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A  Farmer's  Views  on  Maintaining  Soil  Fertility 


^T  is  a  fact  to  be  regretted  that  the  country  today 
is  dotted  with  farms  which  are  robbed  of  their 
fertility  and  almost  ruined.  They  have  at  last 
reached  the  state  at  which  they  are  abandoned, 
many  fields  being  washed  Into  gullies.  Others  are 
cropped  as  long  as  they  will  produce  anything,  and 


IT  is  a  fact  to  be  regretted  that  the  country  today                              gy  r^  3^  RUSHING  **°^®  raise  such   things   as   will   provide  food  and 

is  dotted  with  farms  which  are  robbed  of  their  clothing  for  my  family?    This  Is  a  fair  question  and 

see  the  immediate  dollar  too  well  to  put  any  in  the  one  well  worthy  of  our  consideration, 

soil   for   future   use.     This  has  not  only  been  the  I,    for   one,   must   admit    that   tbis   is  a  serioui 

practice  in  the  past,  but  I  know  of  many  today  who  proposition    now    facing    many   a    man.      Being   in 

are  following  this  same  plan.     Talk  to  such  men  possession  of  a  farm  that  is  hardly  producing  enough 

then  left  to  grow  up  In  scrubby  bushes  of  all  kinds     about  soil   fertility,  and  they  will   say  they  know  to  supply  food  and  clothing  at  the  present  time,  and 

which  are  practically   worthless.     While   I   always     as  much  about  raising  things  as  anybody.  then  think  of  putting   part  or  all  of  this  back  t€ 

dislike  to  look  at  the  dreary  side  of  anything,  and        Of  course,  there  is  a  bright  side  to  all  questions,  build  up  the  soil  and  perhaps  also  to  retire  a  heavy 

especially  farming,  I  dare  not  withhold  the  truth,     if  we  can  only  see  it,  and  I,  for  one,  think  it  also  mortgage,  is  quite  serious  to  think  about. 

These  are  stubborn  facts,  but  we  must  face  them,     a  fact  to  be  proud  of  that  there  are  today  many  Yet  if  we  are  to  have  permanent  agriculture,  thie 

nevertheless.     To  go  over  the  country  and  see  the     farmers  who  are  giving  this  question  of  improving  must   be  done  in   some  way.     Of  course,  different 

way   in   which   many    farms   have  been   conducted,     their   soil   their   earnest  attention.     While   driving  farms  will  require  different  treatment.     But  one  of 

It  seems  that  the  idea  with  many  men  has  been  to     over  the  country,  when  we  see  a  run-down  farm,  the  the  first  things  I  think  should  be  done  is  to  endeavor 


take  all  they  can  from 
the  soil  without  paying 
anything  back   at   all. 

Of  course,  it  is  also 
a  fact  that  when  this 
land  of  ours  was  first 
put  under  cultivation 
by  our  fathers,  years 
ago,  the  need  of  put- 
ting fertility  back  into 
the  soil  was  not  so 
great  as  it  is  at  the 
present  day.  Then  the 
land  could  be  cleared 
and  broken  and  would 
produce  good  crops, 
but  now  this  same 
land  has  to  be  hajided 
donu  to  the  children 
and  grandchildren  in 
a  run-down  state.  As 
the  years  rolled  on, 
the  need  of  putting; 
back  fertility  became 
apparent.  But  why 
was  this  not  done? 
There  are,  I  think, 
two  prevailing  rea- 
sons why  it  has  not 
been  done: 

First,  until  of  late 
years  there  was  only  a 


Wh»n  alt  dairy  herds  are  headed  with  the  equal  of  thie  Meridale  Jersey,  there  will  be  little  need  of  a  "better.eire"  campaign 


to  keep  all  the  live 
stock  possible.  By 
feeding  as  near  all  the 
products  as  is  consist- 
ent, and  turning  the 
manure  over  to  the 
soil  at  the  proper 
time,  we  are  riot  sell- 
ing as  much  of  the 
valuable  fertility.  We 
should  also  rotate 
crops  so  as  to  suit  the 
natural  trend  of  the 
soil.  And  here  ia 
something  that  almost 
each  individual  farmer 
must  study  for  him- 
self, as  rotation  that 
will  suit  one  soil  will 
do  little  or  no  good  on 
a  different  kind  or 
condition  of  solL 
When  soils  are  badly 
deficient  in  the  valu- 
able plant  food  ele- 
ments, they  must  have 
legumes  turned  under 
and  manure  applied 
freely. 

Many  soils  are  in 
rery  bad  physical  con- 
dition,    and     soils    in 


plenty  of  humus.  This  also  can  be  done  by  applying 
manure  freely  and  turning  under  green,  growths. 
There  could  be  a  great,  big  sermon  preached  on 
this  one  subject  and  then  not  l)€gin  to  exhaust  it, 
but  that  is  unnecessary,    I  know  from  experience  that 


small  percentage  of  farmers  who  knew  much  about  next  farm  that  comes  into  view  perhaps  is  one  that  such  a  condition  cannot  produce  good-paying  crops, 
the  soil,  except  that  good  soil  would  produce  good  is  up  to  date,  and  it  always  brightens  the  eyes  to  and  should  be  handled  in  such  a  way  as  to  supply 
crops  under  favorable  conditions.  see  such  things.  In  fact,  I  think  the  time  is  drawing 
Second,  while  there  were  some  men  who  did  per-  near  when  we  will  have  more  fertile  farms,  and 
baps  know  something  about  the  soil,  they  did  not  when  that  time  does  come  there  will  not  be  so  much 
own  the  land  they  were  cultivating:  they  were  not  complaint  about  hard  times,  and  our  young  people 
Interested  in  maintaining  the  fertility  enough  to  will  not  be  hunting  for  other  fields  of  labor.  I  think 
make  any  effort  toward  turning  anything  back.  In  it  is  quite  discouraging  for  the  boy  or  girl  to  be  often  a  long  sermon  is  worrying,  while  only  a  few 
fact,  they  could  hardly  be  blamed  for  this,  as  they  raised  on  a  farm  being  run  In  such  a  manner  that  words  often  put  men  to  thinking  and  moving  about 
did  not  expect  to  remain  long  on  the  same  land,  and  they  hardly  have  respectable  clothing.  Yet  this  is  Get  all  the  literature  on  agriculture  that  is  avail- 
therefore  they  thought  they  should  get  all  out  of  actually  done  in  many  places.  And  I  do  not  blame  able,  and  such  Includes  the  good,  up-to-the-n\inut9 
the  land  they  could  before  they  left  for  another  the  boys  or  girl  for  hunting  a  place  where  they  can  farm  papers,  and  make  this  matter  your  earnest 
farm.  And,  still,  I  have  known  men  who  did  under-  make  money  for  themselves.  study,  realizing  that  it  is  the  finest  thing  on  earth 
stand  many  things  about  the  soil,  and  who  owned  Now,  says  the  reader,  If  what  you  have  said  Is  to  l>e  a  good  farmer.  Put  what  you  learn  into  prac- 
farms,  but  were  actually  too  stingy  and  loved  to  true,  how  am  I  to  bring  up  my  soil  and  at  the  same  tlce,  and  try  to  improve  upon  it.                Illinois. 


SO^ 


Two  pounds  of  milk  may  seem  a 
small  amount,  but  to  increase  the  milk 
yield  two  pounds  per  cow  daily,  means 
a  large  increase  in  the  profit  from  any 
herd. 

If  you  have  thirty  cows,  two  pounds 
more  per  cow  daily  would  be  sixty 
pounds,  worth  about  $2.00.  During  the 
winter  season  this  would  total  $350  or 
more. 

Truly,  this  is  an  extra  profit  well 
worth  seeking,  especially  since  there 
is  no  expense  connected  with  it,  aside 
from  the  small  initial  investment  in 
drinking  cups. 

"Water  costs  practically  nothing  and 
to  be  able  to  turn  water  into  milk  with 
no  effort  further  than  to  keep  the  wa- 
ter supply  tank  filled,  is  about  as  easy 
a  way  of  making  money  as  one  could 
ask. 

"According  to  our  milk  records", 
says  W.  H.  Martin,  who  is  herdsman 
at  Arcady  Farm,  Lake  Forest,  Illinois, 
"James  drinking  cups  increased  our 
milk  yield  4  lbs.  per  cow,  per  day. 
With  our  herd  of  97  cows,  the  cups 
save  t^Vo  hours  daily.** 

^  Herman  Olson,  Cambridge,  Wiscon- 
sin, "Considers  James  Cups  in  rela- 
tion to  outside  tank  as  the  modern 
silo  is  to  the  old  way  of  feeding  dry 
cornstalks  outside  on  the  snow  bank.'* 

Walter  Bringold,  Wanamingo,  Min- 
nesota, is  another  who  puts  James 
cups  in  the  same  class  as  the  silo  for 
milk  making.  "If  I  could  have  but  one, 
judging  from  my  experience,"  he  says, 
"I  would  rather  have  the  drinking 
cups  than  the  silo,  as  I  believe  the 
drinking  cups  make  more  milk." 

What  James  Cups  Ac- 
complished in  28  Herds 

Twenty-eight  dairymen  who  kept 
milk  records  reported  the  following 
results  from  the  use  of  James  Drink- 
ing Cups: 

One  had  an  increase  of  from  5  to  10 
lbs.  per  cow  per  day ;  three  an  increase 
averaging  4  lbs.;  three  had  3  lbs.  aver- 
age increase;  six,  2  lbs.;  three,  1\^ 
lbs.;  one,  %  lb.;  one  reported  $8.50 
average  increase  per  cow  per  year; 
one  an  average  increase  of  $5;  one, 
$10;  one  a  3%  increase;  one  87f  in- 
crease; two,  107c  increase;  one, 
12V2 7c  ;  one,  207r  ;  and  one,  S3^A7c. 

These  reports  covered  a  total  of  759 
cows,  averaging  an  increase  of  2.45 
lt>s.  milk  per  cow  per  day. 

The  Saving  in  Labor 

In  a  recent  investigation  of  120 
herds  in  which  James  cups  were  used, 
the  owners  were  unanimous  in  stating 
that  the  cups  saved  them  time  and 
labor. 

Their  answers  ranged  from  %  min- 
ute per  cow,  per  day,  to  10  minutes 
per  cow,  average  being  10  hours  saved 
per  cow,  each  year. 

The  Calves  Grew  Faster 

Out  of  87  dairymen  using  James 
cups  in  their  calf  pens,  80  say  that 
they  have  "observed  tliat  calves  gfrow 
better  an3  faster  by  having  a  constant 
supply  of  water  before  them.** 

Help  Prevent  Spread 
of  Disease 

These  dairymen  were  almost  unani- 
mous in  considering  that  drinking 
cups  help  prevent  the  spread  of  dis- 
ease, each  cow  drinking  from  her  own 
tup. 

Above  are  a  few  of  the  facts  brought 
to  lis^t  in  ^bi«  investigation  of  James 
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drinking  cups.  The  complete  resultR  are 
Bet  forth  in  Bulletin  No.  4,  which  will  be 
sent   on   requeRt. 

Other  Work  Savers  and 
Milk  Makers 

Such  ns  the  James  litter,  feed,  and  milk 
can  carrierfl  and  truck8,  cow  Rtalls.  stan- 
chions, man)?ers,  cow  pens,  bull  and  hog 
pens,  ventilators,  swill  carriers,  horse  stable 
fixtures,  hog,  sheep,  and  beef  barn  equip- 
ment, are  described  in  the  twok.  "The  James- 
way"  which  will  be  sent  on  request. 


Bam  Planning 

For  many  years,  the  James  Bam  Plan- 
ning Department  has  been  helping  customers 
and  others  in  planning  new  barns  and  re- 
modeling old  barns.  In  this  work,  Mr. 
James  has  associated  with  him  a  competent 
architect  and  engineer  of  unusual  experience 
in  ventilation  and  construction  problems, 
another  architect  who  has  many  years  of 
exi)erience  in  the  planning  of  new  buildings 
and  remodeling  of  dairy  bnrns,  a  large. num- 
ber of  experienced  draftsmen- — and  in  the 
Held  are  some  60  experts  whose  work  takes 


James  Manufacturing  Qnnpany 

Ft.  Atkinson  Wis.  ElmiraNX  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Makers  of  Labor  •Sacving  Barn  Equipmenl' 


them  daily  into  dairy  bams  In  ©Very  part 
of  the  country,  consulting  on  remodeling 
and  other  barn  prol)lemK,  drawing  prelim- 
inary plans  and  reporting  on  new  ideas  and 
unusual  conditions. 

All  this  experience  and  ability  In  the 
planning  of  new  or  remodeling  of  old  dairy 
barns,   is  at  your  service. 

Full  Information  regarding  the  James  bam 
planning  service  and  all  James  equipment  is 
given  in  the 

Free  Barn  Book 

of  .336  pages  entitled  "The  James  Way" 
which  will  be  sent  on  request.  Please  state 
number  ^>{  <'ow8  you  own. 

If  Interested  In  hog  barn  equipment  asic 
for  the   "Hog   Ham   Book". 

You  want  more  milk  from  your  cov.-«; — 
y»u  want  less  work — write  for  It  today. 
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Looking  Over  Another 
"  International " 


The  senior  yearling  Angus  steer  exhibited  by  the 
University  of  California  was  made  reserved  grand 
champion.  The  grand  champion  steer  was  sold  the 
latter  part  of  the  week,  for  $2.63  a  pound,  to  Mosel 
w.  H.  TOMHAVE  Brothers,  of  Nebraska,  to  be  used  for  a  barbecue 

THE  twentieth  annual   International  Live  Stock     to  be  held  in  Nebraska  some  time  during  the  winter. 
Exposition,  held  in  Chicago,  November  29th  to     This   is  the   highest   price  ever   paid   for  a  grand 
December  6th,  was  the  largest  and  most  successful     champion  steer  at  the  International,  previous  high 
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that  has  ever  been  held.  This  annual  event  has 
become  recognized  as  the  clearing  house  or  the 
place  where  the  final  ratings  are  made  each  year 
of  all  the  live  stock  exhibited  at  various  state  and 
district  fairs.  Entries  in  practically  every  depart- 
ment were  larger  than  any  previous  show,  and 
came  from  nearly  every  state  In  the  Union  and 
Canada.  The  attendance  was  larger  than  any  previ- 
ous year,  which  indicates  the  general  interest  in 
live  stock.  Large  delegations  came  from  states  in 
the  East,  South  and  the  far  West.  Arrangements 
had  been  made  for  a  number  of  special  trains  from 
the  states  near  Chicago,  but  theue  were  canceled  on 
account  of  the  coal  strike.  Even  the  canceling  of 
these  trains  did  not  materially  affect  the  attendance. 

A  new  feature  was  added  to  the  show  this  year. 
The  Chicago  board  of  trade  offered  $10,000  in  pre- 
miums for  an  exhibit  of  grain  and  forage  crops. 
This  new  premium  money  brought  forth  grain  ex- 
hibits from  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  made  it 
possible  to  put  up  a  splendid  exhibit  of  grain  and 
cereal  crops,  which  greatly  added  to  the  interest  and 
educational  value  of  the  exposition. 
It  no  doubt  "will  be  continued,  and 
will  make  the  exposition  much 
broader  in  its  scope  than  if  confined 
entirely  to  live  stock  exhibits. 

The  agricultural  colleges  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  making  ex- 
hibits of  live  stock,  especially  fat 
animals.  An  additional  feature  for 
ipany  years  has  been  the  interna- 
tional students'  judging  contest, 
which  is  held  on  the  opening  day. 
A  team  of  five  men  representing  an 
Institution  is  required  to  judge  three 
classes  of  cattle — horses,  sheep  and 
Bwine.  This  Is  splendid  experience 
for  the  men  on  these  various  teams, 
and  adds  greatly  to  the  Interest  of 
the  exposition.  Eighteen  teams  from 
the  United  States  and  Canada  en- 
tered the  contest  this  year.  This  is 
the  largest  number  that  has  ever 
taken  part.  The  team  from  the 
Texas  Agricultural  College  won  with 
a  score  of  4119  points  out  of  a  possible  5000; 
Nebraska  was  second  with  4103  points;  Kansas  was 
third  with  4059  points;  Iowa  was  fourth  with  4047 
points;  Purdue  University  was  fifth  with  3946 
points;  Minnesota  was  sixth  with  3909  points; 
Oklahoma  was  seventh  with  3899  points;  Ohio  was 
eighth  with  3859  points;  Missouri  was  ninth  with 
3811  points;  North  Dakota  was  tenth  with  3767 
points;  Pennsylvania  was  eleventh  with  3754  points; 
Manitoba.  Canada,  was  twelfth  with  3720  points; 
Wisconsin  was  thirteenth  with  3677  points;  Ken- 
tucky was  fourteenth  with  3643  points;  Ontario, 
Canada,  was  fifteenth  with  3366  points;  South 
Dakota  was  sixteenth  with  3353  points;  Arkansas 
was  seventeenth  with  3291  points,  and  McDonald 
College,  Canada,  was  eighteenth  with  3221  points. 

The  entries  of  fat  cattle,  barrows  and  fat  wethers 
was  of  a  higher  standard  than  previous  years.  This 
is  true  of  the  number  of  entries,  as  well  as  the 
quality  of  the   Individuals.     Practically   all   breeds 


price  being  $2.50  a  pound  paid  for  the  grand  cham- 
pion Angus  steer  in  1918. 

The  grand  champion  barrow  of  the  show  was  a 
Poland  China,  and  was  exhibited  by  the  University 
of  Missouri.  This  Institution  also  "exhibited  the 
grand  champion  pen  of  barrows  that  came  from  the 
same  breed.  This  Is  the  first  time  for  several 
years  that  the  champion  individual  and  the  champion 
pen  of  barrows  came  from  the  Poland  China  breed. 

The  show  of  fat  wethe"::  was,  without  exception, 
one  of  the  best  that  has  been  held  for  a  long  time. 
The  more  prominent  breeds  of  sheep  were  all  well 
represented,  which  is  in  keeping  with  the  renewed 
Interest  in  sheep  husbandry.  The  grand  champion 
wether  or  lamb  again  went  to  Jesse  Andrews,  West 
Point,  Ind.,  on  a  pure-bred  Shropshire.  Mr.  Andrews 
has  had  the  honor  of  showing  the  champion  wether 
for  several  years. 


M.  Q.  FEINT 

'OULD  you  knowingly  buy  a  farm  In  a  section 
where  neighbors  are  indifferent  to  each 
other's  Interests  and  welfare,  even  If  you  could 
get  It  very  cheap?  Would  you  want  to  locate  In  a 
new  neighborhood  where  no  one  took  any  Interest 
In  the  school  or  where  no  one  goes  to  church?  If 
by  any  chance  you  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  locate 
In  a  neighborhood  of  seemingly  selfish  grouches, 
would  you  care  to  stay  there  long?  If  you  owned 
land  In  such  a  community  would  you  expect  that 
you  could  sell  it  for  anywhere  near  what  it  was 
worth  as  compared  to  similar  farms  In  some  other 
community  where  community  spirit  Is  strong  and 
neighborly  qualities  are  pleasingly  manifested  in 
a  variety  of  ways? 

Let  a  resident  of  a  community  that  has  long  been 
asleep,  as  regards  its  social  duties,  tell  of  the  good 
that  a  home  economics  club  can  do  if  carefully 
managed.  I"  don't  suppose  any  of  our  people  were 
really  selfish,  but  surely  they  were  thoughtless  and 
Indifferent  to   the   loneliness   and   homesickness  of 
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The  climax  of  all  previous  Internationals  waa»  many  newcomers.  And  now  that  they  are  learning 
reached  in  the  breeding  classes  of  cattle,  sheep  and  some  of  the  good  things  that  can  be  brought  into 
some  of  the  breeds  of  swine.  Never  before  has  the  lives  of  country  people,  they  value  our  club 
there  been  such  a  list  of  entries  representing  the     and  are  greatly  Interested  not  only  In  the  program 

.  laid  out  by  It  along  a  wide  range 
of  topics,  but  they  are  enjoying  each 
other's  society  and  exchanging  Ideas 
with  each  other.  All  are  too  busy 
for  regular  social  calls,  but  the 
monthly  club  meeting  offers  a 
chance  to  see  each  other  and  get 
acquainted,  The  young  people  and 
even  the  men  are  greatly  interested. 
Twice  a  year  we  have  a  general 
picnic  meeting,  when  the  families 
are  invited  and  a  neighboring  club 
usually  joins  with  us,  and  our  circle 
of  acquaintances  Is  rapidly  growing. 
We  thought  at  first  that  If  we  could 
get  seven  to  ten  women  out  we 
would  be  satisfied.  There  were  22 
at  the  first  meeting,  55  at  the  next, 
42  at  the  next,  and  not  less  than  25 
at  any  succeeding  meeting.  Re- 
cently we  held  our  annual  canning 
meeting,  when  a  steam  pressure 
canner  was  shown.  It  was  used  to 
cook  a  five-year-old  fowl.  In  Che 
presence  of  the  members,  who  were 
given  a  chance  to  taste  It,  A  fireless  cooker  was 
opened  up.  and  a  New  England  boiled  dinner  sampled, 
and  there  was  a  general  exhibit  of  canned  vegetables 
and  meats,  labeled  so  as  to  tell  the  process  used. 

Brlefiy,  I  will  say  that  I  think  perhaps  the  secret 
of  our  success  Is  that  we  have  always  had  a  fine 
program  which  features  some  specially  interesting 
and  practical  work,  with  always  some  good  In- 
structor or  speakers.  The  state  college  and  our  home 
bureau  agent  and  her  assistant  have  furnished  the 
speakers.  The  next  most  important  thing  in  making 
our  club  a  success  has  been  the  full  publicity  given 
each  meeting  in  our  nearest  city  dally  and  In  our 
county  weekly.  We  have  something  good,  and  then 
we  tell  all  about  it,  so  that  those  who  were  too 
prejudiced  to  come  at  first  are  glad  to  join  with  us 
later,  for  various  reasons.  Also,  we  have  urged  every 
woman  within  reach  to  come  to  the  meetings, 
which  have  been  held  in  the  homes  of  the  members, 
whether  she  cares  to  join  the  qlub  and  pay  the  $1 
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It  taht$  top-notchrnvM  likm  thim  Grand  Champion  Htfford  bull  to  win  at  th»  **lntmrnational'* 


different  breeds  that  possess  the  quality  and  high 
standard    as   those   on   exhibition    this   year. 

The  Hereford  show  was  by  many  pronounced  to 
be  the  best  that  has  ever  been  staged  In  this  country. 
It  was  virtually  a  coming  together  of  the  more 
prominent  show  herds  from  nearly  every  section  of 
the  country.  The  Hereford  breed  was  judged  by 
William  Smith,  of  Pembrldge,  England.  His  work 
was  of  a  hi^h  order,  and  met  with  the  approval  of 
exhibitors.  The  grand  championship  on  Hereford 
bull  was  awarded  E.  E.  Mack,  ThomasvUle,  Ga.,  on 
Bonnie  J.  The  grand  champion  female  was  Belle 
Blanchard  63d,  exhibited  by  Jesse  Engle  and  Sons, 
of  Missouri. 

The  number  of  Shorthorns  on  exhibition  was 
about  the  same  as  last  year,  but  the  quality  of  the 
cattle  has  never  been  better.  Herds  came  from  a 
wide  range  of  territory  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  grand  champion  bull  of  this  breed 
was  Ivespedeza  Collynie.  exhibited  by  L.   L.  Little, 


were   well    represented,    showing  the   universal    In-     of  Tennessee.    The  junior  champion  came  from  the     membership  fee  or  not.     In  the  end  most  of  them 


terest  in  most  of  the  prominent  breeds.  The  fat 
animal  exhibit  was  made  very  largely  by  the  agri- 
cultural colleges,  although  the  breeders  from  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country  had  a  considerable 
number  of  entries  and  ranked  well  with  those  from 
the  colleges.  The  grand  champion  steer  of  the 
■how  was  an  eleven-month-old  grade  Hereford  calf 
exhlMted  by  Marion  Armentrout,  of  Botna.  Iowa. 
The  calf  weighed  1025  pounds,  and  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  beat  calves  ever  exhibited  at  Chicago. 


herd  of  Carpenter  and  Ross,  Mansfield,  Ohio.  The 
junior  champion  female  was  Lavander  47th.  ex- 
hibited by  J.  J.  Barron,  of  Manitoba,  while  the 
senior  and  grand  champion  female  was  exhibited 
by  Frank  Scofield,  of  Tennessee. 

The  Aberdeen  Angus  breed  was  up  to  the  usual 
stadard  of  excellence  and  high  quality.  While  the 
number  of  entries  was  not  as  large  as  Shorthorns 
and  Herefords,  the  quality  was  equal  to  the  other 

(Ceaclu4«d  oa  pave  19) 


have  joined  and  paid  their  fees.  This  Is  not  so 
Important  as  that  we  make  them  want  to  come  to 
every  meeting.  If  you  haven't  a  neighborhood  club, 
organize  one  at  once.  Maybe  it  will  fall  upon  you 
to  do  a  good  share  of  the  work  in  starting,  but  it 
will  be  effort  well  spent.  These  things  only  start 
when  someone  pushes  them.  Two  branch  club-^  have 
been  organized  near  us  already,  as  the  mentlngs 
were  so  big.  Tliere  are  twenty-two  live  cluhs  In 
our  county.  A'tno  York, 
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JANUARY  1,  1920 

Keeping  the  Schools  Up  to  Date 

RECENTLY  an  educational  congress  was  held  at 
the  Pennsylvania  state  capital,  when  the  lead- 
ing  pedagogues  met  and   discussed   modern   means 
and  methods.    As  is  to  be  expected  In  this  state,  the 
rural  school  came  in  for  a  lot  of  constructive  criti- 
cism.    Poets  have  sung  for  a  long  time  the  fame 
of  the  "little  red  school  house,"  but  in  the  march  of 
present-day  progress  it  seems  doomed  to  give  way 
to  better  things.    The  agricultural  education  section 
of    the    congress,    after    much    careful    deliberation, 
arrived  at  certain  conclusions  which  might  be  in- 
teresting to  note.     The  rural  community  vocational 
school  which   has  met  with  such  success  in  Penn- 
sylvania was  strongly  endorsed  and  a  general  adop- 
tion of  this  idea  urged  as  rapidly  as  financial  sup- 
port can  be  obtained.    As  an  example  for  prospective 
schools,   the   department  of   public   instruction   was 
requested   to   completely   finance   one   or   two   rural 
community  vocational  schools  and  one  or  two  rural 
elementary  schools  in  different  sections  of  the  state 
so    as   to   establish    the    approved    types    of   school 
organization   and    courses   of   study.     In   line   with 
this  were  the  recommendations  that  rural  teachers 
be  provided  with  homes,  becoming  known  as  teach- 
erages,   in    the   community   where  they   teach,   and 
that  a  high  standard  of  qualifications  for  teachers 
be   set   up,    with   an   adequate   salarj'.     This   Is  an 
excellent   plan  to  adopt  where  a  community   cares 
anything   about   a  permanent  existence.     The   fact 
that  teachers  have  to   live   365  days  each   year   Is 
often   lost   sight  of  when   they   are  asked   to  work 
for  a   pitiable   salary   for   five   to   ten    months   and 
then  sell  books  or  some  other  side  line  to  make  both 
ends  meet.    When  the  teacher  lives  and  works  with 
and  for  the  community  the  year  around,  progress  is 
made   and    an    intefest    in    school    work   is   created 
which   could   never  exist  under  the  old   plans.     In 
view  of  these  recommendations  it  is  apparent  that 
the  conference   favored   the  consolidation   of   rural 
schools  as  rapidly  as  possible.     While  considerable 
opposition   Is  felt   In  some  sections   regarding  con- 
solidation, many  instances  couh'  be  cited  where  the 
plan  has  worked  out  exceptionally  well.     It  seems 
to  depend  a  great  deal  on  the  matter  of  good  roads 
as  much  a&  anything.     Where  a  section   has  only 
mud  roads  which  are  Impassable  for  many  weeks 


of  the  school  term,  even  a  short  trip  is  wearing  on 
the  scholars,  but  where  hard  roads,  usable  at  all 
times,  are  found,  transportation  to  a  central  build- 
ing, in  convenient  auto  busses,  under  proper  super- 
vision, has  been  found  to  put  a  new  spirit  and 
efficiency  into  school  work.  The  new  commissioner 
of  education  in  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Finegan,  has  great 
faith  in  the  work  of  the  rural  schools,  and  is  doing 
all  he  can  to  improve  a  situation  in  the  state  which 
has  become  critical  but  can  be  turned  triumphant 
if  the  proper  support  is  given  for  the  benefit  of  the 
present  and  coming  generations. 

Can  we  Gain  by  Adding  a  Month  ? 

HAVE  you  had  called  to  your  attention  the 
attempt  which  Is  being  made  to  add  another 
month  to  our  calendar.  The  plan  is  not  to  add 
more  days  to  the  year,  but  simply  to  divide  them 
evenly  so  as  to  make  thirteen  months  of  twenty- 
eight  days  each.  For  ordinary  years  this  leaves 
one  day  over,  and  when  leap  year  comes,  two  extra 
days  would  have  to  be  accounted  for.  To  remedy 
this  defect  it  is  intended  to  have  New  Year's  Day 
an  independent  legal  holiday,  not  included  in  any 
week  or  month,  and  "Correction  Day"  will  come 
every  four  years  as  another  Independent  legal  holi- 
day. Since  the  number  or  length  of  our  present 
months  is  not  governed  by  the  moon  or  any  national 
law,  the  proponents  of  this  new  arrangement  point 
to  the  fact  they  can  be  changed  by  law  whenever 
we  see  fit,  and  congress  has  already  been  petitioned 
to  do  this.  The  extra  month  is  to  be  called  "Liberty," 
and  will  be  inserted  between  the  present  months  of 
February  and  March;  otherwise  the  names  of  the 
months  will  remain  the  same.  The  main  argument 
In  favor  of  this  change  is  the  saving  of  time  and 
mental  effort  which  it  is  supposed  to  malce.  For 
Instance,  it  is  pointed  out  a  promissory  note  given 
for  any  number  of  weeks,  months  or  years  would 
always  come  due  on  the  same  day  of  the  week  It 
was  given.  Just  why  we  should  always  have  to 
have  Fourth  of  July  and  Christmas  come  on  Wednes- 
day, or  Good  Friday  and  Easter  Sunday  never  vary, 
just  to  make  things  easy  for  some  person  who  has 
a  promissory  to  note  to  pay,  it  is  hard  to  see.  The 
monotony  of  having  to  look  at  the  same  calendar 
for  the  next  thousand  years  is  also  ifot  a  pleasant 
prospect;  so,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  twelve 
months,  and  holidays  coming  in  variety,  will  suit 
us  until  we  have  no  need  for  further  measurement 
of  time. 

Dollars  for  Letters  as  Well  as  Eggs 

FEBRUARY  15th  for  a  number  of  years  has  been 
the  time  for  our  annual  poultry  issue,  and  this 
year  is  to  be  no  exception  to  the  rule.     The  situa- 
tion today  in  the  poultry  Industry  is  only  what  the 
farseeing  men    predicted   a  short  time  back  when 
many  voices  were  lamenting  conditions  and  breed- 
ing stock  was  being  sacrificed  on  all  sides.     Feed, 
the  largest  cost  item  for  the  average  poultryman, 
is  still  high,  but  so  Is  dressed  poultry  and  especially 
eggs.      When    can    you    recall    one   dollar   as   being 
a  common  price  to  ask — and,  what  is  more,  receive — 
for  a  dozen  strictly  fresh  eggs?    Flocks  which  other 
years  have  been  considered  more  or  less  of  a  neces- 
sary nuisance  about  the  barn  have  taken  on  a  new 
valuation   and   are   receiving   attention   which   they 
should   have  always  btfen  accustomed  to.     All  this 
means   that   there  ought   to   be  an   unusual   lot   of 
experience  stories  this  year  about  poultry — and  this 
Includes  ducks,  turkeys,  geese  and  guineas  as  well 
as    chickens — which   our    readers   can    send    us    for 
our   annual    poultry    Issue.      In    our    December    1st 
Issue  we  outlined  our  plan  for  this  year's  special 
numbers,  and  need  only  remind  you  here  that  we 
will  want  about  twenty-five  letters  to  publish  Feb- 
ruary 15th.     We  will  pay  a  dollar  for  each  one  wq 
use  at  that  time,  and  they  need  not  be  long.    From 
200  to  400  words  Is  about  the  right  length,  and  each 
letter  must  be  about  one  definite  phase  of  poultry- 
keeping.     If  you  want  to  tell  us  about  more  than 
one  thing,  write  as  many  letters  as  you  want,  and 
we  have  no  objection  to  sending  you  more  than  one 
prize  if  your  letters  cover  the  points  better  than 


others  we  receive.  The  ones  we  don't  use  we  will 
return,  if  you  enclose  postage,  or  pay  you  fifty  cents 
apiece  for  them  if  we  use  them  later.  February  ist 
is  the  latest  date  we  can  receive  letters  for  use  in 
our  annual  poultry  issue. 

Farmers'  Annual  Business  Conferences 

JANUARY  is  the  farmers'  convention  month  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  All  of  the  leading 
agricultural  associations  in  each  of  the  states  will 
hold  their  annual  meetings  and  bring  to  their 
capital  cities  a  sample  of  their  products  to  show 
what  the  past  year  has  brought  forth.  The  New 
Jersey  meetings  will  be  held  in  Trenton,  January 
13th,  14th,  15th  and  16th,  while  Pennsylvanians  will 
meet  in  Harrisburg,  January  20th,  21st,  22d  and  23d. 
In  both  places  this  year  dairymen  are  making  spe- 
cial efforts  to  have  large  meetings.  Substantial 
prizes  have  been  offered  for  miik  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts, and  prominent  speakers  engaged.  Dr.  B.  V. 
McCollum,  who  made  the  new  discoveries  in  nutri- 
tion, will  address  the  producers  and  consumers  fti 
both  states  in  joint  sessions,  and  every  dairyman 
should  obtain  first  hand  these  vital  facts  about  his 
business.  The  fruit  growers  have  long  been  noted 
for  their  regular  attendance  at  meetings  affecting 
their  business,  and  it  would  be  well  if  all  farmers 
could  get  the  same  reputation.  While  it  is  true  the 
very  nature  of  the  dairy  business  prevents  many 
men  from  leaving  home  more  than  a  few  hours, 
the  time  has  come  when  those  who  want  to  stay 
profitably  in  the  business  must  get  away  more  and 
mix  in  gatherings  concerning  their  industry.  At- 
tractive plans  have  also  been  made  in  both  states 
for  the  women  who  attend  the  meetings.  Complete 
programs  and  other  information  of  all  meetings  may 
be  obtained  by  addressing  a  postal  card  to  the 
secretary  of  agriculture  at  Harrisburg  or  Trenton. 

Arthur  J.  Anderson 

IT  was  with  the  deepest  regret  that  we  learned  of 
the  death  of  Arthur  J.  Anderson,  editor  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Farmer,  at  his  old  home  in  Michigan 
on  December  10,  1919.  Ever  since  that  paper  moved 
to  Philadelphia,  in  1912,  Mr.  Anderson  had  been  Its 
editor.  Because  of  his  pleasing  personality  and  per- 
sonal concern  in  all  agricultural  matters  Mr.  Ander- 
son made  hosts  of  friends  interested  In  his  line  of 
work,  and  always  had  a  ready  bit  of  advice  for  those 
who  sought  his  judgment.  His  early  life  on  the 
farm,  in  the  district  school,  two  years  before  the 
mast  of  a  lake  steamer  to  obtain  funds  for  his 
college  education,  and  deep  interest  In  church  work, 
gave  him  a  broad  vision  and  sympathetic  viewpoint 
which  Is  denied  many  who  lead  less  active  lives. 
As  he  was  only  41  years  of  age,  eastern  agriculture 
loses  one  of  its  leaders  just  at  a  time  when  the 
experience  and  foresight  of  such  a  man  is  sorely 
needed,  and  we  who  knew  him  personally  lose  a 
sincere  friend  who  was  ever  ready  with  a  kind  word. 

T.  H.  W. 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1059,  "Sweet  Potato  Dis- 
eases," in  an  interesting  24-page  illustrated  treatise 
of  the  field  and  storage  troubles  of  this  crop.  It 
describes  the  various  ailments,  and  recommends 
treatment  for  their  prevention  and  cure. 

"The  Flat-Headed  Apple  Tree  Borer,"  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  1065,  describes  clearly  this  serious 
orchard  pest,  which  is  found  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  United  States.  Numerous  illustrations 
leave  no  doubt  regarding  the  Injury  done  by  this 
borer,  and  methods  are  given  for  Its  control. 

"Tuberculosis  In  Live  Stock,"  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  1069,  devotes  31  pages  to  a  study  of  the 
detection,  control  and  eradication  of  this  prevalent 
disease  among  cattle.  It  has  many  valuable  sug- 
gestions which  may  be  practiced  by  owners  of  either 
large  or  small  herds,  and  should  be  read  by  every 
live  stock  owner. 

Any  of  the  foregoing  farmers'  bulletins  may 
be  obtained  free  by  addressing  the  Division  of 
Publication,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
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Garden  Notes  for  January 


W.  p.  MASSBY 


Those  who  use  the  portable  three- 
sash  frames,  which  I  have  often  men- 
tioned as  best  for  the  home  garden, 
can,  if  they  use  double-glazed  sashes, 
after  the  Christmas  crop  of  lettuce  is 
cut,  move  them  to  fresh  soil  that  has 
been  heavily  manured  in  the  fall,  and 
plant  to  lettuce  again  for  early  spring 
heading.  Another  frame  can  be  used 
to  grow  plants  of  Spanish  onions, 
either  the  Prizetaker,  Giant  Gibraltar, 
or  any  of  the  large  Italian  varieties,  to 
make  plants  for  transplanting  In  the 
early  spring.  Also  sow  seed  of  the 
Copenhagen  Market  cabbage  to  get 
plants  ready  for  setting  as  early  as  the 
Boil  outside  can  be  worked  In  good 
order. 

Where  fall-sown  cabbage  plants  are 
being  wintered  over  for  spring  setting 
the  frames  need  not  have  the  sashes 
over  them  in  bright,  sunny  weather 
if  the  mercury  is  above  25  above  zero, 
and  even  in  hard  freezing  weather 
there  must  be  air  given  on  sunny  days, 
the  object  being  to  keep  the  plants 
dormant.  In  Virginia,  Maryland  and 
southward,  of  course,  it  is  best  to  set 
the  plants  out  in  the  fall.  In  fact, 
they  will  winter  anywhere  from  Balti- 
more south  in  average  winter  weather. 

The  Copenhagen  Market  cabbage 
Should  not  be  sown  in  the  fall,  for  it 
will  invariably  run  to  seed  in  the 
spring.  Sown  in  a  frame  In  January, 
it  will  make  a  good  succession  from 
Immediately  after  the  Early  Jersey 
Wakefield. 

With  the  double-glazed  sashes,  beet 
and  radish  seed  can  now  be  sown  in 
a  frame  In  rows  six  inches  apart,  sow- 
ing beets  and  radishes  alternately. 
After  the  seed  germinates  and  the 
plants  are  well  up,  some  nitrate  of 
soda  carefully  sprinkled  between  the 
rows  will  push  them  along,  and  the 
radishes  can  be  removed  before  the 
beets  need  all  the  room.  Then  the 
beets  can  be  grown  on  till  the  frame 
Is  needed  for  tomato  plants  from  the 
house.  Then  the  beets  will  stand  any 
late  rost. 

At  every  opportunity  prepare  hills  for 
oucumbers,  cantaloupes  and  squashes, 
and  get  the  manure  Into  them  to  rot 
till  planting  time.  This  is  much  better 
than  using  fresh  manures  in  the 
spring.  Then  when  planting  In  spring 
add  a  small  handful  of  good  fertilizer 
to  each  hill  and  cover  with  soil. 

Cauliflowers  wintering  in  frames 
need  to  be  treated  like  cabbage  plants, 
except  that  they  had  better  be  kept 
very  slightly  closer,  as  they  do  not 
stand  as  low  a  degn*ee  of  cold  as 
cabbages. 

Parsley  will  be  all  the  better  for 
sashes  over  it  to  prevent  singeing  by 
cold.  Here  I  find  that  it  does  very  well, 
where  sheltered  from  the  west  and 
northwest  winds,  in  the  open  ground, 
but  where  a  plentiful  supply  Is  needed 
all  winter  the  double-glazed  sashes  will 
keep  it  in  fine  shape. 

A  three-light  frame  sown  thinly 
broadcast  now  with  Grand  Rapids  let- 
tuce seed  will  come  on  early  with  a 
plentiful  supply  of  loose-leaf  lettuce. 
In  fact,  there  are  many  things  we  can 
have  In  winter,  even  around  the  upper 
end  on  the  peninsula,  with  the  aid  of 
the  portable  frames  and  the  double- 
glazed  sashes. 


Now  is  the  time  to  plan  the  garden 
planting.  Note  carefully  the  locations 
of  the  various  crops  last  season,  and 
follow  with  a  different  class  of  plants. 
Do  not  follow  cabbage  with  lettuce  or 
radishes,  and  vice  versa.  Do  not  fol- 
low tomatoes  with  tomatoes,  egg  plants 
or  peppers.  That  is,  get  a  root  or 
underground  crop  where  a  leaf  crop 
grew  last  year,  and  vice  versa. 

Get  the  catalogs  of  the  leading  seeds- 
men, and  select  mainly  the  standard 
and  well-tested  varieties,  touclilng  the 
novelties  lightly,  never  depending  on 
a  new  variety  till  it  proves  standard. 
Get  all  the  garden  rubbish  cleaned  up 
and  in  the  compost  pile,  and  if  you 
did  not  cover  the  entire  garden  with 
manure  in  the  fall,  do  It  at  once. 


Grape  Cuttings  for  Future  Vines 

Farmers  wishing  to  set  out  vineyards 
will  profit  by  making  grape  cuttings 
and  getting  them  ready  for  spring 
planting,  according  to  horticulturists 
at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station.  A 
number  of  cuttings  may  be  made  from 
one  vine,  and  after  one  year  of  cultiva- 
tion in  a  small  nursery  lot  the  young 
vines  are  ready  for  planting. 

Cuttings  should  be  taken  from  new 
wood,  each  cutting  having  two  to  three' 
buds  upon  it.  The  cuttings  are  from 
eight  to  twelve  inches  long,  the  bot- 
tom being  trimmed  close  to  the  first 
bud,  while  the  top  of  the  cutting  has 
two  or  three  inches  of  wood  above 
the  top  bud. 

These  are  tied  in  bundles  and  placed 
In  damp  sand  in  the  cellar  or  buried 
out  of  doors  and  covered  to  prevent 
injury  from  severe  freezing. 

In  the  spring  the  cuttings  are  set 
In  rows  three  feet  apart  and  four 
inches  In  the  row.  Only  the  upper 
bud  Is  allowed  to  extend  above  the 
ground,  so  that  the  other  buds  will 
develop  roots. 


A  Worthwhile  Fruit  Meeting 

The  great  horticultural  event  of  the 
year  for  the  people  of  the  Delaware- 
Chesapeake  Peninsula  Is  the  meeting 
of  the  Peninsula  Horticultural  Society 
at  Chestertown,  Md.,  January  6,  7  and 
8,  1920.  A  very  interesting  program 
has  been  prepared.  Dr.  Thos.  J. 
Headlee,  entomologist,  of  New  Jersey, 
will  be  present  and  give  the  up-to-date 
methods  of  controlling  insects  that 
Infest  farm  crops,  especially  the 
orchard. 

B.  W.  Leach,  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Entomology,  will  give  in 
detail  the  results  of  work  in  Delaware 
during  1919  in  preventing  the  injury 
of  the  so-called  sldeworm. 

A  half  dozen  or  more  of  the  best 
men  In  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Col- 
lege have  agreed  to  be  present.  Dela- 
ware College  will  be  represented  by 
Prof.  C.  A.  McCue,  Dr.  Thomas  F. 
Manns,   Professor  LeCato   and   others. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  best 
practical  men  of  the  Peninsula  will  be 
on  hand  with  papers  and  will  enter 
Into  the  discussion  and  so  give  the  re- 
sults of  their  work  during  the  year. 


The  most  successful  farmers  invari- 
ably are  those  who  work  hand  in  hand 
with  the  agencies  which  are  trying  to 
improve  agriculture. 


A  Letter  from  the  National  Grange 

The  National  Grange  recently  made 
public  a  letter  addressed  to  Chairman 
Cummins,  of  the  senate  interstate  com- 
merce cpmmittee,  urging  no  further 
delay  in  passing  legislation  for  the 
turning  back  of  the  railroads  to  their 
owners.  In  this  letter  Prof.  T.  0. 
Atkeson,  Washington  representative  of 
the  National  Grange,  quoted  the  reso- 
lution adopted  at  the  recent  annual 
session  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  "The 
Grange  approves  the  general  principles 
of  railroad  legislation  now  pending  in 
congress  to  return  the  railroads  to 
their  owners."  This  sets  at  rest  any 
question  about  the  position  of  the 
farmers  of  the  country  in  so  far 
as  their  voice  is  expressed  by  this 
organization. 

The  opposition  of  the  Grange  to  any 
guarantee  of  dividends  is  strongly  ex- 
pressed in  this  letter.  This  opposition 
is  based  on  Grange  precedent  and 
principle,  not  on  the  question  of  how 
much  or  how  little  It  will  cost,  but  on 
the  "broad  human  proposition  that  the 
moment  a  specified  return  on  Invest- 
ment is  guaranteed  in  any  way,  at 
that  moment  the  incentive  to  full  effi- 
ciency and  economy  of  operation 
ceases  to  function;  and  that  our  de- 
mocracy is  founded  on  the  principle  of 
private  enterprise,  private  initiative 
and  individual  efficiency.  Because  of 
this,"  the  statement  concludes,  "we 
suggest  that  no  provisions  be  left  in 
this  railroad  legislation  which  seek  to 
socialize  or  nationalize  railroads  even 
to  the  extent  of  an  implied  guarantee 
of  earnings." 

Professor  Atkeson  also  suggests  the 
elimination  of  the  provisions  for  a  new 
railroad  transportation  board,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Interstate  commerce 
commission  can  and  should  perform  all 
the  necessary  administrative  work  to 
give  force  and  effect  to  the  railroad 
policy  laid  down  In  the  Cummins  bill. 
This  in.  In  effect,  an  endorsement  of 
the  Esch  bill  In  this  particular  respect. 


Query  Answered 


Leslie  R.  Smith,  of  Hadley,  Mass., 
was  re-elected  master  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Grange  last  week.  B. 
John  Black,  of  Roslyn,  Md.,  was  re- 
elected master  of  the  Maryland  State 
Grange.  Herman  Ihde,  of  Neenah, 
Wis.,  is  the  new  master  in  Wisconsin, 
succeeding  A.  R.  King,  of  Omro,  who 
becomes  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee.  State  Master  J.  H.  Roosa, 
of  Delaware,  was  re-elected.  Numer- 
ous state  Grange  meetings  report  un- 
usual interest  and  activity  and  material 
growth. 

Opponents  of  pending  legklatlon  to 
create  a  dye-licensing  commission  have 
made  a  strong  case  against  the  Long- 
worth  bill,  which  has  passed  the  house 
and  is  before  a  sub-committee  of  the 
senate  finance  committee.  The  Wash- 
ington representative  of  the  Grange 
attended  this  hearing  to  express  the 
opposition  of  the  Grange  to  all  licensing 
schemes.  As  to  dyes  the  farmers  have 
no  specific  Interest,  but  if  the  principle 
Is  established  that  a  commission  may 
be  named  with  power  to  say  whether 
or  not  any  commodity  may  be  im- 
ported, then  agriculture  becomes  vitally 
interested,  for  this  means,  perhaps, 
that  the  next  commission  named  may 
be  to  shut  out  potash  or  nitrates. 


Potatoea  Rotting — ^W.  D.,  Chevy  Chase, 
D.  C,  writes  us :  "I  should  like  to  asic 
what  to  do  in  the  following^  case :  Since 
storing  my  late  potatoes  in  the  cellar  for 
winter  use,  I  find  that  there  Is  a  blight 
which  appears  on  the  skin  and  eats  Into 
the  potato.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  if 
there  is  anything  I  can  do  to  prevent  thla 
from   spreading   through   the   entire  crop?" 

Overhaul  the  potatoes,  and  cull  out 
all  damaged  tubers.  Then  return  the 
sound  potatoes,  dusting  them  with  air- 
slaked  lime  as  re-stored.  This  will 
probably  check  the  rot.         W.  F.  M. 


Get  This 
Seed  Book 
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FOR  33  years  Olds' 
Catalogr  has  been 
the  farm  and  carden 
guide  of  thousands 
of   people.      It   has 
been  responsible  for 
the  Bucc'-'sa  of  gardens,  large  and 
email,  as  well  tia  field  crops  every- 
where.    It    lists   only    carefully 
tested  and  selected  seeds.  It  leaves 
DO  room  for  ifuesswork,  for 

Olds'  Catalog  '^Sff' 

It  makes  no  extravagant  claims.  Every  state- 
ment ia  based  on  fact.  Yea  positively  cannot 
make  a  mistake  when  you  order  irarden,  flower 
and  field  seeds,  plants  or  bulbs  Crosn  this  book. 
Every  packet  of  Olds'  seeds  is  backed  by  33  years 
ofsesdexperienee.  All  seeds  eonform  to  the  strict 
Wisconsin  seed  laws.  When  you  buy  Olds' seeds 
yoo  bay  with  certainty  and  assorance  of  good 
cross  from  the  ssad  staDdpoiot.    Why  tak*  dtaocea? 

(^    scNDroiiTNisM>oK-rrs  mcK 

A  postal  card  brings  it  by  return  mail.  Start 
right  with  right  seeds.    Send  for  this  book  now. 

L  L  OMs  Sm«  CMf anv.  DmnfC-SI,  MailMi.  Wk. 


GRASS  SEED 

FREE  SAMPLESS%i;;if~ 

Don't  fail  to  investigate  these  bargains  Recleaned  Tested 
Timothy  »».«Obu.  Sweet  Clover  i«.4«  bu.  AlsikeClover 
andTm)othyS8.10.  bu.  Sudan  Grass  X»e  lb.  Clover  and 
other  Grass  A  Field  Seeds  at  low  prices.  All  sold  subject 
to  State  or  Goverment  Teat  under  an  absolute  moii«y- 
hack  suarant**.  We  are  specialists  in  grass  and  field 
seeds.  Located  so  as  to  save  you  money  and  give  quick 
service.  Send  today  for  our  money-saving  Seed  Guida 
which  explains  all,  fr»«.  We  expect  higber  prices— Buy 
now  and  save  big  money. 

American  Mutual  Seed  Co.  Dept  629  Chicago,  UL 


$10,000.00 

>r*Z*oli.AAfff 


■■cto  Till* 
•••rtatorAZMk 


■o.  » 


Our  No.  1  i(  th«  bMt  and 

eh*sp«tt  s*w  made  to  which  ■ 

rippiBc  Ubl*  may  b*  sttaehsd. 

Gssrsatss4  1  Tfar 

«M7  rWtaa4«4  IfMt  iilliftrtssy 

Write  Ur  Mtalsf     I) 

>«M»silsHIU,Ffc 


TUffl  BDATUCDC  single,  past  middle  aite.  wbo 
IWU  DnUincnO  ^er«  bom  and  raised  on  • 
farm,  are  desirous  of  spending  the  remainder  of 
their  Uvea  on  a  farm  and  are  prepared  to  ofTer  an 
exceptional  opportunity  to  a  thorough,  enericetic, 
practical  farmer  to  operate  a  f^rm  under  the  best 
modem  conditions  with  ap-to-date  equipment. 
Appileant  n>uflt  be  under  45  years  of  age— one  much 
younger  preferred— and  able  to  furnish  satisfactory 
reference  as  to  character  habits  and  ability.  Adver- 
tisers would  not  expect  farm  operator  to  board  them. 
Address  P.O.  Box  1321.  Tbe  Practical  Farmer.  PhUa. 

170  Acre  Farm,  $5000 
with  3  Horses,  16  Cows  and 

other  stock,  full  list  implements  and  toolit.  quantltv 
oats,  potatoes,  wheat  corn,  ^-mlle  town,  near  rail- 
road. 100  acres  tillage,  10  cow  pasture,  choice  fruit, 
10-room  bouse,  basement  stoolc  and  horse  harna,  hay 
bara.  poultry  bouses,  etc.  Aged  owner  sell^  every- 
thing for  $.5000,  easv  terms.  DetallH  page  28,  Stroufi 
Fall  CaUIog  Karin  Hargalns.  23  states;  copy  tree. 
£.  A.  Strout  Farm  Ahkncy,  1422  B.  H.,  Land 
Title  Building,  Philadelphia. 

ARRISONS'   NURSERIE 

FlUrr  TREES  lUDDED  FROM 
FRUITINC  ORCIARBS 

Peach,  apple  pesr.pliim.  cherry, 
quince,  graiie-vlnes,  strawberry 
plant*. raspberries,  blackberries, 
evergreens,  shade  trees  and 
shrubbery.  Writefr>r  192nentalog. 

HARRISONS*    NI  RSERIFS 
Box  34        Berlin.  Maryland 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

24  varieties.  Mho    per  lOUO.     History  and  illustrated 
book  gives  all  details  about   most  vigorous,  true  to 
nature  tiroductlje  stock  now  grown.    Bookfrn. 
9l»v<>r«  inmnt  Bfaraery,  Merrill,  Slicta. 


HAY   AND  POTATOES 

Poultry  and  nil  produce  wanted  at  market  price*. 

Oood,  steady,  active  demand. 

GIBBS  ft  BRO..  393  N.  Front  St^  Philadelphia. 

ranaae  m.m.A   UAiaCC    ^'^bere   life    is   worth 
r JInMa  inO   NUMCa    living.      Moderate 
^■^— — — ^— — ^^^—     prices  — eenlal  climate 
—productive  lands.      For  Information  write. 
State  Boa»i>  ur  Aobicultcbs,  Dover.  Dvlawara 
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Experience  With  Seeding  Clover 

JOHN  DAY 

My  experience  has  been  that  the 
safest  course  to  follow  in  seeding 
clover  is  to  sow  one-half  of  it  when 
the  ground  is  alternately  freezing  and 
thawing  during  midwinter  or  early 
Bpring,  or  else  to  sow  it  on  the  melting 
snow,  and  to  sow  the  other  half  in  a 
grain  drill  when  the  field  is  dry  enough 
in  the  spring  for  such  practice.  The 
objection  to  broadcast  sowing  on  the 
snow  is  that  more  seed  is  necessary, 
and,  with  clover  seed  high  in  price, 
this  increases  the  expense  of  estab- 
lishing a  stand,  in  addition  to  result- 
ing in  failure  many  times. 

I  like  best  to  wait  until  the  fields 
are  dry  enough  in  the  spring  so  that 
I  can  sow  about  8  to  10  pounds  of 
clover  seed  per  acre  in  a  grain  drill, 
but  often  this  pl^  fails,  as  in  my 
section  dry  weather  is  liable  to  occur 
during  April  and  May  which  will  kill 
out  the  young  clover.  On  the  other 
hand,  often  the  broadcasting  method 
3f  sowing  on  the  snow  or  freezing  and 
thawing  ground  works  out  excellently 
and  yields  a  fine  stand. 

I  suggest  the  use  of  sweet  clover  in 
my  territory  for  winter  seeding,  sow- 
ing 12  to  15  pounds  per  acre  where 
unhulled  seed  or  that  which  has  not 
Deen  scarified  Is  used,  or  of  the  use 
of  hulled,  scarified  seed  early  in  the 
spring  when  the  soil  is  sufficiently 
warm.  Unscarified  seed  will  not  be 
Injured  during  cold  weather,  and  will 
germinate  when  warm  weather  ar- 
rives. The  sweet  clover  affords  fine 
pasturage,  and  will  reseed  itself  where 
properly  handled.  It  is  satisfactory 
for  silage  where  cut  at  the  proper 
stage,  and  is  also  suitable  for  hay 
under  proper  method  of  harvest  and 
curing. 

The  outstanding  fact  of  importance 
about  sweet  clover  Is  that  it  will  do 
well  on  poor  lands,  particularly  fields 
which  are  too  wet  for  the  average 
clovers.  The  crop  makes  good  yields, 
as  well  as  simultaneously  improving 
Ihe  fertility  of  the  soil.  Where  the 
clover  is  used  it  should  be  sown  with 
mixed  grasses  for  grazing  purposes,  or 
else  sown  alone  with  grain  for  hay, 
pasturage,  silage  or  soiling  purposes. 

The  common  varieties  of  mammoth 
and  red  clover  In  my  section  average 
about  one  and  one-half  tons  to  the 
acre  on  $50  land,  and  during  an  excep- 
tionally favorable  season  as  high  as 
two  and  one-half  tons  to  the  acre. 
Usually  only  one  crop  is  harvested  a 
year,  as  the  farmers  find  it  more  profifc- 
ible  to  graze  the  aftermath  and  to 
realize  the  fertility  value  of  the  manure 
spread  by  the  live  stock  rather  than  to 
tnake  a  second  cutting. 

I  recommend  the  sowing  of  about 
Bve  pounds  of  alfalfa  seed  to  the  acre 
lelth  the  clover,  which  is  sown  In  the 
irill  late  in  the  spring,  on  land  pro- 
pitiously situated  for  alfalfa,  on  a  farni 
where  the  owner  aspires  to  raise  this 
srop.  This  light  seeding  will  serve  to 
Inoculate  the  soil,  and  will  be  of  value 
for  the  subsequent  follow-«p  campaign 
3f  getting  the  field  into  alfalfa. 
Virginia. 


but  the  general  average  yield  of  all 
crops  combined  was  substantially  bet- 
ter than  usual,  and  prices  have  been 
high.  According  to  John  B.  Shepard, 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Crop 
Estimates,  the  value  this  year  of  the 
crops  raised  in  New  York  averages 
12400  per  farm.  Ten  years  ago,  when 
the  last  United  States  census  was 
taken,  the  value  of  crops  per  farm  was 
less  than  $1000,  and  the  average  gross 
sales  ■  per  farm,  including  live  stock 
products,  probably  did  not  much  exceed 
$1100.  About  a  third  of  this  amount 
was  spent  for  labor,  feed  and  fertilizer. 
Five  per  cent,  interest  on  the  capital 


Invested  and  the  upkeep  of  machinery 
about  equaled  another  third,  leaving 
the  average  farmer  only  about  $350  a 
year  for  other  farm  expenses  and  for 
his  labor.  The  rapid  change  in  condi- 
tions is  shown  by  the  fact  that  this 
year  married  farm  hands  working  by 
the  month  have  averaged  about  $630 
cash  wages  for  the  year,  in  addition  to 
the  use  of  a  house  and  the  equivalent 
of  about  $150  in  farm  produce,  such  as 
firewood,  milk,  potatoes,  fruit,  etc. 

Farm  wages  during  1919  were  about 
10  per  cent,  higher  in  this  state  than 
they  were  last  year.  Single  men  re- 
ceived an  average  of  $43.30  per  month 


and  board,  and  men  hired  by  the  day 
were  paid  an  average  of  $2.70  per  day 
and  board,  except  during  the  harvest 
season,  when  wages  were  about  60  cents 
per  day  higher.  Day  laborers  who  were 
not  provided  with  board  received  an 
additional  70  cents  per  day.  Since 
1905  monthly  wages  have  increased  70 
to  75  per  cent.,  day  wages  during  the 
harvest  season  80  per  cent.,  and  day 
wages  at  other  seasons  100  per  cent. 


New  Jersey  crop  statistics  tell  us 
that  potatoes  this  year  are  only  68  per 
cent,  up  to  scratch,  apples  66,  peaches 
68,  and  tomatoes  40. 


New  York  Crops  and  Wages 

This  has  been  a  good  year  for  New 
York  farmers.  Spring  grains  and  sev- 
eral  kinds  of  fruits  gave  light  yields, 


When,  the  Maxa^e.Swsi^ 


IT'S  the  same  old  story — there 
is  never  enough  manure  to  go 
round.   Every  year  the  supply 
runs  out  before  all  the  fields  are 
covered. 

Supplement  manure  with  fertilizer 
and  make  the  manure  go  farther. 
You  can  cover  more  ground  and 
get  better  results.  Manure  is  good, 
but  is  not 
wellbalanced 
in  plantfood. 
By  supple- 
menting it 
with  proper 
fertilizer  you 
make  a  bal- 
anced ration 
for  any  crop 
you  wish  to 
grow. 


"High  Analysis'*  Fertilizer  for  Corn 

One   of   These    Wilt  Fit    the    Conditione  on    Your  Farm 

The  figures  represent  percentages  of    ammonia,  available 

phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  in  the  order  given: 

For  Mndy  and  loamy  toilt.  and  all  worn  toil*, 

especially  where  the  manure  supply  it  short— 

2-10-6       or       2-10-4       or       2-12-2 

For  use  on   clay  loams  or   otha  soils  which 
coDtaiD  plenty  of  potash  — 

2-12-0 

For  use  where  the  soil  has  plenty  o(  available 
ammonia:    where  plenty  of   manure  is  used; 
where  legumes  are  plowed  under  — 
0-10-8  or  0-12-4  or  0-12-2  or  0-10-0 


Fertilizer  supplies  in  available  form 
the  additional  plantfoods  which 
must  be  brought  to  the  farm.  Use 
it  with  manure  and  increase  your 
profits. 

Write  to  day  for  our  booklet, 
*'More  Plantfood  for  More 
Corn'*.  You  should  have  a  copy 
of  this   helpful   little   book;   also 

one  of  our 
Automatic 
Formula 
Finders, 
which  will 
help  you  to 
select  the 
right  fertili- 
zer for  each 
crop.  Both 
are  free  for 
the  asking. 


SOIL    IMPROVEMENT    COMMITTEE 


of  the  National  Fertilizer  Association 


CHICAGO 
1731  Lumber  Exchange  Building 


BALTIMORE 
1031  Stock  Exchange  Buildinf 


^ 
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Foreign  Versus  Native 
Crimson  Clover  Seed 

A.   E.    QKANTHAM 

l8  foreign  crimson  clover  seed  as 
satisfactory  as  native-grown  seed? 
This  is  a  question  that  has  been  dis- 
cussed by  Delaware  farmers  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  The  popular  opinion  is 
that  the  Delaware  seed  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. In  previous  tests  the  Delaware 
Eixperiment  Station  has  not  found  any 
marked  difference  in  the  two  classes 
of  seed,  providing  they  were  of  equal 
germination  and  free  from  impurities. 
In  order  to  more  fully  investigate  this 
problem,  the  department  of  agronomy 
of  the  station  secured,  in  July,  1918, 
through  the  aid  of  the  bureau  of  plant 
industry  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  a  lot  of  Italian 
and   French-grown  seed. 

Sufficient  seed  of  each  kind  to  sow 
an  acre  was  sent  to  three  farmers  in 
different  parts  of  the  state.  Elach 
farmer  was  also  provided  with  enough 
Delaware-grown  seed  to  sow  an  acre. 
One  test  was  made  near  Dover,  on 
land  occupied  by  tomatoes,  and  seeded 
at  the  last  working;  another,  near  Sea- 
ford,  on  land  that  had  been  in  wheat, 
then  plowed  and  especially  fitted  for 
the  clover;  the  third  on  a  farm  near 
Laurel,  in  standing  corn  at  the  last 
cultivation.  The  three  kinds  of  seed 
were  thus  sown  under  three  different 
conditions.  The  late  autumn  and 
early  spring  examination  of  the  crop 
showed  tkat  the  Italian  and  French 
seed  were  equally  as  vigorous  and  of 
as  good  stand  as  the  Delaware  seed. 
In  two  or  three  cases — at  Dover  and 
Seaford — the  Italian  clover  was  notice- 
ably superior  to  the  other  two.  About 
May  20th  the  fields  were  again  ex- 
amined. The  foreign  seed  was  in 
every  case  as  good  as  any  grown,  the 
Italian  still  maintaining  the  slight  ad- 
vantage in  siae  and  vigor.  On  the 
Laurel  farm  the  native-grown  seed  was 
a  little  later  in  heading  than  either 
the  Ita"--  or  French. 

The  general  conclusion  from  these 
tests  is  that  the  foreign  seed  makes 
as  good  growth  as  the  Etela ware-grown. 
The  indications  are  that  the  Italian 
seed  is  superior  to  both  French  and 
native-grown. 

The  chief  objection  to  foreign-grown 
seed  in  the  past  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  some  of  it  has  been  placed  on 
the  market  when  too  old  to  germinate 
fully.  Anyone  buying  crimson,  clover 
for  seed  should  make  a  careful  germi- 
nation test  before  seeding.  This  can 
be  done  very  quickly  and  easily,  and 
should  be  resorted  to  before  purchasing 
the  seed  in  quantity. 


Selling  Plant  Food  From  the  Farm 

E.  G.   MCCLUSKEY 

Every  crop  taken  from  the  land  re- 
moves its  quota  of  plant  food — am- 
monia, phosphoric  acid  and  potash. 
Particularly  in  grain  farming  sec- 
tions, plant  food  is  sold  from  the 
farms,  and  if  replaced  at  all  it  is  in 
amounts  altogether  too  small  to  main- 
tain the  crop-producing  power  of  the 
soil. 

Looking  at  it  from  one  angle,  it  is 
the  farmer's  business  to  sell  plant  food 
fn  farm  crops — in  hay,  milk,  grains, 
vegetables  and  crop  by-products.  It  Is 
astonishing  how  much  plant  food  la 


sold  from  the  land — most  of,  it  never 
to  return— in  just  this  way.  For  in- 
stance, an  acre  of  wheat  yielding  30 
bushels  will  reqaove  67  pounds  of  am- 
monia, phosphoric  acid  and  potash; 
an  acre  of  corn  yielding  75  bushels  will 
remove  128  pounds;  an  acre  of  oats 
yielding  60  bushels  will  romove  76 
pounds;  an  acre  of  rye  yielding  25 
bushels  will  remove  50  pounds;  an 
acre  of  millet  yielding  40  bushels  will 
remove  63  pounds,  and  an  acre  of  buck- 
wheat yielding  40  bushels  will  remove 
70  pounds. 

If  this  plant  food  is  not  replaced  the 
productivity  of  the  soil  is  bound  to  be 
lessened  and  succeeding  crops  will  be 
reduced.  Some  of  this  "sale"  of  plant 
food  will  be  made  up  by  methods  of 
good  farming — rotations,  legume  crops 
and  the  like.  Some  will  be  returned. 
Some  must  be  purchased  in  commercial 
fertilizer.  Unless  the  farmer  can  sell 
his  crop  at  such  prices  as  to  make  it 
possible  for  him  to  replace  these  plant 
foods  in  quantities  sufficient  at  least 
to  maintain  the  crop-producing  power 
of  the  soil,  he  and  the  country  in  which 
he  labors  will  fast  approach  agricul- 
tural ruin.  Economic  agriculture  is 
impossible,  when  prices  of  farm  crops 
are  too  low  to  permit  replacement  of 
plant  food. 

As   an   illustration,   note   the   effect 


which  the  opening  of  the  great  West 
had  on  the  fertility  of  Elastem  soils. 
Land  of  virgin  fertility  was  given 
away.  Products  from  these  free  lands 
came  into  immediate  competition  with 
products  of  the  older  soils  of  the 
East.  Profitable  agriculture  in  Eastern 
regions  ceased  to  be  possible. 


With  the  increase  in  prices  of  farm 
crops  comes  realization  of  the  fertility 
cost  of  growing  these  crops  and  of  the 
necessity  of  replacing  the  plant  foods 
sold  from  the  farm.  No  soil  can  per- 
manently stand  plant  food  strain  aris- 
ing from  continuous  sale  of  cropa 

Maryland. 


Bigger  Yields 

Better  Vegetables 


You  know  the  conditions  on  your  farm  better 
than  anyone  else,  but,  "two  heads  are  better  than 
one ;"  and  a  thousand  are  better  still. 

The  experience  of  successful  market  gardeners  and  the  results  of  the 
latest  scientific  experiments  have  been  condensed  into  our  new  book 

"Better  Vegetable  Growing" 

This  book  tells  you  how  to  plant,  fertilize,  cultivate,  irrigate  and  market 
the  crop  successfully.  Every  important  vegetable  is  covered  in  a  separate 
chapter.  A  valuable  "Planting  and  Reference"  table  will  aid  you  when 
ordering  your  spring  supplies.  Whether  you  grow  vegetables  for  the 
canning  factory  or  the  market  you  will  find  this  book  helpful. 

If  you  tell  us  the  acreage  of  vegetables  you  raise  your  copy  will  be 
mailed  free.    Write  today  for  this  book,  "Better  Vegetable  Growing." 

Addrete  MaU  Ohieiom 
THE   COE-MORTIMER   COMPANY 

SuUidiary  of  the  AmcricMi  Agricultanl  Chemical  Co. 
81  Chambers  Stret.  New  York  City 


E.Frank  Coe*s  Fertilizers 


More  Dollars  From 

Fewer  Acres 


The  MoHne  line  of  Wide  Spread 
Manure  Spreaders  includes  three 
styles,  each  particularly  well 
adapted  for  the  work  for  which  it 
is  intended.  Molina  Wide  Spread- 
er No.  38  is  built  with  38-inch 
beater  for  use  with  two  horses.  It 
is  a  very  handy  machine  and  one 
that  can  be  handled  convenieDtly 
in  tight  places. 

V/hert  a  larger  mactiitte  Is  desired 
there  is  the  MoHne  No.  50  Spreader 
built  with  50-inch  beater  and  fitted 
with  three-horse  eveners.  Small  farm- 
ers and  truck  gardeners  will  find  the 
third  style  very  satisfactory.  This  is 
known  as  the  Moline  'Wagon  Box 
Spreader  and  is  built  in  standard  38> 
inch  width  for  use  with  two  horses. 


No.  38 


Why  be  content  with  meager  profits  when  you  may  have 
more  ?  Why  stand  by  and  let  production  costs  crowd  the 
profit  out  of  farming  ?  Use  a  Moline  Manure  Spreader  to 
increase  the  fertility  of  your  land  and  the  greater  yield  will 
mean  "More  Dollars  From  Fewer  Acres"  without  any  in- 
crease in  production  costs. 

MOL.INE 

WIDE   SPUEAD 

MANURE  SPREADERS 


Hay  Raha* 
Hay  L»a«lar» 
Hay  Stachara 
Grain  mndmn 

PttiM*  Scalaa 

Spr«ad«rs 

Wagona 

Molina-Univarcal  Tractor* 

StapHan*  SaUanI  SU 


The  Moline  Utw      I 
of  Implements        I 

Plowa  r~J 

(•tMl  and  chiliad) 

Harrow* 

Plantar* 

CuMtrator* 

Grain  Drill* 

Lima  Sowar* 


Lowdown,  light  running, 
and  spread  the  manure,  thoroughly  pul- 
verized, over  a  wide  spread.  Excellent 
work  is  assured  through  the  use  of  a 
second  beater  which  cuts  and  tears  the 
manure,  casting  it  well  to  each  sidCa 
High  grade  materials,  expert  workman- 
ship and  the  most  modem  design  com- 
bine to    make    Moline  Wide   Spread 


Manure  Spreaders  the  most  satisfactory 
machines  to  use  in  building  up  the  soiL 

Now  is  the  time  to  see  your  Moline 
Dealer  about  getting  a  Moline  Spreader 
or  write  us  for  full  informatioiia 

Moline  Plow  Co.,  Moline,  HI. 

NeartsI  Braocbes  at  fMfUtepsle,  K.T.,  aod  Sa/fimore,  Md. 


SINCE  1865  "MOLINE"  ON  A  FARM  IMPLEMENT  HAS   BEEN  A  MARK  OF  QUALITY 


THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 
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January  1,  1920 
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LIBERT  Y  MARVEL 
BROODERS 


Marvel  Coal  Burner 

I  Witb  Liberty  Automatic  Regu- 
latof.     Prices.  $19.75  to  $24.75. 

LIBERTY- MARVEL 
[Oil  Burner      .^1. 

Prices 
,     $16.50 
to  $23.50 


BLUE 
VLAHE 
I  SmakelcM 


vi.»«»i"^>  '■  ,1 


r:C;'    ■*'-^\H^t 


Perleet 

Aatomatl* 
I  B«ffiiUUoo 

INTEIUX>NVERTIBLE 

'  Any  coal  bumingr  outfit  can  be  convtrted 

Into  an  Oil  Heated  Hover  by  Introducing 

I  the  Liberty  Marvel  Burner.  Price,  110.50. 

Ask  for  particulars 

Uberty  Stove  Co.^^h^^A^H 


.Worid 


's  Best 
RoofiniS 

at  Factory 
Prices 


'#v:^'^ 


wi^j 


"ll**"  Cluster  Metal  Shinffles.  V-Crimp.  Corru- 
srated.  Standiiu[  Seam,  Paint<^  or  Galvanized  Roof- 
ings, Sidings.  Wallboard.  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made. 

Edwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  threo  ordinary  roofs.    No  paintinjpr 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust .  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  pricoa  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer's 
proata.  Ask  tor  Book 
No.138 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  price*  on  Ready-Uadc 
Fire-Proof  SteelGarages.  Bet 
op  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 
TME^MMMIOS  MTQ.  CO., 
,    138.188Pft»$l.  eiMimMi,9. 


Samples  & 

Roofing  Book 
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ROMAN 

BUY.  SELL  and 
EXCHANGE 

Used  Cars 

Of  the  Better  Kind 

ROADSTERS 

TOURINGS 

ENCLOSED  CARS 

Trade  In  Your  Car  for  a  Later  Model  or 

a  Dlrt'ereiit  Car. 
A  Small  FlrHt   Payment  and  You  Can 

Have  the  Use  of  Any  Car  We  Have. 

Send  at  Once  for  Our  Catalog,  Its  F'ull  of 

Valuable  Information  for  the  Auto- 

mobillst,  also  i'rlces  of  Our  Cars. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

231  N.  Broad  St.  Philadelphia. 

L.IVE  AGENTS  MTANTED. 


Getting  Fertile  Eggs 

M.  G.   FEINT 

This  is  not  difficult  with  the  smaller, 
more  active  breeds  like  Lieghoms  and 
Anconas,  but  with  Rocks,  Wyandottes 
or  Orpingtons  this  is  a  problem  deserv- 
ing attention.  Elarly  mating  is  very 
essential.  I  prefer  to  mate  up  my  Buff 
Orpingtons  in  the  fall  or  early  winter, 
as  sometimes  I  have  found  that  a  new 
male  bird  is  shy  and  offish  for  some 
months,  particularly  if  there  are  other 
males  in  the  flock.  I  lost  one  fine 
young  cockerel  last  spring  in  that  way, 
as  the  customer  waited  until  just  about 
the  time  he  wanted  to  begin  saving 
eggs.  After  a  long  journey  by  rail 
the  bird  would  not  mix  with  those  in 
his  new  home,  and  after  a  couple  of 
weeks  his  new  purchaser  axed  him. 
There  was  nothing  for  me  to  do  but 
to  refund  the  purchase  price,  minus 
his  market  value,  though  I  was  con- 
fident that  if  he  had  been  placed  in 
his  new  quarters  a  couple  of  months 
earlier  he  would  have  made  a  good 
breeder. 

I  do  not  put  over  ten  hens  of  this 
big  breed  with  a  male,  and  I  like  to 
alternate  the  males,  keeping  one  shut 
up  each  day.  Mating  is  much  more 
satisfactory  then,  as  the  males  have  a 
chance  to  rest  and  eat  on  their  quiet 
days  and  are  glad  to  get  back  to  their 
flocks  again. 

Plenty  of  exercise  is  of  prime  im- 
portance with  all  breeds  if  fertile, 
hatchable  eggs  are  wanted.  When  the 
winter  Is  mild  and  open  so  the  poultry 
can  get  out  of  doors  a  great  deal, 
the  early  hatches  ought  to  be  better 
than  usual.  '  When  the  hens  cannot  get 
out  every  day  they  should  be  kept 
busy  all  day  long  digging  cracked  corn 
and  wheat  from  a  deep,  clean  litter 
on  their  floors. 

Nothing  is  more  discouraging  than 
to  fuss  with  a  lot  of  unsatisfactory 
eggs,  weak  in  vitality  and  poor  in 
hatching  qualities.  I  prefer  to  keep 
more  males  and  give  special  attention 
to  the  matings  and  to  the  exercise 
question,  as  it  is  far  cheaper  in  the 
end.  Neglect  of  this  matter  may  ruin 
a  whole  season's  work,  as  the  hatches 
will  be  poor,  and  if  remedied  after  the 
first  failure,  the  later  hatches  will  be 
too  late  to  be  as  profitable  as  they 
should  be.  New  York. 


dlings,  wheat  bran  and  meat  scrape  or 
tankage. 

Keep  this  before  the  hens  in  a  self- 
feeder  all  the  time.  If  milk  is  given, 
the  amount  of  meat  scraps  or  tankage 
can  be  reduced.  Do  not  entirely  elim- 
inate it,  however,  as  to  do  so  will 
reduce  the  amount  of  dry  mash  con- 
sumed. Do  not  expect  these  directions 
to  give  immediate  results.  It  will  take 
at  least  thirty  days  to  show  results. 


An  Ideal  Poultry  Leg  Band 

Many   poultrymen   and   farmers   use 

colored  or  numbered  leg  bands  whereby 

poultry   records  of   various  kinds  are 

kept.      Recently    celluloid,    pyralln    or 


similar  material  has  been  tried  for 
this  purpose  with  excellent  results. 
They  are  to  be  had  in  all  colors,  and 
are  made  in  the  shape  of  a  key  ring, 
eaisily  fitted  on  the  chicken's  leg. 
They  cannot  rust,  and  never  cut  nor 
chafe  the  leg. 


Is  the  poultry  house  clean  and  sani- 
tary for  its  winter  tenants?  Throw 
out  all  nesting  material  and  litter,  and 
disinfect  every  crack  and  cranny. 

New  window  panes  where  those 
broken  ones  are  will  cost  only  a  few 
cents  and  a  few  minutes  of  time  to 
put  in,  but  they'll  keep  out  a  heap  of 
cold. 


CLOVER 

boy  field  Seeda  of  any  kind  mtil 
■nces.  Wespeeialisaoa  Goarants 
fimoChy.  AKaUa.  Sweet  Closer  i 


AT  WHOLESALE 

We  save  yoa  money. 
Boy  now  before  advanciL 

^  ^^H^   Cropabort.    We  ezpeei 

^^■■^^  ^  ■§■■•  bigbar  prleea.  Don't 
boy  yield  Oaedaof  anykind  until  yoa  seeoor  aamples  and 
■rices.  Wespeeialiaeoa  Goarantaed  Qoality  .Tested  Clover, 
fimoChy.  ALfaUa.  Sweet  Clover  and  Ateike;  soldrabjeetto 
your  approval  and  Mvemment  test.   Write  todav  for  sam- 

C,  special  prieealk  free  copy  of  the  Advance  Seed  News. 
encan  Miitiial  SeMi  Co.  Dept  m  Chicago,  IIL 


l! 


MBDFCIIS  Most  Profitable  pnre-braO 
DnCCIIa  Nortbem  raised  Chlckena. 
Ducks,  (ieese.  Turkeys.  Fowls.  Eggs,  Incuba- 
tors all  at  low  prices.  27th  year.  Largest  plant. 
Large  new  Poultry  Guide  and  Catalog  FREE. 
R.  F.  NEUBCRT  Ce..  Im  g41.M«ik«li,  MIm 


ORPINGTONS  &  LEGHORNS 

Two  great  breeda  for  proflt.  Write  today  for  our 
free  catalogue  of  hatching  eggs,  bahy  chicks  and 
breeding  stock.  TTCI^B  HATCHER  COJW- 
■•AMT.  \4H  Pbllo  BalldlBV,  Elmlra,  If.  T. 

ET^D  G  A I  17  A.^'  varieties  of  Rocks,  Reds. 
F\Jk\  O/liLti:*  Wyandottes.  MInorcas,  Hani 
barn.  Anconas,  Orpingtons.  I^angabana.  Brahmas, 
Leffhorna.Andalualas.  turkeys,  dncka.  geeae.  guineas. 
Prices  low.  Bslpli  H.  B»tey.  tAon4t»mwUtm,  O. 

200,OOOCHICK$  FOR  1920  £^"p!L?*  JoT.' 

or'ler  for  spring  cblcke.  Prices  reasonable.  Satis- 
faction and  safe  dell verv  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 
K R TMTO WE  HATCHEWT.  BIfhfleK.  Fa. 

TIT  BKET  TOMS.  Narragansett,  M.  Bronxe.  B. 
Bed  and  W.  Holland.  Satisfaction  gaaranteed.  price 
ffght,  KASTxaM  PouLTaT  Faaic,  BsellevUle.  0^*'' 


Feeding  for  Eggs  in  Ohio 

In  our  last  issue  we  gave  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  New  Jersey  Experi- 
ment Station  for  winter  feeding.  Now 
we  will  see  how  It  Is  done  in  Ohio, 
according  to  E.  L.  Dakan,  poultry  spe- 
cialist at  the  Ohio  State  University. 
A  ration  of  100  pounds  of  corn  and  50 
pounds  of  oats  Is  a  good  one  for  winter 
feeding,  says  Mr.  Dakan.  This  should 
be  fed  morning  and  evening.  Feed 
lightly  in  the  morning,  and  scatter  the 
feed  in  a  deep  litter  of  straw  so  the 
hens  will  have  to  scratch  for  it.  A 
good  practice  Is  to  mix  the  corn  and 
oats,  but  If  tins  is  not  done,  then  feed 
the  oats  In  the  morning  and  the  corn 
at  night.  This  night  feed  should  be  as 
late  as  the  hens  will  remain  off  the 
roost.  They  should  be  given  every 
grain  of  corn  they  will  eat. 

This  mash  is  usually  spoken  of  as 
the  egg-making  part  of  the  ration.  A 
satisfactory  mash  can  be  made  of  100 
pounds  each  of  cornmeal,  wheat  midr 


Poultry  Raisers 

Look  at  These  Low  Prices 

You  cannot  duplicate  these  high-grade  National  Incubators  and  Brooden 
at  anything  like  the  same  pncet  elsewhere.  Yet  these  are  not  "special 
offers;"  atl  National  Farm  1  cob  and  Eauipment  may  be  had  at  corres- 
pondiiagly  low  (vices,  made  possible  bv  Ine  great  economies  of  our  short- 
cut selling  plan.  Order  your  farm  and  poultry  supplies  via  the  money- 
•aving  "dhort-Ime  Route  from  Factory  to  Farm." 


Naiionai  Junior  inoubaior 


The  National  Junior  is  a  fully  guaranteed,  cop. 
per  tank  hot  water  heated  mcubator  at  a  start- 
mgly  low  price.  The  case  is  made  of  selected 
lumbar,  thoroughly  insulated.  Double  glass  in 
door.  Tubular  tank  and  boiler  are  made  of  the 
best  cold  rolled  copper — will  never  rust  out. 
Automatic  thermostat  regulator  keeps  the  tem- 
perature even.  The  leak -proof  lamp  has  suii- 
tiinge  burner  and  metal  diimney.  Capacity,  60 
average-sized  hen  eggi.  A  aood,  practical  in- 
cubator and  fully  guaranteed. 

No.  FA- 1 7 — National  junior  Incubaloi. 
Skippina  weight,  crated.  30  lU.    Price.  $9.80. 

V,; .-^ Matlatml  ; ^: ;  -^- 
Standard  IncMaioh 

A  high-grade  hot- water  heating  system  incuba- 
tor with  genuine  copper  tank.  Guaranteed  lo 
hatch  every  fertile  egg  when  operated  according 
to  directions.  Run  off  a  hatch  at  our  risk. 


No.  FA- 1 2— NationalfStandard  Incubator;  capacity, 

1 50  average-size  hen  ess*.       Price    .     .     .     $19.65 

250-E«taze.  $26.50.    400-E«g  me.  $34.75. 


Lfealc'-proof 

Ump>vith  sun- 
hinge  bumei 
and  metsk. 


Maiionat  Outdoor  Broodor 

This  Brooder  can  be  used  outdoors  or  indoors.  It  is  nade 
of  heavy  wood  with  elau  window  (or  sunshine.  The  floor 
is  built  off  the  ground  to  prevent  dampness.  A  feltcurtab 
divides  the  sun-lighted  exercise  room.  Overhead  hot  air 
heating  system,  with  safety  lamp  and  automatic  regulator. 
No.  FA-2&- 1 50-Chick  Outdoor  Brooder.  Shipping  weight.  701bt. 

Price.  19.75.    200-Chick  lize.  $12.00. 
You  will  save  time  by  ordering  brooder  with  mcubator. 


Send  for  this  Catalo: 


It  contains  333  money-saving  ideas.  Think  of  it— 333  ways  to  save  money 
on  gasoline  en^es,  sawing  outfits,  feed  mills,  cream  separators,  tractors,  spray* 
ers.  farm  machinery  and  equipment  of  every  kind.  Every  article  is  backed  by 
our  broad  guarantee  of  full  satisfaction  Of  your  money  back.  Write  to-day. 
Delay  means  loss  of  money  to  you. 

National  Farm  Equipment  G).,  Inc 

Dept  G  98  Chainb€r$  St.,  New  York  City 


WITTEcSgS5i3 

si^S."  Drag  Saw 

Tea  have  AtMwlatc  Control 

•f  the  Saw  at  all  times. 


I  wi  Iev0f  to  start 
V      ■aw~'PnU  to  atsp. 
'  Ann  Swfnff  motion  aa  f  nnand  . 
LowPrlecs.  BiffS-CoteFoid*) 

WrriE  Engine  Wobks 


■Hsatr.BM. 

tStt«afelaMKc 


This  will  start 

any  Automobilo  Motor 

instantly  in  tlie  coldeet 
weattier;  it  will  also  remove 
all  carbon  from  your  motor, 
eaMly . 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  order  direct  from  me— 
or  send  for  circular. 

Price,  ll.AO  —  fully  guaran- 
teed—money refunded  If  yoo 
are  not  perfectly  satisfied 
after  trial. 

F.  G.  SLEMMER 

5618  Wiaconsin  Ave..  N.W. 
Waefciat— .  P.  C 


••I 


\] 
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'*AGodsend" 

Mqra  on*  iis«r  of  "Morm  Egga,'* 


I  reeeived  yoor  "UoreE^s*"  Tonieand  foaa^ 
k  waa  a  great  Godsend.    I  was 
•CSS  a  day.  aad  now  I  am  settin 
TLB 


only  ssttinsTl 
60  per  day. 
;.  Boston.  Kjr. 


MYRTLE  ICJ 

400,000 

Poultry  Raisers 

Praise  ^More  Eggs'* 

The  few  letters  printed  below  Toiee 
the  sentiment  of  over  400,000  poultry 
raisers  in  all  parts  of  America  who 
have  booght,  tried  mod  tested  my 
"MORE  EGGS**  tonic.  Their  ex- 
perience  is  a  true  sign  of  what  yoa 
may  expect  and  can  do  in  increas- 
ing your  egg  yield  tbroogh  the  use 
of  ''MORE  EGGS,"  the  most  woo- 
derful  egg  producer  known. 

'^oro  Egf  s"  Paid  tho  Pastor 

1  caoH  sipfsaa  in  worda  bow  nraeh  I  have 
iMen  benefited  by  "More Eggs."  t  bavepaldmy 
debts,  elotbed  tarn  ehfldren  In  new  dreaaoa,  and 
that  is  not  all— I  paid  my  pastor  his  does.  I  sold 
42M  dosen  eggs  laat  week,  set  4  doscn.  ate  some 
and  bad  Didosen  left. 

MBtt.  LENA  MeBBOON.  Woodbury.  Taoa. 

1200  Ef ft  from  29  Hens 

The  "More  Eggs"  Toaie  did  wonders  for  bm. 
t  bad  S9  bens  wben  I  got  tbe  toaie  aad  waa  get- 
ting 6  or  6  eggs  a  day.  April  1st  I  had  over  1200 
•gga.  I  aevar  saw  tbe  agoal. 

B>W.  MKKKFR,  Poatiae.  Ifieh. 

$200  Worth  of  Eggs  from  44  Hens 

I  never  need  "  Mere  Eggs"  Tonic  antil  last 

December;  theoiatt  used  one  11.00  paelcaae  and 

bave  sold  over  BOO  wortb  ef  ogga  from  44  bens. 

"More  loe"  TodIc  did  it.       A.  0.  THODE,  ■ 

8t«rtias.KaaB..  B.  No.  S.  Box  47. 

136S  Egga  Aftor  Ono  Packago 

Last  fall  I  booght  •  paekaga  of  your  "Moro 
Eggs"  Tonle  aad  woold  like  Co  baTC  yoo  know 
tberaeolt.    T 
bens  laid  1MB 


From  Jaaaarrlst  to  July  1st  ny 
E.WHITB.  8erai>toa.Pa. 


1707  Egga  in  21  Days 


I  rsed  tiw  rapert  of  the  woosaa  pooltry  raiser 
la  Waveriy.  Mo.,  ealy  tea  miles  from  Dover, 
getting  IWagga f^eas  100 bene  in C  days.  Ibave 
that  record  beatea  •  eeoatry  black.  I  bave  only 
1»  bcas and  tain  days  I  got  I7«r eggs.  Beat  that 


IJiS'-^i." 


aaa  feediaa  "More 


reedtag ' 
71LLABD 


SMITH. 


to  my 


B5S  Efgt  ia  21  Days— Usod  Two 
Bosoa  of  **Moro  Eggs'* 


I0fn6  to  w9  nw 
laa.  ai  to  Fob.  1 


I  kave  _fsd  abaat 

M.aad 

MBS.  EBMkST  BIJBISOM. 


bavagotteo  MS  egga  trpa 
and  I  think  that  is  wonderfd^ 


|.      Results 

3/ 


Guaranteed! 

Here  ia  the  facsimile  of  the  guar- 
mntee  of  amillion  dollar  bank  that 
that  "More  Egga"  will  produce 
results.  The  million  dollar  bank 
guarantees  to  refund  your  money 
if  you  are  not  satisfied.  You 
tun  no  risk. 


A  Million  Dollar  Bank  \ 

Guarantee     i 

Abio.'u/t  .Satu'ocrion  c   '^or.ty  back  j 


nia  le  ••  •mHfi  «Sa«  W,  t»  I. 
bw  4«Hel««4  ta  «Me  Imfe  ffm 
•OUra.    OM  .f  «Ue  iSMlat  (m4 
•mo  %•  «ttortM<  aal  4m*  tereSr 
Mtee  te  retwa  4*  aay  •!  Ifr« 
•MtoMf*  the  «e«a  MMWt  at 
•WM*  trm  ai%  U  «ae  gM4a 
•re  ••«  •■«4r«ly  aa«lato««My  la 
•If  ar  II  ar.  Bsafov  Icitc  4«  4« 


•r*e 


%«^  «Mly  icafa* 


You,  too — 

can  get  more  eggs  from  your 
hens.  Surely,  if  Reefer's  "Mors 
Eggs"  can  bring  such  wonderful 
results  for  400,000  chicken  raisers, 
all  over  the  country,  it  can  do  the 
same  for  you.  Read  the  letters: — 
double,  yes  triple  egg  prod  action  I 
Don't  hesitate,  Read  iny  free 
oflTer.  You  take  no  risk.  Results 
guaranteed.  Send  the 
Qoupon  today —at  once. 


E 


AST  winter  eggs  told  as  high  as  $1.00  a  dozen,  i  predict 
that  this  winter  eggs  will  go  even  higher.  This  is  my  judgment 
as  Anierica*8  foremost  poultry  expert.  Poultry  raisers  are  going  to  reap  tre- 
mendous profits.  You,  too,  can  make  sure  of  a  big  egg  yield  by  giving  your  hens  a 
few  cents'  worth  of  Reefer's  **More  Eggs*'  Tonic  Tliis  product  has  already  been  tried, 
tested  and  proven  by  400,000  chicken  raisers.  It  has  stood  the  test  of  years  and  is 
acknowledged  the  best  and  most  successful  egg  producer,  on  tbe  market  today.  Every 
day  that  you  don*t  use  it  means  that  yon  are  losing  money.  Start  witb  a  few  cents* 
wortb  of  Reefer's  "Moro  Eggs'*  Tonic    Act  now  I 

Got  117  Eggs 
Instead  of  3 


'■•■■.".-<■{-.>■•-- 


^\-if,^-''^'i: 


That's  tbe  experience  of  one  enthusiastic  poultry  raiser  who  wrote  roe.     Read     ^ 
the  wooderful  testimonials  printed  below  and  remember  tbey  are  just  a  few  out  of  thotuamU, 


leo  Hmm-IBOO  Esas 

fsd  t  boBcs  of  "Mere  Eggs"  to 


ItUak 


8988EssaiMai  128  Hms 


Mmv  bave  brakea  the  ega  reeocd.   I  bsTe  liO  White  Leghorns 

SSUUiffnif'  ".*!?■  "^  *■  ^"^  •sgs.-MBsTb.  M. 

PATXOM.  Waveriy.  Mo. 


•ggs  ttiaB 

toot  tr 


—  ■f**  I  •**  f'*"  ro<i  "More  Eggs'*  gad  II  i 

^ MORE  EGGS.    I  am  new  foQy  eenviaccd  of  its  atatty. 

I  bave  14  nolleta  and  14  bens  one  year  old  and  the  SiatlO  days 
gf  Daasmber  they  laid  11  dosea  egga.— Tears  very  troly.  H.r. 
POHLAMO.  Prsaidsot.  Tba  CHisens  Bank  of  Aabtaad.  bra. 


^' tba  "Mora  ih«a»  I  havo  sot 

any  time  I  bava  baao  ia  tbe  poahry  bftsiwsm.  aboai  thirty 
year*.  Sine*  tho  Utb  of  March  to  November  letb  I  hava 
muketwl 740 dosen  and «aiy  ba««  IM  baaa.  -MBS.  W.  B, 
DBAHL,  EzUae.  Iowa. 

t3«8  Esaa  Aflgg  t  Packaao 

tastfall  I  baogfaC  a  box  aC  yoor  "Mora 
Janaary  1st  to  My  Ist  mf  mm 
WHIXS.  Sstaatoe.  Pa. 


-re 


This  $1 
Package 


mim 


I  htfs  Goa?{ncsd  over  400,000  poultry  raiisrs^of  the  vslns  of 
my  "Mors  E^gt"  tonic  I  want  to  convince  you.  My  fno 
offtf  it  mads  In  the  sincere  hops  that  yon  will  give  me  thii  vsry 
opportunity.  I  know  what  your  verdict  will  be  when  yoo 
once  try  '*More  Eggt" — but  my  difficulty  is  to  get  you  to 
ACr— to  get  you  to  decide  NOW  that  yoa  will  give 
**MORE  EGGS"  an  honeot  and  fair  trial  Won't  you  do 
this — when  I  offer  you  a  package  FREE,  just  to  show  how  I 
can  make  your  heni  lay'more  egg*  f  Why  delay  f  Others 
are  getting  more  eggs 'than  they  ever  dreamed  of  getting; 
you  can  do  the  saois. 


and 
me 


How  to  Get  the  Free  Packagt  ^!|  '"^ 

the  coupon  below.  Enclose  only  $1.00,  the  price  of  one 
package.  I  will  send  you  two  $1.00  packages  of  "MORE 
EGGS":  one  package  FREE!  Keep  the  extra  package;  or 
better  still,  sell  it  to  a  poultry  friend,  so  you  can  get  your 
money  back  and  have  your  own  package  for  nothing. 


Results 
Guaranteed  ! 

The  Million  Dollar  Merchants 
Bank  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  abso- 
lutsly  guarantees  that  *'More 
Eggs"  will  produce  satisfactory 
results,  that  you  will  be  satisfied 
in  every  way  or  your  monsy 
back.  You  don't  run  the  slightest 
risk. 

laaaaaaaasaaasasBBBSssagaai 

$1  Package 

FREE 


i 


Jint  fill  In  and  matt  ooapon  with  only  ons  dollar.    I  wlU  Immediately  send  yoa  two  fl.eo  paekagea  of  "MORS  RGOS" 
tbe  extra  paelcaae  being  FBEBt    Don't  wait  I    Eggs  are  steadllr  advancing  in  pr<r>«  and  will  soon  reach  tbe  fl.OO 
par  dosen  mark.  Reap  the  BICl  proflti  "MORK  EG<4S"  will  make  for  you.  Don't  let  your  aWgbber  get  tbe  advao- 
taceafyoa.    Ai;t  NOW!  every  days  delay  means  extra  egg  profits  lost    Send  tbe  cou|H>a  today. 

Poultry  Expert 

4351  Reefer  Bldg. 


E.  J.  Reefer,  Potdtry  Export 

4S5I  Reefcf  Bldg.,  Kaaaaa  Gty.  Me. 

D«>r  Br.  Revfef"— I  aMvf)*  jnnr  offer.      .s«a(t   mm 

the  twr>  $1  00  psckaffs  nt  Beefer'i  "More  i:n«"  far 

which  I  cncloe*  $1.90,  Yea  %ft*»  to  r^tvud  It. 00  If  Mb 

of  th«M  paokagM  d*  vo*  pror*  mtiatacSerr  la  vnrj  wag. 


Ksuiaata  City,  Mo. 


/ 


Same,.. 


AddreM.. 


.«^.^K/^. 
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Three  reasons  why 
yoifll  like  the  new  U.  Si'  Walrus 

1 — Can  be  cleaned  instantly 

2 — Slips  right  over  your  leather  shoes 

3 — Fleece'lined — warm  and  dry 


NO  more  dirty,  mud-clogged  overshoes  I  Here's  some- 
thing new — an  overshoe  that  you  can  clean  instantly 
— no  matter  how  dirty  it  is  I  Dash  a  pail  of  water  over  it— or 
hold  it  right  under  a  faucet — and  every  trace  of  mud  washes 
quickly  off  its  smooth  rubber  surface. 

When  you've  got  to  go  out  for  wood,  or  to  milk,  or  for  any 
of  those  dozens  of  odd  jobs  around  the  place — you  want  an 
overshoe  that  you  can  slip  on  and  off  in  a  hurry.  Here  it  is 
<— buckle  it  on  in  a  second — unbuckle  it  and  push  it  off  with 
your  toe  when  you're  through. 

Ever  work  on  a  job  all  day  long  with  wet,  cold  feet  ?  If 
you  have,  you'll  be  glad  of  the  soft,  fleecy  lining  in  this  new 
overshoe  that  keeps  your  feet  always  warm  and  comfortable. 
Dry^  too — it's  absolutely  water-tight  I 

Think  of  having  an  overshoe  as  warm  and  convenient  as 
an  arctic— as  water-tight  and  easily  cleaned  as  a  rubber  boot  I 
That's  the  new  U.  S.  Walrus— don't  forget  that  name  I  In 
every  way  it's  the  farmer's  ideal  overshoe. 

The  U.  S.  Walrus  is   made   by  the   oldest   and    largest 


•^.  S.**  Walrus  —  An  overshoe  with 
an  all-nibber  surface  that  can  actually 
be  washed  off  after  wearing.  Warm 
as  an  arctic.  Absolutely  water-tight. 
All  weights  and  tizct;  ia  red,  blackt 
uad  white 


*■    - 


I 


"U.S."  Arctics — Made  of  snow-tight  cash- 
merette,  warm  and  comfortable.  Reinforced 
where  the  wear  is  hardest.  In  one,  two,  four 
and  six  buckleSi  all  weights  and  sizes. 


rubber  manufacturer  in  the  world,  and  built  to  last.  The 
sole  consists  of  heavy  layers  of  the  finest  rubber.  Every 
point  of  strain  is  specially  reinforced. 

Ask  your  dealer  today  to  show  you  the  new  U.  S.  Walrus. 
After  you've  worn  a  pair  for  a  day  or  two,  you'll  realize  why 
they're  fast  becoming  so  popular  with  farmers  everywhere. 

Other  ''U.  S/'  models— all  built  for  the 

hardest  wear 

No  matter  how  much  you're  on  your  feet,  nor  what  sort  of  work  you 
do — you  can  find  in  U.  S.  rubber  footwear  exactly  what  you  need. 

There's  the  U.  S.  Arctic,  designed  especially  for  wear  in  cold,  snowy 
weather;  U.  S.  Rubbers,  made  in  all  sizes  and  styles  for  men,  women,  and 
children;  U.  S.  Bootees,  which  lace  smoothly  over  your  sock  like  an 
ordinary  shoe,  yet  are  as  water-tight  as  the  Walrus;  and  U.  S.  Boots, 
which  you'll  find  described  below. 

Every  one  of  these  models  is  made  with  the  same  care  in  the  details 
of  construction  as  the  U.  S.  Walrus.  Tough,  heavy  soles — special  rein- 
forcements  at  toe  and  heel — and  always  the  highest  quality  rubber — 
these  points  are  winning  U.  S.  rubber  footwear  thousands  of  new 
friends  every  year. 

Ask  for  U.  S.  Rubber  footwear — it  means  solid  wear  and  long  service 
for  your  money. 


•^-^ 


it 


U.  S:'  BOOTS-REINFORCED  WHERE  THE 

WEAR  IS  HARDEST 

1 — The  sole— Five  soles  in  one,  all  of  the  finest  rubber. 

2 — Back  of  the  heel — Every  step  you  take  puts  a  strain  on  the  seam 
in  back.  At  this  point  every  U.  S.  Boot  is  reinforced  with 
ten  thicknesses. 

3 — The  toe— Won't  break  through  like  the  toe  in  so  many  boots. 
It  has  three  heavy  layers,  a  special  toe-cap,  and  an  extra  sheet 
of  highest  quality  rubber  on  the  outside. 

4 — The  "bend"  in  front — ^A  boot  has  no  lacing  in  front  to  "give"  as 
you  walk.  Every  mile  you  cover,  the  rubber  there  bends  and 
buckles  750  times.  Six  heavy  thicknesses  give  long  wear  to 
U.  S.  boots  at  this  point. 


AskfofUSr 
RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 


"U.  S.''  Boots  are  made  in  all  sizes  and 
•tylcs— Short,  Storm  King,  Sporting  and 
Hip.    In  red,  black  and  white. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 
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Trapping  Tricks  for  Farm  Boys — V 


CHARLES  H.  CHESLEY 


To  the  average  amateur  trapper  the 
nuiskrat  is  the  most  important  of  the 
fur-bearers,  not  only  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  creature  is  easy  to  cap- 
ture, but  because  he  is  found  almost 
everywhere  that  there  are  ponds,  rivers 
and  wet  swaraps.  Along  the  coast 
line,  in  the  salt  marshes  and  in  shallow 
ponds  they  are  often  found  in  almost 
countless  numbers.  A  few  years  ago 
the  writer  usually  trapped  a  consider- 
able number  each  season,  and  received 
on  an  average  about  20  cents  per  pelt. 
Spring  rats  might  bring  40  or  50  cents 
at  that  time.  Today  I  have  before  me 
a  price  list  quoting  a  price  of  $3.50 
for  the  largest  size  fall' rats,  and  the 
smaller  ones  bring  from  $1  to  $2. 
Surely  there  is  a  golden  opportunity 
tor  farm  boys  just  now  in  trapping 
muskrats. 

It  is  usually  much  easier  to  capture 
muskrats  during  the  fall  than  after 
cold  weather  comes  on.  However, 
there  are  many  localities  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States  where  trapping  nay 
be  carried  on  right  through  the  winter. 
The  muskrat  does  not  become  fvilly 
prime  until  late  winter. 

The     No.     1     single-spring     trap     is 
psually  used  for  muskrats  when  trap- 
ping  is  done  in   the  vicinity  of  their 
houses  and  about  the  feeding  grounds. 
Where     the     animals     are     abundant, 
canals  and  slides  will  be  found.     Set 
the    traps    in    such    places    where   the 
water  is  not  more  than  three  or  four 
inches    deep    and    no    bait    is    needed. 
The    one    hindrance    to    this    kind    of 
trapping   is  the   fact   that   many   rats 
get  away  by  gnawing  or  breaking  off 
the  foot.    I  have  caught  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  muskrat  feet  during  my  years 
of  trapplHg,  hence  I  have  decided  that 
it  is  better  and  probably  more  humane 
to  set  the  traps  along  the  banks  where 
the  water  falls  away  to  a  foot  or  more 
in  depth.     Set  a  stake  at  the  end  of 
the  trap  chain,  and  then   the  captive 
cannot    reach    solid    footing.     In    that 
case   he  soon   drowns.     Carrots,   pars- 
nips   and    sweet    apples    make    good 
muskrat  bait.     It  should  be  suspended 
above    the    trap.      In    shallow    ponds, 
where  the  conical  houses  of  the  rats 
abound,  numbers  may  be  taken  by  put- 
ting the  traps  near  or  at  the  entrance 
to  such  houses.    This  is  not  sportsman- 
like,   perhaps,    and    some    states   have 
enacted  laws  prohibiting  such  trapping. 
Where  rats  are  numerous  and  a  boat 
can   be   used,  there  is  no  better  way 
than  by  the  use  of  a  sunken  box  or 
barrel.     This  should  be  arranged  with 
a  tipping  cover  so  that  the  weight  of 
the  animal   will   precipitate  him   into 
the  receptacle.    If  barrel  is  used,  have 
it  water  tight,  and  sink  It  so  it  will 
protrude  about  three  Inches  above  the 
surface.     Place  bait  on  the  cover,  and 
have  a  few  inches  of  water  in  the  bot- 
tom.     Several    may   be   taken    In   one 
night  by  this  method. 

Mink  sets  may  be  made  along  with 
those  for  muskrats.  as  the  two  animals 
frequent  much  the  same  localities.  I 
have  often  taken  minks  in  the  sets 
made  for  rats.  The  mink,  however,  is 
rather  more  wary,  and  some  skill  Is 
necessary  to  successfully  outwit  the 
sly  fellow.  If  signs  of  the  animals 
are  about,  they  may  bo  captured  by 
using    flflh    for   bait.      When    trapping 


for  muskrats  along  meadow  ditches  it 
is  well  to  put  a  few  drops  of  some  lure 
near  the  traps.  In  this  way  minks  are 
frequently  taken.  Some  trappers  use 
elabo;ate  scents  composed  of  various 
ingredients,  but  to  my  mind  there  is 
nothing  better  than  fish  oil,  which  has 
been  mentioned  in  an  earlier  article. 
A  few  drops  of  this,  splashed  near  the 
sets,  will  call  the  animals  from  a  dis- 
tance. Water  sets  are  best  for  the  boy 
who  has  not  had  much  experience  in 
trapping. 

Along  woodland  creeks  and  brooks 
make  sets  in  hollow  logs  and  holes  in 
the  bank.  A  mink  passing  up  or  down 
the  brook  will  be  pretty  sure  to  pass 
through  any  hollow  log  which  he  finds. 
When  setting  in  earth  or  among  leaves, 
place  a  bit  of  cotton  or  fur  of  the  rab- 
bit under  the  pan  of  the  trap.  Make 
an  excavation  large  enough  for  the 
trap,  and  cover  lightly  with  earth  or 
leaves.  Handle  the  trap  with  gloves 
to  avoid  leaving  scent  upon  it.  The 
carcass  of  a  muskrat  or  rabbit  makes 
good  mink  bait,  but  fish  is  preferable 
to  anything  else. 

Water  sets  should  be  made  in  shal- 
low water  close  to  steep  banks,  also 
upon  sand  bars  where  small  brooks 
enter  larger  streams.  Suspend  a  bait 
above  the  trap,  or  splash  fish  oil  upon 
the  bank.  Traps  should  be  covered 
by  from  one  to  two  inches  of  water, 
and  need  not  be  concealed.  If  set  in 
sand,  be  sure  to  place  something  under 
the  pan  so  as  to  keep  drift  material 
from  collecting. 

Single-spring   traps   of  the  No.    IV-s 
size  are  used  for  mink.     I  have  also 
used    No.    2*s   of   the   kind   that   have 
double  springs  under  the  jaws.     This 
is  a  very  effective  trap  to  use  for  mink, 
having   a  wide   set   and   being   strong 
enough  to  hold  a  raccoon,  should  one 
happen    along.      Where    the    otter    is 
found,  trappers  make  a  few  mink  sets 
with  larger  traps.    Set  just  at  the  foot 
of  miniature  cascades  in  small  brooks. 
The  otter  will  be  quite  likely  to  slide 
down  such  a  place,  should  he  pass  that 
way.     If  the  water  Is  not  more  than 
six  inches  deep  at  the  foot  of  the  fall, 
you  will   stand   a  chance  of  catching 
the  fellow.     Use  a  drag  or  chain  with 
large  grapple  hooks  for  the  otter.     He 
Is  a  strong  fellow  and  adept  at  getting 
out  of  tough  scrapes. 

The  mink  is  selling  pretty  high  this 
season.  Good  northern  skins  of  the 
dark  variety  may  bring  $20.  The 
species  with  fur  of  a  brownish  tinge, 
found  along  the  ocean  coast  princi- 
pally, are  of  less  value.  The  otter 
skin  is  always  valuable.  Both  of  these 
pelts  should  be  stretched  long  and 
narrow.  They  should  be  "cased"  In 
removing. 


Cut  out  the  old  raspberry  canes,  and 
thin  the  new  ones  a  bit.  Have  you 
the  New  York  State  College  raspberry 
bulletin,  R.  C.  F.  36?  A  card  to 
Ithaca,  N.  Y..  will  bring  It  to  you. 


Sing  a  song  of  seed  com, 
A  storehouse  full  of  ears; 

Better  save  enough  this  fall 
To  plant  two  future  years. 

Tennessee  has  adopted  the  farming 
slogan  of  "Lime,  legumes  and  lire 
stock." 


miRABLB. 

DURHAM  HOSlEKf 

Made  Mtrongest  where  the  wear  is  hardest 


o^''*^^^ 


'^OsTe^^ 


The  right  hosiery  for 

the  American  Family 


THE  million*  of  pe<^>le  who  wear  Durable- DURHAM 
Hosiery  are  the  milHoni  who  make  up  the  happy,  sane, 
home-loving  families  of  America. 

They  appreciate  Durable -DURHAM  because  they  reaJize 
that  true  econcMny  is  in  quafity  and  long  wear.  They  like  the 
comfort  of  Durable-DURHAM,  its  fine  appearance,  and  above 
all  its  absolute  dependability. 

Durable-DURHAM  Hosiery  includes  stylet  for  everyone  in 
the  family.  Working  socks  and  dress  socks  for  men  in  all  weights; 
l^ay  and  school  stockings  for  children;  stockings  for  women  in 
sheer  lisle  or  heavier  cotton,  in  all  fashionable  colors. 

Every  pair  is  strong^  reinforced  at  points  of  hardest  wear. 
Tops  are  wide  and  elastic;  sizes  accurately  marked;  feel  and  loca 
are  smooth,  seamless  and  even.  The  Durham  dyes  will  not  fade. 

Ask  for  Durable-DURHAM  Hosiery.  You  should  be  able 
to  find  it  at  any  dealer's.  Look  for  the  Durable- DURHAM 
trade  mark  ticket  attached  to  each  pair. 


DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS,  Durham,  N.  C 

Sales  Department,  88  Leonard  Street,  New  York 


Ship  Your  Raw  Furs  to  the  House  That  Satisfies 

TlM?re  IH  a  certain  feeling  of  satisfaction  In  marketing  your  Raw  Vnn  to  the  beat 
advantaee.  I^et  ub  give  vou  that  senne  of  gratification  that  will  aurely  be  your*  when 
von  receive  our  eheclc  for  one  hundred  centH  on  every  dollar.  Values  baaed  on  unexcalled 
inarkellne  conditions  liberal  asBortment,  and  30  yearn  of  Bquare  dealing.    „     ^  ^ 

We  pay  all  expretM  and  parcel  post  cbargea  and  deduct  no  commLBUon.  Btna  /or  our 
free  price  litt  and  tag: 

L.  RABINOWIT2:,  115-121  Weat  29th  St.,  New  York 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Hone  or  Cow  hide.  Calf  or  other  sklna 
with  h«ir  or  fur  on.  and  make  them 
Into  coats  (  for  men  and  wiinif-n).  robe«, 
ruffs  or  j;love«  whrn  »o  ordered.  Yawr 
Iwr  ■■■<■  will  —t  yMi  !•«•  than  to  bujr 
them  and  be  worth  more. 

0«e  mwfrmU4  eatal*«  RflTea  a  lot  of 
infornmtion.  It  tciU  how  to  take  off 
and  care  for  hide! .  how  and  when  we 
pay  the  frt-ijrlit  both  ways,  about  our 
9mi»  dy*lna  proe»aa  on  cow  and  home 
hide,  calf  and  other  nkinn;  about  th» 
fur  grooda  and  crame  troi>hle#  we  aell, 
taxidermy,  etc 

Then  we  haTB  recently  grot  out  an- 
other we  call  •iir  Faahlon  b*oli,  wholly 
devoted  to  fa»hion  plates  of  niiiffa, 
iieekwear  and  other  fine  fur  (rarments, 
with  prices  ;  alsolur  gannMita  r*m*d* 

You  can  have  either  book  by  aendlnr 
TOUT  correct  address  naminr  which,  or 
both  l>ooka  If  you  need  both.    Addreaa 

Tbc  Crosby  Frisian  For  Company. 
S7t  Lycll  Avc^  Kockcster.  N.  Y. 


ICE 


PLOWS 
TOOLS 


Plow*.  •I9.HO  a 
WH.   H.  PKAY. 

facturcr,  QraaceTlllei 


*  aj». 

,  Afanu- 

.  N.  V. 


Don't  Wear  a  Truss 

ROOKS*  APPLIANCB, 

the  modem  scientifte 
invention,  the  wonderful 
new  discovery  that  re- 
lieves rupture  will  be 
sent  on  trial.  No  bb« 
noxioua  sprinirs  or  pada. 
Has  automatic  Air 
Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts 
together  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  No  salves. 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
Sant  on  trial  to  prove  It. 
Protects  by  U.  S.  pat- 
ents. Cataloffua  and  meas- 
ure blanks  mailed  f  re«.  Send 
name  and   address  todays 

C.  C  BtOOKS,  2S7  C  State  St,  ManhalK  Mck. 

PROTRCT  yonr  riKht*.    Write  for  "Ueoonl  of  fn- 
ventlon"  which  contains  forma  to  ewtaWlsh  evidence 
of  conception  of  vonr  Invention.     Prompt,  personal 
service.   Preliminary  advlo  wlthont  chargje. 
J.  Reaner  Keilf .  Ttt*  Woodward  illdK.,Waab  *n.  D.O 

When    writing    advertisers,    please 
mention   Thb  Pba.cticai,  Fabheb. 


^^. 


Looking  Ahead  to  this  Year's  Work 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

J^iL^'^*^^  I*!f  ""•  ^i  •'•'*  '"'  '**•  ""'  '^^  '"'*  *"  •^*'  '°'  ^^'^  «">"  •«»«»•  publlahed  la  our  Bx- 
perlence  Pool.  AU  our  readers  are  lovlted  to  contribute  their  experience  on  the  topic  under  discussion  and 
■oggest  aubjecui  for  future  dlacuaeloa.    CcntrlbuUoas  must  reach  ua  16  days  before  date  of  issue 


av>PiC  No.  1284,  Fbbruahy  1.— Tell  us  how 
yoD  make  maple  sugar  products  on  the 
rarm.  Do  not  forget  some  of  us  have 
never  tapped  a  tree,  so  describe  briefly  all 
the  necessary  steps. 

Topic  No.  1285,  K^bbuaby  15. — "Neighbors 
— «04»<1  and  Bad."  Everybody  can  write 
•n  this  subject.  Tell  us  abo'ut  some  of 
»ne  ttt'lgbborly  arrangemmts  yon  have 
which  work  to  advantage.  Maybe  your 
•pinion,  with  reasons,  about  an  undesir- 
able neighbor  may  cause  some  of  us  to 
stop  and  ask  ourselves  some  questions, 
so  give   It,   if  you   are   troubled   this  way. 

C.  C.  C,  Jr.,  Penn  Laird,  Va. — 
While  it  is  not  our  desire  to  lessen 
any  of  our  crops  or  live  stock  the 
eoming  year,  circumstances  will  com- 
pel us  to  do  so.  The  recent  great 
slump  in  practically  all  live  stock 
eaught  us  unawares,  and  we,  like  many 
ethers,  broke  even,  with  a  great  deal 
of  hard  work  thrown  away.  We  sold 
some  eighty-odd  beef  cattle  at  a  public 
sale,  and  the  recollection  of  the  sting 
will  remain  long  after  the  cry  for 
"more  food"  has  been  forgotten.  We 
are  whole-hearted,  whole-souled  folks 
in  this  section  of  Virginia,  giving  food 
to  the  hungry,  whether  they  be  clad 
in  rags  or  silk.  There  is  one  thing 
we  demand,  however,  in  giving,  namely, 
selecting  the  recipients  of  our  gifts. 
We  were  deprived  of  this  great  pleasure 
in  giving  along  the  live  stock  line 
since  we  have  had  the  great  slump  put 
over  on  us,  the  results  of  which  mean 
fewer  live  stock  of  all  kinds  in  this 
section.  We  are  feeding  less  live  stock 
than  we  have  fed  in  years  and  years. 
While  we  firmly  believe  practically  all 
live  stock  will  rise  to  prices  previous 
to  the  slump,  particularly  if  other 
tommodities  remain  high,  we,  like 
others  in  this  section,  prefer  remain- 
ing on  the  safe  side  till  the  situation 
is  slightly  clearer. 

As  scarce  as  labor  is  in  this  section, 
it  can  be  gotten  for  some  price,  though 
that  price  will  .not  leave  the  farmer  a 
profit  in  many  branches  of  agriculture. 
This  being  the  case,  we  will  be  com- 
pelled to  cut  down  many  of  our  crops 
to  just  what  we  can  handle  ourselves. 
Our  corn,  for  instance,  will  not  justify 
the  wages  we  w«uld  have  to  pay.  Con- 
sequently we  will  only  plant  what  we 
can  cultivate  and  harvest  without  hire. 
That  farm  products  will  remain  high 
lor  years  to  come  there  is  no  question 
In  my  mind.  Sudden  drops  in  farm 
products  such  as  we  have  experienced, 
recently,  while  trying  at  the  time,  only 
mean  a  still  higher  boost  eventually. 
Such  slumps  decrease  production  rap- 
idly, the  reaction  of  which  is  somewhat 
slower  but  just  as  certain.  Scarcity  of 
anything  will  create  demand,  which  in 
turn  boosts  prices.  Farmers  In  gen- 
eral are  fast  getting  wise  to  the  fact 
that  it  don't  pay  to  produce  food  just 
to  be  producing  It,  with  no  profits 
tidded.  When  a  thing  fails  to  pay 
them  a  profit,  they  are  going  to  leave 
It  off.  thus  boosting  prices  of  farm 
products  up  a  little  higher  every  time 
they  slump. 

A.  J.  L.,  Albion,  W.  Va. — We  are 
situated  several  miles  from  a  good 
market,  though  there  is  a  fairly  good 
one  for  most  farm  products  at  the  coal 
mines  situated  from  ten  to  twenty 
miles  away.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
get  feeds  for  stock  from  the  depot, 
which  necessitates  a  haul  in  wagons 
over  a  ten-mile  stretch  of  road  that 
Is  not  of  the  best,  so  we  try  to  grow 
as  much  of  our  feed  as  we  can  on  the 
farm.  Eggs,  fruits  and  sorghum  mo- 
lasses are  ready  sale,  and  eggs  and 
molasses  are  not  very  heavy  to  get  to 
market  compared  with  their  value. 
We  produced  some  of  these  for  sale  last 
year,  and  we  plan  to  produce  more  next 
year  compared  with  our  other  products. 

The  sorghum  cane.  If  well  culti- 
vated, will  yield  from  |100  to  |150 
worth  of  syrup  per  acre,  and  besides 
this  It  yields  a  heavy  crop  of  seed, 


valuable  as  a  poultry  feed,  and  also 
yields  a  heavy  crop  of  blades  that  are 
valuable  as  a  rough  feed  for  sheep, 
cattle  and  horses.  We  have  a  flock  of 
twenty-four  sheep,  and  plan  to  grow 
some  lambs  for  market. 

Heretofore  we  have  depended  on 
others  to  market  our  farm  products, 
but  we  think  of  arranging  our  culti- 
vated crops  so  as  to  take  time  to  do 
our  own  marketing.  We  can  hardly 
expect  prices  to  continue  as  good  as 
they  have  been,  and  will  not  depend 
on  hired  help,  but  will  only  undertake 
to  cultivate  what  we  can  do  with  the 
help  of  tho  other  members  of  the 
family. 

Mrs.  C.  S.  P.,  Jeffersontown,  Ky.— 
We  have  two  tenants  engaged  for  the 
coming  year.  Both  men  have  families, 
and  we  furnish  each  a  house,  garden, 
cow  and  cow  feed.  They  share  in  the 
crops  they  raise,  but  any  other  work 
they  do  on  the  farm  they  receive 
straight  wages  of  $1.50  per  day,  board- 
ing  themselves.  Oats  is  the  only  crop 
the  men  will  grow  together.  Other 
crops,  consisting  of  corn  and  tobacco, 
they  will  grow  separate.  We  furnish 
ground,  team,  tools  and  seed.  Thfty  do 
the  work,  and  receive  one-half  of  the 
tobacco,  two-thirds  of  the  oats  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  corn.  Besides  the  crops, 
we  have  twelve  acres  of  meadows  In 
which  the  tenants  have  no  interest, 
also  our  boy  plans  to  raise  about  three 
acres  of  onions  and  potatoes,  and  we 
intend  to  have  about  an  acre  in  garden. 
We  have  a  team  of  mules,  a  team  of 
work  mares,  an  extra  driving  horse, 
eight  head  of  cattle  and  seventeen 
head  of  hogs,  five  of  them  brood  sows. 
We  expect  tb  profit  quite  a  bit  from 
pigs  and  calves,  as  all  the  cows  are 
due  to  freshen  in  the  spring  and  one 
litter  of  pigs  is  already  here. 

We  do  not  believe  that  farm  produce 
will  ever  fall  to  either  pre-war  pro- 
duction or  price,  but  we  do  believe 
after  a  time — after  the  world  has  gotten 
on  its  feet,  so  to  speak— that  real  estate 
and  farm  produce  will  come  to  a  slow 
decline  in  price.  In  the  war  that  has 
just  passed,  the  world  has  come  to 
consider  the  farmer  In  a  new  light, 
and  we  believe  that  he  who  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  stem  the  tide  just  now  is  the 
one  who  has  a  great  reward  in  store 
for  him.  Uncertain  conditions  are  not 
always  promising,  but  to  us  the  future 
looks  bright. 


Mrs.  E.  M.  A.,  Ashville,  N.  Y.— 
Our  plans  for  next  year  are  more 
definite  than  usual  at  this  early  date. 
A  promising  looking  wheat  field  should. 
If  it  does  well,  furnish  our  own  flour 
and  seed,  and  isn't  intended  for  any- 
thing else.  Of  course,  no  other  crops 
are  in,  but  we  hope  to  raise  a  supply 
of  oats  and  corn  for  our  own  stock, 
plenty  of  hay,  some  roots,  and  a  garden 
which  will  furnish  vegetables  for  our 
table.  The  stock  will  consist  of  one 
to  two  cows,  from  which  we  will  have 
our  own  milk,  butter,  cream,  butter- 
milk, etc.;  a  team  to  do  the  farm 
work,  a  small  flock  of  hens  to  supply 
our  own  table  with  eggs  and  meat, 
and  all  other  stock  kept  will  be  en- 
tirely optional — a  pig  for  home  use, 
and  a  breeding  sow.  If  they  come  cheap 
enough:  a  few  sheep,  on  the  same 
condition,  but  nothing  otherwise. 

The  labor  problem  Is  simple.  Our 
own  work  will  be  cut  so  short  that 
a  part  of  our  time  will  be  free,  and 
It  will  be  utilized  working  for  others. 

Perhaps  these  may  sound  like  selfish 
plans,  but  with  "all  the  world  beside" 
lined  up  against  the  farmer,  the  con- 
stant and  systematic  persecution  to 
which  he  is  subjected  leaves  no  other 
course  open  to  him.  If  things  continue 
In  the  direction  they  are  going  now, 
we  shall  work  out  exclusively  In  1921, 
and  raise  nothing  but  a  garden. 


^The  Hef  Results 


from  your  fertilizer  will  be  greater 

if  you  use 

ROYSTER'S 


VWAOe  MASH 
WKCISTCRCe 


The  Fertilizer  that  made 
Fish  Scrap  Famous 

F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Feed  for  a  Bigger  Herd 


The  size  of  your  herd  is  not  limited 
of  acres  on  your  farm  but  largely  by  the 
that  those  acres  produce.  You  can  carry 
by  growing  more  feed  to  the  acre.  The 
produce  more  feed,  which  increases  the 
to  be  returned  to  the  land  and  increase  its 
power. 


by  the  number 
amount  of  feed 
more  live  stock 
right  fertilizers 
manure  supply 
crop-producing 


A-A-C-  Fertilizers 

Make  This  Possible 

^m'^^^^  specialized  fertilizers  that  help  to  produce  maximum 
yieWs      They  are  made   to   suit  your  crops  and  farm  conditions, 
special  fertilizers  for  top-dressing  grass,  special  fertilizers  for  Com 
Oats   and   other  grain,   special  fertilizers   for   use  with    manure  or 
without. 

Our  Agricultural  Service  Bureau  can  help  you  to  select  the  fer- 
tilizers best  suited  to  your  crops  and  your  own  farm  conditions. 
I  his  Bureau  has  made  fertilizer  tests  in  many  states.  It  is  under  the 
personal  charge  of  Dr.  H  J.  Wheeler,  formerly  Director  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Write  for  informa- 
tion.    The  service  is  free. 

IT  ^^-^^  ""Vf  ''t'^^l  ?.^*i*  ^°'"  ?">■  ^^^*  "^'wr  fo  Make  Money  with 
F^ruifxers.  It  is  full  of  practical  fertilizer  information  and  containt 
4t)  illustrations. 

if  we  have  no  agent  in  yonr  town,  we  want  one. 

The  American  Agricoltiiral  Cfiemical  Company 


Atlanta 

BotTON 

Baltimobb 
BarwALo 


Cmarlsston 

Cincinnati 

Clxvbland 

Columbia 

rUmm  mddm*  Ogut 


Sales 

Offices 


A  A 


Detuoit 
Jackionvillk 
Lot  Angeles 
Montgomkkv 

Ntmmt  f  Y»m 


New  YORK 
Philadelphia 
Savannah 
St.  Louii,  Btc, 
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THE  MAGIC  VJORD: 

OR  LADDIE  AND  POLLY  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Written  especially  for  this  paper  by  Uncle  George, 
faunder  of  the  P.  I.  O.  Club  in  The  Practical  Farmer 


GUARANTEE 


CHAPTER  XLII 
"Jimminy  crickets!    This  is  certainly 
a  fine  sled,"  said  Laddie  to  himself  as 
he  went  speeding  down  the  hill  where 
a  number  of  boys  and  girls  were  coast- 
ing.     Every    trip    down    he    went   the 
farthest,  much  to  the  envy  of  several 
other  boys  who  had  also  received  new 
sledA  for  Christmas.    All  morning  both 
Polly    and    Laddie    had    been    skating 
with  the  new  skates  they  had  received 
for     Christmas.       Indeed,     they     had 
thought  last  Christmas  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  have  more  things  or 
a  better  time,  but  this  year  far  sur- 
passed   last.      They    were    really    and 
truly    grandchildren    now,    and    while 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Robinson    had    always 
treated    them    as   their   own   children, 
they  felt  as  if  they  must  do  something 
special  this  year  to  celebrate  the  find- 
ing of  their  daughter's  children.     To 
try    to   tell   all   they   did   would   be   a 
long*  story  in  itself,  and  even  to  tell 
what   they  gave  as  presents  would  be 
more  than  you  could  remember.   Every- 
body   on    the   farm   had   the   merriest 
Christmas  possible,  and  the  wishes  for 
a   happy    New    Year   were   multiplied 
many  times. 

One  day  during  the  Christmas  holi- 
days, when  everybody  was  home  from 
school  having  a  good  time.  Laddie  met 
Soapy  Clockworthy  on  the  skating 
pond,  and  said  to  him:  "Hey,  Soapy, 
do  you  want  to  make  some  money?" 

"Betcha  life  I  do,"  replied  Soapy. 
"I'd  like  to  buy  some  things  like  you 
got  for  Christmas." 

"Tell  you  how  we  can  do  it,"  con- 
fided Laddie  as  he  drew  Soapy  to  one 
side.  "Silas  is  making  lots  of  money 
trapping  fur  animals,  and  I  heard  him 
say  if  he  could  only  catch  some  foxes 
he  would  be  rich,  because  their  furs 
are  worth  a  lot  of  money  this  year." 
"That's  right,"  agreed  Soapy.  "There 
are  lots  of  foxes  around  here,  but  they 
are  too  wise  to  go  into  a  trap." 

"Yes.  but  I  can  talk  to  them,  and  I 
will  fool  them  so  we  can  catch  them," 
said   laddie.  • 

"Talk  to  them:"  exclaimed  Soapy. 
••Whatcha  trying  to  tell  me?" 

"Yes,  I  can  talk  to  any  animal  liv- 
ing, because  I  know  the  Magic  Word," 
asserted  Laddie.     "All  you  have  to  do 
is  whisper  it  so  the  animal  can  hear 
you.  and  then  you  can  tell  it  anything 
you   want  and  it  can  talk  to  you.     I 
know  1  can  do  it,  because  I  have  done 
it  many  times.     I  never  tried  to  work 
any    tricks   on   animals   before,    but    I 
don't  see  why  we  can't  do  it  just  this 
one  time.     Foxes  are  not  much  good 
anyhow,   as    far   as   I    can    see.     If   a 
few  do  get  caught  they  won't  be  missed 
near  as  much  as  my  father  misses  the 
chickens  and  geese  which  they  take." 
"I  believe  what  you  say  about  foxes 
stealing    chickens,"    answered    Soapy, 
"but  I  have  my  doubts  about  you  hav- 
ing any  Magic  Word  so  you  can  talk 
to  animals." 

"Well.  Ill  show  you."  replied  Lad- 
die, "when  we  go  to  the  traps  and  find 
a  fox  caught  in  each  one.  We  want  to 
set  as  many  as  we  can,  because  I  want 
to  send  as  many  as  possible  into  the 
traps  the  first  night.  I  am  afraid  I 
couldn't   fool   them  two  nights." 

"Well,  my  father  was  born  In  Mis- 
souri and  you  have  to  'show  me',"  said 
Soapy  as  he  and  Laddie  parted  for  their 
respective  homes  that  afternoon  as  it 
was  growing  dusk. 

Laddie  could  not  help  thinking  as 
he  walked  up  the  lane,  and  nearly  all 
the  time  he  was  eating  his  supper, 
what  a  wonderful  idea  for  making 
money  had  struck  him.    He  had  never 


tried  before  to  take  advantage  of  his 
Magic  Word,  but  he  could  see  now  how 
he  could  use  it  often  to  his  advantage. 
He  was  very  tired  this  particular 
night,  and  went  up  to  bed  early.  It 
was  not  long  after  his  head  struck  the 
pillow  before  he  was  sound  asleep. 
Suddenly  he  sat  straight  up  in  bed 
with  a  start  as  if  somebody  had  called 
him.     "What  is  it?"  he  asked. 

"I  am  the  fairy  which  gave  you  the 
Magic  Word  when  you  were  in  the 
police  station,"  replied  the  light, 
feathery  image  which  was  sitting  on 
his  bed. 

"Yes,  I  remember  you  well,"  an- 
swered Laddie.  "What  can  I  do  for 
you?" 

"Nothing  more,"  said  the  fairy.  You 
have  had  the  Magic  Word  a  long  time 
now,  and  have  used  it  a  lot,  always 
with  good  success.  Yesterday  I  heard 
you  planning  how  to  use  it  to  destroy 
some  of  my  friends — the  foxes — and  I 
have  come  to  tell  you  ,that  you  can't 
use  it  any  more." 

"Please,  oh,  please,  don't  say  that," 
sobbed  Laddie.  "I  won't  trap  any 
foxes." 

"It  is  too  late  now  to  be  sorry," 
replied  the  fairy,  "because  I  have  al- 
ready changed  the  Magic  Word.  Not 
an  animal,  tree,  bush  or  the  smallest 
insect  will  now  answer  the  word  you 
know.  When  the  holder  of  a  Magic 
Word  once  breaks  faith  with  us  we 
never  admit  him  again  to  our  great 
secret.    I  am  going  now.    Good-bye." 

"Wait!  Wait!"  pleaded  Laddie  as 
the  big  tears  came  streaming  down 
his  cheeks  and  he  cried  as  if  his  heart 
would  break. 

Mother  and  Father  Robinson  in  the 
room  below  came  running  up  to  him, 
and  called  as  they  came,  "What  is  the 
matter?" 

"I  had  a  very  bad  dream,"  sobbed 
Laddie. 

"Guess  you  ate  too  much  of  that 
mince  pie  for  your  supper,"  suggested 
his  father. 

"He  only  had  a  quarter  of  one,"  cor- 
rected his  mother,  who  did  not  like  to 
think  of  her  pies  producing  such  bad 
effects.  "Maybe  it  was  something  else 
he  ate." 

"No  matter  what  it  was.  I  am  all 
right  now,**  said  Laddie  as  his  mother 
bent  over  and  kissed  hin:.  'You  can 
go  downstairs  again  and  let  me  finish 
my  sleep  out." 

"That  boy  has  the  right  stuff  in 
him."  said  Mr.  Robinson  to  his  good 
wife  as  they  went  to  their  room  again. 
"It  seems  to  me  we  will  hear  some- 
thing good  from  him  some  day  after 
I  send  him  to  college." 

It  was  a  long  time  again  before 
Laddie  could  get  to  sleep.  He  kept 
thinking  and  thinking  about  how  he 
lost  the  Magic  Word,  and  could  blame 
nobody  but  himself.  He  knew  now 
that  he  must  get  along  as  best  he 
could  to  learn  nature's  secrets.  Before 
he  finally  got  to  sleep  he  resolved  never 
to  try  again  to  take  advantage  of  dumb 
animals,  to  study  hard  at  school  and 
some  time  be  a  great  scientist  who 
knew  more  about  nature  than  any  other 
living  man. 

THE  END 


Grumbling  doesn't  pay.  It  only 
makes  the  hard  job  harder. 

There  were  75,125  unlicensed  dogs 
killed  by  oflScers  in  Pennsylvania  dur- 
ing the  year  1918.  Number  of  dogs 
licensed  was  362,249. 


MOLINB 

CmLLED  PLOWS 

The  Moline  Plow  Company  is  the  only  manufacturer  of  Chilled 
Plows  that  guarantees  Chilled  Plow  Moldboards  against  break- 
age in  actual  field  use,  while  at  the  same  time  guaranteeing 
them  to  properly  fit  and  to  have  a  deep  chilled  wearing  face 

as  hard  as  the  hardest  of  chilled  moldboards. 
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The  Moline  Line 
of  Implements 

.-^  Plow* 

^1      Ul«*>  and  chiliad) 

Harrows 

Planter* 

Cultivator* 

Grain  Drill* 

Urn*  Sowar* 

May  Raka* 
Mar  Loadar* 
Hff  Slackar* 
Grain  Binder* 
Com  Biftdar* 


A  guarantee  mean*  nothinf  if 
It  does  not  give  the  advantages 
which  it  sets  forth.  Moline 
ChiHed  Plows  give  the  users  th« 
best  possible  value  when  they 
buy  and  afterwards  save  the  ex- 
pense of  repairs  due  to  breakage. 
The  bard  surfaces  on   Moline 


Chilled  Plows  resist  the  wear  of 
gritty  soils  and  the  gray  iron 
backs  do  not  break. 

The  Moline  Line  offers  a 
chilled  plow  for  every  plowing 
requirement  and  every  plow  is 
light  in  draft,  easily  handled 
and  does  excellent  work. 


See  your  Molinm  Dealer  about  tetiing  a  MoUnm 
Plow  now  or  writo  ua  for  full  informatioa, 

MoKne  Plow  Co.,  Moline»  Ulinois 

Naarast  Branck  at  Pouglikeepsie.  N.Y.  and  Baltimora.  Md. 
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SINCE     1065  'MOLINE"   ON  4^   FARM 
IMPLEMENT     HAS   BEEN  A  MARK  OF  QUALITY 


Harvest  20*o45  Bushel  to  Acre  Wheat 
=*  m  WESTERN  CANADA    ,  %.  - 
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Farm  lands 
Low  Prices. 


[•dt< 
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Think  what  that  means  to  you  in 

good  hard  dollare  with  the  great  de- 

inand  for  wheat  at  high  prices.    Many 

farmers  in  Western  Canada  have  paid  for  their  land 

from  a  single  crop.     The  same  success  may  still  be 

yours,  for  you  can  buy  on  easy  terms. 

Farm  Land  at  $  i  5  to  $30  an  Acre 

located  near  thriving  towns,  good  markets,  railways —land  of  a 
kind  which  grows  20  to  45  Duahala  off  whaat  to  tha  acra. 
Good  grazing  lands  at  low  prices  convenient  to  vour  grain  farm  en- 
able you  to  reap  the  proffiU  from  stock  raising  and  dairying. 

Learn  the  Facts  About  Western  Canada 

— iow  taxation  (none  on  improvements),  healthful  climate,  good 
schools,  churches,  pleasant  social  relationships,  a  prosperous  and 

industrious  people.  ...        .  ^  ^  .^      , 

For  illaatrsted  lit«rstare,  msM.  description  of  farm  opportaniUas  in 
Manitoba.  Saakatebewan  and  Alberta,  redaeed  railroad  rates,  etc.,  write 
Departmeot  of  Iramigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 

F.  A.  HARRI80N 

too  NORTH  SECOND  ST.,  MARRISBURG,  PA. 

Canadian  Oevamment  Acent, 


CLOVER*^^**^ 


BARGAIN 

•uadaHl 

■t  iMuvmia, 


\m/  A  MTirr^  T»rmet  and  wife  first  of  March. 
▼V  An  1  KmU  Small  farm  ;  two  In  family. 
■  Hmall  line  of  stock.  PfRrtlcal 
all  around  man.  Wife  (ceneral  hon««*k<>«'per,  r««>  of 
milk,  biittPf  and  a  lew  rhIckenH.  Good  home  to  the 
rl«?ht  parties.  Heference  rcHiulred.  Addrww  OiM-or- 
tunlty.  care  Practical  Farmer.  121  N.  7th  St..  Fhlla, 


When    writing    advertlserB,    pleaM 
mention   The  Practical  Faemee, 


\ 


M 


dhOl^ 


^Thia  M  tbe  farm  women  •  own  department— for  them  and  by  them.  It  it  devoted  to  the  diacuaaion 
•t  topics  of  everyday  mtere*t  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.  The  Practical  Farmer  inyitea— 
and  expects— you  not  only  to  write  your  experiences  on  the  topics  under  discussion  but  also  to 
propose  topics  for  future  discussions.  The  best  letter  pubUahed  herein  each  issue  will  be  awarded 
a  pnxa  of  one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cenU.  Address 
WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Fkbulahy  1. — What  flower  garden  Is  com-i 
plete  without  Its  roses?  Tell  us  what 
treatment  you  have  found  gives  the  most 
bloums,  and  mention  some  good  varieties, 
not  forgetting  the  climbers,  which  can 
be  bought  for  a  new  garden.  | 

Febki  AKV  15. — Several  of  our  contributors 
have  expressed  a  desire  that   we   have  a 


discussion  on  "Training  Children  in  the 
Home."  Tell  us  your  experience  along 
these  lines.  There  is  a  mental,  moral 
and  physical  side  to  this  question,  so 
write  about  any  or  all. 

Cef  your  contribution  in  marly.  If  it  dom»  not 
raach  u«  at  laoMt  IS  daya  bmform  tha  data  of 
issue.  It  will  ba  too  lata. 


Things  to  Make  in  the  Spare  Moments 


Mrs.  O.  J.,  Rio,  La. — I  read  a  few 
days  ago  that  we  are  facing  a  cotton 
famine.  This  decided  me,  as  soon  as 
the  holidays  were  over,  to  go  over  a 
barrel  of  rags  and  cast-ofC  clothing. 

From  the  backs  of  house  dresses  I 
will  make  some  neat  kitchen  aprons. 
Two  or  three  old  plain  skirts  will 
make  copifort£ible  petticoats  when  the 
frayed  edges  are  trimmed  off  and  ruf- 
fles of  sateen  put  on.  From  the  better 
portions  of  an  old  linen  tablecloth  I 
will  get  several  doilies.  I  will  hem 
them  on  the  machine,  and  finish  witfr 
narrow  crochet  edges.  The  ends  of 
towels  will  make  nice,  soft  wash  rags. 
The  ends  of  bed  sheets  malce  useful 
"kitchen  clo+hs"  to  wrap  bread,  cover 
pies,  etc.  I  will  tear  a  few  strips  of 
soft  linen  and  cotton  and  roll  for 
bandages.  One  never  knows  when 
they  may  be  needed.  A  pair  of  ragged 
blankets  can  be  tacked  closely  between 
covers  made  of  flour  sacks  for  a  com- 
forter. Pieces  flt  for  nothing  else  will 
be  torn  into  rug  rags.  I  have  a  fat  bag 
of  scraps,  trimmings  and  braids  left 
from  the  family  sewing,  and  seme  rem- 
naiits  bought  just  because  they  were 
pretty  and  cheap.  These  I  will  bring 
out,  and  plan  and  cut  and  sew  till 
they  are  made  into  little  garments, 
serviceable  as  well  as  pretty.  I  may 
slip  off  to  the  store  and  buy  more 
remnants  just  for  the  love  of  making 
wee  clothes.  When  done  I  will  pack 
them  nicely  and  gend  to  the  nearest 
orphanage  or  Red  Cross  station  to  be 
distributed  among  the  needy. 


Mrs.  P.  C.  H.,  Cornplanter,  Pa. — 
After  Christmas  work,  may  this  year 
be  made  both  pleasant  and  profitable 
by  making  either  crocheted  or  braided 
rugs.  I  was  visiting  a  friend  the  other 
day,  and  found  the  rooms  so  cozy,  with 
a  rug  every  place  one  would  care  to 
use  one;  and  as  carpet  warp  is  so  high 
now,  one  can  leave  that  out.  I  re- 
solved to  try  It,  and  already  have  a 
light  blue  one  in  process  of  crochet. 
The  stitch  is  plain,  no  thread  over, 
and  widens  to  lay  flat;  or  if  oval  ones 
are  wanted,  start  with  a  straight  chain, 
and  widen  as  for  round  ones,  or  at  ends 
or  sides,  making  it  octagonal  in  shape. 

The  braided  rugs  give  a  good  chance 
to  use  heavy  material,  and  are  quite 
as  pretty;  and  If  you  want  to  know 
their  value  in  dollar8''and  cents,  ask 
the  price  in  a  department  store,  but 
better  take  it  sitting,  as  the  price 
might  floor  you. 

Look  over  your  colors,  and  arrange 
a  color  scheme,  letting  one  color  follow 
through  the  rug  if  possible.  Braid 
three  strands  flat  and  sew  together  flat 
on  back,  baseball  stitch,  with  very 
strong  thread. 


Miss  I.  E.  B.,  Franklinville,  N.  Y. 
— Chair  cushions,  though  considered  an 
old-fashioned  "fad."  we  flnd  indis- 
pensable in  our  home,  for  one  of  us 
is  a  semi-invalid,  and  father  and 
mother,  now  In  their  sixties,  think  a 
cushion  In  a  rocking-chair  rests  them 
wonderfully  when  tired. 

Our  cushions  are  of  feather  ticking, 
filled  with  hens*  feathers,  with  the  out- 
side covers  attractively  made  of 
worsteds,  sateens  and  ginghams,  usu- 
ally the  last  two,  as  they  are  washable. 
I  am  making  a  cover  now  for  the 
cushion  of  our  large  rocker.     It  is  of 


golden  brown  sateen,  with  a  bouquet 
of  red  roses,  buds  and  green  leaves 
cut  out  of  sateen  and  sewed  on  the 
top  in  applique  fashion,  and  around 
this  is  a  motto  worked  with  gold  col- 
ored san  silk. 

I  made  a  very  pretty  one  which  was 
bought  by  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  for  an 
Invalid  lady.  It  was  made  octagon 
shape,  of  dark  red  sateen,  with  a  one- 
inch  strip  of  dark  green  like  a  frame 
around  the  edge  of  the  top,  and  a  vine 
of  dark  blue  morning  glories  with  their 
green  leaves  appliqued  in  a  semicircle 
on  one  side  of  the  top,  partly  enclos- 
ing these  words  of  Scripture,  ''Seek  ye 
first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His 
righteousness,"  outlined  in  gold  colored 
san  silk. 

I  make  rugs  out  of  the  best  parts 
of  old,  worn-out  coats,  which  everyone 
thinks  are  pretty.  I  cut  animals, 
birds,  etc.,  out  of  different  colored 
cloth,  and  applique  them  on  a  back- 
ground of  black  cloth  sewed  fast  to 
canvas.  I  then  trim  the  edges  with 
rows  of  black  and  gray  scallops.  The 
result  is  a  durable,  pretty  rug. 


A.  E.  D.,  Williamsport,  Md.— Now 
that  Christmas  is  over  and  we  want 
to  make  something  for  ourselves,  let 
me  suggest  some  things  that  I  have 
found  practical. 

A  biscuit  cushion  Is  very  pretty  and 
economical,  for  many  bits  of  silk  and 
velvet  may  be  used  that  would  other- 
wise be  useless.  For  the  bottom  of 
the  biscuits  cut  a  pattern  of  cardboard 
2\<i  Inches  square;  then  any  old  mate- 
rial can  be  used  for  this  foundation. 
The  cardboard  pattern  for  top  should 
be  3  Inches  square.  Lay  a  small  box 
plait  in  center  of  three  sides  of  the 
top  on  the  foundation.  Put  a  small 
batch  of  cotton  in  center,  and  close 
the  remaining  side.  One  hundred 
biscuits  will  be  necessary  to  make  a 
fair-sized  cushion.  Arrange  them  with 
colors  blending  and  well  mixed.  Sew 
together  on  a  foundation.  For  stuffing, 
use  shredded  paper,  hair,  cotton  or 
feathers. 

A  sewing-bag  is  another  useful 
article.  Cut  a  circular  piece  of  fiowerod 
cretonne  18  Inches  in  diameter;  also 
cut  two  pieces  of  same  size  of  sateen 
to  match.  Next  place  a  circular  piece 
of  cardboard  5  inches  in  diameter  be- 
tween cretonne  and  one  piece  of  sateen. 
Place  other  piece  of  sateen  over  this, 
and  stitch  all  around  the  cardl)oard. 
Stitch  cretonne  and  piece  of  sateen 
next  to  It  together  around  the  edge, 
with  white  lawn  bias  binding,  and 
finish  the  other  piece  of  sateen  like 
this.  Stitch  from  edge  of  cardl>oard  to 
edge  of  material  at  equal  distance, 
making  eight  compartments.  In  the 
center  of  each  compartment  sew  a 
small  Ivory  ring  to  the  last  piece  of 
sateen.  Have  2'4  yards  of  1-inch  satin 
ribbon  to  match.  Cut  four  IS-imh 
lengths.  Sew  them  to  rings,  and  tie 
all  together  in  the  center  with  a  bow. 
You  will  find  this  handy  to  hang  on 
your  sewing  machine. 


Mrs.  D.  E.  L..  Norwood,  N.  C. — A 
number  of  useful  and  attractive  ar- 
ti(  les  can  be  made  from  di.?carded 
clothing  and  hose  ttiat  collect  so  rapidly 
these  days.  One  day  I  foiind  in  the 
rag  bag  an  old  white  shirt,  a  blue 
percale  dress  and  a  red  one,  which   I 


tore  into  strips  one-quarter  of  an  inch 
wide,  sewed  the  ends  together,  wound 
into  three  balls,  and  crocheted  a  square 
case  for  a  chair  cushion.  I  used  the 
solid  filet  pattern,  and  made  one-third 
of  the  top  red,  one-third  white  and 
one-third  blue.  I  did  the  same  for  the 
bottom,  then  placed  the  top  on  the 
bottom,  the  blue  ends  together,  and 
crov'^heted  three  edges  together.  On 
the  side  left  open  to  receive  the  pillow 
I  sewed  dress  clasps. 

My  sister  is  crooljetlng  one  of  old 
silk  hose.  Of  course,  the  hose  had  to 
be  cut,  instead  of  torn   into  strips. 

If  you  have  never  tried  it  you  will 
be  surprised  what  a  soft,  smooth  mat 
or  rug  can  be  made  from  old  stockings. 
Cut  the  strips  one-half  inch  wide,  or 
wider  If  desired.  Take  three  strips 
the  same  color  and  plait  a  few  yards. 
Then,  with  a  needle  and  coarse  thread, 
begin  the  center  of  the  rug  by  sewing 
the  plaits  together,  shaping  it  round, 
oval  or  square.  Add  a  few  strips  at 
a  time,  plait,  and  pin  at  the  end  to 
keep  it  from  unplaiting  while  you  sew 
it  to  the  rug.  Keep  the  rug  made  up 
as  you  go,  then  you  can  see  how  fast 
it  grows  and  just  where  you  want  to 
put  in  another  color.  The  center  of 
the  rug  can  be  made  of  one  color,  and 
a  different  color  used  for  the  border, 
or  different  colored  strips  can  be  used 
from  the  first  and  prod«ce  a  spotted 
rug.  I  have  a  serviceable  rug  plaited 
from  blue  and  yellow  overalls.  Work 
of  this  kind  is  nice  to  pick  up  on 
dark,  dreary  days,  as  it  is  not  hard 
on  the  eyes. 


Mrs.  W.  J.  L.,  Canastota,  N.  Y.— 
After  Christmas  I  plan  to  make  my 
undergarments  for  the  year's  supply, 
as  nightgowns,  corset  covers,  skirts, 
etc.  For  one  corset  cover  I  am  cro- 
cheting a  yoke  of  Palm  Beach  lace, 
or  it  is  sometimes  called  "monkeyface" 
or  "edelweise."  I  originated  the  yoke, 
and  have  never  seen  it  published.  Let 
me  say  if  you  spend  time  on  making 
such  work,  select  a  pattern  that  is 
durable  as  well  as  pretty.  Filet  cro- 
chet and  many  other  beautiful  patterns 
requiring  so  much  time  do  not  wear 
well.  For  night  gowns  and  corset 
covers  I  use  a  very  good  quality  of 
embroidery  silk  in  blue  or  pink,  and 
briar-stitch  the  neck  and  sleeves  or 
whatever  part  needs  trimming,  I  like 
these  better  than  the  more  elaborately 
trimmed  ones. 

Each  month  I  expect  to  make  one  or 
two  pretty  pieces  of  needlework  for 
1920  Christmas  gifts.  The  January 
work  will  be  a  handkerchief  with  fine 
tatted  edging. 


Ladies'  Styles  and  Agriculture  in 
Borneo 

J.    a.    B.    SMITH 

The  Borneo  ladles  are  affected  more 
by  the  style  of  ears  than  of  dress,  ac- 
cording to  the  parish  letter  received 
from  Rev.  J.  M,  Hoover,  Sibu,  Sarar 
wak,  Borneo.  Dr.  Hoover,  who  went 
from  Chambersburg,  Pa,,  as  a  mission- 
ary, lives  at  Sarawak,  an  independent 
state  of  Northwest  Borneo,  Malaysia. 
The  town  is  governed  by  an  English 
"raja,"  and  the  mission  Is  on  the 
Rejang  river,  near  the  town  of  Sibu, 

Dr.  Hoover,  In  his  letter  regarding 
the  centenary  campaign  to  the  mem- 
bers and  friends  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  describes  the  trimming 
of  the  ears  of  a  Dyak's  daughter,  which 
was  performed  without  anesthetics. 

"I  met  a  Chinaman  who  said  he  was 
going  to  a  Dyak's  house  to  cut  the 
ears  of  the  Dyak's  daughter,"  writes 
Dr,  Hoover.  "That  seemed  like  some- 
thing doing,  so  I  asked  to  go  along. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  house  I  found 
that  styles  were  changed  and  the  lady 
was  having  her  ear  lobes  cut  off.  The 
Chinaman  went  to  work  with  pn  old 
razor,  then  sewed  the  two  ends  to- 
gether with  a  rusty  needle  and  a  piece 
of  white  thread.  1  saw  her  some  time 
after,  and  the  Chinaman  had  made  a 
very  good  job  of  it," 

Speaking  of  eating  in  a  Dyak's  home. 
Dr.  Hoover  says: 

"We  stayed  for  dinner  at  the  chiefs 


family.  We  all  gathered  around  a  big 
pot  of  boiled  rice,  which  must  have 
been  boiled  the  day  before,  because  it 
was  cold  and  hard.  Each  person 
reached  in  and  broke  off  a  piece.  Be- 
side the  pot  was  another  vessel  con- 
taining wild  pork,  also  cold  and  'high 
smelling,'  Each  one  reached  in  and 
took  a  hunk  in  his  fingers.  Supper 
was  the  same,  only  the  rice  was  harder 
and  the  pork  'higher,' 

Dyaks  eat  monkeys,  snakes,  ourang- 
outangs,  gn  »>s,  worms,  bats,  rats,  and 
dead  chickens  which  die  of  disease  or 
are  drowned.  The  story  is  told  of  a 
rajah  who  was  presented  by  the  Dyaks 
with  a  big  ourang-outang  they  had 
killed.  It  had  been  dead  so  long  that 
the  hair  was  falling  off  in  big  patches. 
The  rajah  politely  refused  their  gift. 
"All  right,  we  will  take  him  home  and 
eat  him,"  they  said. 

It  was  the  biggest  specimen  ever 
killed  in  Sarawak.  He  had  a  reach  of 
over  7  feet,  and  weighed  over  175 
pounds.  They  usually  sell  the  hands 
to  Chinese  doctors,  who  make  what  is 
called  "ourrangatogen,"  for  they  dry 
the  hands  and  grind  them  up  for  a 
nerve  tonic.  The  gall  Is  used  for  eye 
wash.  The  head  is  hung  among  the 
human  heads,  and  counts  as  one. 

Agricultural  pursuits  are  not  digni- 
fied with  the  Dyaks.  Dr.  Hoover  de^ 
Clares  that,  while  the  natives  are, great 
warriors  and  fought  In  the  European 
war,  they  hate  work,  especially  in  agri- 
culture. He  writes  they  make  na 
gardens,  and  raise  no  vegetables  expept 
gourds.  These  are  made  into  vessels 
for  carrying  water.  Roots  and  leaves 
are  gathered  in  the  jungle  and  are 
eaten.  Ihe  young  shoots  of  bracken 
are  not  bad  as  a  vegetable,  but  are 
not  especially  succulent.  Sago  grows 
wild,  and  many  times  saves  a  Dyak 
from  starvation.  It  grows  like  the 
palm  tree,  20  or  30  feet  tall  and  15  or 
more  Inches  in  diameter.  The  whole 
trunk  is  of  fiber  or  cords  which  are 
covered  with  a  white  substance.  The 
tree  is  broken  and  torn  into  shreds 
with  a  heckle.  The  fiber  is  put  into 
a  boat,  and,  while  somebody  stamps  it. 


Dyed  Her  Faded 
Skirt,  Also  a  Coat 

''Diamond  Dyes"  Make  Shabby  Apparel 
Just  Like  New — So  Easyl 


Don't  worry  about  perfect  results.  Use 
**Diamond  Dyes,"  guaranteed  to  giva  a 
new,  rich,  fadeless  color  to  any  fabricu 
whether  wool,  silk,  linen,  cotton  or  mixea 
goods,^-dre*8e8,  blouses,  stockings,  skirts, 
children's  coats,  draperies,— everything! 

A   Direction    Book   is   in   package. 

To  match  any  material,  have  dealet 
•how  you  "Diamond  Dy^'  Color  Card. 


J^o^atv. 


Closet 


-r-^ii^-^ 


^m—  More  oom- 

fortsble,  healthful,  oonvenient. 
Takes  pl«ce  of  aU  outdoor  toileta. 
M  here  germs  breed.  Be  readjr  for  a 
Ions,  cold  winter.  Hav*  a  warm, 
eanitarr,  comfortable,  odorleaa 
toilet  in  tha  house  anTwhere  you 
want  it.  Don't  mo  out  in  thaoold. 
A  boon  to  invalids.  Endorsed  by 
health  offiolals  averywhere. 

Gtuuruat««d  Od*rI«M 

Tha  ffarma  sr«  knie<)  kr  a  ch<>ml- 
csl  in  WBtar  !■  tk«  eontaiaar.  Emp- 
tr  onca  a  mantk  aa  aaar  aa  aahaa. 
Tha  oriainal  elaaat.  Qoanotaad. 
THIRTir  DAYS'  TBIAI^.  Aak 
for  eataloc  aiid  priea. 

ROWE  SANITART  MFG.  CO. 

1174  ■t««IM|.,  Dslraii.  Mteb. 

Aik  abaat  Ro-San  Waahitaad   and 
V  Rolling  Bath  Tab. 

^       Mo  PloBbla*  B«|iur«l. 


Indoor  Closet  $10.85 

Have  a  warm,  sanitary,  odorlnatollpi 
in  thr  hoiipe  aiiywiipre  you  want  It. 
The  Bennett  Is  marie  of  enameled 
Bfeel  with  wood  aeal  and  laatn  a 
lifetime.  DlKlnfects  aiitomatlcnlly, 
8plenrtld  for  Invalldn.  Shipped  com- 
rlefe    ready  to    operate,    all    chargea 

prepaid.    Satisfaction  miaranteed  or  monev  hark 
BEXNETT  HOMES  (Fquipinent  Pept,) 

460  Main  St.,  N.  Tonaw«uda,N.  V. 
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water  is  poured  on,  washing  off  the 
white  coating,  which  settles  to  the 
bottom  like  wet  flour.  It  is  ready  to 
be  boiled  and  eaten.  No  one  knows 
what  a  blessing  it  is  to  have  sago 
made  up  into  little  balls,  as  it  is 
bought  in  the  market,  till  he  tries  to 
eat  the  flour  boiled  to  a  paste.  And  of 
all  the  sticky  things  that  ever  stuck, 
and  of  all  the  stretchy  things  that 
ever  stretched,  sago  takes  the  lead. 
My  advice  is:  Don't  begin  to  eat  sago 
unless  you  can  eat  all  that  is  in  the 
pot,  or  you  will  have  trouble  separat- 
ing yourself  from  it. 

In  growing  rice  the  Dyak  selects  a 
piece  of  old  jungle  and  cuts  down  the 
big  trees  only,  for  most  of  the  small 
ones  are  broken  off  by  the  large  ones 
falling  on  them.  He  must  have  a 
new  piece  of  jungle  each  year,  for 
grass  and  weeds  grov/  on  his  old  farm 
by   the   second    year,   and   he   can   do 


nothing  with  a  piece  of  land  that  needs 
cultivation.  At  the  sight  of  a  hoe  the 
Dyak  would  drop  dead.  He  knows 
nothing  of  such  instruments  of  torture. 
After  the  jungle  has  been  cut  down, 
he  waits  a  seasoq  till  it  is  dry;  then 
he  burns  it.  If  the  rains  set  in^  he 
does  not  get  a  burn;  then  he  does  not 
get  a  crop.  At  the  best,  only  the  leaves 
and  branches  burn,  and  all  the  big  logs 
and  standing  trees  remain.  The  first 
time  you  see  a  Dyak  farm,  you  must 
be  told  what  it  Is.  After  the  burning, 
several  old  men  •and  women  go  over 
the  ground  with  long  sticks,  punching 
shallow  holes,  into  which  are  dropped 
a  few  grains  of  rice.  Tbe  farming  is 
now  done;  all  that  remains  is  to  har- 
vest the  crop.  There  are  many  things 
that  interfere  with  a  Dyak's  farming. 
If  anybody  dies  in  bis  long  house  (and 
in  such  big  houses  people  often  die), 

(Continued  on  pase  19) 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Full  directions  for  makine.  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accompany  each 
pattern.  Patterns  are  perfectfitting  and  seam  allowing.  \Vhen  orderine  write  your  name 
and  address  in  full,  state  the  number  and  sire  of  each  pattern  you  want,  and  send  15  cents  tor 
each      Address  FASHION  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILAD'A    PA 
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CHAPTER  V— Continued 


©ROT ladles'   waist.      Cut    In   sizes   36, 

88,  40  and  42  inches  bust  measure.  This 
new  model  shows  a  soft  draping  at  the 
walftllne,   with   the   closing  at  center  back. 

9510. — ^Lndies'  house  dress.  Out  In  sizes 
86,  38,  40,  42  and  44  Inches  bust  measure. 
Dotted  percale  makes  this  neat  house  frock 
with   a   plait  at  each  side  of  the  front. 

0488. — Infants'  voke  dress.  An  Inverted 
plait  Is  stitched  under  each  arm  to  give 
plentv  of  fulness.     Cut  In  one  size. 

04H6. — fjlrls'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  6  to  14 
years.  Appropriate  for  school  Is  this  wash 
dress  of  gingham  with  trimmings  of  white 

9512. — ^Ladies'  and  mlsees'  two-piece 
■kirt.  Cut  In  sizes  16  and  18  years,  and 
26     28,    30    and    .32    Inches    waist    measure. 


^S\X 


The  puffed-out  effect  Is  obtained  In  a  simple 
way  by  applying  pockets. 

9501. — Child's  pajanins.  Cut  In  sizes 
2  to  14  years.  Striped  percale  or  flannelette 
are  splendid  wash  materials-  for  a  sleeping 
garment  of  this  type.  ^  ^    .        .         „» 

9R04) ladles'    dress.      Out    In    sizes   36. 

38,  40  and  42  Inches  bust  mensure.  The 
basque  Is  featured  In  this  modish  frock, 
suitable  for  either  silk  or  woolen  materials. 

9511 Ijadies'    four-piece   skirt.      Cut    In 

sizes  26.  28.  30  and  32  Inches  waist  meas- 
ure. Inverted  plaits  at  the  sides  give 
ample  fulness.  ^  ^    .        .         oo 

954M) Ladles'    dress.      Cut   In    sizes    36, 

38.  40  and  42  Inches  bust  measure.  A 
novel  apron  panel  is  attractive  on  this 
serge  frock. 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Owlne  to  the  number  of  dei>artment.  in  The  Practical  Farmer,  we  ara  o""**'*  *f,l''f^!!r  ♦Ili! 

fe:":ir".rnro\;vrm^ 

2n^  it  poetpaid  for  5  c'ents.  or  if  you  will  order  it  at  the  ..me  time  that  a  pattern  i.  ordaratf 
wa  will  aend  a  copy  of  the  latent  at  2  cents  postpaid.     Address 
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"I  heard  nothing  further  for  two 
weelis.  Then  Mr.  Nesbitt  was  called 
East  on  business,  and  said  I  might  go 
home  if  I  liked.  Imagine  my  ecstasy! 
I  found  the  family,  as  well  as  all 
Methodists  in  general,  quite  uplifted 
over  the  strange  case  of  Kirlte  Connor. 
From  a  semi-satanic  he  had  suddenly 
evoluted  into  a  regular  pillar,  as  be- 
came the  son  of  his  saintly  mother  and 
his  orthodox  father.  He-  attended 
church,  he  sang  in  the  choir,  he  went 
to  Sunday  school,  he  was  prominent 
at  prayer  meeting.  Everyone  was  full 
of  pious  satisfaction,  and  called  him 
'dear  old  Kirke,'  and  gave  him  the 
glad  hand,  and  invited  him  to  help  at 
ice  cream  socials.  No  one  could  ex- 
plain it.  They  thought  he  was  a 
Mount  Mark  edition  of  Twice  Bom 
Meii  in  the  flesh. 

So  the  first  afternoon  when  he 
drove  around  with  his  speedy  little 
brown  horse  and  his  rubber-tired 
buggy  and  asked  me  to  go  for  a  drive, 
father  smiled,  and  Aunt  Grace  de- 
murred not.  Maybe  I  could  give  him 
a  little  more  light.  I  watched  him 
pretty  closely  the  first  mile  or  so.  He 
had  nothing  to  say  until  we  were  a 
mile  out  of  town.  He  is  a  good-looking 
fellow,  Carol — you  remember,  of  course, 
because  you  never  forget  the  boys, 
especially  the  good-looking  ones.  His 
eyes  were  clear  and  slightly  humorous, 
as  if  he  knew  a  host  of  funny  things 
if  he  only  chose  to  tell.  Finally,  in 
answer  to  my  reproachful  gaze,  he 
said: 

"  'Well,    I   didn't   have   anything  to 
say  about  it,  did  I?     I  did  not  ask  to 
be  born  a  minister's  son.    It  was  fore- 
ordained, and  now  I've  got  to  live  up 
to  it   in   self-defense.     There   may   be 
forgiveness  for  other  erring  ones,  but 
I  tell  you  our  crowd  is  spotted.' 
"I  had  nothing  to  say. 
"  'Well,  you  might  at  least  say,  "Good 
for  you,  my  boy.     Here's   luck!"'  he 
complained. 
"I  was  still  silent. 
'"It  is  good  business,  too,*  he  con- 
tinued   belligerently.      'I    am    selling 
lots  of  furniture.     I  have  burned  the 
black-and-white  cards.     I  have  broken 
the  Ice-cold  bottles.     I   have  shunned 
the  gilded  youths  with  mellow  voices. 
I   go  to  church.     I   sell  furniture.     I 
sleuth  Matters.' 
"•You  what?' 

"  'I  am  trailing  Matters — ^tum  about. 
Where  he  goeth,  I  goeth.  Where  he 
lodgeth,  I  lodgeth.  His  knowledge  is 
my  knowledge,  and  his  tricks  my  sal- 
vation.' 

"  'You  make  me  sick,  Kirke.  Why 
don't  you  talk  sense?' 

"  'He  is  crooked,  Connie,  and  every- 
body knows  it.  But  it  is  no  cinch 
catching  him  at  It.  Smithson  is  going 
to  be  elected,  and  Matters  knows  it. 
But  the  only  way  I  can  keep  out  of 
that  trial  is  to  g3t  something  on  Mat- 
ters. So  whenever  he  is  out,  I  am  out 
on  the  same  road.  He  is  going  toward 
New  London  this  afternoon,  and  so 
are  we.  I  have  got  Just  five  more  days, 
and  you  must  be  a  good  little  scout 
and  go  driving  with  me  so  he  won't 
catch  on  that  I  am  sleuthing  him.  He 
will  think  I  am  just  beauing  you 
around  in  the  approved  Mount  Mark 
style.' 

"Sure  enough,  after  a  while  we  came 
across  Matters  talking  to  a  couple  of 
farmers  on  the  cross-roads,  and  Kirke 
and  I  stopped  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
farther  down  and  ate  sandwiches  and 
told  stories,  and  when  Matters  passed 
us  a  little  later  he  could  have  sworn 
we  were  there  just  for  our  joy  in  each 
other's  company.  But  we  dW  not  learn 
anything. 

"The  next  day  we  were  out  again, 
with  no  better  luck.  But  the  third 
day,  about  4  in  the  afternoon,  Kirke 


called    me   on    the   telephone.     There 
was  subtle  excitement  in  his  voice. 

"'Come  for  a  drive,  Connie?'  he 
asked.  Common  words,  but  there  was 
a  world  of  hidden  invitation,  of  secret 
lure.  In  his  voice  for  me. 

"'Yes,  gladly,'  I  said.  Father  did 
not  nod  approvingly,  and  Aunt  Grace 
did  not  smile  this  time.  Three  days 
in  succession  was  a  little  too  warm 
even  for  a  newly  made  pillar;  but 
they  said  nothing,  and  Kirke  and  I 
set  out. 

"'He  raided  Jack  Mott's  last  night, 
and  has  about  three  hundred  bottles 
to  smash  this  afternoon.  The  old 
fellow  is  pretty  fond  of  the  ice-cold 
bottles  himself,  and  it  is  common  re- 
port that  he  raids  just  often  enough  to 
keep  himself  supplied.  So  I  think 
I'll  keep  an  eye  on  him  today.  He 
started  half  an  hour  ago,  south  road, 
and  he  has  Gus  Waldron  with  him — 
his  boon  companion  and  the  most  no- 
toriously ardent  devotee  of  the  bottles 
in  all  dear,  dry  Mount  Mark.  Lovely 
day  for  a  drive,  isn't  it?' 

"  'Yes,  lovely.'  I  was  very  happy. 
I  felt  like  a  princess  of  old,  riding 
off  into  danger,  and  I  felt  very  warm 
and  friendly  toward  Kirke.  Remem- 
ber that  he  is  very  good-looking  and 
just  bad  enough,  in  spite  of  his  new 
pillarhood,  to  be  spell-binding,^  and — 
it  was  lots  of  fun.  Kirke  grabbed 
my  hand  and  squeezed  it  chummily, 
and  I  smiled  at  him. 

"  'You  are  a  glorious  girl,'  he  said. 
"I  suppose  I  should  have  reminded 
him  and  myself  that  he  was  a  semi- 
satanic,  but  I  did  not.  I  laughed,  and 
rubbed  the  back  of  his  hand  softly 
with  the  tips  of  my  nice  pink  finger 
nails,  and  laughed  again. 

"Then  there  came  a  light  wagon — 
Matters  and  Waldron  going  home,  and 
we  realized  we  had  been  loitering  on 
the  job.  Kirke  shook  his  head  im- 
patiently. 

"'You  distracted  me,'  he  said.  'I 
forgot  my  reputation's  salvation  in  the 
smile  of  your  eye.' 

"But  we  drove  on  to  look  the  field 
over.  Less  than  half  a  mile  down  the 
road  we  came  to  a  low  creek  with 
rocky,  rugged  banks.  The  banks  were 
splashed  and  splattered  with  bits  of 
glass,  and  over  the  glass  and  over 
the  rocks  ran  thin  trickling  streams 
of  a  pale  brown  liquid  that  had  a 
perfectly  sickening  odor.  I  sniffed 
disgustedly  as  we  walked  over  to 
reconnoiter. 

"  'I  guess  he  made  good,  all  right,' 
said  Kirke  in  a  disappointed  voice,  in- 
specting the  glass-splattered  banks  of 
the  creek.  Then  he  leaped  across,  and 
walked  lightly  up  the  bank  on  the 
opposite  side.  Stooping  down,  he  lifted 
an  unbroken  bottle,  and  waved  it  at 
me,  laughing. 

"  'They  missed  one.  Never  a  crack 
In  It,  and  stilPcold.'  He  looked  at  It 
curiously,  affectionately,  then  with 
resignation.  'I  am  a  minister's  son,' 
he  reminded  himself  sternly.  He  lifted 
the  bottle  above  his  head,  and  with  his 
eye  selected  a  nice  rough  rock  half 
way  down  the  bank.  'Watch  the  bub- 
bles,'  he  called  to  me. 

"  'Hey,  mister,'  interposed  a  voice, 
'gimme  half  a  dollar  an'  I'll  show  you 
a  whole  pile  of  'em  that  ain't  broke.' 
"Slowly  we  rallied  from  our  stupe- 
faction as  we  gazed  at  the  slim,  brown, 
barefooted  lad  of  the  farm  who  was 
proudly  brandishing  a  forbidden  cigar- 
ette of  corn   silks. 

"  'A  whole  pile  of  'em!  On  the 
square?'  asked  Kirke  with  glittering 
eyes. 

"  'Yes,  sir.  A  couple  o*  fellows 
come  out  in  a  light  wagon  a  while 
ago,  an'  had  a  lot  of  bottles  In  boxes. 
First  they  throwed  one  on  the  rocks, 
an'  then  they  throwed  one  up  in  the 
tall    grass,    one    up    an'    one    down. 
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There's  a  whole  pile  of  'em  that  ain't 
broke  at  all.  An"  the  little,  dark  fel- 
low says:  "A  good  job,  Gus.  We'll 
be  Johnny-on-the-spot  as  soon  as  it 
gets  dark." ' 

"Kirke  was  standing  over  him,  his 
eyes  bright,  his  hands  clenched.  'On 
the  level?'  he  whispered. 

"  'Sure,  but  gimme  the  half  first' 
Kirke  passed  gut  a  silver  dollar  with- 
out a  word,  and  the  boy  snatched  it 
from  him,  giggling  to  himself  with 
rapture. 

"  'Right  up  there,  mister.  In  that 
pile  of  weeds.' 

"Kirke  took  my  hand,  and  we 
scrambled  up  the  bank,  pulling  back 
the  tall  grass — no  need  to  stoop  and 
look.  Bottle  after  bottle,  bottle  after 
bottle,  lay  there  snugly  and  securely, 
waiting  for  the  sheriff  and  his  friend 
to  rescue  them  after  dark. 

<'The  lad  had  already  disappeared, 
smoking  his  corn  silks  rapturously, 
his  dollar  snug  in  the  palm  of  his 
hand.  And  Kirke  and  I,  without  a 
word,  began  patiently  carrying  the  bot- 
tles to  the  buggy.  Again  and  again 
we  returned  to  the  clump  of  weeds, 
counting  the  bottles  as  we  carried 
them  out — a  hundred  and  fifty  of  them, 
even. 

"Then  we  got  into  the  buggy,  feet 
outside,  for  the  bed  of  the  buggy  was 
filled  and  piled  high,  covered  with  the 
robe  to  discourage  prying  eyes,  and 
turned  the  little  brown  mare  toward 
town. 

"  'Connie,  would  you  seriously  ob- 
ject to  kissing  me  just  once?  I  feel 
the  need  of  it  this  minute — moral 
stimulus,  you  know.' 

"  'Ministers'  daughters  have  to  be 
very,  very  careful,'  I  told  him  in  an 
even  voice. 

"We  were  both  silent  then  as  we 
drove  Into  town.  When  he  pulled  up 
In  front  of  the  house,  he  looked  me 
straight  in  the  face — and  he  uses  his 
eyes  effectively. 

"'You  are  a  darling,'  he  said. 
"I  said  'Thanks,'  and  went  into  the 
house. 

"He  told  me  next  morning  what  hap- 
pened that  evening.  Of  course,  he  was 
there  to  witness  Matters'  discomfiture. 
He  did  not  put  in  appearance  until 
the  sheriff  and  his  friend  were  climb- 
ing anxiously  and  sadly  into  the  light 
wagon  to  return  home  empty-handed. 
Then  he  sauntered  from  behind  a 
hedge,  and  lifted  his  hat  in  his  usual 
debonair  manner. 

"  'By  the  way,  Mr.  Sheriff,'  he  began 
In  a  quiet,  ingratiating  voice,  'I  hope 
I  am  not  to  be  called  as  a  witness  in 
that  bootlegging  case.' 

"Matters  snarled  at  him.  'Pooh,' 
he  said  angrily,  'you  can't  blackmail 
me  like  that.  You  can't  prove  any- 
thing on  me.  I  reckon  the  people 
around  here  will  take  the  word  of  the 
sheriff  of  their  county  against  the 
booze-fightin'  son  of  a  Methodist 
preacher.' 

"Kirke  waved  his  hand  airily.  'Far 
be  it  from  me  to  enter  into  any  defense 
of  my  father's  son.  But  a  hundred 
and  fifty  bottles  are  pretty  good  evi- 
dence. And,  speaking  of  witnesses,  I 
have  a  hunch  that  the  people  of  this 
county  will  fall  pretty  hard  for  any- 
thing that  comes  from  the  lips  of  the 
baby  daughter  of  the  district  superin- 
tendent of  the  Methodist  Church.' 

"Matters  hunched  forward  in  his 
seat.  'Connie  Starr!'  he  said  in  a 
hollow  voice. 

"Kirke  swished  the  weeds  with  his 
cane — he  has  all  those  graceful  affec- 
tations. 

"Matters  swallowed  a  few  times. 
'Old  Man  Starr  is  too  smart  a  man 
to  get  his  family  mixed  up  in  politics,' 
he  finally  brought  out. 

"  'Baby  Con  is  of  age,  I  think.'  said 
Kirke  lightly.  'And  she  is  very  ad- 
vanced, you  know,  something  of  a  t€^ 
former;  has  all  kinds  of  emancipated 
notions.' 

"Matters  whipped  up  and  disap- 
peared, and  Kirke  went  to  prayer 
meeting.  Aunt  Grace  saw  him;  I 
wasn't  there. 

"The   next   day,    I    met   Matters   on 
the  street.     Rather,  he  met  me. 
"  'Miss  Connie,'  he  said  in  a  friendly. 


inviting  voice,  'you  know  there  are  a 
lot  of  things  in  politics  that  girls  can't 
get  to  the  bottom  of.  You  know  my 
record.  I've  been  a  good  Methodist 
since  before  you  were  born.  Sure, 
you  wouldn't  go  on  the  witness  stand 
on  circumstantial  evidence  to  make 
trouble  for  a  good  Methodist,  would 
you?' 

"I  looked  at  him  with  wide  and 
childish  eyes.  'Of  course  not,  Mr. 
Matters,'  I  said  quickly.  He  brightened 
visibly.  'But  if  I  am  called  on  a  wit- 
ness stand  I  have  to  tell  what  I  have 
seen  and  heard,  haven't  I,  whatever  It 
is?'  I  asked  this  very  innocently,  as 
one  seeking  information  only. 

"  'Your  father  wouldn't  let  a  young 
girl  like  you  get  mixed  up  in  any  dirty 
county  scandal,'  he  protested. 

"'If  I  was — what  do  you  call  it — 
subpoenaed— is  that  the  word?'  He 
forgot  that  I  was  working  in  a  lawyer's 
oflfice.  'If  I  was  subpoenaed  as  a  wit- 
ness, could  father  help  himself?' 

"Mr.  Matters  went  forlornly  on  his 
way,  and  that  night  Kirke  came  around 
to  say  that  the  sheriff  had  informed 
him  casually  that  he  thought  his  serv- 
ices would  not  be  needed  on  that 
bootlegging  case — ^they  had  plenty  of 
other  witnesses — and  out  of  regard 
for  the  family,  etc.,  etc. 

"Kirke  smiled  at  him.  'Thank  you 
very  much.  And,  Matters,  I  have  a 
hundred  and  fifty  nice  cold  bottles  in 
the  basement.  If  you  get  too  warm 
some  summer  evening,  come  around 
and  I'll  help  you  cool  off.' 

"Matters  thanked  him  Incoherently 
and  went  away. 

"That  day  Kirke  and  I  had  a  con- 
fidential conversation.  'Connie  Starr, 
I  believe  I  am  half  a  preacher  right 
now.  You  marry  me,  and  I  will  study 
for  the  ministry.' 

"  'Kirke  Connor,'  I  said,  'if  any  frac- 
tion of  you  is  a  minister,  it  isn't  on 
speaking  terms  with  the  rest  of  you, 
that's  certain.  And  I  wouldn't  marry 
you  if  you  were  a  whole  conference. 
And  I  don't  want  to  marry  a  preacher, 
of  all  people.  And.  anyhow,  I  am  not 
going  to  get  married  at  all.' 

"At  breakfast  the  next  morning 
father  said:  'I  believe  Kirke  Connor 
is  headed  straight,  for  good  and  all. 
Now,  If  some  nice  girl  could  just 
marry  him  he  would  be  safe  enough.' 
"Aunt  Grace  looked  at  him  warn- 
ingly.  'But,  of  course,  no  nice  girl 
could  do  it  yet,'  she  interposed  quickly. 
'It  wouldn't  be  safe.  He  can't  marry 
until  he  is  sure  of  himself.' 

"  'Oh,  I  don't  know,'  I  said  thought- 
fully. 'Provided  the  girl  were  clever 
as  well  as  nice,  she  could  handle  Kirke 
easily.  Now,  I  may  not  be  the  nicest 
girl  in  the  world,  but  no  one  can  deny 
that  I  am  clever.' 

"Father  swallowed  helplessly.  Then 
he  rallied.  'By  the  way,  Connie,  won't 
you  come  down  to  Burlington  with 
me  for  a  couple  of  days?  I  have  a 
lot  of  work  to  do  there,  and  we  can 
have  a  nice  little  honeymoon  all  by 
ourselves.     What  do  you  say?' 

"  'Oh,  thank  you,  father,  that  is 
lovely.  Let's  go  on  the  noon  train, 
shall  we?     I   can  be  ready.' 

"  'All  right,  just  fine.'  He  flashed  a 
triumphant  glance  at  Aunt  Grace,  and 
she  dimpled  her  approval. 

"  'Now,  don't  tell  anyone  we  are 
going,  father,'  I  cautioned  him.  'I 
want  to  surprise  Kirke  Connor.  He 
is  going  to  Burlington  on  that  train 
himself,  and  It  will  be  such  a  joke  on 
him  to  find  us  there  ready  to  be 
entertained.  He  is  to  be  there  several 
days,  so  he  can  amuse  me  while  you 
are  busy.  Isn't  it  lovely?  He  really 
needs  a  little  boosting  now,  and  it  is 
our  duty,  and — will  you  press  ray  suit, 
auntie?  I  must  fly,  or  I  won't  be 
ready.' 

"Aunt  Grace  looked  reproachfully  at 
father,  and  father  looked  despairlnglv 
at  Aunt  Grace.  But  we  had  a  splendid 
time  in  Burlington,  the  three  of  us. 
for  father  never  did  one  second's  work 
all  the  time,  he  was  so  deathly  afraid 
to  leave  me  alone  with  Kirke. 

"Isn't  it  lots  of  fun  to  be  alive, 
Carol?  So  many  thrilling  and  inter- 
eating  and  happy  things  come  up  every 


day!  I  love  to  dig  in  and  work  hard, 
and  how  I  love  to  drop  my  work  at 
five  thirty  and  run  home  and  doll  up, 
and  play,  and  flirt — just  nice,  harmless 
flirting— and  sing  and  talk!  Really, 
it  is  a  darling  little  old  world,  isn't  it? 
"Oh,  and  by  the  way,  Carol,  when 
you    want   a    divorce,    just    write    me 


about  it.  Mr.  Nesbit  and  J  specialize 
on  divorces,  and  i  can  60  tne  whole 
thing  myself  and  save  you  lots  of 
trouble.  Just  teil  me  when,  and  I 
will  furnish  your  motive. 

"Lovingly  as  always, 

"Connie." 
(To  be  continued) 


You  should  have  a  Perfection 
Oil  Heater  in  your  home 


ause 

— It  lights   and  gives    full   heat  in- 
stantly. 

^It  quickly  heats  up    an    ordinary 
room. 

—It  is  easily  carried  from  place  to 
place. 

•^It    is     smokeless,    odorless     and 
absolutely    safe. 

—It  is  solidly  constructed  and  hand- 
somely finished. 

—It  is  practically  trouble  proof,  you 

cem't  turn  the  wick  too  high. 
— It  is  moderately  priced. 

PERFECTION 

OIL  HEL/^TERS 

And  the  most  wonderful  thing  of  all 
is,  that  in  addition  to  its  comfort  and 
convenience  it  will  actually  save  you 
money  1 

A  Perfection  Oil  Heater  will  enable 
you  to  keep  warm  on  the  coldest  days 
with  only  a  moderate  furnace  fire,  and 

it  will  heat  up  the 
cold  places  that 
your  furnace 
doesn't  reach  at  all. 

Don't  suffer  an- 
other day  of  dis- 
comfort when  it  can 
be  ended  so  easily. 


Rayo  Lamps 

Don't  Btrmin 
your  eyea  with 
a  lamp  that  is 
too  weak  or  too 
glaring.  Rayo 
JLantpa  are  just 
right.  Their 
mellow  hfiht 
rests  the  eyes. 


THE  ATLAf JTIC  REFINING  COMPANY 

Philadelphia  PitUburgh 


Atlantic 

-**■  Rayolight  OU 
costs  no  more  than 
ordinary  kerosene 
and  onegallon  will 
burn  for  ten  hours 
In  your  Perfection 
Oil  Heater.  Best  for 
Rayo  Lamps,  too. 

MiMMM 


"TTtJs  Saw  Ci/fs  85  Cards 


Ititataottiiely 
-"bundredt  Id  daily 

Easily  doe*  the  work  oi 
20  men  in  the  woods. 

Write  for  booklet 
"How  Dan  Rom 
cuts  40  cor  da 

•  d«y.' 


y^r 


Wadei's 
X^asoline  Wood  Saw 

One  man  can  handle  it  on  a  log  and    . 

An-  L  •  ^^?  ™*"  ""  ^^  »*  ^O"™  '<»«  *o  'o8-  Will  ^  ■ 
cut  40.inch  log  m  five  minutea.  q  You  want  the  best  and  diatia  "WADES.* 
<-et  It  now.  Savea  money  by  the  saving  of  time  and  labor  and  enables  you 
to  make  a  good  profit  on  the  wood  you  aeU.  q  Write  for  price*  and  our 
complete  catalogue  of  farm  implcmcnta. 
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Passing  Dairy  Notes 

E.    L.    VINCENT 

So  far  we   have   no   record   of  the 
milking  machine  jumping  up  and  kick- 
ing the  cows.     That  makes  one  place 
where  the  machine  beats  some  hired 
^men  all  hollow. 

Single  out  the  best  cows;  breed  them 
to  the  finest  sire  in  town.  This  is  the 
road  to  the  best  in  dairying. 

Stop  spending  your  strength  urging 
folks  to  buy  your  butter,  and  put  more 
stress  on  making  the  butter  better. 
Then  you  won't  have  to  argue.  Your 
butter  will  sell  itself. 

The  brush  and  currycomb  you  use 
on  the  cows  need  cleaning  once  in  a 
while.  They  get  all  gummed  up  after 
a  while. 

Never  touch  a  comb  or  brush  that 
has  been  used  on  the  back  of  a  cow 
with  mange  or  any  other  skin  disease 
to  the  body  of  another  animal.  You 
see  why. 

Clean  mangers  are  a  pretty  good 
sign  of  a  good  appetite.  Try  feeding 
just  a  bit  more,  but  the  moment  you 
find  leavings,  be  sure  that  you  have 
gone  a  trifle  beyond  the  limit  of 
perfect  assimilation. 

Watch  for  the  first  varmint  that 
seems  to  be  headed  toward  the  calves, 
and  put  a  stop  to  him  by  the  use  of 
some  good  insect  powder.  We  have  no 
grain  to  feed  such  pests  these  hard 
times. 

Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  man  who 
iB  sure  he  is  running  behind  in  dairy- 
ing does  not  know  whether  he  is  or 
not — no  accounts,  no  careful  reckoning 
up  of  the  cost  of  production.  What 
shall  the  man  who  is  in  that  fix  do? 
Sell  out?  Not  a  bit  of  it!  Turn  over 
a  new  leaf.  Keep  account  of  everything 
that  enters  into  the  cost  of  production. 
Improve  methods  of  marketing,  and 
see  if  you  are  not  really  making  good 
on  the  dairy  end  of  your  farming  op- 
erations. The  chances  are  you  will 
think  more  of  the  cows,  and  if  you  do 
you  will  take  better  care  of  them  and 
■  they  will  do  better  for  you.  ^  . 
New  York. 


On  cross-bred  barrows  weighing  be- 
tween 250  and  350  pounds  It  was  sec- 
ond, winning  in  all  $358  on  hogs 
shown. . 

College  sheep  were  exhibited  in  the 
mutton  improvement  demonstration. 
Here  Penn  State  took  first  place  on 
pen  of  Southdown-Merino  range  weth- 
ers, Shropshire-Merino  ewe  lambs, 
Shropshire  -  Merino  yearling  ewes, 
Shropshire-Merino  wethers,  on  an  in- 
dividual- Shropshire-Merino  lamb  anji 
on  Cheviot  wether  lamb.  Second  place 
was  obtained  in  four  classes  of  Lincoln 
and  Shropshire-Merino  crosses,  on  year- 
ling Cheviot  wether  and  on  carcass  of 
Southdown  grade  lamb.  A  pen  of  Lin- 
coln cross-bred  range  and  a  pen  of 
Leister  wether  lambs  each  won  third 
place  in  its  class,  as  did  Shropshire- 
Merino  wethers  and  the  carcass  of  a 
Southdown  grade  lamb,  making  $330  in 
prize  money. 


Pennsylvania  College  Stock 
Good  ^Vinne^s 
Live  stock  exhibited  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  at  the  International 
Live  Stock  Show  at  Chicago  this  year 
won  nine  first,  seventeen  second,  twelve 
third  and  four  fourth  prizes,  as  well 
as  being  in  the  money  in  several  other 
classes  and  receiving  a  total  of  $1141 
in  prize  money.  With  fat  cattle  Penn 
State  took  first  place  on  Galloway 
steer  herd  and  on  Galloway  junior 
yearling;  second  on  polled  Shorthorn 
steer  calf,  junior  yearling  Hereford 
steer,  Galloway  senior  yearling  steer, 
three  Aberdeen  Angus  grade  steers  get 
of  sire,  and  second  in  the  special  class 
for  Aberdeen  Angus  grade  steers.  Also 
several  third,  fourth  and  fifth  prizes 
were  won  on  cattle,  amounting  in  all 
to  $423. 

In  the  fiwlne  classes  It  was  second 
on  Duroc  Jersey  barrow  under  one 
year,  on  pen  of  three  Berkshire  bar- 
rows under  six  months,  on  Chester 
White  barrow  under  six  months,  and 
on  Chester  White  pen  of  barrows  get 
of  one  sire.  In  the  Clay  Robinson 
Company  special  class  for  hogs  ex- 
hibited by  colleges,  the  Pennsylvania 
State   College  won   the  championship. 


Nodular  Disease  in  Sheep 

During  January  and  February  nodu- 
lar disease  of  sheep  is  responsible  for 
the  general  unhealthy  condition  of 
many  fibcks  and  also  the  death  of  many 
individual  sheep.  Nodular  disease  is 
very  common  among  sheep  at  all  times 
of  the  year,  but  the  encysting  of  the 
worm  or  parasite  in  the  mucous  coat 
of  the  intestines  reaches  its  maximum 
these  months,  says  Dr.  L.  C.  Kigin, 
veterinarian  of  Purdue  University. 

Proper  feeding  and  medicinal  treat- 
ment will  prevent  a  heavy  death  rate 
in  any  flock,  providing  such  feeding 
and  treatment  is  not  postponed  too 
long.  I  do  not  wish  to  infer,  said  Dr. 
Kigin,  that  there  is  any  cure  for  the 
disease,  as  it  is  impossible,  so  far  as 
we  know  now,  to  dislodge  and  elim- 
inate the  parasite  after  it  has  encysted 
itself  into  the  wall  of  the  intestines. 
The  absorbing  surface  of  the  intestines 
is  diminished,  as  well  as  the  narrow- 
ing of  the  lumen,  by  the  nodules  appear- 
ing in  vast  numbers  over  the  surface 
and  extending  out  from  the  surface 
into  the  lumen  of  the  bowel. 

Symptoms  of  nodular  diseases  are 
diarrhoea,  emaciation,  arched  back, 
stiffness  in  latter  stages  of  disease, 
and  loss  of  appetite.  A  post-mortem 
will  reveal  the  extent  of  the  infesta- 
tions of  this  parasite. 

As  proper  feeding  is  deemed  the 
most  essential  factor  in  combatting  the 
unthrifty  condition  and  destruction  of 
this  disease,  Claude  Harper,  assistant 
in  sheep  husbandry  of  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, suggests  the  following: 

If  your  ewes  are  affected  with  nodu- 
lar disease,  feed  them  liberally.     The 
ration  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  keep  the  digestive  tract  in  the  best 
physical  condition,  as  the  most  harm- 
ful effects  of  this  disease  come  from 
its  interferences  with  the  processes  of 
digestion  and  absorption  of  food  ma- 
terials.    If  there  is   no  other  disease 
present,  and  your  ewes   are  liberally 
fed   with   the   proper   kinds   of   feeds, 
there  should  be  little  chance  for  loss. 
A  150-pound  breeding  ewe  should  have 
one-half   to   one    pouud   of   oats    or   a 
mixture  of  corn  and  oats,  one-fourth  to 
one-third  of  a  pound  of  oil  meal  and 
thfree  pounds  of  good  clover  or  alfalfa 
daily.     If  you   have  silage,   feed  two 
pounds  per  ewe  per  day,  and  reduce 
the  hay  to  two  pounds  per  ewe. 

After   the  ewes   have  dropped  their 
Iambs,  feed  the  maximum  amounts  of 


concentrates  recommended,  and  in- 
crease the  hay  and  silage  rations. 
E^vsres  so  fed  will  produce  good,  strong 
lambs  and  a  well-grown  fleece,  even 
though  they  are  affected  by  nodular 
disease.  If  one  has  a  ewe  flock  badly 
infested,  a  crop  of  lambs  can  be  se- 
cured practically  free  of  disease  by 
raising  them  in  a  dry  lot  entirely  free 
from  vegetation. 

Laxatives  and  tonics  have  appar- 
ently given  good  results  in  many  flocks 
suffering  with  nodular  disease.  The 
laxatives  keep  the  bowels  regulated, 
thus  preventing  the  absorption  of 
toxic  material.  The  following  formula 
has  been  recommended  to  many  flock 
owners:  Equal  parts  of  sulphate  of 
soda,  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  chloride 
of  soda.  It  should  be  thoroughly 
mixed  and  placed  before  the  flock  in 
a  self-feeder  protected  from  rains. 
The  above  mixture  should  not  be 
placed  before  a  flock  until  the  flock 
has  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  getting  all 
the  salt  their  system  demands.  It  will 
not  be  necessary  to  continue  salting 
after   the   feeder   has    been    filled   and 


placed  at  their  disposal. 

Tonics  can  be  administered  with 
ground  feed.  Powdered  gentian  and 
nux  vomica,  two  ounces  of  each,  will 
make  one  dose  for  thirty  sheep.  Only 
give  once  per  day  until  fiock  showi 
improvement. 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  the  fight 
against  nodular  disease  next  year.  Do 
not  allow  infested  flocks  to  graze  ovei 
pastures  during  early  spring  that  you 
intend  pasturing  next  summer  and 
fall. 


At  the  Western  Dairy  Products  Show 
held  in  connection  with  the  Pacific 
International  Live  Stock  Exposition 
Portland,  Ore.,  last  November,  a  sample 
of  Guernsey  milk  was  awarded  first 
prize.  Samples  of  milk  from  practl 
cally  all  Pacific  coast  and  mountair 
states  were  in  competition. 


Cutting  poor  hay  and  feeding  it  tc 
a  poor  cow  will  make  both  land  and 
owner  poorer.  Plow  under  the  pool 
hay  for  the  land's  sake,  and  kill  th« 
poor  cow  for  everybody's  sake. 


-ask  ANYdealer 
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1  —Ask  him  the  name  of  fhe  line 

of  live  stock  preparations  that  he  has  known 
for  the  greatest  number  of  years,  and  he  will 
invariably  answer  ''INTERNATIONAL.** 

INTERNATIONAL 

STOCK  AND  VETERINARY 
PREPARATIONS 

They  are  sold  by  tiiousands  of  dealers  through* 
out  America.  Their  popularity  proves  their  effi« 
ciency.  The  line  includes  the  following:  In* 
temational  Stock  Food  Tonic,  Hog  Tonic,  Hog 
Worm  Powder,  Animal  Dip,  Pheno  (disinfec* 
tant),  Colic  Medicine,  Worm  Powder  for  horses. 
Heave  Powder,  Distemper  Powder,  Gall  Salve, 
Poultry  Food  Tonic,  Lcuse  Killer,  Silver  Pino 
Becling  Oil  and  many  others. 
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OF  SUCCESS 

A  steAdily  increaclnc  denumd  for  thirty  jttn  pro- 
cUiin*  them  America's  standard.  Many  dealers  hav* 
•uccessfoUy  sold  them  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. Used  and  endorsed  by  the  leadinc  farmers, 
^stock  raisers  and  horteoMO  throuchottt  tb*  Uaito4 
States  ajid  ^-•^«itn. 


hternadonal  Stock  Food  Co* 


k. 


Ladies'  Styles  and  Agriculture 
in  Borneo 

(Concluded  from  page  15) 

no  work  is  done  for  three  days.  If 
it  is  "the  dead  of  the  moon,"  what  we 
call  the  dark  of  the  moon,  nobody 
works  for  three  days.  If  on  the  way 
to  the  field  a  certain  bird  calls  on  his 
left,  or  a  deer  crosses  his  path,  he 
turns  back  and  rests  with  father  that 
day.  If  anyone  has  a  bad  dream,  work 
is  off  for  the  day.  There  are  other 
signs,  omens  and  tokens  that  hinder 
work,  so  that  sometimes  a  whole  sea- 
son is  lost  and  no  rice  is  raised.  Then, 
again,  his  crop  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
pests.  After  he  has  dropped  the  rice 
in  the  holes  prepared  for  It,  and 
stamped  on  the  holes,  he  says: 

"Now,  then,  drat  you,  beat  the  weeds 
If  you  can,  and  if  the  pigs,  the  birds, 
the  worms,  the  deer  or  the  rats  get 
you,  remember  I  have  done  my  part." 

The  women  gather  the  rice  by  hand, 
pulling  or  cutting  off  a  few  heads  at  a 
time,  carry  it  home  hi  baskets,  thrash 
it,  dry  it  and  store  It.  They  hull  it 
as  needed  each  day.  Hulling  is  hard 
work.  The  rice  is  put  into  a  hole 
made  In  a  big  log,  and  then  pounded 
with  a  long,  heavy  pole — a  mortar-and- 
pestle  operation.  After  harvest,  a  har- 
vest feast  is  held.  The  big  part  of 
the  feast  is  the  "drunk."  Everybody 
drinks  a  milky-colored  liquor  made 
from  rice.  I  should  say  it  Is  80  per 
cent,  alcohol,  and  the  rest  dirt  and 
broken  rice.  When  the  men  get  so 
drunk  that  they  can  no  longer  sit  up, 
the  women  pour  the  stuff  down  their 
throats,  using  pieces  of  bamboo  for 
funnels.  The  women  drink,  too,  and 
when  everybody  is  dead  drunk,  the 
feast  Is  over.  It  is  a  tedious  and 
disgusting  aifair. 


Another  **  International " 

(Concluded  from  page  3) 

breeds.  The  grand  champion  bull  of 
the  breed  was  exhibited  by  a  new 
breeder  from  Tennessee,  Dr.  J.  C. 
Huggins,  who  recently  established  a 
herd  and  secured  the  best  animals 
available.  From  this  herd  was  ex- 
hibited the  bull,  Idolmare,  that  has 
been  the  consistent  winner  at  a  num- 
ber of  the  southern  fairs  and  this  year 
came  north  to  take  back  the  highest 
honors  for  his  breed.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  last  year  the  grand 
champion  Angus  bull  came  from  a  new 
exhibitor,  C.  W.  Eckardt,  of  New  York 
city.  The  senior  and  grand  champion 
female  also  came  from  a  southern  herd. 
This  award  was  placed  on  Queen  Millie 
of  Sundance  3d,  exhibited  by  J.  C. 
Parsons,  of  Alabama.  The  number  of 
championship  honors  of  the  different 
breed  that  went  to  southern  states  this 
year  would  seem  to  be  a  direct  index 
of  the  general  interest  In  live  stock 
in  that  undeveloped  country. 

The  exhibit  of  Galloways,  red  polled, 
polled  Durham  and  milking  Shorthorns 
was  about  up  to  the  usual  standard, 
although  these  breeds  are  never  rep- 
resented In  as  large  numbers  and  by 
animals  of  as  high  quality  as  the  other 
breeds  mentioned. 

The  show  of  draft  horses  was  made 
largely  by  Clydesdale  and  Percheron 
breeders.  Most  of  the  Percheron  horses 
exhibited  came  from  the  middle  west- 
ern states,  while  the  bulk  of  the 
Clydesdales  came  from  the  eastern 
states  and  Canada.  The  several  times 
grand  champion.  Fair  Holm  Foot  Print, 
exhibited  by  F.  L.  Ames,  Boston,  Mass., 
was  again  made  grand  champion  of 
the  show.  This  Clydesdale  stallion  has 
won  more  grand  championships  at  the 
International  than  any  other  horse  ever 
exhibited  In  this  country.  The  grand 
champion  female  of  this  breed  was 
awarded  to  an  eastern  breeder,  being 
placed  on  Cragle  Sylvia,  exhibited  by 
CJeorge  Cluett,   Willlamstown,  Mass. 

The  grand  championship  of  the 
Percheron  breed  was  awarded  to  G.  H. 
Severn  and  Son.  of  Prairie  City,  111., 
Dn  their  aged  stallion.  Jasmine.  The 
?xhibit  of  Percheron  horses  was  not 
as  large  as  in  the  past  or  as  large  as 
the  Ohio  state  fair  this  last  year.    This 


was  due   to  a  misunderstanding  with 
reference  to  the  8y3tem  of  judging. 

The  show  of  Belgian  draft  horses 
was  of  a  high  order.  The  quality  of 
this  breed  has  improved  from  year  to 
year,  so  that  the  Belgian  horses  that 
come  into  the  show  ring  today  are 
entirely  different  types  of  draft  horses 
than  exhibited  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 
The  grand  champion  stallion  of  the 
breed  was  shown  by  Lefebure's  and 
Sons,  of  Iowa.  The  grand  champion 
mare  of  the  breed  was  Salome,  exhib- 
ited by  Charles  Irving,  also  of  Iowa. 

The  show  of  shire  horses  was  In 
keeping  with  the  popularity  of^.thii 
breed.  The  grand  champion  stallion 
of  this  breed  was  Kirtling  Bold  Lion, 
exhibited  by  Truman  Brothers,  of  Il- 
linois. The  grand  champion  female 
was  Blockinge  Starlight,  exhibited  by 
Shafenacker  and  Sons,  of  Chestnut,  111. 

In  the  breeding  division  of  the  sheep 
show  was  found  a  large  array  of  entries 
for  practically  every  breed  and  of  a 
quality  that  has  never  been  surpassed. 
The  International  brings  together  the 
best  flocks  In  the  country  for  final 
rating, "and  the  prizes  were  generally 
well  distributed  in  practically  all  the 
breeds,  indicating  that  no  section  of 
the  country  has  a  monopoly  on  the 
amount  of  high-class  breeding  animals 
available. 

The  swine  shov/  in  the  breeding  divi- 
sion has  never  l)een  looked  upon  with 
favor  by  a  great  many  breeders  of 
pure-bred  swine.  The  number  of  en- 
tries and  the  quality  of  animals  on 
exhibition  are  not  In  keeping  with  the 
standard  and  number  exhibited  at  a 
number  of  the  state  fairs.  This  is  due 
partly  to  the  season  of  the  year  that 
the  show  Is  held,  and  also  the  dislike 
of  a  number  of  breeders  to  exhibit 
breeding  animals  at  the  International 
Stock  Yards.  It  is  more  of  a  fat 
barrow,  show,  and  this  feature  is  being 
advocated  more  and  more  by  breeders 
and  the  various  record  associations. 
It  affords  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
the  relative  merits  of  the  different 
breeds  by  making  it  a  strong  barrow 
show,  and  as  most  of  the  barrows  are 
sold  at  the  close  of  the  show,  It  is 
doing  away  with  any  danger  of  taking 
baik  to  the  farm  contagious  diseases 
that  might  prevail  in  the  stock  yards. 

In  the  carload  division  the  number 
of  carloads  of  cattle  entered  was  some- 
what larger  than  last  year,  while  that 
of  hogs  and  sheep  was  about  the  same. 
The  quality  of  the  cattle  was  up  to 
the  usual  standard,  and  brought  to- 
gether a  number  of  high-class  car  lots 
of  finished  cattle.  The  championship 
load  of  fat  cattle  was  exhibited  by 
John  Hubley,  of  Mason  City.  111.,  who 
won  first  place  in  the  yearling  class 
and  was  later  awarded  the  grand 
championship  on  a  carload  of  Angus 
yearlings.  This  same  lot  of  cattle  last 
year  won  the  champion  in  the  feeder 
division.  Most  of  the  car  lot  entries 
were  Herefords  and  Angus,  these  two 
breeds  being  represented  by  an  equal 
number  of  carloads.  There  were  less 
than  a  dozen  carloads  of  Shorthorns 
out  of  the  total  of  sixty  carloads  on 
exhibition.  The  champion  load  of  cat- 
tle was  sold  at  auction  to  Swift  and 
Company  at  $45  per  hundred.  The 
average  for  all  the  46  carloads  sold 
was  $25.45. 

The  carload  lots  of  fat  wethers  and 
lambs  was  small,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  or  three,  was  not  in  keep- 
ing with  the  usual  standard.  The 
grand  champion  carload  of  lambs  was 
Southdowns,  exhibited  by  Hearts  De- 
light Farm,  Chasey,  N.  Y.  The  cham- 
pion load  of  Southdown  lambs  was  sold 
at  auction  at  J37  per  hundred.  The 
average  price  received  for  seven  car- 
loads of  natives  and  western  fat  lambs 
was  122.60,  which  established  a  new 
high  average  for  carloads  of  sheep  ex- 
htbited  at  Chicago. 

The  grand  champion  carload  of  hogs 
was  exhibited  by  Gus  Meyer,  of  Illinois, 
with  a  load  of  heavy  Hampshire  swine. 
Mr.  Meyer  showed  the  champion  load 
last  year.  These  sold  at  $20.50  per 
hundred,  while  the  average  of  about 
twenty  loads  was  $16.99  per  hundred. 
A  carload  of  Berkshire  hogs  was  ex- 
hibited  by    Flintstone    Farm,    Dalton, 


Mass.  This  was  the  first  time  that  a 
carload  of  hogs  has  ever  been  exhibited 
from  territory  east  of  Ohio. 

Each  of  the  prominent  record  asso- 
ciations of  beef  cattle  held  an  asso- 
ciation sale  during  the  week.  The 
Polled  Hereford  Association  sale  was 
Tuesday;  the  Aberdeen  Angus  Breed- 
ers' Association  sale  was  Wednesday 
afternoon,  when  about  50  head  brought 
an  average  of  $1696.  Top  price  re- 
ceived was  $4600  for  an  animal  pur- 
chased by  the  new  Aberdeen  Angus 
firm.  Carpenter  and  Ross,  of  Mans- 
field, Ohio.  The  sale  of  polled  Short- 
horns was  held  Thursday  morning, 
and  the  sale  of  Shorthorn  cattle  Thurs- 
day afternoon.  The  top  price  at  the 
Shorthorn  sale  was  paid  by  Ray  Haus- 
man,  Heron,  S.  D.,  for  the  cow,  Lovely 
of  Park  Dale  15th,  consigned  by  Car- 


penter and  Ross,  Mansfield,  Ohio.  The 
average  price  for  Shorthorns  was 
$2331.  The  sale  of  Herefords  was  held 
Friday  afternoon,  when  an  average  of 
a  little  over  $1900  was  secured. 

During  the  International  week  a 
number  of  the  live  stock  record  asso- 
ciations and  other  organizations  held 
their  annual  meetings.  These  bring 
together  the  breeders  of  the  various 
live  stock  associations  to  discuss  prob- 
lems in  connection  with  the  breed. 
Space  does  not  permit  giving  a  de- 
tailed account  of  these  meetings,  but 
the  reports  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
various  associations  indicate  a  healthy 
condition  of  all  of  them,  and  the  feel- 
ing seems  to  be  that  more  money 
should  be  used  to  promote  the  different 
breeds,  especially  to  encourage  the  dis- 
tribution  of   pure-bred   live   stock. 
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Her  Health  Was  Not  Left 
to  Chance 

The  <cbws  tKat   make  tKo  tig   milk 
record*  are  vrell  fed  and  well  bred,  to 
be  sure.     But,  above  all,  they  are  in 
the  pink  of  condition.    The  constant 
strain  of  Keavy  milk  production  will 
wear  down  the  vitality  of  the  diges- 
tive and  genital  organs  in  the  best 
of  cows,  and  the  result  is  such  ail- 
ments as  Abortion,  Retained  After- 
birth, Barrenness,  Scouring,  Bunches 
and  Milk  Fever.      Any  of  these  dis- 
eases can  be  successfully  treated  and 
eliminated    with    KOW-KURE.    the 
Breat  cow  medicine.     The  medicinal 
properties  of  this  famous  remedy  act 
«]irectly  on  the  organs  of  production 
and  reproduction,  putting  the  cow's 
•ystem  back  to  normal,  healthy  ac- 
tion.      Feed    dealers    and    druggists 
•eU    KOW-KURE:    60c   and    $1.20 
packages.    Consider  cow-health  first, 
and    your    dairy    will    be    a    leader, 
and  a   money-maker.      Our   freo 
treatise, 

•THE  HOME  COW  DOCTOR,' 

will     give     you     valuable 
pointers     on     how     to 
treat     and     prevent 
cow  diseases.    Ask 
for  your  copy. 

Dairy  AsssdatisB 
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Health  Pays! 

This  *p«>'f«ct  tKree-year-oId 
Jersey  has  a  yearly  milk 
record  of  17,793  lbs.  Noth- 
ing short  of  100%  health 
would  make  such 
a  record  possible. 

Try  raising  the 
health  standard  of 
your  cows;  it  will 
increase  ycfur  milk 
profits. 


FcsoWMatrt- 

wiU  boU  b>l.  water  in  30 
Bin.  or  eo«k  2S  Im.  f«ed 
in  2  hnnr*.  Will  bc»t  wmter 
ia  Unks  200  ft.  (way.  by 
•ttaehins  pi»M  to  water 
iaeket:  will  heat  hoc 
Donaea,  poultry  broodera. 
•tc.  t'aed  by  2S  RUto 
^^^^^_^^__        •iperiroent  atationi.    Barea 

vrna  Rr  fraa  eaUIociu  of  Br»wler'a  Svpplic*. 
>MIS»I^  Ntonwf MtMrfna  ••..   OraftMi,  Til. 
.J      mm  Vw»  0<Sa«.  m-  LlhMly  S«rwt 


"HAnPflHIREii*'  fired  out* 

for  fall  farrow;  \i^  lb  hoars,  pigs 
any  »i(je.  frw  clmilar 
LOCI  ST  LAWN  FARM.  Blrd- 
lo-Hutid,  Uux  P.  Lane.  Co..  Pa. 


REQ.  P.  CHINAS,  BERKSHIRES,  C.  WHIHS, 

I*rKPMraln».  all  rkp".  niatert  not  nltin.  BrprtSowB, 
s«>rvloe  Roam.  Lincoln  Her  vice  Huok<.  (^rade  Uiiern- 
M>.v  and  Holitt«>ln  Calvrs.     C'olllos  nnd  HcaKlf  Pups. 

Sft)t(  ftnmfi  for  prieei  atiti  Cimilar* 
P.  F.  HAMILTbll,  CeekrMBvllle,  Fa. 


STEERS  FOR  SALE 

24  Hereford^,  weight  1050  pounds;  S3  TTerefordn. 
m-elRht  670  |)Ouadn;  65  HtTpfordn.  weljfht  lf*<  iM.uiids; 
9.5  Herefords,  weight  940  poundfl;  66  Short  lioroe, 
weight  600  pouDds;  27  Short  Horns,  wcliiht  1256 
pounds;  28  Angus,  weight  1(<25  pounds;  4U  Augus, 
weight  740. 

Also  know  of  others  who  will  help  buy  for  so  cents 
per  head  commission.  These  cattle  are  choice  qual- 
ity, good  color  and  dehorned. 

HARBT  I.  BAI.I<,  Fairfield.  Iowa. 

BIA  TYPF  Poland  China  Hogs.  Fall  pfgx,  both  sex. 
vi«    I  irt  best  blood  lines,  all  cholera    immuned. 
Write   your  wants.     Prices  right.     Public   sale  of 
bred  BOWS  and  gilts,  Fehruarv  12th.  1920. 
H.  H.  Davla.  Mt.  TIetory.  Oiila.    R  F.D.  I. 

REQISHRED  BERKSHIRES  J,^? •.^x^^^^nT. 

old.    ()n(>  tine  gilt,  bred  for  ei  ring  farrow.    Prices 
reasonable.  W.  F.  McSPAKaxN,  Furnise,  Pa. 
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Send 
Only 


IMPORTANT 

Thi«  Bet  is  (raaranteed 
not  "knock  down"  fur- 
niture.  In  other  words, 
the  four  chairs,  tabour- 
ette  and  book  ends  come 
to  you  set  up  ready  for 
use  complete  in  every 
detail  and  sruaranteed 
made  with  solid  «;lu« 
block  eonstructlon. 
The  sectional  table  tou 
set  up  in  6  minutes.  We 
mention  this  fact  be> 
cause  a  "knock  down" 
7-piec«  aet  of  furniture 
would  come  to  jom  in 
many  pieces  for  you  to 
set  together.  We  chal- 
lenge the  furniture  in- 
dustry to  offer  Buch  a 
set  as  Hartman's  at  our 
at  barflrain  price. 


peat 
Ready 


for  use. 


livinj 
that 


ta 


For  This 

1^-Piece  Livihg-Room^  Suite 

Seven  wonderful  pieces  of  well-seasoned  solid  oak  livinjBf-room  furniture  at  an  amazingly  low  bargain  price 
and  on  such  easy  terms  that  you  will  never  feel  the  cost.  Genuine  Mission  design  with  rich  brown  finish  that  brings 
out  the  grain  of  the  wood  in  [all  its  natural  beauty.    A  very  beautiful  and  artistic  set  of  ^^^^^^^ 


Only  by  seeing  it  can  you  realize  what  an  unusual  uartman  oargain  inis 
7.Piece  Full  Room  Set  really  is.    That  is  why  we  want  to  send  it  to  you  on  trial. 

Full  Year  fq>  Pay 

Without  Queatian  thli  Is  one  of  the  greatest  barsraine  ever  offered.    You  run  no  risk  ^  ••n^"J« '" '*• 
Remember,  yoa  are  dealing  with  the  House  of  Hartman.  a  concern  with  a  record  of  «  years  of  fair  df^n^* 


We  Kuarantee  your  complete  satisfaction.    Our  onarantee  is  backed  by  our  $12,000,000  f»vltf}-    Smd  only 
$1.00  with  coupon,  today.    Judffe  the  wonderful  value  of  this  suite  when  you  see  It.    Use  It  8U  ws.    u 
not  satisfied,  return  it  and  we  will  pay  transportation  both  ways.    If  you  keep  it,  pay  balance 
in  easy  monthly  payments,  which  give  you  a  full  year  to  pay.    (See  coupon.)  y 

Complete  suite  consists  of  lars*  arm  roeksr,  lam  ann  ehsir.  center  table,  sewine  rocker,  dMk  or        ^ 
side  chafr.  tabourette  and  book  ends.    Ornamented  with  riehly  embossed  eurved  desivn  on  puels  of      y 
chairs,  rockers  aod  table,  giTing  a  wonderfally  pleasing  rldi  effect.  The  chair  nd  rocker  seatsare       ^ 


constructed 
chair  and 
seats  ZlzlS 
taboorette  has 
the  right  size 
Indiana  or  factor; 
by  No.  HOB 


'FREE  Bargain  Catalog 

Wm        mm  ^B  flHHi  flHlV         carpets,  roffs,  stoves,  ratxffss,  watches.  Jewelry,  silverware,  dishes,  baby  earrii 


THE  HARTMAN  CO. 

^S>r'ii;i"r';2S?S^n^"iv2Sri^  «^y?"    /  *••«  ^^^^^  ^  ^"^  "'*»  ^^^ 

B  in.    Other  rocker  and  chair  have  seats  17xl6H  in.    Handsome  table  is^24xM  in.  aiid         J^        Enclosed  find  $1.    Send  the  7-pieee  Livtaff- 

^       Room  Suite  No.  110BMA8  as  described.  Guar- 
anteed not  "knock  down."     I  am  to  have  $• 
days'  trial.     If  not  satisfied,  will  ship  it  back 
«>.,«.  i#  »»r.  A^r,'*  »>r.<i  9nr  *Vkik  anit«  ^        voA  you  wi'.l  refund  my  $1  and  pay  fr^ht  both 

S!?.*teiWor'S?.'irrt'*4"k?^   y    thTTri'^'^Sl^Pspkid'^"  ^'  **•"  ^  °^***  "°*" 
Filled  from  cover  to  cover  with  r        **>•  ^^'^  •38.96,  is  paid, 

stunninff  barnins  in  furniture,         V 
earriaffes.  wsstainamaehiDes,  sewins  ma-  r 

olpment,  etc.  Bee  bow 


fog  en  wve  mooey  oo  eaytfalog  yoa  boy-aad  ffct  it  oo  Hartmaa's 
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FBIZE  LETTEB 

Fruit — Farmers'  Heritage 

M.  O.  FEINT 

I  BELIEVE  If  I  am  to  live  in  the  country  that  I 
simply  must  have  some  of  the  good  things  that 
.go  with  country  life.     Some  of  these  are  flowers, 
a    plentiful    supply    of    wholesome 
garden-grrown   foods,   and,   last  but 
not   »«ast,   lots   of   fruit  the  year 
round. 

A  start  In  small  fruits  codts  but 
little,  and  should  include  straw- 
berries, early  and  late;  cherries, 
currants;  raspberries,  red  and 
black,  and  blackberries,  besides,  of 
course,  plenty  of  plums,  pears  and 
apples. 

As  the  berries  multiply,  the  plats 
may  be  enlarged.  Many  will  say 
they  cannot  find  time  to  cultivate 
them.  We  have  several  plats  of 
bush  berries,  planted  probably  fif- 
teen or  more  years  ago,  in  borders 
about  the  garden,  along  each  side 
of  the  stone  walk  to  the  barn  and 
In  sheltered  corners  and  angles 
formed  by  the  outbuildings.  Every- 
one remarks  on  the  quaint  pretti- 
ness  of  the  shrubbery  around  the 
place,  and  this  sort  of  fruit  has 
never  been  cultivated  in  all  these 
years.  The  soil  was  rich  to  start 
with,  and  Is  in  grass,  mostly. 
Leaves  and  rotted  manure,  added 
occasionally,     return     even     better 

yields  of  berries,  1  believe,  than  Is 

had  in  many  plats  that  are  labori- 
ously cultivated  each  year. 

E^ach  year,  from  the  time  rhubarb 

Is  big  enough  to  use  up  to  winter 

apples,   we   have   all    the   delicious 

fruit  we  can  use  fresh  and  to  can, 

besides  selling  many  a  surplus  quart 

of    raspberries    and    blackberries. 
To  those  who  are  troubled  with 

birds   stealing  the  fruits,   I   would 

say  we  never  are  troubled  by  them, 

as  there  Is  a  big  mulberry  tree  on 

the  lawn  that  bears  a  heavy  load 

from  early  June  till  late  fall,  and 

the    birds    eat    these   and    let   the 

others  alone.  Vexo  Yor\i. 


^W^HE  prixn  winning  mxperience  letten  from  oar 

read€r»  deeding  with  variotu  pheuma  of  fruit 

growing  core  in  thia  cMoe.     Each  contcdna  a  worth 

while  meaaage   which   uriU  repay  careful  reading. 


FBIZE  LETTEB 


Planting  for  Posterity 


mmmsm^mm: 


"A  berry  patch  for  every  farm"  can  he  a  anivertat  slogan  which  will  give  general  satisfaction 


G.   FRA.\KLIN    SMTTH 

4  4VTrrERE   I   to   die  tomorrow,    I'd   plant  a  tree 
VV    today,"    someone   has    said.     Many    times, 

both  at  "the  old  home"  and,  in  later  years'  wander- 
ings, as  tenant  and  owner,  have  I 
wished  my  ancestors  or  predecessors 
had  planted  for  coming  generations. 
Accordingly,  since  having  a   home 
of  my  own,  although  as  a  renter  by 
the  single  year,  I  have  set  at  least 
berries,  and  sometimes  shrubs  and 
trees.     Usually   my  family  has  re- 
ceived the  benefits,  but  knowing  that 
others  were  enjoying  the  results  of 
our  efforts  has  ever  been  a  pleasant 
thought.       Again,     watching    thel» 
growth  and  thinking  of  their  future 
utility   or  beauty   has  afforded   en- 
joyment.    'Tis  said  "there  is  more 
in    anticipation    than    realization. ' 
but   there  has   been   much   of   both 
for    me.      Why    do    not    transients, 
especially  ministers,  In  villages  set 
a  gew  grapes  near  buildings,  more 
60  as  their  alms  and  work  are  unsel- 
fish and  looking  to  the  far  distant 
future?     [Possibly   when   ministers 
are  paid  salaries  commensurate  with 
their  worth  they  will  do  this. — EId.] 
Although     reasonably     expecting 
myself  to  eat   of  the   fruits,  did   I 
believe  it  very  certain  I  should  not, 
I  think  I  would  continue  to  plant 
trees.    When  I  shall  cease  this  prac- 
tice I  have  no   idea,  but  hope  not 
before  one  year  of  my  decease. 

We  have  growing  and  are  setting 
in  great  variety  fruit,  nut  and  orna- 
mental trees,  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  well  known  and  recently 
discovered,  hoping  to  enjoy  them 
while  near  the  horizon  of  life;  and 
after  it's  sunset  we  hope  our  de- 
scendants or  perhaps  others  un- 
known to  us.  or  with  no  thought 
of  us  by  them  cherished,  may  enjoy 
them  to  the  full. 

Someone  has  said:  "What  a 
thought  that  was  when  God  thought 
of  a  tree!"  Delaware. 


Naareat  Shipping  Point. 


PBIZE  LETTEB 

To  Plant  or  Not  to  Plant 

WM.  H.  BLACK 

SOME  years  ago,  at  the  conclusion  of  an  address 
to  the  Adams  County  (Pa.)  Fruit  Growers' 
Convention,  Hale,  the  peach  king,  was  asked  If  he 
was  still  planting  apple  trees.    His  reply,  in  effect. 


was:  "I  may  be  something  of  a  fool,  but  I  am  not 
as  big  a  fool  as  that."  The  trend  of  the  apple 
market  for  some  years  later  bore  out  his  conclusion 
that  the  planting  of  commercial  apple  orchards  had 
been  overdone,  and  this  was  emphasized  by  the 
slump  In  1914,  when  the  war  destroyed  the  export 
trade  and   many  orchards   scarcely    paid   expenses. 

(Coacludad  oa  pac«  25) 


FBIZE  LETTEB 


Success  with  Pears 

E.    M.    A.NDER.SON 

WHEN  I  was  a  child  I  used  to  hear  the  old 
rhyme.  "He  that  plants  pears,  plants  for  his 
heirs."  and  naturally  I  got  the  Impression  that 
setting   pear   trees   was   a   "far   cry"    from   eating 
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The  Protection  of  a  Boot- 

The  Comfort  of  a  Shoe 

A  miner^s  rubber  shoe  that  farmers  everywhere  are  wearing 


IN    the    wettest    weather  —  over    the    muddiest 
ground — you   can   keep   your   feet   as   dry  as  in 
boots — and   yet   have   all   the   lightweight   com- 
fort of  a  leather  shoe. 

The  U.  S.  Bootee  was  designed 

i  originally  for   miners,  who  must 

,'  have  a  waterproof  shoe  that  will 

!  not  tire  their  feet.     It  was  spe- 

'  cially  made  to  withstand  the 
roughest  wear  —  absolutely  wa- 
tertight— and  yet  light  and 
comfortable. 

To-day  the  U.  S.  Bootee  is  fast 
becoming  popular  all  over  the 
country  —  with  farmers  and  all 
men  who  work  out  of  doors. 
Worn  right  over  your  sock  like 
an  ordinary  shoe,  the  U.  S. 
Bootee  is  just  the  thing  for 
'  everyday  service  around  the 
farm.  Its  light  weight  and  its 
smooth,  easy  fit  will  give  you  a 
new  idea  of  real  comfort  in 
rubber  footwear. 

Strength,  of  course,  is  just  as 
important  as  comfort.  At  the 
very  places  where  rubber  foot- 
wear is  usually  weakest,  the 
U.  S.  Bootee  has  been  made 
airongest.  Its  sole  consists  of 
heavy  layers  of  the  finest  rub- 
ber. Every  point  of  strain  is 
specially  reinforced. 


Ask  your  dealer  to-day  to  show  you  a  pair  of  the 
new  U.  S.  Bootees.  Note  their  waterproof,  smooth 
rubber  surface  —  feel  how  pliable  and  comfortable 
they    are  —  examine     for    yourself    their    wonderftil 

built-to-wear  construction. 

Other  "U.  S."  Models  —  all 
built  for  the  hardest  wear 

Whether  you  prefer  a  boot  or 
B  bootee  for  the  wet  season,  a 
••rubber"  for  general*  use,  or  a 
cloth-top  arctic  for  the  cold,  you 
can  find  in  U.  S.  rubber  foot- 
wear exactly  what  you  need. 
Tough,  heavy  soles — special 
reinforcements  at  toe  and  heel — 
and  always  the  highest  quality 
rubber — these  points  are  winning 
U.  S.  rubber  footwear  thousands 
of  new  friends  every  year. 

Ask  for  U.  S.  rubber  footwear — 
it  means  solid  wear  and  long 
service  for  your  money. 


(i  -'^ 


.  -  ^ 


"U.  S."  BooU— Reinforced  where 
the  wear  i*  hardest 

Made  in  alt  s/sea  and  aiylea — Short, 
Storm  King,  Sporting,  and  Hip,  In 
red,  black,  and  white. 


J 


AskfofUSr 
RUBBERFOOTWEAR. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 


pears.  But  good  pears  are  so  delicious  I  set  a 
garden  collection  of  them  about  the  first  thing  I  did 
when  I  bought  my  present  home,  in  1914.  They 
were  well-grown  two-year-old  trees,  and  I  figure 
that  my  little  daughter  might  enjoy  them  if  I 
couldn't,  for  some  of  my  friends  told  me  I'd  never 
live  to  eat  any  fruit  from  the  trees  I  was  setting 
that  year.  My  orchard  site  is  just  on  the  pinnacle 
of  a  long  but  gradual  slope,  not  steep  enough  to  be 
called  a  hill,  but  rather  Jiigh  on  top  because  it  is 
so  long.  The  pears  are  on  one  side  of  my  cherry 
orchard,  and  the  whole  orchard  has  been  cropped 
ever  since,  either  with  oats,  buckwheat  or  a  similar 
grain  crop,  but  it  has  never  been  heavily  fertilized 
or  had  any  special  care  In  any  way.  One  year 
I  had  a  block  of  melons  and  pole  beans  in  one  corner. 
They  were  fertilized  in  the  hill,  but  I  see  no  appre- 
ciable difference  in  the  fruit  trees  in  that  block, 
unless  possibly  the  pears  were  forced  into  earlier 
bearing;  and  the  ones  that  bore  last  year  have  not 
outgrown  their  neighbors  in  size.  Two  of  them 
were  so  loaded  with  fruit  that  we  expected  to  prop 
the  limbs,  but  by  gathering  a  few  of  the  ripest  ones 
earlier  than  the  others  the  necessity  was  obviated. 
We  have  some  older  pear  trees  which  bore  well,  but 
their  fruit  was  little  by  comparison,  though  we 
would  have  called  it  nice  if  we  had  not  had  the 
fruit  of  the  young  trees  which  was  so  infinitely 
superior  in  size  and  beauty.  Practically  every  pear 
was  perfect  and  so  im- 
mensely large  that  we  al- 
most wondered  If  they 
were  BartletCo.  The  Bart- 
Jett  quality  and  flavor  were 
in  no  wise  lacking,  how- 
ever, and  now  that  I  know 
it  is  possible  to  get  such 
fruit  within  four  or  five 
years  of  planting — and  that 
by  the  greenest  of  ama- 
teurs— I  don't  believe  I'm 
too  old  to  plant  fruit  trees 
for  myself  yet  at  thirty- 
eight.  He  who  plants 
pears  may  plant  for  his 
heirs,  but  not  exclusively 
for  them,  by  any  means. 
Ifew  York. 

PRIZE   LETTER 

Pruning 

C.    8.   FERRILL 

WE  do  not  pretend  to 
know  all  there  is  to 
learn  about  pruning,  but 
we  have  learned  some  things  that  might  be  of  help 
to  others  if  they  would  profit  by  our  experience. 
While  our  knowledge  is  no  secret,  still  these  same 
principles  are  often  ignored  by  those  who  experience 
more  or  less  failure. 

In  pruning,  use  sharp  instruments,  and  make  a 
clean,  smooth  cut  A  bruised  or  splintered  c^t 
disfigures  the  tree,  but  what  is  even  a  more  serious 
consideration  is  that  it  is  a  direct  invitation  to 
decay.  In  pruning,  make  the  cut  as  near  the  trunk 
as  possible.  An  unsightly  and  unprotected  snag 
is  also  an  invitation  to  rot.  Prune  out  all  water 
sprouts  and  dead  or  severely  injured  branches. 
Water  sprouts  sap  the  vigor  of  the  tree,  while  dead 
or  injured  branches  may  harbor  disease  or  danger- 
ous insects  or  both;  also,  both  obstruct  the  entrance 
into  the  inner  part  of  the  tree  of  the  bright  sunlight, 
in  pruning,  prepare  for  the  admittance  of  as  much 
direct  sunlight  as  possible,  for  you  must  remember 
that  sunshine  is  a  grreat  disease  fighter,  also  a  great 
benefit  in  helping  to  ripen  the  fruit  and  give  it  a 
good  color.  Kentucky. 


PRIZE   LETTER 


Fine  Berries  Sell  Readily 

'^'-  J.   FRANKLIN   FRETZ 

ISEJT  fifty  Munger  Blackcap  raspberries,  twenty- 
five  Cumberland  and  twenty-five  Black  Diamond 
between  my  apple  trees  in  young  orchard.  They 
did  well,  but  were  in  the  way  to  cultivate  and  work 
around  trees.  So  in  spring  of  1918  we  transplanted 
them  to  our  berry  patch,  placing  them  in  rows  six 
feet  apart  and  three  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  I 
bought  one  hundred  Cumberland,  and  also  had  tips 
rooted  of  our  own,  making  in  all  four  hundred  hills. 
This  berry  patch  had  produced  a  crop  of  navy 
beans,  sweet  corn  and  broom  corn  the  year  before. 
We  gave  it  a  good  coat  of  stable  manure,  plowed" 
it  well,  and  made  soil  thoroughly  fine  before  setting 
our  berry  plants.  While  growing  our  canes  we 
grew  Telephone  peas  and  navy  beans  in  the  middle 
of  berry  rows.  All  was  thoroughly  cultivated  the 
season  of  1918.  In  1919  stakes  were  driven  at  en<Js 
of  rows  and  braced.  Other  stakes  were  placed 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  apart,  and  old  fence  wire 
fastened  on,  to  which  the  canes  were  tied.  During 
the  early  part  of  1919  a  forkful  of  stable  manure 
was  placed  around  each  hill.  When  ground  was  fit 
to  work,  our  13-year-old  daughter  and  11-year-old 
son  plowed  the  entire  patch,  throwing  the  furrows 
toward  the  rows.    They  also  did  all  the  cultivating, 


do  it  quick,  too."  The  long  and  short  of  it  was  that 
we  had  to  tie  our  grapes  that  way  once,  and  only 
once,  for  the  result  was  it  spoiled  the  wood,  not 
only  for  one  year,  but  a  number  of  years.  The 
wires  cut  into  some  of  the  vines  until  they  were 
almost  worthless,  and  the  arms  became  so  fright- 
fully long  that  they  would  run  away  past  each  other 
so  that  the  canes  on  the  two  would  come  all  in 
a  bunch  and  there  would  be  big  open  spaces. 

My  brother  saw  his  mistake,  and  we  did  no  more 
winding  after  that,  but  tied  them  the  old  way,  and 
whenever  we  can  we  put  up  nice,  strong  vines  that 
start  at  the  bottom,  and  cut  away  as  much  of  the 
old  wood  as  possible.  Pennsylvania. 


A  I0IM  tmUetion 


All  fruit  trees  except  sour  cherries,  since  they  are 
seldom  attacked  by  San  Jose  scale,  should  be  sprayed 
with  either  commercial  concentrated  lime-sulphur 
solution  diluted  with  seven  parts  of  water,  or  a  good 
miscible  oil  diluted  with  fifteen  parts  of  water,  dur- 
ing March  or  April,  before  the  leaves  expand.  Thor- 
jugtmess  of  application  is  essential  to  success. 


of  intrnT'Cropa  whih  th«  orehard  i»  growing  rtdacm*  ita  coat  and  improvm*  it»  quality 


which  was  about  every  ten  days  or  \i^^enever 
ground  was  fit  to  work,  up  to  ripening  of  berries. 
These  were  all  Blackcaps  and  nearly  all  Cumberland. 
Four  hundred  quart  boxes  were  picked  from  this 
patch,  which  we  sold  right  at  the  patch  for  15  cents 
per  box,  or  delivered  them  in  a  village  a  mile  away. 
Automobiles  came  from  towns  eight  to  fourteen 
miles  away,  all  claiming  the  berries  were  the  largest 
and  plumpest  on  the  market.  Many  orders  of  late 
comers  were  never  filled.  Some  came  back  for  the 
second  and  even  third  order.  Pennsylvania. 

PRIZE  LETTER 

A  Grape  Lesson  Learned 

MINNIE  MICHAEL 

*<¥TrOULD  it  be  all  right  to  wrap  the  end  vine 
VV  around  the  lower  wire  before  putting  it 
up?"  I  asked  a  man  who  trimmed  our  grapes  one 
year.  "It  would  be  for  that  one  year,"  he  replied. 
"You  would  get  more  fruit.  But  don't  do  it,  for 
it  would  spoil  the  wood  for  the  next  year.  Of 
course,  the  end  ones  may  be  slanted  a  little,  but 
the  rest  should  go  straight  up." 

Well,  we  followed  his  advice  and  always  tied 
them  that  way  until  one  time  my  brother  came 
back  from  a  visit  in  another  county.  "You  ought 
to  see  how  they  tie  grapes  down  there,"  he  said. 
"They  just  wrap  the  vines  around  the  lower  wire 
a  couple  of  times,  and  then  put  tbem  up,     They 


PRIZE  LETTER 

My  Neighbor's  Peaches 

E.   O.    JEAN 

MY  neighbor  is  constantly  giving  me  an  object 
lesson.  I  saw  him  mulching  his  peach  trees 
last  fall,  and  then  he  told  me  they  could  be  pruned 
any  time  after  the  leaves  fall  off  and  before  the  sap 
rises.  He  also  pointed  out  that  the  fine,  dark  green 
leaves  stayed  on  until  late  In  November,  and  re- 
marked that  this  feature  is  a  sign  of  their  health 
and  vigor.  Early  in  the  spring  the  dirt  is  cleared 
.iway  from  the  roots  of  the  trees.  Meticulous  care 
is  given,  and  no  worm  or  egg  escapes  that  is  on  the 

butt  or  exposed  roots.  A 
spray  containing  lime,  sul- 
phur, carbolic  acid  and 
water  is  used  on  these 
parts  of  the  tree.  For  this 
a  five-gallon  spray  tank  is 
used,  carried  conveniently 
across  the  back.  Wood 
ashes  are  also  used. 

The  soil  that  has  been 
thrown  from  the  roots  is 
not  used  in  refilling,  but 
earth  is  brought  from  the 
center  of  the  rows  for  this 
purpose.  My  studious 
neighbor  contends  that 
the  earth  removed  from 
the  roots  contains  many 
eggs  and  bugs,  and  should 
be  carted  away  from  prox- 
imity to  the  tree. 

When  winter  leaves,  the 
trees  are  sprayed  for  scale 
with  lime  and  sulphur. 
When  the  blossoms  fall, 
lime,  sulphur  and  arsenate 
of  lead  are  used.  "^he 
orchard  was  plowed  and  harrowed  as  many  times  aa 
opportunity  permitted — three  times.  No  crop  waa 
grown  between  the  trees.  There  are  300  trees  in 
the  seven-year-old  orchard,  and  225  in  the  four-year- 
old.  More  symmetrical  and  beautiful  groups  one 
rarely  sees. 

The  Belle  of  Georgia  was  the  earliest  peach.  It 
was  satisfactory,  but  needs  more  spraying  than  any 
of  the  others  to  bring  it  to  perfection  of  growth 
and  appearance.  The  Hale  peach  has  never  had  an 
opportunity  to  do  its  best.  Two  weeks  of  rain  ruined 
about  sixty  baskets  just  as  they  were  at  marketable 
maturity.  The  Elberta,  Crawford  Early,  Crawford 
Late  and  Smack  are  great  favorites.  Too  much 
cannot  be  said  about  the  good  qualitiee  of  these 
varieties. 

My  neighbor  regards  these  small  orchards  as  the 
greatest  paying  portion  of  his  farm.  He  believes 
nothing  can  pay,  including  crops,  without  minutest 
attention  to  detail.  The  culls  w^re  sold  at  |1  a 
basket.  The  fruit  graded  and  packed  in  1^-peck 
baskets  sold  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  basket.  While 
hauling  by  truck  was  necessary  to  sell  part  of  the 
crop  in  Baltimore,  much  of  it  was  disposed  of  at  the 
place.  On  Labor  Day,  September  1st,  $130.50  worth 
of  peaches  was  sold  at  the  orchard.  Maryland. 


V> 


Pruning  young  apple  trees  during  the  dormant  state 
affects  the  vitality  of  trees  less  than  the  removal  of 
twigs  and  branches  during  the  growing  seas(m. 
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War's  Lessons  Crowd  the  Classrooms 

WE  don't  often  think  of  the  present  shortage  of 
houses  as  affecting  a  college  education,  but 
such  seems  to  be  the  case.  This  is  the  time  of 
year  when  the  short-course  men  flock  to  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  for  a  ten-week  term  to  better  fit 
themselves  for  their  chosen  work.  The  regular 
classes  at  most  institutions,  however,  are  so  over, 
crowded  that  it  is  difficult,-  if  not  impossible,  to 
find  accommodations  for  more  students  in  classrooms 
and  dormitories.  Connecticut  State  College  of 
Agriculture  is  forced  to  abandon  its  winter  courses 
entirely  this  year  for  this  reason.  New  York's 
Rtate  college  at  Cornell  has  a  record-breaking  en- 
rollment, and,  while  it  is  fortunate  in  having  the 
city  of  Ithaca  adjoining  its  campus  to  house  the 
onrush  of  students,  lack  of  space  in  classrooms  and 
laboratories  prevents  some  departments  from  offer- 
ing any  short-course  work.  At  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  where  the  town  of  State  College  is  growing 
always  just  a  little  behind  the  growth  of  the  college, 
as  it  is  practically  its  only  source  of  living,  the  lack 
of  space  in  college  dormitory  and  rooming  house 
is  overcome  by  housing  the  surplus  students  in 
another  town  three  miles  from  the  college.  After 
our  recent  war  experience  there  has  been  a  great 
rush  to  obtain  college  training,  and  thousands  of 
boys  who  would  otherwise  have  failed  to  see  the 
advantages  of  a  little  more  schooling  have  had 
driven  home  to  them  the  lessons  which  as  a  rule 
do  not  come  until  it  is  too  late  In  life  to  correct 
mistakes  and  live  over  again  the  days  which  only 
come  once. 

Our  Horticultural  Special 

WE  doubt  if  anybody  can  read  all  the  prize- 
winning  letters  in  this  special  horticultural 
Issue  without  getting  a  desire  to  go  right  out  and 
plant  some  fruit  vines,  bushes  or  trees.  The  l*eason 
the  letters  inspire  such  a  feeling  is  because  they 
are  true  experience  stories,  written  by  just  such 
people  as  you  and  us,  who  have  plenty  to  do  in  a 
day's  work  but  always  find  time  to  have  some  of 
the  good  things  of  country  living.  Of  such  things, 
fruit  may  easily  be  had,  but  is  often  overlooked. 
Some  people  would  have  us  believe  that  every  farmer 
ought  not  to  grow  his  own  fruit,  but  that  only  the 
specialists  should  produce  it,  because  they  can  grow 


it  better.  Maybe  the  specialists  produce  the  most 
fruit  which  takes  the  prizes,  but  if  all  of  us  had  to 
go  to  them  with  our  baskets  when  we  wanted  some^ 
ourselves,  there  would  be  a  whole  lot  less  fruit 
consumed.  The  ideal  farm  has  its  year-around 
supply  of  home-grown  fruit,  and,  located  as  we  are 
in  this  section,  there  are  many  kinds  and  varieties 
to  choose  from.  A  word  of  caution  should  be 
sounded  here  regarding  varieties  mentioned  in  the 
prize  letters.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  what 
is  good  in  one  section  is  not  always  the  best  in 
another.  The  surest  way  to  know  what  variety  to 
plant  is  to  visit  in  your  locality  and  find  out  what 
is  giving  the  best  satisfaction  for  the  purpose 
desired,  and  then  place  your  order  with  a  reliable 
nurseryman. 

Experience  letters  for  our  Poultry  Special,  to 
appear  February  15th,  our  Garden  Special,  to  appear 
March  1st,  and  our  Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Special, 
to  appear  March  15th,  should  reach  us  not  later 
than  fifteen  days  before  date  of  issue.  Surely  you 
have  discovered  something  along  one  or  all  of  these 
subjects  which  would  prove  beneficial  to  other  men 
working  along  similar  lines.  Write  a  letter  and 
tell  us  about  it  so  that  we  can  pass  it  on  for  the 
good  it  will  do. 

A  Drive  for  Farm  Bureau  Members 

OUT  in  Iowa  they  have  just  finished  a  whirlwind 
campaign  for  the  farm  bureau.  They  have 
a  state  farm  bureau  federation,  and  plan  to  ratify 
the  constitution  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  so  that  they  will  be  a  part  of  the  national 
organization.  In  order  to  do  away  with  the  annual 
scramble  for  yearly  membership  and  dues  in  the 
local  organizations  a  new  plan  was  tried  in  the 
recent  drive.  Members  were  taken  on  a  life  basis, 
payable  five  dollars  a  year,  which  includes  member- 
ship in  the  county  farm  bureau  and  the  state  federa- 
tion. In  case  of  death  or  removal  from  the  county 
the  contract  becomes  void,  and  a  member  can  sever 
his  connection  with  the  work  by  making  a  written 
application  to  the  local  secretary.  Under  this  plan 
102,000  members  have  already  been  obtained,  and  a 
special  working  fund,  aside  from  the  membership 
fund,  of  $300,000  has  been  raised.  It  is  believed 
also  that  nearly  20  per  cent,  of  the  farmers  and  land 
owners  have  not  yet  been  canvassed,  so  the  final 
figures  will  show  a  much  larger  support  of  the  farm 
bureau  work  in  that  state.  All  this  has  taken  place 
in  a  state  where  agriculture  is  the  main  thing  and 
has  brought  its  prosperity.  It  Is  the  state  where 
all  the  people  come  nearer  owning  an  %Mtomobile 
than  any  other — there  is  a  car  there  for  every  six 
people,  compared  to  every  eighteen  people  In  Penn- 
sylvania or  New  York.  They  have  substantially 
supported  a  movement  which  seeks  to  benefit  them, 
and  it  may  be  well  In  passing  to  remember  what 
they  did,  because  many  other  states  will  have  to 
face  the  same  situation.  > 

Agent  and  Press — the  Best  Combination 

SPEAKING  of  the  farm  bureau  recalls  a  statement 
recently  made  "by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington  regarding  the  relative  efliciency  of 
the  county  agent  and  the  agricultural  press.  The 
authorities  there  asked  2300  farmers  in  the  northern 
and  western  states  what  extension  agency  was  the 
most  helpful  to  them.  Thirty-eight  per  cent,  of  the 
men  Interviewed  said  that  they  received  most  help 
from  the  county  agent  and  the.  farm  bureau,  while 
31  per  cent,  gave  the  agricultural  press  the  prefer- 
ence. This  shows  how  close  these  two  extension 
Agencies  are  running  In  their  race  for  popular  favor 
and  how  they  can  best  perve  by  working  together. 
When  the  first  agitation  was  begun  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  county  agents  and  farm  bureaus 
the  great  cry  was  that  the  extension  work  of  the 
agricultural  rollefees  and  experiment  stations  as  car- 
ried on  through  their  reports  and  bulletins  was 
not  reaching  the  people  It  should.  That  this  Is 
still  true  seems  to  be  proven  by  this  same  investiga- 
tion, since  only  3  per  cent,  of  the  farmers  questioned 
gave  the  bulletins  and  agricultural  reports  first  place 
in  helping  them.    It  is  interesting,  too,  to  note  that 


an  equal  number,  3  per  cent.,  placed  help  they  had 
received  from  farmers*  organizations  above  all  the 
rest.  In  these  days,  when  the  present  and  future 
work  of  the  farm  bureau  is  under  consideration,  it 
is  well  to  study  surveys  of  this  kind  and  then  see 
what  can  be  done  in  your  own  community  to  im- 
prove the  service  rendered  by  your  local  farm  bureau 
before  expecting  all  troubles  to  be  overcome  by  a 
national,  organization. 

Pennsylvania's  Share  of  Game 

WE  often  think  of  the  magnitude  of  Pennsylvania 
because  it  has  so  many  head  of  dairy  cattle, 
horses,  hogs  or  sheep,  but  It  is  only  when  the  annual 
report  of  the  game  commission  comes  along  that  we 
realize  the  diversity  of  the  state.  During  1919, 
according  to  the  commissioners'  report,  there  were 
2913  male  deer  and  472  bears  shot  by  hunters.  The 
nearly  three  million  rabbits  and  half  million 
squirrels  killed  don't  impress  us  much,  but  to  think 
of  the  378,690  pounds  of  deer  meat  and  94,400  pounds 
of  bear  meat,  it  seems  as  if  we  still  had  plenty  of 
rough  land.  Over  five  thousand  wild  turkeys  and 
many  thousands  of  rullled  grouse,  ring-neck  pheasant, 
wild  water  fowl,  quail  and  woodcock  also  fell  prey 
to  shotguns.  But,  then,  we  must  expect  there  is 
something  to  kill  when  393,697  residents  took  out 
hunting  licenses.  If  nothing  but  the  game  had  been 
killed  it  would  not  be  bad,  but  the  records  show 
that  35  persons  were  killed  and  128  wounded  during 
the  year  on  account  of  hunting  accidents.  This  wes 
an  increase  over  previous  years,  and  can  largely  be 
prevented  if  more  care  Is  taken.  The  governor  has 
recently  appointed  a  new  secretary  of  the  gamd 
commission,  Seth  E.  Gordon,  to  succeed  the  late  Dr. 
Joseph  Kalbfus,  who  filled  that  post  so  efficiently 
for  many  years.  He  will  be  assisted  by  ten  traveling 
game  protectors,  who  will  supervise  the  work  of  the 
sixty-seven  regular  game  officers  located  in  the  coun- 
ties. The  game  commission  also  has  charge  of  the 
noxious  animals  in  the  state,  and  is  kept  busy 
looking  after  them.  Last  year  nearly  seventy  thou- 
sand dollars  was  paid  as  bounty  claims  for  wildcats, 
monks,  weasels  and  foxes. 
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Guessing  as  to  What  Comes  Next 

OW  would  it  do  if  we  paid  a  gentleman  down 
in  Tennessee  $10  a  year  to  send  us,  about  the 
middle  of  each  month,  a  weather  forecast  for  the 
following  month?  We  would  know,  for  Instance, 
that  "the  warmest  periods  of  January  will  be  about 
the  3d,  12th  and  27th;  coldest  periods  about  the 
8th,  19th  and  23d."  Then,  no  matter  whether  you 
live  in  New  England  or  on  the  Pacific  coast,  If  you 
want  to  know  what  kind  of  weather  to  expect,  all 
you  need  do  is  read  the  "forecast,"  and  prepare 
accordingly.  The  entire  plan,  of  course,  beats  hav- 
ing to  depend  on  the  almanac,  left  by  the  medicine 
man,  as  to  the  best  time  to  start  harvest,  but  It  la 
a  long  way  from  the  faith  which  can  be  placed  In 
the  government  dally  weather  predictions.  Even 
science,  backed  by  observers'  reports  from  all  over 
ftie  country,  often  makes  mistakes  regarding  the 
next  day's  weather,  but  we  know  It  has  given  us  an 
honest  conclusion,  rather  than  a  guess.  Since  there 
Is  an  old  saying,  "One  man's  guess  Is  as  goo3  as 
another's,"  there  Is  little  need  of  us  helping  our 
southern  correspondent   make  some  "easy  money." 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

"Mushrooms"  Is  the  title  of  a  twenty-page  bulletin 
just  received  from  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station.  It  tells  how  to  grow  these  edibles, 
which  In  certain  sections  have  l)ecome  a  staple  crop 
and  represent  a  business  amounting  to  thousands  of 
dollars  annually.  A  copy  of  the  bulletin  may  be 
obtained  by  addressing  the  Maryland  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  College  Park,  Md, 

From  the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Agriculture 
comes  an  exhaustive  thirty-aix-page  Illustrated  bul- 
letin on  the  "Collection.  Handling  and  Sale  of  City 
Stable  Manure."  Those  interested  in  its  use  may 
obtain  a  copy  of  the  bulletin  from  the  secretary  of 
agriculture,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
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PBIZE  LETTEK 

Grapes  for  the  Home  Table 

E.  M.  ANDERSON 

About  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hun- 
dred farmers  will  tell  you  "it  would 
be  foolish  to  set  grapes  here.  Don't 
you  know  we're  out  of  the  grape  belt?" 
Every  last  one  of  them  will  do  without 
any  except  for  an  occasional  basket 
they  canjjuy. 

I  know  one  farmer  who  has  a  nice 
row  or  two  of  grapes,  and  they  look 
Just  as  thrifty  as  the  grape-belt  vinee. 
They  probably  aren't  as  productive, 
though  I  don't  know  that  they  are  not, 
but  his  family  always  has  grapes.  Why 
.not  the  rest  of  us?  I  can't  put  up  a 
very  loud  crow,  because  in  the  five 
years  that  I  have  owned  land  I  haven't 
raised  many,  but  I  have  succeeded  in 
getting  a  few,  and  I  believe  I-  can  get 
more.  The  trouble  with  the  ones  I 
have  had  hasn't  been  the  fault  of  the 
vines.  I  set  one  bunch  of  vines  in  my 
cherry  orchard,  between  the  treen  In 
the  row,  and  every  time  the  orchard 
was  cross-harrowed  they  were  forgotten 
and  buried.  An  extra  early  vine  In 
the  garden  has  been  harrowed  over  and 
cut  off  two  or  three  times,  but  has 
persisted  in  coming  back  like  a  weed, 
till  Ihia  year  it  has  grown  such  a  quan- 
tity of  vine  that  I  wonder  if  its  ap- 
parent adversity  has  not  really  been 
a  benefit  In  giving  it  an  extra  root 
development.  Anyhow,  it  is  nice  and 
thrifty,  and  I'm  looking  for  fruit  next 
year.  Most  people  plant  Concords  ex- 
clusively, but  I  wouldn't.  Our  seasons 
are  pretty  short  for  grapes  here,  any- 
way, and  why  not  have  the  earlier 
varieties  that  don't  require  so  much 
time?  I  haven't  a  single  Concord, 
though  I  set  three  or  four.  For  me 
they  haven't  proven  any  more  hardy 
than  Early  Daisy,  Campbell's  Early, 
Moore's  Early  or  even  Delaware  and 
Brighton.  It  Is  still  uncertain  whether 
the  white  and  the  red  varieties  will 
bear  here,  but  I'm  trying  a  few.  One 
can  be  reasonably  sure  of  Wordens 
and  Campbells  and  Moores,  and  surely 
they  are  good  enough  for  anyone. 
Wherever  I  know  of  a  farm  grape  vine, 
the  people  have  grapes,  and  I'm  going 
to  have  them,  too.  In  many  cases  they 
dont  receive  a  bit  of  care,  but  they 
beer  well.  New  York. 


To  Plant  or  Not  to  Plant 

(Concluded  from  pace  21) 

But,  for  causes  somewhat  difficult  to 
determine,  the  prices  of  fruit  have 
risen  rapidly,  and  are  now  at  their 
highest  level.  One  reason  for  the 
diminished  production  Is  the  passing 
of  the  small  home  orchards — the 
kitchen  orchards — and  the  resulting 
country  market.  But  this  does  not 
account  for  the  greatly  Increased  de- 
mand and  price.  The  seconds,  which 
were  formerly  shipped  in  bulk  and  had 
to  be  disposed  of  before  the  market  for 
fine  fruit  stabilized,  are  now  ciired  for 
by  the  great  number  of  canning,  dry- 
ing and  preserving  plants,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  orchard  men.  And, 
while  apples  are  higher  than  ever  be- 
fore, the  people  who  do  not  live  on 
salary  seem  to  have  more  money  than 
ever  before,  and  fruit  seems  to  have 
passed  from  the  luxury  to  the  neces- 
sity list. 

In   a  statement   recently   given   out 
by  the  canning  house  men  it  is  stated 


that  there  has  been  but  little  planting 
of  apple  trees  for  six  years,  and  the 
nurserymen  in  part  confirm  this.  Of 
course,  both  these  Interests  wish  to 
cause  Increased  planting'  Orchard  men 
are  riot  so  outspoken.  To  quote:  "It 
takes  12,000,000  trees  every  year  to 
maintain  our  normal  production,  there- 
fore we  are,  in  round  numbers;  72,- 
000,000  short  in  planting.  To  speak 
conservatively,  however,  we  are  safe 
in  saying  that  we  are  certainly  more 
than  60,000,000  trees  short,  which  will 
allow  for  any  local  planting  that  might 
have  taken  place  in  the  meantime. 
The  possibilities  of  mature  trees  twenty 
years  ago  would  be  an  excess  of 
50,000,000  barrels  in  the  United  States. 
The  present  possibilities  of  mature 
trees  are  only  30,000.000  to  35,000,000 
barrels.  This  is  15,000,000  to  20,000,000 
barrels  less  production  than  twenty 
years  ago;  besides,  the  population  has 
increased  from  75,000,000  to  100,000,000 
in  the  same  time.  In  addition,  there  is 
a  much  larger  distribution  for  apples 
now  than  there  has  been  in  the  past, 
owing  to  improved  facilities  of  trans- 
portation, storage  and  converting  the 
apple  into  various  products.  The  con- 
suming public  is  also  learning  to 
realize  the  wholesome  food  and  health- 
giving  qualities  of  the  apple.  These 
four  things — decrease  in  planting.  In- 
crease in  population,  improved  mar- 
keting, and  learning  to  'love'  the  apple 
— are  bound  to  make  the  grower  realize 
the  future  of  his  enterprise." 

While  this  statement — undoubtedly 
made  by  those  whose  interest  it  is 
to  increase  planting — may  perhaps 
safely  be  discounted  to  some  extent  by 
prospective  planters,  the  general  truth 
of  it  Is  patent  to  all  who  are  con- 
versant with  the  situation,  and  the 
figures  will  at  least  be  useful  as  a 
starter  In  computation. 

The  advance  in  the  price  of  all  "hoed 
crops,"  so  called,  will  reduce  the  loss 
usually  born  In  the  ten  or  twelve  years 
that  it  has  been  usually  required  to 
bring  an  orchard  to  a  paying  basis. 
And  up-to-date  cultivation  and  care 
win  reduce  still  further,  If  not  alto- 
gether destroy,  this  factor  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  ledger.  To  the 
writer  this  seems  to  be  a  good  time 
to  plant.  Pennsylvania. 


PBIZE  L'lETTEB 

Trimming  with  Moderation 

MYROX   C.  SAnORD 

We  often  see  it  recommended  to  re- 
move the  tops  from  high  apple  trees 
and  compel  them  to  grow  low,  so  as  to 
facilitate  spraying  and  harvesting  the 
fruit.  The  theory  is  right,  but  the 
advice  to  be  several  years  in  the  opera- 
tion Is  generally  neglected.  To  remove 
the  entire  top  or  do  a  severe  pruning 
on  a  neglected  tree  Is  nearly  as  fatal 
.as  to  amputate  all  of  a  person's  limbs 
at  one  operation,  which  all  surgeons 
would  refuse  to- do.  It  is  too  much 
of  a  shock.  A  patient  would  either 
"bleed"  to  death  or  develop  some  dis- 
ease that  would  kill  them.  So,  If  you 
"dishorn"  or  prune,  extend  the  opera- 
tion over  three  or  four  seasons,  giving 
the  trees  time  to  gradually  replace 
what  is  removed  with  new  wood. 

New  York. 


A  lifetime  of  heating  comfort 
for  the  farm  home! 


New  IDEAL-Arcola  Radiator-Boiler 

Puts  IDEAL  HOT  WATER  HEATING  comfort  at  low 
cost  inform  houses,  with  or  without  cellars 

The  IDEAL-Arcola  takes  the  place  of  a  parlor  stove.  But  a  stove  wastes  mudi 
of  its  heat  up  the  chimney,  whereas  the  IDEAL-Arcola  is  water-jacketed,  and 
conveys  its  heat  by  hot  water  circulation  through  pipe-connected  AMERICAN 
Radiators  stationed  in  the  adjoining  rooms.  Evvtry  bit  of  the  big  volume  of  heat 
developed  from  each  pound  of  fuel  is  therefore  made  useful  in  keeping  ALL  the 
rooms  uniformly,  healthfully  warm.  There  is  no  coal-waste.  The  IDEAI^ 
Areola  does  not  rust  out  or  wear  out— will  outlaet  the  building— is  a  genuine^ 
permanent  inutstmenti 

Shipped  complete  ready  for  immediate  operation 

The  beauty  of  the  IDEAL-Arcola  method  is  that  no  cellar  is  needed.  Everything 
is  on  one  floor.  The  Areola  is  placed  in  any  room  that  has  a  chimney  connection. 
No  running  to  cellar. 
Same  water  is  used 
over  and  over  again 
for  years. 

Cleanly  heating- 
healthful  heat- 
ing—free from 
fire  risks! 

Unlike  stoves,  there  are  no 
coal-gas  leaks  into  the  liv- 
ing-rooms. The  IDBALx 
Areola  delivers  the  soft, 
radiant  warmth  of  hot 
water — not  the  dry  burnt- 
out  atmoe^ere  of  stovs 
heating.  There  is  no  fire 
risk  to  building — nodanger 
to  children — fire  lasts  for 
hoursi  The  Areola  buma 
hard  or  soft  coal.  Brings 
cost  of  heating  down  to  the 
lowest  notch  —  and  gives 
IDBAL  comfort. 


Simple  way  of  heatim;  •  four-room  ceDarless  cottage  by  IDBAL- 
Areola  Radiator -Boiler  and  three  AMERICAN  Radiators 


Catalog  showing  open  views  of  houses,  with  the  IDEAL- 
Arcola  BoUer  in  position  will  be  mailed  (free).    Write  today 


Sold  by  all  dealers. 

No  exclusive 

agents. 


AWERICaNljUJMTOR  (lOMPfiNY 


Write  to 

Department  F-  45 

Chicago 


BBBCBBflBBflSB^flBtBBBttMtBBjjMicB^^M^^B^^iBf  wBtfEmfflffii 


Lots  of  land  and  big  muscles  will 
pay,  but  less  land  and  plenty  of  active 
brains  may  pay  better. 
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PRIZE   LETTER 

Planting  Apples  to  Sell 

G.    KUA.NKLIN    SMITH 

As  early  varieties  pay  at  least  equally 
as  well  as  winter  ones,  we  have  planted 
these  in  the  majority.  Again,  as  the 
Yellov/  Transparent,  being  the  very 
first  to  ripen,  is  most  popular,  and 
Williams'  Early  Red,  because  of  its 
color,  excels  all  others  following,  these 
are  our  favorites  and  all  we  want,  for, 
unless  in  very  large  orchards,  the 
fewer  varieties,  the  better.  For  win- 
ter, Stayman's  and  Old  Winesap  are 
enough. 

We  try  to  set  in  the  fall  (peaches 
In  the  spring),  since  wounds  heal 
over  and  rootlets  start  doubtless  long 
before  they  could  be  planted  in  the 
spring;  the  earth  settles  around  them, 
and,  while  they  may  not  "gain  a  year," 
as  some  have  claimed,  no  doubt  sev- 
eral months  are  saved.  We  do  not 
prune  until  spring. 

We  use  the  modified  square  system 
of  planting  and  with  peach-and-apple 
fillers,  thus:  The  first  row  is  a  "per- 
manent row,"  in  contradistinction  with 
the  second,  which  is  a  "filler"  row; 
third  row,  "permanent";  fourth,"filler," 
etc.  The  first  tree  in  row  No.  1  is 
"permanent";  the  next,  a  peach,  "filler," 
to  be  removed  in  ten  or  twelve  years; 
next,  a  "permanent"  apple,  like  the 
first  tree  in  the  row;  then,  peach, 
apple,  etc.  In  the  second  row  ("filler 
row"),  first,  which  is  opposite  the 
permanent  apple  in  the  first  row,  is  a 
peach;  next,  "filler"  apple,  to  be  re- 
moved in  fifteen  or  eighteen  years; 
then,  peach,  etc.  Third  row  is  like 
the  first;  fourth,  like  the  second,  etc. 
If  we  wish  permanent  trees  to  stand 
forty  feet  distant,  we  plant  fillers  ex- 
actly between  them,  or  twenty  feet; 
If  thirty-five  feet,  then  seventeen  and 
one-half  feet,  etc.  Theoretically  it  may 
eeem  unadvisable  to  thus  mix  peaches 
and  apples,  but  in  practice  it  "works 
out  all  right,"  and  in  the  future  we 
intend  to  follow  the  same  practice. 
On  account  of  blight  we  .keep  pear 
trees  as  far  away  as  possible.  It  has 
been  said  that  no  farm  was  large 
enough  for  both  an*  apple  and  a  pear 
orchard.  Delaware. 


PRIZE   LETTER 

How  we  Make  Lime  Sulphur 

C.   C.   CONGER,   JR. 

For  a  number  of  years  we  have  prac 
ticed  making  our  lime-sulphur  spray- 
ing solution  for  San  Jose  scale,  finding 
it  superior  as  well  as  cheaper  than 
ready-prepared  mixtures.  Our  apple 
orchard  of  twelve  acres  outgrew  the 
common  kettles  so  generally  used  for 
boiling  lime-sulphur  solution,  making 
larger  vessels  necessary.  In  making 
a  change  we  made  a  leap  in  the  dark 
that  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  in- 
vestments we  ever  made.  We  ordered 
two  large  75-gallon  feed  cookers,  find- 
ing them  ideal  vessels  for  boiling  lime- 
sulphur  solution,  as  well  as  useful  on 
the  farm  for  a  number  of  other  pur- 
poses. With  these  immense  cookers, 
holding,  as  they  do,  150  gallons  of 
solution,  one  man  can  easily  keep  our 
gasoline  sprayer  going,  using  two  leads 
of  hose. 

•  We  prepare  our  lime-sulphur  solu- 
tion in  the  following  manner:  To  a 
email  quantity  of  water  in  kettle,  with 
ifire   burning,    we    add    16    pounds    of 


flowers  of  sulphur,  pouring  sulphur  In 
by  degrees  and  stirring  till  we  have  a 
thin  paste.  We  now  add  14  pounds  of 
unslaked  lime,  and  stir  slowly  while  it 
slakes,  after  which  we  add  10  gallons 
of  water,  and  boiling  vigorously  for 
an  hour.  We  now  add  enough  water 
to  make  50  gallons,  and  the  solution  is 
ready  for  spraying.  Since  it  is  advis- 
able to  apply  home-made  lime-sulphur 
solution  to  the  trees  warm,  we  find  this 
an  easy  task  with  our  feed  cookers, 
using  one  kettle  for  boiling  solution 
and  the  other  for  hot  water.  I  feel 
safe  in  saying  these  feed  cookers  have 
eliminated  50  per  cent,  of  our  spraying 
troubles,  enabling  one  man  to  do  with 
ease  what  formerly  required  two  men 
to  accomplish  by  hard  work.  Further- 
more, the  feed  cookers  enable  us  to 
retain  the  warmth  in  solution  an  in- 
definite period  of  time  and  always 
have  at  the  desired  temperature  when 
needed.  Yhginia. 


Strawberries — The  Popular  Small 
Fruit  Crop 

In  value  the  strawberry  crop  in  the 
United  States  is  surpassed  among 
fruits  only  by  the  apple,  peach  and 
grape.  The  value  of  the  crop,  accord- 
ing to  the  last  census,  was  $125  an 
acre,  as  compared  to  an  average  value 
of  about  $15  an  acre  for  wheat  and 
corn.  It  is  a  much  more  intensive 
crop  than  the  grains,  and  should  be 
treated  as  such. 

When  raised  in  the  home  garden, 
varieties  are  desired  which  have  the 
best  dessert  quality  and  ripen  during 
a  long  season  or  in  succession,  with- 
out reference  to  their  ability  to  stand 
long  shipments.  Market  gardeners 
also  raise  strawberries  under  in- 
tensive methods  of  culture,  and,  since 
they  are  located  near  the  markets  in 
which  their  crops  are  sold,  they  are 
not  interested  primarily  in  the  shipping 
quality  of  the  varieties.  Truck  grow- 
ers who  are  more  interested  in  ship- 
ping to  distant  markets  should  give 
consideration  to  the  shipping  as  well 
as  the  dessert  quality  of  the  varieties 
they  grow. 

In  localities  subject  to  late  spring 
frost  a  site  for  strawberries  should  be 
somewhat  elevated,  as  cold  air  settles 
in  low  places,  and  frosts  occur  there 
more  frequently  than  on  the  elevated 
spots.  Strawberries  thrive  l^est  on 
soil  which  is  naturally  moist  but  not 
wet.  Plants  on  wet  soil  usually  make 
very  little  growth  in  the  summer,  and 
are  likely  to  be  killed  when  the  ground 
freezes  in  the  winter.  The  specialists 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington  recommend,  therefore,  that 
the  site  chosen  for  strawberries  be 
well  drained.  Ordinarily  a  site  having 
a  gradual  rather  than  a  steep  slope 
should  be  selected.  By  choosing  dif- 
ferent slopes  it  is  possible  to  vary  the 
period  of  ripening  several  days,  as  the 
berries  having  a  southern  exposure 
will  ripen  earlier  than  those  located 
on  a  cooler  northern  slope. 

Strawberries  not  only  have  a  wide 
climatic  adaptation,  but  may  be  grown 
successfully  upon  almost  any  type  of 
soil,  from  coarse  sand  to  heavy  clay, 
provided  It  is  well  supplied  with 
moisture  and  at  the  same  time  well 
drained.  When  early  fruit  is  desired, 
sandy  soil  is  often  chosen,  since  the 
berries  rlfien  somewhat  earlier  than  on 
clay  soil,  other  conditipns  being  the 


same,  though  heavy  yields  can  be  se- 
cured on  either  type  of  soil.  All  soils 
for  strawberries  should  be  well  sup- 
plied with  humus. 

The  preparation  of  the  soil  should 
begin  usually  at  least  two  years  before 
the  plants  are  to  be  set,  or  the  plants 
should  be  set  in  soil  which  has  re- 
ceived preparation  in  growing  other 
cultivated  crops.  Newly  plowed  sod 
land  should  not  be  used,  because  the 
grass  roots  may  prove  objectionable 
and  because  of  the  danger  of  injury 
to  the  plants  from  white  grubs.  The 
land  must  also  be  freed  of  quack  grass 
and  any  other  seriously  persistent 
weeds.  If  the  soil  is  deficient  in 
humus  a  green  manure  crop,  prefer- 
ably a  legume,  should  be  grown,  or 
stable  manure  should  be  applied. 

Plants  may  be  set  at  any  time  in 
the  spring  or  summer  when  moisture 
conditions  are  favorable.  These  are 
usually  best  in  early  spring,  and  most 
of  the  planting  in  the  eastern  United 
States  is  done  at  that  season.  When 
there  is  a  continuous  covering  of  snow 
in  the  winter  which  gives  the  plants 
protection,  planting  can  be  done  in 
the  autumn,  but  where  this  is  lacking, 
and  alternate  freezing  and  thawing 
occur,  the  planting  should  be  done  in 
the  spring,  unless  some  protection, 
such  as  a  mulch,  is  given. 

Setting  the  plants  so  that  the  crowns 
are  even  with  the  surface  of  the 
ground  after  the  soil  has  been  packed 
about  the  roots,  and  making  the  soil 
very  firm  about  the  plant,  are  impor- 
tant. If  the  soil  is  not  properly  firmed 
about  the  roots,  air  gets  to  them  and 
they  are  likely  to  dry  out,  resulting  in 
a  feeble  growth  or  none  at  all.  Two 
systems  of  training  strawberries  are 
in  general  use,  the  hill  system  and 
the  matted  row  system.  Under  the 
former  the  plants  are  set  six  to  twenty- 
four  inches  apart  in  rows  from  three 
to  three  and  one-half  feet  distant.  The 
Chesapeake,  Clark  and  Marshall  are 
more  frequently  grown  under  this  sys- 
tem. Under  the  matted  row  system 
the  plant's  are  set  in  rows  from  three 
to  five  feet  apart,  and  the  runners  are 
allowed  to  fill  a  space  a  few  inches  on 
either  side  of  the  row,  thus  making  a 
solid  mass  of  plants.  The  Dunlap, 
Gandy  and  Aroma  varieties,  which 
make  a  large  nymber  of  runners,  are 
rarely  grown  in  other  than  matted 
rows. 

Flower  stems  usually  appear  on 
strawberry  plants  soon  after  they  are 
set.  Until  the  plants  become  firmly 
established  after  transplanting,  the 
production  of  fruit  Is  a  severe  drain 
on  their  vitality,  and  for  this  reason 
the  flower  stems  should  be  removed  as 
they  appear  during  the  first  summer's 
growth.  Under  the  hill  system  of 
culture  the  runners  should  also  be  cut 
whenever  they  appear  throughout  the 
first  summer.  It  is  necessary  to  till 
the  newly  set  strawberry  plants  fre- 
quently during  th**  early  part  of  the 
season  In  order  to  conserve  moisture, 
and  later  to  develop  runners. 

A  recently  issued  farmers'  bulletin. 
No.  1028,  from  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  at  Washing- 
ton gives  full  directions  for  growing, 
harvesting  and  utilizing  strawberries 
In  the  eastern  United  States,  and  may 
be  obtained  free  by  addressing  the 
Division  of  Publications,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


urpees 
Seeds 
Grow 


BURPEE'S  ANNUAL 
THE  LEADING  AMERICAN  SEED  CATALOG 

Burpee's  Annual  is  a  complete  guide  to  the  vege- 
table and  flower  garden.  It  fully  describes  tna 
Burpee  Quality  Seeds,  with  a  hundred  of  the 
finest  vegetables  and  flowers  illustrated  in  the 
colors  of  nature.  If  you  are  interested  in  garden- 
ing. Burpee's  Annual  will  be  mailed  to  you  free. 
Write  for  your  copy  today. 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO..  S««aGr«wtn.  PkikdclpUa 


Deliciousness 
in  Vegetables 


You  who  have  marveled  at  the 
rare  sweetnesa  of  new  peas  and 
coru,  or  the  cool,  alluring  taste  of 
melons,  must  appreciate  that 
Boineone  knew  how.  The  secret  Is 
yours  if  you  have  our  new  cataloji 

Stokes  Seeds— 1920 

It  Is  an  unusual  agricultural 
catalog,  frankly  telling  of  both 
the  nood  and  Inferior  qualltes  of 
vegetables  and  flowers — a  1  s  o 
many  other  things  of  Interest  to 
the  country  dweller. 

Ask    for    your    copy  promptly 
—the   edition    Is    limited. 


STOKES  SEED  FARMS  CO.,Growerf 
Windermoor  Farm,  Moorettowa,  N.  J. 


ARRISONS'    NURSERIE 


FBIJIT  TREES  BUDDED  FSOM 
FlUmNC  ORCHARDS 

Peacb.  apple. pear. plum,  cherry, 
quince,  grape-Tines,  strawberry 
plants, raspberries,  blackberries, 
evergreens,    shade    trees     and 

shrubbery.  Write/or  }920rnlalnfj. 

HARRI80N8'    NUR8ERIES 
Box  34       Berlin,  Maryland 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Variety  larKe,  InoludinK  I..arky  Boy,  ETerbear* 
Inc.    Betit  everbearlnK  for  fall. 

CUARIiEM  m IE.I.ER,  Claytoa.  N.  S. 


:-:ay  and  potatoes 

Poultry   and  r.M   produce  wanted  at  market  prices. 
Good,  steady,  active  demand. 

OIBB8  A  BRO..  323  N.  Front  St..  Philadelphia. 


CADMC   AM«I   UAilEC    Where   life    Is    worth 
rAlllflO  ana    nURICa    living.      Moderate 
^—  ^— — ^— —  — — —     nrlcen  —  genial  climate 
—productive  lands.     For  In  (formation  write, 
Htatk  Board  of  Agricultcrk,  Dover.  Delaware 


STRAWBERRY 


PlantH.     100  early  to   late    fl.OO, 
IH>9tpatd.    CatalOK  of  Plants  and 
Trees  free.    L.  a.  Tinolb.  Box  80.  PIttsvlIle,   Md. 

IF  YOU  WANT    ^ro'SrU^^t'e^r''"" 
John  J.  Black.  118th  81re«t,  Chippewa  Falls.  Wis. 

When     writing    advertisers,    please 
mention    The   Pbactical  Fa^meb. 
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FBIZE   LETTEB 

Raspberries  for  Home  Use 

MABY   C*.   CROLL 

Our  experience  with  raspberries  is 
such  as  to  recommend  them  to  those 
having  little  time  to  cultivate  fruit 
and  yet  like  abundance  for  their  own 
table.  Fifteen  years  ago  our  Cuth- 
berts  were  planted  in  a  row  along  the 
Osage  orange  hedge  that  separates  the 
garden  from  the  lawn.  You  may  say 
it  was  a  poor  place  to  plant  anything, 
but  they  were  put  there  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  garden  in  any  way. 
We  never  regretted  it,  as  they  have 
been  growing  there  ever  since  and  pro- 
ducing abundance  of  the  largest  and 
most  luscious  of  berries  ever  since  the 
second  year.  Have  had  no  fertilizer 
whatever  in  all  that  time,  except  the 
leaves  gathered  off  the  lawn  each 
spring  and  thrown  over  among  the 
canes,  forming  a  mulch  and  a  kind 
of  fertilizer.  They  require  but  little 
attention,  only  cutting  out  the  old 
canes  where  done  fruiting,  and  later 
thinning  the  new  canes  in  the  row 
and  taking  tops  oft  to  stand  three  feet 
high.  Pennsylvania. 


FBIZE  LETTEB 

Marketing  the  Fruit 

MYBON   C.    SAFCX)RD 

It  is  just  as  important  to  market  the 
crops  the  most  profitable  way  as  to 
produce  them  most  economically.  Of 
course,  situations  and  conditions,  such 
as  distance  from  the  consumer,  or  a 
specialty  crop,  have  much  to  do  in 
determining  the  disposition  of  the 
products.  But'  where  the  consumer  can 
be  reached  by  the  producer,  we  have 
proven  to  our  satisfaction  that  it  .is 
much  more  satisfactory  to  cut  out  the 
middleman  and  get  the  100-cent  dollar. 
We  nave  tried  both  local  and  city  com- 
mission merchants,  but  never  got  satis- 
factory returns  except  on  co-operative 
marketing  of  wool.  When  we  went  to 
the  consumer  with  a  "square  deal"  we 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  creating  and 
holding  a  profitable  trade.  We  meet 
the  statement,  "We  do  not  have  time 
to  retail,  with  the  reply,  "Produce 
less,  and  get  more  for  it."  The  motor 
truck  is  a  great  help  In  getting  there. 

New  York. 


Fertilizers  for  Peaches 
In  experiments  made  to  determine 
what  fertilizers  are  best  to  apply  to 
peach  orchards  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  has  found  that  nitrate  of  soda 
is  meet  necessary.  The  amount  to  use 
varies  for  different  orchards,  but  in 
the  station  experiments  two  pounds  per 
tree  has  increased  the  vigor  of  the 
tree  and  the  yield  of  fruit  materially. 
'Acid  phosphate  is  next  In  importance 
to  nitrate  of  soda,  especially  upon  clay 
soil.  This  fertilizer  gives  little  or  no 
return  unless  used  with  nitrate  of  soda 
or  some  other  nitrogenous  material. 

Potash  Is  the  least  important  of  the 
three,  and  when  used  alone  on  trees 
lacking  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid, 
may  prove  positively  injurious. 


The  Fourteenth  Decennial  Census  is 
to  be  taken  during  the  month  of 
January.   1920. 

This  is  a  good  time  for  those  who 
expect  to  use  concrete  fence  posts  to 
get  busy  making  them. 


PBIZi;  LETTEB 

A  Boy  and  Some  Berries 

IVAN   D.   ADAMS 

Last  spring  I  worked  three-quarters 
of  an  acre  of  black  raspberries  on. 
halves.  I  trimmed  them  In  March,  and 
then  I  cultivated  them  in  the  fore  part 
of  April.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam. 
The  berries  are  in  the  second  year  of 
bearing.  In  trimming  I  left  from 
three  to  five  canes  in  a  hill.  I  hoed 
them  three  times.  All  berries  should 
be  cuUIvated  once  a  week  until  ready 
to  pick.  All  hills  that  lap  over  should 
have  a  stake  driven  Ip  beside  them, 
and  canes  tied  up  so  one  can  cultivate 
close  to  the  rows. 

I  had  ten  pickers,  and  we  picked 
every  day  for  the  first  two  weeks.  The 
berries  were  sold  ab  North*  EJ^t,  and 
we  had  seven  miles  to  deliver  them 
to  the  canning  factory.  We  had 
seventy-two  bushels,  which  brought  us 
$582.  The  berries  are  on  the  farm  of 
L.  I.  Wright.  Pennsylvania. 


Suggestions  for  Home  Shrubbery 

Landscape  gardeners  are  recommend- 
ing as  substitutes  for  the  common  bar- 
berry a  host  of  the  black  stem  rust 
of  wheat  which  causes  enormous  losses 
each  year  to  the  wheat  crop. 

Where  a  purple  variety  Is  desired 
in  the  shrubbery  border,  the  purple- 
leaved  plum  may  be  substituted,  ac- 
cording to  P.  H.  Blwood,  Jr.,  assistant 
professor  of  landscape  architecture  at 
the  Ohio  State  University.  This  may 
also  be  used  as  a  high  background 
mass  or  as  specimen  tree  groups  on  the 
lawn.  The  purple  hazel  may  also  be 
used  as  an  accent  of  color  in  the 
shrubbery  mass. 

Many  other  shrubs  can  be  used  where 
the  common  barberry  has  or  would 
have  been  planted,  such  as  the  five- 
leaved  angelica,  red-twigged  dogwood, 
pink  weigelia,  winged  euonymus,  white 
kerria  and  high  bush  cranberry. 

The  common  barberry  must  go,  and 
the  sooner  we  make  up  our  minds  to 
It  the  better.  Root  it.  out,  and  put 
something  else  In  its  place,  and  soon 
Its  absence  will  be  forgotten. 


Washing  soda  In  boiling  water 
poured  down  the  sink  at  night  will 
keep  the  drains  clean. 

Legrumes  add  nitrogen  to  soil,  fur- 
nish good  feed,  and  cost  less  to  grow 
than  many  other  crops. 
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MAULE  SEED  BOOK 

Right  methods  and  TT^^T^Y? 

tested  seeds  mean  pro-  U  tW  U  H 
ductive  gardens.  Maule's  J^  J^V  1  1 J  | 
Seed  Hook  gives  both.  mh^i-im^i^^ 
Benefit  by  our  43 
years'  experience  as  seedsmen.  gar« 
deners.  and  farmers.  All  the  secrets 
of  garden  success  and  a  lot  of 
new.  unusual  features. 

Send  fur  It  today 

MAULE  Inc. 

.2127  Arch  St..  Phila..  Pfc 


How  Some  Farmers 
Miss  the  Profit 

Higher  wages  for  farm  labor  and  higher  cost  of  seed, 
equipment  and  supplies  make  it  necessary  to  secure  a 
higher  return  on  the  money  invested  in  producing  crops. 

but  here  is  one  source  of  profit  that  the  farmers  miss.  In  choosing 
fertilizer,  remember  that  the  form  of  the  plant  food  is  just  as  im- 
portant as  the  analysis,  for  the  materials  used  should  vary  accorditig 
to  the  needs  of  the  crop,  the  character  of  the  soil  and  the  climate. 
Two  fertilizers  alike  in  analysis  but  made  of  different  materials  often 
produce  widely  different  results.  Secure  the  best  results  and  the 
greatest  profit  by  using 

AAC-  Fertilizers 

They  are  made  of  materials  that  have  given  the  best  results  in  actual 
crop  tests, — conducted  on  many  farms  in  many  states,  under  different 
soil  and  climatic  conditions.  A  gain  of  thirty  to  forty  bushels  of  pota- 
toes per  acre  by  using  fertilizer  best  suited  to  the  crop  is  not  unusual. 
Equally  good  gains  have  been  found  with  other  crops.  Our  Agricul- 
tuial  Service  Bureau  is  in  charge  of  Dr.  H.  J.Wheeler,  formerly  Di- 
rector of  the  Rhode  Island  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  It  has 
helped  many  farmers  to  determine  the  best  fertilizer  for  their  needs.  It 
18  ready  to  help  you.  Write  today  for  information — the  service  is  free. 

Ask  our  nearest  office  for  our  valuable  62-page  book  "How  to 
Get  The  Most  out  of  FertiUxers."  It  explains  the  fertilizer  require- 
ments of  different  crops  and  is  a  practical  guide  to  greater  profit  from 
fertilizer.     This  book  is  free.     Don*t  in\&syour  profit. 

If  we  have  no  agent  in  your  town,  we  want  one. 

The  Americaii  Agrtcultural  Chemical  Company 


Atlanta 
Boston 
Baltimorb 
BurrALO 


CHAaLKSTON 

Cincinnati 
Clkvklano 
Columbia 

PUat*  mddnu  Ofice 


Sales 

Offices 


A  A 


>.  :>^K 


Dbtroit 
Jacksontillb 
Los  Angklks 
Montgomery 

N0antt  10  Y»m 


New  YORK 
Philadelphia 
Savannah 
St.  Louis,  Etc. 
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The  "Clipper"  Grain  and  Seed  Cleaners 


The  Clipper  Is  different  la  prlnclplp  frcm  all 
Otber  grain  and  need  cleaners.  It  has  been  thor- 
oughly tried  out  by  yearn  of  constant  use  by 
thousandA  of  the  best  farniem.  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Agricultural  Colleges.  Ex- 
perimental Farms  and  hundreds  of  the  leading 
seedsmen,  seed  curn  growers,  etc. 

The  Clipper  is  the  only  mill  that  has  the  "Ver- 
tical Blast",  which  weighs  every  seed  and  kernel, 
separating  the  light,  shrun  ken. I  ai  mature  seed  from 
thepluaip,  heavy  mature  seed,  5W*  of  which  will 
gerniiniite  under  test.l'tiin  pointalone  makes  much 
of  the  difference  l)etween  crop  success  and  failure. 

No  Mill  Will  Do  Good  Work  Without 

the  proper  Assortment  of  Screens 

We  furnish  an  outfit  of  IJ  screens  for  cleaning 
and  grading  all  kindsof  f*eed.  seed  grain,  seed  corn, 
clovers,  alfalfa,  millet,  timothy.  Hax.  peas.  t>eaus. 
cow  peas,  soy  l>ean8.etc.  And,  after  the  most  care- 
ful study  and  tests  in  actual  work,  we  guarantee 
this  screen  outfit  to  be  the  best  that  has  ever  b<-eii 
offered  with  any  mill  There  are  screens  for  clover 
containing  buck  horn  or  plantain,  timothy  seed 
containing  pepper  grass.for  separating  cockle  from 
wheat  and  many  other  difficult  sepsratlona. 


Sold  Under  a  30  Day  Gnarantee  of  Satisfaction  or  Money  Refunded 


Made  in  Two  Sizes: 


No.  1-n  93.%.00 
No.  2-B  $45.00 


/Freight  prepaid  to  any  point \ 
V  east  of  the  MlsatHslppI  Klver./ 


In  Sueottsful  Fanning  Three  Factors  are  Prominent-the  Sell,  the  Man  and  Qoed  Seed 

The  Clipper  Cleaner  puts  auccess  within  your  reach  by  insuring  the  Good  Seed 
Write  for  Catalog  and  the  adilreiM  of  tli*"  nearest  Jobber. 

A.  T.  FERRELL  &  CO^  SAGINAW,  W.  S.,  MICH.. 


Prize  Winning  Barred  Plytnoutli 
Rool(  and  Biacic  Langshans 

Superior  Matings  for  1920 

Book  orden»  rivhi  now  for  eggs  for  batching. 

One  setting  (15  eggn) I2.2& 

Two  settings  (30    "     ) 4.(X) 

Our  stock  lias  been  selected  and  bred  from  best 
Mood  in  I'nlted  States  for  past  ten  years.  Uefer- 
ence  any  liank  or  merctiant  in  /anesville,  Ohii.. 
A  few  choice  Black  I,angshan  cockerels  for  sale. 
♦.').o<j  each  if  ordered  now.  Won  all  ritiiions  and 
1st  for  itest  co<'kpnl  and  Ist  fur  best  pullet  in  the 
class,  Zanesvllle  Poultry  Fanciers  Association, 
Decemlier  mio. 

LOCUST  HILL  FARM 
E.  M.  Brackett     '    DUNCAN  FALLS.  OHIO 


irCLOVER  SEEI>=ii 

We  specialize  in  the  best  seed  obtninal>le,  Qood 
."feds  mean  w.itlsMed  customers.  Wlien  you  buy 
our  seeds  you  have  the  best  that  grows. 

FREIGHT  PAID.    BAGS  FREE 

Our  Clover.  Alsike.  Timothy,  and  other  farm 
scfdH  are  the  most  carefully  selected.  Quality  ia 
guaranteed.  Rohrer's  Seed  Book  and  sample^) 
are  free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

P.  L.  ROmtER.  Smoketown.  Lancaster  Co..  Pa. 


CLOVER 


For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver- 
tisers you  "saw  it  In  The  Practical 
Farmer." 


AT  WHOLESALE 

We  save  yoa  money. 
Buy  no  w  t><;f  ore  ad  vano^ 
Crop  abort.    W«  expeei 

.-_.,-_ .      -    ——-—-"higher    prices.       Don'f 

bay  Field  Seeds  of  any  kind  antfl  you  see  our  samples  and 

¥ric«s.  WespeeializeonGoaranteedQQality.TesledClorer, 
imothy.  Alfalfa,  Sweet  Clover  and  Alaike;  sold  subject  to 
your  approval  and  apvarmnent  tertt.  Write  ttxjay  for  aam* 
pies,  special  prices  4  free  ropy  of  the  Advance  Sf-^d  News. 

*~ierican  Mutual  Seed  Co.  uept.  129  Chicago,  III 
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Sowing  and  Growing  Crimson  Clover 


A.  £.  GRANTHAM 


During  the  past  few  years  the  value 
of  crimson  clover  for  soil  improvement 
has  been  fully  demonstrated  by  the 
farmers  in  Delaware,  Maryland  and 
parts  of  New  Jersey.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  it  is  the  cheapest  and  most 
effective  green  manure  crop  that  can 
be  grown  in  these  sections.  North 
of  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia,  crim- 
son clover  is  grown  with  greater  diffi- 
culty, as  the  plant  is  likely  to  winter 
kill  where  the  land  is  not  well  pro- 
tected by  snow  during  the  severe 
weather.  Considering  the  season  and 
the  number  of  months  the  plant  occu- 
pies the  ground,  the  cost  of  seed,  fer- 
tilizers and  soil  preparation,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  value  of  the  crop 
removed  and  the  effects  on  the  soil, 
crimson  clover  growing  is  highly  profit- 
able. The  experience  of  hundreds  of 
farmers  has  shown  that  this  legume 
will  produce  a  crop  of  hay  and  leave 
the  soil  in  a  condition  of  fertility 
equivalent  to  applying  twelve  loads  of 
stable  manure  per  acre.  However,  on 
lands  of  low  fertility  the  entire  crop 
Is  turned  under.  After  the  soil  has 
been  improved,  as  good  results  are  se- 
cured where  the  crop  is  cut  and  re- 
moved as  where  plowed  under. 

Crimson  clover  is  especially  well 
adapted  to  the  climatic  conditions  of 
the  states  mentioned  and  to  those  lying 
southward.  The  mild,  even  climate, 
with  the  absence  of  sudden  and  ex- 
treme changes  of  temperature,  favor 
the  best  development  of  the  plant. 
The  amount  and  distribution  of  the 
rainfall  during  the  summer  months 
insure  the  prompt  germination  of  the 
seed  during  the  heated  portion  of  the 
year.  The  open  winters  allow  the 
clover  to  make  some  growth  nearly 
every  month,  which  is  an  advantage 
in  conserving  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
and  in  preventing  blowing  and  wash- 
ing. The  length  of  the  growing  season 
is  such  that  crimson  clover  may  be 
followed  by  other  crops,  which,  in  turn, 
may  b6  seeded  to  clover  again  in  the 
fall.  Also,  a  seed  crop  of  this  clover 
may  be  removed  in  time  to  grow  a 
crop  of  corn  or  late  potatoes. 

Crimson  clover  will  grow  on  any 
type  of  soil  varying  from  a  stiff  clay 
to  almost  pure  sand;  although  the 
plant  wil  thrive  best,  other  conditions 
being  equal,  on  a  loam  soil.  Certain 
precautions  in  sowing  and  fertilizing 
are  necessary  to  secure  good  results  on 
heavy  clays  or  on  very  sandy  soils. 
Earlier  sowing  should  be  the  practice 
on  clay  soils,  as  the  plant  must  be 
well  established  to  prevent  heaving-out 
during  the  winter.  A  poor,  sandy  soil 
will  require  a  small  application  of 
mineral  fertilizers,  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash,  in  order  to  start  the  plants. 
Often  the  lack  of  organic  matter  or 
humus  in  the  soil  will  prevent  the 
retention  of  moisture  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  clover  will  die  soon  after 
germination,  if  it  germinates  at  all. 
While  crimson  clover  has  the  reputar 
tion  of  growing  on  relatively  poor 
land,  yet  in  introducing  the  crop  some 
attention  might  be  paid  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  soil  as  to  moisture  and 
plant  food  at  seeding  time. 

The  general  practice  of  sowing 
clover  is  to  follow  some  cultivated 
crop.  This  does  away  with  the  neces- 
sity of  special  soil  preparation  or  the 
use  of  a  nurse  crop.  One  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  crimson  clover  is  its  habit 
of  starting  growth  amid  other  grow- 
ing vegetation.  Crimson  clover  sown 
In  corn,  tomatoes  or  potatoes  will 
catch  readily  if  the  seed  bed  is  in  good 
condition.  Moisture  and  a  light  cover- 
ing of  the  seed  are  necessary  to  insure 
prompt  germination  and  development. 
Hence  it  will  pay  well  to  cultivate 
thoroughly  the  previous  crop,  as  the 
shallow  mulch  formed  by  proper  culti- 
vation will  be  not  only  of  advantage  to 
the  growing  corn,  but  the  moisture 
retained  by  this  practice  will  leave  the 
soil  in  the  best  condition  for  sowing 
clover.  As  crimson  clover  is  sown  at 
the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  some 
care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  mois- 
ture conditions  favorable.    With  certain - 


crops,  as  tomatoes.  It  may  not  be  prac- 
ticable to  harrow  in  the  seed,  but  the 
shade  of  the  vegetation  may  serve  to 
start  germination.  Most  farmers  aim" 
to  sow  at  the  last  cultivation  of  the 
crop,  the  labor  serving  a  double  pur- 
pose. On  land  of  low  fertility,  or  after 
a  crop  like  wheat  or  oats,  the  ground 
must  be  especially  prepared  either  by 
disking  or  plowing.  When  sown  in 
this  manner  the  growth  is  generally 
more  rapid,  a  large  stand  is  secured, 
and  the  plants  pass  the  winter  in  a 
more  vigorous  condition. 

Crimson  clover  is  often  sown  along 
with  buckwheat,  the  latter  acting  as 
a  nurse  crop.  By  this  method  a  fair 
yield  of  buckwheat  can  be  secured,  and 
at  the  same  time,  when  the  crop  is 
harvested,  the  land  has  a  good  stand 
of  crimson  clover.  The  advantage  of 
this  practice  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
clover  gets  well  started  hefore  winter. 
It  is  necessary  to  cut  down  the  general 
rate  of  seeding  buckwheat  from  4  to  3 
pecks  per  acre.  The  clover  is  seeded 
at  the  rate  of  12  to  15  pounds  per  acre. 

Crimson  clover  when  following  corn 
or  tomatoes  is  generally  sown  at  the 
last  working  of  the  crop.  Sometimes 
it  Is  not  practicable  to  seed  it  in  the 
ground  with  a  cultivator,  owing  to 
unfavorable  moisture  conditions.  In 
this  case  a  light  scratch-tooth  harrow 
is  used  to  cover  the  seed  if  sown  later. 
It  is  seeded  from  July  1st  to  August 
15th,  depending  on  the  latitude  and 
the    condition    of   the    soil — a    fertile 


soil  will  bear  sowing  somewhat  later 
than  a  poor  soil.  Seeding  may  take 
place  on  especially  prepared  ground  in 
the  open  somewhat  later  than  when 
sown  in  corn.  In  any  case  it  is  very 
desirable  to  have  the  plants  make  suffi- 
cient growth  for  good  rooting  before 
freezing  weather.  The  clover  should 
grow  sufficiently  to  furnish  a  heavy 
green  carpet  over  the  land  before  cold 
weather.  As  to  how  late  it  is  safe 
to  sow  is  largely  a  matter  of  season. 
Practice  has  determined  the  use  of 
about  15  pounds  of  seed  per  acre.-  Few 
growers  sow  more  or  less.  Thick 
seeding  is  recommended  by  some  to 
prevent  heaving  out.  The  thick  fall 
growth  may  in  some  cases  serve  to 
cover  the  ground  so  as  to  lessen  the 
daily  freezing  and  thawing  of  the  sur- 
face, which  will  injure  the  plants. 
Too  thick  growth  does  not  allow  so 
perfect  development  of  the  individual 
plant,  and  on  thin  soil  the  dense  stand 
interferes  with  the  size  and  maturity 
of  the  crop. 

Crimson  clover  is  generally  sown 
broadcast  by  hand,  or  with  a  grass 
seeder.  A  portable  seeder  or  hand 
sowing  is  necessary  in  standing  corn. 
The  even  distribution  of  the  seed  is 
facilitated  by  sowing  from  horseback, 
although  more  seed  is  required  because 
of  lodging.  The  Cahoon  seeder  is  the 
type  preferred  in  most  sections.  On 
especially  prepared  ground  in  the  open 
the  wheelbarrow  seeder  works  well. 
Where  practicable  it  is  desirable  to 
cover  the  seed  lightly.  The  practice 
of  sowing  at  the  last  cultivation  is 
perhaps  the  cheapest  method.  If  pos- 
sible,  seeding   should   take   place   Im- 


mediately after  a  rain.  This  is  a  point 
in  crimson  clover  culture  that  is  very 
Important.  Many  growers  fail  to  get 
a  stand  because  of  the  failure  to  ob- 
serve the  proper  moisture  conditions 
of  the  soil  at  the  time  of  seeding.  If 
the  soil  has  merely  enough  moisture  to 
germinate  the  seed,  and  dry  weather 
follows  Immediately,  the  chances  are 
that  many  of  the  plants  will  perish. 
On  some  soils,  sowing  Immediately  be- 
fore rain  may  be  satisfsfctory,  but 
where  the  land  is  inclined  to  run  fo- 
gether  or  bake,  the  plants  may  fail  to 
get  through.  The  general  practice  is 
to  cover  the  seed. 

Like  other  crops,  crimson  clover  is 
a  heavy  feeder  of  mineral  plant  food, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  especially 
the  latter.  The  plant,  however,  seems 
to  be  able  to  gather  much  of  the  potash 
from  the  soil,  and  in  most  cases  phos- 
phoric acid  Is  sufficient  to  insure  a 
growth.  The  general  practice  is  to 
apply  the  fertilizer  to  the  regular  crop 
only,  the  clover  feeding  on  the  residue 
in  the  soil.  Where  the  ground  Is  In 
good  condition  and  properly  fertilized 
for  corn  and  tomatoes,  no  fertilizer 
need  be  applied  for  clover  following 
these  crops.  In  order  to  get  a  start 
on  poor  sandy  soils  It  will  be  necessary 
to  apply  some  phosphoric  acid  and  pot- 
ash, If  It  can  be  obtained.  Experience 
has  shown  that  an  application  of  300  to 
400  pounds  per  acre  of  a  mixture  equal 
parts  acid  phosphate  and  kainit  will 
give  excellent  results  even  on  light 
lands.  Nitrogenous  fertilizers  are  not 
needed  save  in  extreme  conditions, 
and  then  only  for  starting  growth. 
When    sown   on   open   ground   It   will 


RELY  ON  MOLINE 

For  a  Good  Seed  Bed 


Use  a  Moline  Disc  Harrow  and  you  will  get  a  good 
seed-bed— one  that  is  mellow,  fine,  deep  and  clean.  No 
matter  what  your  requirements,  for  horse  or  tractor 
use,  there  is  a  Moline  Disc  Harrow  suited  for  you. 

Noline  Leverless  Disc  Harrow 

For  All  Nakes  of  Tractors 

This  is  the  handiest  and  best  disc  harrow  for  tractor 
use  ever  made.  There  are  no  levers  to  bother  with. 
To  angle  the  discs,  release  a  latch  and  drive  the  tractor 
forward.  To  straighten  the  discs  just  reverse  the 
tractor.  The  tractor  does  all  the  hard  work.  It  is 
built  extra  strong  and  durable,  has  great  flexibility  and 
penetrates  well.  Built  in  6,  7,  8,  9  and  10- 
foot  sizes,  double  or  single  cut,  and  can  be 
used  with  any  tractor. 


IMoline  Two  Lever 
Disc  Harrow 


The  Mortine  Line 
of  tmplemcnU 

(MmI  and  chllWd) 

Harrow* 

Plantar* 

Cultlvalar* 

Grain  brill. 

Lime  Sowar* 

Mow.r. 

Har  Raha. 

Hay  Loader* 

Hay  Stackrr* 

Grain  Binder* 

Com  Binder* 


See  your  Moline  Dealer  or  write  near* 
eat  Moline  Branch  for  full  information. 


Ideal  for  use  with  horses.  Has 
great  flexibility  and  end  thrust  is 
taken  up  by  the  frame.  Gangs 
cannot  bump  or  ride,  making  very 
light  draft.  Very  strong  and  dur- 
able. Made  in  a  variety  of  sizes 
—single  or  double  cut. 


Moline  Plow  Company,  Moline,  Illinois 


N^areat  Branchet  at  Poaghkeepaie,  N,  Y,  and  Baltimore,  MtL 
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pay  in  most  cases  to  use  some  mineral 
fertilizer.  In  any  case,  the  minerals 
are  not  lost,  and  will  be  available  for 
succeeding   crops. 

Some  growers  claim  good  success 
from  top-dressing  the  clover  with  acid 
phosphate  and  potash  late  in  February 
and  March.  This  promotes  a  thrifty 
growth,  and  less  fertilizer  need  be  ap- 
plied for  the  following  com  crop.  The 
standard  fertilizer  for  corn,  where 
crimson  clover  is  turned  under,  is  a 
mixture  of  acid  phosphate  and  muriate 
of  potash. 

The  value  of  lime  for  stimulating 
growth  or  correcting  soil  conditions 
for  rrimson  clover  does  not  seem  to  be 
fully  decided  by  growers.  Experiments 
indicate  that  lime  is  a  benefit  on  soils 
of  a  clay  type.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  crimson  clover  is  not 
quite  so  sensitive  to  acid  conditions  of 
the  soil  as  red  clover. 

On  soils  where  crimson  clover  has 
not  been  previously  grown  it  is  ad- 
visable to  inoculate.  The  cultures  for 
inoculation  may  be  secured  from  the 
Ignited  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture or  from  commercial  firms.  An- 
other method  of  inoculation  is  through 
the  introduction  of  soil  from  a  field 
where  crimson  clover  has  been  suc- 
cessfully- grown.  Two  to  three  hun- 
dred pounds  of  this  soil  thoroughly 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  ordi- 
nary soil  will  be  a  sufficient  bulk  to 
enable  even  distribution  over  an  acre 
of  land. 

The  failure  to  get  a  satisfactory 
stand  of  crimson  clover  is  often  at- 
tributable to  low-grade  seed.  A  poor 
stand  results  .either  from  seed  that 
will  not  grow  or  from  the  presence  of 
coiisiderable  weed  seed  or  foreign  ma- 
terial. The  lack  of  vitality  may  be 
due  to  the  seed  being  harvested  too 
early,  to  heating,  to  molding  before 
threshing,  or  to  age.  When  the  seed 
is  fresh  it  is  of  a  bright  reddish-yellow 
color,  and  has  a  high  polish.  The  color 
changes  to  a  rusiy  brown  with  age, 
and  becomes  dull  and  lusterless.  A 
good  grade  •of  crimson  clover  seed 
should  germinate  85  to  95  per  cent. 
Seed  over  a  year  old  is  likely  to  de- 
teriorate rather  rapidly.  It  is  not  com- 
monly adulterated;  at  any  rate,  it  may 
be  readily  identified  by  the  color  and 
by  its  almost  oval  shape,  which  will 
allow  it  to  roll  easily  from  a  smooth 
surface. 

The  price  of  crimson  clover  seed  has 
advanced  considerably,  yet  when  one 
considers  that  for  $3.50  to  $4.50  per 
acre,  including  labor,  one  can  secure 
a  green  manure  crop  that  has  an  aver- 
aging value  of  ten  to  twelve  loads  of 
manure,  it  will  be  seen  that  such  an 
investment   is  highly   profitable. 


Field  Notes 

A.    Y..    GKANTUAM 

Drainage  is  well  known  to  be  funda- 
mental to  good  farming.  Now  is  the 
time  when  some  of  this  work  can  be 
done  with  the  extra  farm  help.  Of 
course  the  winter  season  is  not  the 
time  to  lay  out  the  main  lines  of 
drain,  but  if  such  a  main  is  already 
established,  small  branches  may  be 
put  in  at  odd  intervals  during  the 
winter.  Very  often  these  require  only 
a  few  rods  of  digging,  and  add  very 
materially  in  redeeming  the  land. 
Even  when  the  ground  is  somewhat 
frozen,  work  can  be  carried  on  to  good 
advantage  where  small  operations  in 
laying  tile  are  concerned.  Further- 
more, If  the  extensive  laying  of  tile 
is  being  contemplated  for  next  spring, 
the  drain  tile  should  be  ordered  as 
soon  as  possible,  so  that  it  may  be 
hauled  while  the  ground  is  frozen,  so 
as  to  be  ready  for  operation  early  in 
the  spring. 
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Much  of  the  time  on  the  farm  In 
the  winter  is  devoted  to  routine  work, 
and  therefore  it  is  all  the  more  neces- 
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sary  that  the  farmer  attend  such  meet- 
ings devoted  to  discussion  of  agricul- 
tural problems  as  are  provided.  It  is 
a  good  idea  to  attend  some  of  the  com 
shows  and  farmers'  institutes  that  are 
held  in  every  county  each  year.  While 
you  may  not  agree  with  everything 
that  is  discussed  In  these  meetings, 
nevertheless  they  offer  an  opportunity 
for  getting  a  new  viewpoint  on  many 
problems  that  are  constantly  arising 
on  the  farm.  Stagnation  of  ideas  is 
as  fatal  in  the  management  of  farms 
as  in  any  other  business.  The  pro- 
grams carried  out  by  the  farm  bureaus, 
farmers'  institutes  and  other  public 
agricultural  gatherings  tend  to  bring 
to  the  mind  the  problems  in  a  different 
light,  and  thus  new  methods  of  solving 
them  are  presented. 


At  an  institute  the  other  day  the 
question  arose  regarding  the  use  of 
lime  on  sandy  land.  One  farmer 
claimed  that  certain  areas  In  his  field 
had  been  so  injured  by  heavy  applica- 
tions of  lime  some  years  ago  that  it 
was  impossible  to  grow  crops.  Upon 
close  questioning  he  admitted  that  he 
was  not  positive  that  lime  was  the 
cause  of  the  failure.  Where  land  does 
not  produce  satisfactorily  it  is  often 
explained  that  the  soil  had  been  too 
heavily  limed  at  some  time  in  the 
past.  While  this  may  be  true  in  some 
cases,  nevertheless  the  variations  in 
the  subsoil  on  some  farms  may  be  so 
great  that  these  affected  areas  may  be 
the  result  of  poor  drainage,  rather 
than  from  the  application  of  lime.  If 
lime  has  been  applied  in  excess,  the 
application  of  a  fair  amount  of  stable 
manure  will  correct  this  condition.  If 
it  Is  the  lack  of  drainage,  nothing  will 
take  the  place  of  getting  rid  of  the 
excess  water  by  underdralnage.  Just 
how  far  lime  is  responsible  for  these 
affected  areas  on  some  farms  Is  a 
question  that  demands  close  study,  but 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  in 
most  cases  it  Is  the  physical  condition 
of  the  soil,  rather  than  the  result  of 
excessive  application  of  lime. 

With  the  high  price  of  clover  seed 
it  becomes  imperative,  as  time  goes 
on,  to  use  every  effort  to  secure  a  stand 
of  that  crop.  Not  many  farmers  can 
afford  to  pay  $25  or  $30  a  bushel  for 
clover  seed  and  not  get  a  crop.  One 
of  the  ways  to  lessen  this  risk  of  not 
getting  a  stand  is  to  top-dress  the 
wheat  in  the  late  winter  or  early 
spring  with  a  light  coating  of  stable 
manure.  The  manure,  of  course, 
should  be  applied  before  seeding  the 
clover.  The  manure  forms  a  mulch 
or  protectfou  to  the  small  plants,  and 
likewise  furnishes  some  available  plant 
food,  which  Is  a  great  advantage  In 
getting  a  good  stand  of  clover.  If 
manure  is  not  available,  short  straw 
may  be  scattered  qver  the  field  any 
time  during  the  months  of  February 
or  March,  and  the  clover  seeded  in 
late  March  or  early  April,  This  has 
almost  the  same  effect  as  manure, 
since  it  affords  a  mulch,  and  an  ex- 
cellent stand  will  result.  As  manure 
becomes  more  valuable,  the  question 
naturally  arises  whether  it  can  be  used 
to  better  advantage  than  to  plow  it 
under  for  corn  in  the  spring  as  Is 
usually  done.  The  maintaining  of  soil 
fertility  depends  very  largely  on  the 
amount  of  organic  matter  that  can  be 


turned  under.  By  using  manure  as  a 
top  dressing  for  wheat  a  better  stand 
of  clover  is  assured.  Grass  responds 
very  promptly  to  the  application  of 
manure,  and  for  that  reason,  v/ith  the 
high  price  of  hay,  it  is  good  business 
to  apply  the  manure  to  the  grass  which 


will  be  cut  for  hay  the  coming  season. 
Experiments  have  shown  that  manure 
used  in  this  manner  not  only  greatly 
increased  the  hay  crop,  but  has  the 
same  effect  on  the  corn  crop  following 
the  grass  as  would  be  seen  if  the 
manure  were  applied  direct. 


yf^  have  the  Fish 

To  FARMERS  who  know  the  value  of  fish  and  want  it 
in  their  fertili2er,  we  announce  that  we  have  laid  in 
an  ample  supply  of  fish  scrap  to  meet  all  demands.  If  you 
want  the  genuine,  original  Fish  Scrap  Fertilizer,  insist  on 


ROYSTE 

FERTIUZER 


TMAOe  HARM 
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The  Fertilizer  That  Made 
Fish  Scrap  Famous 

F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO. 

Baltimorey  McL 


Every  Empty  GRO-ALL  Sack 

in  Your  Barn 
Means  Dollars  in  Your  PockeL 

FERTILIZERS 

OF  CHARACTER 

Make  your  farming  operations  more  efficient  with  GRO-ALL 
Fertilizers.  Every  atom  of  plant  food  becomes  available  under 
natural  soil  conditions.  There  is  no  waste.  GRO-ALL  F^ertilizers 
are  always  in  good  mechanical  condition — never  hard  or  lumpy. 
This  means  labor  saved  for  the  farmer,  and  labor  saved  is  money 
earned.  Feed  your  land  with 
liberal  applications  of  GRO-ALL 
each  year  and  harvest  larger 
yields  of  improved  quality. 

Attention! 

Every  sack  of  GRO-ALL  bears 
our  trade  mark — the  Seal  of  Char- 
acter. Look  for  it  when  you  buy 
fertilizer. 

Thirty-four  years  of  contin- 
uous yearly  growth  is  indicative 
of  the  high  quality  product  and 
excellent  service  rendered  by  Buy  By  Thi.  xrad*.  Mark 

THE  CENTRAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

HAGERSTOWN,  MARYLAND 

Baltiaere,  Md.  Harrisoabarf ,  Va. 


Gettytburg,  Pa. 


Agents  of  Character  Wanted  in  all 
Unoccupied  Territory 
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Trapping  Tricks  for  Farm  Boys — VI 


CHARLES  H 

The  boy  who  has  followed  the  meth- 
ods and  suggestions  which  have  been 
given  in  this  series  of  articles  should 
have  captured  at  least  a  few  pelts,  and 
all  kinds  of  furs  mean  money.  Per- 
haps the  pelts  have  been  sold,  but 
whether  this  is  true  or  not,  a  few 
suggestions  on  selling  may  not  go 
amiss.  There  are  fur  buyers  in  most 
communities,  and  some  trappers  prefer 
to  sell  their  catch  locally.  However, 
this  is  seldom  the  best  method.  There 
may  •  be  some  who  are  prejudiced 
against  sending  away  the  furs.  I  find 
some  such  persons.  My  own  experi- 
ence indicates,  nevertheless,  that  con- 
siderably more  money  will  be  obtained 
if  the  pelts  are  shipped  to  some  reli- 
able house.  The  matter  of  grading  is 
one  that  the  amateur  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  understand,  hence  the  buyer 
often  has  a  chance  to  take  advantage 
of  this  fact.  Local  traders  do  not 
scruple,  as  a  rule,  against  doing  this. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  fur  house  of 
national  reputation  will  be  pretty  sure 
to  do  the  square  thing. 

If  I  had  furs  to  sell,  I  would  ask 
two  or  three  houses  to  send  me  their 
price  lists.  I  would  choose  only  those 
firms  which  advertise  in  The  Practical 
Farmek  and  other  reliable  publications. 
As  a  rule  it  is  better  to  deal  with 
houses  located  in  the  part  of  the  coun- 
try where  the  furs  are  caught.  Thus, 
furs  taken  in  New  England  should  be 
sold  to  a  Boston  or  New  York  dealer. 
Those  taken  in  some  middle  section 
may  be  sold  to  Chicago  or  St.  Louis 
dealers.  There  are,  in  fact,  reliable 
buyers  in  all  the  principal  cities  of 
the  country.  The  matter  of  difference 
in  price  is  usually  largely  one  of  grad- 
ing, and  it  will  be  found  that  there  is 
no  great  difference  actually  in  the 
prices  paid. 

Considerable  bundles  of  furs  should 
be  shipped  by  prepaid  express.  Smaller 
lots  may  be  sent  by  parcel  post  with 
less  cost  and  often  with  greater  dis- 
patch. Always  insure  such  shipments, 
then  something  may  be  obtained  in 
case  of  loss  or  damage. 

As  this  is  being  published  the  trap- 
ping season  is  probably  at  least  half 
over.  In  many  sections  snow  has 
fallen,  and  the  boys  are  wondering 
what  to  do  in  such  a  case.  Trappers 
who  make  a  business  of  catching  furs 
continue  right  through  the  winter  and 
deep  snows.  However,  I  must  admit 
that  snow  is  not  always  welcome  along 
the  trap  line.  When  it  does  come,  also, 
the  brooks  and  springs  are  likely  to 
freeze  so  the  traps  will  not  spring. 
Often  one  may  get  minks  in  swift 
water  which  does  not  freeze  or  under 
sheltering  banks  and  roots.  Baits  do 
not  hold  their  scent  so  long  in  cold 
weather,  hence  it  is  necessary  to  visit 
the  traps  often  and  renew  the  baits 
and  scents  at  least  every  two  or  three 
days.  A  good,  strong  scent  is  useful 
after  snow  covers  the  ground. 

Some  animals  do  not  travel  about 
much  after  snow  comes.  The  raccoon 
hibernates  in  some  hollow  tree  or 
ledge,  and  rarely  comes  forth  in  the 
winter.  The  opossum  usually  spends 
the  most  of  the  cold  season  hidden 
away  in  some  similar  locality.  The 
skunk  keeps  to  his  burrow  for  weeks 
at  a  time,  but  occasionally  comes  out 


CHESLEY 

for  a  long  ramble.  The  muskrat  Jives 
in  the  bank  of  the  stream  or  his  house 
prepared  before  winter  came  on.  The 
mink  restricts  his  wanderings  during 
the  early  part  of  the  winter,  but  as 
spring  nears  he.  travels  again.  The 
white  weasel  is  a  great  winter  traveler, 
using  old  stone  fences  for  his  high- 
ways. The  fox  is  also  a  wanderer 
during  the  winter,  and  covers  miles 
every  night  except  during  stormy 
nights  and  following  big  snow  storms. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the 
trapping  field  is  limited  after  snow 
falls.  Foxes  may  be  taken,  but  it  re- 
quires considerable  skill  to  make  snow 
sets  which  can  fool  sly  Reynard.  Some 
trappers  make  little  huts  covered  with 
evergreen  branches.  Traps  are  set  in 
the  front  of  these  pens,  and  the  bait 
placed  beyond.  If  possible,  these  huts 
should  be  prepared  some  time  in  ad- 
vance of  the  coming  of  snow.  In 
the  northern  sections,  where  dense 
swamps  are  found,  the  fox  may  be 
taken  in  rabbit  paths.  The  traps  are 
set  in  the  paths  without  bait.  A  tiny 
bit  of  cotton  is  placed  beneath  the  pan 
of  the  trap,  and  pieces  of  white  paper 
are  used  to  cover  the  jaws.  Brush 
a  little  snow  over  the  trap.  If  the 
weather  remains  cold  the  trap  will 
spring,  should  an  unfortunate  fur- 
bearer  pass,  but  one  warm  day  will 
melt  the  snow,  and  the  next  night  will 
freeze  the  trap  tight.  In  making  sets 
of  this  kind,  one  should  approach  the 
spot  carefully,  set  the  trap,  and  back 
away,  using  an  evergreen  branch  to 
brush  all  tracks  away.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  make  effective  sets  in  damp 
snow.  If  the  weather  is  thawing, 
make  the  sets  in  open  streams,  springs 
and  under  sheltering  banks. 

Late  this  winter  and  during  the  early 
spring  it  is  well  to  make  plans  for 
the  next  trapping  season.  Musk  glands, 
taken  from  the  rats  captured  in  late 
winter  are  of  considerable  value  in 
preparing  scent  for  next  season.  Glands 
from  the  female  mink  are  also  valu- 
able, and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
female  fox.  All  such  materials  should 
be  saved  for  use  next  fall.  One  should 
also  prepare  fox  bait  for  next  year. 
If  a  skunk  can  be  obtained,  cut  it  into 
small  pieces,  and  place  the  pieces  in 
a  glass  jar  to  become  well  "pickled." 
Fox  bait  cannot  be  made  at  short 
notice.  I  know  a  trapper  who  boasts 
that  he  uses  fox  bait  made  ten  years 
ago.  It  is  true  that  well-ripened  baits 
and  scents  are  appreciated  by  some 
animals. 

Where  muskrats  are  plentiful,  as  in 
overflowed  marshes,  holes  may  be  cut 
in  the  ice,  and  polee  put  down,  having 
little  shelves  on  which  traps  may  be 
placed.  Fasten  the  chain  at  the  top 
of  the  Ice.  Such  sets  should  be  made 
near  houses  occupied  by  colonies  of 
rats.  New  Hampshire. 


The  Pennsylvania  Farm  Products 
Show  will  be  held  In  Harrlsburg,  Pa., 
January  20th  to  23d.  Farmers  of  the 
Keystone  state  will  not  make  a  mis- 
take in  attending  these  meetings  and 
meet  the  advance  guard  of  Pennsyl- 
vania agriculture.  The  exhibits  promise 
to  be  elaborate. 

Birds  are  good  friends  of  the  farmer. 


Beware  of  Gas  Engine  Exhaust 

The  gases  formed  by  partial  com- 
bustion of  gasoline  in  gasoline  engines 
are  very  poisonous.  Every  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  inhaling  them. 
In  the  winter  time  especially,  when 
working  in  a  garage,  if  gasoline  en- 
gines are  running,  keep  the  place  well 
ventilated.  Several  deaths  are  on  rec- 
ord, due  to  individuals  working  with 
internal  combustion  engines  indoors 
without  plenty  of  ventilation. 

Whenever,  according  to  Professor 
Gustavson,  of  the  Colorado  Agricul- 
tural College,  gasoline,  kerosene  and 
kindred  fuels  bum  in  an  insuflBcient 
supply  of  air,  as  is  often  the  case  in 
automobile  engines  and  tractors,  car- 
bon monoxide  is  formed.  This  is  a 
deadly  poison.  This  gas  has  a  direct 
poisonous  action  on  the  blood,  com- 
bining with  the  red  corpuscles  and 
preventing  the  blood  from  taking  up 
oxygen. 


A  Five-Acre  Com  King 
W.  H.  Baker,  a  Greene  county  farmer 
and  member  of  house  of  representa- 
tives in  the  last  legislature,  is  the  1919 
king  of  Indiana  com  growers,  winning 
the  right  to  this  title  by  producing 
118.2  bushels  to  the  acre  on  his  five-acre 
plat,  with  which  he  competed  in  the 
annual  state  five-acre  corn-growing 
contest  conducted  by  the  Indiana  Corn 
Growers'  Associations  and  agricultural 
extension  department  of  Purdue  Uni- 
versity. This  figure  was  given  out  by 
R.  S.  Thomas,  of  Purdue,  who  had 
direct  charge  of  the  contest. 

Nearly  1100  farmers  in  55  counties 
of  the  state  were  entered  in  the  five- 
acre  contest  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  but,  due  to  hail,  floods,  drought 
or  other  adverse  conditions,  only  451 
of  these  contestants  finished.  Of  this 
total  number,  241  received  medals  for 
growing  more  than  75  bushels  to  the 
acre.  In  the  prize  winning  list  46 
counties  were  represented. 


Points  on  Growing  Clover  Seed 

With  red  clover  seed  selling  around 
$30  a  bushel,  many  Ohio  farmers  are 
planning  to  produce  it  this  season. 

After  securing  the  regular  cutting 
of  clover  hay,  the  crop  makes  a  second 
growth,  and,  if  the  season  is  a  normal 
one,  the  seed  crop  develops.  Unless 
attacked  by  the  clover  midge  or  other 
insects,  or  else  injured  by  extremely 
dry  weather,  one  may  expect  to  har- 
vest from  one  to  two  bushels  of  clover 
seed  per  acre,  according  to  W.  E. 
Hanger,  crops  specialist  at  the  Ohio 
State  University. 

Ordinarily  the  crop  of  clover  seed 
may  be  materially  increased  by  sacri- 
ficing the  hay  crop  to  some  extent. 
This  may  be  accomplished  by  cutting 
the  hay  somewhat  earlier  than  the 
time  for  the  maximum  yield,  thus  al- 
lowing the  second  growth  of  clover  to 
come  on  earlier.  This  will  quite  likely 
allow  it  to  mature  seed  before  the 
clover  midge  gets  in  its  work. 

Another  plan  worth  considering,  says 
Professor  Hanger,  is  to  pasture  the 
clover  crop  for  a  while  in  the  spring, 
then  take  out  the  stock  and  allow  the 
second  crop  to  come  on  for  seed.  The 
seed  crop  would  then  have  a  much 
better  chance  than  if  the  hay  crop  were 
removed. 


"I  Wasn't  Getting  an  Egg 
-^Now  Get  10  a  Day*' 

"I  received  your  'More  Eggs'  Tonic  and 
started  giving  it  to  my  hens.  I  wasn't 
getting  an  egg;  now  I  am  getting  10  a 
day.  "  So  writes  Mrs.  Bmest  Campbell,  of 
Mineral,  Va. 

Any  poultry  raiser  can  easily  double  bis 
profits  by  doubling  the  egg  production  of 
his  hens.  Reefer's  "More  Eggs"  Is  a  scien- 
tific tonic  that  revitalizes  the  flock  and 
makes  the  hens  lay  all  the  time.  "More 
Eggs"  will  double  the  production  of  eggs. 
Poultry  raisers  everywhere  are  making  big 
profits*  by  giving  their  hens  "More  Eggs." 
The  results  of  a  few  cents'  worth  will 
amaze  you. 

If  you  wish  to  try  thin  great  profit  maker,  simply 
write  a  postcard  or  letter  to  E.  J.  Reefer,  the  poultry 
expert,  9351  Reefer  Building.  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
and  ask  for  his  special  free  package  11.00  ofTer, 
Don't  send  any  money.  Mr.  Reefer  will  send  yoa 
two  fl.OO  packages  of  "More  Eggs.'"  You  i»ay  the 
postman  upon  delivery  only  11.00,  the  price  of  Just 
one  package,  the  other  package  laeing  free.  The 
Million  Dollar  Merchants  Bank  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
guarantees  If  you  are  not  al>80lutely  satisfied  your 
dollar  will  be  returned  on  request.  So  there  is  no 
risk.  Write  today  for  this  special  free  package  offer. 
Profit  by  the  experience  of  a  man  who  has  made  • 
fortune  out  of  poultry. 


LIBERT  Y  MARVEL 
BROODERS 


Marvel  Coal  Burner 

I  With  Liberty  Automatic  Recti- 
jlator.     Prices,  S19.75  to  $24.75. 

LIBERTY- MARVEL 
Ion  Burner 

Prices 

$16.50 

I  to  f -^i^.SO 
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ai  RDPmft  Most  PfofltabtepuK-braa 
V4  DHCILUO  Northern  raised  ChlckeiM. 
Ducks,  Oeese.  Turkeys.  Fowls,  Eggs.  Incuba* 
tors  all  at  low  prices.  27th  year.  Largest  plant. 
LArge  new  Potiltry  Guide  and  Catalog  FREE. 

R.  r.  NCUBCirr  Ok.  Isa  84 1 ,  MMhili.  Mkt 


Day  Old  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

White  I^eghornH.  Barred  Plymouth  Rorks.  KhodC 
Inland  Rertf>.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Place  order 
now  to  Insure  prompt  delivery.  Paradise  Poal- 
try  r»rin,  P»r»41»e,  P». 


ORPINGTONS  &  LEGHORNS 

Two  great  breeds  for  profit  Write  today  for  our 
free  catalogue  of  hatching  eggs,  baby  rhicks  and 
breeding  stock.  CTCI^E  HATCnEB  COM- 
PANT,  149  Philo  Balldin*.  Klmlra,  M.  T. 

FriD  QAI  C  >ll  ▼arieUas  of  Rocks,  Reds. 
r\JIK  iD/\L,r*  Wyandottes.  lllnorcai^,  Ham- 
burgs.  Anconas,  Orpingtons,  Langshans.  Brshmas, 
I.eghorns.Andaluslas.  turkeys,  docks,  geese,  guineas. 
Prices  low.  R»lpkH.  BMy,  IjoadAaTlll*.  •. 

TVBKBT  TOMS.  Narragaasett.  M.  Bronse.  B. 
JUd  and  W.  Holland.  Batlsfactlon  guaranteed,  Drto* 
rtf  bt.   XAaTXBM  P0I7I.TBT  Fabm,  BsaUfTllle,  Oblo. 
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Perfect 

Antomatle 
BcKulstloa 

INTER-CONVERTIBLE 

Any  coal  burning  outfit  can  be  converted 
Into  an  Oil  Heated  Hover  by  introducing 
the  Liberty  Marvel  Burner.  Price,  910.50. 

Ask  for  partioulars 

Ubcrly  stove  Co.  '^^l^S£^ 


Get  More  Eggs;  Save  Feed 

Sky-high  prices  for  eggs  this  winter 
will  make  big  profits  for  those  who 
know  how  and  what  grain  mixtures  to 
feed.  Improper  methods  mean  big 
loss.  Prof.  T.  E.  Quisenberry  made  a 
thousand  hens  In  the  American  Egg- 
Laying  Contest  lay  200  to  304  eggs 
each  in  a  year.  Another  big  flock 
cleared  for  him  $6.15  per  hen  in  nine  yi 

months.  His  methods  are  explained 
in  a  new  bulletin,  "How  to  Get  More 
Eggs  and  Save  Feed."  Get  this  free 
bulletin  by  writing  Quisenberry  today, 
addressing  care  American  Poultry 
School,    Dept   1272,   Kansas   City,    Mo. 

100- Acre  Village  Farm 
Implements  Included,  $2300 

Few  minutes'  walk  R.R,  depot,  stores,  churches,  etc. 
Cream  and  milk  collected  at  door;  big  producing 
llnlds  ^or  nearby  markets,  wire-fenced  16  cow  (>as-  -*■ 
ture.  estimated  400  cords  wood,  market  one-eighth 
mile  away,  big  fruit  orchard.  9-room  house,  base- 
ment barn,  hio'  bam,  etc.  Aged  owner  retiring,  for 
quick  sale  will  include  mowing  machine,  grain  drill, 
long  li^t  tools:  I2S00,  easy  terms,  gets  all.  Details 
page  40,  Btrout'a  Catalog  Farm  Bargains,  2S  states; 
copy  free.  E.  A.  Ktrout  Fabm  Aokncy,  1422  B.H., 
Land  Title  Building,  PhiUdelphia. 


A  Profitable  Goose-Raising  Experience 


MARIE 

The  farmer's  wife  who  wishes  to 
make  the  most  of  her  poultry  will  do 
well  not  to  overlook  a  much  neglected 
branch  of  this' Industry,  namely,  goose 
•  raising.  My  original  investment  in 
this  branch  was  90  cents,  but  from 
that  small  beginning  I  have  worked  up 
a  business  which  pays  splendidly.  I 
had  good  success  with  these  first  six 
eggs,  and  was  able  to.  raise  some  prize- 
winning  White  Chinese  geese.  This 
variety  of  goose  lays  well.  In  some 
cases  as  many  as  ninety  or  a  hundred 
eggs  have  been  secured  during  the 
year.  The  white  feathers  are  another 
item  which  should  be  considered,  as 
they  will  bring  half  again  as  much  as 
colored  or  mixed  ones.  It  Is  almost 
impossible  to  get  pure  white  feathers, 
and  one  can  get  a  splendid  price  for 
those  which  are  good. 

The  birds  were  fed  with  the  chickens 
during  the  first  winter,  and  sheltered 
in  a  small  house.  A  shed  or  lean-to 
which  will  protect  them  in  the  coldest 
weather,  with  the  floor  covered  with 
straw  to  keep  their  feet  from  freezing, 
is  all  that  is  necessary.  If  left  to 
themselves  they  will  seldom  seek  any 
shelter  except  in  the  coldest  weather, 
so  they  should  be  driven  into  the 
house  and  fastened  there. 

In  the  spring  I  advertised  the  eggs, 
and  sold  them  at  29  cents  each.  The 
demand  was  so  great  that  a  ntimber 
of  orders  had  to  be  returned.  Yearling 
geese  averaged  50  eggs  apiece,  making 
a  profit  of  nearly  $10  each  the  first 
season.  I  can  hardly  tell  the  exact 
cost  of  feed,  as  the  birds  were  fed 
with  the  rest  of  the  poultry.  One 
poultryman  says  that  a  goose  will  re- 
quire no  more  grain  than  a  hen,  and 
will  make  a  much  greater  profit. 

After  the  laying  season  is  over  the 
geese  are  all  turned  into  the  orchard. 
A  marsh  or  weed  patch  makes  an 
equally  good  run.  From  this  time 
until  cold  weather  they  will  require 
nothing  except  good  pasture.  The  idea 
that  one  cannot  keep  geese  without  a 
small  pond  or  stream  of  water  is  en- 
tirely erroneous.  Mv  fiock  of  water 
fowl  have  no  place  where  they  can 
swim — simply  a  plentiful  supply  of 
clean  drinking  water  deep  enough  for 
them  to  wash  out  their  eyes.  They, 
enjoy  either  sweet  or  sour  milk,  but 
I  am  careful  to  see  that  they  do  not 
have  much,  for  they  are  sure  to  bury 
their  he'ads  in  any  liquid,  and  milk  is 
bad  for  the  eyes. 

My  geese  usually  begin  to  lay  about 
the  first  of  March,  and  continue  laying 
about  every  other  day  until  the  first  of 
'  July.  I  set  the  eggs  under  hens,  usu- 
ally about  four  in  a  setting.  It  will 
take  four  or  five  weeks  for  them  to 
hatch.  As  the  goslings  appear  th«y 
should  be  taken  from  the  mother  and 
placed  in  a  basket  lined  with  burlap 
or  pieces  of  an  old  comfortable.  If 
the  hen  is  to  raise  them  they  can  be 
given  to  her  again  when  the  eggs  are 
all  hatched.  I  usually  bring  them  up 
without  a  mother,  placing  a  Jar  of  hot 
water  in  the  center  of  a  well-lined  box 
and  then  covering  goslings  and  all  with 
a  warm  blanket.  On  the  second  day 
they  may  be  let  out,  after  the  dew  is 
off,  and  should  be  placed  on  the  ground 
every  nice  day  after  that.  Even  if  it 
Is  rather  cold,  they  will  do  better  if 


BETTS 

placed  outdoors  In  some  sheltered  nook 
where  they  will  be  dry.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  raise  goslings  on  a  board  floor, 
for  the  little  legs  soon  spread  out  and 
the  birds  become  lame.  This  condition 
can  often  be  relieved  by  tying  the  legs 
firmly  together,  though  the  birds  will 
never  fully  recover.  If  the  sun  is  very 
bright  they  should  have  some  protec- 
tion, but  the  most  Important  point  of 
all  is  to  keep  them  from  damp  and 
cold.  If  they  do  become  wet,  wipe 
them  as  dry  as  possible,  then  place  in 
the  hover  and  wrap  warmly.  Never- 
put  them  near  the  stove  as  with  little 
chicks.  They  should  dry  slowly  with 
the  heat  of  their  own  bodies. 

I  usually  feed  dry  bread,  gems  or 
pancakes  softened  with  milk  or  water, 
and  plenty  of  finely  chopped  grass,  for 
the  first  few  days.  One  thing  which 
I  have  found  very  good  is  a  johnny- 
cake  made  of  cornmeal  and  ground 
oats  sifted,  with  possibly  a  little  bran 
or  middlings,  mixed  with  buttermilk 
and  soda  and  baked  hard.  Crumbled 
into  sweet  milk  or  buttermilk,  this 
makes  an  excellent  feed  for  little  ducks 
and  geese.  It  Is  well  to  wait  for  some 
little  time  after  feeding  before  they 
are  given  drinking  water.  If  given 
with  the  food,  It  is  apt  to  cause  cramps. 
It  is  absolutely  nece&sary  that  they  are 
able  to  get  all  the  tender  grass  or 
weeds  they  will  eat.  I  feed  the  goslings 
about  five  times  a  day,  gradually  les- 
sening, until  by  the  time  they  are  six 
weeks  old  the  morning  and  evening 
feed  Is  enough.  When  they  are  nearly 
feathered  they  are  able  to  live  chiefly 
on  pasture,  although  it  pays  to  feed 
well,  for  they  will  grow  a  much  larger 
frame. 

These  birds  are  hardy,  and  have 
few  ailments.  The  diseases  which 
bother  chickens  have  almost  no  effect 
on  them.  They  are  rather  more  apt 
to  have  different  kinds  of  sickness 
with  a  hen  than  with  a  goose  mother. 
One  of  my  yearling  geese  laid  until 
the  flrst  of  July,  then  set  and  raised 
a  breed  of  goslings  and  little  ducks. 
After  leaving  the  nest  she  was  put 
in  a  coop  for  a  few  days  until  the  birds 
had  become  quite  strong,  then  given 
her  freedom.  It  was  simply  amazing 
the  way  the  little  things  grew.  Under 
her  care  'scarcely  a  one  was  troubled 
with  any  sickness.  She  took  them  out 
into  the  pasture  lot,  in  the  orchard, 
anywhere  she  wished,  for  she  was  con- 
stantly on  guard.  They  were  always 
there  when  the  hens  were  fed,  and, 
much  to  my  surprise,  the  feed  seemed 
to  agree  with  them  perfectly.  Her 
chief  delight  was  in  pasturing  them 
beside  the  road,  wlrere  every  passing 
auto  could  admire  the  strange  sight. 
I  really  believe  she  realized  that  they 
were  admiring  the  downy  little  white 
company. 

I  have  found  that  if  geese  are  to  do 
well  they  should  not  be  fed  with  chick- 
ens. They  are  unable  to  eat  so  fast, 
and  there  Is  danger  of  their  being 
starved  to  death.  I  feed  ducks  and 
geese  together.  Birds  which  live  al- 
most entirely  without  grain  during  the 
summer  will  not  do  well  if  fed  entirely 
on  whole  grain  during  the  cold  months. 
I  give  a  mash  composed  of  one  part 
middlings  and  three  parts  clover  chaff 
(leaves  and  blossoms),  moistened  with 


hot  water  or  buttermilk,  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  corn  at  night.  Besides  this 
they  should  have  green  food  or  apples. 
They  will  probably  clean  this  stuff  up 
better  If  it  is  mixed  with  the  mash.  I 
have  been  much  surprised  at  the 
amount  of  the  clover  they  will  eat.  I 
am  careful  to  get  only  the  leaves  and 
blossoms,  without  any  of  the  hay,  and 
believe  this  is  an  Item  well  worth  con- 
sidering at  the  present  high  price  of 
feed.  We  also  use  equal  parts  of  it  in 
mixing  a  mash  for  the  hens,  and  have 
never  wintered  a  flock  in  such  good 
condition,  as  this  year.  It  is  a  food 
much  too  valuable  to  be  wasted  as  it 
is  on  many  farms. 

There  seems  to  be  a  constantly  grow- 
ing demand  for  the  White  Chinese 
geese.  I  have  sold  all  my  surplus 
young  stock  for  breeders  at  a  good 
profit,  and  the  orders  were  much 
greater  than  I  could  fill.  If  the  eggs 
are  set  instead  of  sold  for  hatching, 
the  profit  from  each  goose  will  con- 
siderably exceed  ten  dollars.  For  the 
farm  woman  who  has  plenty  of  good 
pasture,  a  fiock  of  geese  will  furnish 
an  income,  with  very  little  outlay  or 
special  equipment. 

Don't  Forget  to  Crow 

Experience  letters  for  our  annual 
Poultry  Special,  which  will  appear 
February  15th,  have  started  to  come 
in,  but  we  want  and  expect  more.  We 
will  pay  $1  each  for  all  we  use  in  the 
special,  as  we  agreed  in  our  December 
1st  issue,  on  page  388.  Remember, 
write  about  only  one  thing  in  each 
letter,  but  send  as  many  letters  as  you 
desire.  Read  our  horticultural  letters 
in  this  issue  If  you  want  a  better  idea 
of  what  we  are  after.  Poultry  letters 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  editor  by 
February  1st. 

Crow  loud,  but  know  when  to  stop. 


What  Minnesota  Feeds  for  Eggs 

New  Jersey  and  Ohio  poultry  spe- 
cialists have  told  what  to  feed  for 
winter  eggs,  so  give  ear  now  to  what 
N.  E.  Chapman,  poultry  extensionist 
at  Minnesota  University  Farm,  says  on 
this  subject: 

A  mature  pullet  or  yearling  hen  that 
molted  early  should  lay  a  dozen  eggs 
a  month  through  the  winter  If  fed  a 
properly  balanced  ration — one  that 
supplies  the  nutrients  needed  for 
maintenance,  growth  and  egg  produc- 
tion. Aside  from  good  food,  the  flock, 
to  produce  the  best  results,  must  be 
In  good  health,  have  a  comfortable 
house,  and  be  given  proper  care  and 
management. 

Scratch  feed  Is  essential,  and  a  satis- 
factory combination  for  such  is  com- 
posed of  corn,  wheat,  oats  and  barley, 
fed  in  deep  litter.  For  the  highest  egg 
production  the  flock  must  have  ground 
feed  made  of  equal  parts  of  cornmeal, 
oats,  bran  and  shorts.  Then,  animal 
food  must  be  fed  to  make  the  white  of 
the  egg.  Sprouted  grains  and  other 
green  feed  must  be  used  to  obtain  the 
maximum  output. 

Grit — flne,  sharp  stones — oyster  shells 
as  lime  for  shell  making,  and  charcoal 
for  an  Internal  disinfectant,  must  be 
supplied  in  a  hopper,  that  the  hens 
may  eat  at  will.  As  a  large  percentage 
of  the  egg  Is  water,  a  pure  supply 
should  be  maintained  at  all  times  and 
kept  from  freezing.  Skim  milk  may 
also  be  used   for  drink. 


Gotll7Eggs 

Instead  of  3 

Says  One    of  Our  Readers 


One  of  our  readers  says,  "More  Eggs 
increased  my  supply  from  three  to  117 
eggs."  Any  poultry  raiser  can  easily 
double  his  profits  by  doubling  the  egg 
production  of  his  hens.  A  scientific 
tonic  has  been  discovered  that  revital- 
izes the  flock  and  makes  hens  work  all 
the  time.  The  tonic  is  called  "More 
Eggs."  Give  your  hens  a  few  centi* 
worth  of  "More  Eggs"  and  you  will  be 
amazed    and    delighted    with    results 

$1.00  Package 

FREE 

If  you  wish  to  try  this  great  profit  maker, 
simply  write  a  postcard  or  letter  to  E.  J. 
Reefer,  the  poultry  expert,  8S61  Reefer  Build* 
Ing,  KansaHClty.  Mo.,  and  ask  for  his  special 
free  package  81.00  offer.  Don't  send  any 
money.  Mr.  Reefer  will  send  you  two  tl.OI 
packages  of  ''More  Eggs."  You  pay  the  post' 
man  upon  delivery  only  11.00,  the  price  ol 
JOBt  one  package,  the  other  packafce  being 
free.  The  Million  Dollar  Merc  ban  t8  Bank  ol 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  guarantees  If  you  are  not 
absolutely  satisfied  your  dollar  will  be  r» 
turned  on  request,  So  there  Is  no  risk.  Wrlt4 
today  for  this  special  free  package  offer. 

Poultry  Raisers   Everywhere  Tell 
Wonderfnl  Results  of  "More  Eggs*' 

More  Ecfs"  Paid  Ui«  Pastor 

1  can't  express  In  words  how  muoti  I  haTe  b^en 
b^netitted  hr  "More  Eggn.''  I  have  paid  mv  debts, 
clothed  the  children  in  newdressefl,  and  that  Is  not 
all— I  paid  my  pastor  hl«  dues.  I  sold  42^  down 
eKKS  last  week,  set  4  dozen,  ate  some,  and  Aiad  IM 
dozen  left. 

Mrs.  LENA  McBROON.  Woodbury.  Tenn. 

1200  Ecca  from  29  Hona 

The  "More  Eggs"  Tonic  did  wonders  for  me.  I 
had  29  hens  wh»n  I  got  the  tonic  and  was  geltiDg 
five  or  six  eggs  a  day.  April  Ist  I  bad  over  1200 
eggs.    I  never  saw  the  equal. 

EDW.  MEKKEK.  Pontlac.  Mich. 

160  Hcas— ISOO  Ecrs 

I  have  fed  two  boxes  of  "More  Eggs"to  my  hens 
and  I  think  they  have  broken  the  egg  record.  I  have 
160  white  Leghorns  and  In  exactly  21  days  I  got  12* 
doseo  eggs 

Mas.  H.  M.  PATTON.  Wavcrly.Mo. 

$200  Worth  off  Eggs  from  44  Hoas 

I  never  used  "More  Eggs  'Tonic  until  last  Decem- 
ber, then  Just  used  one  #1.00  package  and  have  sold 
over  1200.00  worth  of  eggs  from  forty-four  bens. 
"More  Kggs"  Tonic  did  it. 

A.  O.  THODE.  Sterling.  Kans.,  R.  No.  2,  Box  47. 

136S  Eggs  After  On«  Packa«« 

Ijist  fall    I    bought  a  box  of  your  "More  Eggs" 

Tonic  and  would  like  to  have  you  know  the  result. 

From  January  1st  to  July  Ist  mv  hens  laid  13«H  eggs. 

A.  K.  WHITE.  Scranton.  Pa. 

Send  No  Money 

Don't  send  any  money.  Just  fill  In  and  mall 
coupon.  You  will  be  sent,  Immediately,  two 
11.00  packages  of  "MORE  EGOS."  Pay  tbe 
postman  upon  delivery  onlv  $1.00.  the  extra 
package  being  FBKK.  Don't  wait— take  ad- 
vantage of  ttits  free  offer  TODAY  !  R4>ap  the 
BIQ  profits  "MORE  EOOH"  will  make  for  vou. 
Have  plenty  of  eggs  to  sell  when  the  price  is 
highest.     Send  today  ! 

$  1 .00  Package      pfj  |7  p 

E.  J.  leefer.  Poaltry  Expert    T  IvCjJ-J 

M6I  tU*t*r  BIdr..  Hmmm  City.  Mo.  ^"^ 

Dear  Mr.  Reefer:— I  acrt|>t  your  offer.  .Send  me 
the  two  fl.OO  packages  of  Reefer's  "More  Eggs"  for 
which  I  agree  to  pay  tbe  postman  11.00  when  be 
brings  m^  the  two  packiwces.  You  agree  to  refund 
me  the  |1  00  If  both  of  these  packages  do  not  prove 
satisfactory  in  every  way. 

Jfanu 

Addreu 
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Getting  After  the  Rats 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

We  pay  |2  00  for  the  best,  f  l.uO  for  the  next  best  and  50  cents  for  each  other  artiei*  published  In  our  Ex- 
perience Pool.  All  our  readers  are  invited  to  contribute  their  experience  on  the  topic  under  discusaion  and 
•nggest  subjegls  for  future  discussion.    Contributions  must  reach  us  15  days  before  date  of  Issue. 


Topic  No.  1285.  Frbkuaky  15.  "Neighbors 
— Good  and  Bad."  Kver.vbody  can  write 
on  this  subject.  Tell  us  about  some  of 
the  neighborly  arrangemeats  you  have 
which  work  to  advantage.  Maybe  your 
opinion,  wit^  reasons,  about  an  undesir- 
able neighbor  may  cause  some  of  us  to 
stop  and  ask  ourselves  some  questions, 
so  give  it,  if  you  are  troubled  this  way. 

Topic  No.  1280,  March  1. — The  spring 
farm  sales  are  now  in  season.  To  what 
extent  have  you  found  It  profitable  to 
attend  them?  Is  it  oistomarv  In  your 
localit.v  for  the  seller  to  provide  a  free 
dinner?  If  not,  tell  us  something  about 
these  sales  which  is  typical  of  your 
vicinity. 


J.  C.  M.  J.,  New  Wilmington,  Pa. — 
The  best  remedy  for  rats  is  persistent 
fighting  of  them  by  every  known 
means.  Perhaps  the  surest  agent  for 
fighting  the  rat  is  a  little  dog.  Have 
him  with  you  whenever  you  anticipate 
encountering  a  rat.  If  moving  old 
lumber,  rails,  cleaning  up  rubbish, 
moving  a  shock  of  wheat  in  the  field, 
husking  a  shock  of  corn  in  October, 
have  the  dog  along.  Praise  him  for 
every  rat  he  gets. 

A  barrel  of  water  or  meal  with  a 
swinging  lid,  hung  on  a  pivot,  will  get 
a  few.  I  have  killed  them  with  a 
pitchfork  when  they  were  eating  in  a 
barrel  of  wheat  about  one-third  full. 
I  once  caught,  in  my  apple  cellar,  a 
whole  family  of  seven — father,  mother 
and  five  children — at  one  sweep,  in  one 
night,  in  a  big  wire  basket  trap  baited 
•with  ham.  They  were  a  squirming 
mess. 

The  shotgun  Is  sure,  and  has  the 
added  advantage  of  driving  the  sur- 
vivors away  to  your  neighbors.  Poison, 
If  judiciously  used,  will  get  a  few. 
Cornmeal  mixed  with  one-fourth  or 
one-sixth  of  its  bulk  of  plaster  of  Paris 
is  well  recommended,  the  plaster  being 
Intended   to  harden   in  the   intestines. 

The  best  aid  in  fighting  rats  is  ce- 
ment. Every  building  should  have  a 
cement  floor.  Then,  an  iron  granary 
will  be  a  help,  and  a  corm  rib  mounted 
so  high  on  cement  pillais  that  the  rats 
cannot  reach  the  corn. 

Use  the  most  enticing  baits.  Never 
let  up  In  your  fight,  but  make  it  a  war 
of  extermination.  Also  get  the  free 
farmers'  bulletin  on  rats  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.  New  buildings  should  all  be  built 
rat-proof.  This  can  be  done.  The 
above  are  the  results  of  a  long  lifetime 
of  observation  and  experience  in  fight- 
ing rats. 

E.  B.  S.,  Rock  Point,  Md. — Our 
method  of  dealing  with  rats  may  be 
divided  into  four  classes,  as  we  have 
found  through  experience  that  there  is 
no  one  way  to  get  all  of  them.  So 
we  make  use  of  a  flexible  combination 
of  plans  that  keeps  the  rodents  at  a 
minimum  at  all  times. 

First,  there  is  a  good  cat  that  has 
a  habit  of  prowling  around  the  barns 
and  corn  cribs  at  odd  times,  and  doubt- 
less accounts  for  many,  though  of 
course  her  strong  forte  Is  In  catching 
mice. 

Second,  we  always  keep  a  number 
of  baited  traps  set  In  places  where  rats 
are  likely  to  run  and  where  no  domestic 
animal  or  fowl  can  get  at  them.  These 
very  seldom  catch  a  full-grown  rat, 
but  when  a  young  litter  gets  to  run- 
ning around,  one  is  very  likely  to  get 
caught,  and  then  a  very  little  extra 
attention  suffices  to  catch  the  rest  of 
that  brood,  leaving  only  the  old  ones. 

Third,  we  have  a  good  setter  dog 
who  takes  delight  in  scenting  these 
rodents  under  any  place  In  the  open 
where  they  can  hide.  When  he  flnds 
one,  I  take  a  .4.5  automatic  Colt's,  and 
it  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  rout  him 
out  of  his  hiding  place:  then  It  is  a 
matcer  of  rivalry  as  to  which  will  see 
him  flrst.  This  method  of  getting 
them  works  best  In  the  spring  of  the 
year  and  after  a  light  rain,  when  they 
all  seem  to  come  out  In  the  open. 


Fourth,  and  by  far  the  most  deadly," 
is  when  rats  begin  living  under  a  build- 
ing where  all  their  entrances  can  be 
gotten  at  to  plug  them  up.  Procure  a 
piece  of  rubber  hose  six  or  eight  feet 
long,  and  make  a  gas-tight  coupling  for 
the  exhaust  of  the  tractor  (an  auto- 
mobile or  other  gas  engine  would  do 
just  as  well).  Plug  up  all  holes  ex- 
cept one,  back  the  tractor  up  to  that, 
couple  on  the  hose,  and  place  the  other 
end. of  the  hose  about  a  foot  down  in 
the  hole.  Run  the  engine  at  the  slowest 
speed,  and  open  the  needle  valve  of 
the  carburetor  slightly  so  as  to  produce 
a  rich  smoke.  If  the  building  is  small, 
about  five  minutes  will  suffice,  or,  to 
make  doubly  sure,  repeat  the  treatment 
with  a  hole  under  the  opposite  side  of 
the  building.  Chemistry  tells  us  that 
the  carbon  monoxide  gas  In  the  fumes 
forms  a  combinalion  with  the  oxygen 
in  the  lungs  that  can  neither  be  broken 
up  nor  expelled,  thereby  causing  death. 
But  whatever  it  does,  experience  tells 
us  that  Is  certainly  produces  the  de- 
sired results. 


R.  C.  U.,  Peach  Bottom,  Pa. — I  be- 
lieve if  farmers  are  raising  rats,  It  is 
their  own  fault.  A  rat  will  not  stay 
around  buildings  very  long  unless  con- 
ditions are  suitable  for  them  to  live 
there.  If  your  barn  is  flat  bottomed 
and  sets  low  to  the  ground,  nine  times 
out  of  ten  you  will  have  rats,  because 
they  can  harbor  and  thrive  under  the 
barn  floor  unmolested.  This  makes  an 
ideal  place  for  them.  They  can  easily 
procure  a  flne  living  from  the  contents 
of  the  barn,  and  many  times  they  can 
get  water  without  leaving  the  building. 

If  the  corn  cribs  are  built  low  to  the 
ground,  you  may  look  for  rats.  If  the 
hog  pen  floors  are  of  wood,  sooner  or 
later  the  rats  will  take  possession.  Old 
board  piles  or  any  place  where  they 
can  harbor  unmolested  make  excellent 
quarters  for  them. 

Now,  with  all  the  up-to-date  Improve- 
ments which  can  be  had  without  much 
cost,  the  average  farmer  can  rid  his 
farm  buildings  of  rat  harbors.  First 
of  all,  if  the  bam  Is  flat  bottomed  It 
should  have  cement  floors. 

Don't  allow  old  boards  and  rubbish 
to  collect  around  the  buildings.  If  you 
can't  afford  a  rat  and  mouse-proof  corn 
crib,  maybe  you  could  raise  up  the 
old  one  so  that  the  rats  couldn't  harboi; 
under  it. 

At  present  there  are  only  two  rat 
harbors  around  our  buildings.  The 
hog  pen  has  an  old  wooden  floor  in  it 
and  built  near  to  the  ground.  I'm 
planning  on  tearing  this  out  and  put- 
ting in  a  rat-proof  floor.  The  other 
place  is  under  the  feed  box  In  the 
barn.  I'm  going  to  put  a  cement  floor 
under  It.  and  then  the  rats  will  have  to 
move  out. 

"When  the  cats  are  away  the  mice 
will  play"  Is  a  wise  old  saying,  and 
can  be  applied  to  rats  as  well  as  mice. 
We  have  three  good  cats  that  stay 
around  the  farm  buildings  all  the  time. 

C.  E.  D.,  Cumberland,  Md. — For 
years  I  have  caught  rats  and  kept  the 
farm  clean  by  using  flat,  ought-of-slght 
traps  and  small  No.  0  steel  traps,  flrst 
making  positively  sure  that  there  is 
no  hole  or  crack  In  stable,  shed,  etc., 
where  a  cat  or  chicken  can  creep  in. 
If  there  Is  a  trap  set  outside,  I  cover 
it  with  a  weighted  soap  box.  The 
traps  are  set  in  the  runways  or  at  the 
mouth  of  a  hole,  seldom  or  never 
baited.  Bait  makes  the  rats  suspicious. 
Often  two  traps  are  set  In  a  runway 
side  by  side,  or  four  together,  making 
sure  of  closed  doors,  etc.  Often  the 
trap  Is  covered  with  several  dry  leaves 
or  a  few  straws.  If  they  get  "trap- 
wise,"  I  omit  traps  for  several  days, 
then  set  again,  and  I  never  fall  to  get 
him  sooner  or  later.  I  always  look  at 
the  traps  at  bedtime.     This   prevents 


much  agony  and  escaping.  The  catch- 
'em-allve  wire  traps  are  useless — ^too 
much  metal.  Usually  the  spring  traps 
kill  instantly.  A  nU  in  a  hurry  doesn't 
look  for  a  trap  in  his  way,  unless  the 
smell  of  corn  or  meat  bait  warns  him; 
then  it  is  all  off.  They  come  from 
other  farms  every  few  days,  but  a 
glance  at  the  padded  runways  or  the 
sound  of  scurrying  tells  me.  Then  I 
get  after  them,  and  always  get  them. 
Maryland  fools  have  made  such  war 
on  cats  that  rats  are  increasing  by 
thousands. 


F.  Q.  D.,  Richmond,  Va.— It  has 
been  our  experience  that  once  rats 
establish  themselves,  it  is  a  mighty 
difficult  proposition  to  rid  the  premises 
of  the  troublesome  pest.  Naturally, 
when  we  bought  land  and  started  anew, 
we  planned  all  buildings  with  an  eye 
to  curbing  the  little  pest,  and  in  this 
we  have  been  fairly  successful  in  our 
efforts.  Concrete  played  an  important 
part  in  this,  affording  our  best  protec- 
tion. No  natural  harboring  places 
were  allowed,  so  that  the  rat  tribe 
found  it  a  rather  difficult  task  to  estab- 
lish homes  when  they  paid  us  a  visit. 
One  bit  of  advice  I  would  like  to  see 
impressed  upon  every  prospective 
builder,  and  t^iat  Is:  Take  every  pos- 
sible precaution  against  rodents.  It 
pays,  and  pays  well,  even  if  you  have 
to  go  to  a  little  more  trouble  and 
expense  to  do  it. 

While  we  have  used  poison  in  some 
cases — usually  around  the  house — we 
did  so  with  some  misgivings.  Poison 
is  really  a  dangerous  thing  around  the 
farm,  and  might  work  a  world  of 
damage  unless  extreme  care  is  used 
both  in  putting  it  out  and  taking  it  In. 

In  our  time  we  have  trapped  a  good 
many  rats,  but  somehow  or  other  they 
get  wary  of  the  traps  after  a  few  have 
been  caught.  When  other  means 
failed,  a  goodly  number  of  the  more 
wily  fellows  were  disposed  of  with  a 
.22-calIber  rifle  from  a  hidden  vantage 
point. 

Another  precaution  we  took,  and  one 
that  is  usually  unthought  of  on  the 
average  farm,  is  to  keep  everything 
eatable  out  of  the  way  of  rats  as  far 
as  possible.  Of  course,  this  can't  al- 
ways be  done,  but  It  is  an  established 
fact  that  food  encourages  the  ma- 
rauders, so  whenever  it  was  practicable 
we  always  kept  grains,  etc,  In  rat- 
proof  bins. 

Our  experience  leads  us  to  believe 
that  no  one  thing  will  rid  a  place  of 
rats  and  keep  it  entirely  free  of  the 
pest.  You  must  adopt  different  meth- 
ods as  your  needs  arise,  and  here,  as 
In  everything  else,  an  ounce  of  pre- 
vention Is  worth  a  pound  of  cure. 


O.  J.  H.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. — We 
have  experienced  considerable  damage 
from  rats  every  year  we  have  been 
farming  until  the  past  three  years. 
The  rats  destroyed  grain  In  the  fleld, 
in  the  barn  and  In  the  granary.  They 
also  destroyed  fruit  and  root  crops  In 
the  cellar.  They  nearly  drove  us  out 
of  the  chicken  business  shortly  after 
we  commenced  farming. 

We  tried  to  rid  ourselves  of  them 
with  a  wire  cage  trap.  This  Is  a  good 
remedy  sometimes,  as  we  cleared  the 
cellar  one  night,  the  trap  having  nine 
various-sized  rats  In  the  morning.  The 
rats  other  times  would  keep  shy  of 
the  trap,  and  we  were  unable  to  catch 
all  of  them  by  that  method.  When  we 
find  a  rat  hole,  we  pour  in  a  pail  or 
two  of  hot  water.  This  drives  them 
out.  and  a  club  or  the  dog  will  soon 
finish  them. 

Cats  have  always  been  a  part  of  our 
farm  stock,  but  the  cats  and  the  above 
methods  always  failed  to  keep  away  a 
frequent  occurrence  of  the  rat  plague. 
The  cats  would  catch  some,  but  could 
not  catch  all,  because  the  rats  could 
hide  In  the  walls  and  under  various 
objects. 

We  have  been  using  a  large  amount 
of  concrete  about  our  buildings  in  the 
past  few  years.  A  new  granary  with 
a  concrete  floor  and  galvanized  Iron 
sides,  and  a  cellar  reconstructed  of 
concrete,  did  wonders  In  ridding  us  of 
rats.  The  rats  did  considerable  damage 
before  we   used  the  concrete,  because 


they  had  easy  access  to  the  grain  and 
vegetables,  and  could  hide  with  ease. 
They  cannot  find  an  entrance  into  the 
granary  now,  and  the  cellar  is  a  poor 
home  for  a  rat,  with  no  convenient 
place  to  hide  if  he  does  manage  to 
enter. 

The  rats  do  not  come  where  they 
have  difficulty  in  finding  something  to 
eat.  The  only  rats  we  have  seen  in 
some  time  have  been  brought  in  by  the 
cats  from  the  fields  or  else  some  stray 
ones  caught  about  the  barn.  The  pass- 
ing of  the  rat  nuisance  has  meant  a 
large  saving  from  crop  loss  and  much 
Inconvenience. 


W.  Q.  Y.,  Lexington,  N.  C— The 
rat  menace  with  us  was  a  serious  mat- 
ter up  until  about  a  year  ago,  when 
we  set  in  to  wage  a  war  to  the  finish, 
If  that  was  possible,  and  we  now  be- 
lieve that  we  won.  The  place  had 
several    old    buildings    with    decaying 
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Used  Cars 
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^CLOSED  CARS 

Trade  Iii»  Your  Car  for  a  Later  Model  or 

a  Dlrtereut  Car. 
A  Small  First  Payment  and  You  Can 

Have  the  Use  of  Any  Car  We  Have. 
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LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  or  Cow  hide.  Calf  or  other  alcins 
with  hair  or  fur  oa.  and  iiialie  thrtn 
into  coats  ( for  nion  and  woiiifii) ,  robi'H, 
Tugn  or  iflovos  whon  bo  ordered.  Yewr 
fiir  ioe<»  will  e**!  you  l*««  than  to  buy 
them  and  be  worth  more. 

Our  lllu«4nH*4  ••talefl  ffiTes  a  lot  of 
information.  It  tells  how  to  take  off 
and  care  for  hides :  how  and  when  we 
|>ay  the  freiglit  both  wayn  .  about  eur 
»mn  4ir*lim  *r*«*aa  on  cow  and  horse 
hide,  calf  and  other  slclns:  about  the 
fur  roods  and  gmma  trophies  we  seii, 
tazidrrniy.  etc. 

Then  we  hare  recently  rot  out  an- 
other we  call  eur  Faablen  bo«k,  wholly 
devoted  to  fashion  plat«'8  or  muffs, 
ne<-lc wear  and  other  ftno  fur  RTRrments, 
with  prices  ;  also  fur  garments  rMn«<l> 
•led  mi%4  revairerf. 

You  can  have  cither  book  by  sending 
your  correot  addreHR  naminir  which,  or 
botli  bookx  if  you  ni-p<l  lK>th.    Address 

The  Crosby  Frisian  For  Com 


571  Lyell  Ave..  Kochcster, 


impany, 

.  nTy. 


ENGINES!™ '^M- 

Siniplesl  in  ConstnidkMi 
Easiest  to  Operate 

Lowest  priced  High-Tension 
Ignition  Engine  ever  Bold  at 
Factory-to-Uscr  Prices.  High  Tension'  la  the 
only  BuccessftJ  ignition  for  kerosene.  All 
WITTB  Enginesareteffularly  equipped  with 
H.  T.  battery,  or  Standard  BOSCH  Maf  nelo  on 
order.  Write  £pr  latest  prices.  Quick  delivery. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
KsBiaa  aty.  Me.  nuAnrf  h.  Pa. 

SM7  Oakland  Ave.  2547  Empire  Bldg. 


CLOVER  &  TIMOTHY  8^ 

Greatest  GraM  Seed  Value  Known.  In  veatijrate^Tlsyke 
aover  and  Timothy  mixed-finest  Rrass  glFown  for  hay 
and  pasture.  Cheapest  seeding  you  can  make.  Rrowa 
everywhere.     You  will  save  1  -3  on  yoor  grass  seedliill  by 

irJHeX  SrkiS3^^'^r"i';;'t'oifay^^°'"^«-   ''"'^^ 

American  Mutual  Seed  Co.  Dept.  62»  Chicago,  UL 

PROTRCT  your  riRhta.    Write  for  "Reoord  of  In- 
ventlon"  which  contains  forms  to  «.tat .1  sh  evldon^^ 
of  conoeiaton  of  yonr  In  venton.     Prompt    nerion^ 
•ervlop.    Prellmlnfiry  ndvlce  wlthont  chArJ 
J.  Reaney  Kelly.  732x  Woodward  BldV!  WMh'n.  D.C 

For  prompt  attention  tell  our~idver- 
tlsers  you   "saw   It  In  The  Practical 
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foundations.  Including  the  granary,  and 
these  were  the  apparent  headquarters 
for  the  obnoxious  rodents.  The  farm 
cats  and  timely  trapping  kept  them 
down  at  times,  while  at  other  times 
their  destruction  became  a  matter  of 
serious  concern,  not  so  much  for  what 
they  ate  as  for  what  they  destroyed. 
We  started  in  by  replacing  the  old 
granary  with  a  new  one  on  a  concrete 
foundation  and  off  the  ground  to  the 
height  of  the  bottom  of  the  wagon  box, 
which  was  a  big  Improvement  over  the 
old  one  with  the  lift  to  the  wagon. 
Next  came  a  concrete  foundation  under 
the  corn  house  and  a  mouse-proof  wire 
screen  lining,  and  one  crop  of  corn  has 
been  housed  without  even  one  grain 
going  to  feed  these  rodents  against  our 
will.  The  old  wood  stanchions  and 
decaying  floors  In  the  barn  were  re- 
placed with  concrete  foundations  and 
patent  stanchions  for  the  cows  and  a 
concrete  base  with  a  plank  floor  for 
horses.  The  concrete  and  building 
work  we  did  ourselves"  in  slack  times. 
The  convenience  of  the  improvements 
has  more  than  repaid  us  for  the  outlay, 
and  the  rat  pest,  like  the  negro's  water- 
melon dream,  has  faded  away.  We 
actually  know  that  some  years  our  loss 
to  the  rats  amounted  to  several  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  we  are  now  free  from 
them  by  simply  supplying  some  con- 
venient buildings,  or  "rat  sanitation," 
as  we  call  It. 

A.  J.  L.,  Albion,  W.  Va.— About 
four  years  ago  we  were  badly  troubled 
with  rats.  They  were  in  the  stable,  the 
cellar  and  the  grain  bins.  In  fact, 
they  seemed  to  be  everywhere  that  a 
rat  could  do  mischief.  We  had  a  cat, 
but  the  rats  seemed  to  have  got  the 
better  of  the  cat.  We  went  to  the  store 
and  purchased  a  package  of  a  widely 
advertised  rat  poison.  This  was  spread 
on  meat  skins  and  put  In  places  where 
nothing  but  rats  could  get  at  it.  The 
skins  were  fastened  so  that  the  rats 
could  not  carry  them  away.  The  rats 
partook  of  this  new  dainty  liberally 
the  first  night,  but  they  did  not  bother 
It  afterward.  They  disappeared,  and 
we  have  not  been  bothered  with  them 
since.  We  keep  one  or  two  cats,  but 
have  not  seen  more  than  one  or  two 
rats  about  the  buildings  for  the  past 
four  years,  and  have  seen  but  very  lit- 
tle sign  of  them.  We  killed  a  rew  rats 
in  the  corn  field  this  fall. 


J.  U.,  Lafargevllle,  N.  Y.— The  best 
way  to  get  rid  of  rats  is  th^  way  that 
you  can  do  it  the  quickest,  even  though 
It  may  not  be  the  easiest  way.  As  8oon_ 
as  I  find  any  signs  of  them  I  get  the 
wire  rat  trap  which  catches  them  alive. 
This  is  baited  and  put  near  their  run- 
way and  covered  over  with  a  cloth. 
After  a  few  days,  If  they  ^re  still  at 
large,  steel  traps  are  set  and  baited. 
These  are  placed  under  boxes  or  boards 
so  the  cats  will  not  get  In  them.  Some- 
times they  are  placed  in  the  runways. 
I  have  found  that  a  steel  trap,  set  and 
baited  and  not  touched  for  several 
days,  will  generally  get  a  rat.  Even 
though  they  are  shy  and  suspicious  at 
flrst,  after  a  time  they  seem  to  become 
used  to  the  trap  being  there  and  get 
caught.  I  have  had  a  ^ap  set  for  a 
week  or  more  and  then  Ibt  a  rat  in  it. 

In  the  meantime,  while  waiting  for 
them  to  get  In  the  traps,  I  do  what  I 
"an  to  keep  them  uneasy  and  disturbed, 
f  there  are  any  repairs  or  changes  to 
je  made  in  the  buildings,  a  cement 
floor  to  be  put  In  or  anything  that  will 
make  a  lot  of  noise  and  create  a  gen- 
eral and  large  disturbance,  as  soon  as 
you  are  sure  that  you  are  boarding 
some  rats,  get  to  work  at  this  noise- 
producing  disturbance.  Also  get  some 
glass,  break  It  up,  and  be  just  mean 
enough  to  put  the  broken  pieces  right 
into  the  rat  holes  and  pound  jt  in  solid. 
Then  take  lime,  lye,  wet  ashes  or  any 
substance  which  will  stick  to  their  feet, 
and  sprinkle  It  where  they  run;  this 
will  help  to  get  them  on  the  move. 


F.  P.  P.,  Amaranth,  Pa.— We  found 
a  number  of  choice  "rat  harbors"  when 
we  moved  here  some  years  ago.  The 
old  barn  had  a  loose  stone  wall,  with 
the  floor  of  the  barn  very  near  the 
ground;    the   same   with   the   chicken 


house  and  hog  pen.  The  com  crib, 
covered  with  lath,  provided  a  free  lunch 
for  them  all  winter,  eating  a  lot  of 
corn  and  spoiling  a  lot  more. 

We  have  tried  to  do  away  with  them 
by  leaving  no  place  In  which  they  can 
hide  or  make  their  nests.  When  we 
built  a  new  barn  and  chicken  house, 
the  walls  were  made  of  concrete.  The 
corn  crib  was  .covered  with  %-Inch 
JIre  screen.  This  keeps  out  both  mice 
and  rats,  but  Is  a  little  too  coarse. 
Rats  will  reach  through  ahd  shell  off 
the  corn  with  their  front  feet;  some- 
limes  nothing  but  cobs  would  be  left 
next  to  the  screen,  while  the  rats  were 
still  plentiful.  We  tried  ^-Inch  mesh, 
and  found  it  to  be  just  right;  they 
can't  work  through  it. 

A  few  of  the  rodents  tried  to  form 
a  colony  in  the  cow  stable,  since  the 
troughs  are  quite  close  to  the  ground, 
but  we  have  been  keeping  a  good  est 
there  lately  fby  feeding  It  when  we 
milk),  £ind  this  winter  we  have  not 
seen  a  rat  about  the  premises. 

Have  never  used  poison  for  rats, 
being  always  afraid  that  chickens  or 
some  of  the  farm  animals  might  get 
It  instead. 

J.  B.  T.,  Edinboro,  Pa.— It  is  cer- 
tainly a  true  statement  that  a  rat  will 
destroy  three  dollars'  worth  In  a  year. 
Not  but  a  few  days  ago  I  cut  corn 
fodder  for  my  neighbor.  The  boy  who 
was  throwing  down  the  fodder  from 
the  scaffold  killed  ten  young  rats;  the 
old  one  was  smooth  enough  to  get 
away.  Around  the  nest  was  much  corn 
which  had  been  gathered  from  the  fod- 
der, which  goes  to  prove  that  the  rat 
is  a  "costly  boarder." 

There  are  many  methods  of  getting 
rid  of  rats,  but  I  believe  the  most  suc- 
cessful Is  the  rats'  ever  enemy,  a  good 
cat,  which  Is  kept  In  the  barn  and  fed 
new  milk  at  each  milking — not  a 
sickly,  sore-eyed  cat,  nor  one  with  a 
scorched  back  from  lying  under  the 
stove,  but  a  flne,  sleek  fellow,  trained 
to  live  in  the  barn  and  fed  in  the 
barn  from  bossy's  nice,  warm  milk. 
Such  a  fellow  Is  always  on  the  alert 
for  a  rat.  Try  this  method.  Be  kind 
to  the  cat,  and  treat  her  gently.  Feed 
her  well.  Don't  scare  her  by  yelling 
"Scat!"  every  time  she  happens  in  your 
path.  Be  her  friend,  and  she  will  be 
yours.  This  Is  the  method  I  employ, 
and  I^  have  not  seen  a  rat  around  my 
premises  In  a  year. 


H.  E.  S.,  Drewrys  BluflP,  Va. — Be- 
lieving that  a  truth  exists  in  the  old 
adage  that  "an  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure,"  I  tried  to  ap- 
ply the  same  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  rat. 

In  the  year  1912  I  built  a  new  bam, 
and  determined  to  exclude  the  rats.  I 
dug  down  into  the  subsoil  several 
inches  a  trench  about  ten  inches  wide 
as  a  starting  point  for  my  barn  founda- 
tion, placed  forms  above  this  trench 
to  the  required  height,  and  filled  trench 
and  form  with  good  concrete  to  sup- 
port the*  sills.  Then,  erecting  the 
building  without  boxing  or  other  pos- 
sible harbors  for  rats-  to  hide,  I  com- 
pleted the  same  by  putting  a  concrete 
floor  in  every  foot  of  the  building, 
42  by  42  feet.  I  was  careful  that  no 
knot  holes  occurred  in  the  weather 
boarding,  windows  and  doors  fit  good, 
and  a  rat  could  not  enter  or  escape. 

I  have  encouraged  some  good  cats 
to  live  In  the  barn,  and  have  kept  close 
watch  for  evidence  of  rats,  without 
finding  any,  except  on  one  or  two  oc- 
casions one  or  two  spent  a  few  days 
with  us.  I  keep  hay  and  grain  and 
general  farm  crops,  also  horses  and 
cows,  In  the  barn,  with  no  annoyance 
or  loss  from  the  rats. 

I  have  since  built  a  smoke  house 
and  shop  and  carriage  house  on  the 
same  rat-proof  plan,  with  apparent 
success,  and  feel  that  I  am  well  paid. 

I  keep  all  old  boards  and  other 
refuse  cleaned  up  closely,  and  the  rats 
have  little  chance  to  hide  long  enough 
to  Increase.  I  have  no  building  where 
they  can  hide  under  the  floor,  and  try 
to  move  all  the  feed  or  other  produce 
at  least  once  a  year  and  look  for  rat 
holes. 


EveiyFarm  Needs 
a  Conci'ete  Mixer 

Concrete  Improvements  have  saved  money  for  so  many 
farmers  that  their  Sheldon  Farm  Concrete  Mixer  has  become 
as  Important  a  piece  of  farm  equipment  as  their  corn  sheller 
or  cultivator.  Do  away  with  the  old  fashioned,  expensive 
back  breaking,  unsatisfactory  hand  and  shovel  method— mix 
your  concrete  the  Sheldon  way  and  get  a  uniform  mix  every 
time;  save  labor,  save  time  and  save  the  cost  of  the  Sheldon 
on  the  flrst  Job. 

SHELDON  CONCRETE  MIXER 

does  the  same  high  grade  work  as  a  $300  mixer  yet  costs  only  a  J 
fraction  as  much.     Solidly  built  to  stand  strain  and  vibration    ' 
for  years.    Easy  to  operate— easy  to  move— mix  two  wheelbar- 
rowsful  at  a  batch— a  ly^  H.  P.  engine  will  run  It. 

Mail  Coupon  Today        illinilllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllill 


and  get  our  new  1920  book  on  con- 
crete. It  will  tell  you  how  you  can 
save  money  on  your  concrete 
work.  Shows  all  types  of  Sheldon 
Mixers  and  gives  our  dlrect-to-you 
low  prices.  It's  FREE.  Get  your 
copy  today. 

SHEU>ON  MFG.  CO. 
Box  784.   Nehaw^ka,  Neb. 


SHELDON  MFG.   CO.. 
Box  784,  Nekawka.  N«b. 

Please  send  me  your 
new  48-page  catalog. 


Name .«. 

Address 
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are  helping  their  husbands  to  prosper — are  glad 

they  encouraged  them  to  go  where  they  could  make  a  home  of  their 
own  — save    paying  rent    and  reduce    cost  of   living— where  they    . 
could  reach  prosperity  and  independence  by  buying  on  •asy  tormt* 

Fertile  Land  at  $15  to  $30  an  Acre 

--land  similar  to  that  which  through  many  years  has  yioldorf  from  20 
to  4S  bushels  of  KVhoat  to  ths  mcrm.  Hundreds  of  farmers  in  Western 
Canada  have  raaed  crops  in  a  single  season  worth  more  than  the  whole 
a>et  of  their  land.  With  such  crops  come  prosperity,  independence,  good 
Domes,  and  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  which  make  for  happy  livins. 

Farm  Gardens— Poultry— Dairying 

are  sources  of  income  second  only  to  grain  growing  and  stock  raising 
Good  climate,  good  neighbors,  churches, 
schools,  rural  telephone,  etc.,  give  you  the 
opportunities  of  a  new  land  with  the  con* 
veniences  of  old.settled  districts. 

For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  description  of 
farm  opportunitiefl  in  Manitoba.  Saskatchewan, 
and  Alberta,  reduced  railway  rates,  etc.,  write 
Department  of  lauaigrstion.  Ottawa,  CSQ..  or 


F.  A.  HARRISON 

200  No.  2nd  St,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

CaiMdUn  Cevarnmont  Acant. 


iow  Prices 


IJtJs  Sav  Cuts  ^  Cords 
ofWoodinOufiDay 


It  is  sbsototely  pismilesd 
— hondreds  in  daily  ass. 

Easily  does  the  work  o( 
20  men  in  the  woods. 

Write  for  booklet 
"How  Dan  Ross 
cuts  40  cords 
a  day." 


i\ 


t^asoUne  Wood  SaW 

One  man  can  handle  it  on  a  log  and 
two  men  can  lift  it  from  log  to  log.  Will  ^^— ^.^ 
cut  40.inch  log  in  five  minutes.  f|  You  want  the  best  and  that  is  "WADES." 
Get  it  now.  Saves  money  by  the  saving  of  time  and  labor  and  enables  you 
to  make  a  good  profit  on  the  wood  you  sell  l|  Write  for  prices  and  our 
complete  catalogue  of  farm  implements. 

RAWLINGS  IMPLEMENT  CO..  11  W.  PRATT  ST.  BALTIMORE,  MD- 


GRASS  SEEDS 


At  Less  Than  >^  Price 


of   Clover      SAVE   money   and  buy   AJsiks 
(Clover  and  Timothy   mixed.      We   can  mts 
1  you  one-half   your  grass  seed  bill  by  naina 
m  — J  .T",  "TtT""  — ."T      "^    .   '^^  ^^     '^^    ""■    Breat    graas    camMnation.       \v,i    havs 

round  thia  the  Rreatcst  RTaw  mixture  wo  have  ever  «old,  eivlna  belter  satijifactlon  and  we  cannot  reeom- 
toond  It  too  hiahly.  Our  nwtnnifrs  who  use  it  prefer  nanieto  jmre  Uover.  Why  not  ini^ti«atie  this 
5^*r,lf''^*'''^*'V'^  "^  '^*  nu»nf8?  Our  116-page  catalog  con Uiiia  full  deacripUon  and  mam  !.tt«is 
ffroin  ciwtomers  who  reeoniraend  k  Jn  the ,  hu-hm  tvnna  Have  big  Bt-x-k  K^rl.'aned  Olowv  TlrrothyT 
fcl'kiil'^  i;iii'"''i.*?""*-*C/*  *'i?*'^*"'«JS"«*'«W.10  per  bushel;  Alfalfa,  Swoet  Clov«r^  Sudan  Qrmi, 
5*^o*^'  *?f*V  *P«'"v  "■S2X:  P*"*-.  "•••tet.^Soy  Beans,  Rape,  Vetch.  PoUtee*  and  all  Km  and  <^ 
don  Seeclfl.  Wnte  now  for  FrM  SamplM  aad  big  caUiog.  irioe*  luw.  We  «uarant«u  to  sar*  you  m  nan 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.  fQX  MS.  CkABIWA.  IOWA 
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Thb  it  th«  farm  woman's  own  d.partment— ^or  them  and  by  them.  It  u  devoted  to  the  diaeiiMion 
of  topics  of  eTeryday  interest  to  the  women  of  the  rarm  family.  The  Practical  Farmer  uiTites— 
and  expecU— you  not  only  to  write  your  experience,  on  the  topic,  under  discussion  but  also  to 
proposetopics  for  future  discussions.  The  best  letter  pubh.hed  herein  each  »»«ue  will  be  awarded 
a  prize  of  one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cents.  Address 
WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA, 


FKimtARY  15. — Several  of  our  contributors 
have  expressed  a  desire  that  we  have  a 
■  discussion  on  "Training  Children  in  the 
Home."  Tell  us  your  experience  along 
'  these  lines.  There  Is  a  mental,  moral 
and  physical  side  to  tliis  question,  so 
write  about  any  or  all. 


March  1. — What  has  been  your  experience 
raising  guineas  for  market?  Tell  us  not 
onlv  how  you  care  for  them,  but  how 
vou  kill,  dress  and  sell  them.  Is  it  a 
profitable  branch  of  poultry  keeping? 
Get  your  contribution  in  marly.  If  it  dom»  not 

rmach  as  at  least  IS  dayt  beform  thm  datm  of 

itmum,  it  will  be  too  late. 


Pets  for  Pleasure  and  Profit 


Mrs.    L.    D.,    Richmond,    Va.— Pets  1 
merely    for   the   sake   of    having   pets 
never  appealed  to  me  very  much,  but 
a   combination,   that   is,   a   pet   and   a 
revenue  producer  at  the  same  time,  is 
an  attractive  proposition,  and,  in  my 
opinion,   can   best    be    realized   in   the 
raising  of  Belgian  hares.     They  afford 
even  the  woman  who  lives  in  the  small 
town  or  city,  where  land  is  at  a  pre- 
mium, a  chance  to  make  a  little  pocket 
money  with  a  minimum  of  trouble  and 
expense.    Then,  too,  they  can  be  grown 
successfully  all  over  the  United  States. 
The  hares  can  be  bred  with  success 
about    four    times    a    year,    beginning 
when  eight  or  nine  mouths  of  age.    Of 
course,  they  are  bred  more  than  four 
times  a  year  by   some,  but  it  is  not 
advisable  to   do   this,   as   it   not   only 
weakens  the  doe,  but  the  young  do  not 
seem  to  be  nearly  sb  hardy.     The  lit- 
ters vary,  running  anywhere  from  six 
to  twelve  each. 

Belgian  hares  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions are  scarcely  any  trouble  at  all, 
the  principal  thing  being  feeding  once 
or  twice  a  day.  The  food  consists  of 
oats,  carrots,  beets,  clover,  etc.  In  fact, 
in  raising  them  it  is  best  to  adopt  a 
"let-them-alone"  policy.  That  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  you  can  neglect 
them;  it  simply  means  that  useless  at- 
tention or  "pampering*  is  really  harm- 
ful in  certain  instances.  This  holds 
true  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
mother.  She  knows  more  about  her 
young  than  you  and  I ;  hence  we  should 
trust  her   motherly   instinct. 

Right  now  is  the  most  propitious 
time  imaginable  to  raise  Belgian  hares, 
on  account  of  the  high  prices  that 
meat  products  are  bringing,  but  too 
few  seem  to  recognize  the  possibilities 
of  this  as  a  side  line.  Too  many,  per- 
haps, confound  the  Belgian  variety 
with  the  common  wild  hare,  which,  of 
course,  are  not  to  be  compared  either 
in  size  or  quality  of  their  meat.  When 
mature  the  Belgian  weighs  anywhere 
from  7  to  15  pounds,  while  the  wild 
ones  weigh  from  2  to  4  pounds,  as  a 
rule.  The  flesh  of  the  Belgian  hare 
does  not  have  a  "wild"  taste,  and  is 
tender,  juicy  and  white. 

As  to  markets,  they  find  ready  sale 
where  the  wild  species  would  not  be 
considered,  and  prices  are  correspond- 
ingly higher. 

Mrs.  O.  J.,  Rio,  La.— The  most 
profitable  pets  I  ever  raised  were 
spotted  rabbits.  They  are  hardy,  breed 
rapidly,  and  sell  readily.  They  require 
a  grassy  run.  with  dog-proof  fence  ex- 
tending several  inches  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  to  prevent  them 
burrowing  out.  A  piano  or  large  goods 
box  makes  an  Ideal  hutch.  This  must 
be  kept  clean,  and  littered  with  leaves, 
pine  straw  or  hay  for  bedding.  They 
eat  anything  a  cow  will,  but  require  a 
variety.  A  dish  of  mixed  grain,  with 
hay  and  green  stuff  of  some  kind,  cab- 
bage trimmings,  carrot  and  apple  par- 
ings, turnip  tops,  fruit  tree  and  rose 
bush  prunings.  are  all  relished.  They 
require  plenty  of  fresh  water,  and 
should  never  be  nursed  or  fondled. 
Too  much  handling  Is  not  best  for  pets 
of  any  kind. 

We  keep  a  cat,  but  feed  her  well, 
and  she  never  molests  the  birds.  Any 
cat  if  forced  to  subsist  on  what  It 
catches,  will  take  a  bird  In  preference 


to  a  mouse,  but  if  given  milk  and  a 
little  meat,  will  catch  the  mice  for 
sport,  even  if  not  hungry. 

I  never  wanted  a  pet  bird,  and  think 
It  wrong  to  keep  such  songsters  as 
mocking  birds  and  cardinals  In  cap- 
tivity, when  they  could  be-  so  much 
happier  in  the  trees.  I  once  bought  a 
mocking  bird  in  a  cage.  I  turned  the 
bird  out,  and  made  a  rat  trap  of  the 
cage.  The  bird  soon  found  a  mate, 
and  built  for  three  successive  seasons 
In  a  nearby  China  tree.  He  would 
come  to  the  kitchen  window  for  crumbs 
and  nuts,  sit  on  the  porch  banisters 
to  sing,  and  follow  me  In  the  garden 
for  cutworms  which  I  would  toss  him. 


B.  B.,  TuUy,  N.  Y. — I  cannot  under- 
stand how  any  home  can  get  along 
without  a  pet  of  some  kind,  and  espe- 
cially homes  where  there  are  children. 
It  Is  good  for  the  kiddles  to  learn  their 
habits,  and  it  teaches  them  to  be  kind 
to  dumb  animals.  When  the  pets  can 
be  made  to  combine  both  pleasure  and 
profit,  so  much  the  better. 

I  have  never  raised  any  pets  for  sale, 
but  the  most  pleasure  of  my  childhood 
was  derived  from  them.  When  I  was 
seven  years  old  my  brothers  gave  me 
a  little  yellow  puppy,  which  I  had  fif- 
teen years,  and  he  was  one  of  the  most 
faithful  friends  I  ever  had. 

While  I  am  fond  of  all  pets,  dogs 
are  my  favorites.  Not  only  Is  a  good 
dog  a  protector  to  women  who  have 
to  be  much  alone,  but  they  are  useful 
in  keeping  stragglers  away  from  barns. 
They  kill  woodchucks,  skunks  and 
other  rodents  that  destroy  crops  and 
fowls.  Because  I  love  dogs  and  am 
acquainted  with  their  ways,  I  have 
been  able  to  write  a  number  of  dog 
stories  for  magazines,  for  which  I  am 
substantially  paid. 

An  aunt  of  mine  earned  quite  a  bit 
raising  canaries  to  sell.  She  received 
$5  for  the  singers,  and  $2  for  the 
females.  Personally.  I  would  not  want 
a  canary  or  a  goldfish  for  a  pet.  I 
prefer  pets  that  can  have  their  liberty. 
My  little  nephew  Is  the  possessor  of 
a  Shetland  pony,  which  was  purchased 
of  a  woman  not  far  from  here  who 
makes  a  "good  living  and  10  per  cent." 
on  her  pony  farm. 


such  as  rape,  rye,  cabbage,  turnips, 
kale,  sweet  potatoes,  carrots,  apples, 
etc.,  all  the  hay  they  will  eat,  corn 
blades,  etc.,  a  small  handful  of  meal 
and  bran,  moistened  once  a  day.  Water 
is  before  them  all  the  time.  Nursing 
mothers  we  give  bread  and  milk  once 
a  day. 

Mrs.  C.  H.,  Howard,  N.  Y.— I  have 
kept  rabbits  since  1915,  and  the  flrsti 
year  raised  125.  I  was  keeping  them~ 
for  pleasure,  but  sold  about  $60  worth 
beside  the  lot  I  gave  away  and  ate. 
The  day  before  Easter  in  1916  I  sold 
48  young  rabbits  for  the  next  day. 
These  brought  me  $25.  I  made  a  box 
out  of  wire  netting,  and  a  storekeeper 
let  me  have  it  in  the  back  of  his  store. 
I  had  100  small  posters  printed  adver- 
tising them. 

We  were  running  four  large  incu-  | 
bators  that  spring,  and  sold  all  of  our 
chicks  and  rabbits  in  one  day,  and 
have  had  a  good  Easter  trade  ever 
since.  I  now  have  full-blooded  rab- 
'bits,  and  ship  to  New  York  city  at 
25  cents  per  pound.  I  have  ten  does 
and  one  buck,  and  raise  about  250  to 
300  In  the  year.  I  feed  my  buck  dry 
bread,  moistened  with  the  white  of  an 
egg,  clover  hay,  ensilage,  barley  and 
oats  and  lots  of  water.  My  does  get 
bread  and  milk  besides.  The  fattening 
pen"  has  oats,  barley,  wheat  and  com 
in  front  of  It  at  all  times.  Dry  bread 
is  given  once  a  week  to  all  the  rabbits, 
and  about  twice  a  month  I  feed 
branches  from  pears  or  apple  trees, 
and  salt. 

My  hutches  are  In  the  wood  shed. 
Each  one  is  3  feet  by  6  feet,  with 
half  of  the  front  open.  I  clean  and 
whitewash  each  box  once  a  month, 
and  have  never  lost  very  many  rab- 
bits, and  very  seldom  have  a  sick  one. 
The  most  danger  Is  at  weaning  time, 
and  with  a  little  extra  care  one  need 
not  lose  the  rabbits.  I  take  half  of 
the  litter  away  one  day,  and  the  other 
half  two  or  three  days  later,  when  the 
little  ones  are  about  six  weeks  old. 
I  feed  once  a  day  and  then  at  night. 


Don't  Send  a  Cent 


'ostaq^fe^ 


So  sure  are  we  that  you 
will  say  these  most  com- 
fortable and  good  wearing 
shoes  are  a  big  bargaia 
that  we  will  send  them 
without  a  cent  in  ad- 
vanca  Send  wupon- 
Shoea  will  bo  sent  br 
return  prepaid  malL 

Pay  Doatiiwii<4.a0  on  ar- 

'    ivu.If  jrou  ara  not  an- 

inly  aatiafiad   on  ar- 

,rlTal     raturn    aboaa 

spa    your    monay 

Lnnclujins   r^torn 

poataffa   wUJ  b* 

Doad, 


^*^er  soles  &hc' 


SEND 
COUPON 

Wa  Kuarantaa  • 

aavins  of  $8  a  pair  or 

your    monay  back  inelod-        —  — ,  -, 

ins  return  paataBa.Reinemb«r^*Vli£ 

don't  aand  a  cant  wltfa  ordar.  Faypoav  ^-^ 

man  on  arrival. Sand  dow  bafora  you  (orsat. 

MEN'S   EXTRA    DURABLE  WORK  SHOE 

Made  in  dark  brown  only,  on  U.  S.  Army  Munsoo 
last,  adopted  by  Government  because  it  proved  so 
romfortable  for  our  boys  over  there.  Only  solid 
leather  Is  used.  Needs  no  breaking  in.  \fade  at 
solid  leather  specially  treated,  to  stand  hard  wear. 
Ulucher  styla  Dustproof  bellows  Tongua  Uelnforced 
shank,  krome  elliskin.  upi>ers,  (not  split  leather). 
Will  di7  soft,  after  bdng  wet.  Solid  leather  broad 
tieels.  Krome  Elk  Soles,  special  tannage  which  makes 
them  twice  ae  durabla  WIU  outwear  2  oak  leather 
soles.  Sizes  6  to  12.  Widths.  Medium,  Wide,  Extra 
Wida  Pay  postman  $4.60  on  arrival  If  not  satisfied 
on  arrival  return  shoes,  and  monegr,  including  return 
postage,  will  be  refunded  at  onca  (jsa  CouponNoio 

F rFTHT 7k V  17  B AR G aTn "HOUSE" 'DeptT "P  K  423    N . Y" 

Send  shoes  advertised.  I  will  pay  postman  $4  80  on  ar- 
rival If  not  entirely  saUsfled.  I  will  return  slices  and 
you  wlU  refund  my  monegr,  including  return  i>08ta<e. 

Bite Width Style   No.    893 

Name •■ 

Address 

DyToid,  Faded 
Dress  Material 

''Diamond  Dyes"  Make  Shabby  Apparel 
Stylish  and   New— So   Easy  Too. 


L.    M.    S.,    Georgetown,    Del. — For 
pleasure    we    have    had    canary    birds, 
homer  pigeons,  goldfish,  rabbits,  fancy 
poultry,  etc,  but  we  find  Belgian  hares 
the  best  combination  of  pleasure  and 
profit.      For    the    table    many    prefer 
them  to  chicken,  as  they  grow  quicker, 
are    clean    In    diet    and    habits,    very 
quickly  prepared  for  unexpected  com- 
pany, etc.     The  meat  Is  all  white,  and 
extra  fine  when  fried.    They  find  ready 
sale,  by   the   pair,   If  advertised.     We 
keep  them  in  hutches  2  feet  by  2  feet 
by  6  feet  long.     Two  feet  at  one  end 
Is  enclosed  tightly,  with  door  for  clean- 
ing, etc.,  with  small  hole  opening  Into 
the  main  part  of  hutch    (this  Is  bed- 
room and  a  place  to  hide).    The  main 
part,  wire  front,  has  doors  also. 

Bucks  have  to  be  kept  separate  from 
does;  also,  they  will  fight  other  males. 
Wo  take  little  ones  away  from  mother 
at  five  or  six  weeks  old,  two  at  a  time. 
Then  the  doe  will  breed  agaln^  and  In 
thirty  days  have  more  little  ones,  six 
or  more  at  a  time. 

We  feed  any  green   food  in  season, 


Mrs.    A.    J.    K.,    Wellsboro,    Pa.— 
Pigeons  are  profitable  pets  to  raise,  as 
it    takes    only    four    weeks     for    the 
squabs  to  reach  market  size,  at  which 
time  the  parent  birds  are  already  lay- 
ing or  setting  on  another  pair  of  eggs. 
Persons   living  near   a   good   shipping 
point,  or  reasonably  near  a  city  where 
private  or  hotel  and  restaurant  orders 
can  be  filled,  can  derive  a  good  profit 
from  these  pets  because  of  the  fancy 
prices  paid  for  them.     I  have  had  best 
results  from  keeping  the  birds  penned 
up,   giving  them   plenty  of  water  for 
drinking  and  bathing,  and  a  variety  of 
grain,  such  as  corn,  buckwheat,  wheat, 
and  occasionally  rice,  hemp  or  Kaffir 
corn,  If  obtainable.     I  always  keep  a 
good  supply  of  fine  gravel  and  oyster 
shell  (ground  fine)  within  their  reach. 
They  are  hardier  than  chickens,  in  that 
they  withstand  cold  weather  much  bet- 
ter, and  by  studying  their  habits  and 
pretty  little  ways,  which  seem  In  some 
instances  almost  human,   it  would   be 
hard   to   find   a  more  interesting  and 
profitable  pet. 


Don't  worry  about  perfect  results.  Use 
*T>iamond  Dyes,"  guaranteed  to  give  m 
new,  rich,  fadeless  color  to  any  fabric, 
whether  wool,  silk,  linen,  cotton  or  mixed 
goods, — dresses,  blouses,  stockings,  skirts, 
children's  coats,  draperies, — everything! 

A  Direction   Book   is   in  package. 

To  match  any  material,  have  dealer 
show  you  ''Diamond  Dye"  Color  Card. 


YOU 


TRY  THIS 
RANGE  AT 
OUR  RISK 

OVER  100.000  IN  USE.  AH  spld  on 
SO  I>ayB  Free  TrIaL  Frelcht  pre- 
paid. Demand  urowlnK  Bma/inaly. 
Uousewives  delisted  with  n;«ult«. 
A  OREAT  .FUEL  SAVER. 
^  Wonderful  B*fcer.  Many  exclusive 
features— Odor  Hood,  carries  all  steam 
and  cooking  odors  direct  to  rbimner. 
>  Ash  BIftor— pprraita  fliftinR  anhes  right 
In  range.  No  dust.  Stone  Oven  Bottoas 
•baorb*  and  holda  heat  in  oven:  more ^en  and 
thorough  baklna:  a  fual  aaver.  OCABANTEED. 
Laal  f or  yealli  ifoii  oan  bny  this  wonderful  rango  at 
wholeaale  prioea  direct  from  factory  -our  on  1  ysel  ling 


_>aklns;  ••  ^uv.  ..•..»..     —  — 

La^  f  o"r  yealli     If  oil  oan  bny  this  wonderful  ran^  at 

wl 

filno.     n«1*     mvmv    <•«!>•■■■•••..'    ......^  ^— — r«  "j~" 
OO  Btylea  to  aelect  from.     Eaay  eredlt  term*  if  do- 


plan.    Now   19«0  dealcn  haa  white  enamel  front 


aired.    Writ©  today  for  big  tree  catalogne. 
W  THE  IMPERIAL  STEEL  RANGE  COMj-ANY 
SS9  Datroit  Avmmm  awvelnad.  OUa 


Homespun  Yam  from  Ithaca 

Some  Tennessee  girls  made  enough 
money  from  a  pie  supper  to  buy  an 
oil  stove  and  utensils  for  preparing  a 
hot  school  lunch.  Maybe  there  is  a 
hint  in  this  for  other  girls. 

They  say  that  the  bread  mixer  Is 
useful  for  making  mashed  potatoes 
that  are  light  and  creamy. 

According  to  recent  reports,  lamb 
chops  are  the  most  popular  form  of 
meat  served  in  New  York  city  hotels. 

Many  cooks  add  a  little  vanilla  to 
chocolate  or  cocoa  to  improve  the 
aroma  and  fiavor.  Have  you  ever 
added  a  little  cinnamon,  Instead? 
Some  folks  like   it. 

A  wooden  tub  or  bowl  for  washing 
the  best  pieces  of  china  and  glassware 
will  save  them  from  the  chips  and 
cracks  that  are  bound  to  come  from  a 
metal  or  enameled  pan  or  sink. 

Persons  who  have  difficulty  in  get- 
ting to  sleep  say  that  a  glass  of  but- 
termilk at  night  helps. 


Closet 


^.^  Uore  oom- 

tortable.  healthful,  convenient. 
Takea  place  of  all  outdoor  toilet*. 
9  germs  breed.    Be  ready  for  • 
cold   winter.    Have  a  warm. 

jiry,     comfortable,     odorieae 

toilet  in  the  house  anywhere  yon 
want  it.  Don't  go  ont  in  the  cold. 
A  boon  to  invalids.  Endorsed  by 
health  ofllolala  everywhere. 

Gvaranteed  Odorieae 

Th«  ffanna  ar*  kill«d  br  •  chjml- 
cal  in  w«t«r  In  tk«  eontaloar.  Emp- 
ty  one*  >  month  ••  amaw  u  •»at»- 
"ni*  orisinal  el<M«t.  Quarmot««d. 
THIBT™  DAVl'  TRIAL.  Aall 
(or  eataloc  wid  priea. 

tOWE  SANITART  MFG.  CO. 

1 1  Ti  Isws  UtH;  ■straU.  Hitfc. 

A«k  nboot  Ro-S«n  Waiihstaad  and 
^  Rollins  ItathTub. 

W       No  Plambinc  Roqairod. 


Indoor  Closet  $10.85 

Have  a  warm,  unitar5',  odorlesa  toilet 

In  the  honae  anywbere  you  want  It. 

The    Bennett    \n    made  of  enameled 

Bteel    wltti    wood    oeat    and    Inula    a 

lifetime.      DiBlnfeota     aiitomatlraily. 

,^^^^^^p   Splendid  for  iiivalidn.    Whipped  com- 

^^^1^^^    niete    ready  to   operate,    all    chargei 

prepaid.   Satlsfartlcn  u'liarBiitfcd  or  money  berk. 

BKNNBTT  HOMRS  (Kqulpment  Dept) 

4A0  Main  St.,  N.  Tonawanda,  N.  T. 

For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver- 
tisers you  "saw  it  in  The  Practical 
Fabmeb." 
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DISTINCTIVE 
NEW  YORK  STYLES 

FOR  1920 

At  prices  far  below  this  season 's  prevailing  level 

WELL-DRESSED  men  everywhere  will  find 
in  these  new  suits  —  correctness  of  style, 
beauty  of  fabrics,  sturdy  wearing  qualities  — 
more  than  they  have  been  accustomed  to  expect 
even  at  much  higher  prices. 

A  complete  selection  of  1920  models,  tailored  in 
New  York,  the  style  center  of  America — each  one  an 
achievement  in  clothing  value — is  shown  in  the  new 
Charles  William  Catalog  now  ready  for  distribution. 

In  all  lines,  the  merchandise  experts  of  the  great 
Charles  William  Stores  know  just  how  to  obtain 
the  pick  of  the  market  for  your  selection.  They 
have  bought  far  in  advance  in  order  to  give  you 
the  benefit  of  the  lowest  prices. 

To  realize  the  true  bigness  and  variety  of  the 
Charles  William  stocks,  you  must  see  the  new  cata- 
log. You  will  be  astonished  that  such  a  collection 
of  values  can  be  assembled  when  dependable  goods 
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are  so  scarce. 
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DoubleJ  breasted  model  of  fine  all  wool  cheviot 
No.  4P  1613  Olive— 4P  1614  Brown.  Price  of  suit 
delivered  free  333.75.  Other  distinctive 
models  pages  308  to  325  in  the  new  catalog. 
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New  1920 
Bargain  Book 
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The  new  1920  Bargain  Book  is 
ready  for  you  now.  Over  900 
pages  of  fresh  new  merchandise — 
clothing  for  all  the  family — at- 
tractive ^home  furnishings — mod- 
ern farm  implements. 

Write  to  The  Charles  William 
Stores,  595  Stores  Bldg.,  New  York 
City. 


Handsomely  tailored  business  suit,  navy  blue  serge. 
No.  4P  1610.  Price  of  suit  and  extra  trousers  delivered 
free  ^31.75.  Other  big  values  in  suits  and  overcoats 
pages  308  to  325. 
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Free — Big  book  of  wall  paper  samples 

Distinctive  new  patterns  in  choice  papers,  at  10c 
to  48c  per  double  roll  of  16  yards — all  remarkable 
values.  Send  today  for  the  free  "Wall  Paper  Book" 
containing  101  large  size  samples.  Address  The 
Charles  William  Stores,  595  Stores  Bldg.,  Dept.M, 
New  York  City. 


Valuable  motor  supply  book- 
Free 

New  1920  automobile  accessory 

book — tools,   lamps,  spark    plugs, 

tires  —  accessories  of  all  kinds,  at 

prices  lower  than  a  dealer  or 

garage    can  sell.      Send    for 

"Motor  Car  Supplies"  today. 

The  Charles  William  Stores, 

"595  Stores  Bldg.,    Dept.     M, 

N.  Y.  City. 


"^  CHARLES  WILLIAM   STORES  INC. 

NEW      YORK      CITY 
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Milk,  eggs  and  the  leafy  vegetables 
are  the  protective  foods.  Without  a 
good  supply  of  them  health  cannot  be 
easily  maintained. 

"Making  a  budget"  is  the  business- 
like way  to  run  the  house.  The  state 
college  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has  a  bulletin 
on  this  subject.     It  is  R.  C.  H.  124. 

The  best  rooms  should  be  on  the 
south  and  west  sides  «f  the  house. 
Maybe  you  can  change  things  tp  get 
living-room,  bedrooms  and  dining-room 
away  from  the  north  and  east. 

Rugs  should  not  be  placed  corner- 
wise  in  a  room,  but  should  follow  the 
lines  of  walls  and  furniture. 

An  office  without  labor-saving  equip- 
ment courts  failure  for  the  business. 
One  of  the  reefs  that  may  threaten 
home  life  is  poor  equipment  for  the 
wife. 


A   small    fire-shovel    with   the    sides 
beaten   out   flat    will    slide    under   hot 
pans   for   lifting  them   from  stove  or  | 
oven. 

Be  thrifty,  but  not  selfish.  Thrift 
without  benevolence  is  a  doubtful 
blessing. 

That  spoonful  of  cereal  left  from 
breakfast  not  worth  saving?  One 
woman  says  she  uses  it  to  thicken  soup 
or  gravy. 

Skim  milk  and  stale  bread  don't 
sound  especially  appetizing,  do  they? 
But  how  about  milk  toast?  It  doesn't 
require  any  magic  to  make  the 
transformation. 

"How  to  Use  the  Apple  Crop"  Is  a 
timely  bulletin,  containing  recipes, 
which  the  state  college  at  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  will  send  you  if  you  ask  for 
R.  C.  H.  122. 
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9B21 Ladles'    brassiere.      Cut    Jn    sizes 

34.  .36.  .38.  4(>,  42.  44,  46  and  48  Inches 
bust  meapure.  A  strip  of  elastic  Is  Inserted 
between  the  back  pieces  to  give  freedom 
of  movement.  ^ 

»5:{S.  — Ladies'  one-piece  dress.  Cut  In 
Blzes  .'i6,  .SH.  40.  41i  and  44  Inchrt*  bust 
measure.  The  skirt  extends  into  front  and 
back   waist   panels.  ^        .        .         „^ 

0.'i42 Ladles'    waist.      Cut    In    sizes    .36. 

88,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 
This  waist  of  tub  silk  lias  a  roll  collar 
and    link   cuffs  of  washable   satin. 

unWii Boys'  suit.     CMit  In  sizes  2.  4  and 

6  years.  The  diminutive  trousers  are  but- 
toned  onto  a   slip-over  wnist. 

f>51T <3lrl8'    and   child's   coat.      Cut    in 

sizes    1.    2,    4,    6,    8,    10.    12    and    14    years. 


The  kimono  body  Is  gathered  to  a  drop 
shoulder    yoke. 

J»«4.'l Ladles'    apron.      Cut    in    sizes   .16. 

40  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  The  sleeves 
arc  set   in.  find   may   be  long  or  short. 

f».%19. — Ladles'  an<l  misses'  two-piece 
skirt,  (^nt  In  sizes  16  and  18  years,  and  2<5, 
28  .ind  ;iO  inches  wiilst  measure.  Pockets 
stand  away  from  the  hips  In  the  new 
aiiproved  fashion. 

Or»:2a Ladles'    circular    skirt.      Cut    In 

sizes  26.  28.  .30.  .32.  .34  and  .36  Inches  waist 
menmire.  It  may  be  made  with  two,  three 
or   four   gores.  ^        .        .  „„ 

f>n2R. — Ladles'  dress.  Cut  in  sizes  36, 
.38,  40  and  42  inches  bust  measure.  The 
kimono  sleeves  are  Joined  to  the  front  and 
back   panels. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THK   HEAVY   YOKE 

The  burden  of  ministering  rested 
very  lightly  on  Carol's  slender  shoul- 
ders. The  endless  procession  of  mis- 
sionary meetings,  aid  societies,  guilds 
and  boards  afforded  her  a  childish  de- 
light and  did  not  sap  her  enthusiasm 
to  the  slightest  degree.  She  went  out 
of  her  little  manse  each  new  day, 
laughing,  and  returned,  wearily  per- 
haps, but  still  laughing.  She  sang 
light-heartedly  with  the  youth  of  the 
church,  because  she  was  young  and 
happy  with  them.  She  sympathized 
passionately  with  the  old  and  sorry 
ones,  because  the  richness  of  her  own 
content  and  the  blessed  perfection  of 
her  own  life  made  her  heart  tender. 

Intb  her  new  life  she  had  carried 
three  matchless  assets  for  a  minister's 
wife — a  supreme  confidence  in  the  ex- 
altation of  the  ministry,  a  boundless 
adoration  for  her  husband,  and  a  nat- 
ural liking  for  people  that  made  people 
raturally  like  her.  Thus  equipped,  she 
faced  the  years  of  aids  and  missions 
with  profound  serenity. 

She  was  sorry  they  hadn't  more  time 
for  the  honeymoon  business,  she  and 
David.     Honeymooning  was  such  tre- 
mendously  good   fun.     But  they  were 
so    almost    unbelievably    busy    all    the 
time.     On    Monday   David    was   down 
town    all    day,    attending    ministers' 
meeting  and  Presbytery  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  looking  up  new  books  in  the 
afternoon.     Carol    always   joined   him 
for  lunch,  and  they  counted  that  noon- 
time hour  a  little  oaais  in  a  week  of 
work.    In  the  evening  there  were  dea- 
cons' meetings,  or  trustees'   meetings, 
or  the  men's  Bible  class.    On  Tuesday 
evening  they  had  a  Bible  study  class. 
On    Wednesday    evening    was    prayer 
meeting.     Thursday   night  they,   with 
several  of  their  devoted  workers,  walked 
a  mile  and  a  half  across  country  to 
Happy   Hollow,  where  they  conducted 
mad   little   mission   meetings.     Friday 
night  Carol  met  with  the  young  women's 
club,   and    on    Saturday    night    was   a 
mission  study  class. 

Carol  used  to  sigh  over  the  impos- 
sibility of  having  a  beau  night.  She 
said  that  she  had  often  heard  that  hus- 
bands couldn't  be  sweethearts,  but  she 
had  never  believed  it  before.  Pinned 
down  to  facts,  however,  she  admitted 
she  preferred  the  husband. 

Mornings  Carol  was  busy  with 
housework,  talking  to  herself  without 
intermission  as  she  worked.  And 
David  spent  long  hours  in  his  study, 
poring  over  enormous  books  that  Carol 
insisted  made  her  head  ache  from  the 
outside  and  would  probably  gi\e  her 
infantile  paralysis  if  she  dared  to  peep 
between  the  covers.  Afternoons  were 
the  aid  societies,  missionary  societies 
and  all  the  rest  of  them,  and  then  the 
endless  calls — calls  on  the  sick,  calls 
on  the  healthy,  calls  on  the  pillars, 
calls  on  the  backsliders,  calls  on  the 
very  sad,  calls  on  the  very  happy — 
every  varying  phase  of  life  in  a  church 
community  merits  a  call  from  the  min- 
ister and  his  wife. 

The  heavy  yoke — the  yoke  of  dead 
routine — dogs  the  footsteps  of  every 
minister,  and  even  more  of  every  min- 
ister's wife.  But  Carol  thought  of  the 
folks  that  fitted  into  the  cogs  of  the 
routine  «,o  drive  It  round  and  round — 
the  teachers,  the  doctors'  wives,  the 
free-thinkers,  the  mothers,  the  profes- 
sional women,  the  cynics,  the  pillars  of 
the  church — and,  thinking  of  the  folks, 
she  forgot  the  routine.  And  so  to  her, 
routine  could  never  prove  a  clog,  stag- 
nation. Every  meeting  brought  her  a 
fresh  revelation.  They  amused  her, 
those  people,  they  puzzled  her,  some- 
times they  made  her  sad  and  frightened 
her  as  they  taught  her  facts  of  life 
they  had  gleaned  from  wide  experience 
and  often  In  bitter  tears.     Still,  they 


were  folks,  and  Carol  had  always  had 
a  passion  for  people. 

David  worked  too  hard.  It  was  posi- 
tively wicked  for  any  human  being  to 
work  as  he  did,  and  she  scolded  him 
roundly,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
shake  him,  and  then  kissed  him  a 
dozen  times  to  prove  how  very  angry 
she  was  at  him  for  abusing  himself 
so  shamefully. 

David  did  work  hard,  •  as  hard  as 
every  young  minister  must  work  to 
get  things  going  right  to  make  his 
labor  count.  His  face,  always  thin, 
was  leaner,  more  Intense  than  ever. 
His  eyes  were  clear,  far-seeing.  The 
whiteness  of  his  skin,  amounting  al- 
most to  pallor,  gave  him  that  sugges- 
tion of  spirituality  not  infrequently 
seen  in  men  of  passionate  consecration 
to  a  high  Ideal.  The  few  graying  hairs 
at  his  temples,  and  even  the  half-droop 
of  his  shoulders,  added  to  his  scholarly- 
appearance,  and  Carol  was  firmly  con- 
vinced that  he  was  the  finest-looking 
man  in  all  St.  Louis,  and  every  place 
else,  for  that  matter. 

The  mad  little  mission,  so  called 
because  of  the  riotous  nature  of  the 
meetings  held  there,  was  in  a  most 
flourishing  condition.  Everything  was 
going  beautifully  for  the  little  church 
in  the  Heights,  and  In  their  gratitude 
and  their  happiness  Carol  and  David 
worked  harder  than  ever — and  mutu- 
ally scolded  each  other  for  the  folly 
of  it 

"I  tell  you  this,  David  Arnold  Duke," 
Carol  told  him  sternly,  "if  you  don't 
do  something  to  that  cold  so  you  can 
preach  without  coughing,  I  shall  do 
the  preaching  myself,  and  then  where 
would  you  be?" 

"Without  a  job,  of  course,"  he  an- 
swered. "But  you  wouldn't  do  it.  The 
wind  has  chafed  your  darling  com- 
plexion, and  you  wouldn't  go  into  the 
pulpit  with  a'  rough  face.  Your  devo- 
tion to  your  beauty  saves  me." 

"All  very  well,  but  maybe  you  think 
a  cold-sermon  is  effective."  Carol  stood 
up  and  lifted  her  hand  Impressively. 
"My  dear  brothers  and  sisters — hem- 
ah-hem-h-hh-em — let  us  unite  in  read- 
ing the — ah-huh-huh-huh.  Let  us  sing 
— h-h-h-h-hem — well,  let  us  unite  in 
prayer  then — ah-chooo!  ah-choooooo! " 
"Where  did  you  put  those  cough 
drops?"  he  demanded.  "But  even  at 
that  it  Is  better  than  you  would  do. 
'Just  as  soon  as  I  powder  my  face  we 
will  unite  In  singing  hymn  one  hun- 
dred thirty-six.  Oh,  excuse  me  a 
minute — I  believe  I  feel  a  cold-sore 
coming — I  have  a  mirro'r  right  here, 
and  it  won't  take  a  minute.  Now,  I 
am  ready.  Let  us  arise  and  sing — 
but  since  I  can  not  sing,  I  will  just 
polish  my  nails  while  the  rest  of  you 
do  it.     Ready,  go!'" 

Carol  laughed  at  the  picture,  but 
marched  off  for  the  bottle  of  cough 
medicine  and  the  powder  box,  and 
while  he  carefully  measured  out  a* 
teaspoouful  of  the  one  for  himself,  she 
applied  the  other  with  gay  devotion. 

"But  I  truly  think  you  should  not 
go  to  Happy  Hollow  tonight,"  she 
said.  "Mr.  Baldwin  will  go  with  me, 
bless  his  faithful  old  pillary  heart 
And  you  ought  to  stay  in.     It  is  very 

stormy,  and  that  long  walk " 

"Oh,  nonsense,  a  little  cough  like 
this!     You  are  dead  tired  yourself;  you 


stay  at  home  tonight,  and  Baldwin  and 
I  will  go.  You  really  ought  to,  Carol; 
you  are  on  the  jump  every  minute. 
Won't  you?" 

"Most  certainly  not  I  haven't  a 
cold,  have  I?  Maybe  you  want  to  keep 
me  away  so  you  can  fiirt  with  some 
of  the  Hollowers  while  I  am  out  Of 
sight.    Absolutely  vetoed.    I  go." 

"Please,  Carol— won't  you,  because  I 
ask  it?" 

She  snuggled  up  to  him  at  that,  and 
said:     "It's  too  lonesome,  Davie,  and 
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I  have  to  go  to  remind  you  of  your 
rubbers,  and  to  muflle  u^  your  throat. 
But " 

The  ring  of  the  telephone  disturbed 
them,  and  she  ran  to  answer. 

"Mr.  Baldwin?  Yes.  Oh,  that  is  nice 
of  you.  I've  been  trying  to  coax  him 
to  stay  home  myself.  David,  Mr. 
Baldwin  thinks  you  should  not  go  out 
tonight,  with  such  a  cold,  and  he  will 
take  the  meeting,  and — oh,  please, 
honey'/" 

David  took  the  receiver  from  her 
hand. 

"Thanks  very  much,  Mr.  Baldwin, 
that  is  mighty  kind  of  you,  but  I  feel 
fine  tonight.  Oh,  sure,  .iu3t  a  little  cold. 
Yes,  of  course.  Come  and  go  with  us, 
won't  you?  Yes,  be  here  about  seven. 
Better  make  it  a  quarter  earlier;  it's 
bad  walking  tonight." 

"David,  please?"  coaxed  Carol. 

"Goosle!  Who  but  a  wife  would 
make  an  Invalid  of  a  man  because  he 
sneezes?"  David  laughed,  and  Carol 
said  no  more. 

But  a  few  minutes  later,  as  she  was 
carefully  arranging  a  soft  fur  hat  over 
her  hair,  and  David  stood  patiently 
holding  her  coat,  there  came  a  light 
tap  at  the  door. 

"It  is  Mr.  Daniels,"  said  Carol.  "I 
know  his  knock.  Come  in,  Father 
Daniels.     I  knew  It  was  you." 

The  old  elder  from  next  door,  his 
gray  hair  standing  in  every  direction 
from  the  wind  he  had  encountered 
bareheaded,  his  little  gray  eyes  twink- 
ling bright,  opened  the  door. 

"You  crazy  kids  aren't  going  down 
to  that  Hollow  a  night  like  this,"  he 
protested. 

They  nodded,  laughing. 

"Well,  David  can't  go,"  he  said  de- 
cidedly. That's  a  bad  cold  he's  got, 
f^d  it's  been  hanging  on  too  long.  I 
an't  go  myself,  for  I  can't  walk,  but 
I'll  call  up  my  son-in-law  and  make 
him  go.     So  take  off  your  hat,  parson, 

and .    No,  you  come  over  and  read 

the  Bible  to  me  while  the  young  folks 
go  gadding.  I  need  some  ministerial 
attention  myself — I'm  wavering  in  my 
faith." 

"You,  wavering?"  demanded  David. 
"If  no  one  ever  wavered  any  harder 
than  you  do,  Daniels,  there  wouldn't 
be  much  of  a  job  for  the  preachers. 
And  you  say  for  me  to  let  Carol  go 
with  Dick?  What  are  you  thinking 
of?  I  tell  you  when  anyone  goes  gad- 
ding with  Carol,  I  am  the  man."  Then 
he  added  seriously:  "But,  really,  I've 
got  to  go  tonight.  We're  just  getting 
hold  of  the  folks  down  there,  and  we 
can't  let  go.  Otherwise  I  should  make 
Carol  stay  in.  But  the  boys  in  her 
class  are  so  fond  of  her  that  I  know 
she  is  needed  as  much  as  I  am." 

"But  that  cough " 

"Oh,  that  cough  Is  all  right.  It  will 
go  when  spring  comes.  I  just  haven't 
had  a  chance  to  rest  my  throat.  I  feel 
fine  tonight.  Come  on  in,  Baldwin. 
Yes,    we    are    ready.      Still    snowing? 

Well,  a  little  snow Here,   Carol. 

you  must  wear  your  gaiters.  I'll 
buckle  them." 

A  little  later  they  set  out,  the  three 
of  them,  heads  lowered  against  the 
driving  snow.  There  were  no  cars 
running  across  country,  and,  indeed, 
not  even  sidewalks,  since  it  wa.s  an 
unfrequented  part  of  the  town  with  no 
residences  for  many  blocks  until  one 
^cached  the  little,  tumble-down  section 
in  the  Hollow.  Here  and  there  were 
heavy  drifts,  and  now  and  then  an 
unexpected  ditch  in  the  path  gave 
Carol  a  tumble  into  the  snow,  but, 
laughing  and  breathless,  she  was  pulled 
out  again  and  they  plodded  heavily  on. 

In  spite  of  the  inclement  weather, 
the  tiny  house — called  a  mission  by 
grace  of  speech — was  well  and  noisily 
filled.  Over  sixty  people  were  crowded 
Into  the  two  small  rooms,  most  of  them 
boys  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
sixteen,  laughing,  coughing,  dragging 
their  feet,  shoving  the  heavy  benches, 
dropping  song  books.  They  greeted 
the  snow-covered  trio  with  a  royal 
roar,  and  a  few  minutes  later  were 
singing  "Yes,  we'll  gather  at  the  river" 
at  the  tops  of  their  discordant  voices. 
Carol  sat  at  the  wheezy  organ,  pain- 
fully pounding  out  the  rhythmic  notes 


— no  musician,  she,  but  willing  to  do 
anything  in  a  pinch.  And  although  at 
the  pretty  little  church  up  In  the 
Heights  she  never  attempted  to  lift 
her  voice  in  song,  down  at  the  mission 
she  felt  herself  right  in  her  element, 
and  sang  with  gay  good  will,  happy  in 
the  knowledge  that  she  came  as  near 
holding  to  the  tune  as  half  the  others. 

Most  of  the  evening  was  spent  in 
song,  David  standing  In  the  narrow 
doorway  between  the  two  rooms,  nod- 
ding this  way,  nodding  that,  in  a  futile 
effort  to  keep  a  semblance  oiik  time 
among  the  boisterous  worshipers.  A 
short  reading  from  the  Bible,  a  very 
brief  prayer,  a  short,  conversational 
sfory-talk  from  David,  and  the  meeting 
broke  up  In  wild  clamor. 

Then  back  through  the  driving  snow 
they  made  their  way,  considering  the 
evening  well  worth  all  the  exertion  it 
had  required. 

Once  inside  the  cozy  manse,  David 
and  Carol  hastily  chd,nged  into  warm 
dressing  -  gowns  and  slippers,  and 
lounged  lazily  before  the  big  fireplace, 
sipping  hot  coffee  and  talking,  always 
talking,  of  the  work — what  must  be 
done  tomorrow,  what  could  he  arranged 
for  Sunday,  the  young  people's  meet- 
ing, the  primary  department,  the  mis- 
sion  study  class. 

And  Carol  brought  out  the  big  bot- 
tle and  administered  the  designated 
teaspoonful. 

"For  you  must  quit  coughing,  David," 
she  said.  "You  ruined  two  good  points 
last  Sunday  by  clearing  your  throat  in 
the  middle  of  a  phrase.  And  it  Isn't 
so  easy  making  points  as  that." 

"Aren't  you  tired  of  hearing  me 
preach,  Carol?  We've  been  married  a 
whole  year  now.  Aren't  you  finding 
my  sermons  monotonous?" 

"David,"  she  said  earnestly,  resting 
her  head  against  his  shoulder,  parti/ 
for  weariness,  partly  for  the  pleasure 
of  feeling  the  rise  and  fall  of  his 
breast,  "when  you  go  up  into  the  pulpit 
you  look  so  white  and  good,  like  an 
apostle  or  a  good  angel,  it  almost 
frightens  me.  I  think,  'Oh,  no,  he  isn't 
my  husband,  not  really — he  is  just  a 
good  angel  God  sent  to  keep  me  out 
of  mischief.'  And  while  you  are 
preaching  I  never  think,  'He  is  mine.' 
I  always  think,  'He  is  God's.' " 

Tears  came  into  her  eyes  as  she 
spoke,  and  David  drew  her  close  in 
his  arms. 

"Do  you,  sweetheart?  It  seems  a 
terrible  thing  to  stand  up  there  before 
a  houseful  of  people,  most  of  them 
good  and  clean  and  full  of  faith,  and 
try  to  direct  their  steps  in  the  broader 
road.  I  sometimes  feel  that  men  are 
not  fit  for  it.  There  ought  to  be 
angels  from  Heaven." 

"But  there  are  angels  from  Heaven 
watching  over  them,  David,  guiding 
them,  showing  them  how.  I  believe 
good  white  angels  are  guiding  every 
true  minister — not  the  bad  ones.  Oh, 
I  know  a  lot  about  ministers,  honey — 
proud,  ambitious,  selfish,  vainglorious, 
hypocritical,  even  amorous,  a  lot  of 
them — but  there  are  others — true  ones 
— you,  David,  and  some  more.  They 
just  have  to  grow  together  until  har- 
vest, and  then  the  false  ones  will  be 
dug  up  and  dumped  In  the  garbage." 

For  a  while  they  were  silent. 

Finally  he  asked,  smiling  a  little: 
"Are  you  getting  cramped,  Carol?  Are 
you  getting  narrow  and  settling  down 
to  a  rut?  Have  you  lost  your  en- 
thusiasm and  your  sparkle?" 

Carol  laughed  at  him.  "David,  do 
you  remember  the  first  night  we  were 
married,  when  we  knelt  down  together 
to  say  our  prayers,  and  you  put  your 
arm  around  my  shoulder,  and  we 
prayed  there,  side  by  side?  Dearest, 
that  one  little  fifteen  minutes  of  con- 
fidence and  humility  and  heart  grati- 
tude was  worth  all  the  sparkle  and 
fire  in  the  world.  But  have  I  lost  it? 
Seems  to  me  I  am  as  much  a  shouting 
Methodist  as  ever." 

David  laughed,  coughing  a  little,  and 
Carol  bustled  him  off  to  bed,  sure  he 
wa.s  catching  a  brand  new  cold,  and 
l>erating  herself  roundly  for  allowing 
this  foolish  angel  of  hers  to  get  a  chill 
right  on  her  very  hands. 

(To  be  continued) 


You  can  use  that  cold 
room  in  comfort  now 

Have  you  a  cold  room  or  two 
in  your  house?  Rooms  that  the 
furnace  never  seems  to  heat 
properly? 

A  Perfection  Oil  Heater  will 
bring  these  rooms  back  into  com- 
fortable use.  It  will  quickly  w^arm 
an  ordinary  sized  room  and  starts 
giving  full  heat  the  moment  it 
is  lighted. 


PEIIFECTION 

OIL  HEATERS 

You  w^ill  use  far  less  coal  with 
a  Perfection  in  the  house.  Even 
on  cold  winter  days  its  cheerful 
glow^  makes  a  moderate  furnace 
fire  sufficient.  It  is  the  most 
efficient,  economical  and  conven- 
ient of  all  auxiliary  heating  devices. 

Easily  carried  from  room  to 
room.  Smokeless,  odorless  and 
absolutely   safe.     You   c£tn*t 
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Rayo  Lamps 

Rmjfo  Lmmpm 
giy«  m  bright 
ch««rful  light 
without  gl*re 
that  wiU  not 
tire  jfour  e^ea. 
The^  make 
night  reading 
or  mewing  m 
pleaauro. 


turn    the 
too  high. 

See  the  many 
attractive  mod- 
els  at  your 
dealer's. 


THE  ATLANTIC  REFINING  COMPANY 

Philadelphia         PitUburgh 


ONE  gallon  of 
Atlantic  Rajro« 
light  Oil  will  bura 
for  ten  hours  ia 
yonr  Perfection  OH 
Heater.  Best  for 
Rayo  Lamps  too. 
Costs  no  more  than 
ordinary  korossno. 

ATftAMTI* 

mSMMM 


WONDERFUL  PHONOBBAPH 

H«rs  is  oar  N«w  BtyU  I.  D.  L.  Phono(rsph— th«  UtMtlmproTcnitnV- withoatths  hora 
The  U(htMt,i9o«tdar»bl«  and  eompftctprmcticalrhonofrai'h  ever  produesd.  Itiab«*n- 
tlfuUy  flnithad,  ton* anu  black Jap&nnad,  nfekalwindiof  crank, accurately  coniiroctad, 
smooth  ranninf  spring  motor,  which  plays  3  to  S  raeords  at  one  windinCi  tpecd  r*CQ- 
lator,  stop  lavcr  and  (alt^oTarad  turn  tabls.  Raw  improTed  sound  box  with  nilea 
diaphrafm,  which  makes  perfect  reprodactions  of  all  kinds  of  muiir 
ksnd  piscas,  talkmf   pieces,    Instmmental,   orchestra,  Tocal,  ate 

~  ~  ~|  Up  to  7  tn.  and  plays 

I  them  properly.  This 
machine  is  simply 
wonderful— not  to  be  compared  with  any  other  of  this  kind.  Will 
(Iv*  you  moreeDiertainmentthaaanythingyoaeTerownad.  Strong 
and  durable.    Small  and  compact  with  no  parts  to  get  out  of  order. 

EVERY  MACHINE  REQUUTED  AND  TESTED 

befors  it  leaTes  the  factory  and  gnaraatsed  in  STary  way.  A 
real  phanocraph,  not  a  toy,  yet  small  and  light  enough  to  be 
carried  to  camps,  azcnrsions,  stc.  Gives  •  eleamats  and  Tol- 
ame  of  tone  not  snrpaaaad  by  most   high-priced    instruments. 


PltyslnyDiscRecordi 


I  Kai  IMWHIAL  BMrOMiSMS-lt».jMtl<S.,  nMnSarlnoM- 
fr>i    —*  am  Mi  n.  IW  .  (kM  I  tm  Mr.  aan  ihaa  MiAitt  wiU  it.  iUar, 

^-■-ifarrMrVMHT.     lrM«lar«irrrlM4t,ilSM*h. 

an.  ruai.  B.tn,  Cmn  S«4..  M.  a 


FREE  TO  YOU-SEND  NO  MONEY  ;o°fr 

nam*  and  w*  will  sand  yoa  24  of  oar  Art  Pictiyss  to  disposs 
of  on  special  offer  at  25e  each.  Send  na  the  (S  you  collect  and 
for  your  trouble  w*  will  send  this  nsw  improT*d  E.  O.  L. 
Phonograph  and  a  selection  of  6  recoras,  free  for  your 
trouble.  Ton  can  dispose  of  pictures  and  earn  this  great 
machine  and  the  records  in  a  few  hours'  time.        Address 

B.  D.  LIFE.  337  W.  Madison  St..     IT9      CHICAGO 


Ship  Your  Raw  Furs  to  the  House  That  Satisfies 

There  1b  a  certain  feeling  of  Batisfactlon  In  marketing  your  Raw  Furg  to  the  best 
advantage.  Let  us  give  you  that  sense  of  gratlflcation  that  will  surely  be  your*  when 
you  receive  our  check  for  one  hundred  cents  on  every  dollar.  Values  bnsed  on  unexcelled 
marketing  conditions,  liberal  assortment,  and  30  years  of  iiquare  d(  allng. 

We  pay  all  express  and  parcel  post  charges  and  deduct  no  comnilBslon.  Strni  /or  our 
free  price  list  and  tags. 

L.  RABINOWITZ,  115-121  West  29th  St.,  New  York 
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Farm  Happenings 

AS    TOLD    BY    THE    BOSS 

The  mature  cows  are  receiving  a 
liberal  allowance  of  corn  atover  each 
day.  This  is  fed  during  the  middle  of 
the  day  while  the  cows  are  out  in 
the  yard.  Such  practice  will  save  a 
lot  of  hay  and  silage,  and  provides  a 
means  of  utilizing  all  surplus  stover. 

A  creep  has  been  made  for  a  number 
of  the  pure-bred  calves  that  are  al- 
lowed some  grain.  It  will  pay  to  give 
the  calves  extra  care,  as  they  will  de- 
velop rapidly  and  pay  well  for  what- 
ever grain  they  consume. 

Most  of  the  brood  sows  have  been 
bred  for  spring  farrowing.  They  all 
have  access  to  a  large  lot  so  they  may 
hrfve  plenty  of  exercise.  The  sows  will 
be  fed  largely  on  ear  com  and  tankage 
during  the  winter. 

The  early  winter  lambs  are  doing 
well.  It  is  important  to  keep  them 
comfortable  and  allow  them  plenty  of 
good,  clean  feed.  If  they  are  pushed 
during  the  winter  months,  they  will 
be  ready  for  the  hothouse  lamb  trade 
early  in  March  and  April. 


through    the    efforts    of    the    National 
Society  of  Record  Associations  yeveral 
years  ago,  and   men  in   a  position   to 
know  estimate  that  it  saves  the  bleed- 
ers  of  this  country  at   least   $100,000 
annually.       The     railroad     authoritie.s 
had  renewed  this   requirement  and   it 
was  about  to  be  put  into  force  when 
the  officers  of  the  National  Society  of 
Record     Associations     discovered     the 
danger   and   by   prompt   and   vigorous 
efforts  blocked  the  attempt.    This  is  a 
matter  of  far-reaching  Importance  to 
all  breeders  of  horses  and  cattle,  and 
In  somewhat  less  degree  affects  swine 
and  sheep  breeders  as  well.    The  feel- 
ing of  the  representatives  present  was 
that   the    society    had    rendered    great 
practical  service  to  all  pure-bred   live 
stock  breeders  in  this  one  matter,  and 
that  its  existence,  maintaining  a  con- 
stant and  vigilant  watch  over  all  legisr 
lative  and  railroad  matters  pertaining 
to    record    associations,    was    of    the 


are  studying  their  business  from  every 
standpoint  to  find  out  how  they  can 
lower  the  cost  of  producing  milk  and 
make  their  business  more  efficient. 
Experience  has  shown  them  that  the 
only  way  to  know  what  each  cow  is 
doing  with  the  feed  she  eats  is  to  keep 
a  close  record  of  the  amount  of  milk 
and  butterfat  she  produces. 


Prize  Sheep  Dress  and  Sell  Well 
The  grand  champion  carload  of  fat 
sheep  at  the  recent  International  was 
fed  by  Heart's  Delight  Farm,  Chazy, 
N.  Y.,  and  were  sold  for  $37  per  hun- 
dredweight. These  were  grade  South- 
down lambs,  sired  by  a  pure-bred 
Southdown  ram  from  grade  ewes,  and 
were  bred  on  Heart's  Delight  Farm. 
The  majority  were  fed  from  sixty  to 
ninety  days,  but  some  of  them  were  in 
the  barns  for  only  a  few  weeks.  The 
average  age  of  these  lambs  was  275 
days,  and  their  weight  at  Chicago  was 


ment  to  the  corn,  produce  strong,  vigor- 
ous  pigs  with  plenty  of  vitality.  One 
satisfactory  ration  tried  consisted  of 
fourteen  parts  corn,  one  part  tankage 
and  what  clover  hay  the  animals  cared 
for. 


The  young  calves  are  given  a  small 
allowance  of  alfalfa  hay  each  day.  It 
only  takes  a  small  amount  for  a  dozen 
calves,  but  there  is  no  better  place  to 
use  it  than  for  young  growing  stock. 


Our  oldest  cow  has  been  in  the  beef- 
breeding  herd  for  over  ten  years,  and 
has  been  a  regular  breeder.  She  is 
now  being  fattened  for  market.  When 
a  cow  reaches  this  age  it  usually  pays 
to  dispose  of  her  on  the  market. 


The  cattle  in  the  feed  lot  are  doing 
well.  They  are  consuming  more  feed 
than  any  similar  bunch  we  have  fed. 
They  seem  to  respond  well,  and  are 
making  good  gains.  Silage,  cottonseed 
meal  and  hay  or  stover  is  a  good  com- 
bination. It  keeps  down  the  cost  of 
feed,  and  results  in  good  daily  gains. 


No  More  Free  Serum 

Owing  to   the   increased   number   of 
hogs  in   Pennsylvania,  which  has  cre- 
ated a  greater  demand  for  serum,  and 
having  sold  the  state  farm,  upon  which 
was  located  the  serum-producing  plant, 
it  is  no  longer  practical  for  the  state 
to  furnish  anti-hog  cholera  serum.     In 
order  to  afford  the  swine  industry  of 
the  state  every  possible  protection  and 
encouragement,  the  bureau  of  animal 
industry   at  Harrisburg  has  made  ar- 
rangements with  a-  reputable  firm  for 
supplying  anti-hog  cholera  serum  and 
virus   to   the  bureau   in   order  that  it 
might  have  it  on  hand  at  all  times  at 
convenient    locations    throughout    the 
state.      This    firm    produces    a    clear, 
sterile  serum,  and  will  supply  it  to  the 
veterinarians  of  this  state,  through  this 
bureau,  at  2  cents  per  cubic  centimeter 
and  IV2  cents  per  cubic  centimeter  for 
the    virus.      The    policy    of    supplying 
serum  to  veterinarians  only  will  be  ad- 
hered to,  so  that  anyone  troubled  with 
hog   cholera   should   immediately   con- 
sult a  recognized  veterinarian. 


Statistical  information  recently  col- 
lected by  the  bureau  of  statistics,  Pemi- 
sylvania  Department  of  Agriculture, 
shows  that  approximately  20  per  cent, 
or  43.G57  farmers  in  this  state  are  now 
using  silos.  The  number  one  year  ago 
was  estimated  at  32,900. 


AVorld's  Best 
Roofinig 


Jap'u  Milla  Garfield,  a  great  Jersey  cow 


National  Record  Society 
Benefits  Breeders 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Society  of  Record  Associations  was 
held  in  Chicago  during  the  week  of  the 
"International."  The  membership  Is 
limited  to  registry  associations  record- 
ing pure-bred  live  stock. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
Jess  C.  Andrew,  president,  who  briefly 
reviewed  some  of  the  difficulties  which 
the  record  associations  had  encountered 
In    maintaining    the    purity    of    their 
records  during  the  past  year,  but  em- 
phasized the   fact  that,  owing  to  the 
memorable    decision    obtained    by    the 
Percheron     Society    of    America,    the 
rights  of  record  associations  were  now 
thoroughly  defined  in  the  courts  and 
that  the  officers  of  other  associations 
were  now   in  a  position  to  exert  the 
heavy  hand   of  discipline   upon  those 
members    who    are    unapprec lative    of 
their      responsibility      as      pure -bred 

breeders. 

Secretary  Wayne  Dlnsmore  presented 
his  report.  The  chief  accomplishment 
in  1919  was  the  blocking  of  the  attempt 
of  railroad  authorities  to  reinstate  the 
requirement  for  an  attendant  with  all 
shipments  of  live  stock  In  less  than 
carload  lots.    This  ruling  was  removed 


high3st  importance  to  the  record  ns- 
sociations  and  to  the  breeder  members 
thereof. 


Knowing  >Vhat  the  Cows  do 
Eleven  new  cow-testing  associations 
will  be  started  In  Pennsylvania  before 
the  beginning  of  the  new  year.     Offi- 
cial testers  made  available  by  the  re- 
cent  short   course   for   cow   testers  at 
the    Pennsylvania   State  College   have 
been  assigned  to  organizations  in  nine  | 
different   counties.     Susquehanna   and 
McKean  counties  each  have  two  new 
associations  starting,  and  York,  Cum- 
berland,  Wayne,   Berks,    Lackawanna. 
Union    and    Bradford    will    each    have 
one.      Other    groups   of   farmers   have 
asked  for  testers  as  soon  as  their  asso- 
ciations are  organized.    This  will  prob- 
ably   bring   the  total   up   to  sixty   or 
seventy  in  the  state  this  winter. 

A  reifiarkable  impetus  in  dairy  de- 
velopment is  noted  when  this  is 
compared  with  the  number  of  such 
organizations  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 
On  July  1,  1918,  there  were  only 
twenty-one  cow-testing  associations  in 
Pennsylvania.  A  year  from  that  date 
there  were  thlrty-fiv^,  and  the  report 
for  October  of  the  present  year  gave 
forty-eight.  Pennsylvania  is  already 
one  of  the  two  or  three  leading  states 
in  dairy  improvement.     Her  dairymen 


92  pounds  each.  They  were  fed  a  mix- 
ture of  oats,  barley,  corn  and  a  little 
bran,  together  with  clover  hay.  How- 
evei*,  the  grain  mixture  was  not  the 
principal  element  in  finishing  them,  as 
they  were  given  all  the  cabbage,  tur- 
nips and  rape  they  would  normally 
eat,  with  the  grain  and  hay  additional. 
They  dressed  52.7  per  cent  of  carcass 
to  live  weight. 


at  Factory 
Prices 
/Or- 


'Heo"  CTaster  Metal  Shinules.  V-Crimp,  Crru- 

f rated.  RtandinK  Sran\,  Paintsjl  or  Galvanized  Kool- 
tiM.  SidiiitTS.  Wallboard.  Paints,  etc.direct  to  you 
at  Kock-UottonjJ'actory  Prices.  Poeitivdy  greatest 
offer  ever  mude. 

Edwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less:  oatlMt  three  onflnsry  roofs.    No  painting 
orrciwirs.  Guaranteed  rot.  Ore.  mst.ligbtnins  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Booh 

Get  our  wonderfully 

low  price*  and  free 

samples.  WaseU  direct 

to  you  and  save  yoo  all 

in  •between  dealer 'a 

Ota.  Ask  tor  Bock 

,138 


Feeding  Hay  to  Brood  Sows 

That  clover  and  alfalfa  hay  are 
beneficial  in  rations  for  wintering 
brood  sows  Is  the  conclusion  of  W.  L. 
Roblson,  swine  specialist  at  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station.  When  fed  to 
swine  for  this  purpose,  the  alfalfa  or 
clover  hay  is  placed  in  wooden  racks 
low  down  on  the  ground  so  that  the 
animals  may  secure  it  easily. 

Both  clover  and  alfalfa  have  given 
satisfactory  results  when  fed  with  corn 
to  brood  sows.  The  hay  takes  the  place 
of  a  part  of  the  more  expensive  grain 
ration,  the  common  method  being  to 
give  the  animals  a  rather  light  ration 
of  corn  and  plenty  of  hay  and  a  little 
tankage,  if  no  hay  is  fed,  a  somewhat 
larger  amount  of  grain  will  be  needed. 

Brood  sows  on  corn  alone  usually 
produce  pigs  of  lighter  weight  and 
smaller  bones,  while  those  receiving 
hay   and   some   tankage,    as  a   supple- 


lOW  IWEO  6MU6ES 

Lowest  prices  oa  Beady-Mado 
VIra-Proof  BtaelOaraees.  Set 
IpaaypkMe,   Send  pocUl  for 

us-188  rm  iu  n *.  •• 


Samples  & 

Roofine  Book 


STEERS  FOR  SALE 

24  Hereforria.  wHrht  lOfO  )Kiunda;  U  Hfr^fords. 
wj-lu'lit  670  |>ouudii:  65  H«T<'fordo.  ««>iiclit  760  |>ouii(1s: 
»6  Heri'fords,  wHttht  MO  |>oundn:  8«  Short  Morns, 
wrlKtit  6«"»  iKiiinds;  27  8hort  Horns,  wel-ht  I25« 
pounds:  '28  Anciis.  wei«bt  WU  poonds;  40  AnRUS, 
wetKtit740. 

Also  know  of  others  who  will  help  buy  for  60  cent* 
i^er  hf'art  commtsaion.  Thps#  cattle  are  choice  qual- 
ity, good  color  aud  dehorned. 

HABBT  I.  BAI<E..  Falrflcld,  I*w». 


TVDC  Poland  China  Hoifs.  Fall  plRx.  both  se*. 

lirC  best  blood  lin«^,  all  cholera    inimnned. 
Write    your  wanU.      Prlct-s  rittbt.     Public    sale  of 

bred  HOWS  and  gllta.  February  12tli.  1920. 

H.  H.  DAvla.  Mi.  TteAoryr.  Olif,    R.F.D.  1. 

^nAMPSmilEM"  BredOllta 

for  fall  farrow;  125  lb  boars,  plgt 
any  rge.  free  rlrciilar 
LOCUST  I. AWN  FARM.  Bird- 
In-Hand.  Box  P.  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 


REQ.  P.  CHINAS,  BERKSHIRES,C.  WHITES, 

Ijinje  utralns.  all  aRea,  mated  not  akin.  Bred  Sows, 
Hervire  Boars.  Lincoln  Service  Bucks. Grade  Ouprn- 
seyand  IIol«t*tn  Calves.     CoHles  and   Heagle  Pups. 

Sftitt  ninmp  for  prteet  aud  Cirrfilan. 
P.  F.  HAMILTOW.  Corhranvllle.  Pa. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES  li^'^S^ZiZ 

old     On**  Hne  gilt,  bred  for  si-rlnR  farrow.    Prli-etJ 
reasonable.  W.  F.  McSpabban,  t  urnlsa.  Pa. 
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Sheep-yard  Sayings  from  Experience 


BDOAR  L 

Before  now  I  have  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time  and  effort  getting  sheep 
through  to  spring,  only  to  have  things 
go  bad  at  the  last  moment  so  that 
sorry  losses  came.  Ewes  never  need 
better  care  than  when  the  lambs  are 
coming.  A  few  minutes  of  chilling 
will  often  end  the  life  of  a  promising 
Iamb.  For  that  reason  it  is  well  to  get 
the  mother  sheep  in  every  night  when 
the  air  is  cold  or  a  storm  seems  to  be 
coming  on. 

But  I  had  not  been  keeping  sheep 
long  before  I  learned  that  it  is  not  best 
to  be  discouraged,  even  when  I  do  find 
a  lamb  that  is  cold  soon  after  it  is 
born.  Many  times  I  have  saved  such 
lambs  by  taking  a  potato  crate  or  a 
small  box,  making  it  partly  full  of 
straw,  placing  a  piece  of  old  carpet  or 
some  other  warm  cloth  in  it,  aud  set- 
ting it  near  the  kitchen  stove.  It  pays 
to  lay  some  warm  covering  over  the 
lamb.  It  helps  also  to  chafe  the  stif- 
fened limbs  and  body  carefully,  as  this 
will  help  to  restore  the  circulation.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  minutes  we  may 
hear  a  feeble  cry,  denoting  the  fact 
that  there  is  really  life  still  in  the 
lamb.  Then  have  a  saucer  or  other 
cup  of  warm  milk  at  hand,  and  with 
a  spoon  pry  the  jaws  open  and  drop 
a  little  of  the  liquid  down  the  throat. 
We  have  had  to  be  very  patient  about 
this  sometimes.  If  the  lamb  begins  to 
swallow  and  grow  stronger,  renew  the 
chafing,  and  if  everything  goes  all 
right  it  will  not  be  long  before  we 
have  a  lamb  trotting  round  the  room, 
ready  to  be  returned  to  the  mother — 
ten  dollars  saved  and  a  victory  won. 

But,  as  a  rule,  by  putting  the  ewes 
into  the  barn  t  night  we  may  avoid 
difficulties  t)f  this  kind.  Better  spend 
a  few  minutes  in  doing  this,  rather 
than  have  a  fight  for  life  with  a  chilled 
lamb. 

Warmth  Is  the  life  of  the  sheep 
these  days.  I  always  like  to  let  the 
flock  out  to  get  the  sunshine  every 'day 
I  can.  But  it  is  well  to  be  on  the 
lookout  for  storms  and  cold  winds.  A 
raw  wind  is  about  as  bad  as  a  cold  rain. 

Nothing  is  better  to  feed  in  the  way 
of  roughage,  just  before  the  sheep  go 
out  to  pasture,  than  nice,  bright  clover 
hay. 

It  does  not  injure  young  lambs  to 
havettthe  boys  and  girls  take  them  up, 
if  they  do  it  carefully  and  do  not  scare 
them.  I  like  to  pick  lambs  up  myself. 
By  doing  this  we  may  have  them  tame 
enough  so  that  they  can  be  caught 
later  If  necessary.  Anything  but 
chasing  sheep  and  lambs  down  as  some 
men  do!  Better  win  them  by  kind- 
ness, so  that  no  chasing  will  be 
necessary. 

1  never  found  any  better  laxative 
in  the  form  of  grain  than  wheat  bran. 
Now  and  then  a  ration  of  this  will 
keep  the  bowels  moving  freely,  and  this 
is  a  great  essential  with  ewes,  espe- 
cially those  that  have  not  yet  had 
their  lambs. 

A  lamb  does  not  need  to  be  very  old 
to  take  care  of  itself  with  the  rest 
of  the  sheep.  Once  it  is  fairly  on  Its 
feet  it  will  win  its  way,  but  that  does 
not  mean  that  it  ought  t^  be  crowded 
out  and  kept  from  getting  the  nibbles 
of  hay  It  likes  or  its  part  of  the  grain 
that  may  be  fed. 


VINCENT 

Before  now  I  have  seen  sheep  sip- 
ping water  out  of  hoof  holes  in  the 
barnyard.  I  knew  it  must  be  very  foul 
and  impure.  It  always  makes  me  think 
that  a  man  that  will  permit  his  sheep 
to  take  water  in  that  way  is  not  just 
the  man  to  keep  sheep.  He  does  not 
think  enough  of  them  to  provide  them 
with  pure  water. 

I  like  to  take  the  potato  parings  and 
any  bits  of  apples  there  may  be  from 
the  house  down  to  the  sheep.  These 
help  to  keep  them  from  being  con- 
stipated. New  York. 


with  dairy  cattle.  It  is  shown  that  in 
some  cases  farmers  market  their  oats 
at  approximately  70  cents  a  bushel,  and 
buy  ground  oats  in  mixed  feed  again 
at  a  much  higher  price,  with  additional 
labor  requirements  In  hauling  and 
handling. 


You  really  ought  to  have  It  around 
butchering  time:  "The  Cufing  of 
Meat  and  Meat  Products  on  the  Farm." 
A  postal  card  request  for  F  119  to  the 
state  college  of  agriculture  at  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  will  bring  you  a  copy. 


W^hat  a  Good  Jersey  Cow  Can  Do 

If  one  great  year's  record  helps  to 
make  a  cow  famous,  then  five  great 
years'  records  should  entitle  Jap's 
MiUa  Garfield*to  a  prominent  niche  In 
the  hall  of  fame.  One  of  the  notable 
features  of  her  career  has  been  the 
steady  increase  In  butterfat  production 
and  the  making  of  her  best  record  at 
nine  years  and  nine  months  of  age. 
The  latest  record — 17,234.5  pounds  of 
milk  and  941  pounds  of  butterfat — 
puts  her  close  to  the  top  of  the  list 
both  as  a  milk  and  butterfat  producer. 

A  glance  at  the  pedigree  of  Jap's 
Milla  Garfield  is  sufficient  to  show  the 
source  of  her  producing  ability.  The 
Imported  Jap  Is  her  sire.  He  Is  one 
of  the  eight  gold  medal  bulls  of  the 
Jersey  breed.  Thirty-one  of  his  daugh- 
ters and  three  of  his  sons  are  in  the 
register  of  merit.  Jap's  Milla  Garfield 
Is  owned  by  Merldale  Farms,  New 
York.  Many  other  Jerseys,  famous  as 
great  producers,  such  as  Spermfield 
Owl's  Eva,  Jap'Sayda's  Baroness,  etc., 
are  her  stable  mates. 


The  butter  industry  of  the  United 
States  is  so  large  that  more  than  a  ton 
of  butter  was  made  for  every  minute, 
day  and  night,  last  year,  according  to 
dairy  specialists   of  the  United  States 


Department  of  Agriculture.  Yet  even 
this  enormous  production  scarcely 
meets  domestic  needs. 


The  day  of  the  poorly  lighted,  badly 
ventilated,  dirty  and  insanitary  city 
factory  is  past.  So  is  the  day  of  the 
badly  kept  milk  factory — the  cow 
stable. 


If  it  paid  Uncle  Sam  to  keep  camp 
stables  clean.  It  will  pay  the  farmer 
to  keep  hog  pens,  cow  sheds  and  stables 
clean;  and  most  farmers  nowadays 
realize  it. 


Do  you  keep  a  diary  of  your  dairy? 
If  not,  how  will  you  know  the  differ- 
ence between  the  cows  you  keep  and 
the  cows  that  keep  you? 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Notes 
Dr.  Bernardo  Crespo,  chief  veteri- 
narian of  the  Agricultural  Department 
of  Cuba,  recently  purchased  in  Penn- 
sylvania a  consignment  of  ten  head  of 
Ayrshires  for  export  to  Cuba.  This  is 
the  8e<  or.d  shipment  of  Ayrshires  to 
Cuba  within  the  past  few  months. 


It  Is  rather  significant  that  on  New 
Year's  Day,  1920,  the  total  number  of 
registrations  of  Guernsey  cows  should 
have  passed  the  one  hundred  thousand 
notch.  On  that  day  there  were  100,009 
cows  and  61,411  bulls  In  the  register. 
This  makes  a  total  of  161,420  animals. 
During  1919  a  total  of  18,118  Guernseys 
were  registered.  Of  these,  7111  were 
bulls  and  11,007  were  cows.  The  total 
number  of  Guernseys  Imported  up  to 
the  end  of  December,  1919,  was  11,177. 


The  Barnesvllle,  Ohio,  Cow  Test  As- 
sociation was  organized  In  May,  1914. 
Their  average  per  cow  has  been  as  fol- 
lows: First  year,  5264  pounds  milk, 
273  pounds  butterfat;  second  year,  5594 
pounds  milk,  283  pounds  butterfat; 
third  year,  5923  pounds  milk,  309 
pounds  butterfat;  fourth  year,  5974 
pounds  milk,  314  pounds  butterfat; 
fifth  year,  6729  pounds  milk,  346 
pounds  butterfat. 

That  dairy  farmers  should  make 
more  use  of  home-grown  feeds  during 
the  period  of  high-priced  products  Is 
pointed  out  by  the  department  of 
dairying  at  the  Ohio  Experinjent  Star 
tlon  after  a  number  of  feeding  tests 


Wonld  a  Bigger  MUk 
Ckeck  Be  Acceptable? 


Thh  Holaiein  hold*  ffta 
WORUyS  BUTTER  REC- 
ORD, 1S04  lb:  btttUr  in  a 
ymar.  Pmrfmct  hmalth  ntadm 
Mr  rmcord  po»aibl9. 


All  you  need  do  is  to  pay  closer 
attention  to  cow  health.  A  big 
milk  yield  is  a  genuine  health  cer- 
tificate; if  the  quantity  falls  off  the 
chances  are  the  cow  is  suffering 
from  some  impairment  of  her  di- 
gestive or  genital  organs — the 
starting  point  of  nearly  all  cow 
ailments. 

KOW-KURE  is  a  cow  nie<licine  designed  to  act  direi^ly  on  these 
vital  organs.     There  is  nothing  "just  as  good"  for  the  treatment    ^ 
or  prevention  of  Abortion,  Barrenness,   Retained  Afterbirth, 
Scouring,    Bunches    and    Milk    Fever.       For    more   than   a 
quarter-century  it  has  been  used  in  the  most  successful 
dairies.      Feed    dealers    and    druggists    sell    KOW« 
KUREl — in    60c    and    $1.20    packages^      Send 
for  free  treatise, 

•THE  HOME  COW  DOCTOR.*^ 

It    gives    full    instructions    on    treating 
cow    diseases— should    be    in   every 
farm  library. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO. 

tTNDONVnXE,  VT. 


Gl 
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Richest  of  all  concentrated  feeds.    Now  acknowledged  a  NECESSARY  feed  on 

every  farm.     Write  today  for  lowest  price  St  No<Ri«k  Trial  Offer.       PHTI.ADKI  PHI  A    MOLASSES  *CO. 

1055  Beach  St.,  Pbila^elphis.  Pa. 
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r-  Noiiy  READYI-^AII  Material  from  Our  Latest  Big  Purchasesl 


Wonderful  Roofing  Offers 

Now  is  the  time  to  buy 
iroofinff.  But  you  mutt  act 
\  quickly  to  set  your  share  of 

\  these  uncommon  saTing*. 

Ajaxhigh  grade  rubber 

surfaced  roofing  in  rolls  of 
108   square   feet;   complete 
with  nails  and  cement. 
KP-302. 

3  Ply.  per  roll $1.56 

1 2  Ply.  per  roll 1.40 

^  1  Ply.  per  roll 1.22 

I  Rawhide  Stone  faced  gold 

medal  roofing  Ruaranteed  fifteen 
years.  Rolls  of  108  square  feet  with  nails  and 
cement,    KP-30S.    Per  roll $2.25 

Famous  Rawhide  rubber  roofingt  3  ply 

guaranteed  for  12  years.  Rolls  of  108  sq.  ft.  with 
nailsandcement.  KP-304.3ply.perroll.fl.95. 
2  ply,  per  roll,  $1.8a    1  ply.  per  roll.  $1.45. 

Corrugated  Metal  Sheets 

"""^     Per  too 
Sq are  Feet 


The  lUosi  Sensational  Savings 

in  our  Eventful  Histotyl 

Never  before  in  our  entire  career  have  we  been  able  to  place 

before  the  buying  public  such  colossal  bargains.  For  more  than 
rauarter  cetitury  we  l^ave  successfully  completed  the  greatest  merchandising 
LrdTsmantling  contracts  in  the  history  of  the  world.  But  no  other  purchase  of  ours 
offers  the  unlimited  buying  opportunities  we  are  placing  before  you  with  this 
announcement.  Bigger,  better,  ^eater  values  in  practically  everything  now  await 
?he  quick,  wise  buyer.  The  following  brief  outline  of  camps  Doniphan  and 
Shelby  are  but  two  of  many  stupendous  purchases.,  the  ^^^^}\'>[jy^\.'^'^±'^ 
uniformly  distributed  to  the  people  of  the  nation,  in  the  greatest  sale  of  all  time. 


Government  Barbed  Wire 


$025 


2 


28  vaage  painted  2M  in.  corrucated  ovaiw 

baolMl  theeto  6H  ft.  long.  ..  -■ 

KI>.aoe.    Per   100  aqoare  feet eS,** 

26  sauce  painted  2H  in.  corrucated  over- 

heaiad  shMta.   KTSOT.  Per  100  sqaare  fe«t,  •S.OO 

24  cauc*  extra  heavy  painted  2H  in.  corru- 

Bted  overhauled  abeeta. 
».Soa.    Par  100  aqoare  feet M.SO 


Camp  Doniphan 

At  Fort  Sill*  Oklahoma 

With  the  award  of  this  completely 
equipped  Army  Camp,  we  secured  millions 
of  feet  of  high  grade  thoroughly  seasoned 
lumber,  enormous  quantities  of  doors, 
roofing,  pipe,  valves,  pipe  fittings,  plumb- 
ing and  heating  material.  We  have 
prepared  complete  lists  of  everything 
we  have  for  sale  at  this  Camp  and  have 
stationed  our  representatives  on  the 
ground.  All  mail  ahould  6«  addrma»ed 
to  OS  hmre  ai  our  tnain  hmadquartmn  in 
Chicago, 

Mall  the  Coupon  for 


Camp  Shelby 

Noar  Hattiokburst  Mlaa. 

In  securing  this  camp,  we  afe  now  able 
to  place  before  you  practically  all  equip- 
ment of  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
Government  Army  Camps.  Think  of 
it!  Nearly  20,000,000  feet  of  lumber 
and  wallboard;  thousands  of  closet  out- 
fits, heating  stoves,  refrigerators  and 
heaters;  large  quantities  of  electrical 
apparatus,  pipe  and  practically  every- 
thing used  in  a  town  of  30,000  people. 
Addrm»»  all  mail  to  our  main  hmad- 
qaarten  hmrm  in  Chicago* 

All  Particulars  Now! 


$2.10 

Bought  by  us  at  less  than  the  acttial 

cost  of  manufacture.  Finest  barbed 
wire,  made  under  rigid  Government 
supervision.  Made  of  12  gauge  open- 
hearth  steel  wire  with  four  point  barbs, 
%  in. long  spaced  Sin. apart.  Covered 
with  special  weather  resisting  paint. 
Put  up  in  reels  containing  750  feet; 
weight  per  reel  58  lbs. 
KP-lOOl  625  reels  or  more,  per  reel . 
KP-lOl.  100  reeli  or  more,  per  reel . 
KP-102.  50  reels  or  more,  per  reel  . 
KP-103.  25  reels  or  more,  per  reel  . 
KP-104    Less  than  25  reels,  per  reel . 


$1.80 
1.98 
2.00 
2.08 
2.10 


Galvanized  Wire 

9  GausOf       f  0-6S 
poriOOIbs.    49 

KP-984.    New  Galvan- 
ized Wire,  in  100-lb.  bundles. 
Mill  ends  from  rejfular  jral- 
▼anized  fencing  wire,  same  as       .^.. 
mill  stock  but  not  in  continoout  lenrtbs. 
gauge  to  the  bundle.  -^  ,« 

9  Muse $3.88        12  cans* t*-!? 

10  sauce 8*50        13  c«Mt« 

11  %m»t9m 3.08       14  cmuto 


One 


4.28 
4.40 


One-Plece 
Sinks  $15.95 


20,000f000  Feet  of  High-Grade  Lumberll- 

I  Never  acain  will  you  have  auch  a  splendid  chance  to  buy  high  grade  and  thoroughly 
seasoned  lumber  Like  all  of  the  material  used  in  the  Government  Camps,  this  lumber  was  purchased 
«na^?  rilid  e^^nment  inspe^^  and  is  of  splendid  quality.    Sit  right  down  and^figure  your  requirements  now !    If 

vonr;,n  meb^ld^neso^  !«*  "«  give  you  the  benefit  of  the  savings  we  have 

made^n?hese  great^;^^^^^^^^  of  th  J  buildirlgs  at.the  camps  can  be  taken  down  and  shipped  to  you  with  a  big 

saving.    Our  complete  list  includes  buildings  of  every  size. 

2,000  Complete  Buildings! 

225  Mess  Halls,  all  sizes 
65  Store  Houses,  size  20  ft.  x  98  ft. 
95  Heater  Houses,  size  9  ft.  x  35  ft. 


I 


TImo 

to 

Pay 


(T^llJI 


ICP-6520.  ,  White 

porcelain  enameled  one- 
piece  roll  rim  sink  and 
back;  two  nickel-plated 
faucets,  strainer  and  lead 
*'P"  trap  complete. 

18in.x30in $15.9S 

20in.x36in 16.95 

Han-is'  Cream  Getter  Separators 

The  Machino  with 
a  100%  Record 

The    Harris   **Cream  Getter** 

Cream  Separator  has  made  a  remark- 
able record— not  a  single  return,  not 
acomplaint.  The  bip  increase  in  sales 
enables  us  tooffcr  all  sizes  at  big  price 
reductions.  Your  old  separator  taken 
in  exchantreas  part  payment  on  your 
I  lew  "Cream  Getter."  Buy  on  your 
own  terms. 

Smndfir»t  paynfntofwhatyoa 
can  »par«  with  your  ordmr  and  tmll 
as  how  you  can  pay  thm  balanem. 

The  same  hich  quality  "Creani  Get- 
ter" with  all  exclusive  patented  im- 
provements, including  theeqnal  milk 
distributing  slteve  now  offered  at  the  re- 
duced prices  Bhown  below.  Mail  eoapon.xor 
all  facts  and  fall  expUostioD. 


Aii   Sizes  for   Every   Use! 

200  Power  Houses,  size  9  ft.  x  35  ft. 
230  Stables,  size  24  ft.  x  100  ft. 
45  Blacksmith's  Houses  in  numerous 
sizes 


Bathroom  OutfU  Complete  ^Tl^o 


indoor  Toilet 

No 
Plumb- 


ing 
Needed 

KP-1816. 

Improved 

Clwinicsl  Indoor  Toilet.  iitt«d 
with  reffuUr  shaped  closet 
Mat  and  cover,  tnislted  in 
tiireh,  mahogany.  Cast  metal 
frame  and  baa*:  itael  casins 
enameled  in  asarc  bine.  Com* 
plete  with  exbaaat  pipe  and 
ebemieala  ready  for  use  te.eS 


ATTS 


Order 

Nnmlier 

XaTKPlOO 

Xa7NP20O 

27KPSOO 

27KP800 

27Kr700 

aTKFeoo 

X  indiestea  table  aisee 


Capacity  Bedpced 

Per  Hoar  PL'S*!-. 

xl76  Pounds  «**5'fS 

jt250  Pounds  K  M'lS 

876  Poonda  "'SS 

7M  Pounds  •    •♦•£2 

9                     950  Pounds  70.00 

Ready  for  shipment  from  Minnesota.  Pe»>»«yl- 


Slte 
N  amber 

1 


vanls.  Chieaco  Wsrehooses.  »%  Mm.  Iff  all  am*^  **  •^T^  !J^_^^^1 


Sabatantial  valam  U  offtrmdin  lhi»  m^orant^ 
"A"  gradm  bathroom  eombinatton.  OROtJi 
NOWandamt  thm  bmnmfit  of  this  anuaaal  Baving, 

KP-306.  Consists  of  white  porcelain  en- 
ameled bath  tub  5  ft.  long  and  30  in.  wide,  fitted  with 
nickel  -  plated  connected  waste  and  overflow, 
nickel-plated  double  bath  cocks.  The  white  porcelain 
enameled  lavatory  is  furnished  with  nickel-plated 
trap  and  nickel-plated  compression  faucets  indexed  for  hot  and 
cold  water.  The  closet  includes  a  white^reous  earthenware 
wash  down  Syphon  action  bowl  and  a  hlgfflNinished  golden  oak 
tank  lined  with  heavy  copper.  Closet  seaWinisbed  to  match  the 

~*~         S71.80 


Your  best  chance  to 

buy  the  world's  best  com 
shelter  at  bitr  redar«d 
prices  nnder  most  lib-       ^ 
era!  terms  with  a  30  day  free 
trial  and  guaranteed  satiaf  action 

Mfafte  HA  I''  Oarm  mn»mr  Hr  « 
wlakfca  NH.  a  BWD  who    sheila    com 
n  y  for  hia  own  om     C«p«<-lty  M  t.>  75 
bu«b«la  par  boar  with  aafi.  P    vncine. 
ou«SS4.«0.    OrSerNe.  KP-»00. 

WSlUWO.^  i<yat«fn,  cob  at«rk«r  and 
•le»ator,JT».80.   Of*»rW».K^-a01. 

No.    4  Shallor    with    eUanlnc    aratam.    cob 
atATkrr.  rraiB  oloTator  and  aatomattc  faedar, 
•a  UluauitMl.  •M.SO.  tMsr  Me.  KP-Ml. 
iai_n.  ii^  V  Cant  Wisllar  wNk  staM 
If  am  no*  f  ard  •qntpmant  tneludinc 
wasoo  box.  crmin  alarator,  cob  atnckar 
t»pa  "B"' fo»d*rooat«al  tnicka.    '^- 
MHtT  200  boahals  P«r  bo«r._oow 

Witts  No.  8  iDdar  Con 
Aiallar  for  cu»tom  work. 
With  atkodard  a^aipmant, 
waaroo   box    ar«*ataf 

JiHVsI  eob  ataekar  and 
sadar.  bora*  bitch 


CORN  SHEUERS 


Boys   the   Watts 

Ne.4Corn  Sbeller 

with  eleaninc  sys- 

ten  cob  stacker 


ho«, 

isaooo. 


tank.     Our  special  low  sale  price,  complete. 


Ordar 
Now  I 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON    NOW!J     Barbed  Hog  Fence 


••?»':J:S;-»»»i  a-i.5.' 

••5s''«-ai»*«a     0>0'f 


NAKMS  BUOTMUIS  COMFANV  Oapt.  11^.40 

Mark  an  X  in  the  squares  below  to  show  what  you  want  ua  to  lend 
you.    All  are  FREE  and  sent  postpaid. 

n  Catalof  of  GoferaBMBt  and  Genertl  Material 
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BoUatte 

□  >res*i»-UpBolt 
Tocathar  Bmldin— 

I    I  Wtaamitavt 


□  Paints.  VanisliM 
and  Supplies 


Per  Rod 


26c 


D 


Cream  Getter 
Separator  Book 


■ 
■ 


Namm • •••••••• 

R,F.  D.  BoxNbkowSikmat* 


•  Town' 


wmmmmmmmmmmmmamBwmmmmi 


f«M«  mMU  of  No.  11  tae  wira  and 
14  iatarwMdiata  Una  ■^••St-^'*^- 

I.  par  rod -^  «•• 

;\       HARRIS 


MonarchEngines 

A  splendid  engine 

with  Webster  oscillating 
magneto.  Develops  full 
rated  power.  A  sure  starter 
and  steady  worker  under  all 
conditions.     ICP*162. 


8B.P. 

6  H.P 

7  H.P. 
10  H.P. 


>  •  •  •   e  e  e  •   < 


leeeaesse 


•  ••.OO 

. .  lOO.OO 
.320.00 


a«a«'H!»S''a-.  Capa- 
city 6(Krbaabala 


1  7%    Ha*  e  •eeeeeeaei 

tH  H.P. 

*^  S  S- 
«      H.P. 


OS.OO 

....tto.oo 

....STOUW 


., S>*0'00 

standard . .  a70.00 

Feeders  for  balers  ...>.....>     7S.OO 


i9fn.z  18  in.  Junior.. 
17  in.  z  22  In. 
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Some  Essentials  for  Success  with  Potatoes 


~%  y|  Y  twenty-five  years'  experience  as  a  farmer  has 
i-VX  showed  me  that  no  matter  whether  we  attempt 
to  grow  potatoes  or  anything  else,  there  seems  to  be 
something  to  annoy  or  pester  us  in  some  way.  I 
have,  however,  no  patience  with  a  quitter  who  gives 
up  or  sidesteps  when  these  annoying  things  happen 
along.  Scab  was  the  thing  that  bothered  me  the 
first  years  I  grew  potatoes.  My  first  move  was  to 
buy  clean  seed  and  treat  it  with  formaldehyde,  but 
my  potatoes  were  as  scabby  as  before.  I  next  tried 
corrosive  sublimate,   with   the   same   result.     After 


By  J.  STUART  GROUP 

ago.)  My  experience  teaches  me  that  the  time  to 
destroy  weeds  is  just  before  they  come  up;  they 
a.re  weakest  just  before  the  first  leaves  appear  above 
the  ground.    Therefore,  about  a  week,  after  planting 


we  get  the  best  results  by  dropping  the  seed  pieces 
14  inches  apart  in  the  row,  and  the  rows  about  33 
inches  apart.  One  es^iential,  and  a  very  important 
one  it  is,  for  success  with  potatoes  is  good,  vigorous 
seed.  I  have  found,  in  discussing  the  seed  question 
with  farmers  who  grow  from  two  to  ten  acres  each 
year,   that  not  many  of  them  realize  the  value  of 


we  try  to  get  over  them  with  a  spike-tooth  harrow. 

This  disturbs  the  little  pests  just  before  they  come  the  first  sprout  that  starts  on  their  seed.     We  all 

up,   and   they   can   not   recover.      If  the   harrow   is  know  that  if  the  first  sprout  is  broken  off,  another 

kept   oft   for  ten   days  or   more,   they   are   up,   and  will   grow,   but  the   point   I    wish   to   emphasize  Is 

It  seems  that  most  weeds  take  on  a  great  amount  that   no   sprout   that   comes  on   a  potato  after  the 

making  a  careful  study  of  the  potato  scab,  I  learned     of  vigor  and  vitality   if  they  are   allowed  to  have  first  one  is  crushed  or  removed  will  have  the  vigor 

that   It    thrived    In   a   sweet   soil;    also   that   fresh     their   leaves   exposed   to  the  sun  a  few   days,   and  and  vitality  the  first  oije  had.     I  had  been  growing 

manure  made   conditions   favorable   for   the  devel-     they  are  then  much  harder  to  kill,  as  they  will  take  potatoes  for  six  years  when  I  became  convinced  of 


opment  of  the  scab 
)Bpores.  Now,  we  had 
been  using  stable  ma- 
nure pretty  liberally 
on  our  potato  ground, 
and  had  been  using 
lime  to  keep  the  land 
favorable  to  clover. 
Our  soil  was  polluted 
with  scab  spores,  so 
it  was  little  wonder  I 
got  no  good  results 
from  the  formalin 
treatment.  Last,  but 
not  least,  I  learned 
that  the  spores  do  not 
develop  in  an  acid 
soil;  also  that  the 
yield  of  potatoes  is 
not  reduced  because  of 
acidity.  Five  years 
passed  while  we  were 
learning  these  things. 
We  then  were  careful 
to  put  our  stable  ma- 
nure on  the  potato 
ground  six  months  or 
more  before  planting. 
We  plowed  the  field 
In  the  fall,  and  sowed 
ryo.      Then     In     the 
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spring,   when   the   rye 


the  above  fact,  which 
I  feel  sure  makes  a 
difference  in  the  yield 
of  fully  18  to  20  per 
cent.  As  our  seed  po- 
tatoes were  kept  in  the 
cellar  under  the  house 
during  those  first  six 
years,  by  reason  of  the 
warmth  the  sprouts 
would  start  very  early, 
and  the  greater  part  of 
them  would  be  crushed 
or  destroyed.  To  over- 
come this,  i  det-Itied  \n 
1901  to  erect  a  storage 
cellar.  This  was  dug 
Into  the  side  of  a  hill, 
and  walled  up,  double 
doors  in  the  front. 
Here  we  could  main- 
tain a  temperature  of 
34  to  38  degrees  during 
the  winter,  and  no 
sprouts  appeared. 
Early  in  April  we  re- 
moved our  seed  pota- 
toes to  the  bam  fioors. 
where  they  were 
spread  out  thinly  so 
that  each  potato  wa$ 
exposed  to  the  light. 
Under  these  conditions 


A  t*n  acre  fitld  ahowinu  rmauUm  obtained  by  thm  application  of  ntmthoda  dmacribmd  on  thia  pagm 

j  was   about    eighteen 

Inches   high,   we    plowed   and    prepared    It   for   the  a  new  hold  and  grow  If  any  roots  are  In  contact  a  short,  stocky  green  sprout  would  develop  that  was 

ipotatoes.     As  no  scab  appeared,  we  feel  sure  that  with  moist  soil.     Our  patch  is  generally  gone  over  so  tough  and  tenacious  that  In  the  process  of  cut- 

[the  grreen  rye  turned  under  made  a  sufficiently  acid  three  times  with   the   harrow,   at  intervals  of  one  ting  and  hauling  to  the  patch  not  more  than  2  per 

(condition    to    discourage    the    development    of    the  week,  next  the  cultivator.  cent,  were  broken  off  or  destroyed. 

'spores,  and  since  that  time  we  have  had  no  trouble        We  ridge  when  the  tops  are  about  seven  to  twelve  We  nev%r  cut  our  seed   until   ready  to   plant.     I 

^wlth  scabby  potatoes.  Inches  high.     1  find  it  pays  to  ridge  if  the  soil  is  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  seed   should  go  Into 

The   Illustration    on   this   page   shows   a   ten-acre  somewhat  heavy,  but  I  would  not  ridge  If  my  soil  the  ground  as   soon   as  practicable  after  it  is  cut. 

patch  of  potatoes  which  yielded  265  bushels  of  clean  was   naturally   loose  and   mellow;    I   would   merely  As  to  depth,  we  get  the  seed  pieces  as  near  to  four 

marketable  tubers   per   acre,   free   from   scab.     The  throw  a  little  ground  toward  the  hills  while  culti-  or  five  Inches  bciOw  the  level  of  the  field  as  we  can. 

patch  is  clean  of  weeds,  and  no  commercial  fertilizer  vating  to  prevent  the  tubers  from  being  exposed  to  It  positively  doe?  not  pay  to  cut  the  seed  into  small 

was   used,   as  our   soil   is   well   filled   with   humus,  the  light.     1  have  heard  quite  a  few  arguments  as  pieces.     Potatoes  are  the  best  potato  fertilizer  there 

(Our  method  of  building  up  a  soil  and  supplying  to  how  far  apart  potatoes  should  be  planted.     After  Is — a   good,   libe.-al   seed   piece  will   give  the  plant 

humus   was   fully  covered   in   an   article  whioh  ap-  experimenting  with  different  distances.  1  found  that  a  quicker  and  l»etter  start  than  any  combination  of 

peared  in  The  Practical  Farmer  about  two  years  under  our  conditions,  in  north  central  Pennsylvania,  commercial  plant  foods.   I  usually  plant  about  twelve 
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bushels  to  the  acre,  but  if  potatoes  are  low  in  price 
I  cut  the  seed  pieces  as  large  as  they  will  work 
througJi  the  planter,  which  talces  about  twe»ty 
bushels  to  plant  an  acre.  As  to  spraying.  I  find  I 
can  control  the  late  blight  with  Bordeaux  mixture — 
fi  pounds  lime  and  5  pounds  bluestone  to  50  gallons 
water.  Some  claim  this  will  also  control  early 
blight,  but  my  experience  teaches  me  it  will  not. 
1  have  a  four-row  sprayer,  and  I  know  it  does  good 
work,  because  it  controlled  the  late  blight  where 
unsprayed  rows  left  as  a  check  were  prematurely 
killed  by  the  blight. 

Any  potato  grower  who  does  not  use  bushel 
crates  should  get  busy  and  make  some.  Side  slats 
are  18  inches  long,  end  slats  13  inches,  and  corner 
posts  12  inches  high.  This  holds,  when  filled  level, 
enough  potatoes  to  fill  a  bushel  basket  heaping  full. 
I  have  about  1400  of  these  crates,  and  would  not 
do  without  them.  They  are  especially  valuable  for 
storing  potatoes.  In  a  season  when  potatoes  rot 
badly,  where  the  loss  in  bins  was  50  to  75  per  cent., 
the  loss  in  crates  was  less  than  2  per  cent.  I  prefer 
chestnut  to  any  other  wood  for  crate  material,  if 
it  can  be  had. 

A  Co-Operative  Success 


O 


CO-OPERATIVE    wool    marketing    was    tried    in 
fifteen  counties  of  Pennsylvania  last  year  with 
surprising    results.      Over 
200,000  pounds  of  the  1919 
wool   clip   have   been   han- 
dled in  this  manner,  with 
an     estimated     saving     of 
from  $10,000  to  $30,000  to 
the  farmers  of  this  state. 
In    nearly   every    case   the 
difference  in  price  received 
by    those    who    sold    their 
wool  collectively  and  those 
who  sold  individually  was 
from    5    to    15    cents    per 
pound  in  favor  of  collective 
selling.      In    two    counties, 
McKean  and  Lawrence,  the 
county     sheep     and     wool 
growers'   associations   han- 
dled the  business.     Under 
their    direction    the    wool 
was  collected  at  a  central 
point  and  stored.    Through 
the  county  agent  and  W.  B. 
Connell.  animal  husbanary 
extension    representative 
from     the     Pennsylvania 
State    College,    a   qualified 
man     was     obtained     who 

sorted  the  wool  into  eight  recognized  market  grades. 
The  classified  wool  was  then  offered  for  sale  by  the 
sealed  bid  plan  and  disposed  of  to  the  highest  bidder. 
The   McKean   County    Sheep   and   Wool   Growers' 
Association  sold  15,346  pounds  of  graded  wool   for 
$9717,  while  the  Lawrence  county  organization  han- 
dled a  total  of  31,280  pounds  of  graded  wool,  which 
brought  $21,573.67.     In  other  counties  the  farmers, 
with  the  aid  and  advice  of  the  county  agent,  pooled 
their  wool.     In  some  cases  this  was  sold  right  in 
the  counties  before  shipment;   in  others  it  was  con- 
signed  to   commission   houses   in    Philadelphia  and 
Wheeling.    It  was  found  that  graded  wool  especially 
appealed    to   the   buyers,   and   that   in    the   case   of 
ungraded  wool  the  poorest  set  the  price.    When  the 
wool  Is  graded  the  buyer  can  see  what  he  is  getting, 
and  the  farmer  receives  an  honest  price  for  what 
he  has  to  sell. 


Agricultural  Notes  from 
England 

F.  V/.  BALDERSTON 

[This  is  the  first  letter  we  have  received  from 
Mr.  Balderston,  secretary  of  the  Interstate  Milk 
Producers'  Association,  who  is  on  his  way,  with  a 
party  of  Friends,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Hoover,  to 
help  feed  the  German  children.  We  hope  to  have 
letters  regularly,  telling  something  of  what  he  sees 
and  does. — E^iDITor.] 

NE  cannot  get  more  than  a  cursory  impression 
of  agricultural  conditiojis  in  England  during 
a  one-week  stay— and  that  largely  in  London.  There 
are  some  important  observations  that  have  been 
made  to  me,  however,  by  men  I  have  met  here. 

First,  the  cougtry  is  actively  discussing  the  quee- 
tion  of  a  post-war  agricultural  policy.  A  recent 
commission  brought  in  a  majority  report  advising 
the  government  to  subsidize,  or,  rather,  guarantee 
a  profit  to,  certain  classes  of  producers,  who  could, 
and  would  thereby  be  expected  to,  increase  the  local 
supply  of  foodstuffs.  The  minority  report  declared 
'for  a  hands-off  policy,  with  the  farmers  playing  safe 
and  thereby  to  some  extent — how  much  they  do  not 
yet  know — producing  less,  though  on  a  safer  margin. 
The  London  Times  of  December  29th  says  it  is  in 
any  event  a  consumers'  problem — the  farmers  are 


With  high  priced  land,  labor  and  ««*</,  mfficimnt  mmthoda  muat  fr«  tmploymd.     A  modern  potato  plantmr 

Boon  pay»  for  ittelf  fry  thm  incrmaaed  crop  it  a««ar«« 


More  than  1300  members  of  the  clergy  who  are  in 
small  towns  and  villages  have  been  invited  to  attend 
the  conference  of  village  ministers  which  will  be 
conducted  In  co-operation  with  the  Cornell  University 
Christian  Association  and  the  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
churches  from  February  9th  to  12th,  during  Farm- 
ers' Week.  The  different  sessions  will  be  focused 
upon  the  work  and  problems  of  the  ministers  of 
village  churches  in  New  York  state.  Cornell  prob- 
lems are  closely  related  to  those  of  village  churches. 


going  to  play  safe.  Talking  with  such  well-informed 
people  as  I  have  met,  one  thing  is  certain,  the  present 
government  maximum  price  of  butter  (2%  ^hillings) 
is  driving  all  the  English  butter  dairies  out  of 
business.  This  may  be  what  the  government  wants 
to  do,  for  it  is  largely  interested  in  the  margarine 
trade.  We  get  butter  sometimes,  but  the  supply 
is  meaner.  At  the  present  -rate  of  exchange  this 
price  would  only  mean  about  50  cents  in  United 
States  money. 

Milk  is  scarce.    We  see  it  doled  out  to  families  ac- 
cording to  certain   regulations.     We  get  condensed 
milk  and  water  on  the  tables  for  our  "porridge"  and 
coffee.    Milk  retails  at  1  shilling  a  quart— now  equal 
to  about  20  cents.    The  usual  method  of  delivery  is 
from  hand  carts,  whix;h  contain  a  big  can  with  a 
spigot  and  a  number  of  small  tins  for  individuals. 
There  are  very  few  bottles  to  be  seen.   The  milk  costs 
1  penny  ( 2  cents)  extra  served  that  way.    Some  aspire 
to  a  pony  or  donkey  cart,  but  most  do»  their  own 
pushing.    The  milk  comes  from  the  farms  in  big  cans 
which  hold   sixty-eight  quarts,  and  look  like  great 
milking-machine  palls  with  a  tight  lid  that  hinges  on. 
They  are  called  "churns,"  and  no  wonder,  for  they  are 
the  shape  of  the  old-fashioned  churn  whose  dasher 
was  plunged  up  and  down.     The  milk   is  received 
twice  a  day  from  the  country  at  central  pasteuriza/- 
tlon  plants,  from  which  it  is  distributed  to  branches 
from  which  the  pushcarts  go  out  into  the  surround- 


ing streets.  One  pushcart  can  apparently  serve  about 
200  quarts  per  day  or  more,  making  the  double 
delivery. 

I  have  seen  very  little  of  the  country  end  of  the 
business,  but  the  green  grass  pastures  are  well  cared 
for,  and  the  stacks  of  hay  give  evidence  of  an  abun- 
dant crop  last  year.  The  grass  is  still  green  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  and  many  fields  have  sheep, 
calves  and  horses  in  them.  The  milk  cows  are  kept 
carefully  housed  and  tended,  being  fed  on  hay.  roots, 
some  grain  and  imported  cake  meal. 

I  take  off  my  hat  to  the  London  "Bobbies,"  who 
are  the  finest  policemen  I  know.     I  enjoy  the  clean 
streets  and  the  tubes  which  whisk  us  to  our  destina- 
tions  in   short   order.     The  busses   on   the   streets 
are   convenient   for   slower   trips,   and    very   cheap. 
They  get  about  readily,  and  don't  block  the  highway 
like  trolleys.     There  are  very  few  surface  "trams" 
or  trolleys  in  the  city.    There  are  no  high  buildings, 
and  very  little  present-day  building  operations  going 
on.    There  are  very  few  private  automobiles.    Gaso- 
line is  too  high  in  price — three  times  our  United 
States   price.     Plenty  of  horse-drawn   vehicles   are 
to  be  seen,  and  the  horses  are  much  better  bred  and 
better  cared  for  than  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
We  look  with  mild  interest  on  the  horse  guards 
which  are  mounted  around  Buckingham  Palace  in 
their  gorgeous  array,  and   on  all  the  trappings  of 
royalty  around   the   many   castles,   and  smile,   for, 

after  all,  it  means  but  little 
to  the  real  government. 
There  is  much  simplicity 
about  the  quarters  of  the 
real  government  of  the 
British  Empire  that  makes 
many  state  governments  in 
the  United  States  look 
sumptuous  in  comparison. 
The  American  embassy  is, 
however,  housed  here  in  a 
very  modest  house  on  a 
quiet  though  aristocratic 
square. 

Tea  at  4  P.  M.  is  a  func- 
tion that  we  smile  at  pri- 
vately, and  yet  gracefully 
accept.  All  business  stops 
for  it.  Every  office  has  its 
equipment  for  making  the 
beverage,  and  its  crackers 
and  cake  tins. 

One  day  I  visited  the  ex- 
tensive lime  quarries  near 
Oxted  in  Surrey,  where  the 
chalk    of    the    "downs"    is 
burnt     for     building     and 
agricultural    purposes.      It 
is  such  soft  rock  that  it  can  be  gotten  out  without 
much  labor,  and  seems  to  make  good  lime.     Much 
is    used    locally    by    the    farmers   without   burning, 
because  the   frost  breaks   it   up  very   satisfactorily 
when  spread  out  on  the  surface  of  the  fields. 

We  leave  tonight  for  Holland  and  on  to  Berlin. 
The  Imperator — the  boat  on  which  we  came  over — 
was  slow,  and  that  delay  threw  us  into  the  Christ^ 
mas  season  here.  We  are  therefore  leaving  at  the 
firsf^eppoitunity  after  geting  our  affairs  in  shape 
here.     We  have  been  here  just  a  week. 


I 


London,  December  29,  1919. 


The  farmer  who  gives  his  farm  a  name  will 
become  more  attached  to  and  interested  in  the  place. 
It  gives  him  pride  and  a  sense  of  dignity  when  he 
refers  to  his  home  as  the  "Oak  Brook"  or  "Pine 
Crest"  farm,  as  the  case  may  be,  repeats  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Agricultura  He  will  take 
more  pride  in  the  appearance  of  the  farm  and  the 
products  it  produces.  A  farm  home  may  be  known 
far  and  wide  by  some  significant  name,  and  a  farmer 
should  awaken  to  his  opportunity.  In  connection 
with  farm  name,  the  farmer  should  use  printed 
letterheads  and  envelopes,  as  it  will  give  publicity 
to  his  farm  and  is  a  business  expedient  that  all 
practical  business  men  are  pursuing.  The  typewriter 
is  coming  into  general  use,  and  keeping  of  farm  ao 
counts  is  being  recognized  as  a  business  necessity. 
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interdenominational;  it  is  just  the  life  that  is  Christ     co-operated  by  placing  their  efficient  teaching  force 

— so  how  can  it  be  narrow  or  bigoted?  at  the  disposal  of  the  meetings.    This  was  the  first 

Many  of  the  letters  I  have  received  have  breathed     time  for  many  years  that  such  close  co-operation  has 
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FEBRUARY  1,  1920 


SEVERAL  readers  have  asked  me  how  many  letters 
I  have  received,  in  response  to  editorials  I  have 
written  for  this  page  during  the  past  few  months 
concerning  the  Victorious  Life,  asking  for  the  book- 
lets I  offered  free.  I'm  going  to  answer  that  question 
here,  so  that  not  only  the  inquirers,  but  all  my 
readers,  may  know,  and  perhaps  can  help  answer 
a  question  I'm  going  to  ask.  I  have  had  just  106 
requests  for  Victorious  Life  literature. 

Now  here's  my  question'.  Are  all  the  rest  of  the 
many  thousands  of  Pbactical  Farmer  readers  al- 
ready enjoying  the  Victorious  Life;  or  don't  they 
want  a  life  of  victory;  or  have  I  told  about  it  so 
badly  that  they  didn't  understand,  or  were  not 
attracted   by,  it'.' 

While  none  of  us  can  answer  that  question  for  all, 
or  any  great  number,  of  Practical  Farmer  readers, 
each  can  answer  it  for  at  least  one.  If,  answering 
the  first  part  of  the  question  for  yourself,  you  are 
enjoying  a  life  of  Victory  in  Christ,  I  join  you  in 
praising  God  for  it,  and  I'd  like  to  know  you  and 
congratulate  you,  for  I'm  learning  that  it's  the  one 
life  worth  while.  If,  answering  the  second  part, 
you  think  you  don't  want  a  life  of  Victory  In  Christ. 
I  wish  I  could  tell  you  what  a  mistake  you  are 
making — how  much  you  are  missing — as  I  know 
from  my  own  personal  experience.  But  if,  answer- 
ing the  thirfi  par^  of  ray  question,  my  faulty  presen- 
tation has  not  made  attractive  to  you  the  life  of 
victory  and  that  is  the  reason  for  your  not  seeking 
more  light  on  it,  perhaps  right  here  I  can  clear  up 
that  difficulty. 

If  you  have  thought  of  the  Victorious  Life  as  a 
new  cult  or  a  new  religion,  you  are  laboring  under 
a  misapprehension  which  should  be  corrected  at 
once;  the  Victorious  Life  testimony  is  orthodox — 
a  part  of  "the  faith  once  for  all  delivered  to  the 
saints".  You  will  remember  our  Lord  Jesus  derived 
his  name  from  the  fact  that  "He  shall  save  His 
people  from  their  sins",  and  in  His  life  and  death 
and  resurrection  He  not  only  offered  "His  people" 
salvation  from  the  penaltif  of  their  sins  in  the  life 
to  come,  but  victory  over  the  power  of  sin  in  the 
present  life;  He  said  this  Himself,  and  It  was 
understood  and  reiterated  by  St.  John.  St.  James. 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul;  It  wa«  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  of  the  New  Testament  days,  but  in  the  latter 
days  we  seem  to  have  forgotten  It.  The  Victorious 
Life  is  not  a  denominational  movement ;  it  is  broadly 


an  earnest  Christian  spirit  but  have  told  of  a  longing 
for  something  deeper  and  more  satisfying  in  the 
writers'  dally  lives  than  they  had  yet  experienced — 
in  short,  they  crave  victory;  but  almost  invariably 
each  such  letter  has  told  also  of  defeat  in  a  long 
and  earnest  struggle  against  sin,  and  the  writer  has 
expressed  the  conviction  that  victory  was  not  for 
him — or  her.  Well,  as  long  as  you  and  I  struggle 
for  it,  friends,  victory  over  the  power  of  sin  cer- 
tainly isn't  for  us!  For  victory,  like  salvation, 
is  a  free  gift — it  can't  be  won;  It's  a  matter  of 
grace,  not  works.  If  w?e  could  conquer  sin  ourselves 
the  wonderful  sacrifice  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of 
God  was  useless — vain.  God  freely  offers  us  victory 
in  the  person  of  His  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ — 
for  victory  Is  not  a  thing,  It  Is  a  Person,  you  see. 

And  what  Is  our  part  In  this  victory?  Why,  cer- 
tainly not  to  struggle  over  it  or  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
the  giver,  but  just  to  accept  it.  But  if  we  are  going 
to  accept  this  gift — which  is  just  Himself,  you 
know — and  take  Him  Into  our  heart  and  life,  we 
must  understand  of  course  that  He  Is  to  have  our 
iohole  heart  and  our  whole  body  for  His  habitation — 
He  won't  share  either  with  "the  world,  the  flesh  or 
the  devil".  That  means  surrender  of  our  minds, 
our  wills,  our  ambitions,  our  bodies,  our  substance — 
everything — to  His  blessed  purpose  and  guidance — 
withholding  nothing,^  "presenting  your  bodies  a 
living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto  Grod,  which  is 
your  reasonable  service." 

And  having  surrendered — having  "let  go  and  let 
God" — there's  nothing  more  for  us  to  do,  nothing 
more  we  can  do — except  one  little  thing;  but  that 
one  little  thing  is  a  stumbling  block  to  many.  Hav- 
ing put  our  life,  our  all,  in  His  keeping,  we  must 
believe  in  His  faithfulness,  in  His  sufficiency  for 
all  our  needs;  having  accepted  the  free  gift  of 
victory,  we  must  believe  that  victory  is  ours.  Sev- 
eral of  the  letters  that  have  come  to  me  have  shown 
plainly  that  the  writers  were  living  surrendered 
lives,  but  plainly  stated  that  they  were  not  enjoying 
victory;    they  were   suffering  the   penalty   imposed 


existed  between  all  the  forces  in  the  state  having 
to  do  with  the  advancement  of  agriculture,  and 
great  hopes  are  held  for  future  developments.  One 
thing  everybody  regards  as  essential  is  a  great 
building  or  hall  where  gatherings  of  this  kind  may 
be  held ;  otherwise  it  will  be  necessary  to  hold  them 
in  a  larger  city,  such  as  Philadelphia  or  Pittsburgh. 
This  year  the  exhibits  of  farm  products,  vocational 
schools,  boys'  and  girls'  club  work.  State  College 
extension  work  and  commercial  devices  of  many 
kinds  completely  swamped  two  of  the  largest  avail- 
able places  in  Harrlsburg  and  made  much  confusion 
which  better  accommodations  would  eliminate. 


A' 


An  Expensive  Experiment  in  Politics 

LL    of    us    read    with    interest    the    wonderful 
claims   made   by   the   Non-Partisan    League  of 
North  Dakota,  and  have  been  waiting  with  curiosity 
a    report   as    to   just   what    Its    permanent   success 
would   be.     You   will    recall    when   the  league   was 
stripped  of  all   its  embellishments  it  was  nothing 
but  an  experiment  in  radical  state  socialism.     The 
promises   made    by   the    promoters   of   the   scheme 
appealed    so  to  the  farmers,   who   were  largely   in 
the  majority  In  North  Dakota,  that  the  plan  spread 
like  wildfire,  and  for  a  while  farmers  fell  all  over 
themselves  to  pay  the  sixteen  dollars  which  repre- 
sented the  price  of  admission.     With  the  resulting 
vast  amount  of  money  attempts  have  been  made  to 
establish  the  league  in  certain  eastern  states,  but  so 
far  they  have  been  unsuccessful,  to  the  great  credit 
of  the  men  and  women  who  are  on  the  farms  and 
take  time  to   reason   things  out   before  they   part 
with  their  money.    We  know  when  the  state  be«;ins 
to  do  things  for  the  benefit  of  its  citizens,  instead 
of  having  the  so-called  utilities  owned  and  operated 
by  private  capital,  somebody  has  to  pay  the  bills, 
and  they  will  be  big  ones.     When  the  farmers  of 
North  Dakota  get  their  tax  bills  they  will  clearly 
see  the  truth   of  this,   and  much   of  their  former 
enthusiasm  will  be  lost.     Many   specific   instances 
of  this  kind  were  presented  by  Floyd  R,  Todd,  a 


on  the  people  of  Jesus'  own  country  where  "He  did     prominent  manufacturer  of  agricultural  machinery. 


not  many  mighty  works  because  of  their  unbelief" 
(Matt.  13:  58).  If  you  want  mighty  works  in  your 
life,  don't  forget  to  both  surrender  and  believe! 

The  Victorious  Life  is  a  life  of  victory  over  sin, 
a  life  of  joy  and  freedom  from  worry,  a  life  of 
constant  fellowship  with  God,  a  life  of  fruit-bearing. 
Do  you  have  this  life?  Do  you  feel  the  need  of  it? 
If  you  want  to  know  more  about  it  I'll  be  glad  to 
send  you  several  helpful  booklets  on  the  subject  if 
you'll  ask  me.  If  you've  already  had  some  litera- 
ture but  want  more,  please  tell  me  what  you've 
had  so  I  won't  duplicate  it.  If  you  have  any  specific 
questions  you  want  to  ask  I'll  be  glad  to  answer  them 
if  I  can.  Edward  T.  Walker. 

Farmers  Meet  and  Conquer 

PENNSYLVANIA  agriculture  has  made  its  im- 
pression on  the  authorities  at  Harrlsburg.  For 
a  long  time  it  has  been  a  favorite  theme  to  expound 
upon  and  laud  to  the  skies,  but  until  the  farmers 
themselves  met  at  the  state  capital  for  four  days' 
conference.  January  20th  to  23d.  It  lacked  concrete 
evidence.  Indeed,  even  the  governor  himself  thought 
other  business  calling  for  his  presence  was  more 
Important  than  addressing  a  handful  of  lukewarm 
farmers,  and  would  doubtless  have  failed  to  appear 
before  the  gathering  If  the  secretary  of  agriculture 
had  not  convinced  him  that  It  was  not  that  kind  of 
an  audience  waiting  for  him;  on  the  contrary,  the 
largest  auditorium  in  Harrlsburg  was  filled  to  the 
doors  with  men  and  women  right  from  the  farms 
in  every  county  of  the  state,  and  after  the  governor 
had  delivered  his  message  and  seen  and  felt  the 
enthusiasm,  he  confessed  to  the  secretary  that  it 
would  have  been  a  great  mistake  to  miss  such  a 
stirring  occasion.  This  was  the  feeling  on  all  sides 
during  the  meetings  of  the  twelve  state  organiza- 
tions, the  state  departments  of  agriculture  and 
education  and  the  autAiorities  at  State  College,  who    pointers. 


in  an  address  he  gave  recently  in  New  York  at  the 
Agricultural  Publishers'  Association.  He  read  from 
county  records  in  that  state  of  tax  increases  between 
200  and  300  per  cent.,  and  said  that  such  statements 
would  be  real  news  to  North  Dakota  farmers,  as 
they  have  not  received  their  tax  bills  yet.  Assessed 
valuations  in  some  cases  between  1916  and  1919  have 
been  increased  548  per  cent,  while  the  tax  paid  for 
the  same  period  Is  182  per  cent.  Just  what  the 
result  will  be  when  these  facts  are  generally  known 
in  the  state  and  their  significance  and  bearing  on 
the  league's  experiment  realized,  It  would  be  hard 
to  say,  but  surely  It  would  not  be  human  nature 
if  a  great  deal  of  resentment  is  not  felt  toward  it, 
and  possibly  the  Non-Partlsan  League  Is  doomed. 
One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  combating  the 
growth  of  the  league  In  North  Dakota  has  been  the 
Inability  to  reach  the  people  with  the  truth  about  It. 
While  farmers  are  proverbially  known  as  giving  mat- 
ters serious  thought,  It  is  not  possible  to  get  fair 
judgment  when  only  one  side  of  a  question  has  been 
presented.  The  tax  bills  now  speak  louder  and  will 
bring  quicker  results  than  the  most  polished  orator, 
but  It  Is  a  high  price  to  pay  for  something  which 
started  on  the  wrong  premises.  The  results,  though, 
win  go  a  long  ways  toward  blighting  any  chances 
the  league  may  have  had  of  gaining  control  in 
any  other  state. 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

"Growing  Beef  on  the  Farm"  Is  the  title  of 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1073.  and  covers,  as  com- 
pletely as  can  be  don^  In  twenty-four  pages,  this 
important  Industry.  It  tells  not  only  what  kind  of 
cows,  sires  and  care  are  essential  to  get  a  herd  of 
beef  animals,  but  devotes  considerable  space  to 
feeds  and  rations.  For  the  man  thinking  of  trying 
the  beef  proposition  this  bulletin  has  many  valuable 
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Growing  the  Early  Garden  Plants 


W.  F.  MASSBY 


It  takes  a  good  while  and  a  great 
deal  of  care  to  get  the  earliest  tomatoes 
in  your  locality,  but  every  true  gar- 
dener takes  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
getting  the  summer  vegetables  ahead 
of  his  fellow  gardeners,  and  the 
labor  is  simply  a  stir  to  his  garden 
enthusiasm. 

As  to  the  time  for  sowing  the  seed, 
that  depends,  of  course,  on  the  climate. 
A  good  rule  is  to  sow  the  seed  ten 
weeks  in  advance  of  the  time  that  the 
plants  can  be  set  in  the  open  ground, 
ffere  that  means  the  first  week  in 
February.  I  sow  the  seed  in  a  shallow 
box  or  flat,  as  gardeners  call  these 
boxes,  three  inches  deep.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  greenhouse  you  can  sow 
the  seed  in  a  similar  box  in  the  sunny 
window  of  a  warm  room.  Or,  having 
sashes  and  frames,  prepare  a  hot  bed, 
and  sow  in  that.  A  very  small  hot  bed 
"wJll  start  plants  enough  to  take  a 
great  deal  of  room  in  cold  frame, 
where  they  must  be  transplanted  to 
get  stout  and  to  harden  off  for  trans- 
planting to  the  garden. 

Seed  sown  in  a  hot  bed  and  let  grow 
rankly  and  thickly,  with  a  great  deal 
of  stem  and  very  little  root,  are  only 
worth  throwing  away,   instead  of  set- 
ting in  the  garden.    If  you  cannot  have 
the  cold  frame,  you  had  just  as  well 
not  attempt  the  early  tomatoes.    When 
sown  in  the  sitting-room  window,  you 
^can  transplant  them  to  other  flats,  set- 
ting deeper  and  giving  more  room,  till 
you   have   plants   four    or  five   inches 
high.     Then  if  you  have  no  sashes  nor 
cold    frame,    you    can    make   a    rough 
frame  of  boards,  on  edge,  a  foot  wide, 
and   bank    around    outside   and    cover 
with  twilled  cotton,  and  set  the  plants 
■four  inches  apart  each  way.     Then  Dy 
Btripping  the  cloth  off  on  warm,  sunny 
days  and  giving  some  extra  cover  on 
fold  nights,  you  can  get  good,  strong 
plants  and  get  them  hardened  so  as  to 
transplant   easily.     The   fact  that   the 
plants  are  comparatively  hardy  will  be 
ehown    by   the    stems    getting   a   dark 
purplish   tint,   rather  than  the  tender 
green.    These  plants  can  be  lifted  with 
a  garden  trowel,  retaining  a  mass  of 
soil,   and   then   set   in   holes  prepared, 
into    which   water   is   poured   and   the 
plants  set  In  it  at  once  and  the  earth 
drawn  in.     I  set  them  this  way  every 
spring,    and    seldom   have   a   plant   to 
wilt  at  all. 

The  more  the  plants  are  transplanted 
before  going  to  the  garden,  the  better 
the  plants  and  the  earlier  the  fruiting. 
Sowing   the    seed    In    the    flat   in    the 
greenhouse,  I  transplant  them  as  soon 
a«  they   are   large   enough   to   handle, 
even  in  the  seed-leaf  state.    I  set  them 
two    inches   apart   in    similar   shallow 
boxes,    and   when    I    have   little,   well- 
developed   plants   three   inches  high   I 
Bet  them  in  2  Ms-inch  flower  pots.    From 
Beed  sown  the  first  week  in  February 
this  will  bring  us  to  the  first  week  In 
March.    After  the  middle  of  March  and 
up  to  end  of  the  month  it  is  safe  to 
get  them  In  a  cold  frame  four  Inches 
apart.     There  I   expose  to  the  air  at 
•very  favorable  occasion,  closing  early 
In  the  afternoon.     Finally  the  sashes 
are  left   open    night   and   day,   unless 
there    is   a   sudden    change   to    colder 
weather.    The  plants  are  usually  short 
•nd  stout  stemmed,  showing  bloom  or 


even  green  fruit,  and  by  the  20th  of 
April  they  go  into  the  garden.  The 
earlier  we  get  them  out  and  live,  the 
earlier  the  ripe  fruit.  Hence  I  take 
some  risk,  for  we  are  liable  to  a  re- 
verse, and  may  catch  a  frost  even 
in  May. 

Therefore  I  always  try  to  have  a 
surplus  number  of  plants,  for  there  are 
always  people  wanting  to  buy  them. 
This  surplus  is  kept  in  the  frames  as 
a  resource  in  an  emergency,  and  I 
never  let  anyone  have  a  plant  till  I 
am  pretty  well  assured  that  mine  out- 
side are  safe.  Still,  I  do  not  abandon 
the  outside  plants  even  if  frost  threat- 
ens. In  that  case  I  have  a  lot  of 
cardboard  protectors,  conical  in  shape, 
like  little  tents.  These  are  set  over 
the  plants,  and  banked  all  around  with 
soil  to  prevent  blowing  off.  Formerly 
I  practiced  laying  a  wisp  of  hay  on  a 
plant  after  turning  it  down  carefully, 
and  then  shoveling  earth  over  them. 
I  have  in  this  way  carried  tomato 
plants  through  a  cold  wave  that  went 
down  to  21. 

If  I  was  growing  tomatoes  for  mar- 
ket I  would  use  a  good  strain  of  seed 
of  the  Earliana,  a,nd  at  same  time  have 
plenty  of  plants  of  the  Bonny  Best  to 
set  at  same  time.  The  Earliana  throws 
Its  whole  crop  almost  at  once  and  is 
done.  The  Bonny  Best  is  but  a  little 
behind  it,  and  is  a  far  better  tomato, 
and  will  keep  bearing  for  a  long  sea- 
son. In  field  culture  it  is  common  to 
let  tomato  plants  take  their  natural 
habit  on  the  ground.  In  the  garden  it 
pays  well  to  take  the  plants  and  train 
to  single  stem.  I  set  stakes  six  feet 
tall  in  rows  three  feet  apart  and  two 
feet  apart  in  the  rows.  A  plant  is 
set  on  the  south  side  of  each  stake, 
and  the  plants  are  tied  to  the  stakes 
as  they  grow,  and  all  side  shoots  or 
suckers  kept  pinched  out.  This  gives 
more  plants  in  the  same  space,  as  the 
plants  tumbling  on  the  ground  need 
4  by  4  feet  space,  and  will  give  earlier 
fruit  and  much  more  of  It. 

"When  I  take  the  tomato  plants  out 
of  the  frames,  1  at  once  sow  in  the 
frame  seed  of  later  varieties  to  make 
plants  to  come  in  as  the  earlier  ones 
are  failing.  Spraying  frequently  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  is  essential,  for 
otherwise  the  plants  will  soon  be  drop- 
ping their  lower  leaves,  till  by  the  time 
the  crop  is  well  advanced  there  will 
be  only  a  tuft  at  the  top  and  the  later 
fruit  will  be  of  little  value.  This  leaf 
blight  is  everywhere,  but  can  be  con- 
trolled, while  the  bacterial  blight  that 
infest^  southern  gardens  cannot  be 
managed. 

In  my  own  garden  I  use  no  early 
tomato  but  the  Bonny -Best,  as  I  am 
willing  to  wait  a  day  or  two  rather 
than  use  Earliana.  For  the  later  sorts 
I  use  Success,  Globe  and  Puritan  Hill. 

EGO    PLANTS 

Sow  seed  of  the  Black  Beauty  the 
last  of  February.  I  sow  th'^se  in  the 
greenhouse  in  flats,  just  as  I  do  to- 
mato seed,  but  do  not  sow  so  early, 
for  I  do  not  try  to  harden  off  the 
plants  In  a  cold  frame,  as  they  are 
more  apt  to  get  stunted,  and  a  stunted 
egg  plant  is  poor  stock.  I  set  the 
plants  as  soon  as  large  enough  in 
2Vlj-inch  pots,  and  when  they  have 
pretty    well    crowded    the    small    pots 


Earlier  Maturity 
Paid  for  tlie  Fertilizer 


Read  what  Mr.  C.  C.  Sorenson,  a  progres- 
sive Wisconsin  farmer,  says: 

"I  increased  my  yield  of  potatoes  75  to  100 
bushels  per  acre  and  improved  the  quality,  by  us- 
ing o.ie-half  ton  per  acre  of  a  good  grade  of  fer- 
tilizer. The  crop  matured  a  week  to  ten  days 
earlier  and  the  difference  in  price  between  Sep- 
tember 20th  and  September  30th  last  year  more 
than  paid  for  the  fertilizer." 

Mr.  Sorenson  is  a  regular  user  of 


AAC*  Fertilizers 


because  they  produce  big  yields  of  quality  potatoes  and  other 
crops.  They  supply  the  right  amounts  of  ammonia,  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash,  derived  from  the  best  plant  food 
materials.  They  help  to  give  a  quick  start,  rapid  growth 
and  early  maturity.  There  are  special  A.  A.  C.  Fertilizers 
for  the  different  farm  crops. 

We  can  hrlp  you  to  select  the  right  fertilizer  for  your  require 
ments.     Tell  us  the  crops  you  grow  and  the  an>ount  of  fertilizer  you 
expect  to  use.     We  will  gladly  send  you  our  56  page  book  '  'How  to 
Makt  Money  with  FertUizers."     Write  today. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 


Atlanta 
Boston 
Baltimois 
BurrALO 


Charleston 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbia 


DSTKOIT 

Jacksonville 
Los  Angeles 

MONTGOMEEY 


New  Yoek 

PHILADBLrHIA 

8t.  Louis 
Savannah,  Etc. 


FUf  Addrut  Oiict  N0tir$it  f  Y»u 


'*Low  and  Easy  to 

Note  how  evenly  the  m»- 
terlal  Is  l)€lng  applied. 
The  picture  telia  the 
true  story 


THE    GUARANTEE    SPREADER 
Hard  To  Wear  Out 

Imacine  a  GIANT  of  POWERFUL 
X STRENGTH,  then  you  have  a  mighty  good 
Ivlfllon   of   the   new     GUARANTEE    LIMB 

and  FERTIUZER  SPREADER. 

Consider,  please,  the  superior  featnres.such 
as  the  hiirrowlng  attachment. super-feed.shtft- 
Ing  clutch  and  spreading  device.  For  dura- 
hUlty.  simplicity  and  practicability,  gentle- 
men, there  nc\«er  has  been  a  spreader  to  equal 
her.  for  spreading  Mime,  ground  lUneBtone. 
commerclarfertillMTS,  etc.,  EVENLY,  or  If 
you  so  desire  she  will  bow  in  rows  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  She  works  with  case,  but 
what  I  like  about  her  most  Is  the  sturdy  way 
•he  Is  built  Place  your  order  early  to  avoid 
the  rush.  You  can  save  $15  by  IjcIok  the  nrrt 
one  In  your  county  to  purchase  a  ttUARAN- 
TKE  SPREADER.  BETTER  \WIITE  U3 
TODAY.    Thank  you. 

Guarantee  Mfg.  Co., 
Mail  Division  Dept.  G>  51 

Woodsboro,  MaryUndf 


J^A^(Xtmij^Jwm2k&ak 


cLats  not  ri€L  ni//i 
^f/^XW  (^/ctu  Co . 
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with  roots,  transplant  Ihem  to  4-lnch 
pots,  and  grow  on  in  the  greenhouse 
till  the  leaves  are  as  large  as.  my  hand 
and  the  soil  outside  is  warm.  That 
is  early  in  June.  Then  they  are 
planted  in  the  richest  soil  at  hand,  and 
treated  to  side  dressings  of  nitrate  of 
soda  to  push  them  into  rapid  growth. 
They  are  regularly  irrigated,  for  there 
is  no  garj}en  plant  that  needs  more 
moisture  in  hot  weather. 

CABBAOB  'PLANTS 

Succession  cabbages  to  follow  the 
Wakefield,  sown  in  the  fall  and  set 
either  outside  or  wintared  in  frames, 
should  now  be  sown  in  a  cold  frame. 
The  Copenhagen  Market  is  a  good  va- 
riety for  this  crop,  and  some  seed 
of  the  Brunswick  sown  at  same  time 
wi^l  make  good  fall  cabbages  in 
September. 

If  not  sown  in  January,  you  can 
still  sow  seed  of  the  Prizetaker  onion 
for  transplanting  in  late  March  or 
early   April. 

LETIUCE   PLANTS 

Sow  seed,  in  a  frame,  of  the  Hanson 
and  Wonderful  lettuces  to  make  plants 
for  setting  in  the  garden  early  in 
spring.  These  are  better  than  the  Big 
Boston  for  spring  setting,  as  they  do 
not  run  to  seed  so  quickly.  Some  seed 
of  the  Grand  Rapids  lettuce  can  also 
be  sown  in  a  frame  and  let  remain  and 
grow  for  the  earliest  leaf  lettuce. 

MELONS    AND    CUCUMBERS     ^ 

Of  course,  the  planting  time  for 
these  is  a  good  way  off,  but  it  is  well 
to  take  the  hint  from  the  market  men, 
who  prepare  their  ground  here  in  Janu- 
ary or  February,  mark  out  the  hills 
for  watermelons,  cantaloupes  and  cu- 
cumbers and  get  the  manure  in,  letting 
it  lie  and  rot  till  April. 

EARLY  PEAS 

I  try  to  get  in  the  extra  early  peas 
the  first  opportunity  that  the  soil  can 
be  worked  after  the  middle  of  January. 
For  this  crop  I  use  the  Nonpareil, 
which  belongs  to  the  Alaska  type.  I 
also  sow  some  Thos.  Laxton  and  Sut- 
ton's Excelsior  to  immediately  follow 
the  Nonpareil.  The  later  peas  of 
higher  quality  and  wrinkled  seed  I  do 
not  sow  till  March  and  up  to  last  of 
that  month  in  succession.  Telephone 
and  Longfellow,  the  last  the  best  of 
all  late  peas.  I  grow  these  late  tall 
peas  on  my  woven  wire  fences. 


^    Cutting  Out  Peach  Borers 

Peach  tree  borers,  the  most  destruc- 
tive insects  in  peach  orchards  of  east- 
ern United  States,  are  best  controlled 
by  worming,  or  cutting  the  grubs  out 
of  their  burrows  with  a  sharp  knife  in 
late  fall  and  early  spring.  EJntoraolo- 
gists  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
say  that  nearly  all  sprays  and  washes, 
as  well  as  all  mechanical  protectors 
and  barriers,  are  of  doubtful  value, 
some  not.4>aying  for  the  cost  of  their 
application  and  others  being  positively 
injurious. 

During  the  winter  the  insect  lives  as 
a  larva  in  a  deep  burrow  under  the 
bark  of  the  peach  tree  a  few  inches 
below  the  soil  level.  With  the  warm 
days  of  early  spring  it  feeds  upon  the 
tender  growing  tissues  beneath  the 
bark,  causing  the  tree  to  become 
sickly  and  unproductive  and  often  to 
die  if  a  sufficient  number'  of  borers  In- 
fest  it.     B7  early  summer  they  con- 


struct cocoons,  and  in  about  nineteen 
days  emerge  as  adult  moths.  These 
parents  are  clear  winged,  and  resemble 
certain  blue  wasps.  Although  the  fe- 
male lives  only  four  or  five  days,  she 
lays  about  four  hundred  fertile  eggs 
in  this  time,  and  from  these  the  larvae 
hatch  in  eight  to  ten  days,  or  about 
July  1st  to  August  30th. 

To  kill  the  borers,  remove  the  soil, 
when  not  frozen,  from  about  the  base 
of  the  trees.  Exuding  gum  and  "saw- 
dust" will  show  the  location  of  the 
larvae,  and  thus  they  can  be  cut  out 
with  a  sharp  knife  or  probed  with  a 
wire.  The  earth  should  then  be  re- 
placed around  the  tree  and  left  until 
the  middle  of  September,  so  that  eggs 
will  not  be  laid  again  in  the  formerly 
infested  portion. 

A  spray  of  one  gallon  of  commercial 
lime  sulphur  to  eight  gallons  of  water, 
with  a  pound  of  arsenate  of  lead  paste 
and  a  little  lime  added,  has  reduced 
the  number  of  borers  when  carefully 
applied  in  early  June  to  the  tree  trunks 
and  large  branches,  again  in  mid-July 
and  later  in  early  August.  However, 
it,  like  other  sprays,  has  not  been  a 
complete  remedy  in  experimental  spray- 
ing tests  against  this  peach  enemy. 


Decay  of  Trees 

Whenever  the  limb  of  a  tree  is  blown 
off  or  becomes  diseased  the  stump 
should  be  sawed  off  even  and  painted 
with  creosote  or  tar  paint;  otherwise 
decay  will  set  in  and  spread  to  other 
parts  of  the  tree.  Oftentimes  even  a 
nail  hole  will  so  injure  the  bark  that 
it  will  come  off,  leaving  the  wood 
underneath  unprotected.  If  these  spots 
are  left  bare,  decay  will  set  in  and 
seriously  endanger  the  tree.  A  coat  of 
creosote  or  tar  paint  will  prevent 
spread  of  decay,  and  gradually  the 
bark  will  grow  over  the  bare  place. 


New  Jersey  Produces  Good 
Seed  Potatoes 

The  field  shown  on  page  42  is  being 
planted  with  a  second  crop  of  Irish 
Cobblers,  to  be  used  for  seeding  pur- 
poses. For  two  reasons  this  field  was 
planted  with  special  care.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  was  to  undergo  inspection  by 
the  state  agricultural  department  for 
certification,  and  on  the  other,  the 
value  of  crop  and  ground  and  the  pres- 
ent high  cost  of  labor  made  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency  necessary  in  order 
to  assure  a  proper  profit.  Efficiency 
in  this  case  meant  the  avoidance  both 
of  "misses"  and  "doubles"  by  using 
a  planter.  Missed  hills  would  reduce 
the  quantity  of  product  and  set  at 
naught  the  labor  which  would  be  con- 
sumed in  the  plowing,  harrowing,  culti- 
vating, spraying  and  digging  of  those 
unproductive  hills.  "Doubles"  would, 
of  course,  affect  the  uniformity  of  size. 

Seed  potatoes  grown  as  a  second  crop 
and  dug  when  immature  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  popularity  with  the  New 
Jersey  growers.  Great  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  production  of  this 
home-grown  seed  which  replaces  the 
highly  expensive  Maine-grown  potatoes. 
The  yield  is  fully  as  good  or  better 
than  that  obtained  from  northern  seed. 
The  germination  is  slower,  but  the 
stand  is  usually  much  better. 


Most  farm  machinery  is  more  worn 
by  rust  than  by  use. 


The  Fish  ^o 
into  the  bag 

NOT  INTO  THE  NAME,  IN 

ROYSTER'S 

FERTILIZER 


s% 


TRAOe  MAtK 


IICOI»TCIIKO 


•^OYSTER- 
FERTILIZER 


Farmers  who  want  fish  in  their  fertilizer 
can  be  sure  of  getting  it  by  insisting  on 
Royster's,  the  original  Fish  Fertilizer.  We 
have  been  successful  in  securing  ample  sup- 
plies of  fish  and  will  be  able  to  fully  meet 
the  demands  of  the  trade  for  this  pop- 
ular ammoniate.  Ask  for  ROYSTER'S 

77^6  Fertilizer  That  Made 
Fish  Scrap  Famous 


F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


'Once  Gi;o>vn- 


MAULERS 


ROW  A  "MONEY"  GARDEN 

The  kind  that  actually  mean*  dollars 

43  years'  experience  in  originating,  testing  and 
growing  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  is  behind 
Maule's  Four-Leaf  Clover  Guarantee.  All 
Maule's  seeds  are  tested  for  growing  power  which 
means  big  crops  and  beautiful  flowers. 

THE  MAULE  SEED  BOOK 

comprises  176  pages  of  illustrated  in- 
formation on  planting  and  garden- 
ing. Tells  how  and  when  to  plant 
—everything  you  need  to  know. 
A  lot  of  new,  unusual  features. 

Send  For  It  Today 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Inc. 
2127  Arck  StrMt.  PhiUidelphM.  Pa. 


This 
Great  Book 

£EEI 

l-ftm 


irCLOVER  SEEEH 


We  !«peclallze  In  the  best  seed  obtainable,  Good 
seeds  mean  Hatisflert  customers.  When  you  buy 
our  seeds  you  have  the  best  that  grows. 

FREIGHT  PAID.    BAGS  FREE 

Our  Clover,  Alalke.  Timothy,  and  other  farm 
seeds  are  the  most  carefully  selected,  Quality  Is 
KuaratMee<i.  Kohrer's  Seed  Book  and  samples 
are  free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

P.  L.  ROHBEK.  Smoketewn.  Lancatter  Co..  Pa. 


As  lew  «• 

v$10 


$10,000.00 


■o.  I 


Bacfca  TMa 

H*rtxl«raze«k 
PortabI*  W**d 

Our  No.  1  if  tba  bMt  snd 
eh«ap««t  taw  mad*  to  which  • 
rippinc  Ubl«  nay  b«  attacbad. 

eaaraataed  1  yrar 
■aMyrafliadMl  Ifaottattelkatery 
Wriu  fcr  Mtaloff     p 


CLOVER 


AT  WHOLESALE 

_We  aav*  yea  money. 
Bay  now  before  advance. 
C^p  abort.  Wa  expect 
higher  prieea.  Q  Don't 
ilea  and ! 

Clover, ' 

^a.  SwMt  Clover  and  Aisike-aoldsabjecttoi 

your  approval  and  government  test.   Write  today  for  aam- 
plea.  apecial  oricea  ft  free  copy  of  the  Advance  Seed  Newa. 

American  Mutual  Seod  Co.  Dept.  m  Chicago,  IIL 


STOKES  SEEDS  1920 

SA  remarkable  garden  and 
farm  catalog — the  culmination 
of  42  years  experience  in  the 
seed  business. 
Of  interest  and  value  to 
every  planter  because  of  its 
unique  simplicity,  frankness 
and  completeness. 

It  is  a  humanly  written,  plainly  spo- 
ken, understanduble  book  containing  a 
rich  fund  of  inforiuution. 

Write  for  your  copy  today.  The  edi- 
tion is  necessarily  limited. 

Stokes  Seed  Farms  Co.,  Growers 

Windermoor  Farm 

MooreaCown,  New  Jeraey 

lift 


tJLH  #  T^  J^tpaid     (aw  oa,)f  Plants  and 

Ttom  free.    L.  O.  Tihalb.  Box  *»,  Pitta  vlJle,  Md. 
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A  New  kind  of  overshoe  for  farmers 


The  new  ''U.  S/'  Walrus:  clean  and  water-tight  as 
a  rubber  boot — warm  and  convenient  as  an  arctic 


HERE'S  an  overshoe  that  gives  you  the 
best  points  of  the  arctic  combined  with 
the  best  points  of  the  boot.  It's  called  the 
U.S.  Walrus— don't  forget  that  name!  This 
new  overshoe  slips  on  and  off  easily  oyer 
your  leather  shoes.  Its  warm,  fleecy  lining 


keeps  your  feet  comfortable  in  the  coldest 
weather.  And  its  smooth  rubber  surface 
washes  off  as  quickly  and  cleanly  as  a  boot 
No  matter  where  you've  been  working- 
no  matter  how  caked  with  mire  it  is 
at   the   end    of    the  day— just    hold    the 


■^K- 


r 


r. 


^¥ 


i 


\ 
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U.  S.  Walrus  under  a  faucet  or  a  pump 
and  swish! — it's  clean! 

The  comfort  and  convenience  of  this 
new  overshoe  are  backed  up  by  real 
strength.  Made  by  the  oldest  and  largest 
rubber  manufacturer  in  the  world,  the 
U.  S.  Walrus  is  built  to  last.  Its  sole  con- 
sists of  heavy  layers  of  the  finest  rubber. 
All  other  points  of  strain  are  specially 
reinforced. 

Ask  your  dealer  today  to  show  you  the 
new  U.  S.  Walrus.  Note  the  warm  lining 
— the  smooth  surface — the  strongly-rein- 
forced construction.     After  you've  worn  a 


pair  for  a  day  or  two,  you'll  realize  why 
they're  fast  becoming  so  popular  with 
farmers  everywhere. 

Other  "U.  S;'  models— all  built 
for  the  hardest  wear 

Whether  you  prefer  a  boot  for  the  wet  season, 
a  bootee  or  rubber  for  general  use,  or  a  cloth-top  arctic 
— you  can  find  in  U.  S.  Rubber  Footw^ear  exactly 
what  you  need.  Tough,  heavy  soles — special  reinforce- 
ments at  toe  and  heel — and  always  the  highest  quality 
rubber — these  points  are  winning  U.  S.  Rubber  footwear 
thousands  of  new  friends  every  year. 

Ask  for  U.  S.  Rubber  footwear — it  means  solid 
wear  and  long  service  for  yo\ir  money. 


"U.  S/*  Boots — Reinforced  where  the  wear  is  hardest 


1  — The  sole  —Five  soles  in  one,  all  of  the  finest  rubber  and  fabric 

2— Back  of  the  heel — Every  step  you  take  puts  a  strain  on 
the  seam  in  back.   At  this  point  every  U.  S.  Boot  is  reinforced 
,  with  ten  thicknesses. 

3 — ^The  toe — won't  break  through  like  the  toe  in  so  many  boots. 
It  has  three  heavy  layers,  a  special  toe-cap,  and  an  extra 
sheet  of  highest  quality  rubber  on  the  outside. 

4 — The  "bend"  in  front — A  boot  has  no  lacing  in  front  to  "give** 
as  you  walk.  Every  mile  you  cover  the  rubber  there  bends 
and  buckles  750  times.  Six  heavy  thicknesses  give  long  wear 
to  U.  S.  Boots  at  this  point. 


"U.S."  Bootee- Worn  right  over 
the  sock.  An  all-rubber  surface, 
easily  washed  off.  Absolutely 
water-tight.  Hy-Bootee,  six  eye- 
lets; Lo- Bootee,  four  eyelets.  In 
red,  black,  and  white. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


**U  S." Arctics  —  Made  of  snow- 
tight  cashmerette,  warm  and  com- 
fortable. Reinforced  where  the  wear 
is  hardest.  In  one,  two,  four,  and 
six  buckles,  all  weights  and  sizes. 
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Field  Notes 

A.  E.  GRANTHAM 


In  an  address  before  a  farmer  audi- 
ence  recently   a   member   of   congress 
stated  that  it  was  a  common   notion 
among  farmers  that   when  they   were 
©ut  of  debt  they  did  not  need  money. 
In  other  words,  when  these  obligations 
had  been  met  they  were,  in  the  main, 
content  to  get  along  with  such  improve- 
ments as  already  exist,  rather  than  go 
farther  and  put  in  those  appliances  and 
equipment  which  make  life  on  the  farm 
easier.    This  statement  is,  in  the  main, 
correct,  since  the  farmer  after  strug- 
gling fifteen   or  twenty   years   with  a 
mortgage  hesitates  a  great  deal  before 
lie   incurs   a  similar   obligation   which 
would  be  a  burden.     In  our  experience 
we  see  many  farms  that  are  handled 
in    this   way.      The    family    has    done 
without  those  necessities  of  life  in  the 
way  of  modern  home  for  the  sake  of 
paying  ofE  a  debt,  and  after  the  struggle 
which  has  lasted  so  many  years  they 
do  not  feel  that  they  can  afford  to  make 
a  similar  venture.    This  speaker  stated 
that    going    into    debt    on    the    proper 
basis  was  one  of  the  best  investments 
a  farmer   could  make.     On  the  farms 
as   elsewhere,   money   or   credit   is   re- 
quired to  carry  out  the  operations,  and 
many  a  man  loses  because  he  does  not 
have  sufficient  credit  or  money  to  em- 
bark on  a  paying  scale  in  these  new 
enterprises.      The    doing    without    the 
necessities  of  life  has  had  its  effect  on 
the  younger  generation.     The  boy  who 
for  twenty  years  of  his  life  has  done 
without  the  conveniences  in  the  farm 
home  is  not  likely  to  look  upon  such 
a  life  as  one  he  cares  to  follow.     This 
perhaps   is  an   explanation  of  why  so  1 
many  young  people  leave  the  farm  at 
the  present  time. 

In  the   Middle  West  especially,  spe- 
cial inquiries  have  been  made  concern- 
ing the  value  of  spreading  wheat  straw 
on  the  wheat  fields  during  the  winter. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  several 
makes   of   machines   designed   particu- 
larly for  the  spreading  of  straw.    Some 
experiments  at  the  Ohio  station  have 
shown  that  an  excellent  stand  of  clover 
can    be    secured    by    top-dressing    the 
wheat  during  the  fall  or  winter  with 
a   light   coating  of   straw.     While  the 
straw  may  not  be  of  much  direct  bene- 
fit to  the   wheat   so   far  as   increased 
yield  is  concerned,  yet  the  mulch  af- 
forded by  such  a  covering  retains  the 
moisture    in    the    spring,    so    that    the 
clover  makes  a  much  better  start  than 
when  seeded  on  the  bare  land.     Straw 
may  be  spread  at  any  time  during  the 
winter,    providing    it    is    applied    long 
enough   ahead   of    the   seeding   of   the 
clover  that  it  may  become  packed  down 
somewhat  by  the  rains  so  as  to  form 
a  more  or  less  compact  covering  over 
the  surface  of  the  ground.     Unless  the 
straw  is  quite  thick,  no  harm  can  come 
to  the  wheat,  since  the  straw  permits 
the  access  of  light  and  air.    Where  the 
winters  are  quite  severe  the  mulch  of 
straw  during  the  fall  or  winter  may 
afford    some    protection   to  the   wheat 
from  the  low  temperature. 

This  practice  Is  well  worth  trying, 
particularly  If  it  Is  not  feasible  to  work 
all  the  straw  on  the  farm  through  the 
barn  or  feed  lots. 

An  examination  of  corn  at  the  winter 
oorn  shows  brings  forcibly  to  mind  the 


necessity  for  the  proper  feeding  of  the 
corn  crop  in  order  to  get  a  good  yield 
of  high  quality.  High  yield  and  qual- 
ity are  dependent  upon  two  factors — 
selection  and  breeding  on  the  one  hand, 
and  feeding  on  the  other.  It  is  im- 
possible to  get  corn  of  show  quality 
unless  the  crop  is  provided  with  a 
proper  balance  of  plant  food.  In  no 
other  crop  does  the  lack  of  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  show  its  effect  more 
markedly  than  in  com.  The  maturity 
and  soundness  of  the  grain  is  directly 
dependent   upon   the   available   supply 


of  these  elements  of  plant  food  In  the 
soil.  At  the  recent  Indiana  State  Corn 
Show  the  large  yields  per  acre  were 
invariably  grown  by  the  use  of  some 
commercial  fertilizer.  The  winner  in 
the  five-acre  contest  for  1919  grew  118 
bushels  per  acre  as  an  average  for  five 
acres.  This  was  grown  on  an  alfalfa 
sod  twelve  years  old,  this  being  the 
second  time  it  had  been  in  corn  since 
the  sod  was  turned  under.  A  fair 
amount  of  commercial  fertilizer  was 
used  even  on  such  soil  and  with  good 
results.  Twenty-four  farmers  in  the 
state  grew  more  than  100  bushels  per 
acre  on  five  acres.  A  significant  fea- 
ture in  this  contest  was  the  fact  that 
'  


most  of  these  winners  were  from  those 
counties  of  the  state  not  considered 
strictly  corn-growing  areas.  This  indi- 
cates clearly  the  value  of  commercial 
fertilizer  In  supplementing  soil  condi- 
tions for  getting  a  maximum  yield  of 
grain. 

During  the  farmers'  short  course  at 
Purdue^  last  month  ^  there  were  dis- 
played some  photographs  showing  the 
work  of  the  Illinois  station  on  the 
variation  of  types  of  corn  with  refer- 
ence to  resistance  to  disease.  The 
high-protein  corn  was  far  more  resist- 
ant to  certain  new  diseases  to  which 
the  corn  plant  is  subject  than  were  the 


J 


It^s  the  extra  loads  that  pay  the  profit 

WATCH  the  man  in  your  neighborhood  who  makes  the  most 
money  from  his  corn  crop.  He  knows  how  to  get  big  yields. 
Every  year  he  puts  a  few  extra  loads  into  his  corn  crib  and  those  extra 
loads  pay  his  profit. 

You  miist  have  a  fertile  soil  to  get  big  yields.  There  must  be  ammonia  to  give  the 
young  plants  a  quick  start.  There  must  be  phosphoric  acid  to  grow  strong  roots  in 
the  Spring  and  to  make  hard  ripe  com  in  the  Fall.  There  must  be  potash  to  make 
sturdy  stadks  and  to  fill  the  ears. 

Fertilizer  supplies  quick-acting  plantfood.  When  there  is  no  manure,  extremely 
profitable  yields  of  corn  can  be  grown  with  fertilizer  alone. 


When  manure  is 
short,  spread  it 
thinly  and  use  fer- 
tilizer to  make  up 
the  shortage.  When 
there  is  a  .good 
supply  of  manure, 
•uSte  fertilizer  to 
fiimish  the  phos- 
phoric acid  that 
manure  lacks,  and 
which  is  needed 
for  well  filled  grain 
and  early  maturity. 


"High  Analysis"  Fertilizer  for  Corn 

One  of  These  Will  Fit  the  Conditiona  on  Your  Farm 
The  figures  represent  percentages  of  ammonisu  available 
photphoric  acid  and  potash,  in  the  order  given: 

Foe  sandy  and  loamy  toils,  and  all  worn  soils, 

especially  where  the  manure  is  short — 

2-10-6       or       2-10-4       or       2-12-2 

For  use  on  clay  loams  or   other  soils  which 
CAHtf'"  plenty  o(  potash  — 
2-12-0 

For  use  where  the  soil  has  plenty  of  available 
ammpnia;    where   plenty   of   manure  is  used; 
where  legumes  are  plowed  tmde;-  — 
0-10-8  or  0-12-4  ^  0-12-2  or  0-10-0 
Ow  Automatic  Formula  Finder  will  help  you  adect  the  right  fertilizer  to 
use  on  your  other  crops.  Be  sure  to  send  tor  one — no  charge  ot  obligation. 


W^e  can  help  you 
solve  this  problem 
of  profitable  com 
growing.  Send  for 
our  booklet,  "More 
Plantfood  for  More 
Corn".  Also  ask 
for  our  Automatic 
Formula  Finder. 
It  will  help  you 
select  the  kind  of 
fertilizer  needed 
for  all  your  other 
crops.  Both  are  free. 


CHICAGO 
17SI  Lnmber  Exchsmc*  BiiiUiiif 


SOIL  IMPROVEMENT  COMMITTEE 

of  the  National  Fertilizer  AsMociation 


BALTIMORE 
1031  Stock  Exchange  Building 


!• 


February  1,  1920 


THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER 
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low-protein  types  of  grain.     Any  corn 
grower  can  easily  determine  by  inspec- 
tion   those    ears    which    are    high    in 
protein   as   comr*'  i^   with   those   that 
are  low  in  protein   or  high  in  starch. 
This  is  generally  indicated  by  the  large 
proportion    of    horny   or   glassy   endo- 
sperm   in    the   kernel.      By   holding   a 
grain  of  corn  between  the  eye  and  a 
window,  one  can  easily  detect  the  pro- 
portion   of    glassy    endosperm    which 
carries  the  bulk  of  the'  protein.     That 
portion    of    the    grain    which    is    not 
translucent    and    through    which    the 
light  does  not  come  contains  the  germ 
and   the  soft  starch.     Experiments   at 
this   station   in   the   past   have   shown 
that  the  high-protein  kernels  make  the 
best  yield,  owing  to  their  high  content 
of  nitrogen,   and   are   much    more  re- 
sistant  to   unfavorable  weather  condi- 
tions than  the  starchy  kernels  of  low 
protein. 


A  Solution  of  the  Humus  Problem 


M.  r.   RASMrSSEN 

Because  manure  is  a  bulky  product, 
aild  because  there  is  neyer  enough*  of 
it  to  go  around,  most  farmers  have  a 
practice   of- spreading  the   manure  as 
far  as  it  will  go  oh  the  fields  that  are 
nearest  the  barn  and  leaving  the  more 
disl&nt  ones  in  grass  just  as  long  as 
the  barest  sort  of  crop  grows  on  them. 
When  the  griss  gets  pretty  thin  they 
are  plowed   up,  a  cultivated   or   grain 
crop  grown,  and  seeded  down  to  grass 
as  soon  as  possible.    All  the  while  the 
humus   of   the   soil   is  being  depleted. 
A     constantly     diminishing     crop     Is 
grown,    no    manure    is    applied,    and 
finally  a  mere  excuse  for  a  sod — a  thin, 
shallow- rooted    affair — is   the   only   or- 
ganic  matter   turned   under.     The   in- 
evitable results  of  such  a  practice  are 
seen  in  the  numerous  "worn-out"  hills 
and  outlying  fields  in  every  section  of 
the    country.      The   term    "worn    out" 
is   a  misnomer;    "starved   out"   is  the 
proper  term  to  use. 

But  what  can   be  done?     It  doesn'* 
pay  to  haul  manure  up  steep  hills  or 
out   to   the   distant   fields   even    if   we 
have  enough  of  it — which  we  haven't. 
When  we  know  that  it  costs  60  cents 
to  haul  a  load  of  manure  to  a  field  a 
half  mile  away,  we  don't  wax  enthusi- 
astic   over    such    a    practice.      It    may 
even  cost  more  to  haul  manure  there 
than  the  manure  Is  worth.     We  know 
that  those  fields  are  poor  and  getting 
poorer,   but   we  are  frankly  at   a  loss 
to  know   how  to  improve  them   under 
the   existing    circumstances.     And    yet 
some   measures   must   be   taken   to   re- 
store  the   fertility  of  those   fields.     It 
is  folly,  if  not  financial  suicide,  to  use 
high-priced    labor    on    run-down    land. 
And   yet   the   solution   of  the   problem 
is  iiot  difficult      We  all  know  that  the 
root  system  of  a  crop  ini'vcases  in  pro- 
portion tp  the  growth  of  the  top;    big 
crops  mean  big  roots.     And  of  course 
B  large  crop  leaves  a  large  residue  of 
roots     and     stubble.       Plowing     down 
heavy  sods  and  dense  masses  of  roots 
and    stubble    is    the    first    step    in    the 
maintenance  of  humus. 

But  how  are  we  to  get  heavy  sod 
when  0)ir  supply  of  farm  manure  is 
Inadequate?  The  answer  is:  "Top- 
dress  the  hay  land  with  commercial 
fertilizer.'  Fertilizer  applied  to  grass 
increases  not  only  the  growth  of  that 
part  of  the  crop  cut  for  hay.  but  also 
the  route  and  sod,  wWcU,  wUeu  plowed 


down,  add  to  the  producing  power  of 
the  soil. 

Our  own  common  sense  demonstrates 
the  truth  of  this  proposition.  All  of 
us  who  ever  actually  farmed  land  will 
remember  that  when  we  turned  under 
a  good,  thick,  springy  sod — whether  of 
clover  or  timothy — ^the  land  worked  up 
a  whole  lot  easier  the  following  spring 
than  where  a  thin  sod  had  been  plowed 
down.  Yes,  and  even  more  important 
than  this,  such  a  sod  holds  water,  so 
that  if  we  work  the  cultivator  often 
enough  the  crops  grown  on  the  soil 
never  suffer  from  drought. 

Up  at  the  Cornell   Agricultural   Ex- 
periment   Station    some    timothy    and 
clover  sod  was  fertilized  and  an  equal 
area    not    fertilized.      The    amount    of 
organic  matter  in  the  roots  and  stub- 
ble of  both  fertilized  and  unfertilized 
sods   was   then    measured.     The   tech- 
nical  terms   in    which   these   measure- 
ments were  made  may  not  mean  much 
to   us,   but   the  fact  that  there  was  a 
heavy  increase  in  organic  matter  after 
the    fertilized   crop   does   mean    a    lot. 
Reducing  the  results  to  prgxitical  terms 
we  find  that  the  extra  organic  matter 
grown    with    the    aid   of    fertilizer    on 
timothy  and  clover   sod   was  equal  to 
that  in  an  application  of  13,200  pounds 
of  manure.     This  gives  us  some  prac- 
tical   idea   of    the   tremendous    impor- 
tance of  this  means  of  keeping  up  the 
producing  power  of  the  soil.     And  the 
Cornell    Agricultural    Experiment    Sta- 
tion   is   not   the   only    one    which    has 
worked    on    this    problem.      Down    in 
West    Virginia    the    subject    has    been 
given    a   thoroughgoing    test.     At    the 
end    of    fifteen    years,    during    which 
neither  barn  nor  green  manures  were 
plowed    down,    they     found    that    the 
extra  organic  matter  on  fertilized  land 
was  greater  than  that  on  unfertilized 
land   by   an   amount   equal   to   that  in 
28  tons  of  manure. 

How  was  it  done?  It  was  really 
very  simple.  The  crops  on  the  fer- 
tilized land  were  always  large — 75 
bushels  of  com,  3M..  tons  of  hay.  32 
bushels  of  rye,  28  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre — and  there  was  the  heavy  stubble 
and  roots  which  contained  the  organic 
supply  of  the  soil. 

But,  of  course,  we  are  not  Interested 
In  increasing  the  supply  of  humus 
alone.  We  are  after  results — tangible 
results  which  express  themselves  in 
dollars  and  cents.  Does  this  method 
pay?  Here's  what  they  tell  us  from 
Cornell:  "The  increase  in  yield  of 
hay  was  in  every  case  worth  more  than 
the  cost  of  the  fertilizers  applied. 
This  experiment  indicates  that  it  is 
a  good  practice  to  apply  commercial 
fertilizers  to  grass  land  and  save  the 
manure  for  other  crops."  And  the  corn 
following  the  fertilized  hay  went  24 
bushels  more  to  the  acte  than  on  the 
unfertilized  land.  Figure  24  bushels 
extra  per  acre,  at  $1.50  per  bushel,  and 
satisfy  yourself  whether  it  pays  or  not. 
Marylaufl. 


Write  for  onr 
special 
agency^ 
offer. 


Corn  Is  King 


Ask  about  our 
free  insurance 
protec- 
tion. 


The  production  of  almost  three  million  buthelt 
with  a  value  of  over  four  billion  dollars  gives  the 
1919  corn  crop  undisputed  leadership.    This  great  crop 
it  not  sufficient  for  the  demands  of  a  hungry  world.    The 
available  acreage  cannot  be  greatly  increased. 

The  safest  and  most  profitable  means  to  increase  this  important  crop 
lies  in  the  intelligent  use  of  commercial  fertilizers.      Our  fertilizers  will  help 
you  cut  down  your  production  cost  per  bushel  by  growing  more  bushels  of 
com  per  acre,  and  by  reducing  the  cost  per  bushel  you  will  increase  your 
profit  on  every  bushel  raised. 

The  E.  Frank  Coe's  Special  Com  Fertilizers  fumish  plant  food  in  the 
right  forms  for  maximum  crops. 

"Corn,  the  Foundation  of  Profitable* Farnting**  answers  many 
troublesome  questions.  A  copy  of  this  book  will  be  sent  free  if  you  will 
tell  us  how  many  acres  of  corn  you  intend  to  raise  this  season.  Send  for 
your  copy  today. 

Addr9*»  Mail  Diviaion 

The  Coe  -  Mortimer  Company 

SubtiMary  ofth*  American  AgricuttMral  Chemical  Co. 

61  Chambers  Street  New  York  City 

Manufacturers    of 


Se 

cure  safe" 
deliveries  by 
ordering  early. 


E.  Frank  Coe's 
Fertilizers 


Over 
60yearsf 
Experience  be- 
hind every  bag. 


Thc"Clippcr''  Grain  and  Seed  Cleaners 

The  Clipper  l8  different  In  principle  fn  m  all 
other  RrHln  and  Beert  cleanerB.  It  h»»  heen  tlmr- 
oiiKlilv  tried  out  by  years  of  constant  n^e  by 
thonsandf*  of  the  best  farnaera,  the  I'.S.  DepBrt- 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Agricultural  College*.  Ex- 
perimental Farms  and  hundreds  of  the  leading 
seedsmen,  seed  corn  growers,  etc. 

Tne  Clipper  is  the  only  mill  that  has  the  Ver- 
tical Blast",  vshich  weighs  every  seed  and  kernel, 
separating  thellgbt. shrunken. Imniature seed  from 
the  plump,  iieavy  mature  seed.  98*  of  whicli  will 
germinate  under  test. This  pointalone  makes  much 
of  the  difTerence  between  crop  success  and  failure. 

No  Mill  Will  Do  Good  Work  Without 

the  proper  Assortment  of  Screens 

We  furnish  an  outfit  of  12  screens  for  olesning 
and  trading  8ll  kindsof  seed,  seed  Krair'  seed  corn, 
clovers,  alfalfa,  millet,  timothy,  liax,  lea?.  (•euus. 
cow  i)e«».  soy  beans.etc.  And.  after  the  n  ost  caie 
lul  study  and  tests  in  actual  work,  we  guarantee 
this  screen  outfit  to  l>e  the  best  that  has  ever  i»een 
offered  with  any  mill.  There  are  screens  for  cover 
containing  buckbom  or  plantain,  timothy  seed 
containing  pepper  grass.for  separating <'ockle  from 
wheat  and  many  other  difficult  separatkos. 

Sold  Under  a  30  Day  Guarantee  of  Satisfaction  or  Money  Refunded 

\M     J^   :^   T...^  C:.^..     No.  l-n  $.'».%.00         /  Freight  prepahl  to  anypolnt  \ 
Made   in    1  wo  OlZeS:     >n.   ^K  t4.5.<>0         <  <-iist  <>f  the  MNsUMppI  niver.  ' 

In  Successful  Farming  Three  Factors  are  Prominent  the  Soil,  the  Man  and  Good  Seed 

The  Clipper  Cleaner  puts  tucces*  within  your  reach  by  insuring  the  Good  Seed 
Wrltf  for  C'atHliis  and  the  add  reus  of  the  nearest  Jobber. 

.  T.  FERRELL  &  CO.,  SAGINAW,  W.  S.,  MICH- 


GRASS  SEEDS 


At  Less  Than  i<  Price 


of   CloTer       SAVE   money    and  buy    Alaik* 
CloTer  and   Timothy    mixed.  _  XVe    can   safe 


you  one-half   your  graiia  seed  bill  by   u»in< 

_  tliis    great     grass    combination.       We 

found  tUs  the  mtXMX.  gnu  mixture  i»e  hare  eTer  sold,  giyinc  better  satlsf^tion  and  we  ca^^^^ 

nund  it  too  highly.     Our  cuatomers  who  u»e  Jt  prefer  same  to  pure  Uover,     VV»y  not  in^raiti.rav?  tiii» 


_    combination.       We    liaTe 

better  satisfaction  and  we  cannot  n^com- 

w~ - -  )ver. 

8ee<i  and  'j<»  conrinced  of  It*  merits?  ...    -    - 

from   cuMotnflra  wlio   reconnmnd  it  In  the   highebt  tcrma 

SB.40- ixr  buj»»icl:   AUiko  and  Timothy,  mixod.   $S.10  P<^  """'V.' .'V'"t:";  .»""•"  T'^TTA  ■  /- 

iMd  Com,  OaU,  fepelU.  Barley,  Cane.  Millet,  ^oy  Beans,  Rape.  Vetoh.  PoUtees  and  all  farm  and  r.ar 

den  S^i-.ls.     Wnte  now  for  Free  Sample*  aad  bitf  caUlug.    tnce*  low.    We_gu»r»Btee  U)  _6a*o  y..u  n^inoj. 


cf)ntainB  full  dc8rrit>t.ioi\  a_nd  m;ui.v   l-uer» 
iighebt  icrma       jiare   big   st<Kk    11<m1i  a 
AUiko  and  Timothy,  mixod.   $«.10  per  bushel;   Alfalfa,  Swoct  Clover^   Sudan  Grwm, 


Our  116-page  catalog 
Hare   bi, 


arud  Clover 


.  nm< 


<nhy. 


A.  A.  BERRY  8EE0  CO. 


SOJl  IMS.  fiLABINOA.  lOMTA 


The  constitution  of  the  United  States 
reiuires  that  a  census  of  the  United 
States  be  taken  every  ten  years.  It 
is  l)y  this  means  that  the  apportion- 
ment ^f  mombeis  of  the  house  of 
representatives  is  made  as  to  states. 


"For  the  Land's  Sake  use  Bowker'i 
Fertilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it."— Adv. 


SEEDS 

RtlUU*  tad  tmO  af  UT* 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

Ma4*l*bHildN«wau«in»s«.  A  trial 
II  make  70U  our  pflriBfiDent  cuatomer.' 

r  PRIZE  COLLFCTIOM  «V-'-e'j'.4! 

worth    l.V;    I-rtiacw.   12   kin'ln,    worth    15o; 
Toniatoaa.  11  ibn  flnt-^t.  worth  20o:   Taml^ 
1  splflDdld.  worth  10.\  Onion,  8  b«at  varletlea. 

fworth  IRe;  10  Spring  Flowering  Balbfl,^ 
worth 25c.  66  varieties  in  all;  worth  |1. 

GUARANTEED  TO  PLEASE 
Write  today;  mentfoti  Ihld  paper. 

SEND  10  CENTS 

Itoeover  poftaccaad  t<<ic'^ii\«  and  r«>' 

IocIts  this  valaibl*  MlUrtloa  ot  fdi  '' 
\r*«ty*ld.  together  with  my  big  \a- 
Tatruotiro,  b«*aUral  8«*d  »d  Pl.ni  . 

IkBaak.  tell*  all  about  Bunkb<<t- 

1^-  Full  of  Lit*"  Saadt.  PUoU.alt^ 

H.W.BUCKBEEI 

Bockford  B—d  Farms 
Varaavtu  BookXtorMU., 


5  Great  Novelties 

on  nf e  !*»*'  glorious 
^U  bISa  crimson  Wool- 
flew*r  recently  iiitro> 


1^  diicedhy  uitba!^  Hiicr^g(lad 
r^  everywhere    and    proved 


to  l>e  the  moat  Bhow>  (jar- 
don  Rniiual.  Sothinc 
(ar  f><irpasii  the  maiw  of 
bl(>«ir>)  wnich  it  ahous  all 
tiuiMi  cr   Slid  Fall. 

\>  «s  uo'v  have  three  new 
color--  p  nk.  vpllow  and 
■oar let,  u'-wellaacrimaoak 
All  the!«e  colors  mixed* 
20  eta.  par  pkt. 

With    each    order    wo 
i>*>nd  1  (rial  pkt.  PBch  ot 
Qiant  Kochia,  nx^s'  deco* 
lai '  vf>  !'  jli,T('p  am.  uil. 
Salvia   Nybrida,  whitO. 
i>lrk.  rtrlped.    acarlet.   ritimed,  etc..   tnixed. 
Japan  lrt«,  new  hybrids,  all  colorx.     Matrnlflcent. 
Giant  C»«itaur»a.  itiin<Tl»  for  ji  ,r<lon  or  var«es. 

And  our  Big  Cataleif,  all  for  20  eta. 
Big  Catalog,  fraa.  All  tiower  and  v(V'<^tal>le  aeeda. 
•<iill>»,  pUnt  i  and  now  herrles.  We  grow  the  (ineai 
il.'k<lii.ili.  l>ahU,i-«,  r.inn.ns,  Irl^p*.  Pconio>.  Pen-nniaU, 
'hriiba.  Vines.  Forn-i.  IVnu.  A^t«'r<.  ranoiPB.  etr.  All 
n"rl,-»l  prize  strT'iia.  and  many  aterlioK  noveltiea. 
<OHN  LEWIS  GUILDS.  lac       Floral  Park.  N.Y. 
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All  your  spring  needs 

at  money  saving 
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Attractive  home  furnishings— distinctive 
clotMng,  modern  farm  implements— 
ever^^^thing  you  need  for  your  home 
and  f arm.  ^ 

FRESHLY  decorated  rooms  this  spring! 
Wouldn't  your  family  enjoy  them  ?  Wouldn't 
your  neigbors  admire  them  ? 

Bright,  new  wall  papers  of  distinctive  patterns, 
durable  paints,  varnishes  and  finishing  materials, 
in  a  wonderful  variety  of  pleasing  color  combina- 
tions— are  now   ready  for  your  selection  in  the  _ 
great  Charles  William  Stores. 

Practically  every  single  thing  you  need  this 
spring,  you  will  find  in  the  new  Charles  William 
catalog — every  article  representing  a  substantial 
money-saving  opportunity. 

In  every  line  of  merchandise,  the  47  great 
Charles  William  Stores  have  anticipated  the  spring 
needs  of  several  million  families.  Located  right 
in  New  York — the  market  place  of  the  world — 
they  are  able  to  obtain  the  pick  of  dependable 
goods  for  your  selection. 

Even  when  goods  are  so  scarce — when  quality 
is  so  uncertain,  the  big  Charles  William  warehouses 
are  full  to  overflowing — packed  with  honest,  de- 
pendable merchandise. 

♦     Consult  the  new  Charles  William  catalog  before 
snaking  any  of  your  spring  purchases. 


Special  Sale!  January 
and  February  Only 

CATALOG  FREE 

Advance    spring    dress    fabrics 
and    suitings — crepes    de   Ctaine^ 
ginghams,  printed  voiles,  serges. 
Furs,  coats,  dresses,  waists.    Blg# 
values  In  white  goods  and  hous^ 
hold  linens.  Every  purchase  means* 
a  saving.     Sale  ends  February  29. 
Order  now.     The  Charles  William 
^Stores,    594    Stores    Building; 
Dept.  S,  New  York  City. 


Do  your  Spring  painting  early 


This  Free  Paint  Book  will 

save  you  money 

Increase  the  vtiluo  of  ymir  prnpcrty  by 
painting  all  the  buiUllngs  this  spring.  Fix 
Tip  iusld^as  well  as  out.  \\>  want  you  to 
know  "Hvercote"  paints.  Kvcrcoto  out- 
lasts ordinary  paints.  The  fonuulu  back 
ot  I'iVercote  has  stood  the  test  of  :V2  years 
of  continuous  sen'ice.  No  substitutes  for 
flrst-quallty  Ingredients  have  ever  been 
allowed  In  Evercote  paints.  In  spite  of 
the  scarcity  and  the  increased  cost  of  good 
materials,  the  high  quality  of  Evert  ote 
has  remained  unchanged.  Send  f»r  the 
free  book,  "Evercote  ra!nL.s  ".  and  you 
will  be  surprised  to  sec  how  nunli  you  can 
save  on  your  paints.  Aiidrcss  the  Charlen 
William  .Stores,  r»5)4  Stores  Huildlng, 
Dept.    P,    New    York    City. 


Evercote  Paints  for  every  use/ 

Evercote  Waterproof  Barn  Paints 
Black  Elastic  Carbon  Roof  Paint 
Ready  Mixed  Floor  Paints 
Ready  to  Use  House  Paint 
Evercote  Wagon  and  Implement'taint 
35  paints  and  varnishes  in  all! 


Men's  Shoes 


Men's  unlined  hrotcn 
leather  outing  shoe — chrome 
leather  sole,  reinforced  cap 
toe.  Unparalleled  value  at 
the  price,  $.'{.19.  Shoes  are 
shown  on  pages  265  to  306. 


M«n'a  Shoes 
$2.98  to  $11.95 


Monarch  com  drill 

A  ODe-boff^  ecru  piautcr. 
Adjustable  feed  arraugciueiit, 
planter  f  urnisbed  with  or  wltb- 
out  the  fertilizer  atUicbment. 
Can  be  quickly  changed 
to  a  cotton  drill.  Re- 
markably priced  at  i  HoNARCt^ 
126.00.    Bee  pa«e  839. 


Strong  work  clothes 

Khaki,  Whipcord  or 
Buckskin  cloth,  two-piece 
suits.  Throe  buttoned 
through  patch  pockets.  A 
real  value  at  $11.1)8.  Only 
one  of  the  many  Rood  sub- 
stantial work  suits  showa 
•  on  panes  H40  to  ."{48. 

Hat  is  a  pocket  crusher 
of  Kcnulne  fur  felt.  Gros- 
praln  band  iind  bow  and 
leather  swcathnnd.  Price 
$1.0.'.  Fine  showing  of 
hats  and  caps,  pages  3U» 
to   370. 


:-w<^ 


i^m 


"^ 


n 


Dolly  Gray  Incubator 

A  small-sized  incubator  which 
will  hatch  as  well  as  the  larger 
machines.  Built  rctund  like  a  hon"s 
nest  which  insures  an  even  distri- 
bution of  heat.  IS  lnch<'H  in  diam- 
eter and  ir»  ln(  bps  high.  I'rice. 
$5.00.  Othor  poultry  supplies 
pages  849  and  850  in  new  catalog. 


p-iiiiL 


Women'*  Shoos 
$3.69  to  $12.95 


I!    14 


liiiJ 


Incubator* 
Broodc* 
Feed  BiiM 


Heavy  tinned  steel  Dairy 
Pnil.  \'2  quarts  capacity.  Trice 
$1.20.  Other  dairy  supplica — 
pages   &70  and  571. 


:i!!i:i 
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FREE 
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Big  W&tl-iQftP^r  Sample  Book 


Beautiful  b| 
— at  amai 

for  meamii 
today  for  this  free  "Wall 
pies.      Write  to  the  Cbarl^ 
Dept.  W.  New  York  City. 


patterns  In  wall  paper  for  every  room 
tly   low   prices.      <'omplete   instructions 

and  hnnplng  are  also  Included.     Send 
ippr"   book    of    101    penerotis   sized   sam- 

Wllliam    Stores,   504    Stores    Huildlng, 


Fashionable  high  boot 

In  good  (piaiity  black  Ca- 

bretta  Kid.  hlsli  or  \nw 
heels.  Triced  at  $4.80.  This 
Is  an  example  of  the  won- 
•  derful  values  you  11  tind  m 
the  new  catalog. 


Your  1920 
Bargain  Book 

If  you  have  not  yet  re- 
«ceived  your  copy  of  the  new 
.iy20  Bargain  Book  send  for 
it  at  once.  More  than  900 
pages  of  wonderful  valuea 
— spring  clothing  for  all  tho 
family,  attractive  homo 
furnishings,  mo;lcrn  fan.t 
Implements.  Write  today  la 
the  Charles  William  Stores, 
594  Stores  Building,  New 
York  City. 
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An  English  Poultryman  Visits  Us 


F.  V.  L.  TURNER 


An     English     poultryman,     visiting 
America  for  the  first  time,  expressed 
unbounded  amazement  at  poultry  con- 
ditions in   this  country.     This  partic- 
ular  British   subject  was  not  of  that 
kind     that     unhesitatingly    condemns 
everything    foreign    to    his    own    snug 
little    isle,    and    proof    is    had    in    the 
order  he  placed  for  a  mammoth  incu- 
bator, to  be  immediately  hurried  across 
the  pond,  that  he  may  yet  this  season 
bring  forth  a  hatch  beyond  anything 
for  size  that  has  been  ever  done  in  his 
home  country.    Incidentally  this  Fritz- 
chaser   saw    enough    of   Americans   in 
France  to  convince  him  that  air  of  the 
great  things  were  not  in  th§   British 
Museum  and  that  Westminster  Abbey 
is  not  in  it  with  a  few  moderate-sized 
buildings   located   in    New   York,   Chi- 
cago, Washington  and  Philadelphia. 

Principal  among  the  several  things 
he   found   fault   with   was   low    hatch- 
ability   of  the   average  American  egg. 
It  appears  that  the  foundation  of  suc- 
cessful    rearing     of     flocks     is     high 
Ptamina  and  therefore  high  hatchabil- 
Ity.     In   this  country   we  seem  to   be 
content  with  60  per  cent,  hatches;    in 
England   the   average   is   80   per   cent. 
Figure  this  out.     Twenty  chicks  more 
from  a  hundred  eggs  means  an  increase 
in   flock   size   of    33  1-3    per   cent,   over 
American  flocks.    Eggs  at  25  cents,  for 
hatching,    at     60    per    cent,     hatches, 
makes   60  chicks   cost   41   cents  each; 
80  chicks  at  the  same  egg  cost  equals 
31  cents  each.     In  the  case  of  1,000,000 
eggs  hatched    (as  in  the  case  of  some 
of    the    large    hatcheries)     it    means 
$10,000    in    money    expended    by    the 
hatchery,  or  a  dead  loss  in  money  to 
that  amount,  plus  labor,  fuel,  machin- 
ery   and    buildings.       Our    American 
hatcheries    are    60    per    cent,    efficient, 
against   80   per  cent,   efficient   in   Eng- 
land.    Of  course,  the  big  machine  in 
England  will  cut  down  the  percentage 
of    efficiency,    except    where    it    is    re- 
stricted in  size  to  the  point  of  hand 
turning     and     personal     management, 
against   machine   management   in   this 
country.     How  far  that  percentage  will 
go  toward  balancing  cost  of  extra  labor 
in     securing     increased     efficiency     re- 
mains   to    be    proven    out    of    actual 
operation. 

hi    general    the    Briton    leaves    few 
loose  ends;  he  is  thorough  to  a  degree 
unparalleled  on  this  side.     If  his  hen 
house  makes  moisture,  he  changes  the 
shape  of  his  house.     Should   a  breed- 
ing bird,  a  chick,  young,  half  grown  or 
about  maturity,  be  deficient  in  stamina, 
that    bird   goes   into  the  burial   lot  or 
under   a   grape    vine.      The    lame   and 
halt,  the  weak  and  backward  have  no 
place  on  an  English  poultry  plant.    On 
the  other  hand,  stamina  is  gained  at 
the  expense  of  size  of  egg;  the  Ameri- 
can egg  is  always  larger  than  the  Eng- 
lish.    Stamina,  though,   gives   greater 
production,     and     the    Englishman    is 
after   the   greater   profit.     Size   Is   not 
penalized   on   the  other  aide  so  much 
afl   It   is  here,   where   the  commis.sion 
Balesman    writes    back    to    the    farm: 
"You   sent   pullet   eggs,  and   of  course 
they    sold    low," 

Ahovo  all  other  things  the  average 
Johnny  Bull  sets  his  house  in  order 
before  he  kttempts  to  make  it  pleasant 
(profitable)    to   live    in.     One   of    the 
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other  prime  considerations  appealing 
forcefully  to  the  English  is  the  ability, 
proven,  of  both  male  and  female  breed- 
ers. Never  does  an  Enlishman  sell 
his  best  birds;  these  are  retained  to 
breed  from  to  the  last  egg,  and  finally, 
when  useless,  they  are  killed. 

For  hatching  purposes  English  breed- 
ers use  the  incubator  extensively,  but 
in   small   units,   probably   because   the 
English  are  not  so  swift  in  taking  to 
new    things    as    are    their    American 
cousins,   and   therefore   the   mammoth 
has    not    arrived,    except    In    isolated 
cases,  in  the  old  country.     Sooner  or 
later   the   two    countries    will    get   to- 
gether   on    the    question    of    poultry 
practices,    certainly    from    the    utility 
angle.     Educational  institutions  in  the 
British  Isles  are  not  far  different  from 
those  here  at  home.    Theory  in  a  great 
measure  occupies  the  place  of  practice, 
simply  because  the  government  there 
is  as  lax  with   its  appropriations   for 
cultural  effort  as  in  the  United  States. 
For  this  reason  the  Britisher  Is  more 
thorough     in     his     personal     research 
work;    the   American   depends   on    his 
neighbor,  his  farm  paper,  his  daily  and 
the  desultory  bulletin  that  comes  from 
state  or  federal  sources,  usually  from 
those   willing  enough   but   lacking  fa- 
cilities to  even  publish  the  results  of 
honest  effort. 

It  has  been  the  pleasure  of  the  writer 
to   come   in    quite    close   contact   with 
this  foreigner.     Aside  from  his  pleas- 
ing personality,  his  ultra  knowledge  of 
selection  and  hatching  and  his  minute 
handling  of  detail  are  super.     To  fol- 
low his  reasonings  and  to  see  his  ac- 
complishments in  selecting  from  Amer- 
ican  fiocks  are   revelations.     Trained, 
as  the  writer  has  been  for  twelve  years, 
in    detecting    outward    signs    of    pro- 
lificacy, it  is  more  than  satisfying  to 
realize   that   material   strides   forward 
are  yet  in  store  for  American  breeders. 
From  this  visitor  It  was  learned  that 
the  methods  followed  in  England  vary 
so    much    from    those    employed    here 
that  there  is  much  to  be  found  fault 
with     from    t     foreigner's    viewpoint. 
Acreage  is  little  known  to  the  average 
inhabitant    on    the    other   side.      Here 
almost  boundless  range  is  the  rule. 

One  wide  subject  for  discussion  is 
the  labor  nec^-ssary  to  cover  the  com- 
paratively vast  stretches  of  roaming 
ground  incident  to  American  poultry 
plants.  Large  houses,  large  runs  and 
acres  of  colony  range  are  Impossible 
in  England,  and  therefore  every  poul- 
try plat  is  of  the  highly  Intensive  type, 
with  labor  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

A  thoroughly  just  and  warrantt}d 
criticism  concerns  vitally  fiock  aver- 
ages In  production  of  eggs.  The  aver- 
age in  America  has  been  authorita- 
tively placed  at  60  eggs;  the  average 
in  England  is  said  to  be  over  100.  It 
is  also  stated  that  the  flock  average  on 
commercial  plants  is  160.  Flock  aver- 
ages for  American  commercial  plants 
are  placed  at  130.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  two  countries  is  an  item  of 
considerable   food   for  thought. 

Returning  to  the  subjec  t  of  breeding 
birds:  English  poultrymen  Insist  that 
all  l)reeding  males  shall  be  the  sons 
of  daughters  fully  q\ialified  as  layers 
that  were  healthy  throughout  their 
laying  years  (pullet,  hen  and  breeder), 


and  that  this  female's  mother  must 
have  been  the  daughter  of  a  heavy 
layer  whose  male  parent  was  known 
as  a  producer  of  heavy  layers. 

This  insistence  has  received  the 
same  thought  in  America  that  It  has 
in  England;  It  has  been  practiced 
more  on  the  other  side.  For  years 
the  writer  has  spread  it  broadcast. 
Time  and  again  it  has  been  written 
into  these  columns.  Two  years  ago  a 
letter  came  to  him  thanking  him  for 
its  repetition.  The  writer  had  secured 
males  by  selective  breeding  that  begot 
his  kind,  or,  rather,  the  kind  of  his 
mother,  grandmother  and  great-grand- 
mother. Our  English  friend  finds  a 
layer  above  the  average;  he  finds  a 
male  from  a  mother  laying  above  the 
average.  The  two,  male  and  female, 
are  mated  singly;  the  best  laying  fe- 
male (or  more  than  one,  if  there  are 
more)  from  this  mating  is  in  turn, 
after  trap-nesting,  mated  to  her  father. 
Thus  is  begun  a  line  that  can  be  Inter- 
mixed with  a  similar  line  and  rapid 
increases  made.  Few  Americans  have 
the  patience  to  await  this  culmination 
— much  to  their  discredit.  It  is  hoped 
more  English  breeders  will  visit  us; 
the  profit  is  greater  to  us. 


Winter  Rations  for  Laying  Hens 

We  have  heard  how  three  other  state 
experiment    stations    feed    for    winter 
eggs,  so  it  Is  time  now  we  learn  what 
they  do  in  Pennsylvania.     The  proper 
ration  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  thl«, 
say   the  poultry  experts  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania   State    College,    who    recom- 
mend  a   grain   mixture  of   two   parts 
cracked  corn,  two  parts  wheat  and  one 
part  oats.    This  should  be  fed  morning 
and  night,  the  amount  given  at  night 
being  about  twice  that  allowed  in  the 
morning,  so  the  hens  will  go  to  roost 
with  full   crops.     A   mash,   preferably 
fed  in  dry  hoppers  to  reduce  labor  and 
allow  thm  hens  to  get  all  they  want, 
should  also  be  supplied.     This  may  be 
composed  of  two  parts  cornmeal  and 
one    part    each    of    wheat    middlings..^ 
wheat  bran  and  beef  scrap.     Hoppers 
may  be  left  open  All  day  with  Leghorns 
and  other  lightweight  breeds,  or  with 
pullets  of  the  heavier  breeds,  but  for 
mature  hens  of  the  heavier  breeds  the 
hopper  should  be  open  only  during  the 
afternoon,  or  the  hens  will  get  too  fat. 
It   is    important  to   supplement  the 
grain   feed   with  some  form  of  succu- 
lence, taking  care  not  to  feed  too  much. 


A  Score  Card  for  Egg  Production 

A  score  card  for  judging  poultry  in 
utility  classes  by  their  external  char- 
acteristics has  at  last  been  evolved.  It 
is  one  of  the  results  of  a  two  weeks' 
conference  held  at  the  international 
egg-laying  and  breeding  contest  at 
VIneland,  N.  J.,  which  was  called  to- 
gether by  Prof.  H.  R.  Lewis,  of  the 
poultry  department  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  College  and  attended  by  leading 
poultrymen  from  Cornell,  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey  and  the  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural College  at  Guelph. 

One  thousand  yearling  hens  with  a 
complete  year's  laying  record  behind 
them  were  available  for  study  the  first 
week,  and  2000  pullets,  which  consti- 
tute the  entries  for  the  second  VIneland 
contest,  just  opening,  were  on  hand 
during  the  second  week. 

From    studies   made   of   these   birds 
and  the  subsequent  discussions  a  pre- 
liminary   score    card     was     produced, 
which   is   designed   especially   to   give 
the  exhibitor,  when  picking  his  birds, 
an  idea  of  what  the  judge  is  going  to 
look   for    in    the  different    sections   of 
the  bird  and  their  comparative  impor- 
tance.     The    numerical    values   are   so 
worked    out    that   the    perfect    bird    Is 
recognized   as   100  per  cent.,  which  is 
to   be   equivalent    to    300    eggs.      Thus 
every  cut  of  1  point  Is  a  cut  of  3  eggs. 
This   is   only   the   preliminary   card, 
and  is  presented  for  the  consideration 
of  poultrymen  only  as  a  first  step  in 
standardizing  utility  judging.     It  is  as 
follows: 

SCORE  CARD 

Value  Egg 
Perfection  Production 
Body   Type    (as  seen 

In  coop  or  on  floor)   25  76 

Head  and  Adjuncts.  .   15  45 

Body     Conformation 

(as  determined  by 

handling)     30  »0 

Handling  Quality   . .   10  M 

Legs  and  Toes   5  15 

Condition  15  45 


liBROODERSw 


Marvel  Coal  Burner 

I  With  Liberty  Automatic  Regu- 
I  lator.     Prices,  $1«*.75  to  $24.75. 

LIBERTY- MARVEL 
Oil  Burner 


'^^;^>:^'a^^^ 


Prices 
,  910.50 
I  to  $'43.50 

RLUR 
FI.AHE 

^mokaleu 

Prrfeet 
AatoHatia 
[  R«rulBlloB 

INTER-CONVERTIBLE 

Any  coal  biirnlnsc  ontflt  can  be  converted 

Into  an  Oil  Heated   Ttover  by  Introducing 

the  Liberty  Marvel  Burner.  Price,  810.50. 

Ask  for  particulars 

LlbcrtyStove  Co.l.«h?,«a^aS;'?Sl 


Hummer  s  Famous  Baby  Chieks  ?^?//r7 

.Manli  Kith,  and  each  week  Barred  Rock.  R.  I. 
KertH,  s.  C.  Anconn.  ».  C.  White  I^eghorn  and  S  C. 
Brown.  Broodlni;  Eqiiiiment,  the  IcInd  that  ruioea 
all  of  .Miir  chickn.  t'lreularJi  free.  ('orr<H|x>nilpn€-« 
H  pleasure.   E  K.  HrMMER&l'c.  Krenchtiiwn   N  J. 


yi 


MDDCPfIC  Most  Profitable  pure-br«fl 
DIf  CCUO  Norchtrn  raiMed  ('hlf  ken^ 
Uucks.  <,f'i-»o.  Turkeys.  Fowls,  V.Kgr*.  Inruba* 
torsrll.it  low  prirrs.  27thyfar.  I.:iri;<u«t  ptanU 
LarKf  new  Poultry  f  Inkle  and  CataloH  FKEB. 

R.F.  NEUBCRT  C*..l«l  HU.MMkjl*,  Mi« 


Total    Perfection 
Score 100 


300 


HAY   AND   POTATOES 

Poultry  and  all  produce  wanted  at  iiurket  prices. 
Onod,  steady,  active  demand. 

OIBBR  &  nno..  323  N.  Front  St..  Philadelphia. 

ORPINGTONS  &  LEGHORNS 

Two  Kreat  lireeds  for  profit.  Write  today  for  our 
free  ••ataloKU"  of  hatclilntf  fucn.  Ial>v  chi(  k»  HDd 
hreedlti!;  stock.  «'Y«"I..K  IIAT«"IIKn  t'OW- 
PANV.  I4«  Philw  KnilditiK.  F.lniiia.  K.  T. 

Day  Old  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

White  leKhorii*,  Barred  I'lymniith  Ui-ckM,  Kh<»l« 
Island  RedB.  f-^afe  delivery  Kiiaranteed  l'!n<c  order 
now  to  Infliire  promid  delivr-ry  PiirKditir  Poul- 
Ir.T  Farm.  Parndl>»«*.  Pa.     Box  O. 

RINGLET  BARRED  ROCKS  IrAi^^'iKj! 

tifiil  ('(ckPre^Jand  PiiIumh  fofali'  Wril^riir  prices. 
AlHO  FitL'«.  s«i(sfn<'tlon  KunranH'M  Catalog  free. 
JOIIM  W    IIAI.I<.         ITIarlon  Ntallon.  n*. 

200,000  CHICKS  FOR  1920  t^'^'^irvo^J 

order  for  ki  rini;  chicks  Price*  rea>'onahIc  Matta- 
fncti'iii  nnd  saf'-  fi<'li\riv  Rnaraiitefd  Cutiiliar  free. 
KRVATO.NK  IIATCHERV.  Rlrhfleld.  Pa. 

FOR   ^AI  F     A"    varieties    of    Rocks.   Re«la. 
M.  \JK\  KJfy.t^t:s    Wyandottes.     Mlnona*.    Ham 
liiirfis.  Aiiconris.  Orplnctons,  Laiicshans.  BrshmiM. 
T.eghorns.Andaltislas  tnrkevf.  ducks,  trf  e«e.  cuineaa. 
Prices  low.  Ralph  H.  Ra'h.v.  I.oiitlonvlllr. «. 

QirCr\    On**.  ""•■•♦'y.WheHt.  Potntoe*.  N«« 
a.  A.  iMd,  «r«d'i  Eip.  laraa.  rhartolt*.  ▼»! 
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Maple  Sugar  Making  on  the  Farm 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

We  pay  $2.00  tor  Ui«  beat,  fl.OO  for  the  next  bait  and  SO  cenU  for  each  other  article  publlabed  In  oar  Ex- 
perience Pool.  All  our  readers  are  invited  to  contribute  their  experience  on  tbe  topic  under  dlacuasion  and 
inggeat  aubjecta  for  future  discusaion.    Contributlona  muat  reach  ui  16  days  before  date  of  Issue. 
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Topic  No.  1286,  March  1.— The  spring 
farm  sales  are  now  in  season.  To  what 
extent  have  you  found  It  profitable  to 
attend  them?  Is  it  customary  In  your 
locality  for  the  seller  to  provide  a  free 
dinner?  If  not,  tell  us  something  about 
these  sales  which  is  typical  of  your 
vicinity. 

Topic  No.  1287,  Maech  15. — Have  .you 
found  it  pays  to  have  a  side  line  spe- 
cialty, such  as  water  cress,  cottage  cheese, 
eggs  for  hatching,  or  any  of  a  hundred 
others?  Just  what  is  yours,  how  do  you 
handle  it,  and  what  are  the  returns,  both 
in  pleasure  and  profit? 

J.  U.,  Lafargeville,  N.  Y.— The  first 
step  is  not  the  tapping  of  the  trees. 
Before/ |he  time  for  this  comes  there 
are  several  things  to  be  done.  You 
must  have  some  wood.  Of  course,  if 
you  use  a  modern  evaporator  you  will 
not  do  just  as  we  do  who  rely  on  the 
kettle  and  pan.  A  certain  amount  of 
wood  can  be  picked  up  in  the  sugar 
bush  in  the  spring,  but  iv-  ill  not  be 
enough,  ar  ,  the  best  way  is  to  get 
some  good  wood  cut  and  under  cover 
some  time  before  it  is  wanted. 

Then,  you  must  have  a  place  to  boil 
sap.  A  large  kettle  may  be  used,  but 
a  pan  of  galvanized  iron  is  much  bet- 
ter. This  should  be  some  six  Inches 
deep,  two  feet  wide  or  more,  and  six 
feet  long.  It  should  be  set  on  a  wall 
of  stone,  brick  or  concrete.  This  should 
be  about  two  feet  high,  and  should  be 
under  the  sides  and  one  end;  the  other 
end  is  left  open  for  firing,  but  may 
have  a'  sheet  iron  door.  There  must 
be  a  chimney  or  smokepipe  at  the 
closed  end.  There  should  be  a  roof 
over  the  pan,  and  it  is  well  to  have  a 
good  building,  say  8  by  16  feet,  with 
a  gable  roof,  and  run  the  pan  length- 
wise in  one  comer.  You  will  want  a 
large  tank  holding  some  twelve  or  fif- 
teen barrels  for  storing  sap.  I  have 
iKually  been  able  to  rent  one  of  my 
hardware  man. 

To  tap  the  trees,  use  a  bit  suited 
to  the  kinds  of  spouts  you  use;  a  half 
inch  or  seven-sixteenths  may  be  all 
right.  Find  a  smooth  place,  prefer- 
ably on  the  south  side  of  the  tree,  but 
if  a  tree  has  been  tapped  several  times, 
get  away  from  the  old  places;  at  least 
do  not  tap  above  or  below  them. 

I  have  always  wanted  covers  for  the 
buckets,  as  they  would  save  some  sap 
being  spoiled  by  rain  and  also  save 
work  of  emptying  rain  water  out  after 
showers. 

The  boiling  is  a  simple  matter  of 
firing  and  adding  fresh  sap  until  the 
batch  is  ready  to  finish,  and  then  one 
must  not  have  much  fire,  and  should 
have  some  reserve  sap  on  hand  to  put 
in  If  the  fire  gets  too  hot  for  the 
amount  in  the  pan. 


up  cold  for  market.  lib  cooked  it  to 
the  right  test,  then  drew  it  off  in  a 
tin  can  with  a  faucet  two  or  three 
inches  from  the  bottom  so  that  the 
sediment  if  any,  was  below  the  faucet, 
and,  when  cold,  filled  into  his  cans  for 
market,  and  it  was  splendid.  One  im- 
portaht  point  is  to  have  plenty  of  fuel 
on  hand,  but  as  wood  gets  scarcer  and 
labor  higher,  many  buy  soft  coal  for 
fuel. 


sugar  when  cold.  Some  persons  used 
just  a  little  soda  instead  of  white  of 
an  egg  for  clearing  the  syrup.  Greased 
cups  or  bowls  were  used  to  put  the 
sugar  in  to  allow  it  to  get  cold  and 
hard.  If  syrup  was  to  be  made,  the 
boiling  down  was  stopped  when  the 
desired  thickness  was  reached,  and  the 
syrup  put  into  vessels  to  cool. 


1;1 


planting  of  new  woodlands,  and  In 
order  to  secure  the  most  viable  acorns 
the  forestry  officials  are  going  into  the 
virgin  forest  lands  where  sylvan  con- 
ditions have  not  been  marred  by  man. 


Mrs.  E.  K.,  Wellsboro,  Pa. — Having 
about  200  young  sugar  maple  trees  on 
our  farm,  we  started  tapping  a  few  of 
the  largest  ones  for  syrup  for  home 
use,  but  finding  the  work  interesting 
and  not  too  strienuous  for  women  who 
like  outdoor  exercise,  and  the  scarcity 
and  high  prices  of  sugar  combined,  in- 
duced us  to  keep  up  the  good  work, 
and  we  now  tap  every  tree  we  consider 
old  enough — about  180  in  all. 

The  sap  season  being  from  the  last 
week  in  February  through  March,  we 
try  to  have  everything  ready  by  that 
time — plenty  of  loose  wood,  old  posts, 
etc.,  hauled  and  cut  during  the  winter 
when  the  men  are  not  so  busy  at  other 
work,  and  sap  pails  and  spouts  brought 
down  from  the  attic.  Not  having 
enough  metal  spouts,,  we  made  wooden 
ones  from  elder  sticks.  In  tapping  the 
trees,  we  usp  a  %-inch  bit,  and  make 
the  hole  about  an  inch  deep  into  the 
wood.  Weather  with  alternate  freezes 
and  thaws  gives  the  best  flow. 

We  boil  the  sap  in  a  galvanized  pan 
measuring  3  feet  by  6  feet,  set  over 
a  substantial  arch  of  firebrick  not  quite 
the  width  of  the  pan.  As  bits  of  bark 
and  other  waste  In  the  sap  cause  It  to 
sour,  and  snow  and  rain  get  into  the 
pails,  we  had  as  many  circular  pieces 
of  tin  made  as  we  have  pails,  a  little 
larger  than  the  tops,  and  fasten  them 
with  wire.  We  also  had  a  shed  of  old 
lumber  built  over  the  arch.  As  the  sap 
boils,  the  impurities  are  skimmed  off 
as  they  reach  the  top,  and  when  the 
boiling  sap  reaches  a  weight  of  11 
pounds  to  the  gallon  It  is  ready  to  be 
put  in  cans  as  syrup.  "Sugaring  off" 
means  the  condition  of  the  boiling 
syrup  when  ready  to  be  cooled  for 
sugar,  which  is  told  by  testing  it  out 
in  snow  or  cold  water;  a  waxy  stage 
is  right. 

Average  trees  yield  10  to  12  gallons 
of  sap  a  year,  containing  4  to  6  per 
cent,  of  sugar,  although  some  sap  is 
much  sweeter.  After  the  trees  begin 
to  bud,  the  syrup  has  a  disagreeable 
fiavor,  which  disappears,  however, 
when  used  In  baking;  but  we  stop 
gathering  It  then,  as  we  feel  the  trees 
at  this  time  should  not  be  robbed  of  it. 


W.  A.  G.,  Vincennes,  Ind. — It  is  a 
sorrowful  fact  that  the  American  peo- 
ple have  been  very  wasteful  of  the 
many  splendid  resources  found  ready 
for  development  and  use.  It  is  so  true 
regarding  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
innumerable  extensive  growths  of  the 
maple  or  sugar  trees.  Sugar  orchards 
all  over  the  country  are  scarce  to  what 
they  once  were. 

There  Is  no  sweet  placed  upon  our 
tables  superior  to  maple  syrup,  but  it 
is  scarce  now  and  hardly  procurable  at 
any  price.  Now  that  sugar  and  the 
commercial  syrups  are  very  high  in 
price,  everyone  possessing  a  grove  of 
sugar  trees — many  or  few — should 
make  at  least  enough  of  syrup  for 
family   use. 

We  aim  to  tap  the  trees  In  this  the 
southwest  section  of  the  state  about 
the  middle  of  February.  The  12-quart 
galvanized  pails  are  employed,  and  the 
metal  spouts.  Large  trees  are  tapped 
in  two  places.  Two  spouts^  are  used 
for  each  pail  used  to  catch  the  sap. 

The  sap  is  hauled  in  as  often  as 
the  pails  fill.  It  Is  reduced  to  syrup 
in  large  cast  kettles  often,  but  we  find 
a  great  saving  of  fuel  and  a  brighter 
and  better  flavored  syrup  is  made  with 
the  modern  evaporators. 

The  way  we  handle  the  sap  now, 
no  clarifying  or  straining  is  needed 
after  the  evaporator  is  started  to  boil- 
ing. Clean  filtered  sap  runs  in  at  one 
end,  and  the  finished  syrup  is  drawn 
off  at  the  other.  We  place  it  in  1-gallon 
tin  pails  for  future  use,  and  it  keeps 
as  fine  as  can  be  desired  for  any  length 
of  time. 

Co-operating  with  the  plan  of  re- 
storing the  devastated  woodlands  of 
France  and  Belgium,  forestry  officials 
at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  are 
supervising  the  gathering  of  hundreds 
of  pounds  of  acorns  which  will  be 
shipped  over  the  sea  and  planted  In 
forestry  nurseries.  Black  oak  and 
white   oak    are   most   desired    for  the 


If  it  were  not  for  the  men  at  the  state 
colleges  and  the  experiment  stations 
who  study  out  what  makes  things  grow 
and  how  to  kill  bugs  and  fight  plant 
diseases,  farming  would  be  back  where 
it  was  a  hundred  years  ago. 


« 


A.  B.,  West  Valley,  N.  Y.— The  first 
step  towards   making  maple  sugar  is, 
when   the   first   warm   thaw   comes   in 
March,  to  take  your  axe  and  tapping 
bit  and  start  for  the  woods.    With  your 
axe  hew  off  a  small  place  In  the  bark; 
then  use  your  bit,  and  bore  IV2  inches. 
A   tapping    bit    Is    a    little    less    than 
one-half  inch.     Then  the  spouts,  with 
hooks    on    them,    are    inserted,     and 
buckets  hung.     In  a  good  run  they  will 
need   to    be   gathered    every   day    Into 
a  galvanized  draw  tub  and  drawn,  and 
this   tub    emptied    into   a   large    store 
tub  at  the  boiling  place.     Most  sugar 
makers    have    a    wide-runner,    flat-bot- 
tomed sled  to  draw  their  sap.    The  sap 
Is  then  boiled  down  with  evaporator  or 
stone   arch    and    pans   until   it   is  the 
right  thickness,  and  then  taken  off  and 
taken   to  the  house  to  finish  cooking 
down  into  sugar. 

Syrup  and  sugar  thermometers  make 
it  easier  for  one  not  used  to  the  work. 
A  good,  convenient  sugar  house  Is  very 
essential,  and  evaporators  implify  the 
work,  but  as  nice  sugar  as  I  saw  last 
year  was  boiled  in  a  stone  arch  right 
outdoors. 
One  man  that  I  knew  put  his  syrup 


A.  J.  L.,  Albion,  W.  Va.— I  have 
not  made  maple  sugar  for  a  number 
of  years,  but  in  my  boyhood  days  cane 
sugar  and  syrup  were  as  now  very 
costly  and  hard  to  get.  We  used  maple 
sugar  largely  as  a  substitute  for  com- 
mercial sugar. 

The  trees  were  tapped  in  latter  part 
of  winter,  usually  In  February,  by 
boring  a  1  or  IVi-lnch  auge^  hole, 
slanting  downward  two  or  three  Inches, 
In  the  body  of  the  tree;  then  a  "4 -inch 
auger  hole  was  bored  slanting  upward 
to  connect  with  the  larger  hole,  and 
a  wooden  spout  made  of  an  elder  stick, 
hollowed  out,  about  a  foot  long,  driven 
In  the  smaller  hole,  to  run  the  sap 
Into  a  vessel.  Metal  tubes  are  now 
manufactured  and  on  the  market  for 
this  purpose. 

We  collected  the  sap  In  buckets  and 
barrels,  and  boiled  It  down  in  Iron  ket- 
tles; but  -evaporating  pans  are  now 
used,  and  are  much  better.  When  the 
sap  got  boiled  down  pretty  near  to 
syrup,  the  white  of  an  egg  was  dropped 
In  to  clean  the  syrup,  and  when  It 
came  to  a  boil  It  was  strained,  and 
the  syrup  boiled  slowly  until  it  got 
thick  enough  that  It  would  make  hard 


Pn  THIS  CMCRETE 
MIXER  ON  VOOR  FARM 

ToQ  eta  t  tfford  to  waste  valaabl«timc. 
ffood  material*  And  money  by  ha\ang  to 
doovtr  asain  eonCT'te  work  which  waa 
mixad  by  abOVelB.  Get  •  Sheldon  Farm 
Conerats  Mixer  and  pat  in  yoar  own  con- 
cz«te  ao  it  will  laat  a  nf  etiiDe--it  will 
Mvo  its  pricaon  the  first  job.  What  is 
mor*.  you  can  do  the  work  whra  you 
pleue  in  otberwiae  idle  tuae.  No  bis 
gang  ot  man  nacdsd. 

SHELDON^iffl^CONCRETEinXER 

is  made  esoceiany  for  fkrra  aae  and  has 
•  reputation  of  eix  years  of  ■uccessful 
operation  00  thouaandaof  farms  all  oves 
tbeU.S.  Nocomplicatedmachinerytoret 
oat  of  ordar-eaay  to  operate-easy  to 
move-mixea  8  cubic  feet  at  •  batch— 
a  IV^  H.  P.  engine  will  ran  it  No  othes 
mixer  exceb  ita  qnaUty  of  work  oor  av- 
proacbaa  ita  low  price.  _ 

FREC-Ui  1920  CatHOE-FRCS 

It  Ulustrates  sod  dMetfiM  ttl  types  of  Sbeldon 
Mlxen  and  fl»es  aU  of  the  prtcet.  It  telle 
i^ut  our  ipeclal  M-day  Trial  PrlTUcte  Offer 
and  tella  you  how  to  lare  money  on  your  con- 
aetework.  It's  FREE.  Get  tbis  book  Today. 

SHELDON  MFG.  CO. 

Box«(4        MEMAWKAfHKB. 


FARQUHAR 


Above  is  a  Farquhar  Cornish  or 
"Slab  Burner,"  the  economical  outfit 
for  driving  Sawmills.  An  easy  steamer, 
producing  dependable  power  from  of- 
fal lumber  and  sawdust. 

Locomotive  Rte  below  U  a  teaeral  purpose  En- 
rine.  sizes  S  to  60  H.  P.  Built  for  service  whb 
ininimam  operating  expense  and  op-keep.  For 
traction  power  investicate  our  Styles  K  and  W.  alto 
Gas  Tractors.  Illuitrated  booklet  "Farqubar  En> 
gins  and  Boilers"  sent  free  to  power  users.  Write 
today  for  your  copy. 

Tbe  Farqubar  Line  inclndes  Sawmills.  Tbresbers. 
Hydraulic  Cider  Presses.  Poato  Di»ers.  Grain 
Drills,  etc.     Pull  particulars  on  requesL 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO..  Ltd. 
Bos    49.  York.  Pa. 
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Far  Cows 
Only 
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W,  NieholU,  Tfmpmaham 
Wis.,  ufriUa:  *7  havm  oa«J 
KOW'KURE  with  mniirm  sat' 
i»f action.  Thm  tirtt  box  I  usmti 
mavmd  for  mm  two  veUuahtm 
Cumrnamy  eowm  which  would 
not  hrmmd,** 

Most  banenness  is  caused  by  a  weakcneJ 
coo(bion  of  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  tbe 
oenital  organs,  h  such  cases,  KOW- 
KURE  is  an  unfailing  remedy,  because  « 
acts  directly  on  these  organs,  giving  then 
iha  itrensth  to  fimction  properly.  Yoa 
take  no  chances  in  using  KOW-KUR& 
it  has  a  quarter  ccatarr  of  tuccea  back  el  iL 


KOW-KURE  is  equally  T^fH^^^PJ^JI^ 
aad  drugaists;  60c  and  9I.ZU. 


.V.;W-rw«JI\C  M  equally  TMu»n^^».^  y-^- 

gr  treating   Abortion,    Retained  Artertjrth.   »» 
erer.  Bunches,  bcoors,  etc      SoU  byleed  deaE. 


OS  aad  druggists:  wc  aDo  « •  •*"•„_,,       „ 
Send  for  valuable    bee  treatue, 'TAa  Homm 
Cow  Doctor'* 
Omtj  Assodatias  Co.,  LyodeaviDa.  Vt. 


DoAwayWifK 

BARRENNESS 
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THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 


TLu  btiM  turn  women'*  own  department— /or  them  aind  by  them.  It  i»  deroted  to  the  diaenMioii 
of  topics  of  OTeryday  interest  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.  The  Practical  Farmer  inritet— 
and  expecU— you  not  only  to  write  your  experiences  on  the  topics  under  discuMion  but  also  to 
propose  topics  for  future  discussions.  The  best  letter  published  herein  each  issue  will  be  awarded 
a  prise  ot  one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cenU.  Address 
WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


MABCH  1. — What  has  beon  your  experience 
ralslBs  jTuineas  for  market  V  Tell  us  not 
only  bow  you  care  for  them,  but  how 
you  kill,  dress  and  sell  them.  Is  It  a 
protitable    branch    of    poultry    keepiuj,'? 

Mabch  15. — What  vegetable  In  your  garden, 
aside  from  potatoes  or  tomatoes,  do  you 
find  givefli  you  the  largest  amount  of  food 


for  your  home  table?  Tell  us  the  es- 
sential facts  about  growing  it,  and  at 
least  one  of  the  out-of-the-ordlnary  ways 
you   pi-epare  It. 

Get  your  contribution  in  early.  If  it  doea  not 
reach  us  at  Imaet  IS  dayt  before  the  date  of 
ieeue,  it  will  be  too  late. 


by  frost  in  October,  and  they  are  so 
many  pretty  different  colors  and  are 
double^  They  look  almost  like  the 
dahlias  that  I  raise.  My  mother 
planted  a  crepe  myrtle  bush  twenty 
two  years  ago  here,  and  it  blooms 
every  August  and  keeps  blooming  three 
or  four  weeks.  It  is  a  pink  one,  and 
very  pretty.  I  like  them  because  you 
don't  have  to  plant  them  but  once.  I 
certainly  do  love  flowers. 


Roses  in  the  Home  Flower  Garden 


E.   M.   T.   B.,  Willet,  N.  Y.— There 
are  no  flowering  vines  that  can  com- 
pare  with   the  following   roses   that   I 
have  tested  and  found  desirable  above 
all    others.      The    climbing    American 
Beauty   is  no   ordinary   climbing  rose, 
but    is    a    vigorous,    rampant    climber 
of  the  real  American  Beauty.     It  has 
gorgeous  flowers,  surpassing  all  others 
in    fragrance.      The    color    is    a    deep, 
glowing  crimson  red.    Foliage  is  nearly 
disease-proof,  a  beautiful  glossy  green. 
The  climbing  Gruss  an  Teplitz  is  an- 
other matchless  rose,  producing  a  mass 
of   bloom    in    June,    and    flowers   occa- 
sionally   all    the    rest    of    the    season. 
Prairie  Queen  and  Dorothy  Perkins  are 
splendid  climbers  of  well-known  merits. 
The   above-named    roses  are   hardy   in 
all    localities,    and    have    withstood    a 
rigid  winter  of  a  temperature  10  to  25 
degrees  below  zero  without  protection. 
An    unsightly    building    is    beautiful 
when   almost  covered  by  one  of  the;^e 
roses.      They    thrive    the    best    when 
planted  against  walls,  fences  or  where 
they    can    spread    over    verandas,    out- 
buildings  or   over   arched   trellises. 

rhe  character  of  foliage  and  hardi- 
ness of  these  roses  were  important 
considerations  when  I  chose  the  above- 
named  types.  If  one  prefers  the  bush 
type  to  the  climbing  sorts,  General 
Jacqueminot,  Vicks'  Caprice,  the  Co- 
thets  and  Souperts  are  among  the  best. 
A  clayey  loam  is  the  best  soil  for 
roses.  It  must  be  well  pulverized  before 
planting,  and  necessary  drainage  pro- 
vided by  placing  broken  crockery  or 
soft  coal  cinders  beneath  the  soil. 
Horse  or  cow  manure  that  is  one  or 
two  years  old  is  the  best  fertilizer  that 
lan  be  obtained.  Never  allow  the  roots 
to  be<ome  dry.  Soak  them  in  hike 
warm  water  an  hour  or  two  before 
planting.  Set  them  deeper  than  they 
were  growing  before  shipping.  Shade 
them  for  a  few  days,  and  water  often 
enough  to  keep  them  moist  but  not  wet. 


1  For  soil  I  prefer  one-third  sand,  one- 
third  leaf  mold,  one-third  dry  and  pul- 
veiized  cow  manure. 

I  am  more  successful  with  my  own 
cuttings  than  with  hothouse  plants.  In 
September  I  place  cuttings  in  soil,  in- 
verting a  glass  fruit  jar  over  them. 
Under  no  circumstances  may  this  be 
removed  until  May.  If  season  is  dry, 
water  frequently. 


Mrs.  S.  R.  B.,  Stockton,  N.  J. — No 
one  variety  of   plant  is  so  satisfactory 
for  the  beautifying  of  the  home  grounds 
a.s  the  rose.     In  my  garden  1  have  at 
least    200    rose    bushes.      I    prefer    the 
monthly   bloomers   to   the   annuals,   as 
they   give  so  much   more   plea.sure.      I 
can     lecomraend    the    Pink    Hermosa, 
Virginia     Cox      (red).     Paul     Neyron 
(pink).  La  France  (pitik).  the  Brides- 
maid  (white),  Perfection  des  Blanches 
(white).  Pink  Killarney,  Madame  Her- 
riott  ( saffron ) .  Ophelia  (  flesh ) ,  Duchess 
of    Albanv    (pink).    Champion    of    the 
World  (pink),  Alfred  Carrier  (cream), 
Frau    Karl   Druschki    (white)    and  the 
entire  list  of  Souperts  and  Cochets. 

Mv  annuals  are  Victor  Verdler 
(pink).  Magna  Charta  (pink)  and  Gen. 
Jacqueminot  (pink).  The  Glory  of 
Mosses    (pink)    is   very   satisfactory. 

Of  the  climbers  my  favorite  is  Doro- 
thy Perkins  (pink),  while  the  Empress 
Of  China  (pink)  is  a  free  bloomer. 

Could  I  have  but  one  rose  bush,  that 
would  be  the  Pink  Hermosa.  Another 
member  of  the  family  prefers  Clothilde 
Soupert.  Still  another  prefers  Virginia 
Cox.  Mr.  B.  is  loud  in  praise  of  the 
York  and  I^ncaster  rose  (pink  and 
white  variegated);  this  Is  possibly  the 
oldest  rose  known.  My  Pink  Hermosa 
has  been  in  the  garden  for  four  gen- 
erations, and  Is  still  vigorous  and  free 
blooming. 


Mrs.  W.  J.  L.,  Canastota,  N.  Y. — 
To  have  many  blossoms  on  your  roses, 
plant  them  in  the  spring.  Select  an 
open,  sunny  locality  where  they  will 
get  the  morning  sun,  which  will  not 
burn  and  dry  them  as  the  afternoon 
sun  does.  Never  water  them  after 
9  A.  M.  or  before  4  P.  M.,  as  the  sun, 
shining  through  the  drops  of  water, 
will  blister  or  burn  them,  which  kilis 
the  new  shoots  and  blossoms. 

In  the  fall  prune  out  all  the  oldest, 
blackest  branches.  When  cold  weather 
approaches,  heap  the  soil  high  up 
around  the  base  of  the  plants.  Then 
cover  branches  (bent  to  the  ground) 
with  straw,  leaves,  etc.  Do  not  un- 
cover in  spring  until  frost  is  out  of 
ground,  when  the  plants  should  be 
pruned  again,  cutting  out  entirely  all 
weak,  thin  "growth  and  cutting  the 
stronger  shoots  back  to  within  ten  or 
twelve  Inches  of  roots.  Do  not  cut 
back  until  buds  have  sprouted;  then 
you  can  tell  the  dead  stalks  from  those 
still  running  with  sap  and" will  provide 
new  shoots.  Cultivate  around  roots 
every  two  or  three  days  until  in 
blossom. 

All  this  may  sound  like  a  lot  of  work, 
but  it  requires  a  very  little  time.  Some 
of  the  most  attractive  hardy  ever- 
l)looniing  hybrid  tea  roses  are:  Kil- 
larney, probably  the  best  known  of  this 
class,  a  rich  Imperial  pink  color; 
Laurent  Carle,  large,  brilliant  carmine, 
very  sweet;  Madame  "Ravary.  a  rich, 
deep  yellow,  elegant  form,  very  double 
and  sweet  scented;  Frau  Karl  Druschki. 
the  finest  white  rose  In  cultivation 
and  my  favorite. 

Climbing  roses  need  neat  trellises, 
and  should*  have  the  dead  wood  cut 
out,  shortening  the  canes  to  the  space 
to  be  covered.  Three  of  the  l^est  are: 
Excelsa.  Improved  crimson  Rambler, 
rich  In  color  and  healthy  grower; 
I  Dorothy  Perkins,  doul)le,  soft  shell 
pink,  free  bloomer,  lasts  In  good  con- 
dition for  a  long  time;  Gardenia,  buds 
a  bright  yellow,  expanding  Into  cream- 
colored  double  flowers. 


Mrs.  D.  L.  T.,  Fine  Creek  Mills,  Va. 
— My    garden    has   a   clay    soil,    which 
seems  to  be  the  kind   In  which   roses 
grow  to  perfection.     There  Is  seldom  a 
day    from    May    until    November    that 
I    cannot   cut    roses   from   my    bushes. 
Every  fall  after  the  blooming  season  Is 
over    I    have    my    roses    well    worked, 
and    cut    out    any    unsightly    or    dead 
branches.    The  tea  roses  do  best  when 
cut  down  to  within  three  Inches  of  the 
ground.      The   blossoms   come   on    the 
new  wood,  and  when  cut  down  In  the 
fall,  this  new   growth  starts  early   in 
the   spring,   and    the   roses   are   larger 
and    have    longer    stems    than    when 
grown  on  the  old  wood.     In  November 
I   have  them  mulched  with  flne  stable 
manure,  which  protects  them  all  win- 
ter and,  if  not  too  thick  around  them, 
may   be   left   all   summer   to   cons6rve 
the  moisture,  and  w6rked  into  the  soil 
in  the  fall  to  provide  humus.     I  also 
prune  my   climbing  roses  in  the  fall, 
as  this  is  more  easily  done  when  the 
leaves  are  off.     I  cut  out  the  old  wood, 
leaving  thej^oung  growth  to  bloom  in 
the  spring.     All  of  my  roses  are  dear 
to  me,  for   I've  rooted  many  of  them 
from   cuttings,   and    watched   them    as 
they   grew   to   maturity.      I    have   the 
American  Beauty,   Safrano,   Paul  Ney- 
ron,    Clothilde     Soupert,     Duchess    de 
Brabant,   Etoile  de  Lyon,  Bridesmaid, 
Queen  Oga,  and,  besides  these,  some  of 
the    old-time   roses,    among    them    the 
Damask.     My   climbing  roses  are  the 
Crimson  and  Yellow  Ramblers  and  the 
Blue   rose,    which    Is   not   beautiful   at 
short   range,    when    each    rose   is    con- 
sidered separately,  but  at  a  short  dis- 
tance  its   appearance   Is   gorgeous.     It 
does    not    mildew,    grows    luxuriantly, 
and  makes  a  flne  screen  for  a  porch  or 
lattice. 


Miss  A.  T.,  Ashland,  Va. — A  flower 
garden  is  not  complete  without  roses. 
Last  summer  I  put  hydrated  lime  on 
my  garden.  I  put  It  on  the  ground 
l)etween  the  plants,  and  used  a  rake  to 
mix  the  earth  and  lime  thoroughly. 
This  sweetened  the  soil  and  seemed  to 
get  rid  of  root  lice,  cutworms,  ants  and 
other  Insects.  Black  Leaf  40  kills  plant 
lice  on  roses  and  vegetables.  Hard 
work  and  good  care  will  make  the  most 
blooms.  I  prefer  the  monthly  bloom- 
ing roses.  I  have  the  red,  pink,  white 
and  yellow  ones.  I  like  the  Dorothy 
Perkins,  the  Philadelphia  Rambler  and 
Crimson  Rambler.  Glory  of  Polyanthas 
or  Baby  Rambler  will  bloom  constantly 
all  summer.  I  raise  zinnia.s  (or  youth 
and  old  age).  I  think  they  are  just 
beautiful,  and  they  continue  blooming 
four   montUB,   from   June   until   killed 


Hot  Lunches  for  Schools 

In    cold     weather    hot    lunches    for 
school    children,    or    one    hot    dish    to 
supplement    the    lunch    brought    from 
home,  are  recommended  by  the  home 
economics     extension     service    of    the 
Pennsylvania   State  College.     One  hot 
dish  can  be  served  at  noon  with  little 
trouble  and  expense,  and  will  go  a  long 
way    toward    keeping   the    children    fit 
and  saving  doctor  bills.     Full  Instruc- 
tions and  recipes  for  supplying  a  school 
with  something  hot  every  day  are  given 
in  a  bulletin  by  Miss  Pearl  MacDonald. 
It  contains  a  menu  which  provides  a 
different   dish   for   each   school   day   in 
the  month,  and  it  tells  how  to  prepare, 
in  the  school,  scalloped  dishes,  creamed 
dishes,   soups,   chowders,   sauces,   vege- 
tables,  desserts   and   l>everages   in    an 
almost     unlimited     number     of     ways. 
This  not  only  provides  better  food  for 
the  children,  but  Is  an  aid  in  develop- 
ing the  social   side  of  school   life.     It 
helps  train  both  boys  and  girls  In  meet- 
ing and  solving  home  problems.     The 
children  are  also  Inclined  to  take  plenty 
of  time  for  their  meals — a  habit  which 
leads   to    better    health.     The    bulletin 
may  be  had  by  writing  to  the  School 
of  Agriculture,   State  College,  Pa. 
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Durpees 
Seeds 
Grow 


BURPEE'S  ANNUAL 
THE  LEADING  AMERICAN  SEED  CATALOG 

Burpee's  Annual  is  a  complete  euide  to  the  veca* 
table  and  flower  garden.  It  fully  describes  tM 
Burpee  Quality  Seeds,  with  a  hundred  of  th« 
finest  vegetables  and  flowers  illustrated  in  tn« 
colors  of  nature.  If  you  are  interested  in  garden* 
ing.  Burpee's  Annual  will  be  mailed  to  you  fre«. 
Write  for  your  copy  today. 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO..  SssJGrswsrt.  Pkilaislpyi 


Dye  That  Skirt, 
-  Coat  or  Blouse 

«<DIamond   Dyes"   Make   Old,   Shabby, 
Faded  Apparel  Juet  Like   New. 


Don't  worry  about  perfect  reaulta.  Ut« 
'♦Diamond  Dyes,"  guaranteed  to  give  » 
new,  rich,  fadeless  color  to  any  fabric, 
whether  wool,  silk,  linen,  cotton  or  mixed 
poods, — dresses,  bloUHes,  stockinp^a,  skirts, 
chihhen'fl  coats,  draperies, — everything! 

A  Direction  Book  is  in  package. 

To  match  any  material,  have  dealer 
flhow  you  ^'Diamond  Dye"  Color  Card. 


^^2522-—  Closet 


More  com- 
rortablo,  healthful,  convenient. 
Tnkcu  plaoo  of  nil  outdoor  toilets, 
where  srorms  breed.  Ho  ready  for  a 
long,  cold  winter.  Have  a  warm, 
eanitarjr.  comfortable,  odorless 
toilet  in  the  house  anywhere  you 
want  it.  Don't  go  out  in  the  cold. 
A  boon  to  Invalids.  Kndort»e(l  by 
hualth  officials  everywhere. 

Guaranteed  Cdcrless 

Tlie  t»Tma  »rr  kitlod  hy  a  choml- 
cml  in  w«ler  in  tho  c^ntjiinrr.  Kmp- 
ty  on<e  a  month  »fl  eiwy  «m  B'h'*. 
Th«  unrinal  clo»«t.  Cuarmnteed. 
THIRTY  UAYS'  TUIAL.  A^ 
fur  catatoc  •od  price. 

ROWE  SANITART  MFG.  CO. 

,t\U  l««r«IM|.,   Oalrail.  Miah. 

Aakabeat  Ro-San  WaMh?taiid   aod 

Rollintr  Hath  Tub. 

Mo  Flumbio*  Requirad. 


Homespun  Yam  from  Ithaca 

Any  handy  man  can  make  a  dumi> 
waiter.  It  carries  loads  up  and  down 
cellar  stairs  easier  than  a  woman  can. 

As  Mrs.  A.  said  to  Mrs.  B.:  "Now 
don't  you  wish  you'd  put  down  some 
eggs  last  summer?" 

Water  in  the  farm  home  will  mean 
much  to  the  well-being  of  the  entire 
family,  and  will  take  away  much  of 
the  drudgery  of  the  work. 

Many  a  woman  doen't  keep  house- 
hold accounts  because  she  doesn't  know 
how  to  go  about  it.  The  state  college 
at  Ithaca.  N.  Y.,  has  a  bulletin  which 
may  help.    Ask  for  H.  126. 


Indoor  Closet  $10.85 

Have  a  warm,  Hanlinry.  odorless  toilet 
In  the  houae  attyvtiiere  you  want  it. 
The  Bennett  in  made  of  enameled 
Bteel  with  wood  neat  and  ln«ta  a 
lifetime.  Disinfects  antoniailcally. 
Hplendid  for  Invalldn.  Shipped  com- 
plete  ready  to   oi^erate.    all    charges 

prepaid.    Hatlsfaction  guaranteed  or  money  \mck.. 
BBNNETT  HOMES  (Rqulpment  Dept.) 

4AO  Main  St.,  N.  Toiiawanda,  N.  T. 

PKOTECT  your  rights.    Write  for  "R*cord  of  In- 
vention" which  contains  forms  to  establish  evidence 
of  conception  of  your  invention.     Prompt,  personal 
service.   Preliminary  advice  without  charge. 
J.  Reaney  Kelly.  732x  Woodward  BI<'.g.,Wash'n.  D.O 


MIIIIAiyC  O*"  •TRAWBRRBT  PI^AIfTS. 
iniLiLilVlli}  xiie  kinds  tliat  put  nollars  In  your 
pocivet.  Seed  corn  that  produces  the  \argest  crop* 
lor  grain  orensllaee.  As|)aragus  roots.  { 'ntalog  f rec. 
JOHN  W.  nAl.1.,  Marion  •Inllon,  Md. 


FARMS  and  HOMES 


Where    life    is    worth 
living.      Moderate 
—————— ^-^-^    prices  — Ken  lal  climate 

— pro<luetive  land".      For  iDiorraatloD  write, 
8TATK  Board  <tr  Aoriculture,  Dover.  Delaware 


IP  YOI I  WANT    'o  •*""  "'■  p'chanite  your 
*r     I  \JKJ    VT  ^\l^  1     pro|)erty  write  me. 
John  J.  Bi.ack.  ilStb  Ulrett,  Chippewa  Palls,  Wla. 
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If  wall  papers  in  brilliant  colors 
and  Btriking  designs  are  replaced  by 
papers  of  softer  color  and  simple,  in- 
conspicuous designs,  the  result  is  apt 
to  be  more  pleasing. 

The  boy  or  girl  who  Is  wise  saves 
money  for  a  definite  goal — for  a  better 
education,  and  for  the  start  in  life  on 
the  farm  or  In  business.  The  older 
members  of  the  family  can  make  it 
easier  for  the  boys  and  girls  to  save. 

A  dress  form  will  save  many  dollars 
for  the  woman  who  wishes  to  econo- 
mize in  dressmakers'  bills  and  clothing 
billa 

As  might  be  expected,  It  was  ^  coun- 
try newspaper  editor,  who  knows  what 
It  means  to  have  multifarious  duties, 
who  has  figured  out  that  in  the  course 
of  a  year  a  woman  hasn't  a  thing  to 
do— except  to  cook  breakfast,  dinner 
and  supper  each  365  times,  wash  dishes 
1090  times,  get  the  children  ready  for 


school  twice  a  day  for  180  days,  and 
put  the  baby  to  sleep  1560  times,  not 
to  mention  a  few  other  odd  jobs- 

A  small  room  can't  stand  more  than 
one  heavy  piece  of  furniture. 

A  small  wire  hair  brush  will  free 
the  carpet  sweeper  brush  of  hair,  lint, 
threads  and  string. 

It  water  and  soap  woii't  clean  your 
oil  mop,  try  hot  water,  ammonia  and 
a  little  washing  powder. 

Bright  colors  are  appropriate  for 
north  rooms,  but  those  with  lots  of 
sunlight  should  have  light  tones  of 
gray  or  green. 

In  choosing  furniture,  aim  at  comfort. 
A  chair  that  is  not  easy  to  sit  in  has 
a  poor  design,  no  matter  what  its 
period  or  style. 

Oil  of  Javender  Is  a  great  freshener. 
A  few  drops  on  the  book  shelves  will 
overcome  the  musty  smell  that  may 
arise  in  long  spells  of  wet  weather. 


DURABLE 
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LADY  WAnii' 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Pull  directions  for  makinc,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accompany  each 
pattern.  Patterns  are  perfect-fitting  and  seam  allowing.  When  ordering  write  your  name 
•Dd  addrese  in  fiiU,  state  the  number  and  site  of  each  pattern  you  want,  and  send  15  cents  for 
••eh      Addrese  PASHION  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  PARMER,  PHILAD'A    PA 


9629. — Ladles'   blouse.     Cut   in  sizes  36, 

'.    t8,    40,    42    and    44    inches    bust    measure. 

The  blouse  Is   perforated  for  three  lengths. 

•685. — Ladies'  and  misses'  dress.  Cut  In 
■ixes  IG  and  18  years,  and  36.  88  and  40 
Inches  bast  measure.  The  dress  han^s  in 
one  piece,  with  the  closing  at  center  back. 

9641.— Ijadles'  waist.  Cut  In  sIwh  36, 
88,  40,  42  and  44  Incbes  bust  measure. 
Three  tucks  at  each  side  of  the  front  lend 
•  neat  tailored  touch  to  this  batiste  blouse. 

0.%24. — Girls'  and  child's  coat.  Cut  in 
■Izes  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  The 
coat  is  double  breasted,  and  can  be  buttoned 
ou  either  side 

9644. — Ladles'  oaie-plece  house  dress.  Out 
In    sizes    86,    88,    40    and    42    Inches    bust 


SS39 


measure.  Pockets  extend  into  odd  trlmmtns 
sections. 

Uti'2G Ladles'  box-plaited  skirt.     Cut  in 

sizes  26,  28,  30  and  32  Inches  waist  meas- 
ure. The  plaits  are  stitched  flat  as  far  as 
the  hipline.  * 

OR.Sf) Toadies'   four-piece  skirt.     Cut  In 

sizes  26,  28,  30,  32  and  34  tnches  waist 
measure.    Inverted  plaits  form  a  panel  effect. 

0620. — Men's  and  youthft*  overalls.  Cut 
In  sizes  16  years,  and  36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46 
and  48  inches.  The  waist  and  trousers  are 
Joined  under  the  flat  belt. 

9640. — Girls'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  6,  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years.  The  jaunty  overblouse 
Is  cut  away  In  front  In  £)ton  effect 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Owing  to  the  number  of  departments  in  The  Practical  Parmer,  we  are  unable  to  illustrate  ae 
many  patterns  as  we  would  like,  therefore,  we  publish  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  four  times 
a  year  a  quarterly  fashion  magatine  called—  Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dressmaker"— which 
Illustrates  hundreds  of  the  moet  practical  styles  for  ladies,  miesee  and  children,  and  tells  how 
to  make  all  kinds  of  garments.  The  regular  price  of  this  book  is  lOeaatt  a  copy,  but  we  will 
■•nd  it  postpaid  for  S  cents,  or  if  you  will  order  it  at  the  same  time  tlMt  •  pattern  la  otif4 

w«  will  eend  a  eopy  of  the  lat««l  at  2  cents  postpaid.    Address 

r  AtHION  DBPARTMBNT.  THS  PKACTICAL  PARMBR*  PmLAOBLPHlA,  PA 


HADE  STRONGEST  WHERE  THE  WEAR  iS  HARDEST     a  very  fine  mercerised 
^^  stocking,    fashioned 

J 1  -     - 


with  seam  back.  Black, 
white,  gray, Cordovan. 


V 


Soch  and  Stockings 
to  be  glad  about 


IP 


di^5t^ 


'OSIEIC 


HEN    you   wear    Durable  -  DURHAM 
Hosiery 

— your  feet'ara  joyful 

— your  pocketbook  is  glad 

-—Mother  is  happy  because  there  is  so  much 
less  darning. 

Every  pair  wears  longer  because  made 
stronger  at  points  of  hardest  wear. 

Socks  and  stockings  for  city  people— for  coun- 
try people— for  women,  children  and  men — for 
dress,  for  work,  for  play.  Durable-DURHAM  is 
the  hosiery  of  the  American  family. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Durable-DURHAM.  Ask 
to  see  the  Lady  Ware  and  the  ne-w  Lady  Dur- 
ham style  for  women,  the  Cavalieff  for  men  and 
the  new  fine  Polly  Prim  for  children. 

Look  for  the  Durable-DURHAM  trade  mark 
ticket  on  every  pair. 


DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Sml9s  Office,  88  Leonard  Street,  Nevr  York 


yiorl&s  Best 
RooffiniS 


^w:m^fs^ms^ 


at  Factory 
PriGM 


•*ll««'*  Cluster  Metal  Shingles.  V-Crimp.  Corru- 
gated. Standing  Seam.  Painted  or  Galvanised  Roof* 
lags.  Sidings.  Wallboard.  Paints,  etc..  direct  to  yoa 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.    Poeitivd/  greatest 

awards  "Reo**  Metal  Shingles*  I 


•set  lass;  outlast  tlirs* ordhiary  rooAs.    Mopainting 
•rrepain.  Goaraateed  rot.  Ore.  rust,  lightning  proof,  j 

FfM  iMf  M|  look 

Gel  our  wonderfully 

low  iirieee  and   free 

■amplne,  WeseU(Breet 

to  yoa  and  save  yoa  all  l 

tn' -bet ween  dealer's! 

AakforBook 


NINE  MONTHS  TO  Ht 

Immediate  possession  en  our  lib* 
•ral  Kaey  M«titMy  ^ayiweirt  pUn 
•-the  most  Hberal  terras  ever  offered 
•Q  a  high  grade  bicycle. 

r ACTOlhr  to  mOKII  pricee  save 
yoa  money.  We  make  oar  bicycles 
In  oar  own  mem  we^el  ffaetery  and 
■ell  direct  to  you.  We  pat  real 
qnality  in  them  and  oar  bicycles 
iMtat  satisfy  you. 

44  STYLKS.  colors,  and  sisee  to 
ehooee  from  inoor  famous  RANani 
Une.  Send  for  big  beautifol  catalog. 

Otafiy  iMrowta  advance  tbe  first 

»yment  and  energetic,  boys  by  odd 
M  — paperrentee.  deliveryfer 
etores,  ete.,iB>iie  tli*pleyel#**rw 
■laasy  to  meet  tbe  small  BMnthly  Payments. 
OCUVKIIKO  PRCB  on  Approval  and  SO  DAYS 


BroAla*. 


JWUkLf     Select  the  bicycle  yoo  want  and  ' 
that  suit  yoa-cssh  or  easy  parmenta.  _ 

TIBB^  lampa.  boms,  wheels,  eundrles  and  parts  for  all 
llnK9  bieycles-atbalfosualprieee.SKNDNOMONKV 


bat  writ*  to<tay  for  tbe  bic  new  eatalog.  prices  and  terms. 

^CYCLB    COMPANY 
D«pt.  C.SOt  Chicago 


EAD 


.low  PMCEO  SMttBES 

lowest  pricee  on  Ready-Made 
fbe-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
■panyplaee.  Send  postal  for 
KncsBo^iSbowingstylM. 
ngC^PVMMOO  MTCU  CO.* 
2»8-288|NliOU  OmimmH.t. 


SAW  YOUR  WQOD 


Samples  H 

Roofing  Book 


ARRISONS'   NURSERIE 


FIVTT  TREES  BUDDED  FIOH 
nUITlNC  OICHARDS 

Peaoii.  apple. p«»ar. plum,  cherry, 
qiilnc«>,  Krai)e-vln*>s.  strawberry 
plants, raspberries,  blackberries, 
eversreens,  sbade  treee  and 
shrubbery.  Wnu/orl9»0eataloff. 

HARRUONR*   TOJRfiF.RIES 
Boa  34      Berlin,  Maryland 


_  _      _  •  OOKDfl  ky  Oil  ■  Al  la 

l«k«ar«.  Sendfor  rr««eatale«No.  Ed  sbowing k>w price 
and  latest  improvements.  First  order  eecoree  agency. 
Feyiag  Sawis«  Mack  C«M  Ml  W.  Uanisea  St..  CUcsge.ll. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

24  varleUMt,  |4<W  i>«r  1000.    History  and  Illustrated 
book  KlvM  all  details  aboat  monl  vigorous,  true  to 
Datun>  productive  Ktock  now  grown.    Book  /r^ 
Haycra  Plant  Maracry.  Marrlll,  MIelk. 
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SUNNY  SLOPES 


By  Ethel  Hueston 


Copyright,  1917 

The  Bobbs-MerrlU 

Com  pan 7 


Author  of  Prudence  of  the 
ParsonAge,  etc. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  FIBST  STKP 

It  was  Sunday  night  in  midwinter. 
After  church  David  remained  for  a 
trustees'  meeting,  and  Carol  walked 
home  with  some  of  the  younger  ones 
of  the  congregation.  When  they  asked 
if  she  wished  them  to  wait  with  her 
for  David  she  shook  her  head,  smiling 
gratefully  but  with  weariness. 

"No.  thank  you.  I  am  going  right 
straight  to  bed.     I  am  tired." 

Into  the  little  manse  she  crept,  sink- 
ing into  the  first  easy  chair  that  pre- 
sented itself.  With  slow,  listless  fingers 
she  removed  her  wraps,  dropping  them 
on  the  floor  beside  her,  laboriously  un- 
buttoned and  removed  her  shoes,  and, 
in  the  same  lifeless  manner,  loosened 
her  dress  and  took  the  pins  from  her 
hair.  Then,  holding  her  garments 
about  her,  she  went  in  search  of  night 
dress,  slippers  and  negligee.  A  few 
seconds  later  she  returned  and  curled 
herself  up  with  some  cushions  on  the 
floor  before  the  fireplace. 

"Ought  to  make  some  coffee — David's 
BO  hungry  after  church— too — dead — 
tired — ummmmm."  Her  voice  trailed 
off  into  a  murmur,  and  she  closed  her 

eyes. 

David  found  her  so,  soundly  sleeiv 
Ing,  her  hair  curling  about  her  face. 
He  knelt  down  and  kissed  her.  She 
opened  one  eye. 

"Coffee?"  she  queried  automatically. 
"I  should  say  not.     Go  to  bed."     He 
sprawled  full  length. on  the  floor,  his 
head  against  her  arm. 
"Worn  out,  aren't  you,  David?" 
"Well,   I'm   ready   for   bed.     Such   a 
day!      Did    you    have    time    for    Mrs. 
Garder  before  Endeavor?" 

"Yes;  she  knew  me,  too.  I  am  glad 
I  went.  She  had  been  waiting  for 
me.  They  say  it  is  only  a  few  days 
now.  The  way  of  a  minister's  wife  is 
hard  sometimes.  She  wanted  me  to 
Bing  "Lead  Kindly  Light,"  and  was  so 
puzzled  and  confused  when  I  insisted 
I  couldn't  sing.  She  thought  min- 
isters' wives  always  sang.  I  know  she 
is  disappointed  in  me  now.  If  the 
Lord  foreknew  that  I  was  going  to 
marry  a  minister,  why  didn't  He  fore- 
ordain that  I  should  sing?" 

David  laughed,  but  attempted  no 
explanation. 

"Did  you  get  along  all  right  at  the 
Old  Ladies'  Home?" 

"Oh,  flne.  The  girls  sang  beauti- 
fully, and  I  read  the  Bible  lesson  with- 
out mispronouncing  a  single  word. 
Did  the  boys  miss  me  at  the  Hollow?" 
"Yes;  they  said  they  needed  you 
worse  than  the  old  ladies.  Maybe  they 
are  right.  We  must  save  your  Sunday 
afternoons  for  them  after  this.  They 
do  need  you." 

"Did    you     have    supper    with    the 
•    Baldwins?" 

"Yfes.  You  stayed  with  Mrs.  Norrls, 
didn't  you?" 

"Yes.     Um.  I  am  sleepy." 
David  coughed  slightly. 
"Get  up  off  this  floor,  David  Duke," 
Bcolded  Carol.     "Don't  you  know  that 
floors  are  always  drafty?     I   am   sur- 
prised at  you.     I   wish   Prudence  was 
here  to  make  you   soak   your   feet   In 
hot  water  and  drink  peppermint  tea." 
"You  work  too  hard,  Carol.    You  are 
busy  every  minute." 

"Yes.  I  have  to  be  to  keep  In  hailing 
distance  of  you.  You  usually  do  about 
three  things  at  once." 

"It's  been  a  good  year,  Carol.  You've 
enjoyed  It,  spite  of  everything,  haven't 

you?" 

"It'B  been  the  most  wonderful  year 
one  could  dream  of.  Even  Connie's 
literary  imagination  could  not  conjure 
up  a  sweeter  one." 

"Always  someithlng  to  do,  something 
to  think  of,  someone  to  see — always  on 
the  alert,  today  crowded  full,  tomor- 
row to  look  forward  to." 


"And,  best  of  all,  David,  always  with 
you,  working  with  you,  taking  care  of 
you — always.  Oh,  I  am  tired,  but  it 
is  not  so  bad  being  tired  out  when 
you've  done  your  level  best." 

"Carol,  it  is  fine,  labor  is,  it  is  life. 
I  can't  Imagine  an  existence  without 
It.  Going  to  bed,  worn  out  with  the 
day,  rising  In  the  morning  ready  to 
plunge  in  over  one's  ears — it  is  the 
only  real  life  there  is.  How  do  people 
endure  a  drifting  through  the  days, 
with  never  anything  to  do  and  never 
worn  enough  to  sleep?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Carol  promptly. 
"They  aren't .  alive,  that's  sure.  But 
let's  go  to  bed.  David,  please  get  off 
that  floor,  and  stop  coughing." 

David  obediently  got  up,  lightly  dust- 
ing his  trousers  as  he  did  so.  Then 
he  lifted  his  arms  high  and  breathed 
deeply.  "Anyhow,  it  is  better  to  be 
tired  than  lazy,  isn't  it?"  ' 
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"Now,  Dan,"  expostulated  his  anxious 
little  wife.  "Don't  you  pay  any  at- 
tention to  him,  Mrs.  Duke;  he's  always 
talking." 

"I  know  It,"  said  Carol  apprecia- 
tively.    "I  never  pay  attention." 

"You  need  a  vacation,  Mr.  Duke," 
broke  in  a  voice  impulsively. 

"I  know  It,"  assented  David.  "We'll 
take  one  in  the  spring — and  you  can 
help  pay  the  expenses." 

"You'd  better  take  It  now,"  sug- 
gested Mrs.  Baldwin.  "The  church  can 
get  along  without  you,  you  know." 

But  the  laugh  that  went  up  was  not 
genuine.  Many  of  them.  In  their  devo- 
tion to  David,  wondered  If  the  church 
really  could  get  along  without  him. 

David  gaily  waved  aside  the  enor- 
mous plate  of  refreshment^  that  was 
passed  to  him.  I  had  my  dinner,  you 
know,"  he  explained.  "Carol  Isn't 
neglecting   me." 

"He  had  it,  but  he  didn't  eat  it— and 


It  was  fried  chicken,"  said  Carol  sadly. 

A  few  minutes  later  they  were  at 
home  again,  and  before  Carol  had  fin- 
ished the  solemn  task  of  rubbing  cold 
cream  into  her  pretty  skin,  David  wa» 
sleeping  heavily,  his  face  fiushed,  hl» 
hands  twitching  nervously  at  times. 

Carol  stood  above  him,  gazing  ador- 
ingly down  upon  him  for  a  while. 
Then,  shutting  her  eyes,  she  saiA 
fervently: 

"Oh,  God,  do  make  David  less  llk« 
an  angel  and  more  like  other  men." 

Early  the  next  morning  she  was  up 
and  had  steaming  hot  coffee  ready  for 
David  almost  before  his  eyes  were  open. 

"To  crowd  out  that  mean  little  cough 
that  spoils  your  breakfast,"  she  said. 
"I  shall  keep  you  In  bed  today." 

All  morning  David  lounged  around 
the  house,  hugging  the  fireplace,  and 
complained  of  feeling  cold,  though  it 
was  a  warm,  bright  day  late  In  April 
and  although  the  fire  was  blazing.     In 


REACTION 

"Will  you  have  this  woman?" 
David's    clear,    low    voice    sounded 
over  the  little   church,  and  the  bride 
lifted   confident,   trusting   eyes   to   his 
face.     The  people  In  the  pews  leaned 
forward.   They  had  glanced  approvingly 
at  the  slender,  dark-eyed  girl  in  her 
bridal  white,   but  now  every  eye  was 
centered   on  the  minister.     The  hand 
In  which  he  held  the  Book  was  white, 
blue  veined,  the  fingers  long  and  thin. 
His  eyes  were  nervously  bright,  with 
faint  circles  beneath  them. 
David  looked  sick. 
So    the    glowing,    sweet-faced    bride 
was  neglected,  and  the  groom  received 
scant  attention.     The  minister  cleared 
his    throat    slightly,    and    the    service 
went  smoothly  on  to  the  end. 

But  the  sigh  of  relief  that  went  up 
at  Its  conclusion  betokened  not  so 
much  satisfaction  that  another  young 
couple  were  setting  forth  on  the 
troubled,  tempting  waters  of  matri- 
mony, as  that  David  had  finished  an- 
other service  and  all  might  yet  be  well. 
Carol,  half  way  back  In  the  church, 
had  heard  not  one  word  of  the  service. 
"David  Is  an  angel,  but  I  do  wish 
he  were  a  little  less  heavenly,"  she 
thought  passionately.  "He — makes  me 
nervous." 

The  carriage  was  at  the  door  to 
take  the  minister  and  his  wife  to  the 
Daniels  home  for  the  bridal  reception, 
but  David  said:  "Tell  him  to  take  us 
to  the  manse  first,  Carol.  I've  got  to 
rest  a  minute.     I'm  tired  tonight." 

In  the  living-room  of  the  manse  he 
carefully  removed  the  handsome  black 
coat  In  which  he  had  been  graduated 
from  the  seminary  in  Chicago,  and  in 
which  a  little  later  he  had  been  or- 
dftlned  for  the  ministry  and  installed 
in  his  church  in  the  Heights.  Still 
later  he  had  worn  it  at  his  marriage. 
David  hung  it  over  the  back  of  a  chair, 
saying  as  he  did  so: 

"Wearing  pretty  well.  Isn't  it?  It 
may  be  called  upon  to  officiate  In  other 
crises  for  me.  so  It  behooves  me  to 
husband  It  well." 

Then  he  dropped  heavily  on  the 
davenport  before  the  flreplace,  with 
Carol  crouching  on  a  cushion  beside 
him,  stroking  his  hand. 

"Let's  not  go  to  the  reception,"  she 
said.  "We've  congratulated  them  a 
dozen  times  already." 

"Oh,  we've  got  to  go,"  he  answered. 
"They  would  be  disappointed.  We'll 
only  stay  a  few  minutes.  Just  as  soon 
as  I  rest — I  am  played  out  tonight — 
it  Is  only  a  step." 

They  slipped  among  the  guests  at  the 
reception  quietly  and  unobtrusively, 
but  were  instantly  surrounded. 

"A  good  service,  David,"  said  Mr. 
Daniels,  eyeing  him  keenly.  "You  make 
Buch  a  pretty  job  of  It  I'd  like  to  try 
It  over  myself." 
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\^R  ytESxam  camaba. 

'is  as  profltabis  as  grain  irowinc.  Successes  as  wonderful 
as  those  from  growing  wheat,  oats,^  barley,  and  flax  have  been  made  in 
raising  Notm^  Cattr*.  ShMp  and  Hof«.    Bnght.  sunny  climate,  nutnt-      . 
iou9  grasses,  good  water,  enormous  fodder  crops  —  these  spell  success  to  tne     -i 
farmer  and  stock  raiser.     And  remember,  you  can  buy  on  easy  tarma      i 

^     Farm  Land  at  MS  to  '30  An  Acre 

W/  -land  equal  to  that  which  through  many  years,  has  yielded  from  20  to  4B  bushels 

W   of  whaat  to  the  sera  — grazing  land  convenient  to  good     ^    _^    „  ^.^...^u^ 

P     grain  farms  at  proportionately  low  prices.   These  lands  have  '^^^'Tj  JMBinPffg^^ 


grain  farms  at  proportionately  low  prices,      

every  rural  convenience;  good  schools,  churches,  roads,  tele- 
phones, etc.,  close  to  live  towns  and  good  markets. 
If  you  want  to  get  back  to  the  farm,  or  to  farm  on  a  larger 
scale  than  is  possible  under  your  present  conditions,  invaati- 
gata  what  Wastarn  Canada  haa  to  offar  you. 


For  illuitrated  literature  with  mapt  and  particulftra  reirardinK  red.a««l 
railww  rates,  location  of  land.  etc..  apply  to  t>epartment  of  Immigr*- 
don.  Ottawa.  Canada,  or 


i.  A.  Harrison,  200  North  Second  St,  Harrisbnrg,  Pa. 

Canadian  Oovrwwt  Agant. 
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No.  XM  207 
-=    Ws  PayPottasa 

Y    Send  Today 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiif 

ruth  Ave.  Baraaln  Hoase 
Dept.  XMill.  New  York.  N.  V. 

Bend  tha  Bboea  advertised  at  |4.M,  No.  207 

gixe  Width 1  will  pay  post- 
man for  flboea  on  arrival.  If  I  »m  not  entirety 
satiflfled  I  will  return  tbem  and  you  will  refund 
my  money.  Includlnj  poatage,  Immediately. 

Name .-~.— 


Don't  Send  a  CenI 

You  will  say  that  thla  Is  absolutely  the  hlgKeiit  shoe 
barKaln  you  ever  heard  of.  So  sure  are  we  of  thla  that, 
we  will  send  you  theae  wonderfully  comfortable  and 
dresay  good  wearing  ahoea  without  a  single  cent   in 
advance.     Just  send  the  coupon  atatlng  alie.  style  and 
width  wanted.    Your  shoes  will  l>e  sent  hy  return  pre- 
paid mall.     Fay  postman  on  arrival.    Try  them    on. 
Exainin*  them      Compare  them  with  higher-prieed 
modeli.      Then  dacide  if  you  wiih  to  k««p  them  at 
our  bargain  price      You  take  no  rlak.     If  yoa 
don't  acree  Uiat  this  ii  tha  mcxt  remarkable  ehoa 
offer  ever  made,  retarn  ihoet  at  our  czpenee.   Itn't 
that  fair?  Mot  a  tingle  oaot  of  expenee  to  you. 

Stylish  Dress  Shoe 

While  our  rtock  laet,  we  will  thip  thii  wonderfully 
itylith  model  at  our  introductory  bargain  price. 
Made  of  genuine  leather,  black,  gunmatal.  blacher 
•tyle,  on  our  neweet  Fifth  Avenue  lait.  Combiue* 
comfort,  style  and  quality  Sure  to 
give  exi-ellrnt  wear.  Has  genuine 
■olid  oak  lesthor  tolri  and  keeli 
and  if  reinforced  througlinut.  Sliee 
Stoll  Widths,  Medium.  Wide  and 
Bztra  Wide.  Pay  postman  S4  (»on 
arrival.  Send  today  or  you  nisy  lie 
too  late,  for  the  supply  at  this  price 
IS  limited.  Order  by  style  and  num- 
ber Use  coupon  now  if  not  satis- 
fled  on  arrival  send  them  hack  and 
yotir  money,  including  return  pot- 
tage, will  bir  refunded  at  once. 

Remember.  Yoo 
Dan't  Send  a  Cent 
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We 
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We 
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all. 
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at 

once  and  enjoy  real  comfort  and  ttyleatoor  bargain  Pji*? 
!!^nd  f'onpon.  Sign  and  send  coupon  at  once.  Don  t 
send  a  cent  with  it.  In  a  few  days  you  will  receive  the 
shoes  If  you  are  not  entirely  pleated  with  them  don  t 
keep  them.  We  will  cheerfully  refund  your  money— '»•'?  i 
cent  of  it— including  return  pottage  Be  sure  to  tUte  tiM 
and  width  Send  now  before  the  coupon  geta  away  from 
you  and  ynn  miss  this  wonderful  l>argain 

FIFFH  AVENUE  BARGAIN  HOUSE 
Dept.  XM51 1  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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the  afternoon  he  took  off  his  jacket  and 
loosened  his  collar. 

"It  certainly  is  hot  enough  now,"  he 
declared.  "Open  the  windows,  Carol — 
I  am  roasting." 

'That  is  fever,"  she  announced  omin- 
ouBly.    "Do  you  feel  very  badly?" 

"Well,  nothing  extra,"  he  assented 
grudgingly. 

"David,  if  you  love  me,  let's  call  a 
doctor.  You  are  going  to  have  the 
grip,  or  pneumonia,  or  something 
awful,  find — if  you  love  me,  David." 

The  pleading  voice  arrested  his  re- 
fnsal,  and  he  gave  the  desired  consent, 
still  laughing  at  the  silly  notion. 

So  Carol  sped  next  door  to  the  home 
of  Mr.  Daniels,  the  fatherly  elder. 

"Mr.  Daniels,"  she  cried,  brightly 
bappy  because  David  had  consented  to 
a  doctor,  and  a  doctor  meant  health 
and  strength  and  the  end  of  that  hate- 
ful little  cough,  "we  are  going  to  have 
a  doctor  see  David.  What  is  the  name 
of  that  man  down  town — the  one  you 
think  is  so  wonderful?" 

Mr.  Daniels  gladly  ^av©  her  the 
name,  warmly  approving  the  move, 
but  he  shook  his  head  a  little  over 
David.  "I  am  no  pessimist,"  he  said, 
"but  David  is  not  just  exactly  right." 

"The  doctor  will  fix  him  up,"  cried 
Carol  Joyously.  "I  am  so  relieved  and 
comfortable  now.  I><m't  try  to  worry 
me." 

David  looked  nervous  when  Carol 
gave  him  the  name  of  the  physician 
she  had  called. 

"He  is  a  Catholic — and  some  of  the 
members  think " 

"Of  course  they  do,  but  I  am  the  head 
of  this  house,"  declared  Carol,  stand- 
ing on  tiptoe  and  assuming  her  most 
lordly  air.  "And  Doctor  O'Hara  is  the 
best  in  town,  and  he  is  coming." 

"Oh,  all  rtght,  if  you  feel  like  that 
about  it.  I  don't  suppose  he  would 
give  me  strychnine  just  because  I  am 
a  Presbyterian  minister." 

"Oh,  mercy!"  ejaculated  Carol.  "I 
nerrer  thought  of  that  Do  you  sup- 
pose he  would?" 

Bnt  David  only  laughed  at  her,  as 
be  BO  often  did. 

When  Carol  met  the  doctor  at  the 
door  she  found  instant  reassurance  in 
the  strong,  kind,   clever  face. 

"It's  a  cold,"  she  explained,  "but  it 
bangs  on  too  long,  and  he  keeps  run- 
Aing  down  hill." 

The  doctor  looked  very  searchingly 
Into  David's  pale,  bright  face.  And 
Carol  and  David  did  not  know  that 
tbe  extra  joke  and  the  extravagant 
oheeriness  of  his  voice  indicated  that 
things  looked  badly.  They  took  great 
aatisfaction  in  his  easy  manner,  and 
then,  after  a  brief  examination,  he 
■aid: 

"Now,  into  bed  you  go,  Mr.  Duke, 
and  there  you  stay  a  while.  Get  a  sub- 
stitute for  Sunday.  You've  got  to  make 
a  baby  of  a  bad  cold  and  pet  it  a  little." 

David  and  Carol  laughed,  and  when 
the  doctor  went  away,  and  David  was 
safely  in  bed,  Carol  perched  up  beeide 
him  and  they  had  a  stirring  game  of 
parcheesi.  But  David  soon  tired,  and 
lay  very  quietly  all  evening,  eating  no 
dinner  and  talking  very  little.  Tele- 
phone messages  from  "the  members" 
came  thick  and  fast,  with  offers  of  all 
kinds  of  tempting  viands,  and  callers 
came  streaming  to  the  door.  But 
Father  Daniels,  next  door,  turned  them 
every  one  away. 

"He  can't  talk  any  more,"  he  said 
In  bis  abrupt  yet  kindly  way.  "He's 
Just  worn  out  talking  to  this  bunch — 
that's  all  that  alls  him." 

Next  day  the  doctor  came  again, 
care  another  examination,  and  said 
there  was  some  little  congestion  in 
tbe  lungs. 

"Just  do  as  I  have  told  you — keep 
tbe  windows  up.  drink  a  lot  of  fresh 
milk,  and  eat  all  the  raw  eggs  you  can 
eboke  down." 

"He  won't  eat  anything,"  said  Carol. 

"Let  him  fast,  then,  and  he'll  soon 
be  begging  for  raw  egga  111  see  you 
again  tomorrow." 

When  he  returned  next  day  there 
was  a  little  shadow  In  the  kind  eyes. 
David  lay  on  the  cot,  smiling,  and 
Carol  stood  beside  him. 

"How  do  you  feel  today?" 


"Oh,  just  flne,"  came  the  ready 
answer. 

But  the  shadow  in  the  doctor's  eyes 
deepened. 

"The  meanest  part  of  a  doctor's  work 
Is  handing  out  death  blows  to  hope," 
he  said,  "but  you  two  are  big  enough 
to  take  a  hard  knock  without  flinching, 
and  I  won't  need  to  beat  around  the 
bush.  Mr.  Duke,  you  have  tuberculosis." 

David  winc'jed  a  little,  and  Carol 
clutched  his  hand  spasmodically,  yet 
they  smiled  quickly,  comfortingly  into 
each  other's  eyes. 

"That  does  not  mean  that  your  life 
is  fanning  out,  by  any  means,"  con- 
tinued the  doctor  in  his  easy  voice. 
"We've  got  a  grip  on  the  disease  now. 
You  are  getting  it  right  at  the  start, 
and  you  stand  a  splendid  chance.  Your 
clean  life  will  help.  Your  laughing 
wife  will  help.  Your  confidence  in  a 
Divine  Doctor  will  help.  Everything 
is  on  your  side.  If  you  can,  I  think 
I  should  go  out  West  somewhere — ^to 
New  Mexico  or  Arizona.  It  is  low 
here,  and  damp.  Lots  of  people  chase 
the  cure  here,  and  find  it,  but  it  is 
easier  out  there  where  the  air  is  light 
and  flne  and  the  temperature  is  even 
and  where  doctors  specialize  on  lungs." 

"Yes,  yes,  indeed,  we  shall  go  right 
away,"  declared  Carol  feverishly. 
"Yes,  indeed." 

"Keep  on  with  my  treatment  while 
you  are  here.  And  get  out  as  soon  as 
you  can.  Stay  in  bed  all  the  time,  and 
don't  bother  with  many  visitors.  I 
don't  need  to  tell  you  the  minor  pre- 
cautions. You  both  have  brains.  Be 
sure  and  use  them.  Now,  don't  get 
blue.  You've  still  got  plenty  to  laugh 
at,  Mrs.  Duke.  And  I  give  you  fair 
wdTrning,  when  you  quit  laughing 
there's  the  end  of  the  flght.  You 
haven't  any  other  weapon  strong 
enough  to  beat  the  germs." 

It  was  hard  indeed  for  Carol  to  see 
anything  to  laugh  at  just  that  moment, 
but  she  smiled,  rather  wanly,  at  the 
doctor  when  he  went  away. 

There  was  silence  between  tbem  for 
a  moment. 

At  last  she  leaned  over  him  and 
whispered  breathlessly;  "Maybe  it  Is 
really  a  good  thing,  Dav^d.  You  did 
need  a  vacation,  and  now  you  are 
bound  to  get  it." 

David  smiled  at  her  persistent  phi- 
losophy of  optimism. 

Again  there  was  .silence.  Finally, 
with  an  effort,  he  spoke:  "Carol,  I — I 
could  have -thanked  God  for  letting  us 
know  this  two  years  ago.  Then  you 
would  have  escaped." 

"David,  don't  say  that.  Just  this 
minute  I  was  thanking  Him  In  my 
heart  because  we  didn't  know  until 
we  belonged  to  each  other." 

She  lifted  her  lips  to  him,  as  she 
always  did  when  deeply  moved,  and 
instinctively  he  lowered  his  to  meet 
them.  But  before  he  touched  her  he 
stopped,  stricken  by  a  bitter  thought, 
and  pushed  her  face  away  almost 
roughly. 

"Oh,  Carol,"  he  cried,  "I  can't.  I 
can  never  kiss  you  again.  I  have 
loved  to  touch  you,  always.  I  have 
loved  your  cool,  sweet,  powdery  skin, 
and  your  lips — I  have  always  thought 
of  your  lips  as  a  crimson  bow  in  a 
pale  pink  cloud — I — I  have  loved  to 
touch  you.  I  have  always  adored  your 
face,  the  look  of  it  as  well  as  the 
feel  of  it.     I  have  loved  to  kiss  you." 

Carol  slipped  an  arm  beneath  his 
head,  and  strove  to  pull  his  hand  away 
from  his  face. 

"Go  on  and  do  it,"  she  whispered 
passionately.  "I  am  not  afraid.  You 
kissed  me  yesterday,  and  it  didn't  hurt 
me.  Kiss  me,  David — I  don't  care  if 
I  do  get  it." 

He  laughed  at  her  then,  uncertainly, 
brokenly,  but  he  laughed.  "Oh,  no 
you  don't,  my  lady,"  he  said.  "You've 
got  to  keep  strong  and  well  to  take 
care  of  me.  You  want  to  get  sick  so 
you'll  get  half  the  petting." 

Like  a  flash  came  the  revelation  of 
what  her  future  was  to  be.  "Oh,  of 
course,"  she  said,  in  a  changed  voice. 
"Of  course,  we  must  be  careful — I  for- 
got. I'll  have  to  keep  very  strong  and 
rugged,  won't  I?  Indeed,  I  will  be 
careful." 


Then  they  sat  silent  again. 

"Out  West,"  he  said  at  last,  dreamily. 
"Out  West.  I've  always  wanted  to  go 
West.  Not  just  this  way,  but — maybe 
it  is  our  chance,  Carol." 

"Of  course  it  is.  We'll  just  rest  and 
play  a  couple  of  months,  and  then  come 
back  better  than  ever.  No,  let's  get  a 
church  out  there,  and  stay  forever. 
That  will  be  safety  first.  Isn't  it  grand 
we    have    that    money    in    the    bank, 


David?  Think  how  solemn  it  would  be 
now  If  we  were  clear  broke,  as  we 
were  before  we  decided  to  economize 
and  start  a  bank  account." 

David  nodded,  smiling,  but  the  smile 
was  grave.  The  little  bank  account 
was  very  fine,  but  to  David,  lying  there 
with  the  wreck  of  his  life  about  him, 
the  outlook  was  solemn  in  spite  of  it. 

(To  he  continued) 


The  Strength  of  Universal  Service 


"Behold  the  power  of  unity,** 
declares  the  father  to  his  sons, 
in  Aesop's  fable  concerning 
the  strength  in  a  bundle  of 
sticks  as  compared  with  the 
weakness  in  a  single  stick. 

The  "Power  of  Unity**  ia 
of  absolute  necessity  to  the 
strength  of  nations  and  of 
business.  It  is  unity  of  service 
which  is  the  strength  and 
value  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
organization. 

If  all  your  telephone  con- 
versations were  to  be  forever 
with  but  one  person,  a  single 
line  would  meet  all  of  your 
needs,  but  nation-wide  serv- 
ice requires  the  cooperation 
of    all   those  served   as 


well  as  of  all  those  serving. 

The  daily  operation  of  the 
telephone  for  usual,  local  calls; 
its  vitally  important  operation 
for  the  less-frequent  long- 
distauice  calls;  both  depend 
upon  the  coordinated  etforts 
of  subscribers  and  telephone 
operators. 

Moreover,  in  these  days  of 
high  costs,  an  economic  and 
universal  service  requires  from 
each  individual  subscriber  his 
financial  and  moral  support. 

Elach  community  must  sup- 
port its  telephone  facilities  to 
th«  best  of  its  ability,  if  both 
it  and  the  rest  of  the  country 
are  to  receive  the  fullest  benefit 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Compamj 

And  associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 
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THE    PRACTICAL   FARMER 


February  1,  1920 


'   ►.  - 


A  Highly  Successful  Dairy  Farm 


JOHN  DAY 


Last  year  John  Grove,  of  Frederick 
county,    Maryland— whom    the    writer 
considers  one  of  the  best  farmers  and 
dairymen    of    his    state— marketed,    m 
round  numbers,  $6500  worth  of  market 
milk,  $1000  worth  of  hay.  $720  worth 
of   wheat   and    $150   of   sugar   corn,   a 
total   of   $8370   of   farm   produce  cash- 
cropped  from  the  55-acre  farm  which 
he    owns.      In    this    connection    it    is 
worthy  of  mention  that  Mr.  Grove  also 
has  to  rent  twenty  acres  of  good  farm- 
ing land,  as  he  usually  devotes  such  an 
area  to  permanent  pasturage  to  furnish 
an  abundance  of  succulent  and  nutri- 
tious    grazing     for     the     milk-makers 
during  the  grass  season. 

For  over  a  score  of  years  Mr.  Grove 
wab    a    school    teacher,    during   which 


7000  pounds  of  milk  a  cow,  one  year 
with  another,  and  is  representative  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  with  good 
"black-and-whites"  where  the  animals 
are  properly  fed  and  handled.  Clean, 
sanitary  methods  of  producing  and  car- 
ing for  the  milk  keep  the  bacterial 
content  of  this  cash  crop  below  45,000 
a  cubic  centimeter,  while  the  fact  that 
the  dairy  farm  score  of  this  place  is 
around  85  points  is  an  accurate  reflec- 
tion of  the  clean  stable,  steel  stalls  and 
stanchions,  concrete  mangers,  milking 
machine,  simple  sterilizing  outfit,  milk 
cooler  and  accessory  dairy  equipment 
which  are  employed. 

Mr.  Grove  reduces  the  use  of  valu- 
able hay  by  utilizing  corn  silage  and 
fodder  as  the  chief  filler  feeds  for  his 


P.c.^.?ri.=^n^;M  ^i  '  cow.     He  a,so  uses  .o»e  aUaUa  _a„a 


rooC'sUo-rrd  3  aeres.M    and  a,  -»  -  ?-'{'>l.'it-.»,'3r..J?.^ 


to  begin   dairy   farming  on   a   limited 
scale.      During   his   years    of   training 
the  Johnny  Smiths  and  Mary  Browns 
of  his  locality  he  learned  to  appreciate 
the   value  «f   the   three   I's— industry, 
intensivity    and    imitation— as    funda- 
mentals  of   success,  and   when   he  es- 
sayed farming  he  practiced  these  prm- 
ciples   and   also   applied   the  doctrines 
of  systematic  business  management  to 
his  agricultural  operations.     Mr.  Grove 
is   industrious;    he    farms   intensively, 
and  he  patterns  his  work  after  that  of 
his    associates    who    are    doing    better 
than   he  is.     He  possesses  the  ability 
to  capitalize  potential  possibilities  and 
to   measure   this   year's  results  in  the 
terms  of  conditions  which  will  obtain 
three  or  four  years  hence.    But  enough 
about  the  man;  let  me  briefly  tell  you 
how  he  turns  the  trick,  and  allow  you 
personally    to    figure    at    your    leisure 
whether  or  not  he  is  realizing  apple-pie 

results.  ,  ^. 

Briefly,  the  Grove  farm,  consisting 
of  55  owned  and  20  rented  acres,  is 
cropped  in  this  wise:  18  acres  of  com, 
of  which  11  acres  are  fleld  corn,  which 
.  average  arcund  70  bushels;  4  acres  of 
silage   corn,   v/hich   nearly   flUs   to  ca 

pacity   a  10 

sugar  com,  which  makes  between  ^Vi 
and  3  tons  an  acre  of  sweet  corn,  which 
is   sold   to  the   local   canning   factory; 
6  acres  of  alfalfa,  cut  three  times,  and 
9  acres  of  timothy  and  clover  produced, 
in  1919,  60  tons  of  hay,  enough  to  sup- 
ply the  home  live  stock  and  permit  of 
selling  $1000  worth  of  roughage  on  the 
side-  8  acres  more  of  alfalfa  also  were 
seeded  last  fall.     The  corn  stubble  is 
commonly  seeded  to  wheat,  which  gen- 
erally produces  in  the  neighborhood  of 
20  bushels  to  the  acre,  the  grain  being 
sold  and  the  straw  used  as  rough  feed 
and  bedding  for  the  cows  and  horses. 
A  small  home  orchard  provides  plenty 
of    fruit    for    home    use,    and    several 
years  ago.  when  his  peach  trees  were 
producing,  this  farmer  sold  from  $100 
to    $150    worth    of    fruit    a   year    from 

65  trees. 

The  Grove  farm  is  constantly  grow- 
ing  richer   and   more   productive   as   a 
result  of   the  commendable  system   of 
rotation     of     corn,    wheat    and     grass  \ 
which  is   followed  and  because  of  the 
correct  methods  of  tillage  and  the  ex- 
cellent plan  of  fertilization  which  are 
pursued.    Each  year  approximately  200 
two-horse  loads  of  manure  are  hauled 
to   the  fields  in   the  best  of  condition 
to  furnish  plenty  of  plant  food  for  the 
crops     As  a  rule  the  manure  is  spread 
over    the    sod    which    is    to    be    subse- 
quently cropped  to  corn,  although  last 
fall    Mr.    Grove    also    top-dressed    his 
alfalfa   In    order    to    carry    it    in    good 
shape  through  the  winter  and  allow  it 
plenty  of  food.     The  turning  under  of 
the  clover  sods  also  adds  markedly  to 
the  fertility  on  this  remarkable  little 
farm. 


clover  hay  as  change  feeds  to  alternate 
with  the  other  long  feed.  He  l>elleves 
that  many  dairymen  are  extravagant 
with  costly  hay,  the  use  of  which  they 
could  materially  reduce  by  the  more 
intelligent  utilization  of  corn  stover. 
Mr.  Grove  also  suggests  the  inadvis- 
ability  of  pasturing  frosted  grass,  as 
he  says  from  personal  experience  that 
the  cows  gain  little  nutrition  from 
grazing  which  has  been  damaged  by 
Jack  Frost,  and  that  generally  it  is 
best  to  keep  them  off  the  grass  fields 
when  the  cold  weather  arrives. 

The  Grove  Holsteins  have  the  run 
of  a  comfortable  barn  lot  where  they 
have  access  to  straw  and  fodder  dur- 
ing the  days  when  the  weather  is 
clement,  but  during  very  rough  weather 
the  -animals  are  maintained  in  their 
stalls,  even  being  watered  Indoors.  On 
the  average,  this  dairyman,  from  his 
experience  of  thirteen  years,  finds  that 
it  usually  pays  to  let  the  cows  exercise 
a  little  every  day  when  it  is  possible. 

With  veals  bringing  from  16  to  18 
cents  a  pound,  Mr.  Grove  has  found  it 
profitable  to  veal  the  calves  which  he 
does  not  want  to  raise.  In  this  work  he 
feeds  whole  milk   for  a  short   period. 
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SOLD  BY  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

HoS  viU  do  more  work,  cows  eve  more  milic    it  keeps 
all  farm  animals  in  best  of  condition.  

saving  feed* 

INTERNATIONAL 

Stock  and  Veterinary  Preparations 

There*i  tn  Intenutional  Preparation  f of  •▼«^, '*!?h*^a 
JS?   Anassortment  should  be  kept  coostanUy  at  tand 
lotemergencies.    You  can  treat  heaves.  d»»te«^'j;,??j"i» 
l^f  dSeases  aud  Worms  in  horses.    Yofl  can  k«ep  »» Ij^ 
JKk  tattle  best  of  health.  Used  bymoal  prominent  slodB 
raiserg  and  horsemen  everywhere. 
Over  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  *'e°»«'»4o??,"£I 
Is  positive  proof  of  merit.    Ask  mT  ^e**"  *S 
name  ol  the  line  that  he  has^J^ovm  for^the  peaU 
St  number  of  years.    And^bo  W»  iaw^ably  an- 
swer "UTTERNATIOIIAL.'* 
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INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  a 
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BREEDING   AND  FEEDING 


The  Grove  grade  and  pure-bred  Hol- 
steins are  practically  all  home  raised, 
a  fine  registered  bull  being  kept  and 
the  best  heifers  being  saved  as  recruits 
for  the  milking  herd.  When  the  writer 
recenUy  visited  Mr.  Grove  the  26  cows 
In  milk  were  producing  77  gallons  dally, 
an  average  of  about  three  gallons  a 
eow      The  herd  averages  very  close  to 


calves  to  commercial  milk  substitute 
He  usually  sells  the  youngsters  when 
three  to  four  weeks  old,  when  they  will 
weigh  120  to  160  pounds.  Formerly 
Mr.  Grove  sold  the  calves  when  a  few 
days  old  to  neighboring  farmers  at  $4 
to  $8  apiece. 

On  account  of  the  limited  size  of  his 
dairy  farm  Mr.  Grove  has  to  purchase 
about   two   carload?   or   forty   tons   of 
dairy  feed  a  year.     He  feeds  this  com- 
mercial   dairy    feed,    as    well    as    corn 
and  cob  meal  and  a  little  bran,  and  also 
com  silage,  corn   fodder  and  some  al- 
falfa and  clover  hay.     It  Is  noteworthy 
that    he    annually    hauls    considerable 
waste  by-products,  consisting  of  husks 
and  cobs,  from  the  local  cannery,  which 
gives  this  material  to  the  farmers  for 
hauling    it   away.      Although    he    only 
used  about  nine  loads  of  the  husks  this 
vear  in  filling  his  silo,  on  previous  sea- 
sons when  his  corn  crop  has  not  been 
so    good    this    Maryland    dairy    farmer 
has  used  large  amounts  of  sugar  com 
husks,  whbh  are  stored  in  the  silo  and 
which     make     fine     winter     feed     for 
the  cows. 

Mr.  Grove  sells  his  milk  to  a  lead- 
ing Washington.  District  of  Columbia, 
distributor  who  maintains  a  country 
plant  in  Maryland  where  the  milk  is 
delivered.  Milk  which  tests  3.5  per 
cent,  butterfat  brings  39  cents  a  gallon 
In  the  country  on  the  basis  of  prevail- 
ing winter  prices,  while  the  dealer  al- 
lows Vx  cent  bonus  for  every  increafled 
point  In  the  fat  test,  so  that  milk  like 
the  Grove  product,  which  usually  tests 
about  3.8  per  cent.,  brings  39%  cents 
a   gallon. 

USE  OF   MILKING   MACHINE 

The  miniature  dairy  farm  operated 
by  Mr.  Grove,  which  in  the  way  of 
earning  capacity  can  show  clean  heels 
to  a  thousand-odd  other  eastern  farms 
which  are  double  its  size,  has  efficiently 
solved  the  hand-milker  shortage  by  the 
installation  of  a  double-unit  milking 
machine.  This  mechanical  hired  man 
(ost,  installed,  with  an  electric  motor 
to  operate  it,  $536,  the  electric  power 
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Color  Sells  Butter 

Add  a  rich  "June  shade"  to  the 
splendid  taste  of  your  butter  and 
get  top  prices.    Try  it!    It  pay* I 

Dandelion 

^  BRAND      -TlP^         ■ 

ButteffEolar 
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gives  that  •▼en,  golden  shade  everybody 
wants.  Purely  vegetable.  Harmless.  Meet* 
all  laws.  Small  bottle  costs  few  cent* 
at  any  atore.    Esough  to  color  500  lb». 


ENGINES!™!;^ 

SaveU5to$500<^ 

Lowest  Drioed  High-Tenrion 
I^nitionKnsfine  ever  ■old  n'—    ._. .    .. 

only  •uecessfol  Ignition  f«r  »««•«"«: jj^lj 
WITTE  Enaw»e«w*re«ul«-lyeqaJi)p^with 

H. T.  Uttery. or SUndard MSCi  «f •^•»" 
order.  Write  iat  Uteet  prices.  Quick  delivery. 
WTTTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
aMMOty.H*.  .  nmmti^Tz. 
%B%A  •■ilMii  **•♦ 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

HorneorCow  hide.  Calf  or  other  •kln« 
with  hair  or  fur  on,  and  make  them 
Into  coats  ( for  men  and  women/ .  rohe». 
muTi  or  gloves  whtMi  8<>  ordered.    V*ur 

fur  a«o^«  «*»'  «***  y***  '***  ^^"^  ^  ^"^  ' 

th<iii  and  he  worth  more.  .   »     -  I 

Our  lllu«tra(*4  cataloa  »iTe«  a  lot  of 
lnf.)rmati()n.  It  telU  how  to  take  off 
an<l  care  for  hide*  ;  how  and  when  we 
pav  the  frelsrht  both  ways  ,  about  Mir 
liai«  tfyalna  proeaaa  on  row  and  horse 
hide,  calf  and  other  skins;  about  the 
fur  iroods  anrt  (fame  trophlet  we  •«?ll, 
taxidermy,  etc.  ...» 

Then  we  have  recently  rot  out  an- 
other we  call  mmr  Faaklen  kaali.  wholly 
devoted  to  fashion  jilates  of  muffs, 
neckwear  and  otluT  fine  fur  trarments, 
with  i«n.<«  :  also  fur  oarm****  r******* 
•l«4  and  repaired.         .      .   ^  j.       i 

You  can  have  either  book  by  »endlngr  \ 
your  correct  address  naminir  which,  or 
both  books  If  you  need  both.    Address 

The  Croslnr  Frisian  Fur  Company. 
571  L^rcll  Ave^  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
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MOLASSESsrrsisra 

REG.  P.  CHINAS,  BERKSHIRES.  C.WHITEI» 

IjirKe  strains,  all  a«?«i.  mated  not  akin.  Bred  h<ow«, 
Hervlw  Boarn.  Lincoln  Hervlce  Hurks,Orade  Ouerw- 
•ey  and  IIol«t«>ln  Calv«.     Oollle«  snd   BenRle  »  upe. 

Send  ntnmpfor  pricf*  and  Oirrulart. 
P.  F.  HA!liII,.TOW,  C—>lir»w<rlHe.  F»» 

REQISTERED  BERKSHIRES  lr,r^l^^i::Z 

old.  One  flne  gilt,  bred  for  bi  rlnK  '•"!)*'•  .£^SJ 
reasonable.  W.  F.  Mc8par»ak.  Fumlaa.  Pa. 
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being  furnished  from  an  electric  rail- 
road which  passes  by  the  farm.  The 
milker  has  been  in  use  for  some  time, 
and  has  demonstrated  that  It  takes  the 
place  of  two  men  In  the  dairy  stable. 
At  present  one  man  operating  the  ma- 
chine milks  77  gallons  daily  from  26 
cows  in  two  milking  periods  which 
aggregate  about  two  and  one-half  hours, 
where  formerly  three  hand  milkers 
were  required  to  perform  a  similar 
amount  of  work  in  the  time  specified. 
The  cows  produce  well  where  the  ma- 
chine Is  used,  the  heifers  in  particular 
giving  down  their  milk  copiously  and 
well.  Of  course,  it  Is  necessary  to 
Btrip  all  the  cows  after  the  machine 
milking  is  completed,  but  this  work 
only  takes  one  man  a  little  while. 

The  mechanical  milker,  where  it  is 
carefully  handled  and  properly  cleaned 
in   the   manner   which  Mr.   Grove  fol- 
lows, not  only  reduces  the  hand  labor 
expenses  involved  in  the  production  of 
the  milk,  but  also  favors  the  marketing 
of  a  more  cleanly  and  sanitary  product. 
?t  ftlso  is  especially  efficient  in  sections 
where  it  is  difficult  to  hire  good  hand 
milkers.    A  man  with  average  mechan- 
ical skill  can  easily  handle  the  milking 
machine;  in  fact,  on  many  farms  boys 
perform    this    work   under   the   active 
supervision  of  their  fathers  or  employ- 
ers.    On  the  basis  of  a  wage  of  $2  a 
day    for    a    milker,    according    to    Mr. 
Grove's  experience  his  milking  machine 
saves  him  about  $365  a  year  which  for- 
merly he  had  to  expend  for  hand  milk- 
ing, so  that  in  the  course   of  twenty 
months'    use    the   outfit   will    pay   for 
itself.     Even  on   farms  where  it  does 
not  directly  cut  down  the  labor  bill,  it 
indirectly  is  efficient,  as  it  allows  the 
extra  hired  help  which  was  formerly 
used   for   milking   purposes   to   devote 
their  services  to  other  work  while  the 
machine  milker,  operated  by  one-third 
the  man  power  previously  used,  handles 
the  cows. 

In   addition   to  having   developed   a 
farming    business    on   a    Tom    Thumb 
farm  which   is  a  winner  In   even  the 
free-for-all   class,   Mr.   Grove   has   been 
a  pacemaker  in  his  locality  for  main- 
taining   a    sightly,    prosperous-looking, 
attractive  farm  which  causes  the  pas- 
serby to  look  instinctively  a  second  or 
a  third  time.    A  commodious,  comfort-    ^[ 
able    and    all-round    satisfactory    farm 
home  which  would  be  a  credit  to  many 
city  lots  has  been  built  from  the  earn- 
ings of  the  aairy  cows,  and  is  equipped 
with  all  the  modern  conveniences  which 
make  farm  life  happy  as  well  as  profit- 
able.    The  barns  and  outbuildings  ac- 
cord with  the  house  in  efficiency.    They 
are  kept   neatly   painted.     The   fences 
^re  all  in  excellent  repair.     The  barn 
yards  are  clean   and   free  of  the  mis- 
cellaneous collection  of  odds  and  ends 
which  too  commonly  accumulate.    The 
machinery    is   well    stored,   and    every 
Indication  is  of  strict  business  manage- 
ment  and    shipshapeness.     Hence   not 
only  as  a  moneymaker,  but  also  as  the 
owner    of    a    dairy    farm    which    ap- 
proaches a  model,  is  John  Grove,  ex- 
school  teacher  and  master  dairyman,  a 
leader  In  Frederick  county. 
Maryland. 


average  being  80  per  cent.  However, 
sales  from  lambs  and  wool  paid  for 
the  ewes  in  one  year  and  left  a  surplus 
of  over  $1.50  per  head  towards  paying 
for  the  feed.  And  the  farmers  have  the 
ewes  left. 

One  man  had  50  ewee  which  cost 
him  $575,  raised  48  lambs,  and  returned 
a  profit  x)f  $764.89  from  wool  and  lambs. 
He  fed  grain,  and  took  good  care  of 
his  sheep.  In  every  case  the  care  and 
management  showed  up  in  the  final 
profit,  pointing  to  the  fact  that,  while 
sheep  can  be  made  a  profitable  part 
of  farm  operations  in  many  sections 
where  they  are  not  raised  now,  proper 
feeding  and  management  is  a  domi* 
nating  factor  in  the  success  of  the 
operation. 

The  lambs  at  marketing  time  aver- 
aged in  weight  from  80  to  85  pounds, 
and  were  of  a  desirable  quality  from 
the  butcher's  standpoint.    According  to 
this  the  prejudice  against  a  fine  wool 
foundation    for    lamb    raising    Is    not 
justified,  says  W.  B.  Connell,  sheep  ex- 
pert from  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, who  had  charge  of  the  experiment. 
He  also  states   that  this  project  has 
established   a   number   of   farmers   in 
the  sheep  business  and  that  they  are 
well  on  their  way  to  the  development 
of  well-bred  fiocks  of  mutton  sheep. 


treatment  should  be  begun  by  carefully 
removing  the  cheesy  material  from  the 
mouth  cankers  and  applying  tincture 
of  iodine.  Then  the  mouth  is  to  be 
syringed  out  with  a  solution  of  potas- 
sium permanganate  (1  ounce  of  crys- 
tals dissolved  in  2  quarts  of  freshly 
boiled,  clean,  warm  water).  Bad  cases 
should  be  treated  twice  a  day,  all  cases 
daily,  until  healed.  ESvery  pig  in  the 
herd  should  be  examined  and  treated, 
if  necessary,  for  the  disease  is  directly 
contagious  from  pig  to  pig,  and  indi- 
rectly contagious  through  the  teats  of 
the  sow  and  soiled  litter.  It  is  a  wise 
precaution  to  flush  out  the  mouths  of 
all  young  pigs  with  the  solution. 

Additional  measures  include  clean- 
ing and  disinfecting  the  pens  and 
whitewashing    the    entire   interior   of 


A  lot  of  information  in  a  small  space 
is  found  on  the  card,  "CJonserve  the 
Manure,"  which  the  state  college  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  will  send  you. 

Pasture  for  hogs  helps  reduce  the 
cost  of  pork  production.  Hogs  may  eat 
dirty  food,  but  they  thrive  beet  on  food 
which  is  clean. 

The  good  dairy  farmer  will  feed 
his  land  as  well  as  his  cows.  Home- 
grown feeds,  especially  silage,  help  tl^e 
profit  side  of  the  ledger. 

The  exports  of  condensed  milk  ran 
much  higher  in  1919  than  In  1918. 
For  the  ten  months  ending  October, 
1918,  the  exports  were  $59,299,393.  For 
the  ten  months  ending  October,  1919, 


the  hog  house,  including  the  ceiling.      I  the  exports  were  $100,330,366 


Ten  Rules  for  Live  Stock  Men 

Here  are  ten  good  rules  for  live 
stock  breeders,  vouched  for  by  the  ani- 
mal husbandry  men  at  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  at  Ithaca: 

Be  honest. 

Choose  a  breed,  and  stick  to  it. 

Breed  with  the  correct  type  in  mind. 

Study  pedigrees  for  inherited  char- 
acteristics, relative  merit  and  value. 

Keep  your  herd  or  flock  free  from' 

sease. 

Develop  the  young  animals  and 
maintain  the  breeding  animals  through 
wise  feeding  and  management. 

Boost  better  live  stock  in  your 
community. 

Advertise  judiciously. 

Exhibit  at  the  county,  state  and 
other  live  stock  shows. 

Remember  that  a  satisfied  purchaser 
is  your  best  advertisement.  So  be 
prompt  in  registering  and  transferring 
animals,  and  make  good  all  guarantees. 


Farmers  Experiment  in  Cross 

Breeding  Sheep 
Crossing  fine  wool  ewes  with  mutton 
Sams   is   practicable   in   northern   and 
central     Pennsylvania.       Etxperlments 
were  conducted  on  farms  In  these  sec- 
tions during  the  last  year.     In  the  fall 
of  1918   the   animal   husbandry   exten- 
sion service  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,    through    farm    bureaus    and 
county  agents,  placed  250  flocks  of  flne 
wool  ewes  from  Greene  and  Washing- 
ton  counties   on    farms   that   had   not 
been  raising  sheep.     These  ewes  were 
crossed    with    Shropshire,    Southdown 
and  Hampshire  rams.     A  good  market 
lamb  resulted,  and  the  farmer  had  the 
wool  from  a  ewe  of  high-quality  fleece. 
The  flocks  were  In  the  hands  of  inex- 
perienced sheepmen,  and  this  accounts 
for  the  low  percentage  of  lambs,  the 


Sore  Mouth  Kills  Many  Young  Pigs 
A  disease  that  may  take  heavy  toll 
of  the  good  spring  pig  crop  is  that 
known  as  "sore  mouth,"  says  F.  B. 
Hadley,  veterinarian  at  the  Wisconsin 
Experiment  Station.  The  trouble  is 
often  overlooked,  because  the  mouth  is 
the  last  place  in  the  body  that  is  sus- 
pected of  being  the  seat  of  disease, 
although  the  germs  which  cause  sore 
mouth  thrive  in  the  litter  of  pens  and 
yards  and  even  in  the  soil,  thus  gaining 
easy  access  to  the  soft  tissues  of  the 
mouth. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  Dr. 
Hadley  describes  as  inability  of  the 
pigs  to  nurse  and  eat  as  usual;  sore- 
ness; swelling  of  the  affected  parts; 
ulcers  or  cankers  from  the  size  of  a 
pea  to  that  of  a  dime,  with  dark  red 
borders  and  cheeee-llke  centers;  a  very 
bad  odor  from  the  mouth;  blood-tinged 
saliva;  blood  poisoning,  or  death  after 
a  few  days  or  weeks,  in  many  cases 
not  given  proper  attention. 

As  soon  as  the  disease  is  discovered, 
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The  "Premier"  U 
th«  8epar»tor  with 
the  wonderful  b.)wl; 
hBtented  cqusliunt  >nd  dlstrl 
butiux  device  feed* milk  eveuly 
to   «U  diece— ln»ure«  perfect, 
uuilormikimming  andemooth- 
neie  uf  cream.    Iiiip'»iil«le  f.>r 
itiruiuing  wh.  le  Diilk  to  mis 
witb   outfli'W   of  cream   and 
ikimmllk  Sp«ri»l  »t.-«ibowl 
U  telf -balancing.  Bnwl  ihaft 
if  not  attachrd  to  bowl- 
danger  of  Injuring 
•pindle  while  plaf- 
Inf   bowl   in   poai-' 
tlun.      Light,  vuj 
running. 

All  gear*  of  hellra'i  cot  tteel 
—tor  least  friction,  leait 
w««r,  leaat  noiea. 
SaK-oilmg  (Tftem. 
Bell-io-crank  tpaad  Indl' 
cator.      Sanitary — reader 
taken    apart    tor    quirk, 
r»*y  cleaning.     BAclent. 
deprn liable,  unau 
In  reeuita. 


If  ilwlbljoameverir 
icn>ect,  l^Bacp  it  and 
UkeOW  Whole  Year 
to  Pay  in  equal* 
monthly  uutalments. 

NUMBERS  of  custom- 
era  have  come  to'Tarm 
Implement  Hcadquartert" 
with  the  query :  ^       j 

"We  want  a  small  ineK» 
pensive  Separatoi — one 
that  will  take  care  o(  the 
milkings  from  two  or  three 
cows.  But  it's  got  to  be  good 
— must  do  the  job  as  well 
as  the  best  of  the  big  ma- 
chines." 

We  have  it — in  this  handy 
PREMIER  No.  2.    Built 
loexactljyncel  your  require- 
ments. 
ThU  remarkably  capable.  200.pound  per  hour  capadty  Separator 
has  earned  an  assured  place  in  the  popular  PREMIER  Lme.  It 
^    .  dcUvera  the  same,  even  quaUiy  ol  acam— of  any  percentage  you 

wUh— under  all  conditions  and  temperatures  of  milk,  as  does  the  biggest    t^reinier   ol 
the  Line,  h  operate,  a.  easily.  It  s^fms  c/eanjl  wiU  do  yoijw^^ 

PffA^e  thU to  your  oTt>n  satisfaction.  Give  PREMIER  No.  2  a  MONTHS 
TRIAL.  Test  it  out— thoroughly.  Compare  its  rcsulu  with  those  oi  every  other  good 
separator  you  can  think  of.    We  ve  an  idea  that  what  this  wondcrhJ  UtUe    Premier 

will  do.  VfilSi  surprise  you.  .         ,      .    .  •  .        •      j 

YOU  RISK  NOT  A  PENNY.  If.  after  thirty  days'  tnal  you  are  not  convinced 
that  PREMIER  No.  2  U  everything  we  claim,  or  if  you  are  dissaUsfacd  in  any  way, 
please  return  die  separator  at  oiff  expense. 

Terms  So  Convenient— Price  So  Low— That  Yott 
Can't  Afford  NOT  to  Have  It 

At $27-pay.ble  in  tmall.  monthly  mrtalmentt-the  PREMIER  No.  2  u  an  eicepjonal  Urgarn^  It  wffl 
P.T  fcTitidfwHUe  it  ia  working  for  you-with  more  and  higher  grade  cream  and  •  Mvmg  m  labor. 
II  yoa  want  the  ieparatoi  on  a  •ub.tantial  four-legged  iteei  .Und   the  pnce  »  »f  ^-  ^_„^ 

FiJTpei  cent  dboount  allowed  oo  .pot  ca.h  payment  m  full,  after  month,  tnal  ot  aeparatoi. 
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BomL-GoldenMardiaY&sldii^ 
Dinner  Set-llOWondeif 111  Pieces  ^ 

How  can  we  hope  to  give  you  even  a  faint  idea  of  the  exquisite  beauty  of  this  wonderfnl  Golden  Martha 
Washrneton  SnnerSet?    A  picture  can't  do  it  because  no  picture  cao  show  the  gleam  of  heavy,  lustrous  i 
gold  coKsing  the  heavy  decoration,  or  the  snowy  whiteness  of  each  piece  where  it  glistens  through^  I 
Seavv  baSds  ofrich  gold  and  the  wreath  with  your  initial  mono^rram  also  in  gold.    You  must  see  the  dis- 
K^ve  shap^-the  many  and  varied  artistic  [ndentations-whTch  make  this  pattern  so. different  from  all; 
iSwhic?r  you  usually  see.    It  is  a  faithful  reproduction  of  the  most  expensive  dinner  set  made.   . 
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PBIZE  liETTEB 

Eggs  by  Parcel  Post 

MRS.   HELEN   GOODWIN 

^-jrrE  live  one  and  a  half  miles  from  a  town  of 
W  about  15.000  inhabitants,  and  had  always  sold 
our  eggs  on  the  local  market.  We  were  content 
with  the  profit  we  made,  for  the  hens  had  always 
been  a  side  issue  on  our  farm.  The  main  income 
was  from  the  milk,  since  ours  was  a  dairy  farm. 

One  day  a  dear  friend  of  mine,  living  in  the  city, 
sixty   miles  away,  came  to  our   home  for  a  visit. 
Seeing  the  sanitary  way  in  which  the  chickens  were 
kept  made  her  lore  fresh  eggs  more  than  ever,  and 
when   she   was   going   back   home    I    found    myself 
weakly  promising  to  try.  in  answer  to  her  earnest 
entreaties,  to  send  her  a  dozen  of  those  fresh  eggs 
every  day  by  parcel  post.    The  more  I  thought  of  it. 
the   more   my   courage   grew.'    Upon   investigation 
I  found  by  purchasing  cartons  by  the  hundred  lots 
1   could   get   them   for   less  than   four   cents  each. 
Postage  must  be  added  also.    The  local  market  here 
was  paying  30  cents  per  dozen,  but  my  friend  was 
willing  to  pay  50  for  the  same  eggs,  and  if  the  cost 
of  getting  them  to  her  was  less  than  10  cents,  I 
would  still  be  making  a  profit  of  almost  12  cents  on 
the  dozen,  which  should  be  good  pay  for  the  extra 
time  and  trouble  I  figured. 

The  first  carton  of  eggs  was  packed  and  shipped 
within  an  hour  from  the  time  they  were  gathered. 

(Coacludcd  on  pace  66) 


r'HE  prize  winning  experience  letter*  from  our 
readers  deeding  with  varioua  phases  of  poultry 
raising  are  in  this  issue.  Each  contains  a  worth 
while   message   which   wiU  repay  careful  reading. 


PRIZE   LETTEB 

Kindness  with  Poultry 

E.   M.   BBACKETT 

\"I  7E  read  many  excellent  and  valuable  articles  in 
W  poultry  papers  on  breeding,  feeding  for  egg 
production,  etc.,  but  1  rarely  note  anything  special 
about  cultivating  kindness  in  breeding  poultry.  I 
am  sure  the  practice  has  more  to  do  with  egg  pro- 
duction than  is  generally  appreciated  among  the 
average  poultrymeu,  but  I  do  know  the  subject  has 
more  than  ordinary  consideration  with  experienced 
breeders  of  high-class  poultry  and  every  person 
associated  with  them  for  good  results. 

I  have  known  of  clumsy  and  Indifferent  assistants 
invariably  starting  a  revolution  every  time  they 
enter  a  breeding  pen  to  clean  dropping  boards  or 
cover  grain  In  the  litter;  this  is  unhealthy.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  personality  and  quiet  conversation 
of  one  In  whom  the  birds  have  confidence  will 
restore  to  peace  and  quiet  any  panic  within  a  very 

(Concluded  on  pace  65) 


PBIZE  LETTEB  . 

Cafeteria  Plan  for  Hens 

A.   J.   LEGO 

THE  high  cost  of  feed  has  been  one  great  drawback 
for  the  last  few  years  In  the  poultry  business. 
The  economy  of  the  farm  flock  is  that  a  large  part 
of  the  feed  can  be  produced  on  the  farm,  and  thus 
save  the  freight,  hauling  and  middlemen's  profits. 
Some  farmers  cannot  beax  the  Idea  of  the  poultry 
going  to  the  field   and  helping  themselves   to  the 
grain,  but  I  figure  that  the  labor  cost  of  harvest- 
ing Is  a  considerable  item  in  the  cost  of  production, 
and  If  the  poultry  can  be  used  as  gleaners  to  gather 
up  scattered  grain,  or  even  to  harvest  an  acre  or 
two  of  buckwheat  or  other  grain  and  convert  It  into 
eggs  or  meat,   it  saves  me  just   that   much   labor. 
Gleaning   the   stubble  by   poultry   often   saves   con- 
siderable grain  that  would  otherwise  be  wasted. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  sowed  from  two  to 
four  acres  of  buckwheat  late  In  the  season  where 
the  poultry  can  have  free  access,  and  It  furnishes 
a  feeding  ground  for  them  until  late  in  the  winter. 
Last  August  1st  I  sowed  two  acres  of  buckwheat 
and  grass  with  it  near  the  poultry  yard.  The  fall 
was  very  rainy,  and  If  n  had  not  been  for  the 
poultry,  more  than  half  of  the  buckwheat  would 
have  been  lost,  but  I  had  about  eighty  hens  that 
helped  to  harvest  It.  and  for  two  months  they  needed 
no  other  grain  feed.  I  sold  alwut  thirty  of  them 
at  20  cents  per  pound  that  I  estimate  gained  at  least 
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one  pound  each  on  the  buckwheat.  Our  egg  record 
showed  42  dozen  produced  in  October,  worth  in  local 
market  45  cents  per  dozen;  November,  34  dozen, 
worth  53  cents  per  dozen,  and  December,  21  dozen, 
worth  55  cents  per  dozen,  or  a  total  for  eggs  pro- 
duced of  $48.47,  besides  $6  for  increase  pf  weight 
of  chickens  sold.     Eight  turkeys  and  a  few  young 


PRIZE   LETTER 

A  Plea  for  Geese 

MYKON    C.   S AFFORD 

N  our  section  of  the  country  there  are  very  few 

geese  kept  and  raised.     We  attribute  this  to  at 

least  two  causes.    Until  two  or  three  years  ago  they 


I 


chickens  also  got  the  benefit  of  this  feeding  ground,     did  not  bring  as  good  a  price  as  other  poultry,  and 


and  the  balance  of  the  flock  was  put  in  much  better 
condition.  We  also  harvested  about  twenty  bushels 
ol  buckwheat,  and  the  poultry  needed  little  if  any 
feeding  until  December  1st.  The  buckwheat  stubble 
is  still  a  good  range  for  the  flock,  as  the  timothy  is 
green  and  furnishes  green  grass  for  them  to  pick 
even  at  this  date — January  11th.        West  Virginia. 

PRIZE  LETTER 

Turkey  Methods 

MRS.   A.   J.   KAUFMANN 

WE  consider  the  cost  of  raising  a  pound  of 
turkey  meat  but  little  more  than  that  of  rais- 
ing cattle  or  hogs,  while  it  sells  for  a  good  deal  more. 
The  last  five  years  our  turkeys  have  brought  from 
18  to  32  cents  per  pound,  live 
weight.  When  we  started  raising 
turkeys,  we  bought  three  hens  and 
a  tom.  The  first  year  each  of  the 
three  hens  averaged  fifteen  turkeya 
apiece;  other  years  since  then  we 
have  had  as  high  as  thirty  turkeys 
from   one   hen. 

We  allow  our  turkeys  free  range 

over  our  farm  of  70  acres,  and  we 

think  we  owe  our  success  with  the 

young  turkeys  to  the  fact  that  they 

have  a  good  deal  of  woodland  and 

high,    dry    land    in    which    to    run; 

also    to    the    care    we   take    to   not 

inbreed   them,   and   in   keeping  the 

young    poults   separate   from    other 

fowls.      We   provide   nesting   places 

for  the  hens  as  near  the  house  as 

possible,  and  yet  that  they  may  be 

quiet,   as  they  like   seclusion.     For 

nests  we  use  boxes  and  barrels,  and 

place   them    underneath   shrubbery, 

tall    weeds    and    low    trees    in    the 

orchard.      We    always    gather    the 

first   few   eggs  laid   by  each  turkey 

hen  and  give  them  to  a  chicken  hen 

of  large   size  to   hatch.     When  the 

turkey    hens    become    broody    they 

are  allowed  to  hatch  a  nest  of  eggs. 

During  the  laying  season  the 
turkey  hens  are  fed  plenty  of  mixed 
grain  (but  very  little  corn),  with 
the  addition  of  1  pound  of  air- 
slaked  lime  to  every  100  pouttds  of 
grain.  We  use  portable  houses  and 
runs  for  the  newly  hatched  poults, 


many  people  considered  it  necessary  to  have  a  pond 
of  water  for  them  to  swim  in.  For  the  past  two 
years  they  have  brought  good  prices,  and  as  for 
water,  plenty  of  good  drinking  water  is  ample  for 
success.  The  feed  bill — a  very  important  item  at 
the  present  time — is  very  much  in  their  favor.  In 
summer  their  principal  feed  is  grass,  which  they 
will  harvest  themselves  if  given  a  suitable  lot  to 
run  in.  Another  great  and  good  point  in  their 
favor,  they  are  very  easily  restrained,  much  easier 
than  any  other  poultry.  In  winter,  clover  leaves, 
chaff,  cull  apples,  potatoes,  etc.,  ate  a  large  part 
of  their  ration.  They  seem  to  be  much  less  subject 
to  disease,  both  when  small  and  grown,  than  other 
poultry.  Hawks,  the  worst  enemy  of  poultry  that 
we  have,  do  not  bother  them  much.    The  old  geese 


Then,  the  market  is  always  good  for  duck  eggs. 
Although  it  is  not  a  good  idea  tor  ducks  and  the 
farm  poultry  to  mingle  in  the  same  yard,  the  ducks 
consume  food  more  rapidly  than  the  other  fowls, 
and  they  dabble  in  the  drinking  water  continuously, 
thus  making  it  unfit  for  other  fowls,  but  if  the 
poultry  yard  is  fenced  and  the  ducks  allowed  free 
range,  they  almost  make  their  own  living  for  about 
six  months  in  the  year. 

I  have  tried  many  different  breeds  of  ducks,  but 
my  experience  has  proven  the  Indian  Runners  arer 
the  best  layers,  and  the  young  ones  are  easy  to  raise. 
Usually  I  set  the  eggs- under  Plymouth  Rock  hens. 
If    the    weather    is    dry    the    eggs    require    to    be 
moistened  with  lukewarm  water  occasionally,  as  this 
aids  the  young  ducks  to  break  through  the  shells 
more  readily.    It  Is  best  not  to  feed  the  young  ducka 
until   they  are  about  forty-eight  hours  old.     Then 
they  may  be  given   corn   bread   and   bran,   mashed 
fine   and   moistened    with   sweet   railk.      Soon   they 
have  a  ravenous  appetite  and  grow  rapidly.     They 
require  about  the  same  attention  as  young  chickens. 
Ours  are  kept  in  light  wire   pens  so  they   can   be 
moved  on.  new  ground  every  day.     They  are  k^t 
In  pens  until  they  are  four  or  flre 
weeks  old.     Last  summer  I   raised 
over  fifty  young  ducks.    All  of  these 
were  sold  when  about  five  and  one- 
half  months  old,  except  fourteen  I 
am  keeping  for  laying  purposes;  so 
I  made  over  $100  on  my  small  flgck 
of  ducks  last  year.  Virginia, 

PRIZE   LETTER 


Marking  Hens 


I 


Pen  of  high  producing  White  Wyandottee  in  North  Anttrican  Egg  Laying  Competition 

and   never   let   them  out   in   wet   weather   or  when     will   watch   and   drive   them   off  if  goslings  are  in 


the  dew  is  heavy,  as  they  are  susceptible  to  damp-     their   care,   and   they   quickly   grow  so  large   as  to 


nesB.     When  their  wings  have  grown  they  can  run 
all  day  in  good   weather. 

Their  first  feed  Is  hard-boiled  eggs  and  sting 
nettle,  chopped  fine.  This  is  followed  by  the  fol- 
lowing mixture:  100  pounds  of  ground  wheat  and 
oats  the  size  of  small  cracked  rice,  5  pounds  of 
chick  grit,  5  pounds  of  beef  scrap,  5  pounds  of 
charcoal,   Vi  pound  of  baking  soda  and  1  pound  of 


be  too  big  for  them  to  molest.  If  hatched  with  hens, 
they  do  not  need  much  of  a  run  until  they  are 
considerable  size.  As  egg  producers  they  will  com- 
pete successfully  with  most  breeds  of  fowls — if 
weight  of  eggs  is  the  standard.  Their  longevity  is 
another  strong  argument  in  their  favor.  They  will 
live  and  do  well  many  years  after  being  once  raised. 
Despite  the  fact  that  some  people  condemn  feather 


air-slaked  lime.     The  baking  soda  provides  gas  for     beds,  most  people  enjoy  sleeping  on  one  during  a 


the  crop  and  intestines.  We  give  finely  chopped 
green  feed  such  as  lettuce,  dandelion,  alfalfa  and 
sting  nettle,  and  all  the  sour  milk  they  can  drink. 
We  feel  that,  with  the  exception  of  what  feed  Is 
used  at  fattening  time  and  of  course  when  the  poults 
are  real  young,  what  they  consume  is  largely  of 
such  a  kind  as  would  otherwise  be  wast^,  such  as 
waste  grain  from  the  fields  after  harvest,  weed 
seeds,  beechnuts,  chestnuts,  acorns,  grasshoppers 
and  other  insects. 

We    examine    all    poults    carefully    for    parasites. 
To  kill   lice  we  use  a  very  little  sweet  oil   on  the 
head,  throat  and  back  of  the  neck,  and  insect  powder     they  are  easy  to  raise,  they  lay  well,  and  1  dispose 
on  the  body.  Pennsylvania.        of  my  surplus  ducks  easily  and  at  profitable  figures. 


cold  night.     Geese  will  give  you  at  least  one  crop 
of  feathers  a  year,  without  injury  to  them  if  properly 
picked  after  the  breeding  season   Is  over. 
Xew  York. 

PRIZE  LETTER 

Indian  Runner  Ducks 

M.  T.  MAHOXEY 

FOR  a  number  of  years  I  have  kept  Indian  Runner 
ducks   as  a   side    line    in    connection   with   my 
flock  of  poultry.    These  require  but  very  little  care, 


MRS.    MERTIE    W.    POFFENBEEOEB 

HAVE   used   the   different   kinds 
of  leg  bands,  and  prefer  the  col-  - 
ored  ones  in  the  shape  of  a  key-ring, 
using   one   color   one   year  and   an- 
other color  the  next  year.     I  do  not 
hatch  from  the  whole  flock,  but  from 
a  yard  of  selected  hens,  and,  being 
pure  bred   and  very   much  alike.   I 
need   an   extra   way   to  distinguish 
them,  as  a   leg  band   can   break  or 
come    off.      I    have    found    a    very 
satisfactory     way     is     to    clip     the 
feathers  in  different  ways,  so  as  to 
tell   at  a  glance  if  any  are  in  the 
flock    that    should    not    be.    or    not 
enough   in.     To  do  this  I  hold  the 
hen's    feet    in    my    left    hand,    with 
head  under  my  arm,  and  with  the 
scissors  clip  the  long  wing  feathera 
except    the   outer   one   or   two,    and 
one-half  of  the  tail  feathers  on  the 
same  side  as   the   clipped  wing,  or 
the  opposite  from  this  for  another 
yard.    The  tail  feathers,  trimmed  in 
different  ways,  are  very  easy  to  see  at  a  glance  or 
feel   on   the   roost   at   night,   and    can    be   trimmed 
straight  across,  slant,  pointed  top.  T-shaped,  or  one- 
half  off.      For   another  marking  with   the   scissors, 
trim  a  few  feathers  near  th^  top  of  the  head.    These 
ways  of  marking  stay  until  the  new  crop  of  feathers 
grows.  Maryland* 

PRIZE  LETTER 

The  Raising  of  Guineas 

M.   A.  fROLI. 

GUINEAS  used  to  \)e  considered  hard  to  raise 
and  not  very  profitable  when  they  sold  at  50 
cents  per  pair,  and  were  left  to  incubate  and  rear 
with  the  old  guinea  hen,  resulting  in  only  a  survival 
of  the  fittest.  But  now  they  are  considered  a  deli- 
cacy, and  are  no  longer  sold  in  the  market  or  to 
customers  with  the  feathers  on,  but  are  dressed  and 
sold  just  like  other  poultry. 

We  hSve  no  difficulty  In  raising  them,  providing 
they  are  started  right.  They  should  be  put  with 
the  chicken  hen  that  hatched  them  (we  always  set 
guinea  eggs  under  chicken  hens,  letting  the  guineas 

(Concluded  on  p«c«  67) 
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votes  are  Influenced  by  a  few  packages  of  seed  each 
spring,  we  will  continue  to  see  them  sent  out  by 
the  carload.  Some  time  ago,  among  other  items, 
bids  were  being  asked  for  70.000  pounds  of  beet  seed, 
60,000  pounds  of  lettuce  seed  and  75,000  pounds  of 
radish  seed,  so  we  can  be  sure  nothing  new  will  be 
sent  out  for  trial  this  year,  and  the  old,  threadbare 
Instructions  on  the  envelopes,  "Please  report  the 
result  of  your  trial  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture," will  add  nothing  except  what  is  already  known 
regarding  these  common,  everyday  seeds,  which  can 
be  obtained  a  whole  lot  "cheaper"  from  a  reliable 
seedsman,  as  one  will  then  be  sure  of  getting  the 
crop  expected. 
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Oir. Neighbor  Boosts  the  Tractor 

THE  province  of  Quebec,  Canada, 'has  begun  an 
active  campaign  to  boost  power  farming,  and 
has  made  a  contract  with  the  manufacturers  of  one 
of  the  popular  farm  tractors  In  this  country  to  sup- 
ply   It*  with    several    thousand    annually.      These 
are  to  be  distributed  among  the  farmers  under  a 
plan   whereby   It  will   be   possible   for  every   trust- 
worthy man  to  secure  one  on  easy  terms.    Since  80 
per  cent,  of  the  people  in  the  province  are  French* 
Canadians,   they   are  naturally   thrifty,   honest  and 
Industrious,  so  little  fear  is  felt  as  to  the  financial 
outcome  of  such  a  plan.     Every  means  of  publicity 
will  be  taken  to  drive  home  the  advantages  of  power 
farming,  and  In  view  of  the  labor  shortage,  which 
Is  Just  as  much  a  problem  In  Canada  as  it  Is  here, 
It  Is  expected  that  the  advantages  to  be  derived  will 
soon  overcome  any  prejudice  which  may  now  exist. 
Another  strong  point  In  favor  of  tractors  In  Canada, 
where  the  season   Is  short.   Is  the  great  saving  of 
time,  from  three  to  four  weeks,  which  it  is  possible 
to  accomplish  when  the  speed  and  volume  of  work 
is  increased.     This  Is  just  the  same  as  lengthening 
the  growing  season  an  equal  number  of  days,  and 
often  means  the  difference  between  a  matured  crop 
and   a   failure.     When   our   neighbor   on   the  north 
has  taken  such  a  great  Interest  in  tractors,  it  might 
be  well  for  us  not  to  overlook  their  possibilities. 

Free  Seeds  for  More  Free  Votes 

YOUR  pet  canary  need  not  suffer  for  bird  seed  this 
year,  because  the  "free  seeds"  so  long  distributed 
by  congress  will  in  all  probability  reach  you  again. 
An  attempt  was  made  In  the  house  of  representa- 
tives  to   save   $239,000   by   doing  without   the  seed 
distribution  this  year,  but  the  motion  was  lost  by 
a   vote   of   71   to   130.     An   amendment  to   increase 
the  appropriation  was  rejected,  and  an  attempt  to 
have   the   seed    distributed    by   the   Department    of 
Agriculture,  and  not  on  franks  by  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives, was  ruled  out  of  order.    The  seriousness 
with  which  the  whole  practice  is  regarded  can  be 
well  understood  from  the  hour's  debate  which  took 
place  and  when  the  representative  from  Mississippi 
Is  said  to  have  declared,  amid  a  roar,  that  if  the 
free   seeds   were   eliminated    it   "would    take    fresh 
vegetables  from  the  mouths  of  poor  little  children." 
As  long  as  members  in  Washington  think  farmers' 


Our  Poviltry  Special 

POULTRY    raising    has    "come    back."      After    a 
period   of  uncertainty,   pessimism  and   discour- 
agement, the  poultry  Industry  is  facing  one  of  the 
brightest  futures  in  its  history,  and  many  who  gave 
up    in    despair   are    beginning   to    take    an    interest 
again.     The   fact   that   it   is  a   live  subject  on   the 
farm  is  shown  by  the  many  letters  we  received  for 
this   special    poultry   issue,   and    it   was   only   with 
difficulty  that  we  selected  the  ones  which  appear  as 
being   most    representative    of   a   big   industry.      It 
would  be  hard  to  choose  which  one  is  the  best,  and 
it  is  Indeed   fortunate  that  each   receives  an  equal 
prize.     All  of  them  have  a  message  direct  from  an 
experienced  poultry  keeper,  and   will  well   repay  a 
careful  reading  by  everyone  Intent  on  knowing  more 
about    their    business.      Eggs    today    have    reached 
unheard  of  prices,  and  with  the  great  shortage  of 
layers  and  breeding  birds  they  are  practically  certain 
to  sell  at  a  high  figure  for  at  least  another  twelve 
months.      The    recent    many    poultry    shows    have 
demonstrated   how   the   interest   in  the  industry   is 
reviving  by  the  public's  large  attendance  and  the 
full    entry   lists.      In   this   connection    it   has   been 
noteworthy    that   the   general-purpose    breeds   have 
been  in  the  majority.    The  old-time  strictly  "fancy" 
shows  are  giving  way  to  "utility"  events,  and  beauty 
has  to  be  coupled  with  ability,  to  win  and  maintain 
popular  favor  today.    With  the  hatching  season  just 
ahead,  it  Is  a  shortsighted  person  who  is  not  prepar- 
ing  to   take   advantage   of   present   conditions   and 
bring  out  all  it  is  possible  to  properly  care  for. 

Our  next  issue,  March  1st,  will  be  our  annual 
Garden  Special,  and  letters  for  it  must  be  sent 
immediately,  as  we  cannot  use  them  later  than 
February  19th.  Our  Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Special 
will  appear  March  15th,  and  we  should  have  all 
letters  Intended  for  it  by  March  1st.  A  careful 
reading  of  this  issue  and  our  Horticultural  Special 
of  January  Ibth  will  give  a  better  idea  of  what 
we  need  for  coming  specials  than  we  could  describe 
In  writing.  For  each  letter  we  use  we  will  pay 
one  dollar,  and  return  any  we  cannot  use  If  postage 
is  enclosed  with  them. 

Potatoes  to  Fight  Potato  Wart 

THE  latest  move  to  combat  the   ravages  of  the 
potato  wart  disease,  which  is  thoroughly  estab- 
lished in  certain  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  is  the  im- 
portation of  a  ton  and  a  half  of  English  seed  potatoes 
which  are  "wart  immune."     Since  the  germs  which 
cause  the  trouble  from  this  disease  cannot  be  eradi- 
cated by  any  of  the  usual  methods  of  crop  rotation, 
the  bureau  of  plant  Industry  at  Harrisburg  is  going 
to  introduce  the  Immune  seed.     When  Dr.  Sanders, 
the  director   of   the   bureau,   was   in    England    last 
summer  he  arranged  for  the  importation  of  the  seed. 
One  ton  of  it  Is  known  as  the  Edsell  blue  variety, 
and  there  are  about  a  hundred  pounds  of  each  of 
eleven    other    English    varieties    which    are    to    be 
tested  here.    There  is  a  possibility  that  a  promising 
new  variety  for  this  country  will  be  discovered  in 
this  lot  of  seed,  but  the  chief  idea  is  to  get  a  variety 
which  will  grow  clean  tubers  even  in  the  infected 
soil.     The  state  department  of  agriculture  was  re- 
cently  commended    by    a    meeting   of   scientists   in 
Washington  for  the  way  it  has  handled  the  potato 
wart  situation,   and   while  the  regulations  may   be 
a  little  severe  In  some  individual   cases,  they   are 
a  great  protection  to  our  industry,  which  Is  of  far 


more  value  than  the  Interests  of  one  county.  It  la 
in  emergencies  of  this  kind  that  the  value  of  trained 
scientists  makes  its  Impression  on  agriciflture,  and 
the  few  men  on  the  farm  who  still  refuse  to  see 
what  use  such  men  are  can  well  stop  to  consider 
where  we  would  be  If  such  scourges  as  Ehiropean 
potato  wart  were  allowed  to  go  their  way  unchecked. 

New  Secretary  at  Washington 

WE  have  a  new  secretary  of  agriculture  at  Wash* 
Ington,  and  all  farm  Interests  have  great  hope 
In  his  ability  to  see  clearly  and  act  anderstandingly 
on  agricultural  matters.    Mr.  B.  T.  Meredith,  a  well- 
known  Iowa  farm  paper  publisher,  has  been  selected 
by   President   Wilson   to   succeed    former   Secretary 
Houston,  who  was  made  secretary  of  the  treasury 
when  Mr.  Glass  resigned  to  serve  his  State  in  the 
senate.     Those  who  sat  with  Mr.  Meredith  through 
the  sessions  of  the  recent  Industrial  conference  at 
Washington  have  high  regard  for  his  grasp  on  the 
big  questions  of  the  day.  and  the  business  acumen 
which   he   will   bring  to   the   office  is   well    known. 
It  is  a  pity  that  he  comes  to  the  office  so  late  in 
the  administration's  term,  although  he  still  has  time 
to  put  his  impression  on  the  work  and  attitude  of 
the  department.     Mr.   Meredith  is  fully  acquainted 
with  the  farmers'  problems,  as  he  has  risen  by  self- 
efforts   from  a  penniless  farm   boy  to  agriculture's 
representative  in   the  president's  cabinet.     He  has 
a   wonderful    opportunity    now.    and    we   hope   and 
believe  he  will  be  able  to  show  us  what  a  man  with 
vision  can  accomplish. 


Tomato  Growers  Join  the  Procession 

ANOTHER   fingerboard    pointing   to   the   general 
organization   of   farmers'    interests   is   the  dis- 
patch   which    comes    from    south    Jersey    telling   oC 
the   Tomato   Growers'    Association.      It   used   to   be 
the    common    practice    there    for    the    canneries   to 
contract    for    tomato    crops,    before    the    seed    was 
planted,  for  so  much  a  ton.     Sometimes  the  price 
received   was   higher  than  that  which   prevailed  at 
picking  time,  but  more  often  it  was  less.     Last  year, 
due    to    the    wet    weather,    the    growers    who    con- 
tracted  early   in   the  season  for   $18   to   $20   a  ton 
for  their  crop  came  out  at  the  small  end.  and  they 
do  not  Intend  to  be  caught  again.     The  plan  being 
worked  this  year  is  to  have  growers  "pledge"  their 
crop  to  be  sold  by  a  selling  agent  for  the  best  price 
obtainable  when  it  is  ready,  and  it  Is  expected  that 
1000    growers    can    be   found    in    the    five    southern 
counties  who  will  do  this.     An  annual  meml)^8hip 
fee  of  five  dollars  is  being  charged  for  administra- 
tion expenses  and  the  employment  of  a  selling  agent. 
An  arrangement  of  this  kind  will   give  confidence 
to  the  tomjito  growers  In  a  way  which   will  build 
up  the  industry  and  eventually  make   the   market 
better   for   the    canners   by    encouraging  a   regular 
planting.      It    is    merely    a    following    out    of    the 
process  which  the  milk  industry  has  gone  through 
by  organizing  the  producers  so  that  they  can  barter 
with  the  buyers  who  have  long  since  been  orgranized. 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1069.  "Tuberculosis  in  Live 
Stock."  Is  a  clear,  frank  statement  of  the  detection, 
control  and  eradication  of  this  common  disease.  No 
one  can  read  the  thirty  pages  and  examine  carefully 
the  many  illustrations  without  feeling  that  it  la 
time  more  of  us  awoke  to  the  seriousness  of  it  and 
take  steps  to  eliminate  it  as  has  been  done  in  nearly 
1000  accredited  herds. 

Anyone  interested  in  community  buildings  can 
receive  a  lot  of  definite  information  from  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin  No.  825. 
entitled  "Rural  Community  Buildings  In  the  United 
States."  This  bulletin  has  numerous  illustrations, 
and  tells  how  many  of  the  buildings  were  financed, 
built  and  maintained.  It  also  contains  a  list  of 
256  buildings  which  were  visited  or  studied  through 
correspondence. 

Either  of  the  foregoing  farmers'  bulletins  may 
be  obtained  free  by  addressing  the  Division  of 
Publication.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.        * 
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PBIZE   LETTER 

Ten  Dont's  in  Turkey  Raising 

FLORA  M.   TUCKEK 

(1.)  Don't  wait  till  the  turkeys  have 
hunted  up  nests  for  themselves,  but 
provide  them  in  as  acceptable  places 
as  possible.  If  a  turkey  has  "beaten 
you  to  it,"  don't  break  up  her  nest. 
Remove  her  eggs  clandestinely,  leaving 
a  nest  egg  in  place. 

(2.)  Don't  hatch  too  early.  The 
cold,  wet  weather  of  early  spring  in 
mid-Atlantic  states  is  very  disastrous 
to  young  turkeys.  If  your  hens  lay 
in  March,  stand  the  eggs  on  small  end 
in  bran,  sawdust  or  wrapped  in  paper, 
and  store  in  cool,  even  temperature. 
Turkey  eggs  can  be  kept  two  or  three 
weeks  without  lessening  their  hatch- 
ability. 

(3.)  Don't  hatch  eggs  from  immature 
birds.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  you 
will  waste  time  and  money,  as-  the 
poults  will  be  weak  and  will  easily 
succumb  to  disease. 

(4.)  Don't  use  chicken  hens  as 
mothers,  though  they  may  serve  as 
incubators.  A  turkey  often  becomes 
broody  after  the  first  clutch  of  eggs. 
If  she  cannot  cover  all  eggs  on  hand, 
set  a  large  chicken  hen  on  six  or 
seven  eggs.  Then  when  all  are  hatched, 
give  them  to  the  turkey.  A  chicken 
hen  is  too  fussy,  and  does  not  wander 
with  her  flock,  but  stays  near  the  hen- 
nery looking  for  feed,  all  of  which  is 
bad  for  poults. 

(5.)  Don't,  don't  overfeed.  A  very 
14ght  breakfast  will  suffice,  with  a 
more  generous  supper  when  the  flock 
returns  from  foraging.  If  their  crops 
look  packed  full,  give  water  or  sour 
milk  and  a  very  few  oats  scattered  in 
straw.  Overfeeding  will  surely  cause 
indigestion,  liver  trouble  and  death. 

(6.)  Don't  let  turkeys,  young  or  old, 
out  in  early  dew  nor  in  damp  weather. 
A  well-known  turkey  raiser  of  many 
years'  experience  says:  "A  wet  turkey 
is  as  good  as  a  dead  turkey." 

(7.)  Don't  keep  turkeys  in  damp 
houses.  A  dry  dirt  floor,  sprinkled 
often  with  lime,  I  prefer  to  one  of 
boards  or  cement. 

(8.)  Don't  try  to  raise  turkeys  in 
wet.  Insanitary  runs.  Use  plenty  ol 
sifted  coal  ashes.  Turkeys  love  them 
to  eat  and  dust  in. 

(9.)  Don't  let  lice  worry  and  weaken 
the  turkeys.  Dust  mature  birds  thor- 
oughly with  good  lice  powder.  Where 
poults  are  two  weeks  old,  put  a  very 
little  lard  or  butter  between  the  wing 
flights  and  around  vent.  Don't  use  too 
much,  or  it  will  kill  poults. 

(10.)  Don't  forget  that  there  are  ups 
and  downs  in  every  business.  Turkey 
raising  has  its  share  of  downs,  but 
when  checks  varying  from  fifteen  to 
fifty  dollars  come  in  for  your  pure-bred 
birds  and  eggs,  turkey  raising  takes 
on  a  roseate  hue.  New  Jersey, 


PBIZE  LETTEB 

Points  on  Selecting  Layers 

O.  FRANKLIN  SMITH 

Doubtless,  trap-nesting  is  the  best 
single  method  of  all  to  produce  an  egg- 
laying  strain;  however,  not  all  of  us 
will  follow  this  plan.  By  a  few  simple 
rules,  we  seem  to  have  gained  very 
satisfactory  results,  and  these  prac- 
tices are  also  good  even  with  trap  nests. 

After  the  pullet  year  we  cull  nut 
9verj  ben  commencing  to  moult  before 


September  1st  (as  soon  as  she  stops 
laying);  later  we  examine  the  whole 
flock  of  layers  several  times  before 
winter,  and  every  hen  in  which  the 
space  between  the  tip  or  rear  end  of 
the  keel  and  the  pelvic  bones  does  not 
readily  admit  at  least  three  fingers  of 
the  closed  hand,  we  discard.  We  refer 
to  larger  breeds,  as  Minorcas  and  Orp- 
ingtons. Leghorns  might  require  a 
minimum  of  two  fingers — no  less — to 
satisfy  us.  If  possible,  we  never  dis- 
pose of  a  hen  while  laying.  How  can 
it  be  told  with  almost  positive  assur- 
ance whether  or  not  the  hen  is  laying? 
If  the  space  between  the  two  pelvic 
bones  admits  no  more  than  one  or  two 
fingers,  and  these  bones  are  tight,  not 
once  in  one  hundred  times,  probably, 
is  she  laying.  If  three  fingers  can  be 
thus  placed,  and  the  bones  are  freely 
movable,  it  is  almost  positively  certain 
that  she  is  laying  or  has  laid  within 
a  day  or  two.  If  there  is  considerable 
space,  but  slight  resistance  is  encount- 
ered, when  suddenly  adhesions  seem 
to  give  way,  with  perhaps  a  little 
squawk  or  "exclamation"  from  the  hen, 
she  has  most  likely  stopped  laying 
within  a  very  short  time,  and,  we 
think,  better  be  "condemned."  Ordi- 
narily we  keep  no  hefls  after  two 
laying  seasons.  Delavmre. 


the  fowls.  I  have  been  called  in  to 
suggest  improvements  in  the  ration  for 
layers  when  the  results  were  disap- 
pointing, and  usually  found  the  absence 
of  sour  milk  the  principal  error,  and 
when  this  was  corrected  the  production 
of  eggs  would  jump  up  from  fifty  to  over 
a  hundred  per  cent.      North  Carolina, 

PBIZE  LETTEB 

Selecting  Eggs  for  Hatching 

MRS.  C.  S.  FERRILL 

Four  points — age,  size,  shape,  and 
condition  of  the  shell — are  absolutely 
essential  in  the  selection  of  eggs  for 
hatching.  First,  the  eggs  must  be 
fresh,  the  newer  laid  the  better.  Eggs 
kept  for  long  periods,  and  especially  if 
in  one  position,  "settle,"  that  is,  the 
yokes  adhere  to  the  shell.  Moreover, 
the  life  germ  dies.  Eggs  for  hatching 
should  be  of  an  average  size  for  the 
breed  that  laid  them.  Of  the  two  unde- 
sirables, however,  I  should  prefer  a 
very  large  to  a  very  small  one.  A 
normal-shaped  egg  is  oval,  that  is, 
round,  but  not  perfectly  round,  rather 
inclined  to  be  long,  and  slightly  larger 
at  one  end  than  at  the  other.  An 
abnormally  shaped  egg,  that  is,  one 
whioh  is  decidedly  round,  very  long, 
or  one  with  bumps  or  ridges  on  it,  is 
certainly    undesirable    for    incubation. 
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LIBERT  Y  MARVEL 
BROODERS 


Marvel  Coal  Burner 

with  Liberty  Automatic  Regu- 
1  lator.     Prices,  $19.75  to  $24.75. 

LIBERTY- MARVEL 
Ion  Burner 

Prices 

$10.50 

to  $23.60 


BLUE 
KLIME 


i:^;j:^\^r' 


PerlMt 

Aatom>tl« 
BecnlailoB 

INTER-CONVERTIBLE 

Any  coal  burning  ontflt  can  be  convtrted 
Into  an  Oil  Heated  Hover  by  Introduclnsp 
the  Liberty  Marvel  Burner.  Price,  tlO.50. 

Ask  for  particulars 

liberty  Stove  Co.i«Si«iJiaS« 


Plenty  o/  rangm  develop*  vigoroue  breeding  etock 


PRIZE   LETTER 

Sour  Milk  and  Eggs 

W.  G.   YEAGER 

We  have  been  keeping  chickens  for 
the  eggs  as  the  main  revenue  for  years, 
and  have  learned  some  valuable  lee- 
sons.  The  most  valuable  perhaps  is 
the  value  of  sour  milk  in  egg  produc- 
tion. We  plan  to  have  our  pullets  of 
the  proper  age  and  condition  at  the 
start  of  the  laying  period,  and  then 
with  a  proper  balanced  dry  or  wet 
mash,  according  to  the  weather  condi- 
tions and  the  season,  at  least  two  dry 
grains  and  plenty  of  sour  milk  (either 
butter  milk  or  clabber  skim  milk),  the 
matter  of  eggs  has  been  solved  with  us 
when  the  price  went  to  the  top  each 
year.  We  would  hesitate  to  attempt  to 
feed  chickens  for  eggs  at  the  present 
prices  of  feedstuffs  without  some  form 
of  sour  milk  to  use  in  the  daily  ration. 
We  either  feed  the  milk  alone  in  sani- 
tary feeding  vessels,  or  use  it  In  the 
wet  mashes,  and  in  quantity  In  propor- 
tion to  our  supply,  up  to  what  they 
will  eat  in  a  couple  hours  each  day. 

The  sour  milk  not  only  carries  pro- 
tein In  a  readily  digestible  form,  but 
other  properties  that  exert  a  beneficial 
phyBlological  effect  upon  the  health  of 


Such  eggs  seldom  hatch  at  all.  They 
may  have  chicks,  but  the  chicks  rarely 
live  to  get  out  of  the  shell.  A  rough 
or  a  thin-shelled  egg,  or  an  egg  the 
shell  of  which  has  a  "seam"  or  defect 
in  it.  Is  undesirable  for  hatching,  as 
they  are  very  likely  to  become  broken 
during  the  period  of  Incubation.  Pul- 
lets' first  eggs  are  not  to  be  recom- 
mended. While  they  may  be  fertile, 
the  chick  is  seldom  strong  enough  to 
break  the  shell  and  come  out,  and  even 
when  it  does  it  is  often  a  weakling  and 
lives  only  a  short  time.  With  such 
eggs  the  chick  often  "pips"  the  shell, 
but  dies  before  it  hatches.  A  pullet 
should  have  laid  several  dozens  of  eggs 
before  any  one  of  them  is  used  for 
hatching.  Eggs  from  one  and  two- 
year-old  hens  are  perhaps  best  of  all, 
as  the  hen  is  then  in  her  prime,  both 
as  to  production  and  fertility.  Eggs 
from  stolen  nests  are  undesirable,  as 
one  cannot  be  sure  of  their  age. 
Kentucky. 

George  Livingston  has  been  appointed 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  markets.  United 
States  Etepartment  of  Agriculture,  ef- 
fective January  27th.  He  has  been 
acting  chief  of  the  bureau  since  July 
Ist,  when  Charles  J.  Brand  resigned. 


United  Ancona  Club,  an  International  o» 
ganizatlon  of  Ancona  breeders,  R.  W.  Van 
Hoesen,  Secretary,  Frunkllnvllle,  N.  Y. 
Annual  dues,  $1.50,  Includes  Year  Boolb 
Ancona  magazine,  Club  Ribbons,  eto. 

Barred  Plymoutl  Rocks  Sri'-'  l\n  VJ'SsLli 

Beautiful,  large,  finely  barred  speolrnens  In  oui 
breeding  pens.  1  setting,  IS  eggs,  i'Z.'ZS;  2  Hcttlngs,  3t 
eggs,  14  00.  Special  price  on  large  orders.  Heference, 
any  bank  or  merchant  in  /ancsville,  Oblo.  PrlEC 
winning  Blacic  Langsimn  cockerels  for  sale.  Writ* 
for  prices.  E.OCIIMT  HII^K.  FARld 
E.  M.  Brackktt  Duncan  Falls,  Obla. 

- 

Quality  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks 

from  selected  stocic  baclced  by  over  ten  years  careful 
bri>e<ling  for  high  egg  production.  Chicks  every 
week  after  March  Ist.  Helpful  chick  booklet  fre« 
with  every  order.  Circular  and  price  list  on  request. 

RROOKSIDE  POIJ1.TBT  FABH 

E.  C.  Brown,  Proprietor,  Stockton,  M.  J. 

, 

Hummtr't  Famtus  Baby  Chlekt  ^/J^l 

March  I5th,  and  each  week.  Barred  Rock,  R.  I. 
Reds,  S.  C.  Ancona,  H.  C.  White  Leghorn  and  8.  C. 
Hrown.  Brooding  equipment,  the  kind  that  raises 
all  of  your  chicks.  Circulars  free.  Correspondence 
a  pleasure.  E.  R.  Hummkb  &  Co..  Frencbtown,  N.  J. 


White  Roelis 


11  snowwblte  9>g  lb.  hens,  finest 
type,  laid  2K9  eggs  in  Jan.    Male, 
10    lbs.,    son    of    1st    Chicago    cockerel.      No    finer 
breeders  in  Penna.     Eggs  limited.     $'^.00  per  15. 
J.  NEVIN  STBOVP,  MIddlebnrv,  Pa. 


Best  Grade    Baby  Cliiclcs 

(4uaranteed  Wblte  I.eghorns,  Brown  Leghorns,  917 
per  100.  Anconas.  %\8,  postpaid.  Live  arrival  guaran- 
teed. From  heavy  winter -laying  strains.  <,^atalog  f  ree. 

TrUnflc  Pevltry  €•..  Dcpt  P.  F^  CUatea.  Me. 


1^ 


fij  BBPpnC  Meet  Profitable  pure-brea 
04  DnCCUa  Nortbem  raised  Chickens. 
Ducks.  Geese,  Turkeys.  Fowls.  Eggs.  Incub»« 
tors  all  at  low  prices.  27tb  year.  Largest  plant. 
Large  new  Poultry  Guide  and  Catalog  FREE. 

I|,F.  NEUBCRT  Ce..  ta  841.M«fcili.  MiH 


t 


RINQLET  BARRED  ROCKS  t^to'C  b2S: 

Uful  Cockerels  and  Pullets  for  sale.  Write  for  prices. 
Also  Eggs.  HatisfactiOD  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 
JOHN  W.  HAE.I<,        Marlon  Station,  Hd. 

■of^hlnn  Viijse  ''''>'"  quality  bred-to-lay.  aoo-e«f 
naiCiling  eggs  strain,  Anconas,  White  Wyan- 
dottes.  Partridge  and  Bar.  Rocks  Buff  Orpingtons, 
Indian  Runner  ducks,  Toulouse  geese.  Bourbon  Red 
turkeys.  MaUng  list.    Mrs.  Yuetter.  R.2,  Media.  Pa. 

TUIany*s  Soperior  Chielis  That  Live 

Wyandottes,  Rocks,  Reds,  Legboms  nnAlrllmjae 
Pekin,  Rouen   and   Indian   Runner    UOCIUIBgB 

Aldham  PMltry  Fam,  I.  S  C  Phoenixvllle,  Pa. 

Oik  tfQVVWk.    Fonltry,  c«gR,  baby  chicks,  pigeons, 
WV  BWkK.K,US    ,|og8,      parrots,     ferrets,      Belgian 
Hares,  bargain  list  free;  60-page  book  20  cents. 
B«rs«y'a  Ponitry  Fame,  Telford,  Pa. 


200,000CHICKS FOR  1920  t^J^'ite"' yo« 

order  for  spring  chicks.  Prlcet  rear^onable.  Hatls- 
faction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalrtg  free. 
HBTSTOlf B  HATCHEBY.  Blchflold,  Pa. 

Fine  Boosters.    Barred  Plymoath  Rocks.  BIItw 

Laced  Wyandnttes.  Reds.  CorniKh  Tndinn  Games 
and  others.  Big  new  illustrated  circular  free.  Send 
for  it  now.    Jobo  £.  Heatwolc,  Harrisonburc,  Va. 


PBIZE  LETTEB 

Don't  Expect  Miracles  from 
Incubators 

FRANK    Q.    DAVIS 

After  one  acquires  a  little  experience 
with  incubators 'and  the  fact  becomes 
generally    known    in    the    community, 
every    prospective    poultryman    invari- 
ably wants  your  opinion  as  to  which 
is  the  best  incubator  to  buy.    When  It 
comes  to  selecting  an  incubator,  how- 
ever, there  are  so  many  good  makes 
on  the  market  that  it  would  be  out  of 
the  question  to  single  out  any  one  as 
"best,"  because  it  is  largely  a  matter 
of  opinion.     One  man  will  get  a  good 
hatch  from  a  machine,  and  will  nat- 
urally  boost   that   particular  make   to 
the    skies,    while    another    will    get    a 
poor  hatch  from  the  same  kind  of  in- 
cubator and  will   knock  it.     I've  seen 
it  happen. 

Of  course,  one  should  not  go  about 
the  purchase  of  an  incubator  blindly. 
Were  I  selecting  another  one,  I,  would 
get  the  literature  put  out  by  the  dif- 
■  ferent    manufacturers,    being    sure    to 
select  only  the  reliable  concerns,  and 
make  my  decision  after  weighing  every 
point.      Personally,    I    prefer   the   hot- 
water   type,  but  only  because  I   have 
had    no    experience    with    the    hot-air 
,  m&chines.     Regardless    of   what   type 
.you  select,   one   cannot  go   far  wrong 
in  buying  any  machine  put  out  by  a 
reliable  manufacturer.    One  should  re- 
member   that    successful    hatches    are 
not   based    entirely    on    the    incubator 
you  own.     Too  many  pay  little  atten- 
tion to  the  selection  of  their  eggs,  and 
when  they  get  poor  hatches,  blame  it 
on  the  machine,  when  in  reality  that 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
failure.    Others  are  continually  tinker- 
ing   with    their    incubators — actually 
courting  trouble.     I  give  the  manufac- 
turer   the    benefit    of    knowing    more 
about  his  machine  than  myself,  as  he 
has  put  it  to  every  test,  so  I  say :    Stick 
strictly  to  his  directions.    If  every  con- 
ceivable  point,   from   egg  selection   to 
the    various    conditions    under    which 
the  hatching  is  to  be  done,  was  more 
carefully  considered,  and  not  as  much 
reliance  placed  in  the  incubator  itself, 
a  great  many  more  successful  hatches 
would  be  made,  for  the  very  best  makes 
will  not  perform  miracles.      Virginia. 


tenant  at  Nashport,  Ohio,  who  says: 
"Minnie  and  Winnie  are  the  same  old 
pets,  and  still  laying  eggs."  Another 
illustration  of  kindness  versus  dollars 
and  cents! 

Last  summer  we  raised  five  geese 
that  came  for  me  every  evening,  when 
the  sun  went  down,  to  pilot  them  home 
for  the  night.  They  knew  the  way,  but 
seemed  to  want  me  to  "see  them 
home."  This  parade  was  quite  a  re- 
markable stunt  for  entertaining  com- 
pany all  summer.  It  was  not  a  trick 
of  feeding  (as  geese  do  not  eat  much 
grain  in  the  good,  old  summertime), 
but  simply  a  result  of  a  kind  and 
gentle  association  ever  since  they  were 
born.  No  increase  in  egg  production 
in  this  case,  but  they  all  stayed  by  us 
to  a  finish,  while  the  beautiful  Mus- 
kingum river  is  not  more  than  100 
yards  distant. 

I  have  written  more  than  I  intended, 
but  the  simple  illustrations  will  do  no 
harm  to  those  who  may  read.  I  am 
very  sure  every  successful  poultry 
breeder  would  verify  the  value  of 
kindness  to  animals  in  the  poultry 
world.  Ohio, 


Kindness  Pays  with  Poultry 

(Concluded  from  page  61) 

few  seconds.  I  believe  it's  an  obliga- 
tion we  owe  the  hen  to  make  her  sing 
when  her  roosts  are  being  cleaned,  and 
an  obligation  on  her  part  to  straight- 
way lay  an  egg  in  the  fresh,  clean 
litter  of  her  nest.  There  is  not  much 
depth  of  wisdom  in  the  instincts  of  a 
chicken,  and  although  often  aggra- 
vatingly  stubborn,  gentle  perseverance 
will  win  the  palm  over  bombast  every 
time. 

LAst  year  we  had  two  game  pullets 
that  had  strayed  away  to  some  quite 
distant  buildings.  They  were  wild 
and  very  shy  of  anyone,  and  we  got  no 
eggs.  I  determined  to  make  a  conquest 
of  these  outlaws  and  bring  them  back 
into  the  fold.  In  less  than  three  weeks 
they  were  meeting  me  and  flying  on 
my  head  and  shoulders,  like  stunts  in  a 
circus.  We  soon  got  some  eggs,  and 
they  hatched  chickens  for  us.  These 
birds    are   now   owned   by    a   fanner 


Good  Word  for  Mottled  Anconas 

B.  W.  VAN  HOESEN 

Mottled  Anconas  are  not  a  new 
breed,  as  they  have  been  kept  in  tne 
United  States  for  thirfy  years.  During 
the  past  five  years  the  breed  has  very 
much  engaged  the  attention  and  inter- 
est of  poultry  raisers.  Anconas  are  a 
Mediterranean  fowl,  bred  in  but  one 
color  scheme — a  black  background 
flecked  with  pure  white  tips  on  about 
20  per  cent,  of  the  feathers,  which 
gives  them  a  very  attractive  appear- 
ance. Their  legs  are  yellow,  or  yellow 
mottled  slightly  with  black.  Both 
single  and  rose-comb  varieties  are  bred. 
In  weight  the  hens  should  be  one-half 
pound  heavier  than  a  Leghorn  hen. 
They  lay  whi^e  eggs,  and  are  particu- 
larly an  egg  breed.  The  little  Ancona 
chicks  are  canary  color,  with  black 
backs,  and  a  brood  of  them  remind 
one  of  a  bed  of  pansies.  They  are 
extremely  hardy,  and  quick  to  develop. 
Pullets  begin  laying  when  twenty 
weeks  old.  and  frequently  earlier. 

At  the  Missouri  State  Experiment 
station,  Anconas  produced  the  largest 
number  of  eggs,  per  hundred  pounds  of 
feed  consumed,  of  any  breed,  and  their 
eggs  weighed  most  per  dozen.  This 
record  was  duplicated  two  years  in 
succession  at  the  British  Columbia 
government  egg-laying  contest. 

Anconas  should  appeal  to  farm  poul- 
try raisers,  because  their  color  blends 
so  with  the  fields  that  they  are  in 
little  danger  from  hawks,  and  they  are 
great  foragers. 

Poultry  fanciers  have  done  much  to 
popularize  Anconas  during  the  past 
two  years  by  co-operation  in  club  activ- 
ity and  making  them  one  of  the  leading 
classes  at  the  poultry  shows.  This  has 
brought  the  breed  i«to  prominence,  and 
the  many  beginnefs  have  made  An- 
conas a  profitable  breed  to  keep  becaiiae 
of  the  great  demand  for  breeding  stock 
and  hatching  eggs. 
New  York. 


The  codfish  lays  a  million  eggs 
while  the  helpful  hen  lays  one;  but  the 
codfish  does  not  cackle  to  inform  us 
what  she's  done;  and  so  we  scorn  the 
codfish  coy,  but  the  helpful  hen  we 
prize,  whioh  indicates  to  thoughtful 
minds  it  pays  to  advertise. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  execu- 
tive board  of  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  it  was  recommended  that 
all  county  farm  bureaus  make  $2  a 
minimum  membership  fee.  The  mini- 
mum is  now  $1. 


Give  your  home  a  square 

heating  deal 


New  IDEAL-Arcola  Radiator-Boiler 

A  farm  house  during  these  severe  winters  is  only  half-a- 
home  indeed,  unless  it  is  comforted  cheerily  throughout 
with  an  IDEAL-Radiator  Heating  Outfit.  Warms  every 
nook  and  comer,  keeps  floors  and  halls  free  from  chills  end  drafts. 
In  fact,  makes  the  whole  house  inside  like  summer  time.  The 
IDEAL-Arcola  Radiator-Boiler  does  it. 

The  IDEAL  bargsan  in  low-cost  heatinST 

Thi«  new  Invention— the  IDEAL-Arcola  Radiator-Boiler  takes  the  place  of  a  parlor  atove  and 

throws  off  its  soft  June-like  warmth  through  the  room.    The  IDEAL-Arcola  is  hollow>walled— 

the  space  being  filled  with 

water,  which  as  it  is  heated 

circulates   over   and    over 

constantly  through  piping 

to  American  Radiators  set 

in   adjoining   rooms.      All 

the   rooms    are    therefore 

warmed    uniformly    from 

the  one  fire.     Your  house 

is  warm  and  snug  all  over. 

Gives  utmost  coniF 
fort  and  coal 
-  saving 

No  cellar  is  neeifed— every- 
thing «•  on  one  floor.  Water 
pressure  is  not  necessary. 
The  IDE  AL- Areola  Radia- 
tor-Boiler heating  outfit  is 
more  durable  than  the 
building  itself  It  will  never 
rust  or  wear  out  or  need 
repair.  Investigate  at  once 
arid  have  your  dealer  give 

fou  a  quotation  on  an 
DEAL-Arcola  Outfit  for 
your  home.  Shipped  com- 
plete  ready  to  install  and 
operate. 


Kmple  way  of  heating  •  ^-room  cetlarlesa  cottage  by  IDEAL* 
Areola  Radiator-BoUer  and  five  AMBRICAN  Radiators. 


Catalog  ahowinf  open  Tiews  of  houses  with  the  IDEAL-ArcoU 
Radiator-BoUer  in  position  will  be  mailed  (free).  Give  your  farm 
home  and  your  family  a  square  heating  deal  by  finding  out  all 
about  this  most  successful  and  economical  method  of  heating. 


Sold  by  all  dealers. 

No  exclusive 

agents. 


j\MRICANl^IATOR  fOMPANY 


Write  to 

Department  P.45 

Chicago 


WONDERFUL  PHONOGRAPH 


H«r»  is  oar  N«w  Styl*  t.  D.  I.  Phonofraph— th«  Ul^rtlmproTtment— without th«  horn. 
Th«  lithtaft.mott durable  and  compacl  practical  phonofraph  •ver  produced.  It  it  b«*a- 
tifuily  Dniihad,  ton«arni  iilaek  j»r'.-«nn«J,  nickel  winding  crank, accur.itaIycon»tmct«d, 
tmooth  ranninc  •print  motor,  which  plays  3  to  3  racordi  at  ons  windinf,  •pa«<l  r«(a- 
l»tor,  itop  lavar  and  falt-covarad  turn  tabla.  Raw  improved  •onnd  box  with  niie* 
diaphragm,  which  makat  perfect  reproduction!  et  all  kinds  of  mutic— 
band  piacM,  talking   piacea,   initrumenul,   orcheatra,  vocal,  •te 

I  Up  to  7  in.  and  plays 
them  properly.   Thie 
^  ^  machine    it    limply 

wonderful— not  to  ba  com  pared  with  any  other  of  thia  k'n<l.  f" 
■Iva  you  more  entertainmentthan  anything  you  ever  owned.  Strong 
and  durable.    Small  and  compact  with  no  parts  to  gat  out  of  order. 

EVERY  MACHINE  REGULATED  AND  TESTED 

before  it  leavee  the  factory  and  gvaraoteed  in  svary  wty.  A 
real  phonoeracb,  not  a  toy,  yet  imall  and  light  enongb  to  be 
carried  to  campf,  excurtiona,  ftc.  Oivee  k  cleameie  and  vol- 
ume of  tone  not  enrpaaaed  hy  m<^t%   high-priced    inetrnments. 


band   ptacee,   taismg    piece*,    mnrumeoHi, 

PlaysAnyDiscRecordi 


•r4e.  W.  0..  Bevi.  i%  Hit. 
Jasi  U4af  raetyJ  ny  Vhtm 


TESTIMONIAL  D«arC««raay^to*«J .    ^ 

gnf^  —•%A  m  Ml  uti  r««  '«'▼  •  fft  I  Ma  s«rs  mors  Ikaa  ialif^tM  wMk  li.  Haaf • 

Hf*.  Faaaie  Eegssi,  Ca»fa  %mM,  m.  Oe 


FREE  TO  YOU-SEND  NO  MONEY  'X 

name  and  we  will  tend  yoa  34  of  our  Art  Pictures  to  diapoee 
of  on  tpecial  offer  at  2&o  each.  Send  ut  the  16  yoa  collect  an  J 
for  your  trouble  we  will  tend  thit  new  improved  £.  D.  L. 
Phonograph  and  •  talection  of  6  recor<lt,  free  for  your 
trouble.  Yoa  can  dlipoee  of  pictaret  ted  earn  thit  great 
machine  and  the  records  in  a  few  houri'  tim*         AJilreaa 

B.  D.  LIPB,  337  W.  Madison  St..     2  T  9  CHICAGO 
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FBIZE  LETTER 

Building  Houses  for  the  Hens 

J.    A.    MARTIN 

I  plan  my  coops  for  units  of  one 
hundred  hens,  and  have  found  the  ones 
twenty  by  twenty  feet  square  a  prac- 
tical size.  I  make  mine  with  a  shed 
roof  sloping  from  seven  to  five  feet 
above  ground,  with  two  single-sash 
windows  in  each  end,  and  the  five-foot 
wall  enclosed  with  netting.  The  rest 
of  the  coop  is  battened  tightly.  The 
door  is  put  at  the  extreme  high  corner 
in  the  end.  Inside,  about  four  feet 
from  the  door  the  roosts  begin,  and 
stretch  to  the  farther  end.  In  the 
open  area  at  the  entrance  I  place  the 
drinking  fountain.  The  roosts  cover 
about  four  feet  in  width,  and  the  rest 
of  the  floor  Is  covered  with  litter, 
usually  corn  husks,  for  scratching.  I 
prefer  concrete  floors,  but  am  still 
using  some  earth  ones.  Nests  are 
made  from  orange  boxes,  and  are  placed 
in  tiers  along  the  ends.  Mash  boxes 
go  on  a  small  platform  in  about  the 
center  of  the  building. 

In  one  coop  I  built  I  placed  the 
windows  too  far  toward  the  roosts,  not 
only  robbing  the  scratching  compart- 
ment of  light,  but  allowing  any  passing 
lights  of  night  to  shine  over  the  roosts, 
making  the  fowls  restless  and  noisy. 
Another  coop,  built  before  I  purchased 
the  farm,  has  windows  directly  above 
the  roosts,  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  catch  or  handle  fowls  in  that  coop 
on  moonlight  nights. 

I  put  dropping  boards  in  all  my 
coops  as  I  built  them,  but  have  re- 
moved them,  finding  it  much  easier  to 
fight  lice  without  them.  The  droppings 
fall  instead  into  an  earth  pit,  and  are 
not  so  unpleasant  to  remove  as  from 
the  boards,  and  more  of  the  fertilizing 
ralue  is  conserved. 


supply  in  the  hoppers  often  with  a 
fresh  supply.  It  may  be  kept  in  the 
storehouse  in  tight  boxes,  cans,  etc., 
so  that  it  remains  sweet.  An  ordinary 
forty-quart  milk  can  makes  a  good 
container  for  storing  it. 

In  charring  the  moldy  corn,  one  may 
hold  the  ears  over  the  fire  in  the 
kitchen  stove  by  tongs  or  a  wire  screen 
fashioned  into  a  sort  of  a  basket  if 
only  a  small  amount  is  to  be  used 
at  a  time.  If  more  is  to  be  prepared, 
then  a  fire  in  a  forge  in  the  shop  or 
an  outdoors  fire  may  be  used  to  scorch 
it.  In  charring  it  I  do  not  think  that 
it  is  necessary  to  burn  it  too  much. 
Just  enough  to  destroy  the  mold  and 
blacken  it  is  all  that  may  be  required. 
It  should  be  charred  on  the  cobs,  not 
shelled  first,  and  then  may  be  broken 
in  short  pieces  and  given  to  the  hens 
to  pick  off.  It  pays  to  save  all  feeds 
now,  and  yet  one  must  feed  safely. 

Pennsylvania. 


the  best  success  this  summer  with  her 
turkeys  she  had  ever  had,  and  she 
thought  it  was  all  owing  to  the  mixed 
mash.  New  York. 


FBIZE   LETTER 

Successful  Ration  for  Poults 

IDA  E.  BLOYE 

More  little  turkeys  die  from  im- 
proper feeding  than  from  any  other 
cause.  Either  the  wrong  kind  of  food 
is  given  them,  or  they  are  fed  too 
much  at  a  time — often  both.  A  bal- 
anced ration,  composed  of  mixed 
ground  grains  with  a  portion  of  beef 


Selling  Eggs  by  Parcel  Post 

(Concluded  from  page  61) 

At  the  dinner  table  the  next  day,  while 
we  were  talking  about  the  eggs  and 
wondering  if  they  had  met  with  mis- 
fortune, a  long  distance  call  came.  My 
friend  was  delighted  with  the  nice, 
fresh  white  eggs  which  reached  her  so 
promptly.  If  I  could  send  her  twelve 
boxes  jv»st  like  those,  it  would  solve 
what  she  was  to  furnish,  or,  rather, 
donate,  toward  the  church  market  on 
the  coming  Saturday.  Could  I?  Yes, 
and  I  did.  They  were  sent  directly  to 
the  church  where  the  market  was  held. 
Secretly  I  was  hoping  someone  might 
notice  my  return  address  on  the  left- 
hand  corner  of  the  box,  if  they  were 
pleased  with  the  eggs,  and  send  for 
some  more.  I  was  making  a  fancy 
profit,  and  eggs  were  plentiful.  I  was 
quite  excited,  and  think  I  must  have 
read  that  first  letter,  which  contained 
an  ordeY  for  a  week's  supply  of  eggs, 
with  its  check  attached,  over  at  least 
three  times  before  I  put  it  on  the 
clock  shelf— the  place  of  safe  keeping 
in  our  home. 

Before  the  end  of  the  second  month 
there  was  a  happy  excitement  in  our 
home  that  bespoke  the  elements  of  a 


JUVorld 


's  Best 
Roofing; 

at  Factory 


••RAO**  Clatter  Metal  Shinslea,  V-Crimp,  Corra 
gated,  StandinsSeam,  Paintml  or  Galvanized  Roof- 
InKS.  Sidinga,  Wallboard.  Painta,  etc.,  direct  to  yoa 
at  Koctr-Bottom  Factory  Pricea.    Positively  greateat 
offer  ever  made. 

Edwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

eoat  lesa;  oatlast  three  ordinary  roofs.    No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot.  Ore,  mat,  Ugbtningproof. 

Free  Roofing  Book^ 

Get  oar  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  yoa  all 
in.between  dealer's 
mftbb  Ask  for  Book 


LOW  PnCEO  6ARA6ES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Vire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 


>  288-288 


Samples  & 
,RoofinR  Book 


FBIZE   LETTER 

Saving  the  Spoiled  Ear  Com 

PERCY  W.  SHEPARD 

Sometimes  one  has  a  few  bushels  of 
ear  corn  which  has  become  moldy,  per- 
haps from  being  Immature  when  har- 
vested or  when  killed  by  frost,  or  from 
being  piled  in  a  damp  place  or  in  too 
deep  a  heap  where  it  could  not  dry  out 
properly.  This  would,  of  course,  be 
unfit  for  poultry  feed.  It  would  be 
dangerous  to  give  it  to  them,  even  in 
small  amounts.  The  question  is: 
What  is  to  be  done  with  it?  One 
does  not  want  to  throw  it  away  and 
make  no  use  of  it  at  all,  and  yet  it 
is  not  safe  to  feed  it  to  any  animal 
whatever.  Well,  here  is  what  I  would 
do  with  it:  Make  charcoal  of  it,  or 
char  it  by  heat  until  it  would  be  safe 
to  feed.  In  that  way  it  would  not  be 
a  total  loss. 

Fowls  need  charcoal.  In  fact,  char- 
coal is  very  necessary  for  them,  and 
one  should  keep  some  of  it  in  a  hopper 
In  the  poultry  house  all  of  the  time. 
They  will  eat  it  as  their  appetites 
dictate.  Charcoal  is  a  purifier.  It 
helps  to  correct  digestive  disorders. 
Charcoal  absorbs  odors,  and,  while 
valuable  for  that  purpose  In  a  damp 
or  musty  cellar  or  room,  we  must  re- 
member that  it  will  also  absorb  odors 
In  the  poultry  house  after  remaining 
In  the  hoppers  for  sotoe  time,  so  it  is 
advisable  to  give  it  only  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  consumed  within 
A   short   time,   thus   replenishing   the 


AMERICAN    POULTRY  ALMANAC 

Our  1920  catalog  FREE.  How  we  breed  the 
300-egR  hen.  Scientific  facts  plainly  told.  Eacb 
month's  routine.  Feeding  for  winter  eggs.  Hovo 
We  Win  Medals  at  the  EggLaying  Contettt. 

Hopewell  F»rins,  Box  60,  Hopewell,  N.  J* 

D  AIQC  m  1CWQ.  Money  makers  for  yen. 
IV/\IOC<  UKJS^l^SD  Market  Duoks  this  falK 
will  command  higher  prices  than  ever  before.  100 
liead  selectwl  breeders  for  sale.  Big  Pekins.  Aylea- 
burys,  Colored  Muscovys,  White  Muscovys,  Rou- 
ens.  Indian  Runners.  Best  in  Ohio.  Pairs  and  trios 
at  reasonable  prices.  Quality  the  beat.  Write  today, 
€?h«a.  McC'lave.    New   K.ondoii.  O..  Box  300. 

Day  Old  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

White  Leghorns,  Harred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Knode 
Island  Reds.  Safe  dolivery  guaranteed.  Place  order 
now  to  Insure  pronjpt  delivery.  Psradlae  Poal« 
try  Farm,  Paradise,  Pa.    Box  D. 

ORPINGTONS  &  LEGHORNS 

Two  great  breeds  for  profit.  Write  today  for  our 
free  catalogue  of  hatching  eggs,  baby  chicks  and 
breeding  stock.  ('YCI^E  HATCHEB  COM- 
PANY, 148  Philo  Bulldiuff,  Elmira,  N.  T. 

COP  QAT  F  -^l'  varieties  of  Rocks.  Reds, 
rv.'Ix  O/A.LJl*  Wyandottes.  Mlnorcas,  Ham- 
burgs.  Anconas,  Orpingtons,  I^angshans.  Brahmas, 
LeghornB.Andalusias.  turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  guineas. 
Prices  low.  Balpli  H.  Baby,  I^ondoiiTille,  0« 

For  Kale.  Barred  P.  Rock  and  Columbian  Wyan> 
dotte  cockerels,  also  1  pen,  10  pullets  and  1  cock,  W. 
Wyandottes  Ktrong.  vigorous  breeders  of  quality. 
Price  reasonable.  Inspection  solieited.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.     Db.  8.  C.   Movkr,  Lanbdalb   Pa. 


Whitm  Mateovy  ducht  find  high  favor  »om*  plac«» 


scrap  in  it,  fed  from  the  time  the 
poults  are  two  weeks  old  till  nearly 
grown,  is  one  of  the  most  essential 
conditions  if  one  is  to  succeed  in 
raising  turkeys. 

We  lose   very   few   turkeys  of   late 
years.     We   feed   chopped   hard-boiled 
eggs  the  first  few  days,  with   plenty 
of  crystal  grit,  feeding  five  times  a  day. 
After  the  third  day  we  add  a  few  dry 
bread    crumbs,    increasing    them    and 
decreasing  the  egg  till  turks  are  two 
weeks  old,  when  we  begin  feeding  the 
following    mixed    mash:      Two    parts 
cornmeal,  two  parts   wheat  bran,  one 
part  oat  flake,  one  part  middlings,  one 
part   beef   scrap    and    one-fourth   part 
ground  charcoal.    Mix  all  together  dry. 
When  ready  to  feed,  take  a  little  in  a 
dish,   dampen   so  it  will   be  dry  and 
crumbly    (not    wet    and    pasty),    and 
feed,   adding   a  little   to  the   chopped 
egg  night  and  morning  for  a  day  or 
two.    Then  feed  the  mash  alone.    When 
about  ten   days  old  we  begin  feeding 
grain    at   night.      Buckwheat   we   find 
agrees  with  them  the  best.    Feed  only 
a  little  at  a  time  of  any  feed.     After 
two  weeks  old,  feed  only  three  times 
a  day.     We  always  water  them  after 
feeding,   but   are  careful   not  to  give 
them  too  much. 

A  friend  whom  I  told  of  the  above 
mash  of  mixed  ground  grains  and  beef 
scrap  told   me  this  fall  she  had   had 


swiftly  growing  business.  Our  busi- 
ness had  increased,  and  it  wasn't  pos- 
sible for  us  to  supply  all  of  our  orders. 
Great  care  had  been  taken  with  every 
order.  Since  looks  play  an  important 
part,  in  no  way  did  we  neglect  this  or 
any  of  the  details  that  might  make  our 
product  reach  our  customer  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner.  We  had  very  lit- 
tle trouble  with  our  customers,  but 
when  we  did  we  made  it  satisfactory, 
even  if  we  lost  the  entire  lot  or  ship- 
ment in  question. 

We  had  300  hens,  and  for  the  first 
month  our  total  receipts  for  shipped 
eggs  were  $168,  plus  $3  receipts  from 
culled  eggs,  making  $171.  Our  total 
expenses,  including  feeds  $13,  cartons 
and  postage  $26.88,  and  time  at  $1  per 
day,  $30,  were  $69.88,  so  our  month's 
return  was  $101.12.  Indiana. 


minirC    from  2-yr.  old  hens  on  free  range.     Best 
UniUI^O    bloo«l    lines.   8.  ('.   White  Leghorns,  16 
cents.    White  and   Rarred  Rocks.  8.  C.  R.  I.  Re<U 
and  Black  Minorcas,  25  cents,  delivered. 
J.  NEVIN  STBOIJP,    -     niddlebnrv.  Pa. 


Qlant  Bronzt  Turkey  Etft  mTnfh'^cl^kiSL 

sire  ist  Chicago.  Buff  Rock  eggs,  Hogan  tested 
layers.    M.  C.  Cli|>p,  Box  SO,  SalUflo,  Ib«. 

FINE   POULTRY  ^X^rir^ 

Low  prices.    Annual  circular  and  list*  free. 
SOVDEB  dt  EBB,  SoodertOB,  Pa. 

Eggsf  or  Hatching  ^^"S^^ 

both  matings.  Contest  winners.  Lt.  BrabmM.  Clr. 
Lackawanna  Poultry  Farm,  North  Water  Oap,  Pa. 

EcKs  ror  HatchlBV.  8.  c.  Black  Mlnorcas,  W. 
C.  Black  Pollsb.  White  Japner  Silkies  per  eetdnf, 
|3;two  settings,  fS.OO.  Few  B.  Mlnorcas  and  B.  Poluh 
ckls.,  $5  each.  McCommer  4  Myers,  Oettysbaig,  P». 

White  loHand  Toms.  Eggs  In  season 

Flora  Ti'ckbr,  Merrynook,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

a.C.  A  in  CON  AS.  Choice  breeding  cockerels.  Mam- 
moth  Tolonse  geese,  farm  ranee.  Prices  guaranteed. 
Eggs.    li.  H.  Rlooa.  B.  1,  Orleans,  lad. 


CHICKS,  eggs,  ducks,  turkeys,  geese,  bares  and 
stock.  Incubators,  brooders,  supplies  at  low  prloes. 
Free  list.    J.  W.  Houck  &  Co..  Box   172,  TUfin,  O. 


"Narrobar"  B.  P.  R.  Ckh.  Large,  well  barrsd. 

strictly  pure  bred,  stylish  birds  at  reasonable  prices. 

Ab»  n.  Hose.  B.  a,  St.  CI«lra>llle,  O. 


Public  markets,  both  municipally 
and  prirately  owned,  have  proved  to 
be  such  important  factors  in  the  urban 
distribution  of  foodstuffs  that  the  bu- 
reau of  markets  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  making 
a  survey  to  find  out  how  many  public 
markets  there  are  in  operation  through- 
out the  state.  Letters  and  Inquiry 
blanks  have  been  sent  to  the  mayors 
or  presidents  of  council  of  all  cities 
and  incorporated  places  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


CfT'C  Langshans.  Brahmas,  Rocks,  Wyandottes, 
EiUU9  Reds.  Orpingtons.  fl.50  per  1.5  prepaid.  Send 
for  free  catalog.    H.  H.  MYERS.   Edom.  'Va. 


RABBITS 


Wew  Zealand  Reds,  |3  to  16  eacb. 

Mrs.  Cb««.  D.  PsxtoB 
B.  5  Z»neaTllle«  Ohio 


r*ArVI?DK16  I-^oe  ^-  C.  W.  T>eKhom,  Wblte 
l,Vl/BEillEiLa  Wyandottes,  |2  to  $.3  eacb.  Drakss, 
prize  Pekln.  |3.    Loeasl    Hill,  Jnllsn.  Pa. 


Ri  Ci  Br*  LEGHORN  EQQS  Chinese  doose  eggs 
40  eta.  each.  Mas.  Claudia  Bettb,  Hillsdale,  Mlcb. 

B»rred  Bock  baby  chicks  and  eggs  for  hatching. 
Pur*-  bred,  heavy  laying  strain.  Low  pries.  Free 
circular.    Wilson  Brown,  B.  1,  NascopacK,  Pa. 

Fine  Ponllry.  Turkeys.  Geese.  Ducks.  Onlneas, 
BBnlams.  I'k'ecms.  Unrc-s,  CbIvph.  I>"K«- '^i^'C'*-  Eggs 
l,.w.    Catalog.    Pioneer  rmrtn.  Telford.  Pa. 

vr\W»  C  A  f  C  Beautllul  pair  White  Angora 
rvlll  OAm^mL  Goats,  coming  two  years  old. 
Write.  CbMi.  MeClmve,  Hew  lH»Bd*B,  •Ma. 
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PRIZE  LETTER 

Combating  Poultry  Lice 

bAKAU  L.  CALKINS 


We  «nd  little  trouble  in  keeping  lice 

away  from  pur  chickens  by  keeping  a 

good-siaed  box  filled  with  unsifted  wood 

ashes  f»r  a  dust  bath.    Some  advocate 

mixing  a  little  kerosene  in  the  ashes 

to  keep  the  lice  away,   but  we  have 

never    found    this   necessary.      In   the 

absemc*   of   wood    ashes   a   dust   bath 

made  from  a  combination  of  road  dust 

and    air-slaked   lime   will    answer   the 

same  purpose.     But  a  good  dust  bath 

is  essemtial  at  all  times  to  the  health 

of  o«e's  chickens  for  highest  efficiency. 

When  putting  hens  to  set  in  the  spring 

of   the  year,   if  ashes   are  generously 

sprinkled   around   the   outside  of  the 

nest  box  it  will  keep  mites  away  from 

the  he«,  and  it  is  a  good  idea  to  scatter 

'  ashes  around  the  roost  supports  if  there 

is  a»y   suggestion  of  mites  in  sight. 

They  cannot  navigate  in  ashes. 

The  first  noticeable  manifestation  of 
head   lice  in  little  chicks,   as  a  rule. 
i6  a  quick  shake  of  the  head,  and  when 
tb      nervousness  appears  among  them 
one    is    pretty    sure   to    find    fat   lice 
a-plenty    on    their    heads    and    necks. 
The    fatality   percentage   of   our   baby 
chicks   is  usually  small,  and  the  fol- 
lowing  l8  about   the  way   we  fortify 
them    against    their    combion    enemy, 
lice:     When  the  chicks  are  less  than 
a    week    old     (before    waiting    for    a 
danger  signal)  the  mother  hen  is  thor- 
oughly sprayed  with  a  commercial  lice 
killer.    Instead  of  the  old,  tedious  way 
of  greasing  each  individual  head  after 
the  lice  have  made  their  appearance, 
which  sometimes  proves  fatal,  this  one 
spraying  is  sufficient,  and  saves  time, 
labor  and  life.    If  incubator  chicks  are 
kept  away  from  the  other  chickens  and 
the    English    sparrows,    they    are    not 
liable  to  be  troubled  with  head  lice. 
New  York. 


in  increasing  the  hen's  fecundity  when 
an  average  of  162.57  can  be  secured  by 
breeding. 

One  of  the  strangest  contradictions 
to  farm  enterprise  is  found' iu  the  hen. 
No  sane  farmer  would  breed  his  best 
milk  cow  to  a  bull  from  a  low-producing 
mother;  his  hogs  are  bred  for  certain 
qualifications,  while  his  hens  are  left 
to  work  out  their  own  salvation.  If 
'they  lay,  fine!  If  they  make  their 
keep,  oh,  well ! 

Economically  the  hen   is  a  greater 
agent    for    profit    than    ever     before. 


Lessons  from  the  Egg-Laying 
Contest 

F.    V.    L.    TCBNEB 

Eight  successive  years  of  egg-laying 
competitions  prove  several  things 
about  the  hen  that  are  detrimental  to 
egg  production  beyond  ordinary,  just 
as  several  other  things  are  more  poten- 
tially verified  in  the  matter  of  in- 
creased ability  to  produce  above  the 
average.  In  the  eighth  year  of  the 
North  AynfHc^in  egg-laying  contest  one 
hen  perfectly  normal  in  action,  ap- 
pearance, health  and  appetite,  never 
laid  an  egg  in  the  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days  she  participated  in  the 
competition,  nor  has  she  laid  since. 
Supposedly  she  was  a  pullet  just  about 
mature  when  she  entered  the  contest, 
November  1,  1918.  .      ,  .„  ^        , 

ThiF  hen  will  shortly  be  killed  and 
dissected  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the 
reason  tor  her  inability  to  lay.  To 
all  intents  and  purposes  this  bird  gave 
every  indication  of  fecundity.  Shortly 
after  she  was  entered  in  the  contest 
she  put  on  a  decided  masculine  appear- 
anoe.  grew  a  very  much  larger  comb 
and  wattles  and  a  pair  of  spurs  each 

an  inch  long.  ,     ,,  ,  i^  070 

On  the  other  hand,  one  bird  laid  m 
eggs  and  five  birds,  one  pen.  laid  1171 
eggs  Two  hundred  eggs  were  com- 
mon to  many  birds.  ,and  one  hundred 
ee«s  were  common  to  a  majority  of  the 
five  hundred  birds  engaged.  The  total 
eggs  laid  by  the  entire  lot  in  tjie  year 
was  76.287  eggs,  an  average  of  152.57 
ergs  per  bird.  When  it  is  rememl>ered 
that  liberal  figures  give  the  average 
hen  but  70  eggs  in  a  year  and  that 
commercial  egg-producing  Plants  must 
get  at  least  144  eggs  for  a  Jjfe  Pr^At. 
it  immediately  becomes  ev  dent  that 
great  strides  forward  have  been  made 


America,  the  United  States,  is  credited 
with  a  cow  population  of  26,000,000; 
Europe  is  said  to  have  lost  in  her  re- 
cent military  activities  the  tidy  sum 
of  22,000,000  head.  On  this  side  the 
loss  is  felt  only  through  the  increase 
in  beef  cost  to  the  consumer.  Overseas 
demand  for  American  beef  means 
greater  use  for  hen  meat  and  eggs 
here,  now  and  for  years  and  years 
to  come. 

For  every  reason  of  profit  the  hen 
should  have  the  best  of  care  and  feed, 
and  likewise  should  have  enough  atten- 
tion to  insure  better  breeding,  that 
greater  production  may  come  about. 

PRIZE  LETTER 

Vegetables  for  Winter  Layers 

PERCY   H.  TUPKEB 

I      There  are  many  things  that  go  to 
make  poultry  raising  a  success.    Feed- 
ing them  vegetables  In  the  winter  is 
one.     You   have  perhaps  noticed  how 
crazy  the  hens  are  after  the  first  green 
grass    in    the   spring.     They   need   It 
and  want  it  Just  as  much  in  winter. 
While  there  are  not  many  of  us  who 
have  sprouting  machinee  to  give  our 
hens  green   matter,  all  of  us  can  ar- 
range to  give  them  some  sort  of  vege* 
tables.    Such  roots  as  beets  and  turnips 
can  be  stuck  on  spikes  driven  in  around 
the    hen   yard    at    different    Intervals. 
This  way  it  is  always  before  the  hens, 
and  they  don't  get  it  mixed  In  with 
the  dirt.     Cabbage  can  be  given  them 
in  the  same  way.     They  eat  it  with 
much   evident   relish.     Many   farmers 
have  quite  a  few  small  potatoes.    Boil 
these   and   mash   them  up   with  equal 
quantities  of   bran.     Feed   this  warm, 
feeding  it  three  or  four  times  a  week. 
This  will  improve  their  condition  and 
increase  their  output  of  eggs,  and   is 
worth  a  trial.     Feeding  vegetables  to 
hens  is  certainly  something  that  should 
not  be  overlooked.  Rhode  I$land. 


The  Raising  of  Guineas 

(Concluded  from  page  62) 

have  only  the  last  of  their  laying),  in 
a  small  enclosure  on  the  ground,  as 
they  are  like  young  mice,  and  there 
is  no  keeping  them  with  the  hen  until 
they  grow  to  know  her.  We  use  a 
large  cheese  box  with  the  bottom  out 
and  a  wire  over  the  top.  and  do  not 
feed  them  anything  but  sand  until 
thirty-six  hours  old;  then  we  give 
them  bread  crumbs,  and  keep  water 
before  them  all  the  time,  but  so  they 
can   not  get   into  it. 

When  a  week  old  they  may  be  left 
out  with  the  hen.  and  by  that  time  they 
seem  to  realize  she  is  their  mother, 
and  keep.  oh.  so  close  to  her,  even  after 
she  goes  to  laying! 

Our  only  trouble  was  In  finding  the 
guineas'  nests,  for  they,  like  the 
turkey,  always  try  to  hide  when  lay- 
ing, and  the  only  way  we  can  beat 
them  is  to  keep  them  in  until  after 
they  lay.  Pninsiilvania. 

Stand  by  the  hen.  handle  her  right, 
and  she  will  lay  eggs  with  all  her 
might. 


Worth  More  Because 
Produce  More 

When  you  buy  fertilizer,  bear  in  mind  that 
the  greatest  yield  depends  on  the  quality  of  the 
plant  food  that  the  fertilizer  contains. 

Because  they  are  worth  more  as  crop 
producers, — buy 

AAC' FerflHzers 


They  trc  made  of  the  best  plantfood  materials— selected  after 
careful  tests  to  determine  their  crop  producing  value.  Many 
of  our  brands  have  been  on  the  market  for  over  60  years. 

Our  Agricultural  Service  Bureau,  in  charge  of 

Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler,  formerly  Director  of  the  Rhode 

Island  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  will  be  glad 

to  help  you  select  the  best  fertilizer  for  your  crops. 

Ask  for  our  valuable  56  page  book,  •*iow  to  Make  Meaey  with  FertBhers.** 

Every  farmer  should  have  it,  we  will  send  it  if  you  state  the  crops  you 

grow .   If  there  is  no  agent  in  your  section  write  for  our  agency  plan . 

The  American  Agrieoltural  Giemical  Co. 


ATLANTA  ^ 

Boston 

Baltimore 

BvrrALO 


Charliston 
Cincinnati 
Clktsland 
Columbia 


Please  Address  Office 


A  A 


•«3»,».»»'' 


Detroit  Ntw  tork 

jACKtOKVILLE       PHILADELFHIA 
Lot   ANGELEi         SAVANNAH 

Montgomery    St.  Louit.  Itc. 
Located  Nearest  to  Yom 


The"Clippcr*'  Grain  and  Seed  Cleaners 

'     ■  The  Clipper   Is  different   In   principle  from  rU 

other  grain  and  seert  cleaners.  It  lian  beenthor- 
ouelilv  tried  out  by  years  of  constant  urn  by 
thouskndH  of  the  best  farmers,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Agricultural  Colleges.  Ex- 
perimental Farms  and  hundreds  of  th«  leading 
seeds  men,  seed  torn  growers,  etc. 

Tde  Clipper  is  the  only  mill  that  has  the  "Ver- 
tical Blast",  which  weighs  every  seed  and  kernel, 
separatini;  the  ll^ht.  sbrun  ken. immature  seed  from 
the  plump,  heavy  mature  seed.  98*  of  which  will 
eerminHle  under'test.This  point  alone  makes  much 
of  the  difference  l)etween  crop  success  and  failure. 

No  Mill  Will  Do  Good  Work  Without 

the  proper  Assortment  of  Screens 

We  furnish  an  outHt  of  12  screens  for  cleaning 
and  Kradingail  kindsof  seed,  seed  Krai n.  seed  corn, 
clovers,  alfalfa,  millet,  timothy,  flax.  peas,  tieana. 
cow  i>ea9,  sov  beans.etc.  And.  after  the  most  i-are- 
ful  studv  and  tests  in  actual  work,  we  guarantee 
this  screen  outtii  to  be  the  best  that  has  ever  been 
offered  with  any  mill.  There  are  screens  for  clover 
containing  buck  horn  or  plantain,  timothy  seed 
containing  pepper  grass.for  separating  cockle  from 
wheat  and  many  other  difficult  separations. 

Sold  Under  a  30  Day  Guarantee  of  Satisfaction  or  Money  Refunded 

..      1      *      T*  C*  >o.  l-n  SaS-OO        /Fivlcht  prepaid  to  any  point \ 

Made  in  Two  Sizes:  So!  «-b  I45.00     Uast  of  the  Miaauaippi  Run.J 
I  In  Sueotuful  FarmingTlirM  Factors  are  Promlnent-tha  SolMht  Man  and  Qtod  Sttd 

I  The  Clipper  Cleaner  puts  succeM  within  your  reach  by  insuring  the  Good  S^d 

I  Write  for  t  ataloE  and  the  address  of  the  nearest  Jobber. 

I  A.  T.  FERRELL  &  CO^  SAGINAW,  W.  S^  MICH>^ 


GRASS  SEEDS 


At  Less  Than  KPrice 


We 


foand  this  th* 

mend  it  txw  hL_, 

•eed  and  be  connn( 

from  CTWtoniers  who  recomme 

i».40  per  bushel:  AUIlie  and  Timothi 

Sed  Ooni,  0«U,  Speiu,  Barter,  Cane.  MH.^. 

dSTseeds.     Wnte  now  for  ftoo  SamplW  tad  b 

A.  A.  BERRY  tCKO  00. 


of  CloTer     _SAVB  mooey  aiid_btiy  AMk« 
mixe< 

mas    combiiia 
.tufaction  and  v 


and  Timothy  mixed.  . 
ae-hali  yoar  gnm  seed 


combination. 


. .  .  can  saT* 
bill  b^  tudnc 


haT« 

recom-" 

thia 


CIoTer 
yoa  one-__ 

I  Tlipowy-^mifea^g^^pjip^  y^jo^.  PoLdMS  and  all  Farm  and  (St' 
}!«  G4Ulog.  f  no«t  low.  \Ve  gturwte*  to  sare  you  monay. 
m  v«*M/ih  ^^  ^^  fllABIWa.  IOWA 


CLOVER  &  TIMOTHY  J^^ 

Greatest  Grass  Seed  Valoe  Known,.  Investijrate.^Alsyke 


Oreatflst  Grass  Seed  Vahie  Known,  Investijrate.  Alsyke 
cTotw^aSnimSSy  iSied-.ftaest  .rass  grown  for  fisy 
ind  Wore.  Cheapest  seedina  yoo  «»«  '"•^F«*" 
everj!wh<?re.    Yoo  w.a  save  1  Ton  yoor  arrass  seed  bill 


•  CORDS  IN  10  HO.g.RS 


»erTwh<?re.  Koo  wm  save  i-o  «n  yoo'.^j*"  •***'^'".*'X 
Jritlng  for  free  sample  and  bif  Seecf Gtude.  offenng 
Field  Seeds,  all  kinds.    Write  today,  .  • 

American  Mutual  Seed  Co.  Dept.  629  Clucatfo.  IU. 


SEED 


Ofttt.  IlarlPT.Whpnt,  Potatoea.  N«w 
kinds,  Tyt'-nf"  ui'Ul"'.  SlTlt  i  nt»k>g  FrM. 
G.  4,  tMk4,  t«»4*»  ««••  far**.  CliwlMW.  Tt, 


'OODS.      8a»»«  ■•••7  sad 

kMkMb*.      Sen.l  lor  »'RU  catalog  No.  B  CI  showiag  low  prica 
•nil  lat«t  improvement*.     Fir»t  order  get*  ageocr. 

F«Mn«  SMiig  MwWmC*..  Ill  WMtHarrtm St..  CMcaf*.a 
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FBIZE  LETTEB 

>Vater  for  the  Hens 

J.   M.   GBAYBIIX 

The  problem  of  keeping  water  before 
our  hens  in  freezing  weather  has  been 
satisfactorily   solved    at   last.     A   few 
years  ago  we  bought  a  galvanized  top- 
fill  fountain  with  lamp  beneath,  which 
was  a  joy  for  a  time,  but,  in  spite  of 
care,  lasted  only  two  seasons,  and  was 
more  troublesome  to  care  for  (besides 
the  expense)  than  my  home-made  con- 
trivance, which  is  on  the  principle  of 
the  flreless  cooker.     To  make  one  re- 
quires two  containers   (either  wooden 
boxes,     pasteboard      cartons     or     tin 
buckets  may  be  used)    and  a  wooden 
box  large  enough  to   hold  these  con- 
tainers, with  room  for  several  inches 
of   leaves,   saMjdust,   tanbark   or   other 
non-conductor    packed    tightly    under 
and  around  them.    In' one  of  these  con- 
'tainers    a    closely    covered    bucket    of 
boiling  water   is  placed,  while  In  the 
other   is   a  bucket   or  crock   of  water 
the   proper   temperature  for   fowls  to 
drink.      Thp    cover    to    larger    box    is 
sawed  short  enough  to  leave  the  drink- 
ing  vessel   uncovered.     To   ke«p  hens 
off   of   box,   two  boards   are  nailed  to 
this  cover  and  to  each  other  to  form 
a   steep   sloping    roof.     This   arrange- 
ment  also   keeps   the   drinking   water 
cool  in  summer  if  kept  in  the  shade. 
Virginia. 


little  turks  are  out  I  have  their  coop 
prepared,  made  from  a  large  store  box 
with  one  side  opened  and  covered  with 
fine  netting,  all  but  door.  I  also  have 
top  of  box  covered  with  felt  roofing. 
I  face  this  box  to  the  sun,  and  cover 
the  bottom  with  dry  sand. 

Little  turks  are  given  their  first 
feed  of  hard-boiled  eggs  and  dry  bread 
when  about  thirty-six  hours  old.  Table 
scraps  are  added  by  degrees,  but  never 
sloppy  material.  Later  on  I  feed 
scalded  onion  tops  mixed  with  table 
scraps.  I  keep  my  coops  clean  and 
dry  at  all  times,  and  never  pease 
fighting  lice.  This  method  of  rearing 
turkeys  has  given  me  excellent  results, 
and  my  losses  are  never  heavy,  as  is 
the  case  with  many  of  my  neighbors. 
I  give  my  little  turkeys  all  the  air 
and  sunshine  I  can,  but  never  let  them 
out  in  the  wet  grass.  Virginia. 
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FBIZE   LETTEB 

The  Ounce  of  Prevention 

E.    M.    ANDERSON 

Many  poultry  papers  seem  to  have 
ths    idea    that    mites    and    lice   are   a 
necessary  evil,  but  I  have  never  found 
it  so,  though  I  began  keeping  hens  in 
an  old  poultry   house  that  had  previ- 
ously been  terribly  infested  with  them. 
I  had  a  small  hand  sprayer,  the  tank 
of  which  holds  not  over  a  quart.    After 
cleaning  Just  ordinarily  well,  I   filled 
my  sprayer  about  half  full  of  kerosene, 
and  proceeded  to  spray  every  nook  and 
,  corner  of  the  interior  of  the  building, 
giving  all  cracks  and  crevices  a  little 
extra   soaking.     It    is   surprising   how 
fast  a  kerosene  spray  covers  surface; 
its  natural  tendency  to  spread  simpli- 
fies  the   task   wonderfully.     1    did   no 
more    spraying    that   year,   but    every 
spring  thereafter,  just  as  the  weather 
began  to  get  really  hot,  I  repeated  the 
process,  and    I    never  saw  a  louse  or 
any  indi(  ation  that  one  existed.    A  pint 
or  less  of  kerosene,  even  at  the  present 
price,  is  a  very  small  annual  expense 
to  balance  against  the  damage  done  by 
hordes  of  vermin.  New  York. 


FBIZE   LETTEB 

A  Few  Turkey  Pointers 


MBS.  C.  C.  CONOFai,   JR. 

I  usually  raise  to  maturity  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  turkeys  each  sea- 
son. I  became  disgusted  years  ago 
with  scrub  stock,  and  keep  nothing 
but  the  best  blood  of  Mammoth  Bronze, 
introducing  new  blood  through  toms 
every  other  year.  I  gather  the  eggs 
each  day,  keeping  them  in  a  room  that 
registers  about  60  degrees.  While  I 
set  some  chicken  hens  with  turkey 
eggs.  I  depend  principally  upon  turkey 
hens  to  do  my  hatching  and  rearing 
of  the  young  turks.  I  give  the  turkey 
hens,  depending  upon  their  size,  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  eggs,  after  carefully 
preparing  their  nest.     Long  before  the 


Culling  18,000  Hens  in  Penna. 
Two  hundred  and  forty-seven  culling 
demonstrations   were   held    in    sixteen 
counties  of  Pennsylvania  last  year  by 
poultry    specialists    in    the    extension 
service  of   State  College  to  show  how 
non-layers  may  be  detected  by  noting 
certain    physical    peculiarities.      Over 
18,000    birds   were   examined.      About 
two-thirds     were     classed     good,     the 
others  being  medium  or  poor.    A  good 
hen  will  lay  150  eggs  a  year  or  better; 
a  medium  hen,  between  120   and  150 
eggs,  and   a  poor  hen,  less  than   100 
eggs.     The  total  number  of  good  hens 
found     in     the     demonstrations     was 
12,565;    medium   hens,   270,   and    poor 
ones,   5775.      It   was   found   in   nearly 
every  demonstration   that  the  propor- 
tion of  good   birds  to  poor  ones  was 
fairly  constant,  showing  that  profitless 
hens  may  be  found  anywhere.     There 
were    some    exceptional    cases    where 
owners   had   selected,   bred   and  cared 
for  their  stock  so  well  that  all  birds 
were  high   producers. 

Most   of    the   birds    examined    were 
either  very  good  or  very  poor.     Usu- 
ally  a   hen   is   either   good   enough   to 
keep,  or  so  utterly  worthless  that  her 
immediate  absence  in  the  fiock  is  the 
best  thing  for  the  owner's  pocketbook. 
The  middle  ground,  where  there  might 
be  some  question  about  the  hen's  value, 
is  sparsely  populated.    More  than  5000 
poultry    owners,    representing    nearly 
half  a  million   hens,   were   present  at 
these  various  meetings.     At  each  dem- 
onstration   information    about    culling 
and  selecting  hens  was  given.    A  flock 
should  be  culled  every  two  weeks  dur- 
ing June,  July  and  August.    Hens  that 
stop   laying   and   begin   to   shed   their 
feathers  at  this  time  are  thrown  out. 
The  non-laying  hen  usually  has  a  small 
and   hard   abdomen   and  a  small,  dry, 
yellow  vent.    Yellow  shanks  and  beaks 
during  these  months  indicate  low  pro- 
ducers.      All    weak    or    sickly    birds 
should  be  discarded.    Retain  only  those 
of  high   constitutional   vigor.     It   will 
pay  to  keep  hens  for  layers  if  they  have 
shown  their  worth  by  continuing  to  lay 
after  September  15th.     If  they  keep  it 
up  until  October  15th  they  should  be 
retained  for  breeding  purposes. 


of  commercial  fertilizers.  Figures  show 
that  from  100  hens  about  two  tons  of 
dry  droppings  should  be  collectible 
under  the  roosts  each  year,  or  40 
pounds  per  bird.  Probably  nearly  as 
much  will  be  in  the  scratch  litter  where 
the  chickens  are  confined  all  or  most 
of  the  time.  This  is  a  by-product  of 
the  industry  worth  considering. 

The  plant  food  in  the  droppings  is 
readily  soluble  and  quick  acting,  but, 
like  nitrate  of  soda,  it  is  not  a  com- 
plete fertilizer;  the  percentage  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  is  low. 
The  manure  alone  will  stimulate  a 
rank  growth  of  leaf  and  vine,  but  to 
produce  fruit  or  grain  it  should  be 
reinforced  with  phosphoric  acid. 

According  to  the  specialist  In  soil 
fertility  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Agri- 
cultural College,  the  best  reinforcing 
material  is  acid  phosphate.  To  make 
a  fertilizer  corresponding  to  a  3-8-1, 
which  would  be  suitable  for  most  crops, 
acid  phosphate  should  be  mixed  with 
the  clear  dry  droppings  at  the  rate  of 
one  pound  of  phosphate  to  four  or  five 
of  manure,  or  500  pounds  to  the  ton. 
Such  a  mixture  has  just  about  half  the 
strength  of  the  commercial  3-8-1,  and 
should  therefore  be  used  in  about 
double  the  amount  per  acre. 

The  phosphate  also  helps  prevent 
fermentation  and  the  loss  of  ammonia 
from  the  manure.  Land  plaster,  or 
gypsum,  is  sometimes  used  for  this 
purpose,  but  the  phosphate  is  nearly 
two-thirds  gypsum,  and  the  gypsum 
contains  no  plant  food.  If  one  pound 
of  phosphate  is  scattered  under  the 
roosts  weekly  for  every  five  birds.  It 
will  give  about  the  right  proportion 
and  Its  full  efficiency  as  &  preserva- 
tive will  be  secured. 


m 


Testing  the  Incubator 

Many  valuable  hatching  eggs  are  fre- 
quently spoiled  in  the  early  spring  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  the  poultryman 
to   give   his   incubators   a   preliminary 
test  before  the  eggs  are  placed  in  them. 
The   poultry   department   of   the    New 
Jersey    Agricultural    Experiment    Sta- 
tion   recommends    that    the    following 
precautions  be  observed  in  preliminary 
operations:    First,  the  incubator  should 
be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected 
inside  and  wiped  off  outside.    All  metal 
parts  should  be  oiled.     It  should  then 
be    leveled    to    make    certain    that    it 
stands  firm  and  true.     Next,  the  lamp 
should    be    started    and    the    machine 
heated  up  to  the  desired  temperature 
and  run  for  about  a  week  before  the 
regular    hatching    eggs    are    put    in. 
During  the  preliminary  operation  the 
temperature-regulating    device    should 
be  carefully  adjusted. 


!)' 


Grow 


BURPEE'S  ANNUAL 
THE  LEADING  AMERICAN  SEED  CATALOG 

Burpee's  Annual  is  a  complete  guide  to  the  vege- 
table and  flower  garden.  It  fully  deBcnbes  tb« 
Burpee  Quality  Seeds,  with  a  hundred  of  the 
finest  vegetables  and  flowers  illustrated  in  the 
colors  of  nature.  If  you  are  interested  in  garden- 
Ing,  Burpee's  Annual  will  be  mailed  to  you  free. 
Write  for  your  copy  today. 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO^  SeeJGrewtn.  PkihielpUa 


Stokes  Sunshine  Gardens 

Are  compact  and  complete  seed  as- 
sortments of  delicious  vegetables. 
Simplici^  of  culture  on  concentra- 
ted areas  has  been  the  watchword 
of  their  preparation.  When  AprU 
comes,  be  sure  there  is  a  bit  of 
Sunshine  in  your  garden.  Prices 
as  quoted  include  postage. 

Mo.  1.    Tk«  BvBtUa*  ; 

»  *  '  "      '  't»  Vegetable  VmMeittet  tor  $1  .••''  H 

1  picts.  each  of  ^^^  »  I'lma*''*  *'  Beet 

Beam, Cabbage,  Lettuce     Carrot     Ceiery.    Onion 

Radish,  Tomato,  Com      Fmrsnlp     Peat  -  Pepper 

Ho.  a.    Th*  8«uublA«,  Jr. 
•  Valuab'.e  Vegetable*  for  S5  cents 

Complete  ino  seed 
catalog  will  be  tent 
oB  requsit. 


STOKES  SEED  FARMS  COMPANY 

Grower* 
Windermoor  Farm,  Moorestown.  N.  J.  I 


Use  of  Poultry  Manure 
Poultry  manure  Is  quoted  in  some 
trucking  sections  at  $12  to  $15  a  ton. 
and  if  well  oared  for  it  will  have  a 
plant  food  content  which  makes  this  a 
fair  price  as  compared  with  the  cost 


Pault^yBoakFREE 


Don't  Send  m  Penny. 

Just  send  your  oanip  and 
addremon  a  poat  card  knd 
we  win  mail  you,  abso- 
lutely free  a  copy  of  our  new  poultry  book.  "Bigger 
Proflta  from  Poultry"  and  one  of  our  egg  laying 
charts  with  full  Instructlona.  We  will  alRo  send  on 
approval  at  our  risk  and  ex  venue  a  pBckage  of  Mac- 
nalr  a  Chicken  Powder,  the  guaranteed  baby  chirk 
tonic,  poultry  vltallzer  and  egg  nrodncer.  »lmply 
nend  a  poat  card  to  IWacnaIr  Poullry  Produrla 
Co..  I)ept  1«5,  47  ».  ««y  »*•»  Bmlllmore,  M d. 

w>  a  tec  OCCCI7  They  are  money  makers 
KAli9I!<  V*tl— 3E«  for  you.  I-arge  Touloune. 
Afrlcann.  Brown  Chinese.  Whit*  Chinese.  lOO  pe- 
lected  Breeding  Geese  for  sale.  Best  quality,  reason- 
ahU-  prices,  bay  mow.  Write. 
CliM.  McClwT*,  Bfew  l^ndoa.  P..  Box  100 

■«•«  llraeHe  Poultry ,  duoks.  geese,  turkeys,  gaineas. 
nmvt  prwew  i,arpa,  calves.  pIgH  and  Ifolstein  calves. 
Catalog  Free.     H.  A.  fciouDKR,  S«h.ek8V1i.i.«.  Pa 


CLOVER  SEED=ii 

We  specialise  in  the  beat  seed  obtainable,  Oood 
seeds  mean  HutisHed  customers.  When  you  buy 
our  seeds  you  have  the  best  that  grows. 

FREIGHT  PAID.    BAGS  FREE 

Our  Clover.  Alsike.  Timothy,  and  other  farm 
seeds  are  the  most  carefully  selected.  Quality  la 
Kiiarautee<l.  Rohrer's  S€e<l  Book  and  samples 
are  free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

L.  ROHRER.  Smoketewn.  Lancaster  Ce..  Pa. 


ARRISONS'   NURSERIE 


FRVrr  TREES  BUDDED  FROM 
FRUmNC  ORCIARDS 

Peach,  apple  pear.plum.  cherry, 
quince,  grape-vines,  strawherry 
plants. rasplKTrifS,  blackbfrries. 
evergreens,  shade  trees  and 
all  ruhl>ery .  Write  for  i9'in  ratulog. 
IIAKuisONR*  NIIRSKUIKS 
nox  34        Herlin.  Mnryland 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Variety  larnf.  in<liidlng  L.arky  Boy.  Everbear- 
Inc.    "Best  evtriiearlne  fur  fall.       ^,       ^  -,    _ 

4-IIARI.KH  W11.1.KB,  Clayton.  W .  J. 

FARMS  and  HOMES  nv^ng.*  ModVJate 

■■     prices  — Kenl.il  climate 
-productive  land*.      For  Information  write 
Htatk  Board  ok  AORicuLTtJRS,  Dover.  Delaware 
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Worth  While  Poultry  Suggestions 


P  V.  L.  TURNER 


Apply  to  your  state  agricultural  ex- 
periment station  for  information  con* 
eerning  the  vaccination  of  poultry  lor 
chicken  pox. 

Insure  yourself  a  better  egg  yield  by 
increasing  your  selective  powers  in 
picking  good  males. 

Start  the  youngsters  off  on  dry  food, 
and  they  will  not  suffer  later  while  you 
try  to  starve  them  into  eating  it. 

Startling  news!  A  pullet  lays  more 
eggs  if  her  father  is  or  was  the  son 
of  a  heavy  layer  whose  father  was,  in 
turn,  from  a  heavy  layer. 

Government  control  of  wheat  ceases 
soon.  What  is  the  answer  to  the  high 
cost  of  feeding  animals? 

Eggs  sold  at  11.25  in  New  York  this 
winter.  Of  course,  New  York  is  a  large 
city,  but  what  does  the  producer  care 
about  population  if  he  makes  a  fair 
profit  on  his  eggs? 

Laying  pullets  fetched  good  prices 
last  fall.  Hens,  real  hens,  worth  while 
to  breed  from,  will  be  scarce  at  $5  each 
this  spring.  Pedigreed  breeders  will 
fetch  more. 

Those  pullets  you  trap-nested,  that 
you  found  to  be  good  fall  and  winter 
layers,  should  be  bred  back  to  their 
male  parent  this  spring  by  all  means. 
Some  of  the  offspring  may  be  weak- 
lings; kill  them  off.  You  will  find 
the  males  from  these  matings  able  to 
produce  good  layers.  Keep  this  prac- 
'  tice  up  wltH  other  families,  and  in  two 
seasons  you  will  own  a  high-averaging 
flock. 

If  the  hen  house  Is  damp,  it  is  safe 
to  say  fewer  eggs  will  be  laid.  A 
chicken  can  stand  any  amount  of  cold, 
but  very  little  moisture,  when  housed. 

Iligh*prlced  markets  are  sought  for — 
few  seek. 

Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  has 
an  egg  collecting  and  selling  associa- 
tion. Its  deliveries  are  made  to  New 
York  by  truck.  Highest  market  prices 
are  obtained  because  grading  is  care- 
fully looked  after.  Any  community 
can  form  an  association  and  derive 
profit  from  it. 

California  Is  full  of  co-operative  as- 
sociations— fruit,  agricultural  products, 
truck,  nuts  and  poultry  products.  So 
Is  Texas  and  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Mai^yland  and  Virginia. 


A  correspondent  wants  to  buy  some 
guaranteed  hens  and  cockerels,  that  a 
short  cut  to  successful  egg  farming 
may  be  made.  It  required  twenty-two 
years  for  England's  premier  poultry- 
man  to  travel  the  shortest  cut  he  could 
find.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  man 
would  sell  his  short-cutters. 


The  law  of  self-preservation  in  the 
poultry  business  is  make  your  own 
heavy  layers  and  keep  them. 

Holland,  the  snug  little  country  of 
dikes,  neutrality  and  enterprise,  Is 
adding  to  her  war-time  thrift  by  send- 
ing dairy  products  to  this  country, 
taking,  Incidentally,  advantage  of  ex- 
change rates. 

The  pullets  that  lay  at  four  and  a 
half  months  usually  molt  all  winter — 
practicaUy  profitless  producers. 

Push  ahead  this  spring.  Put  pep 
into  your  flock  by  a  loan  of  some  of 
your  own.  If  you  haven't  any,  make 
up  your  mind  your  flock  won't  pick 
it  out  of  the  gentle  breezes,  nor  will 
you  Increase  your  earning  power. 


I  watched  him  blast  three  or  four 
stumps,  after  which  he  gave  me  enough 
of  his  dynamite  to  try  some  blasting 
myself  while  he  was  present.  I  wasn't 
afraid  to  handle  It  after  seeing  him 
work  with  it,  and  realize  now  that  no 
one  need  have  any  fear  of  using  this 
explosive  if  they  will  merely  exercise 
the  reasonable  precautions  that  should 
be  used  in  connection  with  any  danger- 
ous Implement. 

After  the  expert  left  I  bought  sbme 
explosives  and  went  ahead  with  the 
clearing  myself,  and.  In  spite  of  my 
limited  experience,  had  perfect  success. 
As  a  result  of  this  clearing  we  are 
now  able  to  use  modem  farm  machinery 
on  the  place.  We  can  raise  larger 
crops  because  of  having  a  larger  area 
to  farm,  and  can  get  over  the  ground 
quicker,  with  less  help  both  in  plant- 
ing, cultivating  and   harvesting. 

Since  trying  this  experiment  I  have 
acquired  a  different  view  of  land  clear- 
ing. Before,  I  thought  I  couldn't  afford 
to  clear  my  land.  I  can  see  now  that 
a  farmer  can't  afford  not  to.  He  really 
sacrifices- In  crops,  time  and  in  a  good 
many  other  ways  more  by  leaving  the 
stimps  and  boulders  on  his  fields  than 
It  would  cost  him  to  take  them  out. 

Virginia. 


Farm  Boarders 


Early  cockerels  are  going  to  bring 
good  prices  this  spring.  Stewing  chick- 
ens are  worth  something  just  now. 


With  the  big  hatcheries  doubling 
capacity  there  will  still  be  a  shortage 
In  day-old  chicks. 

When  the  incubator  comes  Into  more 
general  use,  eggs  will  be  more  plenti- 
ful in  the  season  of  high  prices,  and 
farmers  will  add  to  their  incomes. 

The  corn-fed  fowl  that  survives  this 
one-grain  diet  is  usually  almost  too  fat 
to  ©at.  It  goes  without  saying  much 
about  It  that  It  will  lay  few  eggs. 


J.  D.  CARSON 

Not  very  many  of  the  southern  farm- 
ers take  boarders,  that  Is,  human 
boarders,  but  the  farmers  throughout 
this  section  who  do  not  have  boarders 
in  the  shape  of  stumps  and  boulders 
in  their  fields  are  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  the 
average  stump  and  boulder  costs  the 
farmer  about  twenty-five  cents  per  year 
to  maintain.  In  other  words,  the  space 
that  the  stump  or  stone  occupies  would 
raise  crops  worth  twenty-five  cents  If 
the  space  were  available  for  planting. 
Not  only  that,  but  the  farmer  has  the 
trouble  of  working  around  them,  and 
frequently  breaks  his  machinery  and 
harness  by  running  Into  them.  This, 
added  to  the  loss  in  crops,  makes  the 
average  cost  to  the  farmer  of  maintain- 
ing these  profitless  boarders  even  more 
than  twenty-five  cents  apiece  yearly. 

Like  most  of  the  farmers  in  this 
section,  it  had  never  occurred  to  me 
that  the  stumps  and  boulders  In  my 
fields  could  be  ousted  without  much 
trouble  and  expense.  I  had  heard  of 
using  dynamite,  but  was  afraW  of  it. 
The  only  other  way  that  occulted  to 
me  was  grubbing  out  the  stumps  and 
sledging  the  boulders,  both  of  which 
were  harder  work  than  I  was  able 
to  stand. 

Recently  a  chap  passed  through  this 
region  in  an  automobile,  carrying  with 
him  some  dynamite  and  a  few  simple 
blasting  tools.  He  told  me  he  was 
demonstrating  for  a  powder  company, 
and  asked  me  if  I  had  any  stumps  or 
boulders  that  I  wanted  to  dispose  of. 
I  told  him  I  had  plenty  of  them.  My 
land  had  a  red  clay  subsoil,  which  he 
lold  me  offers  dynamite  very  good  re- 
sistance and  therefore  that  very  little 
dynamite  would  be  required  to  blast 
stumps  and  stones  out  of  It.  In  fact, 
he  showed  me  how  mine  could  be  dis- 
posed of  with  from  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  to  a  pound  of  dynamite  to  the 
stump  or  boulder. 


For  Winter  Layers 
Early  pullets  make  winter  layers; 
late  ones  will  not  begin  laying  until 
spring,  according  to  P.  T.  Zlegler, 
poultry  instructor  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College.  Chicks  which  are  hatched 
in  March,  April  or  early  May  will  be 
mature  enough,  if  properly  fed  and 
cared  for,  to  commence  laying  In  Oc- 
tober or  November,  and  will  continue 
during, the  winter.  However,  If  they 
are  hatched  too  early  and  begin  to  lay 
in  July  or  August,  they  will  stop  when 
fall  comes,  moult,  and  take  a  rest  dur- 
ing the  winter.  Eggs  are  usually 
scarce  and  high  during  the  winter.  In 
order  to  take  advantage  of  this  fact 
It  Is  necessary  to  plan  now  for  a 
flock  which  will  be  prepared  to  produce 
the  desired  commodity  when  it  is  in 
greatest  demand. 


A  favorite  plan  of  farmers  in  eastern 
Ohio  Is  to  mix  Alsike  with  red  clover, 
particularly  where  some  legume  is 
needed  for  soil  improvement  purposes. 
Where  red  clover  is  reliable  it  Is  prefer- 
able to  Alsike,  because  the  Alsike  pro- 
duces seed  In  the  first  or  hay  crop, 
and  then  dies,  whereas  the  red  clover 
occupies  the  land  throughout  the 
season. 


S6ed  Corn  ^u%m% 


SiOOO  Kxtra  aeltcted. 
'  aura   to   grow. 

Leading  varle- 
tiea.  Highest 
ylelders.  Bent  show  com.  Also  seed  oats.  >>arley, 
alfalfa.  1200  acrea.  Sample  on  request.  Write  for 
catalog.  W.  M.»e•rlr^k»o^lB,  Mew  Carllale.O. 


STRAWBERRY  PURTS  ('nri^eSi'Sli'.^'. 

Iiavp  H  tine  lot  to  offer  at  wholeale  price. 

tfrACTAPI  C  Dl  AilTC    A"  kinds  grown  from  ae- 

VtUClADLC  rLAIllV    iP4-ted  need.  Qet  our  price 

on  plants  sent  bv  Parcel  Post,  prepaid.  Catalog  free. 

'^  r.  B.  FIELD,  Sewell.  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

24  varieties,  M-OO  I*""  "^-    History  and  illuntrated 
book  gives  all  detail  alK)Ut  uu>8l  vigorous,  true  to 
nature  productive  stocl:  now  grown.     Book-  free. 
Mmyera  riaat  Nnraer.r.  M*rrill.  Mirli. 


UIIIIAiyC  <>'  STBAWBEHBT  PI.AMTM. 
niLUVIaa  The  kinds  that  put  dollars  in  your 
pocket.  Seed  corn  tliat  produces  tl-e  largest  crops 
lor  grain  or  ensilace.  Asparagus  roots.  Catalog  free. 
JOHN  W.  HAI«I<.  Narloa  St»tioa,  M«. 


ecTr\    #^tf^D1M    I-ancaster  County  Sure 
OiLIliLr    V..^^Ivi^    Crop.      A    tremendous 
ylelder  on  good  as  well  as  poor  soil.    I^ing  Chani 
plon   Yellow    Dent,  tlie  king  of  corns,   has  yielded 
160  huBhels  of  shelled  com  to  the  acre. 
Maokika  Bhos..  1»47  Swaura  i^t.,  Harrisburg.  Pa 


CoPiv. 


PwF. 


^abi 


fi.'{"'(?«on«fi 


Hsik^'a 


t.««V( 


«»» 


ftiWi 


NtwYork 


Send  For 
TTiis  Book 

Here  is  a  book  of  eijhty  paget 
of  practical  explanation  of  the 
most  successful  methods  used  by 
diousands  of  com  growers.  It 
tells  how  to  select,  test  and  grade 
seed — how  deep  to  plant  and 
how  far  apart — ^how  to  beat  the 
crows.  It  tells  the  best  types  of 
machines  for  planting,  cultivating 
and  harvesting.  Every  com 
grower  should  send  fo?  this  book 
at  once.    It  b  free,  no  obligation. 


e  FRANK  GOES 

(Fertilizers 


•re  the  result  of  over  sixty  years 
of  fertilizer  experience.  They  are 
^e  Erst  choice  of  many  success- 
ful fanners  everywhere.  You 
can  use  them  to  your  advantage 
•nd  profit  Order  early — the 
demand  is  heavy — there  is  a 
shortage  of  many  essential  ma- 
terials. 

Write  today.  Use  die  coupon 
if  convenient  Ask  for  the  book 
and  get  our  prices. 

We  want  af  Mits  ia 
oacorered  ••ctioaa 

Addrm»»  Mail  Divi»i»n 


{/««  thi»  Coupon 

Please  asadoM  yout  booklet:  "G>ra tk« Foundatiaa  of 
Practical  Fanaiac.'*    I  aaped  to  ust  about 
of  fwtilizM. 

Nana 

P    O 

Couaty 


Suu. 


ENGINES1«!^ 

SavenSto'SM. 


Lowest  Mieed  fiiffh-TensIoo 
lamitionTEnsrine  ever  aold  at'  _.  , ,  . 
r^ctary-l»«Mr  rrlcoi  Hiffh  Tenrion  to  the 
only  sacceasftil  tenition  tor  keivMene.  All 
WrtTB  Engine««re  regularly  eqnippedwith 
H.  T.  battery,  or  Standard  lOSCH  llHaft*  on 
order.  Write  for  latest  prices.  Quick  debveKy. 

WnTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

MasCtty.Ms.  '^••^YJfe.r*!^ «.. 

a»«6 eaklaiid  kvt.         9bMUk9»rtWU§. 


rROTKC'T  your  rights.    Write  for  "Record  of  In- 
vention" which  contains  fornas  to  establish  evldeoca 
of  conception  of  vonr  Invent. on.     Prompt,  penwnal 
service.    Preliniinarv  advice  without  charge. 
J   Reanev  Kelly.  7?2x  V.'oodward  BUIg.Wasb  n.  D.C 

eTBatAIBCnOV  Plants.  100  early  to  late  |t.OO, 
aINAWDCnnf  |K>stpaid.  Catalog  of  Plants  and 
Trees  free.    L.  U.  Tinolk.  Box  80,  I»ltWvllIe.  Md. 
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The  Soy  Bean- 
Its  Promise  as  a  Farm  Crop 


A.  £.  GRANTHAM 


Of  the  many  agricultural  plants  in- 
troduced into  the  United  States  within 
the    past    thirty    years,    or    since    the 
agricultural   experiment  stations     .ere 
founded,  comparatively  few  have  found 
a    permanent    place    in    general    farm 
practice.     This  has  been  due  to  many 
causes,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  lack,  on  the  part  of  the  plants,  of 
adaptability  to  soil  and  climatic  condi- 
tions, as  well  as  their  failure  to  sur- 
pass in  yield  or  quality  crops  already 
established.      It    is    true    that    certain 
fpecies  or  stratus  of  plants  have  been 
found   that  have  proven  desirable  for 
certain  localities,  but  it  is  a  rare  plant 
indeed   that  has  become  a  companion 
to    our    commonly    grown    grain    and 
forage  crops.     The  soy  bean,  however, 
peems    well    adapted    to    the    ei^iron- 
mental  conditions  of  this  country,  and 
meets    the    requirements    of    pracl.ical 
farming  to  a  marked  degree. 

As  a  field  crop  the  soy  bean  is  new 
to  the  com  belt,  although  the  plant  has 
been  grown  in  a  limited  way  as  a  gar- 
den   novelty    for   many   years.     Syste- 
matic efforts  towards  bringing  the  crop 
into  general  culture  did  not  begin  until 
the    agricultural    experiment    stations 
were  established.    About  1890,  Professor 
Brooks,  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural   College,    on    a    trip    to   Europe, 
eecured  the  seed  of  a  few  varieties  of 
the   soy   bean,   which   he   planted   and 
carefully    studied.      This    marked    the 
beginning  of  investigative  work  by  the 
experiment    stations    in    many    states. 
Through  this  means  the  soy  beans  have 
been  tested  and  the  farmer  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  merits  of  the  crop. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  difllcult  matter  to 
introduce  a  new  crop,  and  while  many 
progressive  farmers  are  now  growing 
the  soy  bean,  yet  the  plant  Is  practi- 
cally unknown  on  most  farms.    It  must 
be  said,  however,  that  soy-bean  culture 
is  entirely  past  the  experimental  stage 
and   that   the   interest   in   the   crop  is 
developing  rapidly.   The  past  five  years 
have  shown  a  remarkable  increase  in 
the  area  planted. 

The  soy  bean  originally  came  from 
the  Far  East.  In  Manchuria.  China 
and  Japan  it  is  grown  extensively, 
forming  a  large  part  of  the  diet  of 
those  people.  Of  recent  years  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  beans  have  been 
shipped  from  these  regions,  especially 
Manchuria,  to  England,  where  the 
beane  are  pressed  for  oil,  and  the  oil 
.  cake  fed  to  live  stock. 

The  soy  bean  is  an  annual  legume, 
eighteen  inches  to  four  feet  in  height, 
and  maturing  in  from  70  to  140  days, 
depending     on     variety.       Like     other 
members   of  the   legume  family,   it   is 
able  to  utilize  the  nitrogen  of  the  air 
through    the    agency    of    the    barteria 
which  live  on  the  roots  of  the  plant. 
This  gives  the  crop  a  distinct  value  for 
soil  improvement  purposes.     The  wide 
range  of  varieties  as  to  maturity  serves 
to  good  advantage  when  using  the  soy 
bean  tor  improving  soil  conditions,  as 
the    shorter    intervals    of    the    season, 
after  regular  crops,  may  be  utilized  by 
sowing  the  beans  as  a  catch  crop.    The 
later    maturing    and    larger    varieties 
may  l>e  used  as  one  of  the  principal 
crops  of  a  rotation,  occupying  as  they 
do  about  the  same  season  and  period  of 
growth    as    corn.     Not   only   does   the 
growing  of  the  soy  bean  serve  to  in- 
crease the  nitrogen  supply  of  the  soil. 
but  it  also  has  a  direct  effect  on  the 
texture,   leaving  it  loose  and   friable. 
This  is  a  condition  which  is  very  ap- 
parent in  clay  or  clay  loam  soils.    F^jJ- 
lowing  soy  l>eans.  a  little  harrowing  or 
disking  will  put  the  land  in  good  con- 
dition   for   seeding.     Undooibtedly   the 
soy    bean    has    as    great    a   fertilizing 
value   as   the   cow    pea,    although   the 
present  price  of  seed  will  prevent  the 
extensive    use    of    the    crop    for    soil 
improvement  alone. 

The  most  practical  way  of  growing 
soy  beans  is  to  place  them  in  the 
regular  rotation  of  crops,  following  the 
beans  with  wheat  or  some  fail  grain. 


The  grain  crop  will  make  use  of  the 
increased  fertility,  due  to  growing  the 
beans,  before  leaching  occurs. 

The  uses  of  the  soy  bean  are  many. 
It  may  be  grown  for  hay,  the  quality 
of  which,  when  properly  made,  equals 
or    surpasses    alfalfa.      In    fact,    some 
dairymen  claim  better  results  from  soy 
bean  hay.     Its  chief  value  lies  in  its 
high  content  of  digestible  protein.     If 
the  beans  are  cut  when  the  pods  are 
well  developed,  the  hay  will  contain  a 
considerable  percentage   of  fat,   which 
gives  it  a  nutritive  ratio  very  similar 
to  that  of  alfalfa  hay.     Soy  beans  will 
produce  two  to  three  tons  of  hay  per 
acre  in  a  period  of  about  one  hundred 
days,  and  under  certain  conditions  may 
be  used  to  advantage  for  pasture  in  the 
late   summer   or   early   autumn,   when 
pastures   are   likely   to   become   short. 
The  soy  beans  blend  well  with  the  com 
crop    for    fattening   hogs    in    the   fall, 
since   the   two    mature    so   nearly   the 
same    time.      The   two    crops    may   be 
grown  together  and  then  pastured,  as 
is  often   done  with   hogs.     The   beana 
are  readily  eaten  by  hogs,  and  make  a 
considerable  part   of  their   growth  by 
supplementing   the   corn   ration.     The 
Alabama  station  found  when  corn  was 
fed  to  hogs,  100  pounds  of  pork  cost 
$7.63   per  hundred;    when   fed   a  two- 
thirds  ration  of  com  and  pastured  on 
soy    beans,    the    cost    was    $2.74    per 
hundred  pounds  of  pork. 

Soy  beans  ma,y  be  used  as  silage  In 
connection  with  corn,  the  two  being 
mixed  in  filling  the  silo.  Experiments 
show  that  they  have  great  feeding 
value  when  compared  with  corn.  The 
Tennessee  station  found  that  an  acre 
of  corn  furnished  four  steers  with  feed 
for  54  days,  producing  a  gain  of  129 
pounds,  while  an  acre  of  soy  beans  fed 
four  steers  for  SO  days  and  produced  a 
gain  of  406  pounds. 

A  comparison  of  soy  beans  with  lin- 
seed meal  and  tankage  as  a  supplement 
to  corn  for  feeding  hogs  was  made  by 
the  Indiana  Experiment  Station.     The 
results  show  that  the  beans  produced 
practically   as  good  gains  as  the  pur- 
chased feeding  stuffs.     In  this  case  the 
beans  were  ground  together  with  the 
shelled  corn.    The  chemical  analyses  of 
soy  beans  bear  out  the  above  conclu- 
sions. Their  protein  content  (threshed) 
is  nearly  35  per  cent.,  which  is  higher 
than  linseed  meal  and  a  little  less  than 
cottonseed  meal.    The  beneficial  effects 
due  to  feeding  oil  cake  may  be  secured 
through  the  use  of  the  soy  beans,  which 
contain  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  oil, 
thus  giving  the  desired  laxative  proper- 
ties  to   the   feed.      It   is   no    longer   a 
theory  that  considerable  protein  must 
be   fed   in   connection   with   a   carbon- 
aceous   ration    like   com    in    order   to 
produce   the   best   results    in    milk   or 
meat  production.     That  it  is  a  fact  Is 
shown  by  the  large  quantities  of  com- 
mercial  feeding   stuffs   now   upon   the 
market.      Today   the   wholesale   quotar 
tion  of  linseed  meal  is  about  $85  per 
ton,  cottonseed  meal  $80  per  ton,  while 
corn  Is  selling  from  $50  to  $60  per  ton. 
The  future  of  the  soy  bean  as  a  per- 
manent crop   in   our   agriculture  does 
not    rest    upon    its    direct   commercial 
value,  but  rather  upon  the  use  of  the 
plant  by  the  farmer  himself  to  take  the 
place  of  much  of  the  concentrated  feed- 
ing   stuff    now    purchased.      With    the 
advancement  in   agricultural   informa- 
tion has  come  a  demand  for  plants  that 
will  aid  in  restoring  wom-out  soils  and 
that  will  supply  a  greater  variety  of 
feed  and  forage.    Since  an  acre  of  soy 
beans    wl'l    produce    nearly    a   ton    of 
beans,   to    say    nothing    of   the   Tines, 
some  of  the  possibilities  of  the  plant 
as    a   feeding    stuff   become    apparent. 
This  same  acre  of  beans,  vines  and  all, 
contains  as  much  nitrogen  as  if  found 
in   800  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  al- 
though not  so  readily  available  as  the 
latter.     The  feeding  of  such  a  crop  is 
bound  to   increase  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  if  the  manure  is  properly  handled. 
Greater  efficiency  in  live  stock  manage- 
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ment  and  in  soil  improvement  will 
come  rapidly  as  the  soy  bean  is  more 
generally   grown. 

The    practicability    of    growing    soy 
beans  as  a  source  of  protein  is  shown 
by   comparing  the  average  yields  per 
acre  of  cotton  seed  and  flaxseed,  our 
great   sources   of   commercial    protein, 
with  soy  beans.    An  acre  of  cotton  will 
produce  about  1000  pounds  of  seed,  an 
acre  of  flax  about  700  pounds,  while  an 
acre  of  soy  beans  will   yield  1500  to 
1800  pounds.     Flax  and  cotton  do  not 
improve  the  soil  on  which  they  grow, 
and  the  territory  in  which  they  may 
be    profitably    cultivated    is    limited, 
while  the  soy  bean,  which  does  benefit 
the  soil,  may  be  matured  wherever  corn 
ripens.     Further,  the  feeding  products 
of  cotton  and  flax  must  be  prepared  by 
special  processes  before  using,  whereas 
the  soy  bean  can  be  used  directly  on 
the  farm.    The  purchased  concentrated 
feeding  stuffs  are  by-products  of  other 
Industries,  and  must  be  paid  for  ac- 
cordingly.     With    the    soy    bean    the 
farmer  is  now  balancing  his  own  feed- 
ing rations,  and  in  cutting  down  his 
feed   bill   is  adding  materially  to  his 
profits.    It  has  often  been  said  that  the 
feeder  could   well   afford   to  purchase 
high-grade  feedstufts  for  the  value  they 
gave  the  manure.     If  this  is  correct 
the  use  of  the  soy  bean  produced  on 
the  farm  will  be  doubly  profitable,  as  it 
Improves  the  soil  by  its  growth,  and 
returns  as  manure  to  fertilize  the  land. 
In    the    future    the   farmer,    by   the 
proper  management  of  the  crop,  will 
be  enabled  to  grow  his  own  feeds  and 
balance  his  stock  rations  as  he  likes. 
The   soy   bean  is  likely  to  become  a 
valuable  adjunct  to  red  clover,  which 
has  been  so  greatly  depended  on  in  the 
past.     Not  that  soy  beans  can  entirely 
take  the  place  of  red  clover,  but  when 
clover  is  found  to  fail,  the  beans  may 
be  grown  instead,  so  that  the  rotation 
may  not  be  seriously  Interrupted.  They 
will  follow  corn  nicely  in  the  rotation, 
and  take  the  place  of  oats.     Our  so- 
called  clover-sick  soils  would  undoubt- 
edly be  improved  by  introducing  into 
the  rotation  a  crop  like  soy  beans. 

Aside  from  its  use  as  a  feed  and  for 
soil  improvement,  the  soy  bean  has  a 
direct  market  value.    The  seed,  which 
is   produced   at   the   rate   of   20   to   35 
bushels  per  acre,  commands  a  price  of 
about  $5  per  bushel  for  the  vest  varie- 
ties.   As  the  cost  of  production  is  very 
little   more    than    for    ordinary    grain 
crops,   it  will   be  seen  that  soy  bean 
culture  will  pay.    The  demand  for  good 
seed  at  present  far  exceeds  the  supply, 
«nd   the   price  has   advanced   steadily 
during  the  paat   five  years.     The  at- 
tention of  manufacturers  of  paint  and 
soap  is  now  being  attracted  to  the  soy 
bean  as  a  source  of  oil.     Soy  bean  oil 
has  drying  properties,  and  may  be  used 
to  partially  take  the  placff  of  linseed 
oil   in  mixing  paint.     As  a  vegetable 
oil   it   meets  the  requirements  of  the 
soap    maker    as    well.      England    and 
other    European    countries    are    now 
using  large  quantities  for  the  produc- 
tion of  oil  and  stock  feed. 


The  soy  bean  is  not  difllcult  to  grow. 
It  is  comparatively  free  from  plant 
diseases  and  injurious  insect  pests. 
The  soil  requirements  of  the  crop  as 
regards  preparation,  fertilization  and 
cultivation  are  not  more  exacting  than 
those  for  corn.  In  fact,  the  land  Is 
prepared  as  for  corn,  and  the  planting 
made  ten  days  or  two  weeks  after  the 
usual  corn-planting  season.  No  ad- 
vantage is  secured  by  planting  very 
early,  as  the  beans  require  a  warm 
soil  for  rapid  growth.  It  is  fortunate 
that  the  planting  period  of  the  two 
crops  do  not  coincide,  on  account  of 
labor. 

The  method  of  planting  soy  beans 
will  depend  on  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  grown.  The  general  practice 
in  growing  for  seed  production  is  to 
drill  in  rows  24  to  36  Inches  apart  and 
cultivate.  This  requires  one-third  to 
one-half  of  a  bushel  of  seed  per  acre. 
For  hay  the  beans  are  drilled  exactly 
like  wheat,  using  about  six  pecks  of 
seed  per  acre.  Grown  In  this  manner 
the  plants  soon  cover  the  ground  so 
that  cultivation  ia  not  necessary,  and 
the  plants  are  not  so  coarse  m  when 


drilled  in  rows,  thus  making  a  finer 
quality  of  hay.  The  yield  of  seed  per 
plant  Is  considerably  larger  when 
grown  in  rows  and  cultivated.  How- 
ever, the  difference  in  yield  of  seed 
from  drilling  in  rows  and  cultivating 
and  drilling  solid  is  not  great.  The 
saving  of  seed  by  the  one  method  of 
sowing  is  offset  by  the  cultivation  re- 
quired by  the  other. 

Like  most  legumes,  soy  beans  acquire 
considerable  phosphoric  acid  and  pot- 
ash, and  while  the  plant  is  able  to 
supply  the  most  of  this  from  the  soil, 
yet  a  moderate  application  of  a  mix- 
ture of  500  pounds  of  acid  phosphate 
and  100  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash, 
or  a  0-12-5  formula,  will  be  desirable 
on  soils  of  average  fertility.  Ordinary 
farm  machinery  is  generally  used  in 
planting,  cultivating  and  harvesting 
the  crop.  The  grain  separator  will 
crack  some  of  the  beans,  but  machines 
are  now  on  the  market  that  thresh 
them  without  splitting. 

The  beans  are  cut  for  hay  at  any 
stage  from  the  time  the  pods  begin  to 
set  until  the  lower  leaves  begin  to  turn 
yellow.  If  cut  at  the  earlier  stage  the 
shrinkage  due  to  curing  is  very  con- 
siderable, although  the  percentage  of 
protein  of  the  hay  will  be  higher  than 
that  of  hay  cut  at  later  stages.  The 
later  cut  beans  have  a  less  percentage 
of  protein,  but  a  much  greater  weight, 
and  probably  contain  as  much  or  more 
protefn  than  the  early  cut  hay.  Also, 
the  later  and  more  nearly  matured 
beans  are  cured  with  less  ditflculty, 
and  on  account  of  the  developed  seed, 
form  a  better  balanced  ration.  The 
fact  that  the  beans  may  be  cut  during 
a  considerable  period  gives  great  flexi- 
bility in  managing  the  crop. 

The  beans  may  be  harvested  for  seed 
while  the  vines  still  retain  their  leaves, 
as  they  have  then  matured  sufficiently 
to  germinate.  Thus  a  seed  crop  and 
considerable  forage  are  obtained  if  the 
beans  are  cut  when  the  beans  of  the 
plant  begin  to  turn  yellow.  Where 
only  small  areas  are  grown  the  beans 
are  allowed  to  shed  their  leaves,  and 
the  plants  are  pulled,  tied  in  bundles, 
and  later  flailed  out  The  upright 
habit  of  growth  greatly  facilitates  the 
harvesting  of  the  crop  either  by  ma- 
chinery or  by  hand.  Unlike  the  cow 
pea,  the  soy  bean  matures  all  of  its 
pods  about  the  same  time.  It  is  quite 
common  to  find  cow  peas  with  ripe 
pods  and  blossoms  on  the  same  vine, 
which  makes  it  difficult  to  cure  the  hay 
properly  or  to  save  the  seed,  a  condi- 
tion which  does  not  obtain  with  the 
soy  bean. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  varie- 
ties of  soy  beans.  These  present  wide 
variations  in  the  habit  of  growth, 
character  of  vine,  size,  shape  and  color 
of  the  beans.  The  possibilities  for 
selection  for  specific  purposes  are  very 
great.  As  the  peculiar  merits  of  these 
varieties  become  better  known,  more 
attention  will  be  paid  to  their  special 
development.  For  example,  certain  va- 
rieties with  fine-textured  vines  are 
especially  adapted  for  hay  making, 
while  others  show  a  more  pronounced 
seed-bearing  habit. 

To  what  extent  the  soy  bean  may  be 
improved  by  selection  and  breeding  is 
unknown,  as  little  or  no  work  haa  been 
done  along  this  line.  Judging  from 
the  wide  range  of  characters  that  are 
represented  by  the  varieties,  the  field 
of  endeavor  is  full  of  promise. 

Soy  beans  are  now  being  grown  as 

far  north  as  Wisconsin  and  as  far  west 

Iowa.      There    are    increasing    de- 
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mands  for  seed  to  be  used  for  growing 
along  with  com  for  silage,  especially 
in  the  northern  states.  In  the  com 
belt,  planting  the  beans  with  corn  and 
then  hogging  them  down  is  becoming 
quite  a  common  practice. 

The  use  of  Alsike  clover  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  common  red  clover  is 
gaining  headway  in  Ohio,  according  to 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Alsike  clover 
produces  favorable  yields  in  soils  where 
lime  is  deficient  and  under-drainage  is 
lacki&s, 


All  the  work- 
ing parts  are 
simple;   no 
trouble  inop- 
erating   the 
Moline  Vari- 
able Drop  Planter. 
Dependable     and 
accurate  in   all  its 
operadons. 

The  planter  that  will  put  aU  your  seed  in  the  ground  the  way  you  wMit  it  ii 
the  one  that  will  save  you  money  and  make  you  money.  The  planter  that  has 
every  means  for  quick  and  satisfactory  adaptabiUty  to  meet  your  requirement  ts  tbc 
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It  will  plant  any  seed  from  the  size  of  an  onion  seed  to  a  lima  bean.  It  will 
Dlant  2;  3. 4. 5  or  6  seeds  in  a  hill  and  the  change  can  be  instantly  made  by  simply 
"^  •    •    •  shifting  a  lever.    Use  it  as  a  drill  drop  and  you  can  plant 

one  grain  to  the  hill  at  any  distance  between  6  and  19 
inches.  You  can  equip  it  with  automatic  hiU  drop  attach- 
ment and  plant  2,  3  or  4  kernels  to  the  hill  at  distances 
ranging  from  IIV2  ^  ^^  inches. 

Edge  and  flat  drop  plates  are  interchangeable  and  you  caa 
plant  in  rows  from  28  to  48  inches  apart  at  2-inch  intervals. 

Call  on  your  Moline  Dealer— you  will  And  him 
ready  to  teU  you  aU  about  thU  planter-or 
write  our  nearest  branch  for  full  informatioo. 

Moline  Plow  Company,  Moline,  ID. 

N*ar€9t  Branch—  at  Poughkeeptie,  N.  Y.,  mid 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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Tapped  S^rletRadi.h.Hender.on'8  Invincible  Ajtem.  Hender*>n  a  BnU*- 
an?^«ture  Poppiea  and  Giant  Waved  Spencer  Sweet  Pea.,  in  a  coupon 
envelope,  which  when  emptied  and  returned  will  be  accepted  as  a  25-ccnt 
cash  i»yment  on  any  order  amounting  to  $1.00  and  upward. 
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QUICKLY  cleaned  under  a  faucet  or  with 
a  pail  of  water— buckled  or  unbuckled  in 
an  instant— warm  and  water-tight  always— 

That's  why  farmers  everywhere  are  buying 
the  new  U.  S.  Walrus.      You 
need  a  pair  for  all-year-round 
use  —  for  dozens  of  odd  jobs 
around  the  farm. 

You  can  slip  on  the  U.  S. 
Walrus  right  over  your  leather 
shoes — and  slip  it  off  with 
your  toe  when  you're 
through.  It's  thick,  fleecy 
lining  keeps  your  feet  com- 
fortable in  the  coldest  weather. 


Slip  them  off 


Walk  into  the  house  with   warm,  dry 
feet— that's  the  new** U.S.**  Walrus 


Wherever  you  go  —  working  in  drains  or 
ditches — splashing  through  water  half  a  foot 
deep— the  U.  S.  Walrus  gives  you  perfect 
protection.     And  then  at  your  doorstep — no 

matter  how  dirty  and  muddy 
they  may  be  —  a  moment's 
wash  under  a  faucet  leaves 
them  as  clean  as  before  you 
started  out.  Every  trace  of 
mire  washes  quickly  off  their 
smooth  rubber  surface. 

Made  by  the  oldest  and 
largest  rubber  organization  in 
the  world,  the  U.  S.  Walrus  is 
built  to  last.  At  the  very  places 
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**U.  S.  '*  Rabber^^  wide  rtnge  of 
models  in  light  and  heavy  styles  to 
meet  every  need.  Made  in  all  sizes, 
for  men,  women,  an4  children. 
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where  ordinary  overshoes  are  weakest,  the 
U.  S.  Walrus  has  been  made  strongest.  Every 
point  of  strain  is  heavily  reinforced. 

Ask  your  dealer  to-day  to  show  you  the 
new  U.  S.  Walrus.  After  you've  worn  a  pair 
for  a  day  or  so,  you'll  realize  why  they're 
fast  becoming  so  pbpular  with  farmers 
everywhere. 

Other  ''U.  Sr  models— all  built 
for  the  hardest  wear 

Whether  you  prefer  a  boot  for  the  wet 
season,  a  bootee  or  rubber  for  general  use,  or 
a  cloth-top  arctic — you  can  find  in  U.  S. 
Rubber  footwear  exactly  what  you  need. 
Tough,  heavy  soles — special  reinforcements 
at  toe  and  heel  ■—  and  always  the  highest 
quality    rubber  —  these    points   are   winning 


"U.  5."  Arettcs— 

Made  of  snow-tight  cash^ 
merette,  warm  and  com- 
fortable. Reinforced 
where  the  wear  is  hard- 
est. In  one,  two,  four, 
and  six  buckles,  all 
weight!  and  sizes. 


U.  S.   Rubber   footwear   thousands   of   new 
friends  every  year. 

Ask  for  U.  S.  Rubber  footwear— it  means 
solid  wear  and  long  service  for  your  money. 


"t/.  5."  Boots— Reinforced  where  the 
wear  ia  hardest 

1 — The  $ole — Five  soles  in  one,  all  of  the  finest  rubber. 

2 — Back  of  the  heel— Every  step  you  uke  puts  a  strain 
on  the  seam  in  back.  At  this  point  every  U.  S.  Boot  it 
reinforced  with  ten  thicknesses. 

3 — The  toe — Won't  break  through  like  the  toe  in  so 
many  boots.  It  has  three  heavy  layers,  a  special 
toe-cap,  and  in  extra  sheet  of  highest  quality  rubber 
on  the  outside. 

4 — The  "bend"  in  front — a  boot  has  no  lacing  in  front 
to  "give"  as  you  walk.  Every  mile  you  cover,  the  rubber 
there  bends  and  buckles  750  times.  Six  heavy  thicknesses 
give  long  wear  to  U.  S.  boots  at  this  point. 

"U.  S.'*  boots  are  made  in  all  sizes  and  styles — 
Short,  Storm  King,  Sporting,  and  Hip.  In  red,  black 
and  white. 


Ask  for  U.S:RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 


United  States  Rubber  Company 
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Neighbors — Good  and  Bad 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

We  pay  |2.00  for  the  l»fsi.  Iiuu  for  llie  next  tiesi  and  oo  reuta  for  each  otUer  article  publlabed  In  our  Kx- 
parieoce  Pool.  All  our  reail.rs  are  lovitedto  coiuriljute  their  experience  on  the  topic  under  discussion  »nd 
■Hggeat  subjects  for  future  dinuusaiun.    Contributions  must  reach  us  15  days  before  date  of  issue. 


Topic  No.  1287,  March  15. — Have  you 
found  it  pays  to  have  a  side  line  spe- 
cialty, such  as  watei-  cress,  cottage  cheese, 
eggs  for  hatching,  or  any  of  a  hundred 
others?  Just  what  is  yours,  how  do  you 
handle  it,  and  what  are  the  returns,  both 
in  pleasure  and  protitV 
Topic  No.  1288.  AruiL  1. — What  Is  the 
•  best  wav  to  start  a  strawberry  bed  so 
ns  to  have  plenty  for  home  use  and  some 
to  solIV  What  variety  is  l)est,  how  is  the 
ground  prepared  and  fortiliaed.  how  far 
apart  are  the  plants  set.  and  what  care 
do  they  need  the  first  year? 


O.    J.    H.,   Johnstown,   N.   Y.— The 
advice  hi  the  Scriptutres  to  "Study  to 
be  quiet  and  mind  your  own  business" 
is  something  all  need  to  learn  before 
"they   can   hope  to  have  pleasant  rela- 
tions  with   their   neighbors.     I   think 
that    the    largest    portion    of    all    our 
troubles'  with  the  neighbors  is  the  re- 
sult of  our  own  conduct.     I  could  be 
in  a  quarrel  with  all  my  neighbors  very 
easily,  as  those  about  me  come  and  tell 
a  tale  about  another  neighbor  or  give 
an  opinion  of  them.    If  I  should  repeat 
some  of  the  statements  made,  to  one  of 
the  neighbors,  there  would  likely  be  a 
quarrel  on,  and  myself  included.     By 
keeping   this    "talk"    to   myself    I    get 
along  well  with  all,  although  they  may 
be  in  disagreement  with  one  another. 
The   gossiping   and   busybodying   does 
not  come  ray  way  often,  because  I  do 
not   pass   it   on   or   give   them   a  new 
supply  to  carry  off  with  them.     Each 
tale-bearer  garnishes  and  adds  to  the 
gossip  in  accordance  with  their  opin- 
ions,   and    sometimes    directed    by    a 
hidden  motive. 

If  you  would  rejoice  to  see  less  of 
strife  in  your  neighborhood,  you 
should  remember  the  words  of  the  wise 
man:  "Where  no  wood  is,  there  the 
fire  goeth  out;  so  where  there  is  no 
tale-beaier,  the  strife  ceaseth."     Prov. 

26:  20. 

Borrowing  causes  trouble  between 
neighbors  if  the  lender  is  looked  upon 
by  the  borrower  as  a  supply  house. 
Lending  and  borrowing  Is  beneficial  to 
both  parties  if  they  are  careful  of  each 
other's  interests.  The  neighbors  here 
help  one  another  thresh  and  fill  the 
silo.  Some  ill  feelings  have  been 
aroused  by  the  practice  some  neighbors 
follow  of  asking  others  to  help  them 
with  their  hard  and  dirty  work  and 
then  seek  to  pay  cash  In  the  place  of 
helping  in  return.  Misunderstandings 
arise,  and  the  neighbor  who  thinks  he 
is  Injured,  as  a  rule,  will  go  about 
the  neighborhood  spreading  his  griev- 
ances. Such  a  course  will  make  mat- 
ters worse,  and  sometimes  leads  to  a 
lawsuit.  Few  misunderstandings  but 
what  can  be  cleared  up  easily  by  fol- 
lowing the  scriptural  admonition  to 
tell  your  neighbor  his  fault,  to  him 
alone,  and  you  will  find  him  willing 
to  make  amends.  Straightforward, 
open  dealing  has  changed  neighbors 
who  were  angry,  bordering  on  a  state 
of  rage.  Into  the  best  of  friends. 

A  few  neighbors  own  machinery  on 
shares.  This  arrangement  usually 
works  to  advantage,  although  some  are 
dissatisfied. 

When  the  Lord  pours  out  His  spirit 
upon  all  flesh,  and  all  know  Him,  from 
the  least  unto  the  greatest,  and  all  are 
striving  to  love  their  neighbor  as  them- 
selves, a  condition  our  minds  cannot 
now  grasp  will  be  on  the  earth.  Let 
us  commence  at  once  to  raise  the 
standard  of  our  neighborhood  by  seek- 
ing first  to  be  a  "good  neighbor  our- 
selves." 

Mrs.  O.  8.  D.,  Denton,  Md.— We 
have  lived  in  six  different  neighbor- 
hoods in  three  states  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  always  among  farm- 
ers, and  all  have  been  good  neighbor- 
hoods. Not  every  neighbor  has  been 
desirable,  but  almost  every  one  had 
some  good  traits,  and  most  were  fine. 

We  never  quairel  with  the  neighbors, 
etther  treating  them  so  well  thej  will 


be  kind  to  us,  or  letting  them  alone  if 
they  seem  to  shun  us.  One  secret  of 
keeping  peace  is  to  avoid  too  great 
intimacy.  Do  not  tell  them  your  busi- 
ness, nor  pry  into  theirs.  Never  allow 
anyone  to  come  Into  your  house  and 
tell  malicious  gossip  or  slander  about 
others.  Just  say,  "I  do  not  believe  it," 
or  "It  does  not  seem  fair  to  tell  such 
things  behind  people's  backs;  It  would 
be  better  to  ask  them  If  It  were  true," 
or  some  such  thing.  This  will  soon 
discourage  such  talk.  It  Is  apt  to 
provoke  the  tale-bearer,  but  I  care 
little  for  that.  Then,  our  children 
should  be  taught  to  keep  family  affairs 
to  themselves. 

Our  neighbor  killed  a  beef,  and 
wanted  help  in  the  house  canning  it. 
We  also  wanted  to  can  beef,  so  bought 
one  quarter  of  him,  and  worked  to- 
gether in  the  canning,  making  it  easier 
for  both.  When  this  neighbor  was 
ready  to  go  to  get  Delaware  trout  to 
can,  he  got  our  supply  for  us,  and  we 
canned  together  again. 

Another  neighbor  who  has  no  auto 
hires  us  for  a  small  sum  to  take  his 
eggs  to  market  when  we  carry  ours 
every  week,  thus  saving  him  a  twelve- 
mile  ride  with  a  team.  We  are  always 
willing  to  take  these  neighbors  to  an 
evening  entertainment  when  our  car  Is 
not  full. 

Let  us  teach  our  children  by  precept 
and  example  to  render  any  little  kind- 
ness to  anyone  in  need,  refusing  to 
take  pay  even  if  offered.  Let  us  try  to 
make  our  neighborhood  just  as  good  to 
live  In  as  we  can,  and  I  feel  sure  It 
will  be  largely  what  we  make  it. 


Mrs.  R.  F.  McK.,  Mercer,  Pa. — I 
think  the  secret  of  having  good  neigh- 
bors is  embodied  in  the  following 
statement:  If  you  are  a  good  neighbor 
yourself,  you  will  have  good  neighbors. 

The  truth  of  the  above  statement 
has  been  well  proven  In  the  experience 
of  a  friend  of  mine.  He  has  lived  In 
the  same  neighborhood  for  some 
twenty  years,  and  In  this  time,  with 
the  exception  of  one  petty  disagree- 
ment, has  lived  in  peace  with  all  his 
neighbors,  while  the  majority  of  these 
same  neighbors  quarreled  among  them- 
selves and  "fell  out"  with  one  another. 

His  success  I  attribute  to  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

First,  he  attended  strictly  to  his  own 
business — the  first  requisite  of  a  good 
neighbor. 

Second,  he  was  fair  and  just  in  all 
his  dealings  with  his  neighbors. 

Third,  he  was  friendly.  Though  he 
had  little  time  for  visiting,  he  always 
had  a  cheery  greeting  for  a  neighbor 
when  he  met  him  In  the  road,  and.  If 
time  permitted,  a  friendly  inquiry  for 
his  health,  condition  of  crops,  etc. 

Last,  he  was  always  ready  to  help 
when  a  neighbor  was  in  need,  and  al- 
ways ready  to  loan  anything  he  owned. 

There  may  be  some  neighbors  who 
are  hard  to  get  along  with,  but  I  think 
the  fault  lies  largely  with  us. 

J.  R.  T.,  Edinboro,  Pa. — This  is  a 
fine  subject.  It  sets  us  thinking  about 
our  neighbors,  and  perhaps  about  our- 
selves— how  our  neighbors  use  us,  and 
how  we  treat  them.  Yes,  if  we  would 
do  more  thinking  and  less  talking 
along  these  lines,  I  believe  that  It 
would  be  far  better. 

But,  now,  to  be  honest,  what  do  I 
think  of  my  neighbors?  Why  they  are 
all  good,  of  course.  They  are  all 
honest,  and  that  is  one  of  the  best 
things  anyone  can  say  about  any  com- 
munity. W'hy,  we  never  think  of  lock- 
ing a  door,  and  we  can  leave  a  chain 
or  an  &ze  or  a  saw  outdoors  any  place 
and  we  always  find  it  just  where 
we  left  it. 

They  are  all  neighborly,  too.  There 
is  not  a  man  in  this  community  who 
would  not  loan  a  neighbor  any  tool 


or  implement  on  his  farm  if  he  was 
asked  for  it.  They  work  in  harmony 
on  the  help-one-auother  plan.  When 
the  question  of  taking  the  milk  up  to 
the  corners,  where  the  milk  route 
starts,  came  up,  we  just  agreed  for 
each  one  to  take  it  his  share  of  the 
time,  and  not  all  go  each  morning. 

These  cold,  stormy  days,  when  the 
snow  keeps  drifting  more  and  more, 
my  neighbors  and  myself  try  to  keep 
the  road  broke  -ahead  of  the  mailman. 
He  seems  to  appreciate  this  act  of 
kindness  very  much. 

When  butchering  time  comes  along 
and  I  get  ready  to  dress  a  hog  or  two, 
I  just  call  my  neighbor  on  the  phone, 
and  he  Is  down  to  my  place  shortly, 
and  the  job  Is  soon  over.  When  he  is 
ready  I  go  back  and  help  him.  We 
never  keep  track  of  the  time. 

These  are  j;he  little  neighborly  acts 
that  make  life  worth  living  and  make 
our  path  easier  to  travel.  The  time 
is  past  when  man  can  live  individ- 
ually;  we  must  live  collectively. 

J.  U.,  Lafargeville,  N.  Y.— Our 
neighbors  are  all  of  the  good  kind. 
There  are  really  but  few  of  the  other 
kind.  They  are  mostly  the  ones  who 
let  their  stock,  poultry  and  children 
trespass  on  one.  The  ones  whom  you 
would  at  first  thought  class  as  unde- 
sirable neighbors  are  really  often  the 
best  ones,  for  when  you  need  help  they 
will  give  it  without  waiting  as  some 
of  the  others  may. 

We  may  think  that  the  borrowing 
neighbor  Is  not  a  good  one,  and  if  you 
have  one  of  this  kind  who  does  not 
like  to  lend  as  well  as  borrow,  you  are 
right,  but  these  are  easily  cured.  Go 
and  borrow  something,  even  if  you 
have  to  go  after  something  that  he 
borrowed  and  forgot  to  return,  but  be 
sure  to  bring  something  of  his  home 
with  you,  whether  you  need  it  at  once 
or  not.  If  you  are  not  quite  ready  to 
use  It  you  can  keep  It  till  ready.  If 
the  articles  borrowed  are  small,  like 
a  cup  of  salt  or  a  spoonful  of  soda, 
why  go  them  one  better  and  borrow  a 
cup  of  sugar,  and  a  little  tea  or  coffee, 
and  explain  that  it's  a  poor  rule  that 
will  not  work  both   ways. 

As  to  neighborly  arrangements,  per- 
haps the  most  valuable  ones  are  those 
which  are  merely  understood.  For  In- 
stance, we  have  a  telephone,  the  last 
one  on  our  line,  and  the  neighbors  on 
one  side  of  us  know  that  they  may 
use  it  at  any  time.  Then  we  have  a 
never-falling  well,  and  water  can  al- 
ways be  had  for  threshing-engines, 
washing  clothes  or  watering  horses. 
In  return  we  get  what  we  have  need 
of — auto  rides  to  town,  a  load  of  coal 
drawn,  or  most  anything  we  ask  for. 


FARQUHAR  for 
SAWMILL  MACHINERY 

OUR  Standard  Farquhar  Portable  Saw- 
mill insures  you  fast,  accurate  service 
and  long  life.  Built  in  four  sizes  with  ca- 

Sacities  2000  to  15,000  feet   Also  the  Pony 
[111  for  liffht  work. 

The  Farquhar  Double  Belt  Feed  equals 
the  flexibility  of  a  variable  friction  feed  in 
cutting,  beside^  has  the  speed  for  quick  re- 
turn of  carriage.  Simple,  easy  to  operate, 
with  wear  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  shift- 
ing the  friction  on  to  specially  prepared 
belts  instead  of  on  feed  proper.  We  offer 
the  choice  of  either  Standard  or  Log  Beam 
Carriage. 

Farquhar  Mills  are 
most  economically  oper- 
ated by  Farquhar  Power; 
Cornish  "Slab  Burner" 
and  Locomotive  Port- 
ables, also  styles  K  and 
W  Tractors. 

Write  to  us  concern- 
ing your  requirements, 
and  we'll  send  full  de- 
scriptions and  make  rec- 
ommendations. 
A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO..  LtJ. 
B«x    19.  Y«rk.  Pa. 


OTHER  FARQUHAR 
PRODUCTS 


GAS  TRACTORS 
and  PORTABLES 

THRESHERS 

POTATO  DIGGERS 

GRAIN  DRILLS 

HYDRAULIC 

CIDER  PRESSES 

Catalof/B  on  rtqueat 


ROMAN 

BUY,  SELL  and 
EXCHANGE 

Used  Cars 

Of  the  Better  Kind 

ROADSTERS 

TOURINGS 

ENCLOSED  CARS 

Trade  in  Your  Car  for  a  Later  Model  or 
a  Different  Car. 

A  Small  First  Payment  and  Tou  Can 

Have  the  Use  of  Auy  Car  We  Have. 

lUUO  to  HBlect  from,  S250  up. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

231  N.  Broad  St.  Philadelphia. 


Mrs.  H.  L.  P.,  Needmore,  Pa. — 
Our  bad  neighbor  had  a  bad  reputa- 
tion when  we  moved  beside  him.  The 
first  year  we  both  raised  turkeys.  Our 
turl<eys  did  not  Iwther  him,  but  his 
floolt  of  about  eighty  lived  on  us.  Of 
course,  they  did  not  do  much  damage, 
only  ate  plenty  of  com  when  we 
husked  It.  But  we  made  no  complaint, 
for  we  knew  he  could  not  keep  them 
off  very  well.  But  the  next  year  I 
raised  some  ducks.  Thirteen  Is  all  I 
had  to  start  on/  He  had  ducks,  and 
mine  took  to  going  on  his  place.  Now 
the  tables  were  turned,  he  shut  the 
ducks  up  for  days  at  a  time  and  kept 
the  eggs,  until  I  finally  had  to  sell 
them  all,  while  at  the  same  time  an- 
other flock  of  about  eignty  turkeys 
were  feeding  on  us. 

I  have  moved,  and  am  glad  I  can 
say  that  all  my  neighbors  are  good. 
But  one  is  especially  a  good  neighbor. 
If  any  of  us  are  sick,  the  weather  is 
never  too  bad  nor  this  neighbor  Is 
never  too  busy  to  come  to  see  how 
we  are.  And  when  we  butcher,  or 
make  apple  butter,  or  threeh,  she  al- 
ways comes  over  to  help,  and  I  always 
try  to  do  the  sama  I  am  sure  no  one 
has  any  better  neighbors  than  I  have 
now. 

Mrs.  P.  C.  H.,  Complanter,  Pa.— 
I  think  we  can  all  appreciate  the  titles 
as  applied  to  those  we  have  known. 

The  bad  neighbor  has  many  habits 
that  are  aanoyins  to  the  other  nelgb* 
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Yaa  hava  Abaolote  Control 

•f  th«  Saw  at  all  timM. 


I  an  Isver  to  start 


0MlV      aawPnU  ta  step.      ^^£^^^ 
Arm  Swtnflr  mation  as  In  hand  sawlt^. 
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WiTTB  Engine  Works 
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HAY  AND  POTATOES 

Poultry  and  all  produce  wanted  at  BiarkM  prioM. 

Ooud,  Hteadv,  active  demand. 

OIBBS  a.  BRO..  323  N.  Front  »t»  PhUadelpbla. 
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bora.  One  of  the  greatest  Is  the  bor- 
rowing habit,  asking  the  use  of  all  or 
any  piece  of  machinery  and  for  any- 
thing about  the  farm,  from  baking 
powder  to  pocketbook  and  team.  This 
habit  thrives  on  the  kindness  of  the 
other  neighbors,  and,  I  think,  can  best 
be  kept  down  by  often  Jt)eing  out  of 
the  requested  article  or  wanting  to  use 
that  particular  piece  of  machinery  that 
day  oneself.  I  used  to  know  a  lady 
who  said  it  was  expensive  to  t)orrow 
because  when  she  returned  the  bor- 
rowed article  she  felt  she  must  put  In 
just  a  little  more  than  was  received 
to  show  appreciation  for  the  kindness, 
but  what  of  the  people  who  "borrow," 
as  they  call  It,  with,  never  an  intention 
of  paying  back?  This  class  needs  a 
check  right  at  the  start. 

The  good  neighbor  Is  the  one  who 
is  ready  to  do  you  a  favor  when 
needed,  and  Is  willing  to  let  you  help 
them  oiit  In  return,  so  that  In  "turn 
and  turn  about"  you  both  feel  that 
ypu  have  done  your  part.  Little  ex- 
changes of  meats  at  butchering  time, 
exchanges  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
help  to  give  variety  to  the  menu 
and  are  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
housewife. 

For  the  neighbor  wlio  tries  to  do 
what  they  can  for  themselves,  always 
extend  the  helping  hand,  either  by  a 
day's  assistance,  the  loan  of  some  farm 
tool,  the  loan  qt  the  favorite  farm 
paper  or  a  new  book — anything  that 
will  brighten  and  help  along,  for  on 
many  farm  homes  many  of  the  little 
things  must  be  gone  without.  Look 
into  your  own  day,  and  see  that  each 
one  can  say:    "He  is  a  good  neighbor." 


For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adrer* 
tisers  you  "saw  it  in  Thk  PBAcrioai. 
Faames." 


Mrs.  C.  H.,  Howard,  N.  Y. — We 
have  some  good  neighbors,  and  some 
who  do  not  seem  so  good  because  we 
do  not  see  things  as  they  see  them. 
"Love  thy  neighbor  as  thine  self"  may 
be  a  good  doctrine,  but  how  are  we 
to  do  it  when  they  let  their  hogs  run 
and  tip  over  our  chicken  coops  and 
kill  the  young  chicks;  borrow  things 
and  never  bring  them  back;  are  so 
Blow  about  fixing  line  fences,  or  allow 
their  children  to  come  to  your  place 
and  act  as  If  they  were  at  home,  going 
from  one  room  to  another  and  not 
even  stopping  at  closed  doors? 

Some  of  our  neighbors  are  fine.  We 
exchange  garden  truck;  draw  each 
other's  milk,  change  each  week;  once 
in  a  while  do  the  other  fellow's  chores 
BO  he  can  go  away,  and  are  friendly. 
I  think  It  is  fine,  but  some  carry  it 
too  far.  We  think  the  most  of  our 
neighl)ors  who  are  Independent;  the 
ones  who  very  seldom  ask  a  favor;  the 
fellow  who  smiles  and  has  a  good- 
momlng-sunshlny  look  when  other 
things  are  looking  rather  down  In  the 
mouth;  the  fellow  who  has  something 
to  say  that  takes  you  out  of  yourself 
and  makes  you  think  this  is  a  pretty 
good  old  world;  and  you  praise  God 
for  life  and  a  neighl)or  like  that. 

Timber  Yield  in  New  York 
New  York  state,  with  a  potential 
forest  area  of  more  than  12,000,000 
acres,  Is  now  cutting  timber  at  the 
rate  of  only  a  little  more  than  750,'000,- 
000  board  feet,  or  about  60  board  feet 
to  the  acre  each  year — about  the 
equivalent  of  a  white  pine  tree  eight 
or  nine  Inches  in  diameter. 

This  lack  of  productivity  is  even 
more  surprising,  according  to  the  Cor. 
nell  foresters,  when  one  realizes  that 
under  the  present  unsystematic  condi- 
tions the  forests  of  the  state  are  not 
laying  on  wood,  or  growing,  much  more 
than  250,000,000  board  feet  a  year,  or 
about  20  board  feet  an  acra 

Yet  New  York  state  Industries  are 
consuming  timber  at  the  rate  of  over 
1.750,000,000  board  feet  every  year. 
More  than  two-thirds  of  the  money 
paid  for  this  goes  to  other  states.  Of 
the  forest  wealth  of  the  state,  the  farm 
wood  lots  represent  more  than  4,000,000 
acres,  but  do  not  bring  the  return  they 


should.  If  all  of  these  wood  lots 
could  be  placed  under  careful  forest 
management  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years,    the   college   of   agriculture    at 


Ithaca  says  that  by  the  end  of  that 
time  they  could  be  producing  nearly 
500  board  feet  an  acre  a  year.  This 
would  be  more  than  enough   to  take 


care  of  the  wood-using  industries  of 

the  state  under  present  conditions.  It 

would    probably    result,    further,  in 
bringing  new   industries. 


SEEKING  A  MARKET 
FOR  DAIRY  BY-PRODUCTS 


EVERY  dairyman  will  agree  that  if 
he  could  sell  his  skimmed  milk  for 
what  it  is  worth  as  a  human  food, 
the  profits  on  his  dairy  business  would  be 
substantially  increased.  But  where  is  the 
market  for  skimmed  milk  as  a  human  food? 

Authorities  say  that  the  milk  supply  of 
the  country  is  twenty-five  percent  below 
the  domestic  market  requirements,  if 
each  man,  woman  and  child  of  this  coun- 
try, to  say  nothing  of  foreign  needs,  is  to 
receive  the  amount  of  dairy  products  nec- 
essary for  proper  nourishment.  This, 
then,  is  the  market — helping  to  make  up 
the  259^  shortage  by  diverting  to  human 
use  a  part  of  the  large  quantity  of  skimmed 
milk  which  is  fed  to  stock.  And  here  is 
one  method  by  which  this  can  be  done: 

Skimmed  milk  lacks  only  a  fat  content 
to  make  it  desirable  for  cooking  and 
baking.  The  lack  of  fat,  too,  makes  it  un- 
palatable. Hence,  it  is  just  plain  common 
sense  that,  vnth.  the  addition  of  a  vegetable 
fat,  skimmed  milk  can  be  made  palata- 
ble and  more  desirable  as  a  human  food 
for  culinary  operations,  releasing  whole 
milk  so  used  for  other  more  needed  pur- 
poses. 

Hebe  Brings  Skimmed  Milk  to 
Market  as  Human  Food 

HEBE  was  created  to  reach  this  ad- 
ditional market — to  serve  as  an 
auxiliary  to  the  daily  milk  supply  for 
specific  uses  in  the  home.  Hebe  is  labeled 
with  the  utmost  frankness  as  to  its  con- 
tents and  uses.  It  is  advertised  as  it  is 
labeled — honestly  and  frankly — "A  Com- 
pound of  Evaporated  Skimmed  Milk  and 
Vegetable  Fat,"  for  cooking  and  baking. 
By  the  scientific  emulsifying  of  refined 
cocoanut  fat  with  the  skimmed  milk,  Hebe 
makes  it  possible  to  market  skimmed 
milk  as  a  human  food,  and  thus  opens  to 
the  dairyman  another  and  more  profit- 
able outlet  for  his  by-product,  without 
interfering  with  the  markets  already  es- 
tablished for  dairy  products.  In  the  pro- 
duction of  every  100  pounds  of  Hebe  210 


pounds  of  skimmed  milk  are  used,  and 
7.8  pounds  of  cocoanut  fat.  Thus  a  small 
amount  of  vegetable  fat  serves  as  the 
vehicle  for  bringing  a  large  amount  of 
skimmed  milk  to  market  as  human  food. 

Benefit  to  the  Entire 
Industry 

HOW  is  this  new  market  to  benefit 
the  dairyman  who  is  not  near 
enough  to  a  Hebe  condensery  to  sell  his 
product  there?  The  Hebe  industry  ia 
young,  and  Hebe  plants  few  in  number, 
but  every  can  sold  is  helping  to  develop 
this  new  market,  and  every  bit  of  adver- 
tising put  out  by  the  Hebe  Company  is 
helping  to  educate  the  people  to  the  greater 
use  of  dairy  products.  This  influence 
cannot  help  but  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
entire  industry,  for  every  additional  outlet 
for  marketing  a  product  puts  a  new  value 
on  the  product,  and  skimmed  milk,  pre- 
pared and  marketed  for  a  human  food,  is 
bound  to  increase  in  value,  thereby  bene- 
fitting every  dairyman. 

Every  By-Product  Should 
be  Utilized 

BUSINESS  has  proved  that  no  indus- 
try is  completely  successful  until 
every  by-product  has  been  utilized  in  the 
most  profitable  way.  To  feed  the  skim- 
med milk  to  stock  is  not  the  most  profit- 
able method  of  utilizing  this  by-product, 
because  only  a  very  small  percentage 
of  the  food  value  of  the  skimmed  milk  is 
recovered  in  the  meat  of  the  animal.  The 
larger  part  is  used  up  by  the  animal 
simply  in  living. 

The  dairy  industry  will  reach  a  fuller 
measure  of  efficiency  and  economy  when 
the  skimmed  milk  is  disposed  of  in  the 
most  profitable  way  —  as  human  food. 
Hebe  points  the  way.  It  is  an  ally  to  the 
dairy  industry,  offering  one  method  of 
utilizing  skimmed  milk  as  human  food 
and  increasing  the  use  of  dairy  products 
in  the  home. 


You  will  be  interested  in  reading  our  booklet,  "The 
Missing  Third."  Ask  us  to  send ^ou  a  copy.  There 
is  no  charge  for  this.  Address  2259  Consumers  Bldg., 
Chicago.    The  Hebe  Company,  Chicago  and  Seattle, 
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ThU  U  th«  t»rm  woman'*  own  d«oartment— for  them  and  by  them.    It  it  devoted  to  the  diacnMion 
•f  topics   of   everyday  intere»t  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.     The  Practical  Farmer  invites 
•ad  expecU— you  not   oniy   to  write    your  experience*  on  the  topics  under  discussion    but  also  to 
propose  topics  for  future  discussions.    The  best  letter  published  herein  each  issue  will  bo  awardad 
a  prizo  of  one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cents.     Address 
WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


March  15. — What  vegetable  in  your  garden, 
aside  from  potatoes  or  tomatoes,  do  you 
tind  gives  you  the  largest  amount  of  food 
for  vour  home  table V  Tell  us  the  es- 
sential facts  about  growing  It,  and  at 
least  one  of  the  out-of-the-ordinary  ways 
you   prepare  it. 

Apkil  1. — Spring  houseolenning  Is  about  the 
order  of  the  day,   and   we  are  wondering 


how  we  civp  improve  the  appearance  ot 
some  of  the  rooms.  Maybe  you  can  tell 
ua  of  some  Interesting  interior  decoration 
schemes  which  you  have  successfully 
executed. 
Get  your  contribution  in  early.  If  it  dom»  not 

rmaeh  ua  at  tmaat  IS  dayn  boform  the  datm  of 

i»»um,  it  will  bo  too  latm. 


Training  Children  in  the  Home 


Mrs.  E.  S.,  Harveysburg,  Ohio.— 
When  oiir  little  tot  came  to  the  "run- 
ning off"  period,  there  were  repeated 
offenses,  until  one  day  I  went  for  him. 
led  him  quietly  home  without  a  word 
of  reproof,  took  him  in  my  aims,  sat 
down  by  "our  window,"  saying:  "We 
will  have  to  be  very  still  until  you  can 
be  good."  He  took  a  long  time,  cry- 
ing, struggling  at  first,  but  finally 
the  little  arms  went  about  my  neck, 
with  the  sweet  words:  "I'll  be  good, 
mamma."  There  were  caresses.  He 
went  happily  to  play.  1  was  behind 
with  my  housework  for  the  day,  but 
the  boy  had  had  his  lesson.  He  did 
not  again   run  away. 

When  the  age  of  many  questions 
came.  I  answered  them  truthfully, 
taking  care  that  be  received  what  he 
asked  for.  Of  some  things  I  said: 
"We  do  not  talk  of  these  to  everyone, 
just  you  and  me."  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  confidences  that  have  con- 
tinued to  this  day. 

\N'hen  he  was  disrespectful  to  his 
elders  or  naughty  and  rude  to  play- 
mates, we  had  a  season  of  reasoning 
together  untU  he  willingly  offered  an 
apology  and  tried  to  make  amends. 

The  child's  love  of  "story"  was  fos- 
tered first  by  telling,  then  reading  real, 
V  live  ones  of  nature,  animals,  birds, 
flowers  and  plants,  leading  soon  to 
standard  literature,  which  gave  a  good 
foundation  for  English  work  at  school. 
Beginning  at  seven  years  of  age,  he 
was  given  piano  lessons  for  eight  years. 
Though  quite  expensive,  it  has  been 
worth  while,  not  alone  in  the  home, 
but  it  has  given  him  the  advantage  of 
belonging  to  music  clubs,  etc.,  while  in 
college  and  camp. 

He  earned  his  spending  money,  and 
kept  a  book  account  from  the  first. 
We  never  paid  him  for  work  in  the 
home,  but  let  him  tend  a  "patch." 

Our  home  was  never  without  a  fam- 
ily altar.  The  child  was  taken  to 
church  and  Sunday  school,  grew  up  to 
love  it,  and  still  loves  it.  Sunday 
afternoon  was  spent  with  his  father 
reading  to  him  Bible  stories,  poems, 
nature  stories,  something  pleasing  and 
happy,  until  tired,  when  they  went  for 
a  walk  over  the  fields  to  the  woods, 
usiiallv  taking  several  other  children 
with  them.  They  returned  tired  but 
happy,  with  interesting  things  to  tell 
me.-  The  boy  was  always  anxious  for 
Sunday   to  come. 

Mrs.  M.  F.  S.,  Georgetown,  Del.— 
The  training  of  children  in  the  home 
largely  falls  on  the  mother,  especially 
In  early  childhood.  She  in  a  measure 
Is  responsible,  to  a  greater  extent  than 
the  father,  for  its  health  and  morals. 
I  am  now  a  grandmother  several  times 
over,  in  my  seventy-eighth  year,  and 
my  experience  in  child  training  may 
belp  some  discouraged  mother. 

As  soon  as  my  little  boy  could  under- 
stand. I  began  telling  him  Bible 
Btories.  and  in  four  or  five  years  he 
was  acquainted  with  nearly  all  the 
prominent  Bible  characters.  I  found 
that  firmness  was  the  best  method  in 
his  training,  as  when  told  to  do  any- 
thing he  must  immediately  do  it.  and 
when  told  not  to  do  a  thing  he  must 
obey  Never  tell  them  they  cannot  do 
a  thing  then,  because  they  cry  and 
tease,  tell  them.  "Oh,  yes.  only  go  and 
ceose  teasing  me."     Do  not  hastily  de- 


cide.  However,  if  the  decision  is  made, 
let  it  remain  unless  circumstances  re- 
quire a  change,  and  tell  them  the 
reason. 

Give  the  little  people  all  the  pleasure 
possible.  Teach  them  to  be  orderly  by 
having  a  place  for  their  playthings 
and  clothing,  a  place  for  their  little 
hats,  rubbers  and  wraps,  and  teaching 
them  to  put  them  in  their  proper  place 
when  not  in  use.  This  will  insure 
self-reliance  to  a  great  extent  and  save 
the  mother  many  steps. 

It   is   a   wise    plan   to   teach   them   to 
work,  and  try  to  get  them  interested 
in  how  to  do  things.     Encourage  them 
in  their  trying,  and  if  failing  to  do  it 
just  right,  having  them  try  again.     En- 
courage   them    in    reading    when    old 
enough,  giving  them  something  inter- 
esting, and  have  th-^m  often  read  aloud. 
In   early   childhood   teach  them   to   be 
polite  and  courteous,  respectful  to  all 
elderly   people.     Never  use  rough  lan- 
guage   in    their    presence,    and    teach 
them  how  rough  language  is  repulsive 
to    cultured    peopl?.      A    well-behaved, 
polite    child    is    an    ornament    to    any 
household.      Encourage    them    to     be 
helpful   to  others.     Again   I   say   firm- 
ness is  one  of  the  most  helpful  methods 
in  child  training.    Let  your  yes  be  yes, 
and  your  no.  no,  and  no  teasing  after 
the  decision  is  made. 


that  the  best  advice  that  can  be  of- 
feued  parents  is  to  "watch  their  own 
steps."  Environment  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  consideration  in  the 
upbringing  of  children,  and  it  is  only 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  make  environ- 
ment what  it  really  should  be.  Chil- 
dren like  to  do  "like  mother"  or  "like 
daddy,"  hence  if  the  father  and  mother 
will  always  keep  that  thought  in  mind 
and  make  their  manners  and  actions 
worthwhile  examples  for  the  impres- 
sionistic mind  of  youth,  they  will  have 
learned  the  greatest  lesson  in  child 
training.  If  children  do  not  live  in 
an  environment  permeated  by  that 
which  you  are  seeking  to  impress  upon 
them,  it  is  a  mighty  difficult  proposi- 
tion to  train  them  successfully.  Of 
course,  there  are  individual  problems 
that  arise  and  which  must  be  solved 
in  a  manner  best  suited  to  the  occa- 
sion, but  the  problems  of  child  train- 
ing will  be  greatly  minimized  and 
simplified  If  the  parents  will  only 
make  their  own  manners  and  actions 
the  right  kind  of  examples  for  their 
offspring. 


No 
Wires 
to  get 
out  of  order 


Mrs.   A.  B.,  West  Valley,   N.  Y.— 
"Parents,  provoke  not  your  children  to 
wrath'l   is   as   much    a    command    as, 
"Children,  obey -your  parents."     If  the 
real  rights  of  children  were  more  re- 
spected,   I    believe    their    dispositions 
wo\ild  be  happier  and  they  would  more 
readily   yield   obedience,   which   is  the 
first  fruit  of  love.    Suppose  grown  peo- 
ple    were    engaged     in    a    game,    say 
checkers,  and  just  at  the  critical  part 
were    ordered    to    stop    instantly.      A 
child   may   not    be   allowed   to   always 
say  "Wait  a  minute"  when  asked  to  do 
something,    but    parents   need   not   al- 
ways command  when  they  are  just  in 
the  midst  of  an  exciting  play  or  game. 
If    it    is    strictly    necessary    that    they 
should  stop  at  once,  apologize  as  you 
would    to    a    grown    person,   not   sneer 
and  say  you  guess  their  play  can  wait. 
Don't  make  a  child  feel  that  every- 
thing you  do  for  them  was  time  needed 
I  for  something  else,  nor  that  their  In- 
debtedness    to     you     Is     great.       You 
brought  them  into  the  world,  and  you 
oioc   them    love   and   care  and   bright, 
happy   homes   as  far  as  you  are  able 
to  provide  them.     A   child   will   early 
learn   to   love   and   help   keep  a  home 
bright  if  treated  as  an  individual. 

Teach  your  children  manners  by 
being  mannerly  yourself.  Make  them 
intelligent  by  answering  their  ques- 
tions correctly,  or  when  one  is  too  tired 
or  busy,  tell  them  so  firmly  and  klijdly. 
Teach  them  by  stories  and  pictures, 
and  help  them  to  notice  all  thfr  little 
things  in  pictures.  Be  kind,  patient 
and,  above  all.  sweet  and  cheerful: 
try  to  see  the  humorous  side  of  things. 
Mothers  ought  not  to  overwork  so  that 
they  lose  all  strength  for  anything  but 
work. 


Mrs.  J.  F.  W.,  Shelbyville,  111.— 
Children  are  our  best  crop,  but,  alas, 
how  few  seem  really  to  think  so.  This 
community  has  had  more  deaths  than 
births  for  several  years.  Therefore 
our  little  bunch  of  six  seems  a  large 
family.  A  census  taker  found  a  fam- 
ily of  ten  near  here — rare  indeed! 

We  believe  in  a  perfect  educational 
system.  Our  children  dq  well  as  a 
rule  at  school.  We  all  sleep  out  of 
doors  all  the  time.  We  have  always 
given  our  children  much  Bible  train- 
ing. The  older  ones  have  read  the 
Bible  story  book  through  at  least  once. 
We  are  careful  of  their  associations; 
almost  never  go  to  shows,  only  those 
specially  chosen  by  school  or  church 
fveople.  Most  of  them  say  little  about 
going  to  ordinary  shows.  We  have 
never  permitted  dancing,  either.  This 
seems  pretty  fogy,  perhaps,  but  we 
have  several  neighbors  who  concur 
mainly    in    these   beliefs. 

We  like  to  give  the  children  outings 
and  vacation  visits  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Our  10-year-old  baby  boy  went 
to  visit  his  aunt  in  Missouri,  300  miles 
away,  last  April,  and  remained  until 
Christmas.  Of  course,  he  learned  many 
valuable  lessons  there  and  traveling. 
All  but  the  baby  girl,  6  years  old,  went 
somewhere  last  vacation  from  10  to 
50  miles  distant,  and  the  baby  went 
with  me  to  Missouri  to  get  brother. 
Then,  we  hike,  swim,  gather  fiowers, 
study  birds,  and  work  at  various  things 
with  our  lads  and  lassies.  We  don't 
pretend  to  know  anything,  however, 
and  watch  everywhere  for  any  possible 
belp,  always  willing  to  learn. 


Safety  First 


Safety  on  the  farm  is  tmi;)ortant.  Make  the  doors 
and  windows  safe  from  intruders.  Protect  your 
farm  buildings.  The  WIRELESS  burglar  alarm 
will  do  it.  Cheaper  than  wiring—far  more  effici- 
ent A  boon  to  timid  women.  Get  yours  to-day. 
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BURCLMl   ftLRRM  *"*" 


No  wires.  Nothing  to 
get  out  of  order.  A 
child  can  attach  it 
anywhere.  Two  tacks 
all  you  need.  Guar- 
anteed to  last  lifetime 

Address  Dept 
WIRELESS  BELL 

E70  Cedar  Street 


AGENTS:  Here  is  a 
money-maker.  Earn 
$10  to  $15  a  day  easy. 
Everybody  wants  one 
Write  now  for  our 
proposition. 

P 
MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 

New  Haven.  Conn. 


YOU 


TRY  THIS 
RANGE  AT 
OUR  RISK 

OVER   100.000  TV  USE.     All  epW  on 
SO  Daja  Free  THaL.  rretcht  pre- 

Ed*.    Demand  srowlnc  aiuazinKlr. 
ouiewivee  daliiht«d  With  t«*^^ 

A      «BEAT     "yilEI*       ■'^7*^,": 

Wondertal  Baker.  MMiy  exolualre 

,i,aree-OAor  Hoe«,  oarrlee  all  eteam 

mm-i  oooklnc  odoie  direct  to  rhimner. 

Ash  ■Iftar-permita  elttlna  arfiey  right 

in  ranoe.  No  duet.  »tene  OVen  BoUes 


and 


ab«>rb«  and  hold*  heat  la  oven:  more ^en  and 
thorough  baklna:  •  fuel  earer.  •tJABAJITICEU. 
Lart  for  yearirYoa  ean  boy  thle  wonderful  ranfo  at 
wketoaale  prioa*  diree*  f  rom  taotorr-our  onir  aelllac 
plan.  Mew  1»«0  de«l«n  hae  white  enamel  front 
loo  etylee  to  eeleet  from, .  Eaey  eredit  terna  It  de* 
eired.  Write  today  lor  bl«  «»••  o*tji?«5L^--^  .  ._, 
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Dyed  Her  Faded 
Skirt,  Also  a  Coat 

''Diamond  Dyes"  Make  Shabby  Apparel 
Juat  Like  New — So  Eaeyl 


Mrs.  L.  E.  D.,  Richmond,  Va. — 
The  child  is  a  very  imitative  little  per- 
son, and  my  experience  with  two  chil- 
dren of  my  own.  as  well  as  observation 
of   many   others,   leads   me  to   believe 


Mrs.  J.  E.  A.,  Clymer,  N.  Y.— Train- 
ing should  most  assuredly  start  in  the 
home.    I  can  speak  from  experience  as 
a  teacher  and  mother  when  I  say  that 
the  child  who  Is  allowed  to  follow  his 
own  inclinations  until  he  is  taken   in 
hand  by  teachers  in  the  public  school 
has  many   obstacles  to  overcome  that 
liis  more   fortunate  classmate  has   al- 
ready conquered  in  the  home.     Short 
acquaintance   with   the   child   soon   re- 
veals to  the  teacher  the  lessons  he  has 
had   instilled   from   the   mental,   moral 
and  physical  side  in  his  home  life.     I 
can  frankly  say  it's  some  proposition 
for  a  teacher  to  make  up  for  this  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  parent. 

Example  is  the  keynote  to  all  good 
training.  Children  are  born  imitators, 
therefore  to  secure  desired  ends  we 
have  but  to  act  the  part,  and  soon  the 
child  will  be  following  in  our  footsteps. 
1  recall  how  we  labored  unceasingly 
correcting  our  babe  for  not  replying 
with  a  "Yes,  please,"  or  "No.  thank 
you,"  if  she  desired  something  at  the 
table.  One  day  the  thought  came  to 
me  that  we  couldn't  expect  the  child 
to  use  good  manners  if  we  didn't  at  all 
times  use  good  etiquette  ourselves.  By 
thinking  carefully  of  our  utterances 
and  by  example  the  child  has  taken 
quickly  to  the  right  way.  and  our 
ceaseless  correcting  has  ended. 

It's  true  it  takes  time  on  the  part 
of  the  busy  parent  to  be  ever  on  guard, 
but    I'm    sure    parents    are    repaid    a 


Don't  worry  about  perfect  results.  Use 
"Diamond  Dyes,"  guaranteed  to  give  a 
new,  rich,  fadeless  color  to  any  fabric, 
whether  wool,  silk,  linen,  cotton  or  mixed 
goods, — dresses,  blouses,  stockings,  skirts, 
children's  coats,  draperies,— everything! 

A   Direction    Book    is   in    package. 

To    match    any    material,    have    dealer 
ehow  you  ''Diamond  Dye"  Color  Card. 


J^2^^—  Closet 


_^  More  oom- 

fortable.  healthful,  convenient. 
.Takea  place  ot  all  outdoor  tollete, 
where  serma  breed.  Be  ready  for  a 
long,  oold  winter.  Hare  a  WArm, 
aanltary,  comfortable,  odorleee 
toilet  In  the  houte  anywhere  you 
want  it.  Don't  fo  out  in  the  cold. 
A  boon  to  inTiiiids.  EndonAd  br 
health  offioiala  everywhere. 
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Aakabant  Ba-Saa  Waalbataad  aad 

■ollia«  Bath  Tab. 

Ha  PhuaMac  Baqeirad. 


Indoor  Closet  $10.85 

Have  a  warm,  sanitary,  odorleas toilet 

In  the  hoiisp  anywhere  you  want  it. 

The    Bennett    In    made  of  enameled 

steel    with    wood    seat   and    laets    a 

lifetime.      Dinlnfeota     automatirally. 

,^^^^^^    Splendid  for  invalids.    Shipped  com- 

^^^^■^    niete    ready  to   operate,    all    charge* 

prepala.   gC*?*  fact  ion  Kiiarnnteed  or  money  liacic 
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thousand  fold  in  the  presence  of  com- 
pany when  the  child  responds  uncon- 
sciously in  a  polite  manner.  Good 
training  isn't  a  Sunday  garb,  but  its 
texture  is  n^de  more  beautiful  by 
everyday  usage. 

If  we  feel  that  we  are  lacking  as 
parents  from  a  mental,  moral  or  physi- 
cal standpoint,  I  say:  Get  busy!  Seek 
help.  There  are  many  avenues  that 
lead  to  the  "house  of  knowledge."  Be 
a  traveler  yourself,  and  your  children 
will  naturally  become  pilgrims  at  ease 
and  at  home  in  any  land. 


E.  G.,  Buchanan,  Va. — I  am  more 
thankful  each  day  that  my  parents 
taught  me  from  earliest  childhood  to 
trust  God  as  my  Father  and  Guide,  and 
Jesus  as  a  very  present  Friend  and 
Helper.     How  many  frights  and  nerv- 


ous fears  this  faith  saves  little  ones, 
and  what  a  sure  foundation  for  true 
character  and  usefulness!  Then,  can 
you  begin  too  early  to  teach  reverence 
for  God,  for  the  aged  and  for  all  good 
and  for  those  in  authority?  It  is  said 
that  this  is  the  "age  of  irreverence." 
And  what  an  age  of  unrest  it  is! 

A  proper  regard  for  others'  rights, 
and  the  true  politeness  (to  do  the  kind- 
est thing  in  the  kindest  way)  that  this 
respect  for  personal  rights  fosters,  will 
prove  a  great  factor  in  smoothing  life's 
road.  Ease  of  manner  is  most  easily 
learned  through  play.  Two  ministers 
I  know,  who  have  important  city 
churches,  grew  up  In  a  very  humble 
farm  home,  yet  doubtless  their  useful- 
ness and  advancement  have  been 
largely  due  to  their  politeness  and 
ease    of    manner.      In    boyhood    their 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Pull  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accompany  each 
pattern.  Patterns  are  perfect-fitting  and  seam  allowing.  When  ordering  write  your  name 
and  address  in  full,  state  the  number  and  sire  of  each  pattern  you  want,  and  send  15  cenUfor 
each      Address  FASHION  DEPARTMENT,  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADA    PA 
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sense  of  humor  prompted  them  to 
"play  gentlemen,"  and  they  practiced 
lifting  the  hat,  setting  out  chairs, 
opening  doors,  etc.,  for  others,  until 
such  little  courtesies,  which  mean  so 
much  in  our  daily  intercourse,  became 
second  nature  to  them. 

Criticism — that  besetment  that  prob- 
ably causes  more  anguish  and  regrets 
than  any  other  one  fault — is  easily 
learned  by  hearing  it,  so  parents  should 


avoid  all  discussions,  in  the  preeenoe 
of  children,  of  anything  in  each  other 
or  in  teachers  of  which  they  do  not 
approve,  lest  they  lose  the  respect  of 
and  their  influence  over  these  very 
sharp  youngsters,  who  are  natural  bom 
critics  and  are  all  too  prone  to  form 
the  habit. 


A   knowledge   of   food   values   is  ft 
safeguard  against  disease. 


0BT4 LadleR'    waist.      Cut    In    sizes    36. 

.S8,  40,  42  and  44  Inches  bust  measure. 
Long  revere  continue  the  becoming  collar- 
line  to  the  wnist.  _     ,  ^   ^ 

ORns. — Ladies'    and    misses'    dress.      Cut 

in -sizes    1(5   and    18   years,    and   3(5.   .38.    40 

and     42     Inches    bust    measure.       A    dainty 

blouse    of    Georgette    tops    the    delightfully 

•draped  skirt  of  eatln. 

OrRR.1. — Ladies'  and  misses'  blouse.  Cut 
in  sizes  34,  36.  38.  40  and  42  inches  bust 
measure.  Simple  and  straight  are  the  lines 
of  this  blouse,  which  slips  on  over  the  head. 

0R7O Girls'  Empire  dress.     Cut  in  sizes 

4.  6,  8.  10  and  12  years.  One  of  the  new 
Jumper  frocks  is  shown  worn  over  a  dainty 
guimpe  of  cream  net. 

9561. — Boys'  coat.  Cut  In  sizes  2.  4.  6. 
8.    10.    12,    14    and    16   years.      The    raglan 


sleeve  makes  its  appearance  In  this  swagger 
coat  of   I'^ngllsb  tweed. 

»R<K> — Ladies'  and  misses'  negligee.  Cut 
In  sizes  16  years,  and  30.  40  and  44  Inches 
bust  measure.  This  clever  design  eliminates 
a  front  closing  by  cutting  the  front  and 
back    In  one. 

».'«.s — ladles'  two-piece  skirt.  Cut  In 
sizes  26,  28.  .30  and  32  Inches  waist 
measure.  Narrow  panels  achieve  attractive 
pockets   by   turning  up  the   lower   edges. 

ORUH Ladles'    one-piece    sklW.       Cut    In 

sizes  26.  28.  ZO  and  32  Inches  waist  raens- 
ure.  Darts  at  each  side  give  a  Utted  efre<'t 
to  the  front. 

0R4H. — Men's  overalls.  Cut  In  sizes  34. 
36.  38.  40.  42  and  44  inches.  A  patch 
pocket  Is  placed  conveniently  at  each  side 
of  the  front. 


Dur  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Owing  to  the  number  of  departments  in  The  Practical  Parmer,  we  are  unable  to  illustrate  as 
many  patterns  as  we  would  like,  therefore,  we  publish  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  four  times 
a  year,  a  quarterly  fashion  msKarine  called— 'Every  ^Vo^lan  Her  Own  Dressmaker  —which 
illustrates  hundreds  of  the  most  practical  styles  for  ladles,  misses  and  children,  and  tells  how 
to  mal  e  all  kinds  of  garments.  The  regulsr  price  of  this  book  is  10  cents  a  copy,  but  we  will 
Mpd  it  postpaid  for  5  cents,  or  if  you  Will  order  it  st  the  same  time  that  a  pattern  is  ordered 

we  will  send  a  copy  of  the  latest  at  2  cents  postpaid.     Address 

FASHION  DBPARTIIBNT.  THB  PP.ACTICAI.  PARMBR.  PHILADBLPHIA.  PA 


Fight  Film 

To  Save  Your  Teeth 

All  Siatements  Approved  by  High  Dental  Authorities 


It  b  Fifan  that  Ruins  Them 

This  is  why  brushed  teeth 
discolor  and  decay.  And  why 
old  methods  of  cleaning  have 
proved  so  inadequate. 

Your  teeth  are  covered  with 
a  slimy  film.  It  clings  to 
them,  enters  crevices  and 
stays.  That  film  is  the  cause 
of  most  tooth  troubles. 
'^  The  tooth  brush  does  no€ 
end  it.  The  ordinary  denti- 
frice does  not  dissolve  it.  Sa, 
month  after  month,  that  film 
remains  and  may  do  a  cease- 
less damage. 

That  film  is  what  discol- 
ors—  not  the  teeth.  It  is  the 
basis  of  tartar.  It  holds  food 
substance  which  ferments  and 
forms  acid.  It  holds  the  acid 
in  contact  with  the  teeth  to 
cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in 
it   They,  with  tartar,  are  the 


chief  cause  of  pyorrhea.  AlS9 
pf  many  other  troubles. 

Dental  science,  after  years 
of  searching,  has  found  a  way 
to  combat  that  film.  Able  au- 
thorities have  proved  the 
method  by  many  careful  tests. 
And  now,  after  years  of  prov- 
ing, leading  dentists  all  over 
America  are  urging  its  daily 
use. 

Now  Sent  for  Home  Tests 

For  home  use  this  method 
is  embodied  in  a  dentifrice 
called  Pepsodent.  And  a  10- 
Day  Tube  is  sent  without 
Charge  to  anyone  who  aslpS', 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pep- 
sin, tiie  digestant  of  albumin. 
The  film  is  albuminous«mat-» 
ter.  The  object  of  Pepsodent 
is  to  dissolve  it,  then  to  day 
by  day  combat  it.       * 

The  way  seems  simple,  but 
for  long  pepsin  seemed  im- 
possible. It  must  be  acti- 
vated, and  the  usual  agent  is 
an  acid  harmful  to  the  teeth. 
But  science  has  discovered  a 
harmless  activating  method. 
And  millions  of  teeth  are  now 
cleaned  daily  in  this  efficient 
way. 

Let  a  ten-day  test  show 
what  this  new  way  means. 
The  results  are  important, 
both  to  you  and  yours.  Com- 
pare them  with  results  of  old- 
time  methods  and  you  will 
then  know  what  is  best. 

Cut  out  the  coupon  now  80 
you  won't  forget. 


Now 


The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

by  leading  dentists.  Druggists  evenrwhere 
are  supplied  with  large  tubes. 


See  What  It  Does 

Get  this  10-Day  Tube.  Note 
how  clean  teeth  feel  after 
using.  Mark  the  absence  of 
the  slimy  film.  See  how 
teeth  whiten  as  the  fixed  film 
disappears.  Learn  what 
deau  teeth  meao. 


Ten-Day  Tube  Free 


}S« 


■ 
■ 
■ 

;  THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY. 

I  Dept.  203,  1104S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  BL 

I  Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 

■ 

I 

■  Name ^t^ee.v** 

■ 

I  Address «•• «n 


When     writing    advertisers,     please 
mention    Thk   Practical   Fabmbb. 
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CHAPTER   IX 

UPHEAVAL 

"F«rty-ei9ht,  forty-nine,  fifty,  fifty- 
one,  fifty-two,  fifty-three — for  goodness' 
sake!  —  fifty-four,  fifty-five."  Carol 
looked  helplessly  at  her  dusty  hands, 
and  mopped  her  face  desperately  with 
her  forearm. 

David,  watching  her  from  the  bed  in 
the  adjoining  room,  gave  way  to  silent 
laughter,  and  she  resumed  her  solemn 

count. 

"Forty-six,  forty " 

•Fifty-six,"  he  called.  "Don't  try 
any  trickery  on  me." 

"Fifty-six,  fifty-seven,  fifty-eight, 
fitfty-nine,  sixty."  She  sighed  audibly. 
"Sixty-one,  sixty-two,  sixty-three,  sixty- 
four — sixty-four  perfectly  fresh  eggs," 
she  announced,  turning  to  the  doorway 
and  frowning  at  her  husband,  who 
still  laughed.  "Sixty-four  perfectly 
fresh  eggs,  all  laid  yesterday." 

"Now,  I  give  you  fair  warning,  my 
dear,  I  am  no  cold  storage  plant,  and 
you  can't  make  me  absorb  any  sixty- 
four  eggnogs  daily  just  to  even  up  the 
demand  with  the  supply.  I  drank  seven 
yesterday,  but  this  is  too  much.  You 
must  seek  another  warehouse." 

"You  are  very  clever  and  facetious, 
Davie,  really  quite  entertaining.  But 
what  am  I  to  do  with  sixty-four  fresh 
eggs?" 

"And  1  may  as  well  confess  frankly 
that  1  consider  a  minister's  wife  dis- 
tinctly out  of  her  sphere  when  she 
tries  to  corner  the  fresh  egg  market, 
particularly  at  the  present  price  of 
existence.  It  isn't  scriptural.  It  isn't 
orthodox.  I  am  surprised  at  you, 
Carol.  It  must  be  some  more  Method- 
ism cropping  out.  I  never  knew  a 
Presbyterian  to  do  it." 

"And   as  for  milk " 

"There  vou  go  again — milk.  Worse 
and  worse.  Yesterday  I  had  milk 
toast,  and  milk  custard,  and  fresh 
milk,  and  buttermilk.  And  here  you 
come   at    me   again   first   thing   today. 

Milk!' 

"Seven  whole  quarts  have  arrived 
this  morning— bless  their  darling  old 
hearts." 

"The  cows?" 

"The  parishioners."  Carol  explained 
patiently.  "Ever  since  the  doctor  said 
fresh  milk  and  eggs,  we've  been  flooded 
with  milk  and " 

"Pelted    with   eggs.     But   you    can't 


pelt  anv   sixty-four  eggs  down   me. 

"David. "  she  said  reproachfully.  "I 
must  fonfe«s  that  you  don't  sound  very 
sick.  The  doctor  says.  'Take  him 
West.'  and  I  am  taking  you  if  I  ever 
fiet  rid  of  these  eggs.  But  I  do  think 
it  would  be  more  appropriate  to  take 
you  to  a  vaudeville  show,  where  you 
might  coin  some  of  this  extravagant 
hum'or.  There's  a  market  for  it,  you 
know." 

"Here  comes  Mrs.  Sater  with  a 
covered  basket,"  announced  David, 
glandnp  from  the  window.  "I  just 
wond»-r  if  the  dear,  kind  woman  is 
bringing  me  a  few  fresh  eggs.  You 
know    the    doctor   advised    me    to    eat 

fresh   eggs,  and " 

Carol  clutched  her  curly  head  in  de- 
spair.   "Cock-a-doodle-doo."  she  crowed. 
"You   mean   'Cut-cut-cut-ca-duck-et,'  " 
reproved  David. 

Mrs.  Sater  paused  outside  the  manse 
door  in  blank  astonishment.  Dear, 
precious  David  so  terribly  ill,  and  poor 
little  Carol  getting  ready  to  take  him 
awav  to  a  strange  and  awful  country, 
and  the  world  full  of  sadness  and 
weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  and 
yet — from  the  open  windows  of  the 
manse  came  the  clear  ring  of  Carol's 
laughter,  followed  closely  by  David's 
deeper  voice.  What  in  the  world  was 
there  to  laugh  at.  since  tuberculosis 
had   rapped  at  the  manse  door? 

They  were  young,  of  course,  and  they 
were  still  in  love — that  helped.  And 
they  bad  the  deathless  courage  of  the 


young  and  loving.  But  Mrs.  Sater  bet 
a  dollar  she  wouldn't  waste  any  time 
laughing  if  tuberculosis  were  stalking 
through  her  home. 

"Come  in,"  said  Carol  in  answer  to 
her  second  ring.  "We  saw  you  from 
the  window,  but  I  was  laughing  so  I 
was  ashamed  to  open  the  door.  David's 
so  silly.  Mrs.  Sater.  Since  he  isn't 
obliged  to  strain  his  mental  capacity 
by  thinking  up  sermons,  he  has  devel- 
oped quite  a  funny  streak.  Oh,  did  you 
bring  us  some  nice,  fresh  eggs?  How 
dear  of  you.  Yes,  the  doctor  said  he 
must  eat  lots,  of  them." 

"They  were  just  laid  yesterday,"  said 
Mrs.  Sater  complacently.  "And  I  said 
to  myself:  'Nice,  fresh  eggs  like  these 
are  too  good  for  anybody  less  than  a 
preacher.'  So  I  brought  them.  There's 
just  half  a  dozen — he  ought  to  eat  that 
many  in  one  day." 

"Oh.  yes,  easily.  He  Is  very  fond  of 
eggnog." 

David  sputtered  feebly  among  the  pil- 
lows. "Oh,  easily,"  he  echoed  helplessly. 
"I  knew  a  woman  that  ate  eighteen 
eggs  every  day,"  said  Mrs.  Sater  en- 
couragingly. "She  got  well  and  weighed 
two  hundred  and  thirty  pounds,  and 
then  she  had  apoplexy  and  died." 

David  turned  on  Carol  reproach- 
fully. "There,  you  see!  That's  what 
comes  of  eating  raw  eggs."  Then  he 
added  suspiciously:  "Maybe  you  knew 
it  before,  and  have  been  enticing  me 
to  raw  eggs  on  purpose." 

Both  C|irol  and  David  seized  this 
silly  pretext  to  relieve  their  feelings, 
and  laughed  so  heartily  that  good  Mrs. 
Sater  was  quite  concerned  for  them. 
She  had  heard  it  sometimes  affected 
folks  like  that— a  great  nervous  or 
mental  shock.  She  looked  at  them 
very  anxiously  indeed. 

"Are  you  selling  your  furniture 
pretty  well?"  she  asked  nervously. 

"Oh,   just   fine.     Mr.    Barker   at   the 
drug  store  has   promised   to  fumigate 
everything   after  we  are   gone,   so    we 
won't  scatter  any  germs  in  our  wake." 
Carol  spoke  hurriedly,  her  heart  swell- 
ing with   pity  as  she  saw  the  sudden 
convulsive  clutching  of  David's  hands 
beneath  the  covers.     "Mr.  Daniels  has 
a  list  of  'who  bought  what.'  and  will 
see    that    everything    is    delivered    in 
good  shape.     Only,  we  take  the  money 
ourselves    in    advance.      Now,   look   at 
this  (hair.  Mrs.  Sater — a  lovely  chair," 
she    rattled,    thinking    wretchedly    of 
that  contraction  of  David's  hands  and 
the  darkening  of  his  eyes.     "A  splen- 
did chair.    It  isn't  sold  yet.     It  cost  us 
eight    seventy-five   one   year   ago.    and 
we  are  selling  it  for  the  mere  pittance 
of  five  dollars  even — we  make  it  even 
because    we    haven't    any    change.      A 
most    beautiful    chair,    an    article    to 
grace  any  home,  a  constant  reminder 
of  us.  a  chair  in  which  great  men  have 
sat — Mr.    Daniels,    and    Mr.    Baldwin, 
and  the  horrible  gas  collector  who  has 
made  life  wretched  for  everyone  in  the 
Heights,  and— all  for  five  dollars,  Mrs. 
Sater.     Can  you  resist  it?" 

Carol's  voice  took  on  a  new  ring  as 
she  saw  the  shadow  leave  David's  eyes 
and  his  lips  curve  Into  laughter  again. 
"Well,  I  swan.  Mrs.  Duke,  if  you 
don't  l)eat  all.  Yes,  I'll  take  that  chair. 
It  may  not  be  worth  five  dollars,  but 
you  are." 

Carol  ostentatiously  collected  the 
five  dollars,  doubled  it  carefully  into 
a  tiny  bit.  and  tied  it  in  the  comer 
of  her  handkerchief. 

"My  money.  Mr.  David  Arnold  Duke, 
and  l  shall  buy  candy  and  talcum 
with  it." 

Then  she  ran  into  the  adjoining 
room  to  answer  the  telephone. 

Mrs.  Sater  looked  about  her  hesi- 
tatingly,  and  leaned   forward. 

"David."  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 
"Carol  ought  to  go  home  to  her  father. 
It's  dangerous  for  her  to  stay  with 
you.     Everybody   says  so.     Make  her 


go  home  until  you  are  well.  She  may 
get  it  too  if  she  goes  along.  They'll 
take  good  care  of  you  at  the  Presby- 
terian hospital  out  there,  you  a  min- 
i  fit  PI*  ii.Ti(i   fl.ll  " 

The  laughter,  the  light,  left  David's 
face  at  the  first  word. 

"I  know  it,"  he  said  in  a  heavy 
voice.  "I  have  told  her  to  go  home. 
But  she  won^  even  talk  it  over.  She 
gets  angry  if  I  mention  it.  Everyone 
tells  me  it  is  dangerous — but  Carol 
won't  listen." 

"Just  until  you  get  well,  you  know." 

"I  shall  never  get  well  unless  she  is 
with  me.  But  I  am  trying  to  send  her 
away.  What  can  I  do?  I  can't  drive 
her  off."  His  hands  closed  and  then 
relaxed,  lying  helplessly  on  the  covers. 

When  Carol  returned  she  looked 
suspiciously  from  the  stern  white  face 
on  the  pillow  to  the  disturbed  one  of 

"David  is  tired,  Mrs.  Sater,"  she  said 
I  gently.  "Let's  go  out  in  the  other  room 
and  visit.  I  have  made  him  laugh  too 
much  today,  and  he  is  weak.  Come 
along,  and  maybe  I  can  sell  you  some 
more  furniture."  Then"  to  David, 
brightly:  "It  was  Mrs.  Adams,  David. 
She  wanted  to  know  if  we  needed  any 
nice,  fresh  eggs."  She  flashed  a  smile 
at  him,  and  his  lips  answered,  but  his 
eyes  were  mute.  Carol  looked  back 
at  him  from  the  doorway,  questioning, 
but  finally  followed  Mrs.  Sater  into 
the  next  room. 

"Mrs.  Sater,  you  will  excuse  me  now, 
won't  you?"  she  said.  "But  I  have  a 
feeling  that  David  needs  me.  He  looks 
so  tired.  You  will  come  in  again, 
and 


"Certainly,  my  dear,  David  first  by 
all  means.  Run  right  along.  And  if 
you  need  any  more  fresh  eggs,  just 
let  me  know." 
"Yes,  thank  you,  yes." 
"Carol,"  whispered  the  kindly  woman 
earnestly,  "why  don't  you  go  home  and 
stay  with  your  father  until  David  is 
better?  They  will  take  such  good  care 
of  him  at  the  hospital,  and  he  will  need 
you  when  he  is  well,  and  it  isn't  safe, 
Carol,  it  positively  is  not  safe.  Why 
won't  you  do  as  he  tells  you?" 

Carol  stood  up,  very  straight  and 
very  tall.  "Mrs.  Sater,"  she  said,  "you 
know  I  am  an  old-fashioned  Methodist. 
And  I  believe  that  God  wanted  David 
to  have  me  in  his  illness,  when  he  Is 
idle.  If  He  hadn't,  the  illness  would 
have  come  before  our  marriage.  But 
I  think  God  foresaw  it  coming  and 
thought  mayl)e  I  could  do  David  good 
when  he  was  laid  aside.  I  know  I  am 
a  silly  little  goose,  but  David  loves  me. 
and  is  happy  when  I  am  with  him.  and 
enjoys  me  more  than  anything  else  In 
the  world.  I  am  going  with  him.  I 
know  God  expects  me  to  do  my  part." 
And  Mrs.  Sater  went  away,  after 
kissing  Carol's  cheek,  which  already 
was  paling  a  little  with  anxiety. 

Carol  ran  back  to  David  and  sat  on 
the  floor  beside  him,  pulling  his  hand 
from  beneath  the  cover  and  kissing  the 
white,  blue-veined  fingers.  She  crooned 
and  gurgled  over  him  as  a  mother  over 
a  little  child,  but  did  not  speak  until 
at  last  he  turned  to  her  and  said 
abruptly: 

"Carol,  won't  you  go  home  until  I 
get  well?  Please,  dear  for  my  sake?" 
Carol  kissed  the  thumb  once  more, 
and  frowned  at  him,  "You  want  to 
flirt  with  the  nurses  when  you  get  out 
there,  and  are  trying  to  get  me  out  of 
the  road.  Everyone  says  nurses  are 
dangerous." 

"Carol,  please?" 

"Mrs.  Sater  has  been  taking  to  you. 
Oh,  I  knew  it.  She  is  a  nice,  kind 
Christian  woman,  and  loves  us  both, 
but.  David,  why  doesn't  God  teach  some 
people  to  mind  their  own  business? 
She  is  a  good  Christian,  I  know,  dear, 
but  I  do  believe  there  Is  still  a  little 
work  of  grace  to  be  done  in  her." 
David  smiled  a  little,  sadly. 
"Carol,  it  would  break  my  heart  If 
you  got  this  from  me." 

"I  won't  get  it.  They  will  teach  us 
how  to  be  careful  and  sanitary  and 
take  proper  precautions  and  things 
like  that.  I  am  going  to  be  very,  very 
careful.  Why.  honey.  1  won't  get  it. 
But,  David,  I  would  rather  get  It  than 
I  go  away  and  leave  you.    I  couldn't  do 


that.     I  should  never  be  happy  again 
if  I  left  you  when  you  were  needing 

me." 

David  turned  his  face  to  the  wall. 
"Maybe,  dear,"  he  said  very  gently, 
"maybe  it  would  be  better  if  you  did 
go  home — better  for  me.  I  need  per- 
fect rest,  you  know,  and  we  talk  and 
laugh  so  much  and  have  such  good 
times  together.  I  don't  know,  possibly 
I  might  get  well  faster— alone." 

For  a  long  moment  Carol  gazed  at 
him  in  horror.  "David,"  she  gasped, 
"don't  say  that.  Dear,  I  will  go  home 
if  it  makes  you  worse  to  have  me.  I 
will  do  anything.  I  only  want  to  help 
you.  But  I  will  be  very  nice  and  quiet, 
like  a  mouse,  and  never  say  a  word, 
and  not  laugh  once,  if  you  take  me 
with  you.  David,  do  I  make  you  feel 
sicker?  Does  my  chatter  weary  you? 
I  thought  I  was  helping  to  amuse  you." 
"Carol,  I  can't  lie  like  that  even  to 
send  you  away  from  me.  Maybe  I 
ought  to,  but  I  can't.  Why,  sweetheart, 
you  are  the  only  thing  left  in  the 
world.  You  are  the  world  to  me  now. 
Dear,  I  said  it  for  your  sake,  not  for 
mine,  Carol,  never  for  mine." 

Slowly  the  smiles  struggled  through 
the  anguish  in  her  face,  and  she  re- 
sumed her  kissing  of  his  fingers. 

"Silly  old  goose,"  she  murmured; 
"big  old  silly  goose.  Just  because  he'a 
a  preacher  he  wants  to  boss  all  the 
time.  Can't  boss  me.  I  won't  be 
bossed.  I  like  to  boss  myself.  I  won't 
let  my  beautiful  old  David  go  off  out 
there  to  flirt  with  the  nurses  and 
Indian  girls  and  whoever  else  is  out 
there.  I  should  say  not.  I'll  stick 
right  along,  and  whenever  a  woman 
turns  our  way,  I'll  shout:  'Married! 
I  He  is  mine!'" 

David  laughed  at  her  passionate  dia- 
cussion  to  herself. 

"Besides,  I  have  been  learning  a  lot 
of   things.      I've   been   talking   to   the 
doctor    privately    when    you    couldn't 
hear." 
"Indeed!" 

"Oh,  yes,  and  we  are  great  friends. 
He  says  if  we  Just  live  clean,  white, 
sanitary  lives,  I  am  safe.  I  must  keep 
strong  and  fat,  and  the  germs  can't 
get  a  start.  And  he  has  been  telling 
me  lots  of  rice  things  to  do.  David, 
I  know  I  can  help  you.  The  doctor 
said  so.  He  says  I  must  be  happy  and 
gay,  and  be  positively  sure  you  will  be 
well  again  In  time,  and  I  can  do  you 
more  good  than  a  tonic.  Yes,  he  said 
that  very  thing.  Doctor  O'Hara  did. 
Now  please  beg  my  pardon,  and  maybe 
I'll  forgive  you." 

David  promptly  did.  and  peace  was 
restored. 

A  committee  of  brotherly  ministera 
was  sent  out  from  the  Presbytery  to 
find  how  things  were  going  in  the  lit- 
tle manse  in  the  Heights.  Very  gently, 
very  tenderly  they  made  their  inquiries 
of  Carol,  and  Carol  answered  frankly. 
"With  the  furniture  money  we  have 
six  hundred  dollars,"  she  told  them 
rather  proudly. 

"That's  just  fine.    It  will  take  you  to 
Albuquerque  and  keep  you  straight  for 
a  few  months,  and  by  that  time  we'll 
have  things  in  hand  back  here.     You 
know,   Mrs.  Duke,  you  and   David  be- 
long to   us,  and   we  are  going  to  see 
you  through.     And  then  when  it  is  all 
over  we'll  get  him  a  church  out  there. 
Why,   everything   Is   going   splendidly. 
Now.    remember,    it    may    be    a    few 
months,  or  it  may  be  ten  years,  but  we 
are  back  of  you,  and  we  are  going  to 
see  you   through.     Don't  ever  wonder 
where  next  month's  board   is  to  come 
from.     It   will  come.'  It  Isn't  charity. 
Mrs.  Duke.     It  is  just  the  big  brother- 
hood   of   the   church,    that's   all.      We 
are    going   to   b.e    your    brothers,    and 
fathers,  and — mothers,  too.  if  you  will 
have  us." 

The  devoted  mansers  rallied  around 
them,  weeping  over  them,  griving  them 
good  advice,  along  with  other  more 
material,  but  not  more  helpful,  assist- 
ance and  declaring  they  always  knew 
David  was  too  good  to  live.  And  when 
Carol  resentfully  assured  them  that 
David  was  still  very  much  alive,  and 
maybe  wasn't  as  good  as  they  thought, 
they  retaliated  by  suggesting  that  her 
life  was  in  no  danger  on  that  score. 
On  the  occasion  of  Doctor  O'Hara's 
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last  visit,  Carol  followed  him  out  to 
the  porch. 

"You  haven't  presented  your  bill," 
she  reminded  him.  "And  it's  a  good 
thing  for  you  we  are  preachers  or  we 
might  have  slipped  away  in  the  night." 

"I  haven't  any  bill  against  you,"  he 
said,  smiling  kindly  down  at  her. 

Carol  fiushed.  "Doctor,"  she  pro- 
tested, "we  expected  to  pay  you.  We 
have  the  money.  We  don't  want  you 
to  think  we  can't  afford  it.  We  knew 
you  were  an  expensive  doctor,  but  we 
wanted  you  anyhow." 

He  smiled  again.  "I  know  you  have 
the  money,  but,  my  dear  little  girl,  you 
are  going  to  need  every  cent  of  it  and 
more  too  before  you  get  rid  of  this 
specter.  But  I  couldn't  charge  David 
anything  if  he  were  a  millionaire. 
Don't  you  understand — this  is  the  only 
way  we  doctors  have  of  showing  what 
we  think  of  the  big  work  these  preach- 
ers are  doing  here  and  there  around 
the  country?" 

"But,  doctor,"  said  Carol  confusedly, 
"we  are — Presbyterians,  you  know — 
we  are  Protestants." 

The  doctor  laughed.  "And  I  am  a 
Catholic.  But  what  is  your  point? 
David  is  doing  good  work,  not  my  kind 
perhaps,  and  not  my  way,  but  I  hope, 
my  dear,  we  are  big  enough  and  broad 
enough  to  take  off  our  hats  to  a  good 
worker  whether  he  does  things  just  our 
way  or  not." 

Carol  looked  abashed.  She  caught 
her  under  lip  between  her  teeth,  and 
kept  here  eyes  upon  the  floor  for  a 
moment.   Finally  she  faced  him  bravely. 

"I  wasn't  big  or  broad — not  even  a 
little  teensy  bit,"  she  said  honestly. 
"I  was  a  little,  shut-in,  self-centered 
goose.  But  I  believe  I  am  learning 
things  now.  You  are  grand,"  she  said, 
holding  out  her  slender  hand. 

The  doctor  took  it  in  his.  "Carol, 
don't  forget  to  laugh  when  you  get  to 
Albuquerque.  You  will  be  sick,  and 
sorry,  and  there  will  be  sobs  in  your 
heart,  and  your  soul  will  cry  aloud, 
but — keep  laughing,  for  David  Is  going 
to  need  it." 

Carol  went  directly  to  her  husband. 

"David,  I  am  learning  lots  of  per- 
fectly wonderful  things.  If  I  live  to 
be  a  thousand  years  old — oh,  David,  I 
believe  by  that  time  I  can  love  every- 
body on  earth,  and  have  sympathy  for 
all  and  condemnation  for  none;  and 
I  will  really  know  that  nearly  everyone 
In  the  world  is  very  good,  and  those 
that  are  not  are  pretty  good." 

David  burst  )nto  laughter  at  her 
words.  "Poorly  expressed,  but  finely 
meant,"  he  cried.  "Are  you  trying  to 
become  the  preacher  in  our  family?" 

"All  packed  up  and  ready  to  start," 
she  said  thoughtfully,  "and  tomorrow 
night  we  leave  our  darling  little  manse, 
and  our  precious  old  mansers,  and  turn 
cowboy.  Aren't  you  glad  you  didn't 
send  me  home?" 

CHAPTER  X 

WHERE   HEALTH  BEGINS 

In  a  little  white  cottage  tent,  at  the 
end  of  a  long  row  of  minutely  similar 
little  white  cottage  tents,  sat  David  and 
Carol  In  the  early  evening  of  a  day  in 
May,  looking  wistfully  out  at  the  wide 
sweep  of  gray  mesa  land,  reaching 
miles  away  to  the  mountains,  blue  and 
solemn  in  the  distance. 

"Do — do  you  feel  better  yet.  David?" 
Carol  asked  at  last,  desperately  deter- 
mined to  break  the  menacing  silence. 

David  drew  his  breath.  "I  can't 
seem  to  notice  any  difference  yet,"  he 
replied  honestly.  "It  doesn't  look 
much  like  Missouri,  does  It?" 

"It  is  pretty — very  pretty,"  she  said 
resolutely. 

"Carol,  be  a  good  Presbyterian  and 
tell  the  truth.  Do  you  wish  you  had 
gone  home,  to  green  and  grassy  Iowa?" 

"David  Duke,  I  am  at  home,  and  here 
is  where  I  want  to  be  and  no  place 
else  in  the  world.     It  Is  big  and  bleak 

and   bare,  but You  are  going  to 

get  well,  aren't  you,  David?" 

"Of  course  I  am,  but  give  me  time. 
Even  Miracle  Land  can't  transform 
weakness  to  health  in  two  hours." 

"I  must  go  over  to  the  ofllce.  Mrs. 
Hartley  said  she  wanted  to  give  me 
^nae  instructions."    Card  rose  quickly 


and  stepped  outside  the  cottage. 

Crossing  the  mesa  she  met  three 
men  who  stopped  her  with  a  gesture. 
They  were  of  sadly  similar  appearance, 
tall,  thin,  shoulders  stooped,  hair  dull 
and  lusterless,  eyes  dry  and  bright. 
Carol  thought  at  first  they  were  broth- 
ers, and  so  they  were — brothers  in  the 
grip  of  the  great  white  plague. 

"Are  you  a  lunger?"  ejaculated  one 
of  them   in  astonishment,  noting  the 
light    in    her    eyes   and    the   flush    in 
her  cheeks. 
"A— lunger?" 

"Yes — have  you  got  the  bugs?" 
"The  bugs!" 

"Say,  are  you  chasing  the  cure?" 
"Of  course  not,"  interrupted  the  old- 
est of  the  three  Impatiently.    "There's 
nothing  the  matter   with   her,  except 
that  she's  a  lunger's  wife.     Your  hus- 
band is  the  minister  from  St.  Louis, 
isn't  he?" 
"Yes — I  am  Mrs.  Duke." 
"I  am  Thompson.     I  used  to  be  a 
medical    missionary    in    the    Ozarks. 
How  is  your  husband?" 

"Oh,  he  is  doing  nicely,"  she  said 
brightly — the  brightness  assumed  to 
hide  the  fear  in  her  heart  that  some 
day  David  might  look  like  that. 

Thompson  laughed  disagreeably. 
"Sure,  they  always  do  nicely  at  first. 
But  when  the  bugs  get  'em,  they're 
gone.  They  think  they're  better;  they 
say  they  are  getting  well — God!" 

Carol  looked  at  him  with  question- 
ing reproach  in  the  shadowed  eyes. 
"It  does  not  hurt  us  to  hope,  at  least," 
she  said  gently.  "It  does  no  harm,  and 
it  makes  us  happier." 

"Oh,  yes,"  came  the  bitter  answer. 
"Sure  it  does.  But  wait  a  few  years. 
Bugs  eat  hope  and  happiness  as  well  as 
lungs." 

Carol  quivered.  "You  make  me 
afraid,"  she  said. 

"Thompson  is  an  old  croak,"  inter- 
rupted one  of  the  younger  men,  smil- 
ing encouragement.  "Don't  waste  your 
time  on  him — talk  to  me.  He  is. such 
a  grouch  that  he  gives  the  bugs  a  regu- 
lar bed  to  sleep  in.  He'd  have  been 
well  years  ago  if  he  hadn't  been  such 
a  chronic  kicker.  Cheer  up,  Mrs.  Duke. 
Of  course  your  husband  will  get  along. 
Got  it  right  at  the  start,  didn't  you?" 
"Oh,  yes,  right  at  the  very  start." 
"That's  good.  Most  people  fool 
around  too  long  and  then  it's  too  late, 
and  all  their  own  fault.  Sure,  your 
husband  is  all  right.  It's  too  bad 
Thompson  can't  die,  isn't  it?  He's  got 
too  mean  a  disposition  to  keep  on 
living  with  white  folks." 

"Oh,  I  shouldn't  say  that,"  disclaimed 
Carol  quickly.  "He — he  is  just  not 
quite  like  the  people  I  have  known. 
I  didn't  know  how  to  take  him.  He 
was  only  joking,  of  course."  She 
smiled  forgivingly  at  him,  and  Thomp- 
son had  the  grace  to  flush  a  little. 

"I  am  Jimmy  Jones,"  said  the  sec- 
ond man.  "I  was  a  bartender  in  little 
old  Chi.  Far  cry  from  a  missionary  to 
a  bartender,  but  I'll  take  my  chances 
on  Paradise  with  Thompson  any  day." 
"A — a  bartender."  Carol  rubbed  her 
slender  fingers  in  bewilderment. 

"I  am  Arnold  Barrows,  formerly  a 
Latin  professor.  Amo,  wo4,  mat,'"  said 
the  third  man  suddenly.  "1  am  look- 
ing for  my  Paradise  right  here  on 
earth,  and  I  am  sorry  you  are  married. 
My  idea  of  Paradise  is  a  girl  like  you 
and  a  man  like  me,  and  everything 
else  go  hang." 

Carol  drew  herself  up  as  though 
poised  for  filght,  a  startled  bird  taking 
wing. 

Thompson  and  Jones  laughed  at  her 
horrified  face,  but  the  professor  main- 
tained his  solemn  gravity. 

"He  is  just  a  fool,"  said  the  bar- 
tender encouragingly.  "Don't  bother 
about  him.  It  Is  not  you  in  particular; 
he  is  nuts  on  all  the  girls.  Cheer  up. 
We're  not  so  bad  as  we  sound.  I  have 
a  cottage  near  you.  Tell  the  parson 
I'll  be  in  tomorrow  to  give  him  the 
latest  light  on  the  bonfires  in  perdi- 
tion. I  know  all  about  them.  Tell  him 
we'll  organize  a  combination  prayer- 
meeting;  he  can  lead  the  prayer,  and 
I'll  give  advanced  lessons  in  bunny- 
hugs  and  fancy  fizzes." 
"Good     night  —  good     night  —  good 


night,"  gasped  Carol. 

Forgetting  her  errand  to  the  office, 
she  rushed  back  to  David,  to  safety, 
to  the  sheltering  folds  of  the  little 
white  cottage  tent. 

He  questioned  her  curiously  about 
her  experience,  and,  although  she  tried 
to  evade  the  harsher  points,  he  drew 
every  word  from  her  reluctant  lips. 

"Lunger — and  bugs — and  chasers — ^it 
doesn't  sound  nice,  David." 

"But  maybe  it  is  the  best  thing,  after 
all.  We  are  not  used  to  it  yet,  but 
I  suppose  it  is  better  for  them  to  take 
It  lightly  and  laugh  and  be  funny  about 
it.  They  have  to  spend  a  lifetime  with 
the  specter,  you  know — maybe  the  jok- 
ing takes  away  some  of  the  grimness." 

Carol  shivered  a  little. 

"Aren't  you  going  to  the  office?" 

"No,  I  am  not.  If  Mrs.  Hartley 
wants  to  see  me,  she  can  come  here. 
I  am  scared,  honestly.  Let's  do  some- 
thing.    Let's  go  to  bed,  David." 

It  was  a  two-roomed  cottage,  a  thin 
canvas  wall  separating  the  rooms. 
There  were  window  fiaps  on  every  side, 


and  conscientiously  Carol  left  them 
every  one  upraised,  although  she  had 
goose  fiesh  every  time  she  glanced  into 
the  black  wall  of  darkness  outside  the 
circle  of  their  lights,  a  wall  only  puno 
tuated  by  the  yellow  rays  of  light 
here  and  there,  where  the  more  riotous 
guests  of  the  institution  were  dissi- 
pating up  to  the  wicked  hour  oi 
9  o'clock. 

"Good  night,  David — you  will  call 
me  if  you  want  anything,  won't  you?" 
And  Carol  leaped  into  bed,  desperately 
afraid  a  lizard  or  a  scorpion  or  a  centi> 
pede  might  lie  beneath  in  wait  for 
unwary  pink  toes  once  the  guarding 
lights  were  out. 

This  was  the  land  where  health 
began— the  land  of  pure,  light  air,  of 
clear  and  penetrating  sunshine,  the 
land  of  ruddy  cheeks  and  bounding 
blood.  This  was  the  land  which  would 
bring  color  back  to  the  pale  face  of 
David,  would  restore  the  vigor  to  his 
step,  the  ring  to  his  voice.  It  was  the 
land  where  health  began. 

She  must  live  it,  she  would  love  it» 


1lbu  Can  Afford  a  Farm  iii 

Fertile  Ontario  o*^  Quebec 
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The  wave  of  high  land  prices  may  well  tuml| 
i '  WT  your  attention  to  the  opportunities  to  be  found 

'*  m  these  two  older  Provinces  of  Canada.  Here,  close  to  im- 

mense cities— great  industrial  centers— with  all  the  conveniences 
to  be  found  in  any  land  anywhere,  are  farms  which  may  be  bought  at 
very  reasonable  prices.    Owners  are  retiring,  independent— in  many 
cases  rich.    High  prices  for  all  farm  products,  good  markets,  all  the 
conveniences  of  old.  well-settled  districts,  beckonb^ou  to  investigate. 
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k  Wonderland  of  Opportunity  for  fho  Plonoor. 

If  your  means  will  not  permit  you  to  buy  an  established  farm, 
Ontario  and  Quebec  offer  great  fertile  regions  where  the  pioneer 
can  hew  out  a  home  for  himself  and  family— where  prosperity  and 
,  independence  are  to  be  won  by  those  who  will  put  forth  the  «Iort. 
Every  branch  of  agriculture  may  be  followed  m  these  Provinces; 
dairying  and  stock  raising  are  particularly  successfuL 

For,  illustrated  literature,  maps,  etc.,  write  Department  of 
Immigration,  Ottawa.  Canada,  or 

F.  A.  HARRISON 
200  North  Second  St,  Harriiburg,  Pa. 

Canadian  Goremment  Asent 


GOLD  MONOGRAM  DINNER  SET  FREE 

YOUR  OWN  INITIAL-DISTINCnVE-INDIVIOUAL-ELEGANT 

■ft|^  A9-DIFOF  QL  I'  These  dishes  are  not  the  kind  you  see  every  |day,  but  the  ezquistM^ 
DIVI  "Tfc^r^ifciWKi  9K  ■  ultra-fashionable  kind;  the  pure  white,  lovely  decormted  and  dainty 
set  such  as  we  offer  you  herewith.  We  have  hunted  a  long  time  and  have  searched  the  country  over  to  find  a 
set  of  dishes  we  could  offer  the  lady  readers  of  this  paper  as  something  so  far  above  the  ordinary  dMl  ■■  m^m 
dub  sffsft  would  sal*  by  wafuxwn.  Here  is  a  set  of  dishes  you  will  be  proud  to  put  on  the  table  when  "com- 
pany  comes."  A  set  of  dishes  so  exquisite  in  design,  so  beautiful  in  finish  that  every  one  who  sees  them  will 
exclaim  in  admiration.  Every  piece  in  this  set  (there  are  42  in  all)  is  decorated  in  ^Id.  Every  piece  except 
butter  plates  will  have  your  monogram  initial  in  gold.    This  makes  the  set  as  distmctive  and  original  as  ■ 


made  to  your  special  order.    Heretofore  only  the  highest  priced  and  most  expensive  dishes  in  the  world  ' 
made  with  the  owner's  initial.    Tmi  caa  g«t  tUs  Ml  ai  iailial  diabtt  fr««,  wilhil  aaa'cMt  af  vaor  awa  atacy. 

FREE  OFFER-Send  No  Money  JS,'.?5^.Sl*«'abS2^%^r'a?4g:  13 

US  money  collected  and  for  your  trouble  «•  vitt  MkI  yOtt  THIS  OAND  «-HECB  ODmER  SET.    Write  i 
You  wiU  be  surprised  sad  dclicbtcd.y  Nil  Ow  SEITi;  INO 
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she  did  love  it.  It  was  a  rich,  beauti- 
ful, gracious  land — gray,  sandy,  barren, 
but  green  with  promise  to  Carol  and 
to  David,  as  it  had  been  to  thousands 
of  others  who  came  that  way  with  a 
burden  of  weakness  buoyed  by  hope. 
A  shrill  shriek  sounded  outside  the 
tent — a  dangerous  rustling  in  the  sand, 
a  crinkling  of  dead  leaves  in  the  cor- 
ners of  the  steps,  a  ring,  a  roar,  a  wild 
tumult.  Something  whirled  to  the  floor 
in  David's  room,  papers  rattled,  cur- 
tains flapped,  and  there  was  a  metallic 
patter  on  the  uncarpeted  floor  of  the 
tent.  Carol  gave  an  indistinct  murmur 
of  fear,  and  burrowed  beneath  the 
covers. 

It  was  David  who  threw  back  the 
blankets  and  turned  on  the  lights.  Just 
a  sand  storm,  that  was  all — a  common 
sand  storm,  without  which  New  iVlexioo 
might  be  almost  any  other  place  on 
earth.  David's  Bible  had  been  whirled 
from  the  window  ledge,'  and  fine  sand 
was  piling  in  through  the  screens. 

Carol  withdrew  from  the  covers  m03t 
courageously  when  she  heard  the  com- 
forting click  of  the  electric  switch  and 
the  reassuring  squeak  of  David's  feet 
on  the  floor  of  the  room. 

"Everything's  all  right,"  he  called  to 
her.  "Don't  get  scared.  Will  you  help 
me  put  these  flaps  down?" 

Carol  leaped  from  her  bed  at  that, 
and  ran  to  lower  the  windows.  Then 
she  sat  by  David's  side  while  the  storm 
raged  outside,  roaring  and  piling  sand 
against  the  little  tent. 

After  that,  to  bed  once  more,  still 
determinedly  in  love  with  the  land  of 
health,  and  praying  fervently  for 
morning. 

Soon  David's  heavy  breathing  pro- 
claimed him  sound  asleep.  But  sleep 
would  not  come  to  Carol.  She  gazed 
as  one  hypnotized  into  the  starry 
brightness  of  the  black  sky  as  she 
could  see  it  through  the  window  beside 
her.  How  ominously  dark  it  was! 
Softly  she  8lipi>ed  out  of  bed  and 
lowered  the  flaps  of  the  window.  She 
did  not  like  that  darkness.  After  the 
storm,  David  had  insisted  the  windows 
must  be  opened  again — that  was  the 
first  law  of  lungers  and  chasers. 

She  was  cold  when  she  got  back 
Into  bed,  for  the  chill  of  the  mounfain 
nights  was  new  to  her.  And  an  hour 
later,  when  she  was  almost  dozing, 
footsteps  prowled  alK>ut  the  tent,  loiter- 
ing in  the  leaves  outside  her  western 
window.  David  was  sleeping;  she  must 
not  interfere  with  a  moment  of  his  re- 
storing rest.  She  clasped  her  hands 
beneath  the  covers,  and  moistened  her 
feverish  lips.  It  it  were  an  Indian 
lurking  there,  his  deadly  tomahawk  up- 
raised, she  prayed  he  might  strike  the 
fatal  blow  at  once.  But  the  steps 
passed,  and  she  climbed  on  her  knees 
and  lowered  the  flaps  on  the  side  where 
the  steps  sounded. 

Later  the  sudden  tinkle  of  a  bell 
across  the  grounds  startled  her  into 
sitting  posture.  No,  it  wasn't  David, 
after  all — somebody  else — some  other 
woman's  David,  likely,  ringing  for  the 
nurse.  Carol  sighed.  How  could  David 
get  well  and  strong  out  here,  with  all 
these  other  sick  ones  to  wrin?;  his 
heart  with  pity?  Were  the  do«'tor.s 
surely  right — was  this  the  land  of 
health? 

Again  footsteps  approached  the  tont, 
stirring  up  the  dry  sand,  and  again 
Carol  held  her  breath  until  the/  had 
passed.  Then  she  grimly  closed  the 
windows  on  the  third  side  of  her  room, 
and  smiled  to  herself  as  she  thought: 
"I'll  «et  them  up  again  before  David 
Is  awake." 

But  she  crept  into  bed  and  slept 
at  last. 

Early,  very  early,  she  was  awakened 
by  the  sunlight  pouring  upon  the  flaps 
at  the  windows.  It  was  5  o'clo<;k,  and 
very  cold.  Carol  wrapped  a  blanket 
about  her,  and  peeked  in  upon  her 
husband. 

"Good    morning,"    she    greeted    him 
brightly.     "Isn't  it  lovely  and  bright? 
How  is  my  nice  old  boy?    Nearly  well?" 
"Just  fine.    How  did  you  sleep?" 
"Like  a  top,"  she  declared. 
"Were  you  afraid?" 
"Urn,  not  exactly."  she  denied,  grlano- 
ing  at  him  with  suddea  suspicion. 


"Did  the  wind  blow  all  your  flaps 
down?" 

"How  did  you  know?" 

"Oh,  I  was  up  long  ago  looking  in 
on  you.  We'll  get  a  room  over  in  the 
main  building  today.  It  costs  more, 
but  the  accommodations  are  so  much 
better.  We  are  directly  on  the  path 
from  the  street,  so  we  hear  every  pass- 
ing footstep." 

Carol  blushed.  "I  am  not  afraid," 
she  insisted.    > 

"We'll  get  a  room,  just  the  same.  It 
will  be  easier  for  you  all  the  way 
around." 

Carol  flung  open  tho  door  and  gazed 


out  upon  the  land  of  health.  The  long, 
desolate  mesa  land  stretched  far  away 
to  the  mountains,  now  showing  pink 
and  rosy  in  the  early  sunshine.  The 
little  white  tents  about  them  were  as 
suggestively  pitiful  as  before.  There 
were  no  trees,  no  flowers,  no  carpeting 
grass  to  brighten  the  desolation. 

Bare,  bleak,  sandy  slopes  reached  to 
the  mountains  on  every  side.  David 
sat  up  in  bed  and  looked  out  with  her. 

"Just  a  long,  bare  slope  of  sand,  isn't 
it?"  she  whispered.  "Sand  and  cactus 
— no  roses  blooming  here  upon  the 
sandy  slopes." 

"Yes,  just  sandy  slopes  to  the  moun- 


tains— but,  Carol,  they  are  sunny — bare 
and  bleak,  but  still  they  are  sunny  for 
us.    Let's  not  lose  sight  of  that." 
(To  he  continued) 

The  Sixth  Decennial  Census,  taken 
in  1840,  was  the  first  one  to  cover 
agricultural  statistics,  now  one  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  entire 
census. 

About  650  people  were  engaged  in 
taking  the  first  census  of  the  United 
States.  The  1920  census  will  require 
the  services  of  90,000. 
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The  country s  biggest  rancher-- 
what  he  thinks  about  the  packers 

Robert  J.  Kleburg  is  manager  of  the  "Million 
Acre  Ranch" in  Texas.  He  keeps  about  40, 000 
breeding  cattle.  The  following  is  from  his 
remarks  made  recently  before  a  committee: 


"Their  (the  packers')  busi- 
ness prospers  most  when 
they  have  an  ample  and 
regular  supply  of  live  stock 
from  which  to  draw. 

"It  therefore  follows,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  it  is 
to  the  interests  of  the  pack- 
ers to  foster,  not  to  hamper, 
live  stock  production.  In 
•  order  to  do  this  they  must 
pay  the  producer  of  live 
stock  a  fair  price  for  his 
products,  so  that  he,  the 
producer,  may  be  enabled 
to  stay  in  business. 

"I  therefore  contend  and 
believe  that  the  producer  of 
live  stock  who  conducts 
his  business  properly  has 
nothing  whatever  to  fear 
.  from  the  packers.  He  needs 
the  packers  to  prepare  his 
product  for  the  market  and 
to  distribute  it. 

"Without  the  aid  of  the 
packers  the  production  of 
live  stock  could  not  exist 
as  an  industry. 

"I  can  well  remember  when 
there  was  no  real  market 


for  live  stock  in  the  part  of 
the  country  in  which  I  lived 
— southwest  Texas. 

"In  those  days  we  drove 
the  steer  to  ttie  butcher's 
pen.  The  butcher  would 
slaughter  him,  throw  away 
the  head,  horns,  hoofs  and 
.other  offal,  and  give  the  pro- 
ducer credit  for  so  much 
meat  at  his  shop.  All  of 
this  waste  is  now  saved 
and  marketed.  *  *  *  * 

"I  believe  that  when  a  busi- 
ness is  as  big  as  the  packers* 
business,  that  business  has 
to  be  conducted  properly 
and  on  business  lines  and 
on  principles  of  fairness  to 
the  public. 

"I  do  not  believe  they  can 
afford  in  their  own  interests 
to  conduct  their  business  in 
such  a  way  that  it  injures 
the  great  mass  of  people 
with  whom  they  do  busi- 
ness. *  *  *  * 

**Nor  do  I  believe  that  the 
packer  can  control  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand." 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

Founded  1868 
A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  30,000  shareholders 
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A  Dairy  Country  Below  Sea  Level 


R.  "NV.  BALOERSTON 
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[This  is  the  second  letter  we  have 
received  from  the  secretary  of  the 
Interstate  Milk  Producers'  Association 
regarding  his  trip  to  Germany  for  a 
six  months'  stay,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Hoover,  to  help  feed  the  Grerman 
children. — Editor.] 

To  the  newcomer  Holland  •  presents 
a  very  striking  picture,  and  particu- 
larly if  he  be  interested  in  things  ^ri- 
cultural.  Many  of  us  acquainted  with 
the  level  stretches  of  the  Eastern  Shore 
or  New  Jersey  can  hardly  imagine 
anything  more  level.  But  Holland  is 
more  level,  and  its  level  fields  average 
five  feet  below  sea  level.  The  parts 
which  have  been  reclaimed  are  all 
teeming  with  a  population  that  owes 
Its  life  to  the  tireless  pumping  of  the 
Innumerable  Dutch  windmills,  whose 
broad  wings  are  always  included  in 
any  conventionel  Dutch  landscape. 
During  the  last  two  days  of  1919  the 
farmers  were  all  out  in  their  fields, 
plowing  such  of  them  as  they  can  drain 
sufficiently,  turning  over  some  others 
with  the  old,  laborious  spade — though 
this  is  not  so  common  now — or  in  the 
ditches,  cleaning  and  deepening  them 
for  the  next  year.  These  ditches  start 
with  mere  furrows,  beautifully  straight 
and  equidistant  about  every  hundred 
yards;  where  they  empty  at  the  end  of 
the  field  is  a  big,  wide  stream,  which 
seems  to  divide  the  ^elde  and  must  be 
bridged  to  gain  access.  Sometimes 
this  stream  sluggishly  runs  to  a  wind- 
mill, which  pumps  the  water  up  to  the 
canal  to  carry  it  to  the  sea. 

The  fields  were  being  manured,  in 
many  cases  by  hand,  from  heaps  that 
were  evidently  dumped  from  the 
three-wheeled  carts  which  are  drawn 
about  the  farms  by  horses  which  are 
attached  to  a  mere  hook  above  the 
swivel  front  wheel  and  which  seem  not 
to  need  any  tongue.  The  grass  was 
still  green,  and  showed  even  in  winter 
the  effect  of  good  care,  for  the  sod  was 
always  thick  and  healthy.  Small  flocks 
of  sheep  and  some  heifers  and  colts 
Btill  browsed  about,  but  the  dairy  cows 
were  housed,  literally,  for  quite  gen- 
erally house  and  barn  would  be  one 
building.  The  women  would  be  seen 
caring  for  the  stock  as  we  rode  by, 
and  the  farm  yards  looked  clean  and 
well  ordered  as  a  result  of  their  labors. 
There  was  some  American  farming 
machinery  to  be  seen,  but  in  most  cases 
it  was  evidently  European,  and  the  big 
plows  were  drawn  by  sturdy  horses. 

On  New  Year's  Day  everybody  took 
a  holiday.  It  was  clear  (for  a  change), 
and  good  clothes  could'  be  exhibited. 
We  didn't  see  many  of  the  character- 
istic Dutch  costumes;  it  looked  much 
like  rural  United  States  out  for  a  good 
time.  But  they  don't~nse  automobiles 
bere.  Many  lads  and  lassies  were  out 
on  the  ubiquitous  bicycles  (solid  rub- 
ber tires),  and  the  old  folks  rode  in 
tsrpical  "one-hoss  shays" — just  two 
heavy  wheels,  a  big,  roomy  canvas- 
covered  cart  bed  mounted  with  a  kind 
cf  springs,  and  the  old,  faithful  farm 
horse  took  them  to  church  very  com- 
fortably. The  city  folks  were  out  in 
more  elaborate  vehicles  of  the  same 
general  type.  But  most  people  walked 
or  rode  on  the  comfortable  Dutch  trol- 
leys and  trams. 

One  could  but  admire  the  energy  and 


perseverance  of  the  people  of  Holland 
and  want  to  go  back  to  see  the  results 
of  their  labors  at  the  time  of  the  har- 
vest. I  rode  through  the  bulb  districts 
of  Harlem,  passed  the  great  peat  bogs 
which  furnish  a  large  part  of  their 
fuel,  crossed  the  great  pasture  fields 
between  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam, 
walked  in  the  beautiful  parks  of  The 
Hague  and  by  the  sea  at  Zantvoort, 
and  altogether  saw  much  more  than 
one  would  expect  of  the  compact  little 
kingdom  of  the  gracious  Queen  Wil- 
helmina  in  the  three  days  at  our  dis- 
posal, waiting  for  the  detail-loving 
officials  to  vise  passports  and  the  train 
to  start  for  Berlin. 

We  met  only  the  greatest  courtesy 
from  officials.  Our  baggage  was  sent 
through   without  question,   because   of 


Feeder  Cattle  and  Sheep  for 
Eastern  States 

W.    H.    TOM  HAVE 

A  review  of  the  stocker  and  feeder 
cattle  shipments  from  the  Chicago 
market  during  the  past  year  gives  a 
total  of  50,030  head  of  cattle  of  J;his 
class  shipped  into  Pennsylvania.  Illi- 
nois leads  with  a  total  of  177,312  head, 
Indiana  second  with  73,538  head,  Ohio 
third  with  63,952  head,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania fourth.  This  number  does  not 
cover  all  the  cattle  fed  in  the  state, 
but  only  those  shipped  from  one  mar- 
ket. The  number  shipped  from  other 
markets  will  far  exceed  the  number 
brought  in  from  the  Chicago  market. 
The  largest  shipments  were  made  dur- 
ing the  months  of  August,  September, 
October,  November  and  December.  The 
reason  for  the  large  shipments  at  that 
season  of  the  year  is  due  to  the  activity 
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A  Jersey  cow,   " Beaudeaert  Pet,  "  presented  to  the  Conn.  Agri.  College  fry  Col.  A.  V.  Barnes 


the  charitable  character  of  our  mis- 
sion, and  we  all  came  away  with  great 
love  and  admiration  for  this  people, 
who  have  had  to  be  ever  at  work  in 
order  to  hold  their  fertile  farms  from 
generation  to  generation  from  the  en- 
croachments of  the  sea  and  who  have 
even  dared  to  drive  it  back  to  get  more 
acres  to  furnish  food  for  their  teeming 
cities  and  to  have  some  supplies  to 
export  in  exchange  for  those  things 
they  cannot  themselves  produce. 

We  have  been  about  a  week  in  (Ger- 
many now,  and  I  hope  to  have  a 
German  atory  to  follow  soon.  I  am 
investigating  milk  distribution  in  vari- 
ous cities  now,  and  cannot  well  get 
out  to  the  Country,  especially  as  I  find 
it  rains  most  generally  in  Hamburg. 
We  were  in  Berlin  last  week,  and  our 
committee  has  now  scattered  somewhat. 
Conditions  here  are  not  encouraging, 
but  can  be  very  materially  improved 
if  the  United  States,  or,  better,  the 
whole  Entente,  wakes  up  to  the  fact 
that  Germany  cannot  be  expected  to  pay 
any  indemnity  on  an  empty  stomach, 
with  idle  factories  and  without  ade- 
quate transportation.  We  have  talked 
with  many  who  gave  us  most  interest- 
ing accounts  of  present  economic  con- 
ditions, but  one  week  does  not  begin  to 
give  us  a  chance  to  see  much  first  hand. 

Hamburg,  Oermany,  Jan.  11,  19Z0. 


of  the  feeder  market  in  filling  the  feed 
lots  in  the  state.  New  York  received 
9872  cattle  from  the  Chicago  market 
during  this  same  period,  thus  indi- 
cating the  lack  of  large  cattle-feeding 
centers  in  that  state  such  as  are  found 
in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  The  total 
number  shipped  from  this  market  dur- 
ing the  twelve  months  of  1919  was 
508,871  head. 

The  total  number  of  feeder  sheep 
shipped  from  the  Chicago  market  dur- 
ing this  same  period  was  1,106,034  head. 
Illinois  leads  with  325,677,  Michigan 
second  with  230,019  head,  Indiana  third 
with  118,577,  Ohio  fourth  with  109,692, 
and  New  York  fifth  with  a  total  of 
90,926  head.  Pennsylvania  received 
only  14.858  head.  The  sheep-feeding 
industry  has  never  been  fully  developed 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  it  seems  that 
more  lambs  should  be  shipped  in  and 
fattened  each  year  on  the  Pennsylvania 
farms.  New  York,  on  the  other  hand, 
holds  an  important  place  in  the  sheep- 
feeding  industry  of  the  country. 


Suggested  Live  Stock  Rations 

The  following  are  the  live  stock 
rations  for  February  suggested  by  the 
animal  husbandry  workers  at  the  state 
college  of  agriculture  at  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 
In  the  case  of  the  dairy  cow  ration 
the  approximate  cost  is  also  given. 

For  dairy  cows:    300  pounds  wheat 


bran,  $7.68;  200  pounds  cornmeal, 
$6.72;  200  pounds  oil  meal,  $8.22;  300 
pounds  gluten  feed,  $11.73;  1000  pounds 
will  cost  $34.35;  100  pounds  will  cost 
$3.44;  2000  pounds  will  cost  $68.70. 
The  cost  of  2000  pounds  of  this  ration 
in  January  was  $67.80. 

For  calves  and  young  stock:  300 
pounds  ground  oats,  300  pounds  hominy 
or  ground  barley,  300  pounds  wheat 
bran,    100   pounds   oil    meal. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Special 

March  15th  is  when  our  annual  live 
stock  and  dairy  number  will  be  issued, 
so  it  is  time  now  to  send  us  something 
to  appear  in  it.  We  will  pay  a  dollar 
for  each  letter  we  use,  and  4eel  certain 
that  many  of  our  readers  could  send 
us  interesting  ones  if  they  would  take 
time  to  write  them.  Tell  us  about  only 
one  thing  in  each  letter,  but  there  are 
so  many  phases  to  the  live  stock  in- 
dustry that  you  can  easily  write  two  or 
three  letters  on  entirely  different  sub- 
jects. We  want  swine,  sheep,  beef  cat- 
tle, dairy  cows  and  horses  all  repr^ 
sented  in  our  special,  so  do  not  fear 
that  those  who  always  write  can  tell 
all  there  is  to  be  known.  Letter,s  must 
reach  us  not  later  than  March  1st,  and 
if  stamps  are  enclosed  we  will  return 
those  we  cannot  use  in  our  special 
issue. 


Results  of  Pasturing  Pigs 
The  economy  of  pasturing  pigs  is 
shown  by  the  results  of  thirty-three 
forage  crop  demonstrations  conducted 
in  fourteen  counties  of  this  state  last 
year  by  the  animal  husbandry  exten- 
sion service  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  A  summary  of  these  demon- 
strations shows  that  it  required  475 
pounds  of  grain  to  produce  100  pounds 
of  pork  when  pigs  were  fed  in  the  dry 
lot,  while  312  pounds  of  grain  produced 
the  same  amount  of  gain  when  pigs 
were  on  pasture.  The  saving  in  grain 
bill  was  34.3  per  cent.  There  is  another 
phase  to  be  considered.  Health,  vigor 
and  rapidity  of  growth  are  valued  by 
experienced  swine*  raisers  as  much  aa 
the  saving  in  feed  cost.  They  mean  an 
efficient  herd  and  one  in  which  disease 
is  not  liable  to  gain  a  foothold. 

Over  1000  pigs  were  used  in  these 
demonstrations,  which  ran  114  days. 
The  quality  of  the  animals  was  that 
of  average  feeder  hogs  found  on  Penn- 
sylvania farms.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  period  they  averaged  45  pounds. 
The  average  final  weight  was  134 
pounds,  making  a  daily  gain  of  .7*" 
pounds.  Cost  of  producing  the  forage 
crops  was  computed  from  man  and 
horse  labor,  rent  of  land,  seed,  fertilizer 
and  fences.  This  amounted  to  $2.43 
for  each  100  pounds  gain  in  the  herds. 
Labor  in  feeding  and  interest  on  in- 
vestment came  to  $0.84  per  100  pounds 
gain.  Grain  cost  is  the  determining 
factor,  amounting  to  over  75  per  cent, 
of  the  total  cost  of  production.  Thus 
a  saving  in  the  amount  of  grain  used 
goes  a  long  way  toward  the  efficiency 
of  producing  pork.  Under  present  con- 
ditions it  often  means  the  difference 
between  profit  or  loss  on  the  year's 
work  for  the  swine  grower. 

Nothing  makes  a  better  hog  pasture 
than  alfalfa  or  clover.  Rape  is  good, 
and  may  he  sown  early  enough  to  make 
pasture  for  spring  pigs  as  soon  as  they 
are  ready  for  it. 
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Recognizing  the  Dairy  Type 


M.  G.  FEINT 


It  is  of  great  imi)ortance  that  any 
man  who  buys  dairy  cows,  young 
heifers  intended  for  future  milking,  or 
heifer  calves,  should  be  able  to  recog- 
nize the  signs  that  point  to  a  heavy 
yield  of  milk.  The  smallest  cattle 
owner,  as  well  as  the  owner  of  the  big 
dairy  herd,  needs  to  be  familiar  with 
the  milking  type.  Without  some  stand- 
ard to  compare  with,  one  cannot  get 
very  far  in  judging  of  the  quality 
of  stock. 

There  is  one  place  where  all  dairy- 
men can  study  types  and  arrive  at  a 
standard  in  a  way,  and  that  is  the  ex- 
hibits of  dairy  cattle  at  the  fairs.  Here 
one  can  not  only  see  good  types,  but 
one  can  get  an  idea  of  mating  animals 
so  as  to  improve  the  type.  It  is  one 
thing  to  have  quality,  and  another  to 
transmit  it.  Sires  and  their  get  give 
breeders  many  object  lessons  in  proper 

mating. 

There  is  no  better  place  to  learn  the 
outward    symptoms   of   heavy   milking 
abilities  tMan  in   listening  to  the  lec- 
ture and  see  the  illustration  of  what 
he  means  at  the  stock-judging  contests 
for  boys  at  fairs  that  are  so  popular 
of  late  years.     The  instructor  is  gen- 
erally a  man  well  fitted  to  teach  the 
recognition   of  the  type,  and,  what  is 
better,   he  has  fine  stock  to  illustrate 
his  points.     The  classes  the  boys  are 
allowed  to  judge  are  far  better  stock 
than   the  average   dairyman   ever   has 
the  chance  to  own,  unless  he  studies  the 
matter  of  breeding  it  for  himself. 

At  one  contest  the  writer  witnessed 
last  year,  one  of  the  cows  in  the  class 
of  four,  it  later  developed,  was  valued 
at  $10,000,  and  the  calves  from  afty  one 
of  them  would  have  sold  for  $500.  It 
was  a  great  privilege  to  see  and  know 
why  these  animals  excelled. 

Perhaps   one  of  the   greatest  object 
lessons  the  state  has  ever  seen  in  the 
line    of    teaching    the    recognition    of 
milking  qualities  was  the  exhibit  last 
fall   of   nine   well-bred    Holstein    cows 
picked   from  th^  state's  herd  of   1750 
cows  that  are  kept  on  various  institu- 
tion farms  and  placed  on  exhibition  at 
the  New  York  State  Fair.     The  cattle 
were  apparently  a  uniform  lot,  all  sleek 
and  well  cared  for.    But  charts  on  the 
walls,     giving    the    records    of    each, 
though  not  identifying  them  with  the 
cows    that    made    them,    showed    that 
their  milk  production   varied  in  even 
steps     of     four    thousand     and     some 
pounds,  six  thousand,  eight  thousand, 
etc.,  up  to  over  twenty  thousand  pounds 
for  the  year.     The  public  was  invited 
to  test  their   skill   in   recognizing  the 
type  by  guessing  which  cows  made  the 
various   records.     Prizes  to  the   value 
of   $1000    were   offered    for   the    seven 
best  guesses. 

The  fact  that  in  the  eight  years  the 
state  institution  farms  had  run  these 
dairies    the    average    milk    production 
per  cow  had  been  doubled  shows  skilful 
feeding    and    skilful    breeding.      The 
methods  used  were  those  considered  the 
best  by  leading  dairymen — liberal  feeds 
of  succulent  roughage  the  year  round, 
even   when  on  pasture;    1  pound  of  a 
carefully  planned  grain  ration  to  every 
3VL'  pounds  of  milk  produced;  sanitary, 
sunny  stables,  and  good  general  care. 
The  use  of  the  milk  scales  and  the 
dairy  record  sheets  was  one  of  the  big 


factors  in  bringing  up  the  herd's  aver- 
age proiluction.  and  the  state  depart- 
ment of  farms  and  markets  staged  the 
exhibit  to  prove  to  dairymen  how  im- 
portant these  items  are  in  building  up 
a  herd  that  will  produce  milk  econom- 
ically. For  these  nine  cows,  all  receiv- 
ing about  the  same  care  and  feed,  with 
one  producing  a  little  over  4000  pounds 
of  milk  yearly,  and  others  producing 
10,000  to  20,000,  clearly  demonstrated 
that  the  cost  per  (luart  of  milk  in  the 
latter  tyi>e  of  cow  is  a  great  deal  less 
than  in  the  ordinary  cow. 

It  is  of  interest  to  know  that  in  7305 
guesses  none  were  correct.  Only  twelve 
placed  even  so  many  as  five  correctly, 
103  placed  four  correctly,  523  placed 
three  correctly,  1496  placed  two  cor- 
rectly, 2751  placed  one  correctly,  while 
2418  placed  none  correctly. 

Three    of    the    prize    winners    were 
rural  women.     The  first  prize  was  won 
by  Mrs.  Nelson  Thackeray,  of  Guilford, 
who  for  many  years  lived  on  a  farm, 
and  whose  husband  since  has  been  a 
cattle  dealer.    She  has  heard  the  quali- 
ties   of    cattle    discussed    all    her   life, 
and  of  late  years  had  visited  the  big 
sales  of  pure-bred  Holsteins  with  her 
husband.     Here   she   had   studied   the 
type  of  cows  that  seemed  to  be  the  best 
producers,  and  had  arrived  at  a  stand- 
ard of  her  own.     That  this  was  fairly 
correct     was     demonstrated     by     her 
placing  of  these  cows.     Her  prize  was 
a  valuable  pure-bred  Holstein  bull  calf. 
Two  other  valuable  calves  were  won 
by^  Earl    D.   Crocker,   of   Sennett,   and 
H.  E.  Criswell.  of  Vernon   Center. 

Mr.  Crocker  has  a  big  herd  of  pure- 
bred Guernseys,  and  his  disposal  of 
his  prize  calf  was.  an  object  lesson  to 
all  public-spirited  rural  citizens.  He 
knew  his  farm  bureau  association, 
like  all  others  of  its  kind,  needed 
money.  He  also  wanted  someone  to 
get  the  calf  that  could  make  good  use 
of  it.  So  he  accomplished  two  good 
deeds  by  putting  the  calf  up  at  auction 
and  donating  the  proceeds  to  his  farm 
bureau. 

Mr.  Crisswell  already  had  a  few 
fine  female  pure-bred  Holsteins,  and 
the  calf  he  secured  was  just  what  he 
needed.  His  wife  and  boys  were  fired 
with  zeal  to  buy  several  registered 
heifers  as  a  start  towards  a  real  busi- 
ness in  pure  breds. 

At  the  recent  intensive  campaign  In 
New  York  state  to  secure  more  mem- 
bers  in    the   Holstein    Breeders'    Asso- 
ciations   and    to    federate    the    county 
associations,    officers    of    the    National 
Holstein-Friesian    Association    brought 
out  the  fact  that  it  would  be  an  im- 
possibility to  produce  too  many  pure- 
bred Holsteins  in   this  generation,  as 
there  are  now  only  175,000  in  existence 
in  the  United  States,  as  compared  to 
2,000.000  common  cows.     It  was  shown 
that   the  average  pure   bred   produces 
100  pounds  of  milk  at  one-half  the  cost 
of    the   same    amount    produced    by    a 
scrub  cow.     It  is  well  known  that  fe- 
males of  all  ages  are  always  in  great 
demand  and  that  breeders  seldom  have 
to  advertise  them  for  sale. 

Several  neighbors  of  the  writer  turn 
off  a  bunch  of  heifer  calvee  and  cows 
quite  frequently  at  $300  for  calves  up 
to  $1500  for  the  cows,  with  no  adver- 
tising whatever.    The  demand  is  excel- 


lent. Those  who  are  most  successful 
in  breeding  the  right  type  invariably 
attribute  their  success  to  getting  a 
start  with  high-class  animals.  The 
initial  cost  is  not  worth  considering 
when  buying  foundation  stock,  as  com- 
pared to  later  results. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  stimulate 
interest  in  the  business  than  to  start 
calf  clubs  for  boys  and  girls.  The 
youngsters  usually  clear  $50  to  $100 
or  perhaps  more  in  their  season's  work. 
They  learn  to  love  the  work,  and  are 
apt  to  buy  back  their  own  calves  and 
use  them  as  a  nucleus  of  a  herd. 
Their  elders  are  also  pretty  sure  to 
get  interested  in  the  proposition.  Ask 
your  farm  bureau  agent  to  arrange  for 
such  a  club  in  your  section  this  year, 
if  there  has  never  been  one  there  or_  if 
interest  in  high-grade  cows  is  lacking. 

New  York. 


Milk  Producers  Organizing 

President  F.  P.  Willets,  of  the  Inter- 
state Milk  Producers'  Association,  in 
the  course  of  an  addriess  before  dairy- 
men at  the  recent  farm  products  show 
in  Harrisburg,  made  the  following 
timely   observations: 

"There  seems  to  be  one  feature  of 
co-operative  dairying  which  appeals  to 
me  above  everything  else,  and  that  is 
co-operative  selling.     While  there  are 
connections    with    the   dairy    interests 
which  can  be  used  in  a  smaller  way 
co-operatively,  such  as  cow-testing  as- 
sociations, bull  associations,  a  general 
trend  to  improve  the  dairy  herds  and 
improve  milk  quality,  it  seems  to  me 
the  main   thing  to  be  considered   col- 
lectively is  the  selling  of  dairy   prod- 
ucts.   Up  to  about  five  years  ago,  milk 
organizations   throughout  the  country 
had  been  very  small,  but  at  that  time 
there  seemed  to  be  a  spontaneous  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  dairymen  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  to  strengthen 
such  associations  that  had  been  organ- 
ized and  to  organize  new  ones.     It  is 
very    surprising   to   me   how   this   has 
grown,  because  we  have  now  organiza- 
tions   in    New    England,    New    York, 
Philadelphia,     Baltimore,     Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  St.  Louis,  Washing- 
ton state,  Oregon,  California  and  many 
other     places.       These     organizations 
have  now  a  membership  of  over  300,- 
000.    They  have  been  organized  into  a 
National       Federation,      whereby    the 
heads   of   the   local   organizations   are 
brought    together    and    exchange    the 
thoughts  and  experiences  one  with  the 
other,   and   we   learn    what   the   condi- 
tions are,  both  milk  being  sold  as  whole 
milk  and  milk  which  is  manufactured 
into   milk   products.     We  learn   as  to 
the  different  ways  of  taking  care  of  the 
surplus  milk,  what  can  be  done  to  cor- 
rect  it;    how    various   associations   or- 
ganize,   on     what    basis    of    support; 
whether  the  proper  way  of  taking  care 
of   milk   in   your  immediate  center  ia 
through  dealers  or  by  your  own  efforts 
of   distribution    or   manufacture.     We 
cannot  meet   these  various  men,  who 
are  giving  their  best  thought  and  effort 
for  the  benefit  of  the  dairy  interests, 
without   being   benefited   thereby. 

"Now,  what  Is  the  purpose  of  all  this 
effort?  It  seems  to  me,  first,  it  is  to 
get  an  adequate  and  a  fair  price  for 
dairy  products.  There  are  so  many 
different  dairies  situated  in  the  open 
country,  and  when  they  attempt  to  dis- 
pose of  their  products  singly  there  are 


almost   as   many   different   prices,   be-  • 
cause  each  buyer  of  milk  attempted  to 
buy  for  the  minimum  dollar,  and  the 
producer  attempted  to  receive  the  very 
best  he  could  get  individually.     Hand- 
lers of  dairy  products  were  organizing 
and    were    making    their    purchasing 
power  stronger  by  that  effort,  and  for 
the  producers  to  receive  their  share  of 
what  was  being  exacted  from  the  pub- 
lic had  to  be  done  with  united  force 
of  the  producers,   because  the  selling 
power  had  to  be  as  strong  as  the  buy- 
ing power.     There  is  a  great  deal  ex- 
pected and  demanded  from  the  heads 
of  these  various  milk  organizations,  l>e- 
cause  they  educate  the  producers  to  the 
necessity,  not   only  the  necessity,  but 
also  to  have  confidence,  that  this  is  the 
only  way  in  which  a  just  price  can  l>e 
obtained.      Also,    it    is    their    duty    to 
educate  the  dealers  in  dairy  products 
to  the  necessity  of  the  producers  l)eing 
paid    sufficient    to    warrant    them    not 
only  to  remain  in  the  business,  but  to 
encourage  their  families  and  their  chil- 
dren to  be  satisfied  so  that  they  will 
also    remain    in    the    business.      And, 
again,  it  is  necessary  for  th«  organiza- 
tion to  go  beyond  this  and  reach  out 
to    the    consuming    public    to    educate 
them   to  the  necessity,  for  their  own 
protection,   of   paying  what  the   dairy 
products  are  worth,  so  that  the  farmer 
and  his  family  will  be  encouraged  to 
remain   in   the   business   and   to   have 
the    opportunity     of     all     advantages 
which  their  o4ty  cousins  have.     They 
must   have   means   whereby   they   can 
educate    their    family    and    give    them 
the  same  pleasures  that  the  city  people 
have,  or  the  young  people  will  not  re- 
main in  the  country,  and  if  they  do  not 
remain  in  the  country,  not  only  milk, 
but  all  food  products,  will  not  be  pro- 
duced.    We  realize  full  well  that  for 
a   number   of   years   there   have   been 
less  people  living  in  the  open  country 
producing,  and  more  in  the  centralized 
places   consuming.      If   this    continues 
it  will  not  be  many  years  until  there 
will  be  such  a  shortage  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts, as  well   as  other   foods,  that  it 
will    be    necessary    for   an    exorbitant 
price  to  be  paid  to   Induce  people  to 
return  to  the  country,  or  we  will  be- 
come 'in    the    same    condition    as    the 
greater   part  of   Europe   is   in   at  the 
present  time. 


Among  the  Sheep  Toward  Spring 


Color  Sells  Butter 

Add  a  rich  "June  shade"  to  thd 
Bplendid  taste  of  your  butter  and 
get  top  prices.    Try  it!    It  payil 


gives  that  even,  golden  shade  everybody 
wants.  Purely  vegetable.  Harmless.  Meets 
all  laws.  Small  bottle  costs  few  cent« 
at  any  store.    Enough  to  color  500  lbs. 


MOLASS  ESirr>;;:7.ss 

REQ.P.  CHINAS,  BERKSHIRES7c.  WHITES, 

Large  Rtrains,  al)  aK^w.  mated  not  akin.     Bred  .hows, 

'Hervlce  Boarn.  Lincoln  Service  Buckn,  Grade  Guera- 

sey  and  Holstein  Calvea.    Collies  and  Beagle  Pups. 

NrnJ  ufampfor  pricei  and  CHrculan. 
P.  r.  HAMILTON,  Co«lir»aTllle.  r». 

REQISTERED  BERKSHIRES  J,^r?rmonT. 

old.    Ono  flne  gilt,  hred  for  sprint;  fmrrow.    Price* 
reasonable.  W.  F.  McSparban,  Fiirniss.  Pa. 

UUnUU    DUAn  90Ui   Blark  T^eRhom  Corkereto, 
|2  up.  bena|2 and  |3  each.  R.Wiuioi(.  Bloom ville.O. 
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R.  B.  RUSHING 


There  is  no  class  of  farm  animals 
in  which  there  is  so  wide  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  their  care  and  keeiJ- 
ing  during  the  winter  season  as  sheep. 
Some  farmers  advocate  closely  housing 
them  during  the  winter,  while  others 
will  tell  you  to  give  them  the  run  of 
an  open  field  or  pasture  all  winter 
long.  Having  had  some  little  experi- 
ence of  about  fifteen  years  myself,  I 
will  tell  my  method  of  handling  sheep. 
My  experience  is  that  in  order  to  bring 
your  flock  out  in  the  spring  in  the  best 
possible  condition  it  is  well  to  look  to 
their  interests  through  the  cold  winter 
months,  and  most  especially  those  that 
are  due  to  be  mothers  of  Iambs  In  the 
spring. 

It  is  not  a  strange  sight  to  see  whole 
flocks  dying  with  some  contagious  dis- 
ease or  parasite,  and  this  is  more  often 
in  the  spring  than  at  any  other  season 
of  the  year,  and  is  quite  often  brought 
on  by  the  many  hardships  they  are 
often  compelled  to  undergo  during  the 
cold  winter  months.  This,  however,  is 
not  always  the  case,  for  many  farmers 
care  for  their  sheep  properly;  but 
there  are  still  enough  that  do  not  to 
make  it  important  to  call  it  to  mind. 
The  sheep  is  at  best  a  very  timid  ani- 
mal, and  easily  contracts  disease,  and 
in  order  to  keep  them  in  a  healthy 
condition  we  should  use  every  avail- 
able effort  to  keep  thera  well,  as  a 
cenVs  worth  of  preventative  is  usually 
equal   to  a  dollar's  worth  of  cure. 

I  always  look  to  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions   of    my    sheep    barn    and    sheds 
where  my  sheep  are  being  wintered.    I 
thoroughly     clean     every     portion     of 
them,  and  then  give  them  a  good  coat 
of    whitewash    inside   and    out.      This 
makes    it    lighter    and    nicer    for    the 
sheep,   and   will   exterminate   most  all 
disease  germs  that  have  accumulated. 
For  the  best  results  It  is  always  best 
to  have   these   sheds  or  barns  cut  off 
in  stalls  or  runways  so  you  can  sepa- 
rate your  flock  to  the  best  advantage. 
I   never  like  to   stall  too  many  sheep 
in  the  same  place,  as  the  heat  caused 
from  the  bunch  is  dangerous,  as  they 
are    most    likely    to    ratch    cold    when 
they  are  turned   out   in   the  oi>en   air. 
In  January  1  always  separate  my  ewes 
from  the  rest  of  the  flock,   and  espe- 
cially those  that  are  pregnant,  in  order 
to  keep  them   from  being  knocked  or 
cuffed  about  by  the  rest  of  the  sheep, 
as  sometimes  the  slightest  damage  to 
a   ewe    will    practic'ally    ruin    her    for 
breeding   purposes,   besides  losing  the 
lamb. 

Much  is  said  in  regard  to  the  proper 
kind  of  food  and  the  amount  to  be  fed 
to  sheep,  and  indeed  it  is  an  item 
worthy  of  consideration,  and  good 
judgment  should  always  be  used.  In 
feeding  grain  to  my  sheep  I  use  a  long, 
shallow  trough  three  feet  wide,  and 
for  their  grain  ration  I  use  com  and 
oats.  Most  any  grain  is  good  for 
sheep,  but  I  am  a  flrm  believer  in 
grinding  their  feed.  I  like  to  grind 
two  or  three,  grains  together  and  then 
feed  just  what  they  need,  and  this 
can  be  learned  by  closely  watching 
their  condition  from  day  to  day.  Plenty 
of  good  roughage  is  something  that  is 
very  essential  to  the  flock's  welfare. 
A  mixture  of  two  or  three  different 
kinds  of  hay  is  good,  and  sheaf  oats 


are  flne.  Corn  stover,  cut  up  and 
salted,  is  also  good,  and,  of  courae,  any 
of  the  legumes  that  you  can  raise  are 
good.  Of  course,  even  though  the 
weather  Is  cold,  the  sheep  require 
water,  and  this  should  be  placed  within 
their  reach  at  all  times  where  they  can 
help  themselves,  and  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  use  a  large  tank  with  a  heater 
to  have  the  water  so  they  will  drink  it. 
t)n  snowy  or '  otherwise  rough  days  I 
keep  my  sheep  under  shelter,  and  turn 
them  out  during  bright,  sunny  weather 
for  exercise,  as  being  shedded  on 
bright,  calm  days  is  very  distasteful 
to  them. 

I  have  spent  more  nights  than  one 
in  the  sheep  barn  on  extremely  rough 
times,  and  It  paid,  and  I  may  do  it 
again.  You  may  have  to  if  you  get 
most  dollars  out  of  the  flock.  It  is 
pretty  rough  sometimes,  but  It  may 
pay  you  big.  Illinois. 


A  Guernsey  Sire  Makes  Good 

The  best  way  to  measure  a  bull's  In- 
fluence on  his  breed  is  to  determine 
whether  his  daughters  have  been  bet- 
ter or  poorer  producers  of  milk  and 
butterfat  than   were  their  dams. 

The  dairy  department  of  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion is  analyzing  the  advanced  register 
records  that  it  supervises,  in  order  to 
determine  whether_  the  sires  of  cows 
tested  have  been  an  influence  for  the 
betterment  or  detriment  of  the  breed. 
The  exact  amount  of  each  sire's  influ- 
ence is  also  determined. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  15265  it  was  found 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  Guern- 
sey sires  for  the  year  ending  July  1, 
1919.  The  production  of  his  daughters 
completing  their  records  during  the 
year  averaged  25  per  cent,  higher  than 
the  best  records  of  their  dams.  When 
his  entire  list  of  tested  daughters  is 
considered,  the  comparison  is  even 
more  striking.  Seventeen  of  his  daugh- 
ters that  have  been  entered  in  the  ad- 
vanced register  also  have  dams  with 
advanced  register  records.  When  al- 
lowance is  made  for  under  age  records, 
the  average  yearly  butterfat  production 
of  seventeen  daughters  is  706  pounds, 
while  the  average  for  the  seventeen 
dams  Is  553  pounds;  this  is  an  in- 
crease of  153  pounds  of  butterfat,  or 
27  per  cent. 

Sometimes  when  we  see  the  offspring 
of  a  bull  enjoying  the  popularity  and 
bringing  the  prices  that  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra  are.  we 
wonder  whether  this  popularity  is 
based  on  fact  or  whether  it  is  just  one 
of  those  passing  fads,  with  no  real 
foundation,  with  which  the  live  stock 
industry  has  been  afflicted  from  time 
to  time. 

New  Jersey  produces  annually  100.- 
000,000  gallons  of  milk,  valued  at  ap- 
proximately $30,000,000.  If  every  dairy 
sire  used  in  the  state  should  increase 
the  production  of  his  daughters  over 
their  dams  by  the  same  percentage 
that  Ne  Plus  Ultra  did.  it  would  mean 
an  annual  increase  of  27.000.000  gal- 
lons of  milk,  with  a  value  of  about 
$7,000,000. 

The  above  figures  tell  only  a  very 
small  part  of  the  story.  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
was  bred  to  cows  of  high-producing 
ability.     This    Is    shown    by    the    fact 


that  the  seventeen  dams  mentioned 
averaged,  on  the  basis  of  mature  cows, 
553  pounds  of  butterfat  per  year.  If 
every  sire  used  in  the  state  had  the 
same  ability  to  sire  production  as  Ne 
Plus  Ultra  had,  the  increase  in  value 
of  diary  products  would  be  greatly  in 
excess  of  $7,000,000. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  was  bred  by  F.  Lothrop 
Ames,  North  Easton,  Mass.  In  1909 
he  was  purchased  as  a  calf  by  J.  L. 
Hope,  of  Madison,  N.  J.,  and  S.  M. 
Shoemaker,  of  Eccleston,  Md.,  and  was 
used  jointly  by  them  for  a  period  of 
nine  years. 

His  breedlHg  was  excellent.^  But 
many  bulls  with  excellent  breeding 
have  failed  to  accomplish  what  Ne 
Plus  Ultra  has  accomplished.  Many 
bulls  also  have  had  the  power  to  im- 
prove greatly  the  producing' ability  of 
the  herds  in  which  they  have  been 
used,  but  were  not  given  a  chance,  and 
their  great  prepotency  was  discovered 
after  they  were  dead.  To  Mr.  Hope 
and  Mr.  Shoemaker  must  be  given 
great  credit  for  having  the  vision  to 
foresee  the  possibilities  of  this  great 
bull  and  to  see  to  it  that  use  was  made 
of  the  rare  power  that  he  had.  It  is 
vision  of  this  kind  that  has  made  for 
them  the  reputation  of  great  breeders 
of  Guernsey  cattle  that  they  both  bear. 
The  Guernsey  breed  is  better  for  Ne 
Plus   Ultra's  having   lived.     The  good 


that   he  has   done   lives  after  him.— 
W.  M.  Regan. 


First  Ayrshire  Club 
The  first  Ayrshire  bull  club  In  Amer- 
ica was  recently  organized  at  Couders- 
port.  Pa.,  by  County  Agent  Bert  Straw, 
of  Potter  county.  Four  units  of  three 
farms  each  compose  the  club,  the 
twelve  members  owning  175  head  of 
Ayrshire  cattle.  The  young  sires  of 
this  club  were  purchased  from  Pens- 
hurst  Farm.  They  are  all  by  Kate's 
Champion  of  Penshurst,  a  son  of 
Auchenbrain  Brown  Kate  IV,  ex- 
champion  of  the  breed;  record,  23,022 
pounds  milk,  917.6  pounds  fat. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Spotted  Poland  China  Associar 
tion,  in  Chicago,  Henry  Field,  the  well- 
known  seedsman,  was  elected  president 
of  this  association  by  a  practically 
unanimous  vote.  This  is  a  merited 
recognition  of  Henry  Field's  progres- 
isve  business  methods  and  of  his  suc- 
cess as  owner  of  one  of  the  largest 
herds  of  Spotted  Poland  Chinas  in  the 
country. 

Paint  does  not  make  the  barn,  any 
more  than  clothes  make  the  man. 
Nevertheless,  a  well-painted,  neat  barn 
is  fairly  good  evidence  that  the  owner 
is  efficient  and  prosperous.  Appear- 
ances do  count. 


18,458 
Pounds  Milk 

in  a  year  i«  tKe  record  of 
thU  fine  Guerntey.  Rec- 
ords are  worth  trying  for; 
but  Kealth  is  an  abaolut© 
OMential.  Raise  the  health 
•tandard  of  your  cows,  and 
the  milk  yield  vrill  surprise 
you. 


So  Easy  to  Pot  Yonr  Dany 
On  a  Good -Health  Basis 

To  be  satisfied  with  anything  less 
than  top-notch  health  in  your 
cows  is  a  foolish  wziste  of  milk- 
income.  Most  cow  sickness  is 
preventable  or  curable.  With  the 
aid  of  KOW-KURE,  the  great  cow 
medicine,  such  troubles  as  Abortion, 
Retained  Afterbirth,  Barrenness, 
Scouring,  Bunches  and  Milk  Fever 
can  be  eliminated  from  your  herd. 
KOW-KURE  acts  on  tho  digestive 
and  genital  organs — where  nearly  all 
cow  diseases  originate,  and  aids  na- 
ture in  inducing  normal,  healthy 
action.  No  dairyman  who  has  used 
KOW-KURE  will  bo  without  it.  Sold 
by  nearly  all  druggists  and  feed  deal- 
ers; 60c  and  $1.20  package*.  Write 
lor  cur  big  free  book, 
•THE  HOME  COW  DOCTOR.'^ 
It  is  full  of  facts  every  dairy- 
man ought  to  know, 
and  tells  just  how 
to  treat  cow  dis- 
eases of  all 
kinds. 

Dtkf 

AuMastise  Cs., 

Lya^osrak.  Vt. 
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NOW  READVl^AII  IHIaienal  from  Our  Latest  Big  Purchase^l " 


Wonderful  Roofing  Offers 

Now  is  the  time  to  buy 
L  roof  ins.    But  you  must  act 
\  quickly  to  get  your  share  of 
\  theso  uncommon  sayins** 
Ajaxhigh  grade  rubber 
surfaced  roofing  in  rolls  of 
108  square   feet;   complete 
with  oails  and  cement. 
KP-302. 

3  Ply,  per  roll $1.«S 

2  Ply.  per  roll 1.60 

^  1  Ply.  per  roll 1.22 

I  Rawhide  Stone  faced  gold 

V  medal  roofingr  guaranteed  fifteen 

years.    Rolls  of  108  square  feet  with  nails  and 

cement.    KP-303.    Per  roll »2.7» 

Famous  Rawhide  rubber  roofing,  3  ply 

guaranteed  for  12  years.  Rollsof  108  sq.ft.  with 
nailsandcement.KP^04-3ply.perroll.$2,ia 
2  ply,  per  roll,  $1.9a    I  ply.  per  roll,  $1.55. 

Corrugated  Metal  Sheets 

Sq  are  Feet 

$050 


CAMP  MERRITT 

AT   NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 

With  the  complete  purchase  of  this  big  Army  Camp,  we  have  received  millions  of  feet  of 
fine  lumber  and  enormous  quantities  of  material  of  every  kind  for  every  building  purpose 
—doors,  windows  and  millwork— plumbing  material,  heating  equipment,  pipe,  valves- 
electrical  supplies,  and  in  fact  everything  used  in  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  Govern- 
ment Training  Camps  in  the  country.  This  material  is  now  ready  for  distribution. 
Our  representatives  are  on  the  grounds  and  are  prepared  to  show  prospective  buyers  every- 
thing we  have  for  sale.     Addren  tdl  mail  to  our  main  headquarten  Acre  in  Chicago. 


Government  Barbed  Wire 


2 


28  gause  painted  2Vi  in.  cormgatedl  over- 

hauledBbeet»6>^  it.  lonsr.  ««  «« 

KP-SOe.    Per   100  square  feet 9%.<>o 

26  sMise  painted  24  in.  corrnBated  otm^ 

haaled  sheeti.    KF-»07.  Per  100  square  feet,  $3.50 

24  cavflre  «ztra  heavy  painted  2H  in.  com»- 


Camp  Doniphan 

At  Fort  Slllf  Oklahoma 

With  the  award  of  this  completely 
equipped  Army  Camp,  we  secured  millions 
oi  feet  of  high  grade  thoroughly  seasoned 
lumber,  enormous  quantities  of  doors, 
roofing,  pipe,  valves,  pipe  fittings,  plumb- 
ing and  heating  material.  We  have 
prepared  complete  lists  of  everythmg 
we  have  for  sale  at  this  Camp  and  have 
stationed  our  representatives  on  the 
ground.  J^U  mail  ahould  6«  addrmfd 
to  u»  h9T9  at  OUT  main  htadquarten  in 
Chicago* 


Btad  overhauled  sheets.  •  .  /»« 

••SOS.    Per  100  square  feet 94.00 

One-Plece 
Sinks  $15.95 


Mall  the  Coupon  for 


Camp  Shelby 

Near  Hattlosburs*  Mlsa. 

In  securing  this  camp,  we  are  now  able 
to  place  before  you  practically  all  equip- 
ment of  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
Government  Army  Camps.  Think  of 
it!  Nearly  20,000,000  feet  of  lumber 
and  wallboard;  thousands  of  closet  out- 
fits, heating  stoves,  refrigerators  and 
heaters;  large  quantities  of  electrical 
apparatus,  pipe  and  practically  every- 
thing used  in  a  town  of  30,000  people. 
AddfM  ali  mail  to  our  main  hmad» 
qaartera  h9ro  in  Chicago, 

All  Particulars  Now!    


Bought  by  ua  at  '  ^  than  the  actual 

cost  of  manufactife.  Finest  barbed 
wire,  made  under  rigid  Government 
supervision.  Made  of  12  gauge  open- 
hearth  steel  wire  with  four  point  barbs, 
ii  in. long  spaced  3 in.  apart.  Covered 
with  special  weather  resisting  paint. 
Put  up  in  reels  containing  750  feet; 
weight  per  reel  58  lbs. 
KP-IOO.  62S  reels  or  more,  per  reel , .  fl.SO 
i(P-101.  100  reel*  or  more,  per  reel . .  I.SS 
KP-102.  50  reels  or  more,  per  reel . .  1,60 
KP.103.  2S  reels  or  more,  per  reel  ,  .  1.65 
KP-104    Less  than  25  reels,  per  reel .«    1.70 

Galvanized  Barbed  Wire 

Quadruple  nalvaniwd  coated  barbed  wire  bod(hk  from  the 
Ooverument.  made  of  13  gauje  open  hearth  tteel  wire, 
with  four  point  barbi,  H  In.  lonK,  ipaced  Sin.  •P'^ 
Unlike  ordinary  iUndard  gaUaniied  barbed  wire,  thit 
■tnck  is  galvanized  after  weaving  and  ii  coated  on  all  aur- 
facei  with  galvaniiing  four  timet  as  heavy  as  regular 
■tock,  which  means  that  much  additional  life  to  the  wire. 
60  lb.  reels  couUiniug  760  ft.   Price*  f  o.b.  PitUburgh.  Pa. 

Cftrloctd  low.  625  re«lii  or  more,  per  reel 9a*15 

••         ••    100  reelB  or  more,  per  reel •••O 

I       •'         "      80  reels  or  more,  per  re«l, 3.»tt 

•>         ••      2l>  reein  or  more,  per  r«el 8JM> 

tifi^  tliAD  25  reels,  per  reeL » a.8a 


20,000,000  fee*  of  High-Grade  LumherU- 


KP-6520.     White 

porcelain  enameled  one- 

Eiece  roil  rim  sink  and 
ack;  two  nickel  plated 
faucets,  strainer  and  lead 
"V"  trap  complete, 

18in.x30in **8'55 

20iii.x36in 16.95 


Never  asrain  will  you  have  such  a  splendid  chance  to  buy  high  grade  and  thoroughly 

seasoned  lutnber  Like  all  of  the  material  used  in  the  Government  Camps,  this  lumber  w^s  purchased 
unde??iKid  gJJefnmenJ  insp^^^^^  and  is  of  splendid  quality.  Sit  ri«ht  down  and  figure  your  requirements  now!  If 
vSucanusebSnSSf  an^^^  »«*  us  give  you  the  benefit  of  the  savings  we  have 

made^n  ^^ese  great  purchases.  Any  of  the  buildings  at.the  camps  can  be  Uken  down  and  shipped  to  you  with  a  big 
saving.     Our  complete  Ust  includes  buildings  of  every  size. 


2,000  Complete  Buildings! 

225  Mess  Halls,  all  sizes 
65  Store  Houses,  size  20  ft.  x  98  ft. 
95  Heater  Houses,  size  9  ft.  x  35  ft. 


All   Sizes  for   Every  Usol 

200  Power  Houses,  size  9  ft.  x  35  ft. 
230  Stables,  size  24  ft.  x  100  ft. 
45  Blacksmith's  Houses  in  numerous 
sizes 


Harris'  Cream  Getter  Separators  I  ^~«»2£S5^^Mi 


Tim« 

to 

Pay 


PTtll 


The  Machin*  with 
a  100%  Record 

The   Harris  •'Cream  Getter" 

Croam  S<i>arator  has  made  a  remark- 
able record— not  a  sintile  return,  not 
a  complaint.  The  bij?  increase  in  sales 
enables  us  tooffcr  all  sizes  at  bijr  price 
reductions.  Your  old  separator  taken 
in  exchange  as  part  payment  on  your 
.new  "Cream  Getter."  Buy  on  your 
own  terms. 

Sendfirti  payment  of  what  yoa 
can  spare  with  your  order  ana  tmll 
u«  how  yoa  can  pay  thm  batancm. 

The  same  hi^'h  quality  "Crcani  Get- 
ter" with  all  exclusive  patented  im- 
provements, inciudinK  the  equal  milk 
distributing  iil<  rve  now  offered  st  the  re- 
daced  prices  shown  below.  MaileoopoD.for 
all  facts  and  full  ezplaoatioD 


CbMBkd  Indoor  Toilet.  Att«d 
with  rssolar  shMAd  eloMt 
wmt  and  eovar.  dnisbed  in 
falfck.  raahocany.  C««t  metal 
frmme  and  boao;  atoel  easins 
•MuneUd  in  asoro  Moo.  Com' 
Bloto  with  eztiaaat  pip*  and 
^      •    ■       ^TforaMt*.*e 


WATTS  A  CORN  SHBLLERS 


Subttantiat  valu*  U  offwd  in  this  Buarant^d 
dm  bathroom  eombtnalion.      OKULK 


NOW  and  g»t  thm  bmnmfit  of  thi»  unusaaf  aaoin*. 


I  KP-306.   Consists  of  white  porcelain 

ameled  bath  tub  5  ft.  long  and  30  in.  wide,  fitted 


SiM 


Nombsr 
xl 


{ 


V 
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Capacity 
Per  Hoar 
x176  Pounds 
z250  Pounds 
S76  Pounds 
600  Poonds 
760  Pounds 
tSO  Pounds 


Order 

Number 
X27K^tOO 
X27KP200 

27KP300 

aTKPSOO 

27NP700 

27KP900  „     , 

v»ni»,  Chica«o  Warehouses.  3%  IM»e.  If  •!•  cash  I*  mmmt  w»th  ordM*. 


/ 


Beduced 
Prices 

II  as.40 

S2.00 
BB.OO 
•4.00 
70^0 


en- 

with 
nickel  -  plated  connected  waste  and  overflow, 
nickel-plated  double  bath  cocks.  The  white  porcelain 
enameled  lavatory  is  furnished  with  nickel-plated 
trap  and  nickel-plated  compression  faucets  indexed  (or  hot  and 
cold  water.  The  closet  includes  a  white  vitreous  earthenware 
wash  down  Syphon  action  bowl  and  a  hiKhly  finished  golden  oak 
tank  lined  with  heavy  copper.  Closet  seat  finished  to  match  the 
tank.     Our  special  low  tale  price,  complete S/l^oO 
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PBIZE  LETTEB 

A  Garden  and  a  Living 

TvE.  MC  CORD 

OUR  farm  garden  has  always  played  a  very  im- 
portant part  ill  our  living,  both  winter  and 
summer.  We  always  plan  our  garden  so  that  we 
may  enjoy  its  fresh  products  from  early  summer 
to  late  fall  and  then  on  through  the  winter.  The 
entire  family  is  interested  in  the  garden  because  of 
the  great  pleasure  it  brings,  and  we  plan  together 
in  the  spring,  and  enjoy  its  products  together  on  the 
table  throughout  the  year.  It  is  so  vital  a  part  of  our 
living  that  I  believe  we  enjoy  our  work  in  the  garden 
more  than  some  of  our  neighbors  who  use  products 
from  their  garden  only  in  the  working  season. 

There  are  two  parts  to  our  garden.    One  is  rather 
permanent,   and   contains   raspberries,   gooseberries, 
currants,   strawberries,   asparagus,   horseradish   and 
rhubarb.      These   are   cultivated    by   a 
horse   cultivator    during   the   summer, 
and    then    mulched    in    the    fall    with 
straw    and    manure.      The    other    part 
of    the   garden    contains    our    annual 
vegetables,  and  this  is  so  arranged  that 
it  is  manured  in  the  fall  and  plowed 
in   the   spring.      We   never   spade   our 
garden,   as   we   feel   it   is   not   a   very 
efficient  way  of  working.    Spading  may 
be  all  right  for  some  town  people  with 
a    back-yard    garden,    but    an    active 
farmer  cannot  afford  to  use  time  that 
way  in  the  spring,  nor  his  wife,  either. 
When  the  garden  is  plowed  we  always 
work  In  a  little  lime  with  the  harrow- 
ing to  keep  the  ground  in  good,  sweet 
and  loose  condition. 

A  permanent  hotbed  and  a  cold 
frame  are  'very  important  to  us.  In 
our  hotbed  we  plant,  eaMy  in  March, 
cabbage,  lettuce  and  cauliflower,  which 
are  later  transplanted.  We  have  al- 
ways had  good  luck  in  starting  toma- 
toes in  the  house,  and  so  we  always 
do  this.  The  cold  frame  is  used  for 
hardening  off  vegetables  started  in  the 
hotbed,  and  we  also  use  our  cold  frame 
to  plant  early  radishes  and  lettuce. 
When  these  are  removed,  peppers  and 
egg  plants  are  started  in  it. 

When  the  garden  is  started  we  aim 
to  use  all  the  space,  and  when  one  crop 
is  removed  we  plant  another  in  its 
place,  if  possible.  When  early  peas 
•re  planted  they  are  followed  by  late 
celery;  early  potatoes  by  late  carrots. 
Most  of  our  potatoes  come  from  the 
field,  but  we  always  like  to  have  a  few 
early  rows  in  the  garden.  Peas  planted 
about  two  weeks  after  the  first  planting 
are  followed  by  late  cabbage,  snap 
kfi|»8  and  late  beets.    Early  snap  beans 


'T^HE  prize  winning  experience  letter*  from  our 


I 


reader*  deeding  with  varioue  phaaee  of  garden- 


ing are  in  thia  ieaue.     Each  containa  a  worth  while 
meaeage   which   will  repay  careful  reading. 


PBIZE   LETrSEB 

Women  and  the  Garden 

MBS.  GEO.  S.  DAVIS 

FIRST  Of  all,  if  you  do  not  like  "the  work,  do  not 
attempt  a  vegetable  garden,  for  you  probably 
have  enough  work  without  it,  and  can  get  outdoor 
exercise  in  other  ways,  with  poultry,  flowers,  etc. 
I  like  it,  and  would  not  be  content  without  my 
garden  to  work  tn.  Locate  it  as  close  to  the  house 
as  practical.     On   the  south  side,  sheltered  by  the 


A  good 


are  followed  by  turnips.;  lettuce  by  spinach.  Rad- 
ishes and  tomatoes  are  planted  in  the  same  row, 
and  the  radishes  are  removed  before  the  tomatoes 
are  ready  for  all  the  ground.  In  among  the  sweet 
corn,  of  which  we  plant  early  and  late  varieties,  we  house  from  cold  winds,  is  ideal,  and  to  save  much 
plant  climbing  beans,  summer  squash,  winter  squash  Iret  and  loss,  either  have  a  good  hen  yard  where 
and  cucumbers.  >'ou  can  confine  the  chickens,  or  a  good,  tight  fence 

After   we  have  done  the  best   we   know   how   in     around  your  garden. 

the  garden  to  prepare  the  soil  and  plant  the  seed.         You  should   have  a  good  coat  of  manure  spread 

we   take   out   an    insurance    policy    to    guarantee   a     on  during  the  winter  or  early  in  spring.     We  have 

good  crop.    This  insurance  policy  has  saved  us  from     covered  ours  with  the  cleanings  of  hen  roosts  and 

(Concluded  on  pa,.  89)  P^Ds.  with  quite  a  lot  of  the  fine  litter— straw— as 

the  soil  is  light  and  lacks  humus. 
Have  it  well  plowed  and  harrowed 
early,  and  what  remains  unplanted  till 
late  should  be  harrowed  often  enough 
to   keep   down   weeds. 

Plant  in  straight,  long  rows,  far 
enough  apart  for  cultivation  with 
horse  or  hand  cultivator,  using  hand 
work  only  around  the  plants.  If  the 
soil  is  heavy  or  hard  to  work,  insist 
on  horse  cultivation.  My  present  gar- 
den is  so  soft  and  light  I  can  easily 
work  it  with  the  hand  cultivator  as 
fast  as   I   can  walk. 

In  your  choice  of  varieties  it  is 
usually  safer  to  depend  on  older  tested 
sorts,  yet  a  little  experimenting  is 
pleasant  and  sometimes  very  profit- 
able. Last  year  I  tried  a  new  tomato, 
and  it  gave  me  a  splendid  crop  of 
perfect  fruit,  while  my  old  standby 
rotted  very  badly. 

If  you  do  not  have  any  help  in  caring 
for  your  garden,  plant  only  what  you 
want  most  and  cannot  get  without 
raising,  and  In  quantities  you  can  be 
sure  to  care  for,  but  if  the  men  will 
help  out,  you  can  have  a  good,  bis 
garden.  Don't  let  yoHr  garden  be  a 
burden;  don't  overwork  to  care  for  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  don't  be  so  particu- 
lar about  the  housework  that  you  have 
no  time  and  strength  for  the  garden. 
Make  the  garden  more  a  pleasure  than 
profit — a  source  of  health  and  happi- 
ness in  both  the  work  and  results. 
Remember,  the  results  obtained  are 
not  only  for  the  summer,  but  through- 
out the  year.  Dr.  McCollum,  with 
his  newer  kno\vledge  of  nutrition, 
has  placed  a  new   value  on   the  farm 

gardmn  on  mvmry  farm  would  mman  a  bmttmrtivina  for  thm  family.     Lmt'.mak.  garden,    as    WCU    OS    the    dairy     CCW. 

tim  «  "garden"  ymar  and  not  tmavm  all  thm  work  to  thm  women  Maryland. 
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\\^ar  them  all  day- 
^nr  feet  stay  dry  and  comfortable 

A  new  rubber  shoe  for  farmers — the  ''U.  S/^  Bootee 


•1 

« 

t 


WHEN  the  ground  is  wet,  and  your 
job  means  a  lot  of  walking,  what  do 
you  wear  on  your  feet? 

Ordinary  leather  shoes  get  soaked  and 
caked  with  mud  in  no  time.  What  you 
need  is  something  that  will  give  you  the 
comfort  of  a  leather  shoe,  combined  with 
the  protection  of  a  rubber  boot. 

Here  at  last  is  a  shoe  specially  designed 
to  meet  this  need — the  U.  S.  Bootee.  It's 
a  watertight  lace  rubber  shoe — designed 
originally  for  miners,  and  now  becoming 
popular  with  farmers  everywhere. 

Solid  comfort  all  the  time — that's  what 
the  light,  pliable  U.  S.  Bootee  means  for 
you.  It  fits  smoothly  over  your  sock  like 
a  leather  shoe.  It  gives  you  perfect  free- 
dom of  movement,  yet  in  the  wettest 
weather — over  the  muddiest  ground — it 
keeps  your  feet  absolutely  dry. 

Ask   your   dealer   today   to   show 
you  a  pair  of  the  new  U.  S.  Bootees. 


Note  their  waterproof,  smooth  rubber  sur- 
face— feel  how  pliable  and  comfortable  they 
are — examine  for  yourself  their  wonderful 
built -to- wear  construction.  Every  point 
of  strain  is  heavily  reinforced. 

Look  over  the  rest  of 
your  dealer's  U.  S. 
line  —  boots,  rubbers, 
arctics — whichever  you 
need.  Tough,  heavy 
soles — special  reinforce- 
ments at  toe  and  heel — 
and  always  the  highest 
quality  rubber  —  these 
points  are  winning  U.  S. 
rubber  footwear  thou- 
sands of  new  friends 
every  year. 

Ask  for  U.  S.  rubber 
footwear — it  means  solid 
wear  and  long  service 
for  your  money. 


Ask  for  "USrRUBBER  FOOTWEAR 

United  States  Rubber  Company 


"U.  S."  Boot»—mad9  in  all 
sixes  and  styles  —  Short, 
Storm  King,  Sporting,  and 
Hip.  In  red,  black  and 
white. 
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PBIZE  LETTER 


season,  using  farm  adviser's  rule.     I  apply  stable 
manure    liberally,    and    generally    use   some    phos- 
phorus or  complete  commercial  fertilizer,  and,  best 
FRANK  G.  DAVIS  of  all,  I  glve  the  thirsty  plants  extra  drink.     Cab- 

ABOUT   ten    years    ago    my    father   began    fruit     bage  and  tomatoes  can  often  be  hastened  four  or 
growing — apples   and   peaches — and  since  that     five    weeks    by    heavy    watering.      Try    it    and    be 


Marketing  the  Surplus 


I 


time  he  has  added  more  trees  each  year.  Naturally 
we  had  to  cultivate  the  young  trees.  Consequently,, 
besides  our  large  garden,  we  also  had  many  "patches" 
of  vegetables  scattered  about  the  orchard,  and  the 
result  was  that  we  have  always  had  a  surplus  to 
dispose  of,  in  the  face  of  strong  competition. 

Considerable  stuff  was  disposed  of,  both  to  mer- 
chants and  direct  to  consumers,  and  results  were 


PBIZE   LETTER 

Conservation  in  Work 

MRS.   C.   S.   FEKBILL 

BELIEVE  the  tendency  with  many  farmers  is 
to  spread  the  garden  out  too  much.  The  owner, 
under  the  kapression  that  he  has  plenty  of  ground, 
devotes  a  large  area  to  it.  Often  what  is  grown  on 
half  an  acre  might  just  as  easily  be  grown  on  a 
fourth  if  we  just  stopped  to  think  and  plan  a  little 
bit  and  change  our  methods  somewhat.  As  far  as 
the  saving  of  space  is  concerned,  it  may  not  be 
HUBARB  Is  a  crop  that  will  pay  in  almost  any    absolutely  necessary,  especially  on  large  farms,  to 


convinced* 


Illinois. 
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Rhubarb  a  Paying  Crop 


C.   O.   WARFORD 


AX  locality,  and   helps  out  any  garden   from  the  do  so,  but  in  these  days  of  the  high  cost  of  living 

much  more  satisfactory  by  far  in  the  latter  case,  fact  that  it  comes  early  in  the  season,  when  cash  and  scarce  and  high  farm  help  it  behooves  every 

We  found  that  where  we  built  up  a  trade  among  is  very  acceptable.     We  plant  it  in  rows  four  feet  farmer   to   save   labor  as   much   as   possible.     One 

consumers  they  relied  on  us  for  their  requirements  apart,  with  plants  set  three  feet  distant  in  the  rows,  vegetable  may  often  be  followed  by  another  in  the 

and  we  had  a  steady  outlet  that  we  could  depend  Setting  is  always  done  early  in  the  spring.     After  same  space  and  same  season  instead  of  having  two 

upon.     On  the  other  hand,  in  selling  to  merchants  setting,  a  shovelful  or  forkful  of  manure  is  thrown  spaces  or  a  larger  area  devoted  to  the  two  vegetables, 

we  were  often  disappointed  In  that  they  were  over-  on   each   hill.     Cultivation   is   given   once   a   week  To  illustrate  what  I  mean:    Last  year  a  space  was 

stocked.    Moreover,  they  did  not  pay  as  well  as  the  through  the  season,  no   hoeing  being  required,  as  planned  for  late  cabbage,  and  accordingly  "left  out" 

consumers  did,  and  compelled  us  to  deal  out  our  pay  the  spreading  leaves  smother  all  weeds.    When  win-  when  planting  was  done.     As  the  time  for  trans- 

In  their  stores,  which  often  worked  a  hardship  upon  ter  comes,  another  covering  of  manure  is  given  the  planting  the  cabbage  drew  near  I  found  that  I  could 

us.    However,  they  were  not  as  particular  as  to  the  patch,  as  the  soil  can  hardly  be  made  too  rich  for  pull  and  gather  the  early  onions,  and  when  we  grew 

quality  of  the  produce  as  the  individual  housewife,  this  crop.     In  spring  a  cultivator  is  run  once  or  eight  rows  of  onions  I  could  set  four  rows  of  cab- 

In  selling  direct  to  consumers,  we  found  it  paid  to  twice  between  the  rows  before  pulling  of  the  crop  bage  and  plant  two  rows  of  late  pole  beans.    The 


arrange    our    wares 
tastefully,  or  perhaps 
"temptingly"    Is   the 
better    word    to    use. 
Here     is     where     the 
farm  woman  can  ren- 
der   much,    assistance. 
Absolute  cleanliness  is 
the    watchword    in 
dealing   direct   with 
consumers,    and    It   is 
useless  to  peddle  one's 
stuff   around   in    dirty 
containers.     It  simply 
won't    sell.      Even 
leaves,  twigs  or  trash 
of  any  kind  should  be 
carefully   removed,   as 
well  as  any  dirt  that 
clings    to    vegetables. 
Not  one  bit  of  decayed 
stuff  should  be  put  in 
with  the  good.    It  takes 
such   a  small  amount 
to  give   one  a  "black 
eye"    in   the   sight   of 
the  consumer.     Hence 
everything    should    be 
sorted  carefully  before 
it  is  offered  for  sale. 
Having  the  good  will 
of  a  customer  is  worth 
a  great  deal  to  anyone 
retailing  farm  products. 
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An  ordtrty  N*w  Jmr»my  fruit  and  vmgmtablm  gardtn,  arranged  for  hor$m  euUurm  »o  om  to  aav  hand  labor 


onions  were  constantly 
cultivated,  so  that  the 
ground  was  in  a  loose, 
mellow  condition  and 
there  were  practically 
no  weeds  at  harvesting 
time.     It  was  far  less 
work    to   prepare   the 
ground    here    than    it 
would    have    been    to 
have    done    the    same 
work  in  the  idle  space 
left    for   the    cabbage. 
Cultivation  was  easier, 
also.    There  was  little 
moisture    in    the    idle 
ground,     but     cultiva* 
tion  in  the  onions  was 
such    that    moisture 
was    conserved   rather 
than    lost.      Besides 
conservation  of  space, 
moisture  and  looseness 
of  soil,  the  question  of 
fertility,    manuring, 
etc.,    comes    in.      The 
onions    were     heavily 
manured,    but   at   the 
end  of  their  growth  it 
was    found    that    the 
soil    was   yet   rich   in 
food     elements     from 
this  same  application. 


Virginia. 
PRIZE  LETTER 

Give  the  Garden  a  Chance 

JERKY  F.  WILLIAMS 


PRIZE  LETTER 


An  extra  ear  of  com,  a    takes  place.     We  pull  the  crop,  and  tie  the  stalks  Had   we  left  the  ground   idle,   weeds   would   have 

few  flowers  or  something  from  the  farm  especially    in  bunches,  four  stalks  to  the  bunch,  and  market.  stolen    this   fertility.     As   it   was,   the   beans   and 

asked  for  to  the  woman  who  is  known  to  be  active        After  the  rhubarb  crop  has  occupied  the  ground  cabbage  got  it,  but  had   we  planted  them  in  the 

In  her  vicinity,  is  often  the  means  of  getting  several     for  three  or  four  years,  the  hills  will  spread  out  idle  space,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  manure 

additional   customers,   as  she  will   not  be  long  in     until   they  form  great  clumps,  and  in  time  these  that  too.     See  how  we  can  save  space,  time,  fer- 

telling  what  good  stuff  you  have,  and  her  friends    clumps  will  crowd  so  much  that  the  patch  has  to  tilizer,  labor  and  energy  by  just  using  our  brains 

won't  want  her  to  get  it  all.  Virginia.        be  plowed  out  and  a  new  plantation  started.     But  a  little!  Kentucky. 

when  that  time  comes,  each  clump  is  in  a  position 

to  produce  another  crop  while  out  of  the  ground. 

and  if  thrown  out  on  top  of  the  ground  and  left 

to  itself  it  will  continue  to  throw  out  shoots  until 

it  grows  Itself  to  death,  using  up  all  the  energy  that 

TUST  how  much  can  be  produced  on  a  square  rod     has  been  stored  up  in  the  roots.     So  in  the  fall  we  wrE  consider  oui-Ralf  acre  or  vegeta 
J   in  a  single  season  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  revela-    take  a  plow  and  go  through  tfur  old  plantations  and      VV  garden   the  most  profitable  half 

tion  even   to  experienced  gardeners.     All  sorts  of    plow  out  these  clumps,  leaving  them  on  top  of  the  farm   financially   and   in   the   pleasure  we   get  out 

combinations    may   be    made,    and    if   there   is    an     ground  until  they  freeze  solid.    Then  we  load  them  of  it.     The  amount  of  green  stuff  one  can   raise 

abundance  of  fertilizer  and  water,  crops  will  grow    on  wagons  and  take  them  to  a  dirt  cellar  or  stor^  In  a  small  space  hardly  seems  possible,  providing 

"jam  up"  together  and  often  overlap  one  another,    bouse,  or  even  to  the  dwelling  cellar,  and  pack  them  one  likes,  or  learns  to  like,  that  sort  of  work  and 

Cucumbers  like  to  hide  under  corn,  beans  or  any-    closely  together  on  the  cellar  floor.    The  temperature  does  not  let  weeds  and  insects  get  the  start, 
thing  for  a  shade.     A  friend  last  season  set  1100    is  kept  at  about  45  degrees,  and  in  about  six  weeks        From  early  spring  until  winter  we  hardly  have 

cabbage  plants  and,  later,  400  tomatoes  on  a  small    these  clumps  will  hare  started  out  a  growth  of  stalks  a  meal  without  crisp  radishes,  lettuce,  onions,  as- 

lot    and   grew   a'  grand   crop  of   both,   though   the    as  large  as  those  that  would  come  if  the  clumps  paragus.  cucumbers,  green  peas,  etc.,  or  of  various 

soil  was  far  from  ideal    and  no  extra  water  was    had  remained  in  the  field.    By  bringing  these  roots  salads  with  a  combination  of  almost  any  of  these, 

used      We  make  a  great  mistake  by  planting  too    into  the  cellar  at  the   proper  time  you   can  have  and    desserts   of   big   plates  of   strawberries,   rasp- 

widely  on  rich  soU.  Weeds  will  make  a  tangled  a  splendid  crop  growing  all  winter,  which  will  berries  or  blackberries.  Then,  the  winter  meals, 
mass  with  no  cultivation,  and  useful  crops  will,  too.  readily  sell  in  any  market  and  fill  out  your  all-  with  celery,  endive,  salsify,  cabbage,  etc.,  to  sal 
if  given  a  chance.     I  limed  my  garden  well  last    the-year-round  sales.                               iVeu?  York.  (Concluded  <>•  p«««  m) 


Joy  and  Food  from  Garden 

MRS.    A.    .1.    KAUFMAN 

E  consider  oui%alf  acre  of  vegetable  and  berry 

acre  on  our 
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we  cannot  be  too  careful  regarding  what  we  sow.  trucks,  so  that  the  increase  last  year  was  26  per 

When   seed  Is  high   in   price  there  is  always  the  cent.    On  the  basis  of  these  figures,  the  statlaticiana 

temptation  to  dilute  it  with  older  seed  or  neglect  tell    us    that    we    can    expect    10,000.000    cars   next 

to   take  out  all  the  impurities  so   that  it  can   be  year,  or  one  for  every  two  families  in  the  United 

sold  cheap  at  a  profit,  but  such  seed  is  always  dear  States,  if  we  allow  five  persons  as  the  average  fam- 
to  the  purchaser.     Most  state  departments  of  agri- 
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Proof  that  they  are  Going 

WE  often  hear  about  how  people  are  leaving  the 
farms,  but  seldom  do  we  get  comprehensive 
proof.  It  has  remained  for  Prof.  G.  F.  Warren,  of 
Cornell,  noted  lor  his  farm  management  investiga- 
tions, and  the  New  York  field  agent  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  to  obtain  some 
reliable  figures  on  this  vital  subject.  These  men 
ascertained   the   population   on   3775    representative 


culture  have  facilities  for  testing  seed  sent  to  them, 
but  it  would  be  impractical  for  everyone  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  way.  The  safest  way  is  to  buy 
only  from  reliable  dealers,  and  then  expect  to  pay 
market  prices.  A  great  deal  of  seed  corn  gathered 
last  fall  failed  to  dry  out  sufficiently  before  freez- 
ing weather  came,  and  it  will  pay  big  to  carefully 
test  each  ear  before  planting.  The  farmers  in  cen- 
tral and  southeastern  New  York  this  spring  are 
fortunate  in  having  a  'better  seed  special"  come  to 
them  over  the  railroads  from  their  state  college  at 
Cornell.  Two  cars  have  been  fitted  out  by  the  spe- 
cialists at  the  college  with  exhibits  of  corn,  oats, 
barley,  wheat,  rye,  beans,  buckwheat,  vetch,  soy 
beans,  potatoes,  Canada  peas,  sunflowers,  alfalfa 
and  grass  seeds.  Stops  will  be  made  at  various 
places  during  the  month  the  train  will  travel 
around,  and  lectures  will  be  given  regarding  the 
types  and  strains  of  these  seeds  and  also  the 
methods  of  controlling  diseases  which  affect  them. 
The  lessons  to  be  learned  from  an  institute  of  this 
kind  are  far  reaching,  and  it  is  hard  to  conceive 
of  any  farmer  living  in  that  territory  who  cannot 
be  financially  benefited  by  a  visit  to  the  train  and 
an  application  to  his  own  crops  of  the  methods 
suggested. 

Our  Garden  Special 

THIS  Issue  Is  another  Garden  Special,  written 
by  folks  who  do  what  they  tell  about.  If  it 
adds  a  bit  of  encouragement  to  try  for  a  better 
garden  on  the  farm  this  year,  we  and  the  writers 
will  feel  amply  repaid.  It  seems  queer,  but  it  is 
true  nevertheless,  that  we  find  too  few  good  gar- 
dens on  the  general  farms.  By  "good"  we  mean 
ones  which  last  through  the  whole  season  and  pro- 
duce enough  surplus  to  keep  the  family  supplied 
with  vegetables  during  the  winter.  Such  a  garden 
faves  not  only  time  and  money,  but  adds  to  the 
health,  and  thereby  the  efficiency,  of  the  household 
in  a  way  which  is  often  disregarded.     When  a  field 


ily.  E^ren  as  it  is  now,  five  states — New  York  with 
600,000,  Ohio  with  511,500,  Illinois  with  478,450, 
California  with  441,101,  and  Pennsylvania  with 
414,485,  making  a  total  of  2,445,536 — ^have  more 
automobiles  and  trucks  than  the  entire  continent 
of  Europe  and  nearly  one-third  of  all  those  in  this 
country.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,^  that  we  hear  so 
much  about  building  good  roads?  There  has  never 
before  been  as  much  money  spent  at  one  time  for 
highway  construction  as  there  is  today,  and  nobody 
regrets  it,  if  we  get  the  roads. 

Another  National  Farm  Organization 

THE  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  "a  farm- 
ers'  piece  of  work,  run  by  farmers  for  farmers," 
is  now  a  going  concern,  and  will  have  its  first  official 
meeting   of   directors   and   Executive   committee   in 
Chicago,  March  3d.     Since  the  organization  meeting 
last  November  nineteen  states  have  ratified  the  con' 
stitution  of  the  national  organization  and  are  each 
entitled  to  one  regular  voting  delegate  and  an  addi- 
tional  delegate  for  each  20,000  members  or  major 
portion  thereof  affiliated  with  the  state  federation  of 
county  farm  bureaus.    The  states  which  have  given 
their  approval  to  the  new  national  organization  are 
Indiana,  New  York,  Vermont,  New  Jersey,  Georgia, 
West  Virginia,    Illinois,   Iowa,   Kentucky,   Missouri, 
California,    Colorado,     Ohio,    Nebraska,    Wyoming, 
Minnesota.  Louisiana,  Michigan  and  Massachusetts. 
From  this  list  it  will  be  seen  that  all  sections  of 
the  country  are  represented,  so  it  cannot   be  said 
It  Is  a  regional  movfement,  even  if  western  enthu- 
siasm and  optimism  played  a  large  part  in  its  start. 
The  president  of  the  American  federation,  James  R. 
Howard,  is  actively  organizing  the  work,  and  foimd 
time  recently  to  go  to  Washington  to  take  up  the 
matter   of   car    shortage   with   the  officials   of   the 
United   States   Railroad   Administration.     The  ne^ 
secretary  of  agriculture,  E.  T.  Meredith,  would  like 
the  executive  committee  to  have  a  conference  with 
him  in  Washington  so  that  he  may  obtain  a  first- 
hand understanding  of  the  aims,  objects  and  plans 


farms  on   February  Ist  a  year  ago,  and  compared     ^^^  ,„  '   ,.    t^e  farmer  generally  sees  and  handles     of  the  federation,  so  there  Is  plenty  of  work  ahead. 
it  with  the  same  farms  on  February  1st  just  passed.     «roP  is  sold,  tne  larmer  generally  sees  ana  nanojes  ,        ,     ,    1.  „.„„  „„^„  tu^  r.«n«^n  atatoa  tn 

hot    nn    fh.«p    f^rms    fhPrP    wpre     the  actual  money  he  receives  for  it,  and  is  apt  to     Pennsylvania  .s  missing  among  the  pioneer  states  in 


It  was  found  that  on  these  farms  there  were 
4527  habitable  houses,  and  that  10  per  cent,  of 
them,  or  485,  to  be  exact,  were  vacant.  This  was 
because  during  the  past  year  the  number  of  people 
on  these  farms  decreased  nearly  3  per  cent,  and  the 
number  of  hired  men  decreased  more  than  17  per 
cent.  Just  why  is  too  well  known  to  everyone  living 
to  the  country  to  need  explanation.  When  650  men 
and  boys  leave  this  comparatively  small  number  of 
farms  to  take  up  some  other  kind  of  work,  and  only 
one-third  as  many,  according  to  the  figures  obtained, 
return  to  the  farm  from  other  kinds  of  work,  it 
becomes  a  serious  problem  as  to  where  the  help  is 
coming  from  to  grow  the  food  needed.  If  the  same 
ratio  would  hold  good  for  all  the  farms  In  New 
York  It  would  mean  that  approximately  36,000  men 
and  boys  gave  up  farming  for  something  else,  and 


let  this  fact  blind  him  to  the  returp  from  a  ^good 
garden,  which  is  not  expressed  in  dollars  and  cents 
when  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  family's  living.  .On 
the  other  hand,  if  a  corresponding  amount  of  pro-. 
duce  must  be  bought  from  the  green  grocery  store, 
it  represents  an  actual  money  outlay,  and  undef 
present  prices  mounts  up  quickly.  Possibly  one 
cause  for  the  neglect  of  farm  gardens  is  the  amount 
of  hand  labor  which  is  supposed  to  be  attached  to 
them.  With  modern  horse-drawn  garden  tools  it  is 
now  merely  a  matter  of  locating  a  new  garden,  or 
expanding  the  common  small  area  surrounded  by 
a  picket  fence,  so  that  time  and  labor-saving  methods 
can  be  adopted.  Tending  garden  should  not  be 
merely  another  chore  for  the  women  folks,  but 
should  receive  the  share  of  attention  from  the  men 
folks  which  Its  returns,   compared   with   an  equal 


only  about  11,000  took  it  up.  Can  it  be  that  the 
great  appeal  of  modem  conveniences  had  anything  area  of  farm  crops,  would  warrant 
to  do  with  this  abnormal  rush  to  get  away?  Out 
of  the  3715  houses  occupied  by  farm  operators,  only 
20  per  cent,  had  furnace  heat,  and  11  per  cent  bath- 
rooms, while  364  houses  occu^ed  by  hired  men  re- 
ported only  6  per  cent  with  furnace  heat  and  5  per 
cent  with  bathrooms.  We  must  remember  that 
most  people  when  they  get  more  money  will  first 
■tep  Into  a  higher  plane  of  living  and  demand  things 
they  have  formerly  been  denied.  Maybe  If  some  of 
these  demands  could  be  anticipated  and  satisfied 
there  would  be  fewer  people  leave  the  farms. 


Counting  the  Horseless  Wagons 

ONCE  before  we  remarked  that  we  |ire  living  In 
the  age  of  gasoline.  We  didn't  know  at  that 
time,  however,  just  how  fast  we  were  changing  to 
the  automobile  and  motor  truck  as  our  conveyances 
and  burden  bearers,  but  now  one  of  the  big  rubber 
companies  has  counted  them.  Whereas  twenty  years 
ago  a  gasoline-propelled  vehicle  was  looked  upon  as 
a  curiosity,  last  year,  1919,  there  were  over  7,555,000 
automobiles  and  trucks  registered  in  our  forty-eight 
states.  This  does  not  count  the  motorcycles  or 
dealers'  registrations,  but  shows  how  the  industry 
has  jumped  into  the  front  ranks,  and  opens  a  field 


Watch  the  Seed  to  Insure  the  Crop 

SEJEIDTIME  will  soon  be  here,  and  a  timely  warn- 
ing to  test  and   clean   seed  may  not  be  amiss,  of  almost  limitless  expansion.    During  1918,  accord- 
The  old   adage,   "One  year's   seeding  means   seven  ing  to  the  registrations  in  each  state  there  were    Publication,   Department  of  Agriculture,   Washing' 
years'  weeding,"  has  a  good  bit  of  truth  in  it,  and  only  a  few   more  than   6,023,000   automohHee  and    ton,  D.  C. 


this  movement,  because  the  local  farm  bureau  organ- 
ization is  different  from  what  it  is  in  most  states. 
In  Pennsylvania  every  farmer  in  a  county  Is  con- 
sidered a  member  of  the  farm  bureau  and  has  full 
rights  to  speak  and  vote  in  the  regular  meetings. 
There  are  no  dues,  as  all  expenses  are  met  by  fed- 
eral, state,  county  or  local  funds,  and  the  only  mark 
of  membership  is  the  participation  in  the  various 
activities  of  the  farm  bureau  and  the  county  agent. 
Members  in  some  of  the  other  states  think  that 
Pennsylvania  farmers  are  making  a  mistake  by 
being  held  out  of  this  new  movement,  but  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  their  judgment  is  better  than 
that  of  the  authorities  who  direct  the  extension 
work. 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

Gardeners,  both  commercial  and  home,  will  be 
Interested  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1060.  "Onion 
Diseases  and  Their  Control."  In  twenty-three  pages, 
aided  with  numerous  Illustrations,  this  bulletin 
covers  onion  growing  conditions  in  the  northeastern 
states,  from  Iowa  to  Massachusetts,  although  the 
recommendations  apply  in  general  to  other  sections. 

"Judging  Beef  Cattle,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1068, 
Is  a  clearly  written  and  well-illustrated  treatise  of 
this  prime  essential  for  all  those  who  have  anything 
to  do  with  this  class  of  animals.  Fat  cattle,  feeders 
and  breeders  are  all  carefully  touched  upon,  as  well 
as  the  carcass  cuts.  Boys  training  for  stock-judging 
teams  will  find  the  bulletin  of  special  value. 

Either  of  the  foregoing  farmers'  bulletins  may 
be   obtained    free    by    addressing    the    Division    of 
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FBIZE  LETTER 

Success  With  Cauliflower 

MABY   A.   CBOLL 

We  have  been  very  successful  in  the 
iraising  of  caullfiower,  the  aristocratic 
cousin  of  the  cabbage  family.  And  of 
the  many  kinds  of  vegetables  given  to 
man,  I  think  the  cauliflower,  when 
properly  grown  and  bleached,  the  most 
beautiful  of  all. 

I  have  been  told  that  fifty  years  ago 
It  was  supposed  nothing  but  profea* 
slonal  or  experienced  gardeners  could 
raise  the  cauliflower,  but  we  now  find 
they  are  almost  as  easily  raised  as  the 
humble  cabbage.  The  first  essential  Is 
the  best  seed  that  can  be  procured. 
We  were  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish, 
some  years  back,  by  buying  what  we 
thought  cheap  seed.  The  consequence 
was  land  wasted  by  the  crop  being  a 
complete  failure.  But  never  again! 
The  best  is  the  cheapest  always. 

With    us    the    seed  'should    not    be 
dropped  later  than  May  for  the  general 
Call  crop    (the  spring  crop  Is  neither 
a  success  nor  In  great  demand  with 
us),  and  after  the  plants  have  reached 
a  good   size,  transplant  to  their  per- 
manent rows.     We  have  found  giving 
each  plant  a  sprinkling  of  hen  manure 
at  intervals,  and  hoeing  it  In  around 
them,  to  be  far  superior  to  nitrate  of 
soda.    It  not  only  starts  them  to  rapid 
growth,  but  also  starts  the  formation 
of  heads.    When  the  heads  are  as  large 
es  a  tennis  ball,  we  take  the  leaves  and 
tie  together  over  them,  so  as  to  protect 
from  sun-  and  rain,  thereby  bleaching 
them  beautifully.    The  attention  given 
at  this  time,  and  good  seed,  we  have 
found  to  be  the  key  to  success  for  this 
desirable  and  profitable  crop,  as  they 
bring  anywhere  from  15  cents  to  50 
cents  per  head  right  from  the  patch. 
We  think  the  very  best  time  to  sell 
Is  before  heavy  frost  makes  Its  appear- 
ance.    A   careless   person   will    never 
market    caullfiower    with    success,    as 
they  need  very  careful  handling,  bruis- 
ing very  easily  and  making  a  bad  ap- 
pearance, thereby  hurting  their  sale. 
Pennsylvania, 

FBIZE  LETTER 

Peanuts  for  Everybody 

O.    FRANKLIN    SMITH 

Whether  a  garden  or  field  crop,  pea- 
nuts are  easily  grown,  and  with  us  are 
prized  as  highly  as  any  garden  deli- 
cacy. It  Is  ofllcially  stated  that  there 
are  but  six  varieties,  and  we  have 
grown  four  or  five  of  them,  all  good, 
but  think  the  Valencia  the  best  every 
way  for  the  family,  at  least  In  Dela- 
ware. In  the  North  the  small  Spanish 
can  be  grown,  and,  while  small,  it  is 
of  high  quality  and  very  productive. 
Here  all  varieties,  seemingly,  can  be 
grown,  but  the  Virginia  types.  Includ- 
ing the  Running  Jumbo,  seem  not  as 
productive  nor  as  high  quality  as  the 
Valencia.  Moreover,  the  last  seems 
to  have  fewer  "pops"  than  the  other 
large  sorts.  This  has  a  small  red 
kernel,  from  one  to  six  In  a  pod. 

We  plant  when  ground  becomes 
warm,  about  lima  bean  planting  time, 
in  marks  made  by  the  horse  marker 
or  furrows  made  by  a  hoe.  The  little 
Spanish  need  not  be  shelled:  all  others 
should  be,  but  the  skin  or  covering 
must  not  l)e  broken.  We  drop  them 
one  every  three  to  eight  Inches,  cover- 
ing about  two  Inches  with  the  foot 


Rows  are  three  feet  apart.  We  sprinkle 
hydrated  lime  (luite  thickly  over  the 
row,  either  at  once  or  before  they  come 
up.  At  times  they  appear  very  irregu- 
larly, but  usually,  unless  destroyed  by 
mice  running  along  mole  burrows,  the 
ultimate  stand  will  be  nearly  perfect. 
We  cultivate  with  the  horse,  and  hoe 
twice.  They  need  not  be  banked  up, 
nor  blossoms  covered  with  dirt,  as 
supposed. 

As  the  hay  Is  highly  nutritious  and 
Is  relished  by  horses,  cattle  or  rabbits, 
we  pull  before  frost  and  stack  around 
a  pole,  with  nuts  inside  by  the  pole, 
tops  out  We  set  three  or  more  stakes 
in  a  row,  with  long  poles,  about  fifteen 
inches. above  the  ground,  horizontally 
on  each  side  as  a  foundation  to  keep 
mice  out  of  the  stacks  and  to  give  air 
beneath.  After  curing  about  four 
weeks  we  draw  to  shelter,  and  pull  the 
nuts  off  at  our  leisure.  If  grown  in 
very  sandy  soil,  they  will  be  bright  and 
nearly  clean.  We  roast  In  the  kitchen 
stove  oven.  With  some  practice  one 
soon  learns  to  roast  properly  without 
burning. 

The  Virginia  Experiment  Station 
tells  the  writer  they  should  be  rotated 
with  other  crops.  Theoretically,  being 
a  legume,  they  should  be  inoculated, 
but  we  have  found  no  better  results 
from  inoculation  either  with  cultures 
or  soil.  Very  quickly  the  plants  form 
nodules,  and  the  roots  are  nearly 
covered  with  them.  Hence,  If  roots 
could  be  left  In  the  ground,  they  would 
be  great  soil  builders.         Delaware. 


When  the  garden  Is  ready  I  dig  holes 
eighteen   to  twenty-four   inches   deep, 
as  the  subsoil   is  heavy  clay,   and  al- 
most fill  with  coarse  manure,  then  with 
good    soil    and    about   a   pint    of   hen 
manure.    These  holes  with  the  manure 
retain  moisture  so  the  plants  bear  In 
spite    of    drought.      When    danger    of 
frost  is  past,  stir  in  a  pint  of  wood 
ashes  and  about  a  tablespoonful  each 
of  air-slaked  lime  and  commercial  fer- 
tilizer for  each  plant,  turn  plants  out 
of  cans,   set  deep,   water  thoroughly, 
and  level  ground.     I   lose  no  plants, 
and  do  not  check  the  growth.     Culti- 
vate, and  keep  on  cultivating,  regard- 
less of  weather  or  weeds,  whenever  the 
soil  Is  In  condition  to  stir.    A  garden  I 
rake  several  times  a  week  works  won- 
ders for  any  vegetables  I've  tried  it  for. 
Stake  and  prune  each  plant  to  one 
stem,  tying   to   stakes   as  they   grow, 
removing  all  branches  when  they  start. 
When  the  first  fruits  are  as  large  as  a 
marble,  apply  nitrate  of  soda  (about  a 
spoonful  for  each  plant),  and   repeat 
this  in  five  or  six  weeks.      Virginia. 


PRIZE  LETTER 

Extra  Care  w^ith  Tomatoes 

J.  M.  GBAYBILL 

Our  tomatoes  are  always  as  early  as 
any  In  this  section,  although  we  use 
a  second  early  variety,  the  Globe,  be- 
cause we  find  its  quality  and  fiavor 
better  than  any  other;  and  while  my 
method  may  seem  troublesome.  It  pays, 
because  the  same  vines  bear  until 
killed  by  frost — bear  very  heavy  crops, 
and  occupy  less  ground,  three  dozen 
plants  supplying  a  family  of  five  for 
canning  and  all  purposes,  and  all  who 
eat  of  them  pronounce  them  "the  best 
ever." 

About  ten  weeks  before  the  last  frost 
may  be  expected  I  sow  the  seed  in  fine, 
rich,  light  soil  prepared  the  previous 
season  and  protected  to  be  ready  when 
wanted.    This  is  packed  In  a  shallow 
box,  and  boiling  water  poured  over  to 
saturate  and  warm  it,  also  to  destroy 
mold,  etc.    The  soil  should  now  be  an 
inch  lower  than  top  of  box.    Sow  seeds 
thinly,  cover  with  fine  soil,  and  cover 
the  box  with  panes  of  glass.     Keep 
warm    and    dark,    watching    for    the 
sprouts.    When  they  appear,  place  In  a 
sunny  window,   and  when   the  leaves 
touch  the  glass,  remove  It.    Keep  just 
moist     enough    to    promote     growth. 
Never  let  It  dry  out,  nor  the  plants 
become   chilled,    nor    growth   checked. 
When   the   secondary   leaves    are   the 
size  of  a  grain  of  wheat  transplant  to 
small   pots    (I    use   "baby   size"    milk 
cans,  with  a  nail  hole  punched  In  the 
bottom  and   a  bit  of   china  over   It) 
filled    with    the    same    sort    of    soil. 
When    roots    have    filled    these    pots, 
transplant  to  larger  ones  (three-pound 
tomato   cans    are   good),    and    as    the 
plants    grow,    gradually    harden    them 
off  by  exposing  to   air   and  sun,  but 
protect  from  wind  and  frost. 


A  Garden  and  a  Living 

(Concluded  from  page  85) 

many  a  big  loss.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  a  knapsack  sprayer,  and  It  sprays 
by  means  of  compressed  air.  It  is 
carried  easily  on  the  back,  and  cost  $5 
five  years  ago.  It  is  a  splendid  ma- 
chine, and  is  the  quickest,  easiest  and 
cheapest  way  that  we  know  of  to  dis- 
pose of  the  insects  and  diseases  that 
sometimes  bother  our  vegetables. 

If  we  have  a  surplus  of  vegetables 
or   berries,   we   pack   them  In   an  at- 
tractive package,  stamp  our  name  and 
address   on   the  outside   and   take  to 
town,  where  we  can  almost  always  get 
a  top-notch  price  for  them.    However, 
we  use  part  of  our  surplus  In  a  way 
that  gives  our  family  much  satisfac- 
tion In  the  winter.    We  have  dried  cur- 
rants, green  shelled  peas  and   beans, 
green  string  beans,  corn  and  pumpkins. 
A   small  drying  rack  was  made  that 
fits  in  the  oven,  and  these  were  dried 
in    It     The   vegetables   are    gathered 
when   fresh.     They  are  then   cleaned 
and  placed  on  the  trays  In  thin  layers, 
and  heated  at  a  low,  uniform  tempera- 
ture until  completely  dry.     When  dry 
they  are  placed  in  a  cheesecloth  bag, 
and    then    enclosed    In    a  paper   sack, 
which  is  tied  tightly,  and  hung  in  a 
dry    place.     A   number  of   vegetables 
are  also   canned  by  the  "cold   pack" 
method  of  canning.     We  have  canned 
this  way  peas,  snap  beans,  tomatoes. 
Swiss  chard,  caullfiower,  com,  turnips, 
carrots,  beets,  cucumbers  and  spinach. 
We     gathered     the    vegetables    when 
fresh,  blanched  them  In  boiling  water 
a  few  moments,  then  dipped  In  cold 
water,  packed  in  cans,  and  heated  for 
some    time,    the    length    of    time,    of 
course,  depending  on  the  vegetabla 

Our  celery  Is  buried  in  a  trench  to 
blanch,  and  then  removed  from  time  to 
time  when  needed.  We  always  leave 
most  of  the  parsnips  in  the  ground 
until  spring  or  soft  spells  of  weather. 
Part  of  the  carrots  and  cabbage  are 
burled  until  spring,  and  part  are  kept 
in  the  cellar  where  we  keep  the  tur- 
nips. Our  garden  is  certainly  appre- 
ciated In  the  winter  just  as  much  as 
in  the  summer,  in  fact,  many  times 
more  so.  because  not  a  day  passes  but 
what  we  have  one  or  more  dishes  that 
are  from  It  Pennsylvania. 


Stokes  Seeds— 1920 

For  1920  we  have 
prepared  a  general 
AGRICULTURAL 
CATALOG 
I  which  expresses  the  ideals 
and  traditions   as   they  are  now 
known  at  Windermoor  House.  From 
an  agricultural  standpoint  itis com- 
prehensive and  all-embracing. 

STOKES  SEEDS  are  gathered  in 
from  the  world's  most  expert  jgrow* 
•rs.  Butour  services  are  not  limited 
to  seeds  alone.  Flowers,  plants, 
trees,  garden  furniture, ,  tools  and 
equipment,  pure  bred  animals,  bee 
and  dairv  supplies  and  a  great  many 
other  things  are  included. 

Write  TOD  A  Y  for  a  copy.    Th« 
edition  is  necessarily  limited. 

STOKES  SEED  FARMS  CO.,  Growf 

Windarmoor  Farm 
MoorMtowa,  Ht  J« 


5  Great  Noveties 

20  cts.  IhUiL^'J^^^ 

!ffl«w*r  reoentlr  Intro- 
dnoedbjoahAa  ■uooeeiUd 
ererjnfhere  and  prorad 
to  ba  the  moat  ahowj  sar- 
dan  annnal.  Nowioc 
can  •nrpaaa  tka  maaa  at 
bloom  waioh  It  ahowa  all 
Saauner  and  Fall. 

Wa  now  hara  thraa  n«w 

oolora  — pink,  yellow  aM 

'  aoarlet,  aawaliaaorimaoa. 

All  theae  oolora  mlzaA. 

ao  ata.  pmr  pfct. 

With    each   order    «• 
aend  1  trial  pkt.  ea«h  oi 
Want  KacMa,  most  daoo> 
xstiva  tollasa  annoal. 
SaMa  Mykrttfa.  whit*, 
pink,  atrlped.   acarlet.  pmmed.  etc..  mixed. 
Jaaan  Irla.  new  hybrids,  all  colon.     Ma«nifloeat. 
•iMit  Cawtoar— ,  superb  for  garden  or  vasea. 

Jlii4  oar  Ms  Cmtmifu,  all  f^  ao  eta. 
■te  Catolec,  fraa.  Al  I  flower  and  regetable  aeedM, 
bolba.  Dlanta  and  new  berries.  We  frow  the  flneafe 
OladioU.  Dahlias.  Oanna*.  Irlnea.  Peonies,  Perennlalju 
Shmba.  Vines.  FemB.  Peas.  Anters.  Paasiea.  etc.  All 
•oeolal  prise  utrains,  and  many  sterlins  noreltiea. 
jloHN  !!eW1S  CHILDS.  Inc.       Floral  Park.  N.Y. 


Onion  and  Cabbage  Growers 

AtteDtion— Bring  or  mall  tliis  adv.  to  tin  and  gei 
our  special  surplus  price  offer  on  our  tiigb  grade 
Yellow  Qlobe  Danver  onion  aeed.  Danish  Ball  or 
Round  Head  CabbaRe  seed  (Denmark  grown) 
and  other  aeeds.    Ask  for  1920  catalogue. 

F.  H.  EBEUNCSaedsmaa 
EstabUshad  53  rears  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Variety  lar^e,  IncludlnK  liarky  ■•y,  Brerkesr* 
IMK,    Beat  everbearing  for  fall. 

CHAB1.BII  1II1E.I.BB,  fUmyfu*  M.  S. 

PROTECT  your  rights.    Write  for  "Record  of  In- 
vention" which  contains  forms  to  establish  evidence 
of  conception  of  your  invention.    Prompt,  personal 
service.    Preliminary    advice  without  charge. 
J.  Reaney  Kelly.  819z  Southern  BIdg.,  Wasb^n.  D.C. 

When     writing    advertisers,     please 
mention    The   Pbactical   Fasmxb. 
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THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER 


Works  Like  a  Hoe 

^  Covers  8  Acres  A  Day 

It  docs  as  good  work  as  you  can  do 
with  a  hoe — It  cuts  every  weed — none 
can  dodge  it — Keeps  the  surface  in 
condition  to  readily  absorb  rain  and  produces 
t  mulch  or  dirt  blanket  of  fine  soil  which  pre- 
vei\t«  the  escape  of  soil  moisture^ 
One  trip  to  the  row,  whether 
narrow  or  wide. 


THE 


The 

Progressive 

Farmer's 

Cultivator 


With  one  mule  The  Fowler  does  as  mucn 
work  as  you  can  do  with  a  two  horse  culti- 
^tor — and  better  work — because  it  cultivates 
gjjjjlo^ — has  no  prongs  or  teeth  to  destroy 
or  distrub  the  crop  roots.  You  can  work  right 
up  to  the  plant  with  a  Fowler.  By  removing 
plow  foot  you  can  cultivate  astride  the  row, 

With  Depth  Regulator,  $16 

Sold  by  DeaUr* 

Rawlings  Implement  Co., 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Add  value  to  your  Home 


The  most  beautiful  modern  homes  are  now 
decorated  with  metal  ceilings.  Fireproof, 
clean,  sanitary,  indestructible.  Can  always 
be  renewed  with  a  coat  of  paint. 

"Penco"  Metal  Ceilings 

tie  dust  proof  and  air  tight.  The  only  ceiling  with 
eonnteitunk  joints.  Are  easy  to  install.  Placed  o»er 
plaster  or  lalteis.  Shipped  cut  to  fit  any  room,  ready  to 
put  op.  painted  both  sides  with  primer. 

Send  drawing  with  sizes  of  ceiling 

We  will  mail  inices.  suKgeslions.  instructions  and  valu- 
able illuatrated  art  book,  showing  beautiful  desiens  in 
PcDco  Metal  Ceilings,  from  simple  effects  lor  dwellings, 
to  the  most  elaborate  ornamentation  for  churches, 
Khools.  halls  and  stores. 

Delivery  prepaid  to  nearmst  R.  R.  Station. 
Shipment*  made  promptly. 

PENN  METAL  CO.,  Ltd. 

Manufacturers  of  Sheet  Iron,  Steel  and  Hampton  Matftl 
Building  Material.     "Penco"  Metal  Ceilings. 

Office  and  Factory,  2500-50  Wharton  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Have  You  Got 


CALLOWAYS 
1920  ^tV'oT  ^ 


Sent  FREE 

Get  your  copy  of  this  ban- 
ner Bargain  Itook 


I 


-      _    It  RhowB  yon 
ran  buy  direct  from 
Galloway's  Factorlaa  and  . 

■ave  bid  money  on  Spreader*.  Bepara- 
torn,  EnKineBandotherfann«npplic«. 

ta/-:#A  T«««f9w  U«o  this  valuAble  IIIuB- 
Wvrf CO  ff  OOay  tnted  book  m  your 
buyliw  gxiide.  Good»  shipped  from  pointa 
uear  rou,  sartnc  rou  frsicbt.  Writ*  today. 
Unifl.  OALUMVAV,  Prw.     ^ 

THE  WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 
Box  667  WATCIII.OOi  IOWA 


«Mi 


Baskets-Baskets 

We  inanijfacturt'  a  coiii- 
plet«>  line  of  Fruit  Pack- 
»({«>  and  Crati'8,  Includ- 
\ng  B<»rrv.  Peach,  Orape. 
Cherry. Market  IJaflkets. 
Write  /or  our  catalog 
and  prictt. 
W«lMt«r  Baaket  Co., 
debater,  Monroe  Co.. 
Bo»  «0.  New  York 


STRA>VBERRY  PLANTS 

All  l«>a'1liiK  viiri»'tii  8,  liicliidinK  the  he»t 
RVRKRKARIN<a   KINDS 
Aap«rm«aa  Root*.  Tomato  Sr««la.    Quality 
beat.     Pricea  reason  nble      (^italogu^  free. 

▼.  B.  AI.L.Elf ,  Seskford.  Del.     R.  B.  6». 


OBIICKS  from  ntock  that  hrlnit  »nior)ewi  B«t  of 
■ervlce  H  <•  W  and  B.  I^Khorns.  Barrert  P.  Ro<:k« 
^d  mixed  rhtckn  Prices  rUht  Parrel  post  prepaid 
•ndaafe  delivery  Rtiaranteed       Booklet  free. 


PBIZE  LETTEB 

Success  with  Lima  Beans 

0.    FRANKLIN     SMITH 

Usually  crops  should  be  rotated,  even 
in  the  garden.  However,  a  few  seem 
to  do  better  grown  repeatedly  on  the 
same  ground.  Lima  beans  are  thus 
recommended,  and  our  experience 
seems  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  asser- 
tion. For  fpur  seasons,  I  think,  we 
have  planted  the  same  spot,  with  in- 
creasing yields  each  year.  Some  may 
say  this  is  due  to  inoculation  being 
perfected,  but  it  seems  not  to  be  true 
with  other  legumes,  aa  crimson  clover 
and  peanuts. 

We    either    broadcast    or   fill    small 
furrows   with   manure — any   kind   but 
poultry  manure,  this  being,  we  think, 
more  nitrogenous  than  needed,  hence 
wasteful  of  nitrogen — and  plant  when 
ground    becomes   warm.      We    like   to 
make   two    plantings,    as   late    in    the 
summer  the  earlier  planting  may  fail 
— but    not    always — while    the    second 
will  remain  green.     The  rows  or  pole 
limas  we  want  five  or  six  feet  apart; 
the  hills,  three  or  four.    We  find  that 
an  early  or  summer  cabbage  plant  set 
between  each  hill,  even  over  the  ma- 
nui'e,    thrives    extra    well    and    seems 
not  to  Injure  the  beans.     For  this  we 
plant  the  Volga  or  Early  Stonehead. 
Delaware. 

FBIZE   LETTER 

The  Importance  of  Good  Seed 

FRANK    O.    DAVIS 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  one 
of  the  most  important  points  in  suc- 
cessful gardening  is  good  seeds.  The 
most  foolish  thing  we  ever  did  was  to 
buy  a  bargain  lot  of  seeds  that  were 
not  worth  the  time  it  took  to  put.them 
in  the  ground,  not  to  mention  our  work 
in  preparing  the  soil.  The  difference 
in  the  cost  of  poor  seeds  and  the  best 
on  the  market  is  so  small  that  it  is 
pot  worth  thinking  about. 

We  always  found  it  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  buy  our  seeds  as  soon  as 
possible  and  thus  avoid  disappointment 
in  the  supply  running  short  The 
farm  papers  are  full  of  advertisements 
of  reliable  seedsmen,  firms  that  have 
been  represented  In  the  advertising 
columns  for  years,  and  these  are  the 
men  to  deal  with.  They  have  reputar 
tions  to  sustain,  and  they  see  that 
the  seeds  they  put  out  are  thoroughly 
tested  and  will  not  be  likely  to  disap- 
point gardeners.  Our  policy  has  been 
to  save  our  own  seeds  when  we  struck 
a  particularly  good  strain,  and  we  have 
profited  by  that  plan.  Virginia. 

PBIZE   LETTEB 

Trampl  Tramp!  Tramp! 

MYRON  C.   S AFFORD 

We  will  use  these  words  from  the 
old  war  song  for  our  theme,  for  their 
use  will  mean  much  to  the  gardener. 
The  right  preparation  of  the  soil  when 
planting  the  crop  or  setting  the  plants 
is  necessary  for  their  success.  After 
thoroughly  loosening  the  ground  by 
plowing  (or  spading),  it  must  be  thor- 
oughly firmed  after  the  seeds  are  sown 
or  plants  set.  If  not,  it  will  dry  out 
and  plants  fail  to  thrive.  It  must  be 
firmed  so  there  will  not  be  any  air 
spaces  under'  the  surface.  Sod  land 
must  be  thoroughly  harrowed,  or  the 
furrows  will  not  break  down  and  form 
connection  with  the  under  soil. 


In  setting  plants,  much  care  should 
be  used  that  all  the  hole  is  filled  and 
firmly  pressed  against  the  roots.  We 
recall  a  lady  complained  to  a  florist 
that  all  the  plants  that  he  had  fur- 
nished her  died  except  one  that  the 
gardener  had  stepped  on  accidentally. 
The  late  T.  B.  Terry  stated  once,  in 
writing  about  sowing  wheat,  that  he 
wanted  it  Imrrowed  until  a  horse  had 
stepped  on  every  square  foot  of  soil. 

The  old  adage,  "What  is  worth  doing 
at  all  is  worth  doing  well,"  la  a  good 
rule  to  follow.  Tramp,  tramp,  back 
and  forth,  on  the  drill.  Step  on  the 
side  of  the  plant  to  firm  the  soil 
around  it.  Frees  on  the  top  of  every 
hill  planted  with  the  hoe,  and  the 
plants  will  come  up  much  quicker  and 
grow  faster.  [Caution  must  be  sounded 
that  if  a  clay  soil  is  too  wet  it  will 
pack  and  bake  under  the  above  treat- 
ment—EorroR.]  New  York. 
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Joy  and  Food  from  Garden 

(Concluded  from  page  87) 

nothing  about  all  the  canned  vege- 
tables and  berries,  certainly  are,  we 
think,  palatable  and  wholesome;  and 
I  do  not  wish  to  boast,  but  we  enjoy 
very  good  health. 

We  have  our  garden  near  the  house, 
thereby  giving  it  better  and  closer  at- 
tention than  if  we  had  to  waJk  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  it.  Each  year  we 
try  to  grow  one  or  two  new  and 
curious  things. 

In  preparing  the  soil  we  use  well- 
rotted  manure,  thoroughly  mixed  with 
the  soil  by  plowing  and  harrowing. 
Then  we  put  on  dry  hen  manure, 
mixed  with  loam,  coal  aahes  or  leaves, 
stirring  it  into  the  surface  soil  with 
a  harrow.  For  our  vegetables,  which 
cover  about  a  quarter  acre,  we  use 
about  thirty-seven  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  scattered  over  the  ground 
when  the  foliage  of  plants  is  dry,  re- 
peating the  process  at  intervals  of 
about  two  weeks.  This  has  resulted 
in  our  neighbors  asking  us  what  new 
varieties  of  certain  kinds  of  vegetables 
we  grow  in  our  garden,  which  are  none 
other  than  the  same  they  have  in 
theirs,  with  only  the  difference  in 
applying  fertilizers. 

We  have  a  small  hotbed  and  cold 
frame,  where  we  grow  our  young 
plants,  which  are  always  hardier  than 
those  to  be  had  from  professional  plant 
growers.  Pennsvlvania. 


Grafting- Wax  Formula 
Grafting  wax,  which  is  needed  by 
farmers  and  orchardlsts  in  spring 
time,  may  be  made  by  the  following 
formula,  used  at  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station: 

Melt  together  until  thoroughly  mixed 
four  pounds  of  resin,  two  pounds  of 
beeswax  and  a  pound  of  tallow.  This 
mixture  Is  then  poured  into  a  vessel 
of  cold  water.  When  the  wax  haa 
cooled  it  is  pulled  like  taffy  until  it 
becomes  light  and  smooth.  The  hands 
should  be  greased  with  tallow  for  this 
operation.  The  wax  may  then  be 
shaped  into  balls  and  sticks,  and  it 
will  keep  indefinitely  In  a  cool  place. 
Paraffin  may  be  subetltuted  for  bees- 
wax, as  this  substance  makes  a  cheaper 
wax. 

Poor  lubrication,  overloads  and  dust 
tie  for  first  place  as  the  tractor's  worst 
enemx. 


MODERN  SAWMILUNG 

The  Farquhar  Sawmill  equipt  with  our  new 
Double  Belt  Feed  means  fast  accurate  sawinr.  It 
it  convenient  to  operate,  and  always  ready  for»efv- 
ice.  Mill  furnished  with  either  Standard  or  Log 
Beam  type  of  Carriage,  as  preferred. 

Farquhar  Cornish  Ris  is  a  wood  buminc  outfit 
specially  desifned  for  supplying  economical  saw- 
mill  power.  Cor  Locomotive  is  a  truly  tc:t*\ 
purpose  Eneine.  All  Farquhar  Boilers  ar^  .^t  in 
accordance  with  A.  8.  M.  B.  Code  '-^..^ifications. 
Our  Ajax  CenterCranlcEneinei^'l.tfresnltof  sixty 
years*  procKssive  inaaufacti>:lia£  experience. 


4Si»s 

2.0001* 
15.000  fi 


Pwrtable  SawaHI  witb 
OMbifl  Beb  Fm4 


Farquhar  Sawmills  are  best  operated  by  Farquhar 
Power.  A  Farquhar  out£t  will  insure  maximum 
return  from  your  timber,  iliustraicd  Cacaiocuen 
explaining  details  of  constraction  await  yonr  re- 
quest. Write  us  today  conceminf  yotu  NQsire- 
ments. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO..  Ltd. 
Box      9.  York.  Pa. 

We  also  manufacture  Steam  and  Cas  Tneton^ 

Threshers.  Hydraulic  Cider  Presses. 

Potato  Oiccen  *nd  Grain  Drills 


ComiskRic 

Baru  •Stl  inber  aad  uwAist 

IS  to  30  HP. 


"Roo"  Clnster  Metal  SWnBlea.  V-Crimp.  Corru- 

f rated.  Standing  Seam.  Paint^  or  Galvanii^d  Roof- 
nc*.  Sidings.  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc..  direct  to  you 
s!t  Bock-Bottom  Factory  Pricea.    Positively  greateet 
offer  ever  made. 

Edwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

eoBt  lesa;  outlast  three ordhiary  roofs.    NopaintirK 
or  repair*.  Guaranteed  rot,  firo,  rust,  lightmntt  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  oar  wonderfully 
low  price*  and  free 
sample*.  We  sell  direct 
to  yoa  and  save  you  all 
In-between  dealer'* 
praeta.  Ask  tor  Book 
No^ab 


LOW  PRICED  6ARA6ES 

Lowest  price*  on  Ready-Made 
Ftee-Proof  Steel  Garasea .  Bet 
lanypUee.   Send  postal  for 

83g.488POBM-  CIsslisitUB. 


Samples  & 

I  Roofing  Book 


£verb«ar«r«.    We 
e  price. 

All  kinds  srowD  from  se- 
le<;ted  sei-d.  Oet  our  price 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  i^J^KSi't^S!"'"' 

liavp  a  On^  lot  to  offer  at  whoIeaJe  price. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS  .  __ 

OD  plantn  sent  by  Farrt-l  Post,  prepaid.  CatiloR  free 
C.  C  FIELD,  »«well,  N.J. 

Mil  I  lAHIC  or  STBA  WBEBBT  PK.A1VTS. 
IfllLLIVlia  'I'  le  kinds  that  put  dollar*  in  your 
ixiCKt-t.  S«(d  corn  that  produces  the  larnest  crope 
lor  train  or  ensllaue.  Aopara^'us  root*.  < 'ntaloR  f re*. 
JOHN  W.  IIAL.I..,  nasrion  Sladon,  Nd. 


POTATOKSi  fills*.  Bovee.  Carman. Cobbler, Coin, 
Ohio,  <41ant,  Hustler.  Orefii  Mountain, Heavyweight, 
Queen.  lUUelKh,  Rose,  Uussett.  Hebron,  Blx-weeks, 
Triumph.  Wonder*.      C.  W.  Fonn,  KiaHSBS,  N.  T. 


•TDAtl/DCDOV  PlanW.  100  early  to  late  fl.OO, 
alnAWDCnlli  poctpald.  Catalosof  Plants  and 
Tree*  free.    L.  O.  TiH«i.»,  Box  80,  Pltt*TUl«,  _M^, 
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PRIZE  LETTEB 

Starting  the  Garden  Right 

E.   M.    WILLIS 

Was  your  garden  a  failure  last  year? 
Did  you  work  hard  preparing  the  soil  1 
and  planting  the  seed,  and  at  last  find  I 
your  efforts  all  in  vain?  If  so,  perhaps  | 
it  was  the  fault  of  the  seed.  Garden-  i 
ing  is  like  a  game,  but  much  more 
fascinating  than  the  best  of  them.  It 
is  really  easy  if  you  start  right,  but 
first  of  all  yod  must  have  good  seed. 
No  gardener  can  be  successful  if  the 
deeds  he  plants  fail  to  grow  or  produce 
inferior   plants. 

We  cannot  have  gardens  unless  the 
seed  will  grow;  and  must  we  get  the 
soil  in  perfect  order  and  not  give  a 
thought  as  to  the  kind  of  seed  we  are 
planting?  A  great  many  people  become 
discouraged  with  their  gardens  because 
the  seed  did  not  come  up  good  or  be- 
cause the  plants  failed  to  be  true  to 
name.  Thus  they  do  not  take  the 
real  interest  that  is  needed  to  make 
a  suecess  of  gardening.  We  generally 
oan  succeed  if  we  go  at  a  thing  with 
the  determination  to  win,  and  we 
surely  have  a  better  chance  of  succeed- 
ing in  gardening  if  we  start  out  with 
the"  best  seed  obtainable.  It  may  cost 
more  than  'bargain  counter"  seed,  but 
is  fax  cheaper  in  the  end. 

The  war  Is  over,  but  there  are  mil- 
lions of  people  in  the  world  today  who 
are  starving.  Even  our  bodies  need 
more  vegetables  than  we  generally 
give  them,  and  we  cannot  afford  to 
waste  our  money  and  land  on  poor, 
inferior  seed.  When  we  make  our 
garden  this  year,  let's  have  as  our 
motto:  "Only  the  best  is  good  enough." 
Maryland. 

PBIZE   LETTEB 

Preventing  Rot  of  Cabbages 

O.    FRANKLIN    SMITH 

We  think  we  have  been  successful 
in  preventing  the  rots  of  the  cabbage, 
as  black  rot,  blackleg,  stem  rot,  etc., 
by  simply  disinfecting  the  seed  and 
planting  in  ground  not  recently  used 
for  this  crop. 

At  any  time  previous  to  sowing  this 
seed  we  make  a  solution  of  formalin. 
40  per  cent,  obtained  at  drug  stores, 
and  water  (formalin  1  fiuid  ounce, 
water  2  gallons;  or,  for  small  quanti- 
ties, formalin   1   teaspoonful.  water   1 


teacupful),  soak  the  seed  twenty  min- 
utes, then  rinse  or  wash  in  clear  water, 
and  di^  After  this,  sow  whenever  de- 
sired or  keep  until  wanted,  but  place 
in  a  clean  sack,  not  the  one  in  which 
it  came. 

Seemingly  this  treatment  should  act 
as  well  for  other  members  of  the  fam- 
ily— turnips,  caulifiower,  Chinese  cab- 
bage, etc.  We  have  not  tried  it  on 
these.  Delaware. 


fftU  that  garden  receives  a  great,  thick 
coat  of  dead  leaves,  raked  up  from 
two  large  lawns.  The  leaves  are  turned 
under  to  decay.  They  could  be  raked 
up  and  burned  much  easier,  with  less 
work  and  time,  but  the  owners  have 
learned  their  value  in  the  garden,  and 
so  there  they  must  go  to  do  their  bit. 
Ashes  from  the  leaves  burned  would 
be  worth  far  less  to  the  garden  than 


the  leaves  themselves,  and  would  sui>> 
ply  no  humus  whatever.  Perhaps 
there  is  a  lesson  in  this  for  some 
of  us  who  are  in  the  habit  of  burn- 
ing or  otherwise  destroying  leaves 
about  the  place,  especially  near  the 
garden.  Kentucky. 


Every  rat  costs  the  farmer  at  least 
two  dollars  per  year  to  board. 


PBIZE   LETTEB 

Garden  Greens 

BELLE    BARKER 

When  planning  this  year's  garden 
do  not  forget  to  have  a  row  each  of 
spinach,  Swiss  chard  and  lettuce  for 
greens.  These  grow  so  closely  they 
do  not  require  much  weeding  except 
between  the  rows.  When  cut  off  for 
use  they  will  repeatedly  grow  up  again 
until   frosts. 

Spinach  especially,  and  also  lettuce, 
is  rich  in  iron  and  much  better  and 
cheaper  than  doctors'  bills.  Later  in 
the  season  the  stalks  and  midribs  of 
the  chard  can  be  cooked  the  same  as 
string  beans.  I  have  met  a  number  of 
people  who  said  they  never  thought  of 
using  lettuce  for  greens,  but  we  like 
it  as  well   as  the  others. 

These  three  greens,  besides  having 
a  pleasant  flavor,  are  easily  and 
quickly  prepared  for  cooking,  which 
means  a  good  deal  to  a  busy  housewife. 
Swiss  chard  can  be  salted  down  for 
winter  use,  and  is  as  delicious  as  when 
fresh.  New  York. 


PBIZE   LETTEB 

Humus  for  the  Garden 

MBS.  C.   8.  FERBILL 

While  we  generally  manure  the  gar- 
den heavily  and  give  it  an  abundance 
of  fertilizer  (and  that  is  as  we  should), 
we  often  forget  that  it  may  need  more 
humus — de<aying  vegetable  matter.  We 
rotate,  turn  under  growing  crops,  etc., 
but  do  we  do  so  for  the  garden?  Often  , 
we  take  off  all  vegetable  matter  and 
leave  or  give  little  if  any  in  return. 
I  have  in  mind  a  family  size  garden 
in  a  small  town.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
productive  spots  I  have  ever  seen.  I 
do  not  know  what  manures  or  fertil- 
izers may  have  been  applied  to  it,  but 
I  do  know  that  the  soil  is  very  loose 
and   mellow.     I  also  know  that  every 


The"CIippcr"  Grain  and  Seed  Cleaners 

M     ■  The  t'llDoer  Is  different   In   principle  from  all 


The  Clipper  Is  different  In  principle  from  all 
Other  grain  and  seed  cleaners  It  has  N^n  th..r^ 
OUR  hi  V  tried  out  hy  years  of  conMant  use  hy 
thousands  oJ  the  hen  farmers,  the  I  S.  Depart- 
Sent  of  AKricult.ire.  Agricultural  f^oMeRes.  Kx- 
?f.r?mental  Farms  and  hundreds  of  th*  leading 
see<ismen.  seed  corn  growers,  etc. 

The  nipper  Is  the  only  mill  that  has  the  "Ver- 
tical Blast",  which  weighs  every  seed  and  kernel, 
separatinK  the Ikht. shrunken, I mni.iture seed  from 
Uie  plump,  heavy  mature  feed.  O-^-i  of  which  will 
germlnHte  under' te-t.Tl.ls  PO'ntalone  makes  tiiuch 
of  the  difference  lietween  crop  success  and  failure. 

No  Mill  Will  Do  Good  Work  Without 

the  proper  Aaiortment  of  Screens 

We  furnNh  an  outfit  of  12  screens  for  cleaning 
and  Krading  all  kinds  of  seed,  seed  (rrain.  seed  corn, 
cloveiir  alfalfa,  millet,  timothy,  flax  peas,  l-eans, 
cow  iJeis,  soy  l^^ns.etc.  And.  after  the  most  care- 
ful study  and  tests  In  actual  work,  we  stuarantee 
t  is  s.'r^n  outtit  to  be  the  l^t  that  has  ev"  hcen 
offered  with  any  mill.  There  are  serpens  'of  clover 
contRininK  huckhom  or  plantain,  timpthy  seed 
containing  pepper  crass.for  separating  cooklt  from 
wheat  and  mauv  othpr  difllcult  serarationB. 


Sold  Under  a  30  Day  Guarantee  of  Satisfaction  or  Money  Refunded 


Made  in  Two  Sizes:  no!  h'-n  S4iv:oo 


/  Freight  prepaid  to  any  point  . 
(  east  of  the  Mlsolsslppi  Klvor.  ' 


In  Successful  Farming  Three  Factort  are  Promlnent-the  Soil,  the  Man  and  Good  Seed 

The  Clipper  Cleaner  put.  succew  within  your  roach  by  in.unng  the  Good  Seed 
Write  for  Catalog  and  the  address  of  the  nearest  Jol>t»er. 

.  T.  FERRELL  &  CO.,  SAGINAW,  W.  S.,  MICH. 


Get  THii 

27.22 


Y 


30  Days' 
Free  Trial 

Send  no  money 
A  year  to  pay 


OU  pay 

_  absolutely 
Dothing  until 
you  have  used 
it  Cor  30  days, 
until  you  have  tried  h— tested 
it — made  sure  it  i«  the  Scpa- 
ratof  you  want.  And  then  you 
can  take  a  whole  year  to  pay. 
Thi»  is  the  little  Separator  you 
have    been    looking  for— the 
Premiei  No.  2.  It  is  built  espe- 
cially for  the  man  who  has  only 
a  few  cows,  or  for  the  w  oman 

_  _  ^  .      ^  ,,„^  who  wanU  to  separate  enough 

cream  for  the  family  table  and  for  home  butter.  Every  farmer  who  keeps  cow,  should  have  •  «Pa^««o^; 
Even  if  you  have  only  two  or  three  cows,  the  butter  fat  wasted  by  the  old  skim mmg  method  would 
more  than  pay  for  this  machine  the  first  year— for  the  cost  U  only  about  ten  cents  a  day.  U  you  keep 
a  large  dairy  and  sell  milk,  you  want  j»ream  and  butter  for  your  own  table,  and  perhaps  to  sell. 
This  wonderful  little  machine  can  be  screwed  to  the  kitchen  table  or  set  m  an  out-of-the-way  comer. 

200  pounds  per  Hour  Capacity 

Just  right  for  the  Farm  with  3toS  cows.  And  a  handy  size  for 
the  big  Dairy  Farm  to  furnish  butter  and  cream  for  the  home. 

Easy  to  Clean 

The  Premier  bowl  is  especially  sanitary.  It  is 
easy  to  toke  apart  and  as  easy  to  clean  as  a  tea- 
cup. It  can  be  taken  apart,  washed  and  put 
together  again  in  a  few  minutes.  A  convenient 
lust-proof  disc-holder  and  two  cleaning  brushes 
are  furnished  with  every  machine. 

Gets  the  Cream 

The  Premier  bowl  has  a  patented  device  that 
distributes  the  milk  evenly  over  the  discs,  insuring 
a  steady,  constant  flow  and  preventing  any  of  the 
cream  from  escaping  by  mixing  with  the  skim  milk. 

Easy  to  Turn 

The  light,  strong  bowl  of  the  Premier  and  ito  simple, 
smooth-running  mechanism  make  it  easy  to  turn 
and  almost  noiseless.     A  child  can  operate  it. 

Bell  Indicator 

A  bell,  attached  to  the  handle,  indicates  to  the 
operator  when  the  machine  is  running  too  fast 
or  too  slow.  This  unique  device  is  very  conven- 
ient and  valuable. 

Automatic  Oiling 

The  oiling  system  requires  attention  only  once  a 
week.  After  I'le  oil  is  placed  in  the  reservoir, 
the  machine  oils  itself. 


Capacity 

Although  the  Premier  No.  2  is  rated  at  200  lbs. 
per  hour,  it  will  actually  handle  fully  300  lbs.  and 
in  an  emergency  would  cara  for  the  milk  from  a 
l«ge  herd,    q^^^^  ^^  j^^ 

You  Risk  No  Money 

We  believe  so  thoroughly  in  the  ability  of 
Premier  No.  2  to  please  you,  that  we  are  wdling 
to  ship  it  to  you  without  a  cent  of  money  in 
advance.  You  don't  risk  a  penny,  for  besides 
our  Thirty  Days"  Free  Trial  Offer,  you  have  • 
full  year  to  pay  and 

Our  Binding  Guarantee 

that  soes  with  all  the  machinery  and  equtpment  we  m^ 
Think  of  it— 30  days'  free  trial  without  paying  • 
cent.  A  year  to  pay.  in  twelve  monthly  payments. 
If,  after  30  days  you  are  not  fully  satisfied  that 
it  is  worth  all  we  ask  and  more,  just  return  it  to 
us  at  our  expense.  The  full  pnce  of  the  Premier 
No.  2  is  $27.00,  which  you  pay  in  twelve 
monthly  paymenU  of  $2  25  each,  starting  at  the 
end  of  30  days'  trial.  With  a  four-legged  steel 
Stand,  the  price  is  $33.00.  If  you  prefer  to  pay 
cash  in  full,  there  is  a  discount  of  five  per  cent. 
Write  to-day.  You  lose  money  every  day  you 
do  not  have  this  separator. 


National  Far 
DEPARTMENT   G 
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As  low  •• 


IBquipmeni  €jh 


$10,000.00 

SAW 


Bade*  TMs 
Hertzl«rAZ»«k 
Portable  Wood 


Ko.  % 


Our  >o.  1  it  tlij  •>••*  «nil 
cheapen  (aw  made  to  wliirh  i» 
ripping  table  msf  be  attaohad. 

<>a«raii(eMi  t  jear 
lioBejrrfiindMlSrnotMitUraelory 
nntr  r«r  raUI»«     1, 
H*ml2rAZoo»HC«^J|o^tMMk«^^ 


^  Army  Auction  Bargains 

'  Tents  $4.25  u»  I  C.  W.  re»c!»ers  V^f^  m 
Sadiiles  4.65  up  ftrniy  Ha««r«ackt  .15  n 
m\<m%  l-SOuphlnapsaeks  .75    sf 

Tea(niur«e»s2«.85l  Ami     ««•    tliB««    .30  ii|| 

\'i*^%":K';  Sy/a.^-ifr^o  lU?.frfte<f?;  '" 

1970,  rnaUec;  *«  <•<•"<•»••?!!  ^"•Tl!!^...^^^' 


^^.r^-), 

T 
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Crop  and  Field  Notes 


A.  S.  GRANTHAM 


A  correspondent  from  Delaware 
writes:  "Would  like  your  opinion  on 
these  problems:  First,  I  have  several 
acres  of  grass  land  that  has  been  cut 
over  once  during  1919,  and  the  second 
growth  let  stand.  As  the  season  last 
year  was  favorable  to  the  growth  of  a 
second  crop,  there  is  now  on  the  ground 
a  very  good  stand,  consisting  chiefly  of 
timothy,  with  some  Alsike  clover  and 


require  nitrogen  in  an  organic  form, 
such  as  tankage,  blood  or  cottonseed 
meal.  Get  a  commercial  fertilizer 
analyzing  3  per  cent,  nitrogen,  8  per 
cent  phosphoric  acid  and  4  per  cent, 
potash,  and  apply  at  the  rate  of  400 
to  500  pounds  per  acre.  This  will  be 
much  cheaper  than  stable  manure  at 
$5  a  ton— a  price  which  is  prohibitive 
for  com.     Sow   cover   crops  in  y^oir 


a  little  alfalfa.     I  propose  to  topdress-  com  at  the  last  cultivation  and  the 


this  ground  with  about  250  pounds  of 
commercial  fertilizer  per  acre.    Is  it  a 
good  plan  to  use  100  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda  and  200  or  250  pounds  of  16 
per  cent,  acid  phosphate  per  acre?    Or 
has  nitrate  of  soda  a  tendency  to  kill 
out  the  clover  and  increase  the  growth 
of  timothy?    What  would  you  think  of 
using  250  pounds  of  16  per  cent,  acid 
phosphate  and  nothing  else?    Or  would 
it  be  better  to  use  a  complete  fertil- 
izer in  quantities  up  to  400  pounds  per 
acre?    Is  sulphate  of  ammonia  a  good 
fertilizer  for  grass  land?     Is  it  better 
than  nitrate  of  soda?    My  object  is  pri- 
marily to  build  up  the  soil,  but  would 
like  to  take  one  cutting  of  hay  off  the 
land.     I  wonder  if  this  plan  is  better 
for  the  soil  and  for  me  than  trying  to 
grow  so  many  acres  of  hoed  crops,  such 
as  corn,  tomatoes  and  potatoes?" 
With  a  grass  mixture  such  as  you 


humus    content   of   the    soil   will 
increased. 


be 


High-priced  land  Is  no  longer  con- 
fined to  the  North  and  West  The 
recent  high  prices  for  cotton  and  to- 
bacco have  greatly  increased  the  sell- 
ing price  of  land  in  the  southern 
states.  Ck>tton  has  been  selling*  for 
$200  per  bale  of  500  pounds,  while  to- 
bacco has  ranged  from  40  cents  to  $1 
per  pound.  Some  cotton  growers  get 
from  a  bale  to  a  bale  and  a  half  per 
acre  and  from  1000  to  1500  pounds  of 
tobacco  per  acre.  Some  tobacco  grow- 
ers received  gross  returns  of  $1000  per 
acre  the  past  season.  The  South  was 
never  as  prosperous  as  it  is  now.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  land  values  are  ris- 
ing. Good  cotton  land  in  large  tracts 
in  South  Carolina  recently  sold  for 
$300  per  acre.    With  the  present  price 


have  it  would  be  better  to  apply  a  fer-    of  cotton  thla  land  la  cheap  compared 

tmzer  containing  a  high  percentage  of    -".^  !»rL?^5i°t!li"''^i''!X':: 

nitrogen  and  with  a  moderate  amount 

of  phosphoric   acid  and  potash.     The 

clover  and  alfalfa  will  benefit  especially 

by  the  application  of  the  potash.    It  Is 

true  that  topdressing  with  nitrate  of 

soda  alone  will  stimulate  the  timothy 

80  that  the  clover  will  be  crowded  out 

largely.    Acid  phosphate  alone  will  not 

give    a    satisfactory    increase    in    the 

growth    of    grass    upon   your    type   of 

eoil.      A    complete    fertilizer    carrying 

about  6  to  7  per  cent  nitrogen,  8  per 

cent,  of  phosphoric  acid  and  2  per  cent. 

of  potash  would   be  very  satisfactory 

in  producing  a  heavy  crop  of  grass  and 

in    developing    a    heavy    root    or    sod 

growth    which    will    be    valuable    in 

building  up  the  soil.     Sulphate  of  am- 
monia is  nearly  as  good  as  nitrate  of 

eoda  for  topdressing  grass,  although  it 

is  about  a  week  or  ten  days  slower  in 

acting  than  the  nitrate.    When  apply- 
ing the  sulphate  of  ammonia  this  fact 

should  be  kept  In  mind  and  some  allow- 
ance be  made  in  the  time  of  application. 
With  the  present  price  of  hay  it  is 

about  as  profitable  to  grow  the  crop, 

if  the  land  is  well  adapted  to  It,  as 

It  is  to  grow  corn  or  tomatoes.    Grass 

responds  as  well  to  the  application  of 

the  right  kind   of  fertilizers  as  does 

any  other  crop. 


ducing  power  considered.  One  cotton 
grower  who  was  recently  interviewed 
stated  that  he  netted  $60  per  acre  over 
his  entire  farm,  including  both  culti- 
vated and  uncultivated  land.  So  great 
have  been  the  profits  from  tobacco  that 
sections  of  the  South  that  have  not 
been  growing  the  crop  recently  are 
going  in  for  tobacco  this  season.  While 
the  boll  weevil  has  played  havoc  in 
some  sections,  the  cotton  crop  is  being 
supplanted  by  peanuts  and  tobacco. 
The  peanut  crop  has  been  very  profit- 
able the  past  few  years,  and  the  acre- 
age is  extending  for  into  new  sections 
of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 


shows  that  the  product  is  low  in  phos- 
phoric acid  as  compared  with  the  other 
Ingredlenta  For  this  reason,  as  ex- 
perimenters have  shown,  it  is  well  to 
apply  to  each  ton  of  manure  25  to  40 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate,  either  be- 
fore the  manure  Is  taken  from  the 
barn  or  during  the  time  it  is  hauled 
to  the  field.  This  results  in  a  better 
quality  of  crop,  due  to  early  maturity, 
and  increases  the  returns  from  each 
ton  of  manure  used. 

The  seed  corn'that  was  so  carefully 
selected  and  stored  during  the  fall 
should  be  given  some  attention  during 
these  winter  days.  The  prevalence  of 
nilce  and  rats  may  destroy  a  large 
amount  of  it  before  attention  is  called 
to  their  depredations.  It  seems  that 
these  rodents  are  particularly  aggres- 
sive this  season,  as.  many  of  the 
samples  of  corn  exhibited  at  the  Dela- 
ware State  Com  Show  had  marks 
from  these  animals. 

A  subscriber  asks  for  the  best  method 
of  seeding  a  field  of  winter  wheat  to 
sweet  clover.    His  soil  is  a  sandy  loam 
and  of  fair  fertility.     Experience  has 
shown    that    sweet    clover    does    well 
seeded  quite  early  in  the  spring,  before 
the  frost  has  gone  out  of  the  ground. 
In  this  case  it  would  be  well  to  sow 
the  seed  in  the  latter  part  of  February 
or  early  March,  while  the  ground  is 
still  frozen.    The  thaw  and  the  spring 
rains  will  cover  the  seed  sufllciently  so 
that  when  growing  weather  comes  the 
germination    will    be    prompt      Early 
seeding    Is    desirable    also    from    the 
sUndpoint  of  the  hard  seed,  a  large 
portion  of  which  is  found  in  the  clover 
seed.     In  many  cases  sweet  clover  Is 
seeded  in  an  unhulled  condition.    The 
early  seeding  during  the  cold  weather 
is    especially    advisable    under    such 
circumstances. 

Sweet  clover  is  being  grown  more 
generally  than  heretofore,  but  the  prac- 
tices as  regards  methods  of  seeding  do 
not  differ  especially  from  those  em- 
ployed in  the  seeding  of  red  clover. 


■mBMm 


PENNSYLVANIA 

FOR  GRAIN  DRILL  SERVICE 

Here  is  a  compact  outfit  that  sows 
an  kinds  of  grain  and  fertilixer  with 
minute  accuracy.  Quantities  regula- 
ted by  levers  convenient  to  operator. 
Grass  seeder  either  in  front  or  behind 
openers,  as  desired.  Low  down  con* 
•truction  throughout  with  hopper  al> 
ways  in  balance. 

The  Pennsylvania  is  btult  in  sizes  f 
to  12  tubes  with  chdce  of  Pin  Hoe, 
Spring  Hoe  or  Single  Disc  openers. 
Special  Drill  Catalogue  fully  explain- 
ing efficient  seeding  mailed  on  request. 

A  B.  FABQUHAt  CO..  UL,Mnm,  T«rk.P«. 

AIM  Enrinet  an4  BoUen.  Stwmilli.  Thmhenk 
Potato  Digger*.    Wiitc  lor  dcfcriptiou. 


pMiliTa  Fore*  FmJs 
OMiaDriTMilMVW 
kcanuStSm 


GRASSJEfD 

rRbfc  w Ami  LEw  lii&hSirt ''£Iinv 

Don't  fail  to  In^MrtintotlMMlMtrfoiM.  BoelMaod  Terttd 
Timothy  ••.••  biLBwMC  Cto^v  i«.40Jm^AMk«  CIovot 


and  Timothy  M.tO.  ba.  Bodra  GnM  &■«  lb.  Ctoror  sad 
*n«ld8«i^atlowpriow.  AUwId  rabjaet 

iMBtTMt  ond«r  u  .sbMlate  woiyif; 
Wo  oro  •padoliatB  in  gniM  jux)  OoV 


other  Gnao 


lovoyoo  BOM7,oiMlBiv«aa}w 

r  oar  monoy-MTioc  Sowl  Gtfdo 

Wo  npoet  hisbor  pricM-Boy 


Modt.~  Loeotod  M  M  to  mvo  yoo  aoiwy  and  i 

MTvieo.    Send  todv  f<»: — 

which  explains  all,  fro*. 

now  and  aave  biff  money.  „_ 


The  following  Inquiry  was  received 
concerning  the  use  of  fertilizers:  "How 
would  you  use  nitrate  of  soda  on  com 
land  that  is  sandy  and  low  in  humus? 
We  used  barnyard  manure  on  one-half 
the  com  last  year,  and  nothing  on  the 
Other  half.  We  got  good  corn  from  the 
manured  land,  but  shriveled  grain  and 
a  soft  cob  where  there  was  none.  What 
Is  a  good  commercial  fertilizer  for 
com?  Is  barnyard  manure  prohibitive 
at  15  per  ton?" 

On  such  land  as  you  describe,  nitrate 
of  soda  alone  is  not  the  best  fertilizer 
for  com.     Sandy  soils  low  in  humus 


Alfalfa  is  being  seeded  with   good 
results   in   parts   of   Pennsylvania   by 
sowing   it   along   with   wheat   in    the 
fall.    The  state  experiment  station  has 
now  under  way  several  demonstrations 
in  parts  of  this  state  showing  the  ease 
with  which  alfalfa  can  be  grown  by 
sowing  It  In  the  fall  along  with  wheat. 
At  first  instance  one  would  conclude 
that   this  would   not   be   satisfactory, 
but  some  few  farmers  have  been  seed- 
ing in  this  way  for  several  years,  and 
are  practically  sure  of  getting  a  stand. 
Of  course,  the  alfalfa  is  not  quite  as 
thick  a  stand  as  it  would  be  seeded 
alone,  but  since  the  crop  is  kept  on 
the  land  only  one  year,  the  method  is 
worth   while,   since   it   saves   a   great 
deal    of    labor.      Following   wheat    111 
this  manner  the  alfalfa  is  rotated  as 
red  clover  would  be. 

With  the  increased  value  of  stable 
manure  the  farmer  is  interested  in 
getting  as  good  returns  from  it  as 
possible,  and  he  should  take  account 
of  the  fact  that  this  product  Is  not 
well  balanced  as  a  plant  food.  Ordi- 
nary manure  contains  10  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  5  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  10  pounds  of  potash  per  ton.    This 


The  high  price  of  red  clover  seed  is 
not  very  encouraging  to  the  farmer 
who  has  many  acres  to  seed,  and  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  fact  that  It  is 
more  difficult  now  than  ever  before  to 
secure  a  good  stand.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  fertility  of  the  land 
cannot  be  kept  up  without  the  use  of 
legumes.  Hence  every  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  secure  a  stand 
where  high-priced  seed  is  used. 

By  the  use  of  a  top-dressing  of 
straw  on  the  wheat,  as  described  above, 
or  a  top-dressing  of  the  wheat  with 
1  a  light  coating  of  manure  during  the 
winter  months,  you  will  have  one  of 
the  greatest  aids  that  can  be  secured 
in  getting  a  good  stand  of  clover.  If 
you  have  not  tried  this  practice,  top- 
dress  an  acre  or  two  this  spring  and 
note  the  results. 


IpCLOVER  SEED=| 

We  Bpeclallre  In  the  beet  eeed  obtainable.    Good 


.. .  jpecialize  .-  ."<. -,._ . 

Hferts  mean  satlafled  cuetomera.  When  you  huy 
our  seedi  you  have  the  beet  that  grows. 

FREIGHT  PAID.    BAGS  FREE 

Our  aover.  Alalke.  Tlinothy.  and  other  farm 
seeds  are  tb«  most  carefully  selected.  Quality  la 
guaranteed.  Bohrer's  Seed  Book  and  sample* 
are  frce-tf  you  mention  this  paper. 

P.  L.  loan.  SaiokctowB.  Uacaslcr  C«..  Pa. 


Although  the  area  planted  to  winter 
wheat  in  the  country  as  a  whole  Is  this 
fall  22  per  cent,  less  than  the  area 
planted  last  year,  the  New  York  farm- 
ers reduced  their  plantings  only  4  per 
cent.,  and  on  account  of  the  relatively 
low  prices  being  paid  for  rye  and  rye 
straw  the  area  planted  to  that  crop 
is  11  per  cent,  less  than  last  year. 

A  square  deal  always  pays. 


114  Acres,  $2100 
In  Section  of 

High  product nc  farms,  OB  good  read,  IK  mttw  to 
Rft  town,  with  Btorea.  banks.  miU^  station,  canning 
factorlca.  other  advantages.  Bplendid  machine- 
worked  Ullage,  dark  loamy  soil,  clay  subsoil,  large 
amount  wood,  timber,  variety  fruit.  Comfortable 
2-«tory  house,  barn,  corn-crib.  etc.  Owner  with  other 
buflinew  sacrWcea  thia  farm  at  IfflOO.  Easy  terms. 
DeUils Catalog  BargalnsL?! sUtes,  copy  free,  htrout 
f!«m  A««MCT.  14&  B.  b..  Land  Title  BIdg..  PhlU. 


5.000  E^*™  Delected, 
'  sure    to    grow. 

I.eadinic  varie- 
ties. Highest 
yieldars.  Bent  show  corn.  Also  seed  oats,  barley, 
alfalfa.  1200  acres.  Sample  on  request.  Write  for 
catalog.  W.JI.  •€•■«■  A  Bona,  NcwC«rllBl«,0. 


Seed  Corn  ^^^^ 


OPCr^  <^/^DKI  Lancaster  County  Sure 
r^rfF-*  *  V^V^IVA^  Crop.  A  tremendous 
yielder  on  good  as  well  as  poor  soil.  Ix)ng  Cham- 
pion Yellow  Dent.  «'e  king  of  corns,  baa  yielded 
160  bushels  of  shelled  com  to  the  acre. 
Madkira  Bros..  1947  Hwaura  St..  Harrlsburg.  Pa. 


HAY  AND  POTATOES 

Poultry  and  all  produce  wanted  at  market  prices. 

<Jood,  uteady,  Hrtlve  demand. 

OIBBN  A  BRO,.  323  N.  Front  St..  PhlUdoiphia. 

rums  sBd  HOMES  :^-"vrj"' sxK 

^_^.^.— — ^— — — >     prices  —  xenial  cllmat* 
-productive  lands.     For  Information  write, 
Static  Buakd  or  A«micultur«,  Dover.  Delaware 
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__  Keep  Stepping 

E.    L.    VINCEXT 

By  cutting  off  fhe  elderberry  brush 
on  an  adre  and  a  half  of  old  pasture 
land,  we  were  able  to  keep  one  more 
cow. 

Clearing  out  the  stones  and  brush 
which  had  been  permitted  to  grow  along 
an  old  board  fence  by  the  roadside 
gave  us  not  less  than  half  an  acre 
more  of  land  that  could  be  tilled. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  we  spent  our 
odd  days  in  the  pasture,  clearing  up 
saplings  and  blackberry  canes  that  had 
escaped  the  axe  and  scythe  a  good 
many  years  and  which  would,  if  they 
had  been  allowed  to  increase  in  size 
and  stature  much  longer,  have  swamped 
all  the  grass.  Our  work  gavM  us  some 
good  wood  from  the  little  trees,  and 
at  the  same^time  made  the  feed  better 
for  the  stock  the  year  round.  Every 
inch  of  ground  is  worth  clearing. 

Buying  our  gluten  feed  early  we 
saved  from  five  to  ten  dollars  a  ton. 
On  ten  tons  this  saving  amounted  to 
enough  to  buy  a  couple  of  good  shotes. 
The  money  was  well  invested. 

One  day  spent  in  finding  a  better 
market  for  fruit  and  vegetables  netted 
us  anywhere  from  one  half  to  a  dollar 
a  trip. 

The  temptation  to  buy  little  things 
we  do  not  really  need,  because  they 
are  cheap,  is  one  that  should  be  set 
down  upon  very  vigorously.  Not  only 
will  the  saving  in  money  be  worth 
while,  but  we  get  better  service  out  of 
the  higher  grade  of  things  we  buy. 

Economy  in  keeping  three  horses 
busy  enabled  us  to  dispose  of  the 
fourth  horse. 

Chabging  work  with  a  neighbor 
saves  hiring  an  extra  hand  a  good 
many  days. 

Small  things  thes<are,  all  of  them, 
but  "Mony  a  mickle  maks  a  muckle." 
Netc  York. 


his  voice  and  influence,  than  by  any 
other  member  of  the  legislature  in 
many  years.  He  was  known  as  an 
authority  on  taxation,  and  saved  many 
thousands  of  dollars  for  property 
owners  in  the  state  by  guarding  their 
interests. 

He  was  a  large  fruit  raiser,  and  was 
president  of  the  state  horticultural  so- 
ciety for  several  years.  For  a  number 
of  years  he  has  represented  the  dairy 
Interests  at  "Washington,  and  was  a 
consistent  enemy  of  the  oleomarg«.rine 
interests. 

He  was  familiarly  known  as  "Farmer" 
Creasy,  not  in  derision,  but  as  a  mark 


of  endearment  for  what  he.  did  for 
agriculture.  He  is  survived  by  his 
widow  and  five  children. 


Death  of  Mrs.  McSparran 

Mrs.  John  A,  McSparran.  wife  of  the 
master  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Grange,  died  February  22d  in  a  hospital 
at  Scranton,  where  she  had  undergone 
an  operation.  She  took  an  active  part  in 
civic  affairs  of  her  community,  and  was 
deeply  interested  in  Grange  work.  She 
was  Miss  Elizabeth  Goodwin,  daughter 
of  Judge  Goodwin,  of  Nottoway  Court- 
house, Va.,  and  is  survived  by  her 
husband  and  four  small  children. 


Pennsylvania's  corn  crop  for  the  year 
1919  is  valued  at  $107,693,265.  and  the 
hay  crop  at  $107,417,523.  In  1918  corn 
was  valued  at  $103,469,892,  and  hay  at 
$110,825,114. 

Because  sweet  clover  defies  drought, 
this  legume  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  .satisfactory  to  grow  for  soil  im- 
provement purposes   in  Ohio. 

Sweet  clover  is  similar  to  alfalfa  iff 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  deep-rooted  legume. 


"For  the  Land's  Sake  use  Bowker's 
Fertilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  It."— Adv. 


New  State  Master  for  New  York 

Sherman  J.  Lowell,  national  master 
of  the  Grange,  has  been  succeeded  as 
master  of  the  New  York  State  Grange 
by  W.  N.  Giles,  former  secretary  and 
one  of  the  older  and  stronger  leaders 
of  the  Grange  movement  In  the  Empire 
state.  As  a  member  of  the  legislative 
committee  for  some  years,  Mr.  Giles 
has  acquired  a  broad  grasp  of  legis- 
lative matters,  and  his  years  on  a 
farm  make  him  familiar  with  the  real 
Grange  spirit.  National  Master  Lowell 
is  to  devote  his  time  to  National 
Grange  work.  Including  organization 
and  development  of  the  order  In  the 
less  well  organized  states.  His  address 
will  continue  to  be  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


i 


Death  of  William  T.  Creasy 
William  T.  Creasy,  for  many  years 
master  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Grange,  and  a  nationally  known  advo- 
cate of  farmers'  rights,  and  foe  of 
booze  and  political  corruption,  died  at 
his  home  near  Catawissa.  Pa.,  on  Fel)- 
ruary  14th.  at  the  age  of  64  years. 

Mr.  Creasy  served  continuously  In 
the  house  of  representatives  at  Harri.s- 
bury  from  1884  to  1910  as  the  Demo- 
cratic member  from  Columbia  county, 
and  made  an  enviable  record  for  him- 
self. It  has  been  said  of  him  that 
more  good  laws  were  placed  on  the 
BUtute  books  through  his  efforts,  and 
more  vicious' legislation  killed  through 


Fertilize  Corn  for  a  Quick  Start 


AS  SOON  AS  the  young  corn  plant  starts,  the  rootlets  begin  reaching 

/\    out  for  plantfood.    If  they  find  it,  in  available  form,  the  plant  goes 

ahead,  sturdy  and  green.     If  they  don't  find  it,  the  green   fades— you 

have  often  seen  the  sickly  yellow  color— and  there  will  be  no  growth 

until  a  supply  of  available  plantfood  is  found. 

Nature  provides  ammonia  in  the  vegetable  matter  of  the  soil.     Warm  weather 
•  brings  decay,  and  this  releases  ammonia  for  the  growing  crop.     But  while  waiting 
for  warm  weather  com  should  have  ammonia  supplied  by  fertilizer.     You  cannot 
afford  to  let  the  growing  crop  lose  a  single  day. 


Corn  is  a  heavy 
feeder.      It    must 

""have  ammonia  for 
a  quick  start  and 
steady  growth.  It 
'  must  have  potash 
to  make  strong, 
stout  stalks  which 
bear  big,  heavy 
ears.  It  must  have 
phosphoric  acid  to 
fill     and     harden 

•  those  ears  as  well 
as  to  make  strong 
and  vigorous  roots. 


« 


High  Analysis"  Fertilizer  for  Corn 

One    of   These    Witt  Fit   the    Conditions   on    Your   Farm 
The  figures  represent   percentages  of    ammonia,  available 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  in  the  order  given: 
For  sandy  ftod  loamy  loilt,  and  all  worn  toils, 
especially  where  the  manure  is  short — 
2-10-6       or       2>-10-4       or       2-12-2 
For  use  on  day  loams  or   other  toils  whidi 
*  contain  plenty  of  potash  —  ^^.  ^ , 

^  2-12-0       ^'^ 

For  use  where  the  soil  hu  plenty  of  available 
ammonia:    where  plenty   of   manure  is  used; 
where  legumes  are  plowed  under  — 
0-10-8  or  0-12-4  ^  0-12-2  or  0-10-0 
Our  Automatic  Formula  Finder  will  help  you  select  the  right  (crtilirer  to 
use  on  your  other  crops.  Be  sure  to  tend  for  one — no  charge  or  obligation. 


Our  booklet,  "More 
Plantfood  for  More 
Com,"  tells  how  to 
make  "oigger  profits 
from  your  corn 
crop.  Send  for  a 
copy.  Also  ask  for 
our  Automatic 
Formula  Finder 
which  will  help  you 
to  select  the  right 
fertilizer  for  each 
crop.  A  post  card 
request  ^vill  bring 
both— they  are  free. 


CHICAGO 
1731  Lumbar  Exduutc*  Building 


SOIL  IMPROVEMENT  COMMITTEE 

of  the  National  Fertilizer  Association 


BALTIMORE 
1031  Stock  Exchanfe  Building 
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Spring   Clothes 


For  the  entire  family,  everyday 
and  Sunday-Clothes  which  enable 
you  to  make  worth-while  savings 
and    obtain    substantial    quality 
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Remarkably  Variety  —  Surprising   Values 


OFTEN  it  is  very  hard  these  days  for  small 
buyers  to  obtain  at  any  price  quality  materials  m 
sufficient  quantity.  Yet  splendid  quality  prevails 
throughout  the  spring  lines  of  Charles  William  New 
York  Styles.  In  the  big,  new  catalog  are  shown 
clothes  for  the  entire  family,  not  only  for  Sunday 
wear  but  for  everyday  use. 

Tremendous  purchases  of  entire  factory  outputs- 
contracts  made  months  in  advance— foresigh ted  buy- 
ing—only such  efforts  have  made  it  possible  for  The 
Charles  William  Stores  to  gather  a  full  supply  of  new 
goods.  As  a  result  The  Charles  William  Stores  pre- 
sents— in  spite  of  American  and  world  market  con- 
ditions— a  larger  showing  of  attractive,  substantial 
values  in  clothes  than  ever  before. 

Here  are  included  men's  supplies,  women's  dresses,  suits  and 
accessories  for  rain  or  shine,  boys'  and  girls'  outfits  for  play  or  work, 
alt  ready  today  for  prompt  shipment. 

The  Charles  William  Store'i  guarantee  protects  you  fully  on  every 
one  of  the««  products.  Yet,  because  of  our  great  facilities  and  becaui* 
practically  every  article  of  merchandise  comes  to  our  stores  direct  from 
great  factories,  to  be  shipped  direct  to  you,  we  are  able  to  offer  you 
substantial  savings  on  everything  purchased. 

These  rock-bottom  prices  which  we  are  able  to  make  in  our 
Clothing  Stores  are  reflected  throughout  the  big  Charles  William 
Stores  catalog.  Look  through  it.  You  will  find  not  only  a  great 
variety  of  clothes  for  the  entire  family  but  also  household  furnish- 
ings, farm  implements,  musical  instruments,  and  other  goods  to 
Mtisfy  nearly  every  human  need.  ^ 


PfM— Big  book  of  wall  paper  tamplea 

Dittinctive  ntw  pattetnt  in  choice  papeii  at  10c  to  4«c  pel 
<louble  lOll  ol  16  yards— all  remarkable  valuei.  Send  today 
lor  the  free  "Wall  Paper  Book"  containlDf  101  large  «ize 
samples.  Aidttu  The  Cbarlei  Wiliiam  Stortl.  596  StoiM 
Bld|..  Dept.  W.  New  York  Citf. 
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New  York  spring  and  summer  clotheij 

at  markediavings 


■Ji 


IN  .spite  Of  the  fact  that  for  i  Tyeai 
market  conditions  have  made  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  purchase  material 
of  the  first  quality  in  sufficient  quantity, 
our  expert  buyers  have  again  stoclced  oui 
Clothing  Stores  with  dependable  suits 
for  Spring  and  Summer,  for  both  men 
and  boys. 

Above,  in  the  center  <1),  is  illustrated 
the  new  belted  .model  suit—fl//  nvotl, 
which  is  Javailable  in  a  '.fine  cheviot  Jof 
olive  green  or  brown  shade.  Our  price, 
delivered  free  (4E  1613  olive,  4E  1614 
brown),  $33.75.  It  is  shown  with  many 
other  models  on  page  322  of  our  catalog. 
There  is  a  profusion  of  other  models 
shown  on  pages  316  to  324. 

The  popular  New  York  double- 
breasted  Palm  Beach  Cloth  Suit  for  sum- 
mer wear  it  at  the  left.     Every  suit  is 


carefully  tailored;  the  cmi*  nnlined  l»t 
^ii  trimmed  and  finiihe<Mth  sUk.  The 
material  is  the  genuii|»falm  Beach — 
(half  mohair,  half .  cot||M  ligkt  weight 
faxit  durable,  and  holdnjlA  shape.     The 

»lor  is  the  popolar'iftnl#»de  of  tan.  It 
'is  shown  with  other  miis  on  page*  320 

to  321  of  the  Charles  fbliam  catalog. 

Our  price  (4E 1852),  $1  ^0. 

For  rainy  weather  k  ih  quality  and 
style  are  found  in  th«»  Kxl-mixed  cash- 
mere Raincoat  piciM^fbove.  Our 
price,  delivered  free  M^4h  $14.50. 

'  The  boy's  Tup-to-d^ltuit  (shown  at 
the  left)  is  wMhable.  f^N  »«  "tains  its 
shape.  It  is  made  ol  H<*  <l«^'»y  i^T 
cotton  crash,  coat  tafcled  with  three 
patch  pockets  and  rem^ibk  belt.  It  is 
shown  on  page  336  ^  m  catalog.  Onr 
price,  delivered  iiit  (4ip(674),  10.79. 

II 


-^Complete  outfits  for  men — for 
Sunday  and  everyday — 
for  rain  or  shine^ 

The  Charles  William  Stores,  full  stocked  with 
clothing  accessories  for  men,  make  it  possible  for 
you  to  consult  the  catalog  and  satisfy  every  need 
at  substantial  reductions  in  price.  Unusual  values 
in  these  substantial  lines  are  possible  largely  because 
of  our  location  in  the  heart  of  the  market — our 
nearness  to  importer  and  manufacturer — curability 
to  buy  quickly  and  in  quantity. 


Ab  example  of  tood  quality  >t  a  marked  MTilffe  in  this  Madias 
drett  shirt  in  coat  style  with  soft  French  coSs  and  cushion  neck- 
kand.  It  comes  in  your  choice  ol  three  colors — pink,  lavender  anil 
treen;  launders  nicely  and  hoias  iu  color.  Oui  yii».e.  d«liveie4 
Itee  (JSE43J2)  $2.59.  Other  models  and  prices  on  pafe  "^bA  of  the 
Charles  William  cataloc.     Neckties  and  collais  on  pates  367-S9a. 


JQM  whM  leather  prices  make  qealitr  and  reaaonahle  ptlcet  mosS 
dlftcolt,  we  are  able  to  offer  Uieee  hifh  qaality  dress  Oifolds  in  the 
New  York  cap  toe  last,  mahoeany  Calfskin  andO'Sullivan  Rubbei 
Hccia  (7S2173)  $8.69.  Shown  with  Other  models,  at  varloos  pncea 
ee  pace  WO  ol  the  Chailea  William  caulog.  Work  shoes  oa 
MCC*  Wa  to  394. 


a«bb«t  boou  at  real  saTings  !  This  boot  has  an  extra  heary  rolled 
Ml«  which  adapts  it  to  the  roucbest  use.  Heels  are  solid  rubbei? 
Tbe  sides  are  reinforced.  Our  price,  (7E1223)  delivered  free,  $4.59. 
Otbet  tehkci  footwear  is  shown  oa  page  396  of  the  catalos. 


MotoiCar        I 
Supplies        i 


Valuabla  1920  Motor  Car  Supply 
book— Free 

■f  erylhint  yooi  ear  needs,  is  shown  in  this  book,  aet ent  Super- 
Cotd  Tires  f  uaranteed  for  10,000  miles— tools,  lamps,  spark  plufi, 
Ucks— accessories  of  all  kinds,  at  prices  lower  than  nsoul.  Send 
C«"Motof  Car  Supplies"  today.  The  Charles  William  Stores. 
99«  Itoies  Bids-,  I>ept.  M,  New  Yoik  City. 


From  snui!  little  toques  and 
to  the  lovely  droopy  pic- 
lofc  hats.     Paces   114   to  133. 


The  new  dresses  ate   channinc 

with     their     short     sleeves     and 

frilly    apron    tunics.      Pases    4 

Ito  39.    Soiu  00  paces  69   to  73 


^  ♦   V 


1920  fashions  are  rtedy! 


The  proper  shoes  for  erery 
occasion  on  paces  265  to  306 


The  new  1920  styles  are  fascinating.  Do  yon  need  a  smart 
suit,  or  one  o(  the  new  coat  dresses,  a  dainty  Georgette  blotise, 
gauntlet  gloves,  a  beaded  bag  ?  Study  our  new  catalog  to  hnd 
out  just  what  you  do  need  for  this  spring  and  aummer.  20(1 
pages  of  new  styles  for  you  to  choose  from  ! 

And  every  detail  is  correct.  From  your  jaunty  straw  tarn  to 
the  tip  of  your  Colonial  pumps,  you  are  wearing  the  styles  that 
New  York  Is  wearing— a  wonderful  selection  at  unusually  low 
prices.  Write  for  your  book  today.  Address  The  Charlei 
William  Stores,  Inc.,  5%  Stores  Bldg.,  Dept.F.,  New  York  City. 


'^'So»»caajax»i 


FREE 

The  new  1920  Bargain  Book 

THE  new  1920  Bargain  Book  is 
ready  for  you  now.  More  than 
900  pages  of  fresh  new  merchandise 
— clothing  for  all  the  family — attrac- 
tive home  furnishings — modem  farm 
implements. 

Write  to  The  Charles  William  Stores, 
596  Stores  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 


T?;^  CHARLES  WILLIAM    STORES 
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A  Little  Glimpse  of  German  Conditions 


R,  W.  BALDERSTON 


The  German  government  took  over 
all  good  horses  and  auto  trucks  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  and  the  present 
physical  condition  of  farm  stock  and 
that  seen  on  the  city  streets  shows 
the  strain.  Only  in  rare  cases  do  we 
see  good  young,  well-fed  horses  of  good 
size,  and  the  only  autos  are  a  few 
worn-out  taxis  and  occasionally  a  large 
truck  that  is  owned  by  some  special 
line  of  business  that  has  money  enough 
to  buy  one  and  is  given  a  government 
license  to  use  some  of  the  very  little 
gasoline  that  there  is. 

l^airs  of  small,  chunky  horses,  ap- 
parently of  Russian  origin,  pull  many 
of  the  big  drays  formerly  handled  by 
one  good  German  drafter.  Old,  worn- 
out  plugs  pull  the  most  of  the  big 
coal  and  wood  wagons,  and  there  are 
many  of  them  that  would  be  out  of 
service  in  normal  times.  All  would 
be  more  able  to  work  if  they  had  more 
feed,  as  might  be  expected.  The  usual 
feed  is  mixed  straw  and  oats,  ground 
up  together  quite  fme  with  some  bran 
or  other  offal  meal  that  cannot  by  any 
amount  of  ingenuity  be  converted  into 
human  food.    I  am  told  that  the  horses 


a  "hand-me-down"  from  the  soldier 
father.  Caps  are  often,  too,  old  army 
cast-offs.  Gloves  are  not  for  them,  ex- 
cept home-made  mittens  manufactured 
from  old  socks. 

They  pull  heavy  barrows  about  the 
streets,  or  carry  home  the  family  share 
of  food  for  the  week,  exchanging  for 
it  the  government  bread  cards,  potato 
cards,  meat  cards  or  butter  cards,  as 
the  case  might  be.  If  the  government 
allowance  does  not  suffice  (and  It  is 
not  a  full  allowance),  they  cannot  ex- 
pect more,  for  extras  cost  a  small 
fortune  in  German  money,  being  most 
often  "profiteer"  foods  or  else  imported 
at  great  cost. 

The  bread  that  they  eat  is  brown 
with  the  admixture  of  reground  bran 
and  coarse  meals  (we  hear  of  sawdust, 
but  I  do  not  believe  it),  and  this  bread 
is  city-l>aked.  so  that  you  get  just  your 
share,  one  loaf  per  person  per  week — 
a  child  could  easily  eat  it  all  in  three 
days.  It  is  often  sour,  always  heavy, 
and  never  spread  with  butter. 

The  city  of  Hamburg  has  one-sixth 
its  normal  milk  supply,  and  babies  get 
all  the  whole  milk,  except  what  is  re- 


look  far  better  than  some  months  ago.    served  for  the  sick.    It  is  apportioned 


The  streets  are  not  in  as  bad  condi 
tion  as  one  Avould  suppose,  and  I  am 
amazed  at  the  loads  that  are  pulled  by 
the  little  horses.    One  feature  interest- 
ing to  an   American  is  the  way  that 
horses  are  harnessed  here.    Only  brew- 
ery   horses   wear  collars    and   hames; 
others  have  big  breast  straps  for  pull- 
ing.    If  hitched  in  pairs  to  a  wagon, 
they  wear  another  broad  strap. around 
the   neck,    to   which    is   attached    the 
tongue  chain;  often  this  has  other  side 
straps   that    connect    with    the    saddle 
band  and  sometimes   with  breechings. 
It  seems  as  if  the  horses  pull  just  as 
much  as  with  our  big.  expensive  col- 
lars.   The  shafts  of  all  wagons  are  fixed 
stiff  as  to  height,  like  the  poles,  and 
consequently  the  horses  need  no  sad- 
dles and  tugs  to  carry  the  shafts. 

The   streets    in    Germany    seem    de- 
serted   after    Philadelphia    and    New 
York.     No  traffic  policemen  are  neces- 
sary for  even  the  principal  streets  of 
the  city,  and  we  can  cross  anywhere 
any  time.     The  only  thing  is  that  an 
auto  is  so  unusual   we  may  get   run 
down  because  of  failing  to  look  out  for 
them.     The  few  trolleys  stop  at  six 
o'clock  P.  M.,  so  that  everybody  walks 
at  night  or  els^  hires  a  ride  in  a  hack 
at  any  price  he  can  bargain   for.     If 
coal   gets  scarcer,  the  cars  must  stop 
entirely— and    this    is   a   city   compar- 
able to  Boston  or  Baltimore,  and  before 
the  war  one  of  the  great  commercial 
centers  of   the   world,   with   as  full   a 
harbor  as  there  was  anywhere  to  be 
found.    It  seems  almost  like  living  in 
"The  Deserted  Village." 

"IN  AS  much" 
There  is  something  almost  unreal  in 
walking  the  streets  of  Germany  these 
days  of  1920.  The  children— what  few 
there  are— do  not  play  like  normal 
children.  They  do  not  go  to  school 
this  wintry  weather,  for  there  is  no 
coal  to  heat  the  buildings.  They  wear 
wooden-soled  shoes,  so  that  they  clatter 
as  they  run  along.  For  coats  they 
wear  the  poor  cotton  garments  that 
have  been  all  that  could  be  obtained, 
or  often  a  made-over  German  uniform— 


•Great  Opportaniies  tn  :^ 
Canadas  Maritime  Provinces,,^ 


S=3?i 


—the ^historic  scene  of  early  settlement  in  what  are  now  the 
Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward 
Island— may  today  be  the  land  of  opportunity  for  which  you  have 
been  looking.  Lying  out  into  the  Atlantic,  close  to  the  biggest 
marketsin  America,nearerto  Europe  than  any  port  in  the  U.S.they 

Offer  Special  Advantases  to  the  Farmer 

fruit  raiser,  dairyman  and  market  gardener.    Land  of  sreat  natural  f ertilttr. 
in  many  cases  with  substantial  improvements,  may  be  bought  at  very  reuon- 
able  prices  from  fanners  who  are  retiring  to  enjoy  the  reward  of  their  fore- 
sight and  industry.    The  apple,  potato,  and  fodder  crops  of  these  Provincea 
are  world  famous,  and  modest  capital  will  here  start  you  on  the  highway  to 
success.    Industrial  cities  and  towns  afford  a  ready  market  for  produce  of 
the  farm,  and  near  at  hand  are  ocean  ports  awaitinf  your  shipments  to  the 
great  centers  of  the  world.    If  your  present  conditions  do  not  assure  yoo 
of  the  success  you  desire,  investigate  what  these  Provinces  can  do  tor  you. 
^      For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  etc.,  write  Department  of  Immigration^ 
^\     Ottawa.  Canada,  or 

F.  A.  HARRISON 

200  North_S«cond  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Canadian  Govaminant  Agant. 


"Low  and  Easy  to  Fill"  —  THE  .  GUARANTEE    SPREADER 


as  follows  (if  the  supply  is  here) : 
Birth  till  2  yeara,  %  quart;  3  years 
till  4  years,  Va  quart;  5  years  till  6 
years,  Vi  quart.  If  supply  Is  reduced, 
every  allowance  is  reduced,  and  this 
is  furnished  only  by  a  doctor's  certifi- 
cate. Butter  and  margarine  allowances 
are  very  small.  One-half  pound  of 
meat  per  person  is  the  most  that  can 
be  bought  any  one  week.  Many  pota- 
toes cannot  be  had,  because  transpor- 
tation is  so  difficult  with  the  coal 
shortage. 

Everybody  in  the  city  seems  to  have 
a  (Old.  for  there  is  no  coal — absolutely 
none  for  heating — and  the  wood  is 
frightfully  expensive.  Peat  is  used 
some,  but  does  not  burn  well  in  the 
usual  stove.  Nobody  has  any  private 
autos,  for  there  can  not  be  any  gaso- 
line sold  for  them. 

Mothers  are  wearing  their  last  sum- 
mer's thin  shoes  and  clothes,  and  there 
are  no    rosy-cheeked  Madonnas   as   in 
the  old  Germany.     Truly  the  war  has 
left  a  scar  on  the  innocent  child  life 
of  this  stricken  land,  and  all  the  world 
should  join  in  endeavoring  to  help  to 
heal  it  over  as  best  we  may.    This  is 
only    Christian    duty— nothing    more. 
Regardless  of  our  opinions  in   regard 
to  the  war  or  its  causes  or  effects  or 
who  was   responsible,  we  have  a  dis- 
tinct   service   to   the   little   ones    who  | 
are    now    reaping    the    whirlwind.      1  \ 
never    enjoyed    myself    more    than    in 
passing  out   emulsified    milk   to   some 
kiddies     whose     pinched     faces     were 
wreathed  in  smiles  as  they  endeavored 
to  say  "Thank  you"  in  EInglish. 
Hamburg,  Jamtary  S5,  1920. 


Nof'how*«v«>n1y  thP  ma- 
terial   Ls    being  apulled^^ 
The     picture    teUa    the*' 
true  story 


Hard  To  Wear  Out 

ImaRlne    a   GIANT    of     P  O  W  E  R  F  UL 

LIMB 


HT RENGTH.'  then  yoii  have  a  mtehty  Rpo4 
GUARANTEE 


fvislon    of   the    new      „„ -_ 

and  FERTILIZER    SPREADER. 

r-oa^ider,  pIeHs«>.  the  superior  featurM.suck 
as  the  harrowliiK  a ttarhraeni.su per- feed. BhUl- 
,nK  elutch  and  wpreadinK  device.  For  dura- 
bility, simplicity  and  practicability.  Kenlie- 
Dien.  there  ni-ver  had  been  a  spreatler  to  equal 
her.  for  spreading  'lime,  ground  jlmeatone. 
commercial  tort  I  Users,  etc..  E\ENLY.  or« 
you  .so  desire  she  will  .sow  tn  rows  at  a  mo- 
ments  notice  She  works  with  ease,  tmt 
what  I  like  about  her  most  Is  the  sturdy  war 
Bhe  la  bum  Place  your  order  early  to  ivotd 
thenwh.  You  can  siive  $15  by  •'ClnK  the  flret 
one  In  your  county  to  nurchaaea  GUARAN- 
TEE SPREADER.  Bl 
TODAY     Thank  you. 

Guarantee  Mfg.  Co., 
Mall  Division  D«pt.  G*  M 

Wpodsboro,  Maryland, 


iETTER  WHITE  US 


ard  in  reconstructed  Urea.  Their 

reinforcemsnt  of  4  yttra  lar«r«  o* 
fabric  reduce*  freatljr  blowoot  aao 
iw^ctore  poMlbflltle..  OrerMO.OOOIa 
UM  To  furthw  InereaM  mileage.  w« 
include  with  every  tire  qrderedW 
PUNCTURE  moor  TUM  rii«« 
That  on<»«L9«»«n*nr  condWo«ew{ll  laj* 
ten  to  20,000  milee.  Our  6,000-mile  tire 
guarantee  certificate  with  every  tire. 

Prlc*»  Inolydo  Tiro  Md'TMbo 

5ox8 »JS1^*^ •^" 


iTubr 
GnrV  1  Tile 

FREE 

/fy  m  [he 


4500-Mile  Guarantee 


32x34B.8.enlf».10 

81x4      10.«B 

82jc4      10.70 

83x4      n.JB 

84x4      "•» 


88x4^1 UM 

84x44 
86x4  H 
89x44 
8«x6 
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J8.16 
18  40 
UM 
14.88 

14.tf 


.j^—  .fhether 
plain  or  non-skid 


itoiiMr  rr—  ww«  «»w  in«» 

,oa  want  ati^iaht  ••<••  »'  ^;5!;S' 
'send  $2  depoelt  for  each  t''^*'^!:*^: 


fiiUn^  C  O.D.."«rbiect    to'««.ina««».  or  •  percent 

*-Tniom'Fumer"co8ipany 


r 


We  can  aafelv  make  this  rnarantee. 

•a  AhrMi  9amUtf  TItm  are  ra«<l«  of  mB 
MlactedinatpriaT.  are  all  wonderful  ber- 
raln<i  ami  will  outwear  any  two  reballt  ar 
vul'-aniied  tire..  Our  wrlttf-n  ciiaraa- 
tee  in  every  tireprovide*  for  a  newtaba 
and  tire  free  if  inileaite  '»'">.'  »tTa«. 
Theac  doable  fabric  tirea  are  built  atroo* 
and  aubntaoUal.  Ion*  to  wear  and  hard  t* 
puncture. 

ThefoUowinc  pricesfertkia month 

Site  Tire     Tube 

30x3     8  b.60   $2  00 


30xS  l-S  ...a..... 
!»x3  1-«S.  8.  oolr   . 

31x4  aeeaeeeeea 

AZJC  4  aaaaaaeaaa 

39x4  •••••aeeea 

S4X4  ■■aaeaeeea 

S4x4  1*2 \  • 

UX4  1-2 

1«x4  1-2 

XOVD        •     Aasaaaaas 

37x6 


e.60 
.60 

t.oo 

t.2S 
10.76 
li.OO 
11.60 
12.» 

n.oo 


RelinerFrMWith  Every  Tire  ^ 

State  whetheralraUfht  eide  or  rllnet»arde»ired. 
Send  12  ii<-po»it  for  each  tiro  ordered  and  It 
for  tube;  balance  <'.().  D.  nubjeit  to  "exanii- 
natlon.  If  you  aend  fnll  araouot  with  order, 
deduct  6  per  cant  diarount.      .^ 

MaH  Oetfar  Dm*.  ♦»        __ 
AKRON  nilK  aTRUfiSKR  CO. 
aooo  iiooacvci.T  aoao       cMicaao.  nj.. 


Said  Fanner  A  to  Farmer  B:  I  want 
to  handle  my  farm  so  that  the  fellow 
who  comes  after  me  won't  have  hard 
things  to  say  about  my  kind  of 
farming. 

At  the  Ohio  E^cperiment  Station 
sweet  clover  has  been  found  to  have 
but  one  special  soil  requirement,  that 
ie,  a  sweet  soil  or  one  which  has 
plenty  of  lime  in  it 


A  Good  Used  Car 

Come  to  the  Roman 

The  Roman  guaraDtee  theloweat  prlcen 
In  the  country  for  a  good,  flr«t-cla«», 
reliable,  used  car.  You  get  here  what  you 
want  and  when  you  buy  from  u«  you  are 
sure  that  tha  car  you  gtt  la  rlgbt. 

Our  stock  Is  complete. 

1000  Autos  $250  up 

Send  Today  for  Catalog 

It  Is  full  of  valuable  loformatloD  for 
the  man  who  azpeoti  to  buy  a  oor  and 
wants  to  save  real  money. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

231  N.  Broad  Street*  Philadelphia.  Po. 


red  Y?u  FREE 

Tour  choice  of  44  atyl**.  ealaw 

and  aisee   in   tbe  faiaotia  line    of 

"RAMOIII"  bicrciea.    We  pay  tbo 

freicht  from  Chicago  to  roar  tows. 

30  Days  FrttTrial  :!!^ 

bicTciojro^  aeleet,  actual  ridincteet. 
■ASV  PAVMINTS  if  denired.  at    a 
■mall  adtraaco  over  oar  Renlar  Pa» 
tery-to-Rider  eaah  prices 
Do  not  bu  r  aatil  yoa  get  oar  yreol  iMv 
Sr*^  »/f'»'  and  low  Factory -Diraet* 
To-Rider  tonna  and  priceo. 
TIRFS  LAMPS  HORNS,  pedala. 
I  inC9  sincle  wheela   and^mS; 
of  bicrclMathatf 
t  NO  MOiWKV  brt 


lincie  wliMla   and 
I  mallei 

1  OKNI 

writ*  today  for  the  big  new  C» 


parte  for  aU  make*, 
oaual  prices  OKNO 


MEAD 


lOiWKVbM 

w  Catalog. 


CYCLE ^,^, 

OoptXfetCHICAOO 


Save  25%  on  Roofing 


lOKKTUBT  Boll  Kootlnc  is  eold  dirwC 
— »s*«tarytoyoa.B«staadeboap«ttinAm<riea 
>.  rreight  paid.  14  sbippina  pointa. 


IS^SSLfPff*"***'  f^«*gi>t  paid.  \> 

I  FREE  fg^,^**^'— p***!  *•** 


id.  14  sbipping  pointa. 
aatalog  aad  Mrgala 


I 


/ 


Poultry  Pointers  from  Experience 


H.  E.  ZBCH 


^  ^-^  Man    — 

Saws  25  Cords  a  Day 


TMOHavMLotSawaosatheworfcoftMiaMa.  ^Uhm 
wood  Bswtng  easy  and  proOtablo.  When  not  sawing  wood 
ose  for  pumping,  feed  grindtag,  oto.  Simplo  ecoo«^Mi 
Sarable.  Tboaauuto  In  ossrFanTB?aranto«l.  Wj^Hf 
trial.  Caak  or  Baoy  ^aymaartaTwrtto  for  Low  Pjiea. 
OTTAWA  MFC  CO..  M«l  Weed  St.  OtUwa.  %m. 

Qoality  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cliicks 


from  selected  stock  backed  by  over  ten  years  careful 
breeding  for  blgb  egg  production.  Chicks  every 
week  uter  Marob   1st.    Helpful  cblck  booklet  free 


for  blgb  egg  production.  Chicks  every 
„^-.  —»er  Marob  1st.  Helpful  chick  booklet  free 
with  every  order.  Circular  and  price  llBt  on  request. 


BBOOKSIDB  POVI.TBT  PABM 
B.  C.  Brawn,  rroprletor,  llt««ktoB,  Bl.  S. 

Hmmw'%  FamoM  Baby  Cbtakt  ?li  i/eVV' 

March  16tb,  and  eacb  week.  Barred  Rock,  R.  I. 
Beds,  8.  C.  Ancona.  8.  C.  Wblte  Leghorn  and  U.  C- 
Brown.  Brooding  Kqalpment.  tbe  kind  that  raises 
all  of  your  chicks.  Clraulars  free.  Correspondence 
a  pleasure.  £.  R.  Hummbb  ACo.,  Frcncbtown,  N.  J. 


We  keep  poultry  for  egg  production, 
and  by  increasing  the  yearly  income 
from  $128.19  to  $3726.15  we  have 
learned  a  few  of  the  essentials  to 
profitable  poultry  keeping.  We  keep 
a  laying  strain  of  the  single-comb 
White  Leghorn,  not  that  other  breeds 
do  not  lay  as  well,  but  because  they 
suit  our  conditions  and  liking  best. 
For  success  the  selection  of  breeders 
comes  first,  and  we  must  haye  health 
and  vigor.  We  select  ours  in  the  fall, 
after  the  middle  of  October. 

When    the   heavy    layers,    the    late 
molters,  shed  their  feathers,  we  aim  to 


it  will  not  freeze,  it  will  heat  itself, 
and  must  be  watched  and  broken  apart 
in   the  bag,   and  at  times  needs   one 
more  sprinkling  to  make  it  ready  to 
feed  in  four  to  five  days,  when  it  can 
be  taken  in  the  bag  to  the  hen  houses. 
It  is  very  essential  that  biddy  have 
a   keen   appetite.     Try   the   following 
plan;    it  will  do  the  trick:    Come  as 
near   as   possible   to   giving   as   much 
light,  sunshine  and  pure  air  as  all  out- 
doors, an  abundance  of  exercise,  green 
food  and  clean  water,  also  enough  va- 
riety in  the  ration  to  meet  the  body's 
requirements,  which  must  include,  as  a 


1! 


ft  J  DDCenO  Moat  Profitable  mne-brea 
D4  OnLLUO  Northern  raised  Chickens. 
Dueka.  Geese.  Turkeys.  Fowls,  Eggs,  IncubSr 
tors  all  at  low  prices.  27tli  year.  Largest  plant. 
Large  new  Poultry  Guide  and  Catalog  FREE. 
It.  r.  NEUBERT  Oe..  IM  841.  MiiUli.  Mia 


give  them  a  rest,  not  from  work,  how- 1  rule,  at  least  10  per  cent,  animal  food, 
ever,  by  taking  away  the  dry  mash  One  hundred  laying  hens  require  in  a 
hoppers    containing    a   laying    ration,    year  about  the  following  feed:     Two 


RAISE  GEESE  fo^orSS^^c 

Africans.   Brown  ChineM.  White  Chinese 


makers 
rouloune, 

ScteirBWedrng'aeeseToMW     *Beat~quality  reason 
able  prices,  bay  bow.    Write.  _    «.       .^ 

Ck«a.  MeClave,  Mew  ^.•nJoa,  P.,  Box  »00. 

nrktf  A  DA«lrc    H  snow-white  9^  lb.  hens,  flnest 
fl ulIC  flVCBs    type,  laid  2«(9  eggs  In  Jan.    Male, 
10  lbs.,   son   of   ist   Chicago   cockerel.     No    flner 
breeders  In  Penna.     Eggs  limited      #5.00  per  15. 
J.  MET  IN  ■TBOrP,  Mttddlebary,  Pa. 

B«tAkl«M  Kmmo  from  quality  bred-to-Uy  200-egK 
■aKning  Eggs  atraln,  Anconas,  White  Wyan- 
dottcs.  Partridge  and  Bar.  Rocks  Buff  OrplnKlons. 
Indian  Runner  ducks,  Touloune  tceese.  Bourbon  Red 
turkeys.  Mating  list.    Mrs.  Guetter,  R.  2.  Media,  Pa. 

nffuy's  Superior  Chicks  Tkat  live 

Wyandottes.  Rocks,  Reds.  Leghorns  nii|i|/|ina« 
Pekln,  Rouen    and    IndUn    Runner    WMvaiiUya 

AMhui  Ponltry  Fana,  a.  1 C  Phoeafarwlllc,  fa. 

Now  is  the  time 
to  place  your 
order  for  spring  chicks.  Prices  reasonable.  Ratls- 
faction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Si^l^  ll^' 
KBTSTOJIE  WATCHEBY.  Blgl«iiol«l.  P«. 

RINQUT  BARRED  ROCK  rfu"Vs'""^go?or 

large  heavy  Uyers.  Get  the  best  fruit  and  poultry. 
Catalog  free.    John  W   Hall.  Marion  Hlatlonjud. 

WIIITB"WTAIII»0TTB    HAtebing   Earga. 

ProliHc  Laying  Strain  from  strong  vigorous  stock. 
12  cents  each.    Wm.  K.  BHAyyNKa,  I^nsdowne.  Pa. 

U  jk  nrr*UMKtr'  CTT' Q  Tom  Barron  8.C  W. 
IrAlV^rlin^  I-AAVAO;^(.^horDS.  best  of 
winter  layers.  H.  F.  Bcck,  Tupkhaiinock.  Pa. 

.  c  BC»T  BDCCnC  Poultry.  Hatching  eggs  and 
10  Qtal  DIICCIIO  chicks.  Illiintnited  circular. 
Hendforlt.        J.  K.  Hkatvv'olk.  Harrisonburg.  V'a. 

Prise   Pekln,    Duck  eggs.    White 

Wyandottes.  ft.C.W.  Leghorn.  H.C 

R.L  Red.    #1  per  setting.    Locpht  Hill,  Julian,  Pa. 

SILVER  UCED  WYAMDOTTES  ?«'""'^*'^ 


200,000  CHICKS  FOR  1920 


DRAKES 


stock.    Circular. 


Eggs  and 
A.  UNiuKH,  Caldwell,  Ohio.    R  I. 


Deafness 

Perfect  hearing  is  now  being  re- 
stored in  every  condition  of  deaf- 
ness or  defective  bearing  from 
causes  such  as  Catarrhal  Deaf- 
ness, relaxed  or  Hunken  Drums, 
Thickened  Drums,  Roaring  and 
Hissing  Hounds,  Perforated, 
Wholly  or  Partially  Destroyed 
Drums, Discharge  from  F.ars,etc. 

V^bon  Common-Sense  Ear  Drums 

LitlU  WireUu  Fhonet  for  (he  Jitin,''  require  no 
medUine  but  effectively  replace  what  is  lacking  or 
defective  in  the  natural  ear  drums.  They  are  simple 
devices,  which  the  wearer  easily  Hts  into  the  ears 
Where  they  are  invUlble.  Hoft.  aafe  and  couifortahle. 
Write  totlay  for  our  lU  page  FRKK  l)OOk  on  l>i*>A*- 
ME8B,  giving  you  lull  parttculars  and  testimonials. 

WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO.,  Incorporated 

\  Inter-Southern  Bldg.  LOUISVILLE.  KY. 


Don't  Wear  a  Truss 


ROOKS' APPLIANCE, 
tbe   modem  scientifie 
invention,  tbe  wonderful 
new  discovery  that  ra- 
lievea   rupture   will  be 
sent   on   trial.     No  ob- 
noxious springs  or  pads. 
Has   automatic    Air 
Cushions.     Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parta 
together  as  you  would  a 
brolten  limb.  No  salves. 
No  lies.  Durable,  cbeao. 
Saat  sa  trial  ta  prava  ft. 
Protected  by  U.  S.  pat- 
ents.   Catalogue  and  mesa* 
ore  blanks  mailed  free,  gcatf 
name  ana   address  toda^ 


Ci  B.  aaOOKS,  SSI  C*  SUte  St.,  Manhall,  IDclk 


and  feeding  only  green  vegetable  food 
and  scratch  grains,  with  a  short 
amount  of  moist  mash  every  other 
day  for  some  time;  and  when  feathers 
are  pretty  well  grown,  work  gradually 
back  to  a  laying  ration.  In  this  way 
the  birds  will  not  be  overfat,  but  will 
respond  readily  and  will  begin  laying 
after  a  remarkjibly  short  rest. 

We  also  find  February-hatched  pul- 
lets desirable  breeders,  and  they  should 
be  given  a  rest  as  above,  say  during 
December.  Use  the  most  vigorous 
male  birds  from  the  highest  producers 
you  have  or  can  afford  to  g^t. 

The  stove  or  colony  brooder  is  a 
success.  In  cold  weather  we  prefer 
a  conical  deflector,  as  this  gives  a 
much  wider  and  larger  chick-comfort 
zone.  Do  not  be  too  kind  and  overheat 
in  hot  weather.  We  give  plenty  of 
ventilation,  and  have  no  bunching,  but 
chicks  keep  spread  out  and  thrive. 
Place  low,  thin  roosts  around  the 
brooder  at  two  weeks  old.  Chick^  will  , 
fly  on  in  the  day  and  take  to  at  night 
very  much  earlier  than  if  delayed 
much  longer.  When  on  the  roosts, 
much  better  ventilation  can  be  given 
them,  and  all  danger  oJ  possible  crowd- 
ing is  overcome. 

Feed  sensible,  not  too  much  the  first 
few  days.  Give  all  the  exercise  chicks 
can  profitably  take,  and  remember  that 
leg  weakness  Is  more  often  caused  by 
lack  of  exercise  than  anything  else. 
Grow  stock  on  as  much  range  as  you 
can.  A  com  field  alongside  a  meadow 
or  grass  field,  or  a  grass  sod  orchard, 
is  ideal. 

We  sell  the  cockerels  at  ten  weeks, 
when  they  average  about  a  pound  and 
a  half.    We  keep  pullets  growing,  but 
do  not  force  too  fast,  especially  when 
the  red  begins  to  shoot,  as  too  young 
laying    is    not    conducive    to    success 
later  on.     If  possible,  move  pullets  to 
well-ventilated,  well-lighted  and  clean 
laying  houses  before  they  begin  to  lay, 
and   do   not  force  the   lay  too  much. 
Also,  do  not  crowd.     The  more  hens 
you   have   In   it,   the  cleaner   a  house 
must  be  kept,  and  by  all  means  do  not 
be  afraid  of  fresh  air.    We  believe  that 
nearly  all  colds  come  from  breathing 
bad  air.    Green  food  and  an  abundance 
of  clean  water  Is  essential.     We  find 
that  both  hens  and  chicks,  if  deprived 
of  green  vegetable  food,  will  consume 
less  mash  and  grow  and  lay  much  less. 
A  short  cut  in  sprouting  oats  Is  to 
put  a  bucketful  In  a  burlap  bag,  hang 
in    a    tub    of    water    for    twenty-four 
hours,  and   suspend   a  short   ♦Ime  to 
drain.    Wrapped  up  and  placed  where 


tons  dry  mash,  about  as  many  tons  of 
grains,  about  one  ton  of  mangel  beets 
or  other  succulent  vegetables,  about 
250  pounds  oyster  shell  and  grit. 
Something  over  a  ton  of  straw  is  re- 
quired for  litter,  and  they  will  produce- 
close  to  two  tons  of  manure. 


Feeding  of  Turkeys 

FLORA  M.  TUCKER 

Who  shall  decide  where  doctors  (or 
turkey  raisers)  disagree?  The  answer 
seems  to  be,  "Every  man  is  a  law  unto 
himself,"  for  there  is  wide  'divergence 
of  opinion  among  turkey  raisers.  There 
is  one  law,  however, "  seemingly  uni- 
versal:   "Don't  overfeed!" 

Poults  should  not  be  fed  until  they 
are  three  days  old.  Give  water  in- clean 
dishes.  Many  authorities  favor  a  first 
week's  feed  of  wheat  bread  squeezed 
dry  out  of  sweet  milk,  combined  with 
a  dash  of  red  pepper  and  hard-boiled 
I  egg  crushed  with  the  shell.  Even  this 
should  be  given  sparingly  and  not  too 
often.  Don't  feel  you  must  gratify 
them  just  because  they  tease  every 
time  you  go  near  them,  but  keep  them 
warm,  dry  and  quiet.  Little  turkeys, 
like  human  babies,  like  to  sleep  a  good 
deal  the  first  week. 

After   that    time   I    agree   with    the 
turkey  queen  of  New  Ehigland  that  It 
is  well    to   keep  a  specially   prepared 
ground  feed  where  they  can  help  them- 
selves.   This  sounds  as  if  I  were  con- 
tradicting myself  about  not  overfeed- 
ing, but  the  turkeys,  young  and  old, 
do   not   seem   to  overeat   of  this   dry 
mash,  nor  does  it  affect  them  as  whole 
grain    does.      Poults   need    greens    of 
some  kind  cut  up  fine  in  their  food, 
either  onion  tops  or  lettuce.    In  some 
localities     a     plant     called     "nettles" 
grows,   which   is  excellent  for   young 
turkeys,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
make  It  grow  in  New  Jersey,  although 
the  aforementioned  turkey  lady  kindly 
sent  me  some  roots. 

Keep  oyster  shells  and  charcoal  al- 
ways accessible.  Sifted  coal  ashes  are 
also  greatly  relished.  The  bits  of  coal 
and  clinkers  are  picked  up  greedily, 
often  in  preference  to  food.  As  the 
turkeys  grow  older,  feed  a  little  chick 
grain  and,  later,  wheat:  oats  are  fine, 
If  one  can  get  them  clipped.  When 
my  turkeys  are  full  grown  I  feed  un- 
dipped oats,  as  I  cannot  procure 
others.  Sour  milk  Is  excellent  for 
turkeys  of  all  ages.  Do  not  feed  any 
corn  to  young  turkeys,  nor  much  to 
older  stock,  and  never  any  that  Is  not 
well  seasoned.  New  Jersey. 


LIBERT  Y  MARVEL 
BROODERS 


Marvel  Coal  Burner 

I  With  Liberty  Aotoinatic  Rcm- 
Utoi.     Prices,  $  19.75  to  $34.75. 

LIBERTY- MARVEL 
toil  Burner 

Prioes . 
,    glO.ftO 
to  giiS.SO 

BLCg 
VLAHg 
I  8a«kel«as 

,  PerlMt 
I  Aat«Batto 
RMalallsB 

INTER-CONVERTIBLE 

,  Any  coal  burning  outfit  can  be  converted 

Into  an  Oil  Heated  Hover  bylntroduclng 

;  the  Liberty  Marvel  Bomer.  Price,  fl0.oO. 

Ask  for  particulars 

I  UbertyStove  Co.^^iff,»S^ 


AMERICAN    POULTRY  ALMANAC 

Our    1920    catalog    FREE.    How    we    breed    the 
300-cgg  hen.     Sclentltic  facta   plainly  told,     ^cb 
month's  routine.      Feedln;?  for  winter  eggs.     Bow 
We  H'lTi  Medals  at  the  Egg  Laying  ConUsU. 
HoiM^woll  F»rina,  Box  gO,  Hopewell,  N.  J. 

D  A  TCC*  T\t  \f*WQ.  Money  makers  for  you. 
KAIOl!*  LFUL^IWO  Market  Ducks  this  (all, 
will  command  higher  prices  than  ever  before.  !«• 
head  Helected  breeders  for  sale.  Big  Peklns  Avles- 
burys.  Colored  Muscovya,  White  Muscovye,  Rou- 
ens.  Indian  Runners.  Best  In  Ohio.  Fairs  and  trloa 
at  reasonable  prices.  Quality  the  best.  Write  today. 
€b»a.  Mrriave,   Now  London,  O..  Box  SOO. 


Day  Old  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

White  I-eKhorns.  Barred   Plymouth   Rocks,  Khode 


.„...~^ — Plnct;  ordei 

now"t^ Insure  prompt  delivery.  Pnrakdiao  Ponl> 


Island  Reds,  tsate  delivers  guaranteed. 

now  to  Insure  prompt  delivery    *■ 

try  Fnrna,  r»r»«lla«.  Pa. 


ORPINGTONS  &  LEGHORNS 

Two  great  breeds  for  proHt,  Write  today  foj  our 
free  catalORue  of  hatching  eggs,  baby  chicks  and 
hreedint;  stork.  CTCLB  HATCH KR  tJ»M- 
PAIH Y.  14»  Pbilo  Bnilding,  Elmlrn,  M.  T. 

E'r\D  GAI  C  AH  varleUes  of  Rocks.  Rede, 
r\Ja\.  tJJnXJl*  Wyandottes.  Mlnorcas.  Ham- 
burgs.  Anconas.  Orpingtons,  LanRshans.  Brahmaa, 
Leghorns. AndaluslaK.  turkrys.  ducks.  gee«e,  guineas. 
Prices  low.  Ralph  H.  Raby.  ■^ndonTJlio.  O. 

For  Male.  Barred  P.  Rock  and  Columt)lan  Wyan- 
dotte cockerels,  alno  1  pen,  10  pullets  and  1  cook.  W. 
Wvandottes.  Htron«.  vigorous  breeder*  «tf  tiuallty. 
Price  reasonable.  InHoectlon  sollaitert.  KatiMactton 
guaranteed.      D».  S.  C.   Movkr,  Lansdalk.  Pa. 


CHICKS 


from  2-vr.  old  hens  on  free  range      Bert 
—     blowl    lines.    8.  V.   White   Leghorne,  1« 
cents     While  and   Rarred  Rocks.  S   C.  R.  I.  Reda 
and   Bla<-k  Minorcas.  'JS  cents,  delivered 
J.  SFVIN  STBOl'P,    •     MIddlebnrg,  Pn. 


AA  DDCCIbC    Poultry,  eggs,  baby  chicks  plgeoni, 
9V  DHCEilfS    dogs,      parrots,      ferret)*.      Belgian 
Hares.  I>ari?ain  list  free;  60  page   book  ■.'•)  cents 
Bervey'a  Ponltry  Farm,  Telford.  Pa. 

Qiant  Bronze  Turkfy  Etft  [^Tnfh'Ckelii: 

sire  1st  Chicago.      Buff  Rock   eggs,    Hogan   tested 
layers.    J.  C.  Clipp.  Box  50,  Walttllo.  Mnd. 

FINE   POULTRY  1XT"r:r^t 

Low  prices.     Annual  circular  and  lists  free. 
HOrOER  A  ERR.  Mouderton, 


Eg«8  for  Hatching  SL%V^  %^% 

both  matlngs.    Contest  winners.    Lt.  rfrahmas.   CIr. 
Lackawanna  Poultry  Farm.  North  Water  Gap.  Pa. 


Egga  for  Hateblnv. 


S.  C.  Black  MlnorcBS.  W. 


(•.Black  Polish.  White  Japner  Silkies  per  setting, 
$3-  two  seUliigs.  W.**.  Few  B.  MInorcas  and  B.  Pollah 
ckls..|5each.  McCommer  A  Myers,  Gettysbuig.  Pa. 

H.C.  AWCOMAH.  Choice  breeding  coikerels.  Mam- 
moth Tolousegeene.  farm  range.  Prices  guaranteed. 
>:gg8.    1j.  H.  Moon,  B.  1,  Orleana,  Ind. 

CHICKS,  eggs,  ducks,  turkeys,  geese,  haree  and 
stock.  Incubators,  brooders,  supplies  at Jo^  P"^<*"' 
Free  list.    J.  W.  Houck  A  Co..  Box   172,  Tiffin.  O. 

"Narrohar"  B.  P.  R.  CkU.   Large,  well  barrad. 

strictly  pure  bred,  stylish  birds  at  reasonable  pricaa. 

A»a  H.  Hoge.  B.  ».  »t.  Clalrevllle,  O. 


vrrC  Langshans,  Brahmas.  Rocks,  Wyandottaa. 
CvtiS  Reds,  Orpingtons.  |l..V)i)er  15  prepaid.  Send 
for  free  catalog.    M.  H.  MVEBM.   Edom.  Va. 


RABBITS 


New  Zea'lanrt  Re<ls.  I-I  to  $5  each. 

91  ra.  Clia«.  ■>.  Paxton 
B.  s  XaneaTllle.  Okia 

|i.V)forl.V    Whlta 

Chinese  Ooose  egga 

h. 


R.C.  Br.  LEGHORN  EGGS 

40  cts.  each.  Mas.  Clai'dia  Bbtts,  Hillsdale,  Mlc 


llarred  Bork  liaby  clucks  and  eggs  for  hatcMng. 
Pure  bred,  lieavv  laving  strain.  Low  price.  Fre« 
circular.    Wiusos  Brown,  R.  1,  Nkkcopbck,  PA. 


Fine  Poultry.  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks.  GulneM, 
Bantams,  Pi k'eons.  Hares.  Cal%«'s.  Dogs.  Stock.  £gga 
K,w.    CaUlog.    Pioneer  Farm.  Telford,  rm, 

cr^D  CA1  C  Beautiful  pair  White  Angora 
ri^Ix  0/\LiC<  c4oat8,  coming  two  years  old. 
Write.  Cbaa.  NeClave.  Wow  l.ondon.  Olita. 

■a«l  KraMla  roultrv.  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  galneae, 
Dggfprwwoa  ,,.res.  calves,  pigs  and  Holstain  oalvea. 
Catalog  Free.     H.  A.  6oodk»,  S«li.er«viixb.  fa. 
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The  Worth  of  Public  Farm  Sales 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

W.  .AT  92 M  ror  lb.  b«.t.  II.UO  lor  the  next  bMt  and  50  .euti  for  «acta  other  articit  publtoh^d  In  o.r  Kx- 
JJ..^Poir^ilo^  reader,  are  ia.ited  to  contribute  their  experience  on  .be  topic  under  d-cuuion  and 
J^iTeubTect.  for  future  di»c«-ioa.    CootribuUou.  mu.t  reach  u.  U  day  belon,  date  of  iaeue 


Topic  No.  1288.  April  I.— What  Is  the 
best  way  to  start  a  strawberry  bed  so 
as  to  have  plenty  for  home  use jind  some 
to  sell?  What  variety  is  best,  how  is  the 
ground  prepared  and  fertilized,  n^w  far 
apart  are  the  plants  set.  and  what  care 
do  they  need  the  first  year? 

TOPIC  No.  1289.  APRIL  1^:— What  have  you 
done  to  help  the  condition  or  improve 
the  api>ea ranee  of  the  public  road  which 
runs  through  the  faruiV  Who  Iceeps  the 
road  bushes  cut  in  your  locality,  the  super- 
visors or  the  owner  of  adjacent  land  / 
What  about  road  shade  trees?  What  is 
the  best  kind  of  road  fence?  


W.  E.  J.,  Pierpont,  Ohio.— The  farm 
equipment    which    we    are    using    has 
largely  been  purchased  at  sales.     We 
have  found  it  profitable,  and  such  mar 
chinery   as   we   are   using   would   cost 
upward  of  $3000.  and  this  has  largely 
been    purchased    for    less    than    $1000. 
The    harness,    haying    machinery    and 
other  tools  have  been  purchased  in  this 
way.    The  exceptions  are  the  mechan-. 
leal  milker,  a  second  mowing  machine 
and  two  gasoline  engines,  which  were 
purchased   new. 

The  writer  has  adhered  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  refusing  to  buy  junk.  There 
are  sales  which  are  promoted  by  farm- 
ers who  have  poor  reputations  for 
caring  for  tools  and  animals.  Such 
not   usually   buy   good   tools. 


ter  of  a  century  ago  to  farm,  I  at- 
tended sales  to  buy  some  second-hand 
tools  and  harness,  most  of  which  I 
bought  being  worth  the  money.  One 
set  of  harness  which  I  bought  then 
would  sell  for  more  money  than  I  paid 
for  it,  and  the  same  is  true  of  a  few 
other  articles  bought  at  sales  in  recent 
years,  owing  to  the  advance  in  price 
for  tools  and  harness. 

Frequently  one  can  make  a  bargain 
at  a  farm  sale  by  keeping  on  the  watch 
and    knowing    the    value    of    articles. 
But  I  have  often  seen  men  bid  as  much 
for  implements  and  articles  at  sales  as 
new  ones  could  be  bought  for,  either 
because  they  did  not  know  the  price 
of  new  articles  or  else  the  credit  of 
ten  or  twelve  months  is  an  object  to 
men  who  have  but  little  capital  with 
which   to   begin   farming.     The    wide- 
awake bidder  can  often  make  bargains 
at  sales  if  he  knows  values  and  does 
not  allow  himself  to  outbid  the  other 
fellow  just  for  fun.  as  is  often  done. 

It  is  not  customary  for  the  seller  to 
provide  a  free  lunch  or  dinner,  but  he 
feeds  the  auctioneers,  clerks  and  a 
few  friends  whom  he  knows  it  is  ad- 
visable to  dine  on  that  day.  However, 
he  welcomes  hucksters  who  have  stands 
where  a  lunch,  oysters,  coffee  and  candy 


men    do    hol    usuo.hj'    w\*j    ev.v*v.    v^^ — ,  .  wuctc  a.  i«u»-»*,  v.7uvw~,  ~~ 7^  ,- 

and  the  depreciation  on  them  while  in    are  sold,  giving  them  the  use  of  sheds 


their  hands  is  so  great  that  of  this 
class  it  is  not  profitable  for  the  aver- 
age farmer  to  buy  to  any  extent.  How- 
ever, we  bought  a  grain  drill  of  a 
farmer  of  this  kind,  and  it  was  one  of 
our  best  purchases.  The  drill  had 
stood  out  for  two  years,  the  owner  had 
left  phosphate  in  it,  and  at  another 
time  had  attempted  to  use  it  as  a  lime 
spreader.  This  drill  cost  $33.  and  today 
would  cost  over  $200.  It  required  an 
expediture  of  about  $10  and  two  days' 


and  suitable  places  to  serve  their  trade, 
and  in  that  wax  the  public  can  get  as 
much  to  eat  as  they  wish  for  their 
money. 

The  terms  of  sale  generally  are  a 
credit  of  eight  or  ten  months,  by  giv- 
ing a  bankable  note  with  approved 
security,  or  2  or  3  per  cent,  off  for 
cash.  While  a  large  part  of  the  pro- 
( eeds  of  the  sale  may  be  in  the  shape 
of  notes,  yet  it  is  a  rare  thing  for  a 
note  to  be  lost  through  failure  to  pay 


time  to  put  the  drill  In  condition  which  I  it  when  due  or  soon  after.    These  sale 
has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  get  three    notes  are  either  discounted  by  banks. 


years'  first-class  service,  and  we  believe 
it  is  good  for  not  less  than  ten  years. 
At  another  sale  I  secured  a  binder 
which  had  been  used  but  two  summers, 
had  not  been  left  out  a  dozen  nights, 
and  had  not  cut  fifty  acres.  The  can- 
vas needed  tacking  to  the  strips.  This 
binder  cost  $65.  The  original  price 
was  $125,  and  depreciation  on  it  was 
less  than  $10.  in  my  opinion.  The 
same  binder  last  year  was  selling  for 
about  $235.  This  machine  has  given 
us  three  years'  service  cutting  grain 
on  a  250-acre  farm,  and  I  would  hesi- 
tate selling  it  for  $175.  These  are  only 
two  examples  of  how  it  has  paid  the 
writer  to  attend  sales. 

It  hae  been  the  writer's  observation 
that  a  fall  sale  is  a  poor  time  to  sell 
tools  to  be  used  late  in   the  summer. 
Farmers  are  not  greatly  interested  in 
hay  loaders  and  binders  in  November 
and  December,  nor  in  dairy  cattle  In 
May  or  June,  after  they  have  settled 
down  to  the  number  of  cows  to  keep 
for    summer   production.     One   should 
anticipate  needs  months  in  advance  to 
buy  profitably  at  sales.     I  have  found 
that  one  should  buy  only  machinery  of 
late  models,  made  by  any  of  the  nation- 
ally known  concerns.     One  is  in  this 
way   sure   of  repairs.     In  buying  ma- 
chinery  1  look  for  wear  on  parts  where 
the  moet  rapid  motion  occurs  and  on 
gearing.     By  looking  over  a  machine 
one   can   conclude  how   much   he  can 
pav,  and  if  the  article  goes  higher,  quit- 
ting is  easier  than  earning  cold  cash. 
I    would   not  buy  a  tractor   at  a  sale 
or  any  machine  with  which  I  am  not 
familiar,  and  I  would  advise  no  man 
to  buy  high-priced  machinery  at  sales 
unleps    he    has    a   natural   mechanical 
bent 


J.  N.  a.,  Vicksburgr,  Pa.  —  For 
twenty-five  years  I  have  attended  farm 
sales,  first  as  a  huyer.  and  of  late 
years  as  a  clerk.  Not  having  enough 
money  to  buy  new  tools,  harness  and 
the  beet  of  stock  when  I  began  a  quar- 


when  one  needs  the  cash,  or  they  are 
placed  in  the  bank  on  which  the  notes 
are  made  payable,  for  collection  when 
due.  Often  the  man  who  has  the  least 
is  the  first  to  pay  his  note.  Banks  are 
anxious  to  get  sale  notes  to  discount. 

B.  B.,  Tully,  N.  Y.— Last  year  our 
town  had  its  first  community  auction, 
and  plans  are  now  under  way  for  the 
second.      No   trash    Is   taken,    but   all 
kinds  of  tools,  stock,  household  goods, 
automobiles,   etc.,   were   sold.     Every- 
thing is  sold,  nothing  bid  in.    Anyone 
having  anything  he  wishes  to  sell  can 
have   It  listed   and   advertised.     Last 
year  the  sale  lasted  all  day.    Probably 
in  no  other  way  could  so  many  pros- 
pective buyers  and  sellers  get  together 
In  one  place.    The  Ladles'  Aid  of  one 
of  the  churches  served  dinner  and  was 
well  patronized.     If  the  sale  this  year 
proves  as  successful  as  last,  It  will  un- 
doubtedly l)ecome  an  annual  affair. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  individual 
sales  besides.  At  some  of  these  light 
lunches  are  served,  but  it  is  not  cus- 
tomary. The  majority  of  sales  do  not 
begin  until  after  12  o'clock. 

C.  S.  D.,  Freedom,  Pa.— We  have 
always  found  it  profitable  to  attend 
these  sales  in  order  to  purchase  some 
needed  article.  The  last  twa^ve  at- 
tended  we  feel  safe  In  saying  that  we 
saved  $75  on  our  purcha.ses.  We  have 
seen  other  farmers  pay  more  for 
articles  than  they  were  worth,  just  in 
order  to  get  nine  or  ten  months'  credit. 
The  better  method  is  to  always  pay 
cash  and  get  a  discount.  At  most  of 
the  sales  in  this  community  a  discount 
of  5  per  cent.  Is  allowed  for  cash. 

The  spring  "farm  community"  sales 
are  quite  popular  in  this  section,  where 
farmers  list  their  stuff  they  have  for 
sale  with  a  sales  manager,  who  on  an 
appointed  day  has  the  stuff  disposed 
of  at  public  outcry,  at  some  central 
point  In   the  locality,  by  an  able,  ex 


farmers  can  secure  needed  articles, 
while  other  farmers  can  dispose  of 
articles  they  don't  need.  In  either 
case  these  sales  are  profitable  for  every 
farmer  of  the  community  to  attend,  as 
he  is  almost  sure  to  either  want  to  buy 
or  sell  something. 

It  Is  customary  in  this  locality  to 
provide  a  free  lunch  at  the  noon  hour, 
consisting  of  hot  coffee,  bread  and 
cheese  or  bun  and  meat  sandwiches. 
These  lunches  are  provided  at  all  sales 
beginning  before  the  noon  hour,  but 
none  for  afternoon  sales. 

Sale  bills  are  printed  and  posted  in 
public  places  for  miles  in  all  direc- 
tions about  two  or  three  weeks  prior 
to  a  sale  date.  These  sales  are  always 
well  attended,  rain  or  shine,  by  farm- 
ers, who  come  for  miles  in  automo- 
biles, wagons,  buggies,  horseback,  while 
others  walk.  The  majority  come  for 
business,  while  a  select  few  just  come 
to  see  the  crowd  and  to  have  a  day 
off  for  a  friendly  chat  with  their 
neighbors.  These  sales  are  an  estab- 
lished custom  of  this  community,  and 
many  of  them  bring  in  large  returns. 

J.  D.,  Meetze,  Va.— The  promiscuous 
attending  of  sales,  just  because  they 
are  neighborhood  auctions,   is  a  poor 
policy  to  pursue,  as  usually  the  farmer 
wastes  his  time  as  well  as  some  of  his 
money.    On  the  other  hand,  the  farmer 
who  really  needs  a  certain  tool  or  ma- 
chine, and  knows  of  the  condition  and 
value  of  the  article  to  be  offered  at 
a   certain   auction,   sometimes  is   able 
to  get  a  bargain.    The  experience  of  the 
writer  has  been  that  the  most  alluring 
bargains  obtain  at  sheriff  sales,  where 
the  goods  must  be  sold  to  pay  debts 
and  where  there  is  usually  no  "by  bid- 
ding" in  order  to  force  up  the  prices. 
As  a  rule,  live  stock  brings  about  its 
true  value  at  an  auction,  unless  the 
crowd  Is  small,  as  farmers  generally 
are    better    informed     regarding    the 
value  of  farm  animals  than  they  are 
of  implements  and  other  accessories. 

The  writer  once  attended  a  sale 
where  the  owner  spent  several  days 
painting  all  the  tools  and  machinery. 
The  result  was  that  many  of  the  imple- 
ments which  had  been  used  from  four 
to  six  years  sold  at  almost  the  prices 
of  new  tools,  just  because  they  looked 
neat  and  attractive.  Here  Is  a  good 
tip  for  the  farmer  who  plans  to  hold 
a  sale  in  the  future.  It  will  pay  hira 
to  clean  up  and  paint  all  his  machinery 
and  to  procure  and  adjust  all  necessary 
repairs,  as  such  labor  and  time  pay 
handsome  dividends  when  he  comes  to 
foot  up  his  sales  totals. 

In  my  section  the  seller  rarely  pro- 
vides a  free  lunch  at  noon,  the  custom 
being  for  neighbors  or  church  or  school 
societies  to  operate  stands  where  coffee, 
sandwiches,  cake  and  pie  can  be  pur- 
chased.    The  writer  once  held  a  large 
auction,  and   violated  local  conditions 
by    serving   a   warm    lunch    of    coffee, 
sandwiches  and  hot  "wienies."    His  ex- 
perience  was  that  the  lunch  returned 
big   dividends,    as    a    large   crowd    at- 
tended and  bought  freely  and  well.    It 
does  not  cost  a  great  deal  to  provide 
a  couple  of  sandwiches  and  a  cup  of 
coffee   for  each   one   who   attends  the 
auction,  and  generally  this  expenditure 
pleases   the   crowd   and    increases   the 
number  and  amount  of  the  bids. 


engagements,  and  very  often  stagee 
some  special  demonstration  with  crops, 
live  stock  or  farm  conveniences  that 
is  many  times  worth  more  than  the 
day's  time.  At  one  of^the  sales  last 
fall  he  staged  a  poultry-culling  demon- 
stration  by  using  three  hens  eepecially 
selected  for  the  purpose.  I  went  home 
from  the  sale,  and  the  'o»^wlng  night 
went  through  our  flock  and  divided  it 
into  two  lots,  according  to  the  test 
given,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second 
week  the  lot  selected  for  egg  produc- 
tlon  had  laid  over  three  times  as  many 
eggs  as  had  the  other  lot,  and  the 
non-layer  lot  had  in  it  the  most 
chickens  by  two. 

N.    E.    B.,    Conneautvflle,    Pa.— My 
own  experience  through  attending  farm 
sales    has   never   been   of   much    gain. 
I    have    attended    several,    and    have 
bought  a  number  of  head  of  stock  and 
some  machinery,  but  very  little  "junk." 
I  find   that  what  one  doesn't  need   is 
dear  at  any  price.     I  have  neighbors, 
and  I  guess  every  community  has  in- 
dividuals, who  are  anxious  customers 
at  the  5  and  10-cent  row.     Things  are 
bought  that  are  hardly  worth  carrying 
home   and    that    will    require    storage 
where  possibly  some  piece  of  machinery 
should  be  placed  that  Is  standing  out. 
Too  many  sales  are  killed  at  the  be- 
ginning by  the  owner  of  the  property 
engaging    by-bidders — persons     posted 
who  will  bid  on  an  article  to  a  certain 
price   this  price  being  its  worth,  if  not 
more^and  in  order  to  get  an  article, 
you  must  exhaust  the  by-bidders. 

Too  many  sales  are  offered  to  lessen 
the  owner  of  some  undesirable  stock 
and  his  accumulation  of  so-called  junk, 
having  it  understood  that  the  pure-gold 
articles  will  be  bid  in  and  left  on  the 
job.  This  practice  is  hurting  the 
public  sales. 

It  is  customary  for  the  seller  to  pro- 
vide a  lunch  or  free  dinner  at  his  sale. 
In  several  cases  the  seller  leaves  the 
lunch  In  charge  of  the  Grange,  Ladies' 
Aid,  Red  Cross,  etc.^  Thus  he  saves  the 
little  expense  of  a  barrel  of  crackers 
and  a  pound  or  two  of  coffee.  These 
societies  ^harge  a  small  fee,  and  by  so 
doing  make  a  nice  little  net  profit. 
Sales  witTtDut  a  lunch  do  not  take  well. 
The  lunch  is  a  good  drawing  card. 
Many  a  man's  pocketbook  Is  reached 
through  his  stomach. 

Attending  sales  too  frequently  is  of 
no  profit;  one's  time  at  the  spring  of 
the  vear  can  be  used  to  better  advan- 
tage'at  home,  though  I  believe  the  at- 
tending of  a  good  sale — one  carried  on 
honestly  and  where  good  articles  are 
sold— will  keep  one  posted  as  to  the 
prices  of  all  farm  stock  and  equipment 


W.  G.  Y.,  Lexington,  N.  C— I  usu- 
ally attend  the  farm  sales  that  are  held 
in  our  community,  for  several  reasons, 
not  that  I  always  purchase  any  of  the 
wares  offered,  but  to  see  someone  that 
is  most  sure  to  be  there  and  to  rub 
shoulders  with  my  fellow  men. 

There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  of  late 
years  for  some  church  or  other  society 
In  the  neighborhood  of  the  sale  to  pro- 
vide sandwiches  for  sale  at  a  reason- 
able price,  and  to  have  fewer  of  the 
free  lunches,  except  at  the  large  sales, 
where  the  free  lunch  can  not  well  be 
omitted.    This  usually  is  in  some  form 
of  barbecue,  and  attracts  lots  of  people. 
I  have  asked  lK)th  the  farmer  and  the 
auctioneer  of  these  large  sales  if  the 
free  barl^ecue  was  a  profitable  expense 
in  connection  with  the  sale,  and  both 
parties  say  it  Is. 

Our  county  agent  usually  attends  the 


^rteniSd'auoiron^r;  It  tUe  saS^  I  .ales.'  wUen  uot  conflictiug  witU  othe, 


H.  B.,  York.  Pa.— ^r^thI8  section  the 
farm  sales  begin   alwut  February   1st 
and  continue  to  about  April  1st    I  find 
several  advantages  In  attending  them. 
I  usually  know  the  good  or  bad  quali- 
ties  of    my   neighbor's    cattle,    horses, 
mules  or  machinery  that  he  may  offer 
for   sale.     The  ten,   eleven   or   twelve 
months'  credit  usually  allowed  is  ad- 
vantageous, as  sometimes  you  can  buy 
an    article   and    use   it   for   the   given 
length  of  time,  or  sometimes  can  dis- 
pose of  the  same  at  a  profit,  before  it 
needs  to  be  paid  for.    1  also  go  to  other 
sales  and  buy  articles  needed,  because 
some  day  I  expect  to  sell  out,  and  then 
I    expect    someone   to    buy    my   outfit. 
All  the  goods  at  farm  sales  are  openly 
displayed   for  thorough   inspection   be- 
fore the  sale  opens,  which  is  usually 
at  noon  or  1  P.  M.     At  a  sale  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  mingle  with  many  of  your 
friends  and  discuss  many  topics,  such 
as    crop    rotation,     fertilizers,     labor, 
prices  and  other  conditions. 

The  custom  in  this  locality  Is  to 
serve  dinner  free  to  all  that  wish  to 
partake.  This  is  supposed  to  be  for 
the  auctioneer,  clerks  and  people  com- 
ing from  distant  points,  although  there 
are  some  few  individuals  who  make  it 
a  habit  to  follow  sales  for  their  meals. 
The  meal  usually  consists  of  cx>ld 
meats,  cheese,  rolls,  pie.  cake  and  cof- 
fee.   Some  also  serve  soup. 

Sales  as  a  rule  are  largely  attended 
through  this  section  by  men.  women 
and  children,  sometimes  running  up  to 
a  thousand  or  more. 
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Tkis  b  Ik*  farm  woman's  own  dapartment— /or  them  and  by  them.  It  is  deToted  to  the  diacusMon 
•f  topic*  of  •▼eryday  interest  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.  The  Practical  Farmer  myites— 
•nd  expocU— you  not  only  to  write  your  experience*  on  the  topics  under  discussion  but  also  to 
propose  topics  for  future  discussions.  The  best  letter  published  herein  each  issue  will  be  awarded 
•  prize  of  one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  y/q  wili  pay  fifty  cenu.  Address 
WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

In  these  days  of  expensive  fabrics  this 
means  a  good  bit.  Mdybe  your  Ingenuity 
has  devised  a  way  to  save  money  on 
clothing,  especially  for  the  children.  Tell 
UH  some  of  your  methods,  so  we  can  all 
benefit  by  them. 

Get  your  contribution  in  marly.  If  it  do*M  not 
reach  ua  at  least  IS  day  before  the  date  of 
i»aue,  it  will  be  too  late. 


April  1. — Spring  housecleanlng  is  about  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  we  are  wondering 
how  -we  can  Improve  the  appearance  of 
some  of  the  rooms.  Maybe  you  can  tell 
MB  of  some  Interesting  Interior  decoration 
schemes  which  you  have  successfully 
executed. 

April  15. — A  change  of  season  always 
means  a  change  of  clothes  for  the  family. 


Guineas  in  the  Poultry  Flock 


E.  0.  J.,  Woodlawn,  Md.— What  an 
Interesting  theme!  Guineas  are  the 
only  100  per  cent,  profit  that  has  been 
realized  on  the  farm,  unless  it  was  the 
boneset  that  I  gathered  near  the  ice 
pond  and  sold  to  the  "herb  woman." 

The  ones  you  raise  with  chicken  hens 
are  easily  caught;  those  that  the  guinea 
hens  rear  In  the  open  are  wild,  and 
refuse  all  cajolery  and  offers  of  friend- 
liness. Having  had  guineas  on  the 
farm  for  several  years,  the  writer  feels 
she  knows  something  about  them. 

When  several  hens  are  laying  in  the 
clover  field  or  under  a  giant  mullen. 
and  you  discover  their  nest  with 
thirty-nine  eggs  in  it,  leave  a  dozen 
or  fourteen  there.  That  restores  their 
confidence,  or  perhaps  they  cannot 
count  a  great  number  and  do  not  know 
the  neet  has  been  disturbed.  If  only 
one  egg  should  be  left  in  the  nest  it  is 
doubtful  that  the  hens  would  lay  there 
again.  By  care  they  will  sometimes 
lay  in  the  same  bare  spot  among  the 
potato  vines  or  In  a  fence  corner  for 
four  or  five  weeks,  then,  gypsy-like, 
they  move  away. 

When  a  feather  or  two  Is  seen  In  the 
nest,  a  hen  Is  probably  becoming 
broody.  Now  you  feel  very  anxious 
that  the  little  gray  lady  should  set. 
She  can  rear  them  through  violent 
storms  as  well  as  sunshine;  she  Is  a 
better  mother  than  your  chicken  hen. 
So  you  are  very  wary,  and  you  let 
the  eggs  collect,  unless  the  number 
becomes  too  great,  say  more  than 
thirty.  It  Is  gratifying  to  creep  cau- 
tiously near  at  dusk,  and  there  Is  the 
little  Quaker  fowl  setting  snugly. 
Your  work  Is  done.  She  sets,  hatches, 
and  generally  raises  every  little  brown 
lady  without  your  help. 

Four  guinea  hens  hatched  good 
broods.  Finally  all  the  mothers  and 
fathers  and  one  hundred  children 
roamed  the  fields  together.  Old  farm- 
ers have  told  me  It  was  the  finest  flock 
they  ever  saw.  And  these  field-raised 
birds  cost  me  nothing.  They  caught 
bugs,  and  ate  weed  seeds.  They  de- 
stroyed no  truck,  and  "minded  their 
manners." 

Could  they  hare  been  captured  at 
the  partridge  size,  one  dollar  apiece 
(alive)  would  have  been  received.  A 
few  weeks  later  some  foolish  ones 
strayed  Into  a  hen  house.  They  were 
shut  In,  and  ten  were  caught  and 
dressed  for  sale.  By  "dressed"  I  mean 
picked,  drawn,  head  and  legs  removed, 
washed  thoroughly,  wings  and  legs 
tucked  In.  and  a  bunch  of  parsley 
stuck  In  one  wing.  These  brought 
11.35  per  fowl.  We  have  eaten  several, 
and  I  have  sold  more  than  seventy. 
There  are  about  ten  more  to  be  dis- 
posed of.  but  the  demand  Is  for  many. 
Through  the  spring,  summer  and 
fall  we  use  guinea  eggs  for  table  use. 
We  put  away  many  dozens  In  water 
glass,  and  have  enough  to  last  into 
April,  when  f  resh^eggs  will  be  available. 

Mrs.  D.  L.  T.,  Fine  Creek  Mills,  Va. 
—I've  never  raised  guineas  In  large 
numbers  for  market,  but  I  usually 
raise  more  than  we  need  for  home 
consumption,  and  I  find  It  profitable 
to  sell  these.  When  they  weigh  about 
two  pounds  is  the  time  to  sell  them. 
At  this  stage  they  bring.  In  our  market. 
80  cenU  apiece.  I .  ahip  them  alive, 
In    the    ordinary    wireKiovered    coop, 


to  our  commission  merchant  to  sell. 
Guineas  require  careful  attention 
until  they  are  about  six  weeks  old. 
After  that,  being  fine  foragers,  they 
seem  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, except  enough  feed  night  and 
morning  to  keep  them  gentle.  Con- 
sidering the  care  and  feed  expended  in 
raising  them,  they  are  more  profitable 
than  any  fowl  raised  on  the  farm.  My 
only  reason  for  not  raising  more  of 
them  is  that  I'm  too  busy  to  find  the 
nests  and  secure  the  eggs  while  fresh. 


When  she  is  first  left  at  liberty  she 
should  be  trained  a  little  so  she  will 
go  out  over  the  fields  and  not  around 
the  buildings.  What  little  time  this 
requires  Is  profitably  spent. 

For  the  first  few  weeks  the  young 
guineas  must  be  fed  sparingly,  or  they 
will  overeat  and  get  indigestion.  Any 
good  feed  that  is  satisfactory  for  baby 
chicks  will  be  all  right  for  young 
guineas.  Finely  cut  lettuce  leaves 
make  very  good  green  food,  and  the 
guinea  chicks  eat  it  readily,  and  it  Is 
wholesome  for  them.  Green  food  adds 
the  necessary  bulk  to  their  food  with- 
out giving  them  too  much  nourishment. 

In  my  community  I  do  not  consider 
it  wise  for  a  country  woman  to  kill 
young  guineas  for  market.  It  takes  a 
lot  of  time  and  work,  and  there  are 
always  risks  In  shipping  dead  guineas 
to  market.  The  local  buyers  take  them 
at  good  prices,  and  I  always  sell  mine 
to  them  as  soon  as  they  are  large 
enough. 


E.  G.,  Buchanan,  Va. — Guineas  are 
not  much  trouble  nor  expense  after  the 
first  two  or  three  weeks  of  their  lives, 
and  are  useful  for  destroying  insects 
in  orchard  and  garden,  as  they  do  not 
scratch.  They  have  proved  profitable 
by  shipping  alive  to  a  large  city  hotel. 

The  hens  lays  between  10  A.  M.  and 
3  P.  M.,  and  careful,  unobtrusive  ob- 
servation is  the  best  way  to  locate  the 
nest.  The  birds  are  nervous  and  wild, 
and  it  is  best  to  remove  eggs  from 
nest  with  a  spoon.  The  hen  will  desert 
it  if  the  hand  touches  the  nest  or  all 
the  eggs  are  removed. 

The  young  are  less  wild  when 
hatched  under  a  chicken  hen.  Even 
then  we  find  it  necessary  to  surround 
the  nest  with  a  pen  6  feet  by  8  feet  of 
12-inch  boards,  else  the  "keets"  will 
run  away  and  perish  as  soon  as  hatched. 
After  the  hatch  the  nest  is  replaced 
by  a  coop,  and  the  brood  kept  confined 
till  they  learn  the  mother's  call  and 
become  accustomed  to  their  home. 

We  feed  dry  oatmeal  and  the  cheaper 
grade  of  broken  rice  or  "tailings,"  with 
plenty  of  fresh  water  and  fine  grit  or 
sharp  sand.  Green  feed  Is  also  neces- 
sary, and  may  be  supplied  by  placing 
a  block  of  fresh  sod  In  pen  each  day. 
unless  the  pen  Is  movable,  which  we 
find  better.  After  the  first  week  we 
feed  wheat  and  cracked  corn,  but  they 
soon  learn  to  find  their  o^n  living, 
and  need  little  attention  until  the  fall 
shipping  season. 


S.  A.,  East  Berlin,  Pa.— Guinea  rais- 
ing is  a  profitable  branch  of  poultry 
keeping,  as  with  reasonable  care  they 
are  easy  to  raise.  After  the  first  few 
weeks  the  young  guineas  take  but  lit- 
tle care,  not  as  much  feed  as  chickens, 
and  do  not  damage  any  crops  on  the 
farm. 

The  guinea  hens  are  left  at  liberty 
during  the  whole  year,  and  they  either 
go  with  the  other  chickens  or  take 
care  of  themselves.  Two  or  three 
should  be  mated  to  each  male.  In  the 
spring  the  hens  go  away  and  conceal 
their  nests.    They  usually  are  not  hard 

to  find. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  season 
the  eggs  should  be  taken  from  the 
guineas  and  hatched  with  hens.  If 
care  Is  used  in  removing  them.  It  will 
not  disturb  the  guineas  from  continu- 
ing to  lay  in  the  same  nest  for  weeks. 
Later  In  the  season  each  guinea  should 
be  allowed  to  hatch  a  reasonable  num- 
ber of  eggs,  which  causes  no  trouble 
whatever  to  the  busor  country  woman. 

The  guinea  chicks  must  be  raised 
separately  from  the  chickens.  For  the 
first  week  they  must  be  confined  In  a 
tight  pen,  or  they  will  surely  stray 
away  from  their  foster  mother  and 
become  lost.  The  hen  must  always 
be  left  out  with  the  young  guineas. 


Mrs.  A.  J.  K.,  Wellsboro,  Pa.— While 
we  have  not  made  a  specialty  of  rais- 
ing guineas,  we  feel  that  as  a  side  line, 
in  combination  with  crops  to  which 
they  do  little  damage,  they  prove  a 
valuable  feature. 

Their  shrill,  harsh  cries,  uttered  fre- 
quently, at  all  hours,  is  an  undesirable 
quality  which  most  people  object  to, 
but  which  we  rather  like,  as  In  the  day 
time  they  serve  to  frighten  chicken 
hawks  away,  and  at  night  they  act  as 
an  almost  unfailing  barometer,  almost 
always  giving  us  warning  of  an  ap- 
proaching storm. 

They  have  quarrelsome  dispositions, 
which  make  them  more  or  less  objec- 
tionable among  other  poultry,  especially 
young  ones;  but,  living  on  a  farm,  we 
have  had  no  trouble  in  that  respect, 
as  we  keep  their  coops  some  distance 
from  the  chickens,  and  feed  them 
apart,  and,  being  of  a  roving  nature, 
they  very  soon  roam  in  opposite  direc- 
tions and  much  farther  than  the 
chickens. 

They  do  steal  some  grain,  berries, 
etc.,  but  they  also  destroy  many  in- 
sects, and  consume  many  weed  seeds. 
Both  old  and  young  will  obtain  the 
greater  part  of  their  living  by  foraging, 
benefiting  rather  than  Injuring  the 
farm  crops. 

Guinea  meat  Is  fine  eating,  although 
dark,  and  In  the  cities  it  is  often  served 
as  game  Guineas  need  little  fattening 
for  market.  As  a  rule  the  brecst  meat 
Is  heavy,  and  the  fiavor.  If  well  cooked, 
Is  excellent. 

We  are  fortunate  In  living  near  a 
neighbor  who  ships  poultry  to  city 
trade,  and  in  the  fall  we  pack  our  few 
dozen  guinea  fowls  along  with  his 
poultry,  and  the  prices  we  get  for 
them  have  been  high,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  years  during  the  war.  which 
we  laid  to  the  fewer  banquets,  etc., 
where  lavish  expenditures  were  in 
disfavor. 

The  birds  are  killed  by  sticking  in 
the  mouth  like  fowl,  and  we  ship  them 
undrawn,  with  only  the  feathers  re- 
moved. We  pack  them  in  a  box  or 
barrel  lined  with  heavy  paper,  placing 
cracked  Ice  in  the  bottom,  then  alter- 
nate layers  of  birds  and  ice,  always 
finishing  with  ice. 

We  watch  our  guinea  hens,  and  try 
always  to  hatch  the  first  setting  of 
eggs  under  hens,  and  let  the  guinea 
hens  hatch  any  after  that.  The  chicks 
or  "peets"  are  very  lively  even  when 
newly  hatched. 

At  first  we  feed  milk-soaked  bread, 
oatmeal,  canary  seed  and  onions  cut 
very  fine;  after  that  we  feed  the  same 
as  chickens. 


nice  light  coop,  and  have  a  wire-covered 
run  for  the  little  guineas.  The  run 
must  have  no  place  where  they  can 
push  their  way  out,  as  they  are  great 
little  travelers,  and  you  will  likely  not 
find  them  again  once  they  get  out. 

Their  food  for  the  first  week  or  two 
Is  a  mixture  of  bread  crumbs,  cottag6 
cheese  and  rolled  oats.  Feed  alonS 
with  this  soaked  millet  seed,  gradually 
giving  the  chick  food  or  cracked 
grains. 

After  they  can  follow  the  hen  nicely 
I  let  them  run  with  her  after  the  dew; 
has  dried  from  the  grass. 

I  like  to  set  the  eggs  as  early  as 
I  find  them,  as  the  price  of  1^  to 
IV.-pound  guineas  is  better  early  some 
y^rs.  This  year  the  prices  were  best 
near  Thanksgiving,  but  I  think  this 
year  was  an  exception.  During  July 
and  August  the  little  guineas  do  not 
seem  to  live  so  well.  We  usually  use 
the  eggs  found  during  this  time  for 
the  table.  In  the  early  fall  we  allow 
the  guinea  hen  to  hide  away  her  nest 
and  later  bring  up  a  nice  family  o£ 
little  brown  birds  to  show  us. 

When  sending  to  market  dressed,  as 
we  formerly  did,  we  stick  through  the 
mouth,  the  same  as  chickens,  and  pluck 
the  feathers  from  the  breast  only,  leav- 
ing all  the  others.  We  now  crate  and 
ship  alive  to  Philadelphia,  that  market 
seeming  to  be  the  best. 


Mrs.  O.  J.,  Bio,  La.— A  flock  of 
guineas  should  be  kept  on  every  farm. 
They  are  ornamental,  profitable,  and 
useful  to  keep  hawks,  stray  dogs  and 
cats  away   from  the  poultry   yards. 

They  require  less  feed  than  chickens, 
because  they  range  more  widely,  gather- 
ing  insects,   waste   grains,   seeds   and 
I  berries. 

The  guinea  hen  la  a  good  layer,  com- 
mencing when  apple  trees  are  in  bloom 
and  continuing  till  about  frost,  but  in- 
clined to  be  secretive  during  the  nest- 
ing period,  the  nest  being  hard  to  find. 
All  the  hens  are  apt  to  lay  together, 
and  as  they  come  off  they  give  a  series 
of  loud,  shrill  cries,  which  are  answered 
by  the  males.  The  hiding  place  can 
be  located  by  this. 

They  are  bad  setters  and  poor 
mothers.  If  allowed  to  set,  especially 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  season,  they 
are  apt  to  forsake  the  nest  In  a  few 
days  and  commence  laying  elsewhere. 
I  prefer  to  hatch  the  eggs  under  com- 
mon hens  or  In  an  Incubator,  and  give 
the  little  guineas  to  hens  to  mother. 

Only  one  male  should  be  kept,  as 
they  are  very  combative.  Six  hens  are 
enough  for  one  male.  I  have  kept  ten, 
but  many  eggs  would  be  infertile. 

A  little  advertisement  in  our  county 
paper  brings  buyers  for  all  my  sur- 
plus eggs  and  breeding  stock.  The 
cull  birds  are  used  at  home  or  sold  to 
our  merchant,  who  ships  them  to  the 
city,  where  I  am  told  they  are  sent 
to  fancy  hotels  and  clubs,  to  be  served 
as  "baked  grouse." 


Homespun  Yam  from' Ithaca 

Get  more  out  of  your  home  by  mak- 
ing the  house  and  Its  surroundings 
healthful,  convenient,  comfortable  and 
attractive. 

Cloths  used  for  oiling  floors  or  fur- 
niture   should    be   kept    in    the   open. 


Mrs.  T.  E.  W.,  Jr.,  Wyoming,  Del.— 
Raising  guineas  is  not  only  quite  profit- 
able, but  to  me  it  is  a  very  pleasant 
work.  They  are  such  pretty  little 
things  through  the  entire  growing 
period!  And  how  long  they  remember 
the  mother  who  cared  for  them  during 
their  baby  days!  I  have  had  a  guinea, 
after  she  had  laid  and  hatched  little 
ones,  follow  the  chicken  hen  that 
mothered  her. 

I  like  to  let  the  chicken  hens  hatch 
and  rear  the  little  guineas,  as  they  are 
not   so   wild.     I    put   the   hen   In    a 


Dye  Old,  Faded 
Dress  Material 

''Diamond  Dyes"  Make  Shabby  Apparel 
8tylith  and  New— So  Easy  Too. 


Don't  worry  about  perfect  resulU.  Ute 
'*Diamond  Dyes."  guaranteed  to  give  a 
new,  rich,  fadelefls  color  to  any  fabric, 
whether  wool,  silk,  linen,  cotton  or  mixed 
goods,— drease*,  blouses,  stockings,  akirti, 
children's  coats,  draperies. — everything! 

A  Direction   Book   is   in   package. 

To  match  any  material,  have  deal*? 
show  you  ''Diamond  Dye"  Ck)lor  Card, 
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Fires  may  start  from  the  spontaneoug 
combustion  of  such  cloths  if  tliey  are 
kept  111  a  closed  receptacle. 

"Laugh  and  grow  fat"  is  a  wise 
old  saw.  Fatigue  and  nervousness  at 
meal  times  cause  indigestion. 

Cheap,  nourishing  and  palatable  is 
mush  and  milk,  good  for  Sunday  night 
or   any    other   time. 

Turkish  towels  not  fit  for  service 
may  be  made  into  covers  for  hot  water 
bags. 

Wearing  rubbers  when  it's  that  kind 
of  weather  saves  shoe  bills  and  doctor 
bills. 

Remember  those  discarded  silk 
dresses  which  are  beyond  making  over 
as  gowns?  Think  of  them  now  as  ma- 
terial for  a  petticoat,  coat  lining,  a 
hang  bag  or,  made  up  with  discarded 
furs,  as  a  neckpiece  or  muff. 


That  burned  enamelware  pan  may 
still  be  useful.  Place  a  small  amount 
of  fat  in  the  pan,  warm  it  gently,  and 
scrape  off  the  burned  particles. 

Tree  those  shoes!  Keeping  shoes  on 
shoe  trees  when  not  in  use  adds  weeks 
if  not  months  to  their  life;  and  if 
heels  are  not  built  up  as  soon  as  they 
run  over,  the  shoe  soon  loses  shape. 

Do   you   help  your  children's  teacher 

Upon  her  weary  way? 
Visit  the  school  and  know  its  tasks; 

Don't  put  it  off  a  day. 

The  women  of  New  York  were  so 
much  interested  in  "Civic  Duties  of 
Women"  that  the  state  college  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has  had  to  issue  another 
edition  of  the  bulletin  of  that  name. 
You  can  now  have  your  copy.  Ask 
for  R.  C.  H.  120. 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Full  «(irectiona  for  makine,  at  well  as  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accompany  each 
pattern.  Patterns  are  perfect-fitting  and  aeam  aUowing.  When  ordering  write  your  name 
and  addreta  in  fulK  state  the  number  and  aice  of  each  pattern  you  want,  and  «end  15  cents  for 
each      Address   FASHION   DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER,  PHILAD'A    PA 
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Onon. — LndlPs'  waist.  Cut  In  sizes  36, 
.38,  40  and  42  Inches  bust  mensnro.  A 
narrow  t-ollar  of  satin  follows  the  semi- 
Burpllce  closing. 

95<(::. — Ladles'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  .10. 
88,  40  and  4'2  Inches  bust  measure.  A 
coaf  dress  of  splendid  style  boasts  of  broad 
revers   and  a   panel    front. 

f»5«»7 Ladles'  and  misses*  middy  blouse. 

Cut  m  sizes  34,  .iO,  .38.  40  and  42  Inches 
bust  measure.  The  stitched  yoke  and  deep 
band  are  attractive  features  of  this  new 
middy. 

«BRO Child's    coat.      Cut    In    sizes   2.    4 

and  6  years.  The  deep  yoke  drops  Into 
short  panels  at  the  sides,  where  tiny  pockets 
are  inserted  for  the  sake  of  trimming. 

DRRO. — Child's  romper  dress.  Cut  In 
sizes  2.  4  and  6  years.  There  Is  nothing 
more    serviceable    for    |)lay    hours    than    a 


simple  frock  of  percale  or  chambray  with 
bloomers  to  match. 

OR4f>. — Men's  and  youths'  dressing  coat. 
Cut  In  sizes  10  years,  and  30,  40,  44  and  48 
Inches.  Patch  pockKs  and  a  shawl  «'ollar 
of  plaid  are  attractive  and  relieve  the 
plainness.  .  ^        . 

»B5.n Ladles*    two-niece    skirt.      Cut    In 

sizes  26,  28,  ."io  and  32  Inches  waist  meas- 
ure. A  simple  gathered  skirt  with  slot 
pockets  for  trimming  is  shown. 

1)6U3 Ladles'    two-piece    skirt.      Cut    In 

sizes  26,  28,  .30,  32  and  34  Inches  waist 
measure.  A  fitted  tunic  drops  over  a  two- 
piece  foundation  and  falls  in  soft  ripples 
at  the  lower  edge.  ^ 

9SHO. — Ladles'  house  dress.     Cut  In  sizes 

36,  38,  40,  42  and  44   inches  bust   measure. 

A    surplice    waist    Joins    a    gathered    skirl. 

with    attractively    trimmed    pockets,    at    the 

1  regulation   waistline. 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Owing  to  the  number  of  departments  in  The  Practical  Farmer,  we  are  unable  to  illustrata  aa 
many  patterns  as  we  would  like,  therefore,  we  publish  for  the  benefit  of  o«ir  readers,  four  timea 
a  year,  a  quarterly  fashion  magasine  called-'^Every  Woman  Her  Own  DreMmaker  -which 
Illustrates  hundreds  of  the  most  practical  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  and  tells  how 
to  make  all  kinds  of  garments.  The  regular  price  of  this  book  is  10  cents  a  copy,  but  we  will 
•and  It  postpaid  for  5  cents,  or  if  you  will  order  it  at  the  same  time  that  a  pattern  is  ordered 

wa  «vlll  send  a  copy  of  the  latest  at  2  cents  postpaid.     Address 
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CHAPTER  XI 

THE  OTJ)  TEACHEB 

"Chicago,  Illinois. 
"Dear  Carol  and  David:  — 

"It  is  most  remarkable  that  you  two 
can  keep  on  laughing  away  out  there 
by  yourselves.  It  makes  me  think  per- 
haps there  is  something  fine  in  this 
being  married  business  that  sort  of 
makes  up  for  the  rest  of  it.  I  think 
it  must  take  an  exceptionally  good  eye- 
sight to  discern  sunshine  on  the  slopes 
of  sickness.  If  I  were  traveling  that 
route,  I  am  convinced  I  should  find  it 
led  me  through  dark  valleys  and  over 
stony  pathways,  with  storm  clouds  and 
thunders  and  lightnings  smashing  all 
around  my  head. 

"You  admonished  me  to  talk  about 
myself  and  leave  you  alone.  Well,  I 
suppose  you  know  more  about  your- 
selves than  I  could  possibly  tell  you, 
and,  since  it  is  your  own  little  baby 
sister,  I  am  sure  you  are  more  than 
willing  to  turn  your  telescope  away 
from  the  sunny  slopes  a  while  for  a 
glimpse  of  my  business  dabbles. 
"This  is  Chicago. 

"Aunt  Grace  was  rendered  more 
speechless  than  ever  when  I  announced 
my  intention  of  coming,  and  Prudence 
was  shocked.  But  father  and  I  talked 
it  over,  and  he  looked  at  me  in  that 
funny,  searching  way  he  has,  and  then 
said: 

"  'Good  for  you,  Connie;  you  have  the 
right  idea.  Chicago  isn't  big  enough 
to  swallow  you,  but  It  won't  take  you 
long  to  eat  Chicago  bodily.  Of  course 
you  ought  to  go.' 

"I  know  it  is  not  safe  to  praise  men 
too  highly,  they  are  so  easily  convinced 
of  their  astounding  virtues,  but  that 
time  I  couldn't  resist  shaking  hands 
with  father,  and  I  said,  and  meant  it: 
"  'Father,  you  are  the  only  one  in  the 
world.  I  don't  believe  even  the  Lord 
could  make  your  duplicate.' 

"Mr.  Nesbitt  was  very  angry  because 
I  left  them.  He  said  that  after  he 
took  me,  a  stupid  little  country  igno- 
ramus, and  made  something  out  of  me, 
my  desertion  was  nothing  short  of  rank 
ingratitude  and  religious  hypocrisy  and 
treason  to  the  land  of  my  birth.  One 
might  have  inferred  that  he  picked  me 
out  of  the  gutter,  brushed  the  dirt  off, 
smoothed  my  ragged  looks,  and  seated 
me  royally  in  his  stenographic  chair, 
and  made  a  business  lady  out  of  me. 
But  It  didn't  work. 
"I  came. 

"Mr.  Baker,  the  minister  there.  Is 
back  of  it.  He  met  me  on  the  street 
one  day. 

"  'I  hear  you  are  literary,'  he  said. 
"  'Well.    I     think    I    can    write,'    I 
answered  modestly. 

"Then  he  said  he  had  a  third-half- 
nephew  by  marriage,  to  whom,  ground 
under  the  heel  of  financial  incompe- 
tency, he  had  once  loaned  the  startling 
sum  of  fifty  dollars — I  say  startling,  be- 
cause it  startled  me  to  know  a  preacher 
ever  had  that  much  ready  cash  ahead 
of  his  grocery  bill.  Anyhow,  the  third- 
half-nephew,  with  the  fifty  dollars  as  a 
nucleus — I  think  Providence  must  have 
multiplied  it  a  little,  for  our  lifty  dol- 
lars never  accomplished  miracles  like 
that— but  with  that  fifty  dollars  as  a 
starter  he  did  a  little  plunging  for 
himself,  and  is  now  owner  and  editor 
of  a  great  publishing  house  in  Chicago. 
"And  Mr.  Baker,  the  old  minister, 
kept  him  going  and  coming,  you  might 
say,  by  sending  him,  at  frequent  inter- 
vals, bright  and  budding  lights  with 
which  to  illuminate  his  publications. 
It  seems  the  thfrd-halfnephew  by  mar- 
riage, in  gratitude  for  the  fifty  dollars, 
never  refused  a  position  to  any  satellite 
his  uncle  chose  to  recommend.  And 
Mr.  Baker  glowed  with  delight  that  he 
had  been  able,  from  the  unllterary 
center  of  Centervllle,  to  send  so  many 


candles  to  shine  in  the  chandelier  of 
Chicago. 
"All  I  had  to  do  was  to  come* 
"As  I  said  before,  I  came. 
"I  went  out  to  Mrs.  Holly's,  on 
Prairie  avenue,  and  the  next  morning 
set  out  for  the  Carver  Publishing  Com- 
pany, and  found  it,  with  the  assistance 
of  most  of  the  policemen  and  street  car 
conductors,  as  well  as  a  large  number 
of  ordinary  pedestrians  encountered 
between  Prairie  on  the  South  Side  and 
Wilson  avenue  on  the  north.  I  asked 
for  Mr.  Carver,  and  handed  him  Mr. 
Baker's  letter.  He  shook  hands  with 
me  in  a  melancholy  way,  and  said: 

"  'When  do  you  want  to  begin? 
Where  do  you  live?' 

"  'Tomorrow.     I  have  a  room  out  on 

the  South  Side,  but  I  will  move  over 

here  to  be  nearer  the  office.' 

"  'Hum — you'd  better  wait  a  while.' 

"  'Isn't  it  a  permanent  position?'   C 

asked  suspiciously. 

"  'Oh,  yes,  the  position  is  permanent, 
but  you  may  not  be.' 

"  'Mr.  Baker  assured  me ' 

"  'Oh,  sure,  he's  right.  You've  got 
the  job.  But  so  far,  he  has  only  sent 
me  nineteen,  and  the  best  of  them 
lasted  just  fourteen  days.' 

"  'Then  you  are  already  counting  on 
firing  me  before  the  end  of  two  weeks,' 
1  said  indignantly. 

"  'No.  I  am  not  counting  on  it,  but 
I  am  prepared  for  the  worst.' 

"  'What  is  the  job?  What  am  I  sup- 
posed to  do?' 

"  'You  must  study  our  publications, 
and  do  a  little  stenographic  work,  and 
read  manuscripts  and  reject  the  bum 
ones — which  is  an  endless  task — and 
accept  the  fairly  decent  ones — which 
takes  about  five  minutes  a  week — and 
read  exchanges  and  clip  shorts  for 
fillfhg.  and  write  squibs  of  a  spicy 
nature,  and  do  various  and  sundry 
other  things,  and  you  haven't  the 
slightest  idea  how  to  start.' 

"  'No,    I    haven't,    but    you    get    me 

started,  and  I'll  keep  going  all  right' 

"The   next   morning   he   asked   how 

long  it  took  me  to  get  to  the  office  from 

Prairie,  and  I  said: 

"  'I  moved  last  night.  I  have  a  room 
down  on  Diversey  Boulevard  now.' 

"He   looked    me   over    thoughtfully. 
Then  he  said :    'You  ought  to  be  a  poet.' 
"  'Why?    I  haven't  any  poetic  ability 
that  I  know  of.' 

"  'Probably  not,  but  you  can  get 
along  without  that.  What  a  poet  needs 
first  of  all  is  nerve.' 

"I  didn't  think  of  anything  apt  to 
say  in  return,  so  I  got  to  work.  Day 
after  day  he  tried  me  out  on  something 
new,  and  watched  me  when  he  thought 
I  didn't  notice,  and  went  over  my  work 
very  carefully.  One  morning  he  asked 
me  to  write  five  hundred  words  on 
'The  First  Job  in  a  Big  City.'  bringing 
out  a  country  aspirant's  sensations  on 
the  occasion  of  his  first  Interview  with 
a  prospective  employer. 

"I  still  felt  so  strongly  about  his 
insolent  assurance  that  I  couldn't  hold 
down  his  little  old  job,  that  I  had  no 
trouble  at  all  with  the  assignment.  He 
read  it  slowly,  and  made  no  comment, 
but  he  gave  it  a  place  in  the  current 
issue.  And  then  came  a  blessed  day 
when  he  said:  'Well,  you  are  on  for 
good.  Miss  Starr.  I  now  believe  in  the 
scriptural  injunction  about  seventy 
times  seven,  and  a  kind  Providence 
cut  the  margin  down  for  me.  I  forgive 
Uncle  Baker  for  the  nineteen  atrocities 
at  last.' 

"I  was  very  happy  about  it,  for  I 
do  love  the  work,  and  the  others  in  the 
office  are  splendid,  so  keen  and  clever, 
and  Mr.  Carver  is  really  wonderful. 
We  are  not  a  large  concern,  and  we 
have  to  lend  a  hand  wherever  hands 
are  needed.  So  I  am  getting  five  times 
my  fifteen  dollars  a  week  in  experience, 
and  I  am  singing  inside  every  minute^ 


I  feel  so  good  about  everything.    The 
workers  are  all  efficient  and  enthusi- 
astic, and  we  are  great  friends.     We 
gossip  affectionately  about  whoever  is 
absent,    and    hold    a    jubilee    at    the 
restaurant    downstairs    when    anyone 
gets   ahead   with  an  extra  story.     No 
other  publishers  have  come  rapping  at 
my  door  in  a  mad  attempt  to  steal  me 
away    from    Mr.    Carver.      I    have    no 
bulky  mail  soliciting  stories  from  my 
facile   pen.      But   I    am    making   good 
with  Mr.  Carver,  and  that's  the  thing 
right  now. 

"Have  I  fallen  in  love  yet?     Carol, 
d^r,  I  always  understood  that  when 
folks  get  married  they  lose  their  senti- 
^Jlent{!^lity.    Are  you  the  proving  excep- 
tion?    My  acquaintance  with  Chicago 
masculinity   is   confined   to  the  office, 
the  Methodist  Church  and  the  boarding- 
house.     The  office  force  is  all  married 
but  the  office  boy.    The  Methodist  con- 
gregation is  composed  of  women,  cal- 
low youths  and  bald  heads  of  families. 
Women  are  counted  out,  of  necessity. 
I   am  beyond   callow   youths,   and  not 
advanced  to  heads  of  families.     Why, 
I    haven't  a  chance  to  fall   in   love — 
worse  luck,  too,  for  I  need  the  experi- 
ence in  my  business. 

"At  the  boarding-house  I  do  have  a 
little  excitement  now  and  then.  The 
second  night  after  my  installation  a 
man  walked  into  my  room  without 
knocking — ^that  is,  he  opened  the  door. 
"  'Gee,  the  old  lady  wasn't  bluffing,' 
he  said  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 

"It  was  early  in  the  evening,  and  he 
was  properly  dressed  and  looked  harm- 
less, so  I  wasn't  frightened. 

"  'Good  evening,'  I  said  in  my  re- 
served way. 

"  'Gave  you  my  room,  did  she?'  he 
asked. 

"  'She  gave  me  this  one— for  a 
consideration.' 

"•Yes,  it  is  mine,'  he  said  sadly. 
•She  has  threatened  to  do  it,  lo,  these 
many  years,  but  I  never  believed  she 
would.  Faith  in  fickle  human  nature — 
ah,  how  futile.' 
"'Yes?' 

"  'Yes.  You  see,  now  and  then  I  go 
off  with  the  boys,  and  spend  my  money 
Instead  of  paying  my  board,  and  when 
1  come  back  I  expect  my  room  to  be 
.  awaiting  me.  It  always  has  been.  The 
old  lady  said  she  would  rent  it  the 
next  time,  but  she  had  said  it  so  many 
times!  Well,  well,  well!  Broke,  too! 
It  Js  a  sad  world,  isn't  it?  Did  you 
ever  pray  for  death?' 

"  'No,  I  did  not.  And  if  you  will 
excuse  me,  I  think  perhaps  you  had 
better  fight  it  out  with  the  landlady. 
1.  have  paid  a  month's  rent  in  advance.' 
"'A  month's  rent!'  He  advanced 
and  shook  hands  with  me  warmly 
before  I  knew  what  he  was  doing.  'A 
month  in  advance!  It  is  an  honor  to 
touch  your  hand.  Alas,  how  many 
moons  have  waned  since  I  came  in 
personal  contact  with  one  who  could 
pay  a  month  in  advance!' 

"  'The  landlady ' 

"  'Oh,  I  am  going.  No  room  is  big 
enough  for  two.  Lots  of  fellows  room 
together  to  save  money,  but  it  is  too 
multum  in  too  parvum;  I  think  I  prefer 
to  spend  the  money.  I  have  never  re- 
ported to  it  even  in  my  brokest  days. 
I  didn't  leave  my  pipe  here,  did  I?' 
"  'I  haven't  seen  it,'  I  said  very  coldly. 
"  'Well,  all  right.  Don't  get  cross 
about  It.  Out  into  the  dark  and  cold, 
out  into  the  wintry  night,  without  a 
cent  to  have  and  hold,  but  landladies 
ere  always  right.' 

"He  smiled  appealingly,  but  I  frowned 

at  him  with  my  most  ministerial  air, 

"  *I  am  a  poet,'  he  said  apologetically, 

.    *!   can't   help  going   off  like   that.     It 

isn't  a  mental  aberration.     I  do  it  for 

a  living.' 

"I  had  nothing  to  say. 
*'  'My  card.'  He  handed  it  to  me 
with  a  flourisb,  a  neatly  engraved  one. 
with  the  word  'advertisement'  in  the 
corner.  I  should  have  haughtily 
spurned  It,  but  I  was  too  curious 
to  know  his  name.  It  was  William 
Canfield   Brewer. 

"  'Well,  good  night.  May  your  sleep 
be  undisturbed  by  my  ghost  stalking 
solitary  through  your  slumbers.  May 
piO  fumes  from  my  pipe  interfere  with 


the  violet  de  parme  you  represent.  If 
you  want  any  advertising  done,  just 
call  on  me,  William  Canfield  Brewer. 
1  write  poetry,  draw  pictures,  make  up 
stories,  and  prove  to  the  absolute  satis- 
faction of  the  most  skeptical  public 
that  any  article  is  even  better  than 
you  say  it  is.  I  command  a  princely 
salary — but  I  can't  command  it  long 
enough.  Adieu,  I  go,  my  lady,  fare 
thee  well,' 
"  'Good  night,' 

"1  could  hardly  wait  for  breakfast, 
1  was  so  anxious  to  ask  about  him,     I 
gleaned  the  following  facts:    The  land- 
lady had  packed  his  belongings  in  an 
old  closet  and  rented"  me  the  room  in 
his  absence,  as  he  surmised.     He  is  a 
darling   old    idiot    who    would    rather 
buy  the  chauffeur  a  cigar  than  pay  for 
his  board.     He  says  it  is  less  grubby. 
He  is  too  good  a  fellow  to  make  both 
ends  meet.     He  is  too  devoted  to  his 
friends  to  neglect  them  for  business. 
He  can  write  the  best  ads  in  Chicago 
and   get   the  most   money   for   it,^  but 
he  can't  afford  the  time.    Mrs.  Gaylord 
is  a  stingy  old  cat;   she  always  gets 
her  money  if  she  waits  long  enough, 
and  he  pays  three  times  as  much  as 
anything  is  worth  when  he  does  pay. 
Mrs.     Gaylord's     niece    is     infatuated 
with  him,  without   reciprocation,   and 
Mrs.  Gaylord  wanted  her,  the  niece,  to 
stick    to    the    grocer's    son;    she    says 
there  is  more  money  in  being  adver- 
tised than  advertising  others.    Wouldn't 
Prudence  faint  if  she  could  hear  this 
gossip?    Don't  tell,  her — and  I  wouldn't 
repeat  it  for  the  world. 

"I  hoped  he  would  come  Back  for 
another  room — there  is  lots  of  experi- 
ence in  him.  1  am  sure,  but  he  sent 
for  his  things.  So  that  is  over.  I 
found  his  pipe.  And  I  am  keeping  it 
so  if  he  gets  smokey  and  comes  back 
he  may  have  it. 

"Oh,   I   tell   you,   Carol,   Experience 
may  teach  in  a  very  expensive  school, 
but  she  makes  the  lessons  so  interestr 
ing  it  is  really  worth  the  price. 
"Lots  of  lore  to  you  both, 

"From 


and  the  smile  took  the  sting  from  the 
words. 

"The  bugs  are  worse  on  the  disposi- 
tion than  they  are  on  the  lungs,  aren't 

they?" 

"Well,  it  depends.  Carol  says  they 
haven't  hit  mine  yet."  He  lifted  his 
head  with  boyish  pride.  "She  ought  to 
know.  So  I  don't  argue  with  her.  1 
am  willing  to  take  her  word  for  it." 

Nancy  smiled  a  little,  a  transforming 
smile  that  swept  the  discontent  from 
her  face  and  made  her  nearly  beauti- 
ful.   But  it  only  lasted  a  moment. 

'Oh,  go  on  and  smile.  It  did  me 
good.  You  can't  imagine  how  much 
better  I  felt  directly," 

"There's  nothing  to  make  me  smile," 
cried  Nancy  hotly,  x 

"You  may  smile  at  me,"  cried  Carol 
gaily  as  she  ran  in.  "How  do  you  do? 
You  are  Miss  Tucker,  aren't  you?  They 
were  telling  me  about  you  at  the  office." 
"Yes,  I  am  Miss  Tucker.  Are  you 
Mrs.  Duke?  You  look  too  young  for 
a  minister's  wife." 

"Yes,   I   am    Mrs.   Duke,   and   I   am 
I  not  a  bit  too  young," 

"I  asked  them  if  I  should  call  a 
doctor,  and  they  said  that  could  wait 
a  while.  First  of  all,  they  said,  I  must 
come  to  Room  6  and  meet  the  Dukes," 
Carol  looked  puzzled,  "They  didn't 
tell  me  that.  What  did  they  want  us 
to  do  to  you?" 


"I  don't  know,  I  just  «aid,  'Well,  I 
guess  I'd  better  get  a  doctor  to  come 
and  kill  me  off,'  and  they  said.  'You  gO 
over  to  No,  6  and  meet  the  Dukes,'  " 

"They  said  lovely  things  about  you," 
Carol  told  her,  smiling,  "And  they 
say  you  will  be  well  in  a  few  months — 
that  you  haven't  T,  B.'s  at  all  yet,  just 
premonitions." 

The  good  news  brought  no  answering 
light  to  the  girl's  face, 

"They  are  nurses.  You  can't  believe 
a  word  they  say.  It  is  their  business 
to  build  up  false  hopes." 

"When  anyone  tells  me  David  is 
worse,  I  think,  'That  is  a  wicked 
story,'  but  when  anyone  says,  'He  is 
better,'  I  am  ready  to  fall  on  my  knees 
and  salute  them  as  messengers  from 
Heaven,"  said  Carol. 

One  of  the  sudden  dark  clouds  passed 
quickly  overhead,  obscuring  the  glare 
of  the  sunshine,  darkening  the  yellow 

sand. 

"I  hate  this  country,"  said  Nancy 
Tucker,  "I  hate  that  yellow  hot  sand, 
and  the  yellow  hot  sun,  and  the  lights 
and  shadows  on  the  mountains.  I  hate 
the  mountains  most  of  all.  They  look 
so  abominably  cocksure,  so  crowy, 
standing  off  there  and  glaring  down  on 
us  as  if  they  were  laughing  at  our 
silly  little  fight  for  health." 

(Continued  on  pac*  103>  


"Connie." 
CHAPTER  XII 

THE  LAND  O'  LUNGERS 

"Is  Mrs.  Duke  in?" 

David  looked  up  quickly  as  the  door 
opened.  He  saw  a  fair,  petulant  face, 
with  pouting  lips,  with  discontent  in 
the  dark  ejf^s.  He  did  not  know  that 
face.  Yet  this  girl  had  not  the  studied 
cheerfulness .  of  manner  that  marks 
church  callers  at  sanatoriums.  She 
did  not  look  sick,  only  cross.  Oh,  it 
was  the  new  girl,  of  course.  Carol  had 
said  she  was  coming.  And  she  was  not 
really  sick,  just  threatened. 

"Mrs.  Duke  is  over  at  the  main 
building,  but  will  be  back  very  soon. 
Will  you  come  in  and  wait?" 

She  came  in  without  speaking,  pulled 
a  chair  from  the  corner  of  the  porch, 
and  fiounced  down  among  the  cushions. 
David  could  not  restrain  a  smile.  She 
looked  so  bablshly  young  and  so  furi- 
ously cross.  To  David,  youth  and 
crossness  were  Incongruous, 

"I  am  Nancy  Tucker,"  said  the  girl 
at  last. 

"And  I  am  Mr.  Duke,  as  you  prob- 
ably surmise  from  seeing  me  on  Mrs. 
Duke's  porch.  She  will  be  ba«k  di- 
rectly.   I  hope  you  are  not  in  a  hurry," 

"Hurry!  WTiat's  the  use  of  hurry- 
ing? I  am  twenty  years  old.  I've  got 
a    whole    lifetime    to    do    nothing    in, 

haven't  I?" 

"You've  got  a  lifetime  ahead  of  you 
all  right,  but  whether  you-  are  going 
to  do  nothing  or  not  depends  largely 

on  you.'' 

"It  doesn't  depend  on  me  at  all.  It 
depends  on  God,  and  He  said:  'Nothing 
doing.  Just  get  out  and  rust  the  rest 
of  your  life.    We  don't  need  you.'  " 

"That  does  not  sound  like  God," 
said  David  quietly, 

"Well,  He  gave  me  the  bugs,  didn't 

He?" 

"Oh.  the  bugs— you've  got  them,  have 
you?  You  don't  look  like  it.  I  didn't 
know  it  was  your  health.  I  thought 
maybe  it  was  just   your  disposition." 

David  smiled  winnlngly  as  he  spoke, 
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A  Concrete  Floor  in  the  Cow  Barn 


H.  COLIN  CAMPBELL 


In  modern  barn  construction,  sanita- 
tion is  one  of  tlie  first  things  that  is 
looked  for.     This  is  particularly  true 
in  the*  dairy  barn,   because  milk  and 
other  dairy  products  readily  absorb  ob- 
jectionable odors  and  flavors.     Sanita- 
tion is  essential  in  any  cow  barn,  how- 
ever, for  the  health  of  the  stock.    Even 
beef   cattle   cannot    be   produced   with 
most  success  unless  the  barn  construc- 
tion permits  regular  cleaning  and  dis- 
infecting and  provides  the  best  condi- 
tions for  maintaining  sanitation.    The 
sanitary  qualities  of  concrete  are  recog- 
nized by  everyone,  and  it  has  come  to 
be  the  favorite  material  for  barn  floor 
construction.    A  concrete  floor,  because 
of  its  smooth,  hard  surface,  is  easy  to 
keep  clean  and  disinfect.     It  contains 
no  cracks  to  afford  breeding  places  for 
bacteria  which  are  a  menace  to  the 
health  of  the  animals.    It  is  impervious 
to  rats  and  other  small  animals  which 
act  as  carriers  of  disease,  and  it  does 
not  absorb  liquids  nor  odors. 

In  addition  to  being  sanitary,  con- 
crete is  permanent,  requires  practically 
no  maintenance,  and  will  not  rot.  Dry- 
ness, another  essential  feature,  is  also 
provided  by  a  concrete  floor.  Since  it 
is  built  directly  on  the  ground,  no 
draughts  can  pass  under  it  and  up 
through  the  cracks,  as  is  often  the 
case  with  wooden  floors.  All  nails, 
slivers  and  other  projections  which 
may  cause  injury  to  the  cattle  are 
eliminated.  One  of  the  biggest  advan- 
tages of  concrete  is  its  fire-proofness. 
and  If  the  walls  and  ceiling  are  made 
of  concrete,  as  well  as  the  floor,  the 
stock  will  be  protected  against  any  fire 
which  may  originate  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  barn. 

In  building  a  new  barn  a  concrete 
floor  is  the  only  type  that  should  be 
considered,  because  the  owner  can  be 
sure  that  it  will   last   as  long  as  the 
rest  of  the  barn  and  will  not  have  to 
be  replaced.     It  is  also  the  best  kind 
to  use  for  replacing  a  floor  in  an  old 
barn,    because    it    is    so    conveniently 
built.     It   can   be   constructed   in   any 
season   and   in   any   kind   of   weather, 
even    in    winter,    although    then    arti- 
ficial heat  must  be  supplied  to  prevent 
freezing  of  the  concrete  before  it  has 
properly  hardened.     No  highly  skilled 
labor  is  required  for  its  construction, 
and  it  can  be  laid  by  the  farmer  and 
his  hired  help  at  any  convenient  time. 
The  only  precautions  necessary  are  to 
see  that  the  concrete  is  properly  pro- 
portioned, placed  and  protected  while 
hardening. 

The  feed  alley  should  be  at  least  5 
feet  wide,  and  when  the  animals  face 
toward  the  middle,  with  a  double  feed 
alley  between  them,  it  should  be  8  feet 
wide.  The  mangers  may  be  either  of 
concrete  or  of  metal,  but  concrete  Is 
preferable  because  of  its  freedom  from 
rust.  Drains  should  be  provided  in 
the  mangers  to  carry  off  the  water 
which  is  used  in  washing  them.  Stalls 
are  usually  made  4  feet  8  inches  long, 
but  this  length  will  rary,  depending  on 
the  size  of  the  cows.  The  stalls  should 
be  at  least  3  feet  6  Inches  wide.  The 
gutter  should  be  8  Inches  below  the 
surface  of  the  stall  and  6  Inches  below 
the  manure  alley.  It  should  be  16  to  18 
tnches  wide,  so  it  can  be  cleaned  out 
with  an  ordinary  scoop  shovel. 


manure  alley  should  be  at  least  8  feet 
wide. 

Forms  will  be  required  for  different 
parts  of  the  floor,  such  as  the  mangers 
and  gutters,  and  the  forms  should  be 
tight  and  well  braced.  If  the  form 
boards  have  been  used  before,  the  old 
concrete  should  be  thoroughly  scraped 
off  before  using  them.  It  is  always 
well  to  oil  them  to  prevent  warping 
and  to  keep  the  concrete  from  stick- 
ing to  them.  Before  placing  the  forms, 
a  good,  flrm  sub-grade  must  be  secured. 
If  the  ground  has  a  tendency  to  hold 
water,  tile  drains  should  be  laid,  and 
if  the  soil  is  loose  it  should  be  com- 
pacted by  rolling  or  tamping.  In  some 
cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  lay  a 
sub-base  of  gravel  or  cinders  in  order 
to  make  drainage  easier.  If  this  is 
done,  the  material  used  in  the  sub-base 
should  also  be  thoroughly  compacted 
before  the  concrete  is  laid.  The  floor 
should  be  made  at  least  5  inches  thick, 
and  if  the  alley  is  to  be  used  as  a 
driveway,  6  or  7  inches  should  be  the 
thickness. 

Some  farmers  will  be  able  to  secure 


The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
a  concrete  floor  under  construction  in 
a  beef  cattle  barn  on  an  Ohio  farm. 
It  shows  the  concrete  just  as  it  has 
been  struck  off  preparatory  to  finish- 
ing the  surface.  Just  under  the  handle 
of  the  rake  in  the  man's  hand  is  a 
simple  template  to  secure  the  proper 
slope.  The  large  amount  of  coarse  ag- 
gregate which  appears  on  the  surface 
is  easily  covered  in  the  process  of  fin- 
ishing. The  method  of  staking  and 
bracing  the  forms  is  also  clearly  shown. 
In  this  barn  the  stall  equipment  was 
placed  before  the  form  was  laid,  and 
this  method  has  been  found  more  con- 
venient in  most  cases  than  installing 
it  later. 

If  the  work  is  done  in  cold  weather 
the  aggregates  and  the  water  should 
be  heated  before  mixing,  and  after  the 
concrete  is  placed  it  should  be  covered 
with  canvas  or  some  other  material 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  heat.  If  the 
weather  Is  extremely  cold  it  may  be 
necessary  to  heat  the  barn  with  a  small 
oil-burning  heater.  In  warm  weather 
the  concrete  should  be  kept  moist  with 
a  few  inches  of  damp  sand,  sawdust  or 
some  such  material  as  soon  as  it  has 
begun  to  harden.    This  covering  should 


Concrete  in  the  cow  atable  never  paid  better  returns  than  it  doee  ttow 


the  sand  and  pebbles  at  home  and  thus 
save    considerable    money.      Ordinary 
gravel  as  It  comes  from  the  pit  should 
not    be    used,    however,    without    first 
screening  and  grading  it  and  remixing 
the   graded   aggregates   in   the  proper 
proportions.     The  sand  should  be  fine 
enough    to    pass    through    a    14 -inch 
screen.     The  pebbles  should  range  In 
size  from  14  inch  up  to  l^/^  or  2  inches. 
A  1-2-3  mixture  should  be  used  to  make 
the   floor   completely   water-tight,  that 
Is,  1  saCk  of  Portland  cement,  2  cubic 
feet  of  sand  and  3  cubic  feet  of  pebbles 
or  broken  stone.    Expansion  joints  are 
unecessary,  but,  since  the  entire  floor 
cannot  be  laid  in  one  operation,  joints 
are  usually  made  at  the  places  where 
each  day's  work  Is  completed.     If  the 
stanchions    and    other    equipment   are 
not  already  installed,  some  preparation 
must    be    made    for    attaching    them 
later.     The  floor  should  slope  In  both 
directions  toward  the  gutter,  and  the 
proper  slope  can  be  secured  by  the  use 
of  a  template  or  strike-board.    It  should 
be  finished  with  a  wood  float,   which 
win  leave  the  surface  gritty  and  keep 
the  animals  froirf  slipping.     The  only 
exceptions  to  this  are  the  gutter  and 
the  mangers,  which  should  be  troweled 
The  I  smooth  to  facilitate  thorough  cleaning. 


be  kept  wet  by  sprinkling  it  frequently, 
in  warm  weather  the  floor  can  be  used 
in  about  ten  days,  but  In  cold  weather 
it  will  harden  more  slowly,  and  should 
not  be  used  for  at  least  two  weeks. 
Wagons  should  not  be  driven  over  It 
for  three  or  four  weeks. 

The   arrangement   of   the  bam   will 
depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  indi- 
vidual   preference   of   the   owner.     If 
the    c6ws    face    in,    feeding    is    made 
easier,  and  the  cows  are  not  required 
to  face  the  bright  light  coming  In  at 
the   windows.     On   the  other  hand.   If 
the   cows    face   toward    the   wall,   less 
labor  Is  required  In  cleaning  the  barn, 
and  milking  operations  are  much  sim- 
plified,  particularly   If  a   milking   ma- 
chine is  used.     Windows  should  be  so 
arranged    as   to   admit   the   maximum 
amount  of  sunlight,  and  the  sun  should 
reach  every  stall  at  some  time  during 
the  day,  If  possible.     A  good   system 
of  ventilation  should  be  Installed  which 
will    provide    plenty    of    fresh    air    at 
all    times    without    the   possibility    of 
draughts. 


The  deep-rooting  tendency  of  sweet 
clover  has  been  found  to  greatly  Im- 
prove the  drainage  and  deepens  the 
soil  effectively. 


New  York  Dairying  Activities 

M.  O.   FEINT 

The  time  has  been  when  New  York 
Holstein  breeders  dominated  the  Amer- 
ican trade  in  stock  In  their  breed. 
But  of  late  they  have  lost  much  of 
their  southern  and  southwestern  trade 
to  western  states  where  the  Holstein 
interests  were  federated.  The  eastern 
breeders  think  it  is  high  time  they  fell 
Into  line  and  practiced  some  of  the  co- 
operative principles  that  have  been  s» 
helpful  to  their  competitors.  They 
have  been  carrying  on  a  two  weeks' 
intensive  campaign  to  extend  th« 
membership  of  all  the  county  associa- 
tions and  to  weld  these  into  a  statd 
federation. 

The  state  has  rery  prominent  and 
able  breeders  who  have  co-operated  In 
the  campaign,  and  they  were  assisted 
by  the  president  of  the  National 
Holstein-Friesian  Association,  D.  D. 
Aitken,  and  by  R.  C.  Pollock,  the  Billy 
Sunday  of  extension  work  in  Holstein 
circles,  besides  other  widely  known 
men.  Over  twenty  counties  were  given 
special  meetings,  the  schedule  being 
arranged  with  regard  to  train  service, 
two  meetings  a  day  being  held  through- 
out the  campaign. 

Efforts  were  made  to  emphasize  the 
need  of  better  breeding  for  milk  pro- 
duction, and  especially  the  need  of 
using  a  pure-bred  sire  In  all  herds  of 
grade  Holstelns. 

There  was  need  of  Improving  the 
quality  of  milk  sold  in  New  York  city, 
and  so  the  New  York  University  man- 
aged Its  first  importation  of  cattle 
since  the  war,  bringing  250  head  of 
high-class  Jerseys  direct  from  the 
island  of  Jersey  and  distributing  to  the 
farms  of  New  York,  Connecticut  and 
New  Jersey.  One  of  the  two  prize 
$10,000  bulls  died  on  the  voyage. 

The  American  Aberdeen-Angus  As- 
sociation is  fortunate  in  their  securing 
Prof.  K.  J.  Suelke,  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell 
University,  to  act  as  their  eastern  rep- 
resentative, with  his  oflSce  In  Ithaca- 
Professor  Suelke  was  a  valuable  mem- 
ber of  the  animal  husbandry  depart- 
ment, and  had  made  a  reputation  in 
the  state  for  his  ability  In  live  stock 
matters. 

PUTTING  MILK  INTO  POLITICS 

The  dairymen  of  New  York  need  to 
marshall  their  utmost  forces  during 
this  legislative  session  If  they  are  to 
protect  the  milk  industry  from  the 
baleful  effects  of  its  being  made  a 
political  Institution.  Governer  Smith's 
"fair  price"  milk  commission  of  nine 
members,  none  of  them  Interested  In 
agriculture,  after  a  long  period  of  in- 
quiry and  of  listening  to  many  Inter- 
ested parties  who  posed  as  dairymen, 
have  recommended  that  the  milk  in- 
dustry be  controlled  by  a  state  milk 
commission  of  three  members  to  be 
appointed  by  the  governor.  The  gov- 
ernor's special  Investigator  of  the  high 
cost  of  living  also  confined  himself 
chiefly  to  milk,  and  recommended  that 
it  be  made  a  public  utility. 

The  disadvantages  to  the  entire  In- 
dustry and  the  dangers  to  the  consum- 
ing public  that  would  follow  close  on 
making  the  business  any  more  of  a 
political  matter  than  it  has  long  been 
would  seem  too  evident  to  need  much 
defense.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  the 
legislature  is  controlled  by  sinister  in- 


fluences in  many  unexpected  places, 
not  the  least  of  these  being  the  growing 
class  hatred  between  city  and  country, 
and  this  matter  must  and  will  be 
threshed  out  most  vigorously  in  the 
coming  we^s.  Practically  every  farm 
•rganlzation  in  the  state  Is  going  on 
record  as  opposed  to  the  proposal,  and 
leading  members  of  the  State  Council 
of  Farms  and  Markets,  the  chief  of  the 
dairy  bureau  and  others  do  not  hesitate 
to  pronounce  the  plan  radical,  revo- 
lutionary and  even  unconstitutional, 
as  the  recommendations  would  create 
an  army  of  inspectors  and  clerks,  and 
the  farmers  would  have  no  voice  in 
disposing  of  their  product,  but  would 
have  to  operate  under  a  license. 

Political  influences  are  also  going  to 
try  to  repeal  the  agricultural  law  that 
now  allows  to  cattle  breeders  partial 
indemnity  for  cattle  condemned  as  hav- 
ing tuberculosis.  The  dairy  industry 
has  suffered  much  from  public  attack 
in  the  past,  but  this  winter  there  will 
be  need  of  all  the  efforts  the  State 
Federation  of  Farm  Bureaus  and  the 
Dairymen's  League  can  put  forth  in  de- 
fense of  their  dairy  members.  There 
is  also  the  need  of  a  pure-feed  law  to 
protect  dairymen  yet  to  be  secured, 
after  having  been  lost  by  only  one 
vote  last  year. 

DAIRY MKN  ON    STATE  FAIR  COMMISSION 

There  will  be  a  vancancy  on  the  state 
fair  commission  In  New  York  on  March 
31st,  and  labor  Interests  are  vying  with 
the  farmers  to  secure  the  place.  All 
the  leading  farm  organizations  of  the 
state  have  endorsed  the  movement,  and 
at  a  recent  conference  of  agricultural 
leaders  of  the  state  Grange,  George  R. 
Fitts,  of  McLean,  a  fellow  townsnxan 
of  the  writer,  was  selected  as  the  farm- 
ers' choice.  His  selection  was  approved 
by  the  Dairymen's  League,  and  will  be 
by  the  state  Grange,  as  he  is  a  very 
enthusiastic  natural  rural  leader,  well 
educated,  and  a  successful  dairyman  of 
much  experience.  He  is  president  of 
his  county's  Dairymen's  League  Asso- 
ciation and  of  the  Tompkins  County 
Farm  Bureau  Association.  The  state 
has  not  recognized  agriculture  for  fif- 
teen years  by  placing  a  farmer  on  the 
commission,  though  agriculture  is  the 
leading  industry  of  the  state. 

A  ME>K)RABLE  STEP  FORWARD 

One  of  the  most  pronounced  advances 
ever  made  by  the  dairying  Industry  of 
the  east  was  taken  this  week,  when 
the  Dairymen's  League  began  Its  first 
operation  of  a  centralized  butter- 
making  plant  In  Auburn,  N.  Y.  The 
work  is  housed  temporarily  by  the 
new  farmer-owned  co-operative  dairy 
plant  that  has  been  equipped  by  the 
leagu-  for  the  farmers  of  Cayuga 
county.  But  ground  is  broken  for  sev- 
eral new  buildings  in  which  will  de- 
velop the  biggest  thing  of  the  kind 
ever  undertaken  by  and  for  farmers. 
Auburn  was  chosen  for  Its  accessibility 
to  the  entire  membership  of  the  kague 
or  the  90.000  dairymen  who  live  in 
New  York  and  parts  of  four  other 
states.  Cream  will  be  shipped  to  the 
plant  and  made  into  high-class  butter, 
which  win  be  sold  under  the  league 
name  and  brand.  U  surplus  miln  is 
sent  there,  the  cream  will  be  ch'^med, 
and  the  skim  milk  made  into  powdered 

milk. 

During  the  recent  snow  blockades 
two  immense  new  milk-drying  mar 
chines  of  a  new  ari  most  efficient  type 


were  Installed,  and  they  are  operating 
perfectly  and  saving  thousands  of  cans 
of  milk  that  might  waste  when  railroad 
traffic  Is  hampered.  By  the  new  process, 
which  was  Invented  by  J.  R.  Hatmaker, 
of  Knoxvllle,  Pa.,  natural  milk  Is 
turned  over  a  drum  heated  to  300  de- 
grees, and  Is  made  Into  dry  form  in  a 
second  and  a  half.  The  new  equipment 
of  drying  machines  and  mammoth 
churns  will  run  night  and  day  until 
there  Is  time  to  erect  more  buildings. 

This  Is  but  a  step  towards  the  thinga 
the  league  is  planning  to  help  farmers 
to  market  their  milk  more  successfully. 
With  the  new  drop  of  half  a  cent  a 
quart  for  February  milk,  due  to  Danish 
Importations  of  butter  and  a  conse- 
quent drop  In  American  butter  prices, 
the  producers  are  far  from  getting  cost 
of  production.  These  new  helps  cannot 
be  put  Into  operation  too  soon,  as  farm- 
ers must  have  some  relief  from  a 
losing  proposition,  or  the  herds  must  be 
sacrificed,  as  the  state  seems  deter- 
mined to  continue  its  unjust,  aggressive 
policies  towards  dairymen. 


Philadelphia  Milk  Price 
After  many  conferences,  both  with 
and  without  the  dealers,  the  decision  of 
the  Interstate  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation Is  to  continue  the  present  basic 
price  for  milk  (9  cents  for  4  per  cent, 
milk  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia,  or  $3.61  for 
4  per  cent,  milk  in  the  50-mile  zone) 
until  July  1st,  unless  there  Is  a  very 
decided  change  In  the  price  of  butter 
and  condensed  milk.  The  present 
prices  In  the  outlying  districts  will  also 
remain  the  same  until  July  1st 

The  price  of  surplus  milk  for  Janu- 
ary has  been  figured  according  to 
agreement,  and  found  to  be  $3.12  for 
4  per  cent,  milk  at  all  receiving  sta- 
tions, with  a  4-cent  differential  up  or 
down  according  to  butterfat  test.  The 
surplus  price  on  direct  shipped  milk 
Is  7.9  cents  per  quart  with  the  same 
butterfat  differentials.  This  makes  the 
surplus  milk  price  about  1  cent  per 
quart  below  the  basic  price.  The  deal- 
ers report  that  the  Increase  in  produc- 
tion In  January  did  not  exceed  10  per 
cent,  over  the  previous  three  months. 
If  members  will  only  continue  with  an 
even  production  during  1920,  they  will 
secure  a  far  better  price  for  their  milk 
than  during  the  past  year. 


will  soon  be  well.  But  Gooding  is  what 
he  calls  'hipped  on  himself.'  He  is 
always  scared  to  death.  He  admits  it. 
Well,  last  night  they  had  lobster  salad, 
a  silly  thing  to  have  in  a  sanatorium. 
And  Gooding  ordered  two  extra  help- 
ings. The  waiter  didn't  want  to  give 
It  to  him,  but  Gooding  Is  allowed  any- 
thing he  wants,  so  the  waiter  gave  in. 
In  the  night  he  had  a  pain,  and  got 
scared.  He  rang  for  the  nurses,  and 
was  sure  he  was  going  to  die.  They 
had  to  sit  up  with  him  all  night  and 
rub  him,  and  he  groaned,  and  told  them 
what  to  tell  his  mother,  and  said  he 
knew  all  along  he  could  never  pull 
through.  But  the  nurse  gave  him  some 
castor  oil,  and  made  him  take  It,  and 
finally  he  went  to  sleep.  And  everyone 
is  having  a  grand  time  with  him  this 
morning." 

Nancy  joined  rather  grudgingly  in 
their  laughter. 

"Oh,  I  suppose  funny  things  happen. 
I  know  that.  But  what's  the  use  of 
laughing  when  we  are  all  half  dead?" 
"I'm  not.  Not  within  a  mile  of  it. 
You  brag  about  yourself  if  you  like,  but 
count  me  out." 

"Hello,  preacher!  How  are  you  mak- 
ing It  today?" 

They  all  turned  to  the  window,  greet- 
ing warmly  the  man  who  stood  outside, 
leaning  heavily  on  two  canes. 

"Miss  Tucker,  won't  you  meet  Mr. 
Nevius?" 

In  response  to  the  repeated  Inquiry. 
David  said:  "Just  fine  this  morning. 
How  are  you?" 

•Oh  I  am  more  of  an  acquisition 
than  ever.  I  think  I  have  a  bug  in 
ray  heart."  He  turned  to  Miss  Tucker 
cheerfully.  "I  am  really  the  pride  of 
the  institution.  I've  got  'em  In  the 
lungs,  and  the  throat,  and  the  digestive 
apparatus,  and  the  bones,  and  the 
blood,  and  one  doctor  includes  the 
brain.  But  I  flatter  myself  that  I've 
developed  them  in  a  brand  new  place, 
and  I'm  trying  to  get  the  rest  of  the 
chasers  to  take  up  a  colle<tion  and  have 
me  stuffed  for  a  parlor  ornament." 
"How  does  a  bug  in  the  heai't  feel?" 
"Oh,  just  about  like  love.  1  really 
can't  tell  any  difference  myself.  It  may 
be  one,  it  may  be  the  other.  But  which- 
ever it  Is,  I  think  I  deserve  to  be 
stuffed.  Hey,  Barrows!"  he  called  sud- 
denly, balancing  himself  on  one  cane 
and  waving  a  summons  with  the  other. 
"Come  across!  New  lunger  Is  here, 
young,  good  looking.  I  saw  her  first! 
Hands  off!" 

(To  he  continued) 


Sunny  Slopes 

(Continued  from  rage  101) 

Carol  was  speechless,  but  David 
spoke   up  quickly. 

"That  Is  strange.  Carol  and  I  think 
It  is  a  beautiful  country — the  broad 
stretch  of  the  mesa,  the  blue  cloud  on 
the  mountains,  the  shadow  in  the 
canyons,  and,  most  of  all,  the  sunshine 
on  the  slopes.  We  think  the  fight 
against  T.  B.'s  is  like  walking  through 
the  dark  shade  in  the  canyons  and  then 
suddenly  stepping  out  onto  the  sunny 
slopes." 

"I  know  you  are  a  preacher.  I  sup- 
pose it  is  your  business  to  talk  like 
that."  Then  when  Carol  and  David 
only  smiled  excusingly.  she  said:  "Ex- 
cuse me.  I  didn't  mean  to  be  rude. 
But  it  Is  hideous,  and— I  love  to  be 
happy,  and  laugh " 

"Go  on  and  do  It,"  urged  David. 
"We've  just  been  waiting  to  hear  you 

laugh." 

"You  should  have  been  at  the  ofllce 
with  me,"  said  Carol.  "We  laughed 
until  we  were  nearly  helpless.  It  is 
that  silly  Mr.  Gooding  again,  David. 
He  Isn't  very  sick,  Miss  Tucker— he 
just  has  red  rales.  I  don't  know  what 
red  rales  are,  but  when  the  nurses  say 
that.  It  means  you  aren't  very  sick  and 


DUROCS 

Boars.  Mail  10c.  Btampe  for  book.  "How  to  RaiM 
HoKB  ■  Make  an  appoininn-nt  to  visit  our  lannH  at 
EliHclrt,  Conn.     EJ^riKLU  KtHllK.  44  Cfcnrfh  St..  N.T.  City. 


Write  for  price* 
and  pedigreea  on 
Young  Pif»,Bred 
Kowi  and  .Service 


WANTED-2  Milch-Goats 

Htate  kind,  age,  weight;  when  to  be  frewh  and  jirloe. 
Ehlcr  r.  3iey*r,  E.y««likarir,Vi».  R  l   Box  fi9. 

REG.  P.  CHINAS,1eRKSHIRES,  C.  WHITES, 

I.ariiP  Htraln«.  all  age*,  mated  not  nkiii.  Hrnl  Sows, 
Service  Hoars,  Lincoln  Herviw  Bucks.  Cjrade  C4uern- 
sey  and  TlolBtein  Calves.     Collies  imd   Keagle  Pups. 

Sfmi  utani))  for  priets  and  tHrridart. 
P.  r.  HA:»III.T0M.  <'orhr«M%lll*,  P«. 


Far  Cat09 
Only 


*—i 


tiSigsg^c'SKsfl 


A  Dangerons  ConJiti«a 
Easily  Remedieil 


Xo  penut  Retuned  Afterbiidi  ma. 
^ii  ti^^  big  chances  with  ker  lieaMi  wad 
I  a  pan  Ioh  in  the  milk  yidcL 
'  The  calving  period  it  a  tevere  litniD  OB  • 
,  cow*a  tyAtem.  The  beit  datiymea  have 
found  that  they  can  ptevent  this  and  most 
other  diseases  of  cows  by  usin^  KOW- 
ICURE.  the  great  cow  roemdne,  lust  befoie 
calving.  It  stimulates  heaMiy  actioo  of  the 
digestive  and  genital  oinuu,  making  them 
function  as  nature  intended.  KOW-KURC 
is  also  widdy  usmI  (or  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  Abortion,  Barrenness,  Milk  Fevei; 
Bunches,  Scours,  etc  Feed  Dealers  and 
drug^sts  sell  it;  6o  cents  and  $1.2C. 

Wiile  foe  fne  l>ook,  "1W  HoM  Cmt  DadM.** 

OAIRT-ASSOCIATIONCa.       tnhm^;  Vfc. 

mmmmtaguiummtmmmmmmmemamt 

Ws  Cai^  io  Expel 

RETAINED 
AFTERBIRTH 


PHILADELPHIA 
SILOS 

4"x6"  Poata.  B<>v»ll- 
•d  Doora,  Iron  Lii3- 
der,  selected  mate- 
z'..  »•">••>€»  Koop^ 
A  Real  Suo. 
Op«nieg  Ro«f  for 
a  full  Silo  witKottt 
refilling. 

Enailage    Cuttera. 
Feed  Trucka, 
Wood  Tanka. 

Wrtta  for  catlaffM  aatf 
pricM. 

E.  F.  SCNLICTEIl  C0. 
10S.18thStPtiila.Fi. 


Color  Sells  Butter 

Add  a  rich  ''June  shade*'  to  the 
splendid  taste  of  your  butter  and 
get  top  prices.    Try  it!    It  pay«| 

^^  BRAND     ^Tm^m       ■ 

ButtenEolor 


Two  splendid  sow 
|)lgR.  six    months 
old.    One  Hue  gilt,  bred  for  ei  ring  farrow.    Prireu 
reasonable.  W    F.  Mcspakban,  FiirnlSB.  Pa. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES 


gives  that  even,  golden  shade  everybody 
wants.  Purely  vegetable.  HannleRs.  Meeta 
all  laws.  Small  bottle  costs  few  cents 
ai  any  store.    Enough  to  color  500  lbs. 


tSbowinc  NEW  DIRIGO 
PARTIALLY  OPEN 


door 


At  Last!    A  Silo  Door 
Opening  Outward 

A  new,  exclncive  feature  of  the  famous 

DIRIGO  SILO 

ALWAYS  tiie  (littinctirr  ailo  tlils  feature  malieii 
Its  value,  its  piirchase  even  more  desirable  to 
you.    Id  addition  : 

DOOR  IS  EXTRA  LARGE 
Swingflon  iilngea  built  In  fortheexclusivi-  purpose. 
No  interlerence.    No  tuKging  HftioK.  f'idtnj?.    Kn- 
sllace  becomes   more  easily  accewible.      lKH>r   w 
bandy  to  ladder  a«  siiown  to  cut.  1)1  RI(*0 Silos  arj 

SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

to  vou.  with  a  >:uHrRUt«'e  that  n-ally  guarantees 
Mi.idlemen  B  and  traveling  men's  profits  t-ntlrely 
eliminated.     Extra  value  In   silo     f^p«clal   pricea 
NOW.      Write    TODAY    for   special    folder    and 
:ular  catalog.  _ 

Ve  make  the  reUable  STANDARD  Silo.  too. 

A.  H.  STFA'ENS.  President 

Stevens  Tank  &  Tower  Co., 

Auburn,  Me. 
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Our  Ulve  Stock  and  Dairy  Number 


: 


*  If. 


42°f^  Aluminum  Set 


4  1 


Lasts  for  Years 


HerflUuamasiacelfsrfor  •very  bofOMwifewbo  take*  proper  pride  In  her  Utehenl   This  •pbn-, 
did.  complete,  lostroua  42>Pi«e«  Alomiiuun  Set  tent  for  only  m  dollar  ilownj  balance  of  low  bar> 
tain  price  on  HARTMAN'S  famou*  lonff-time  credit  terms.    Think  what  these  wonderful  up- 
to-date  utensile— «M  for  eadi  Idtdiea  pwpose    will  mean  not  only  for  today,  bat  for  years  to  cocne;  of  the  bi«  savins  in  work-nrreatgr  ease  of 
eookinflr— added  satisfaction  and  pride  yon  take  in  supplantinK  your  heavy,  hard-to-clean,  oid-faahioned 
kitchenware  with  this  convenient,  sanitary,  fuel-savinsr.  silver-like  set.     How  can  any  womaa  resist 
this  sensational  offer  —  the  greatest  over  made  on  aluminnm  kitchenware? 

COMPLETE  OUTFIT  ONLY 


Remember,  only  one  dollar  brinars  joa  this  complete  ffoaranteed  42-Pleee 
Pure  Aluminum  Set,  as  ahown  above,  for  a  practical  test  in  your  kitchen. 
If  you  don't  find  this  set  everything  we  claim,  and  a  wonderful  bargain, 
send  it  back  after  80  days'  use  and  we  will  refund  your  dollar  and  pay 
transportation  both  ways.  You  risk  nothing.  Our  guarantee— backed  by 
112,000.000  capital  and  66  years'  record  of  fair  dealing— protects  you  abso- 
lutely. When  you  deal  with^he  House  of  Hartman.  you  have  back  of  you 
the  Urgest  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Study  the  illustration  above.  Consider  carefully  the  completeness 
of  this  great  outfit— its  time,  labor  and  fuel-saving  features— the 
lasting  satisfaction  it  will  bring  you  to  enjoy  the  best  in  kitchen- 
ware  at  a  price  so  low  and  on  such  easy  terms  that  you'll  hardly 
know  you're  paying.  This  remarkable  42-piece  "Longware"  Alu- 
minum Set  is  made  from  heavy  gauge  pressed  steel  aluminum. 

Absolutely  seamless.    Guaranteed  to  be  the  best,  most  serviceable 

aluminum  ware  made.  Will  not  crack,  corrode,  chip  or  peel.  Set  consists  of:  Nine-piece  combination 
double  roaster  with  2  outer  shells:  inside  pudding  pan:  6  custard  cups  with  perforated  pan  holder.  (Two 
outer  shells  make  an  excellent  roaster  for  chicken,  steaks  and  other  meato.  Using  perforated  inset  and 
small  podding  pan.  it  is  a  combination  cooker  and  steamer.  The  8  pans  are  also  used  separately  over  the 
fire  as  a  cake  pan,  bake  dish,  pudding  pan  or  for  any  purpose  where  open  pans  are  used. )  7-cup  coflTee 
percolater  with  inset  (2  pieces);  6-qt.  preserving  kettle:  2  bread  pans;  2  pie  plates:  1  qt.  and  2  qt.  lipped 
sauce  pans;  1  ladle:  2  jelly  cake  pans,  with  loose  bottoms  (4  pieces);  1  caster  set;  salt  and  pepper  shakers; 
tooth  pick  holder  and  frame  (4  pieces);  1  meesoring  cup;  1  combination  funnel  (6  pieces);  8 measuring 

TUF    UADTAJIAkl    f^^     4096  LaSalle  Streetl  "^ 
I  nt    nAlf  I  IVIMn    \^\Ju   Dept.a874  Chicago' 


spoons;  1  stndner;  1  sugar  shaker;  1  crater;  1  eafct  turner;  1  lemon 
juice  extractor.    Shipping  weight  about  10  Rm.    Shipped  from 
Chicago  warehouse.  Order  by  No.  41^11X16.  PHce,  complete 
set  of  42  pieces.  $14.89.     Send  $1.00  new.    Balance  $1.80 
monthly.    II  with  the  coupon  brings  this  42J*iec«  Alumiaoa 
Set  for  80  days'  trial.  It  is  only  one  among  thousands  of  similar 
great  bargains  for  the  home  shown  in  Hartmaa's  Bargain  Book. 

/rKf/CKT  Bargain  BOOK 

Sent  free 
card  bringi 

bsrgsin,  tn< 


1    » 

! 


formtuw.  ru?..  cart.ins.  stoves.  |  -^^  ^^  ^  ^^-^^^  transportation  both  wajs.    IX  1  keep  it  I 

mootli  until  price,  tU.e3,  is  paid. 


nuifces,   dishes,  jewelry,  silver 
"ocks 


pay  11.60  per 


ware,  phonoirraphs,  clocks,  wash- 
ing msehinofl,  bsby  esrriaKes. 
sewing   machines,    siteiMnware, 


I 

gas  engines,  cream  ssperators.  s 
general  farm  equipmsBt,«tc.--iill  ■ 
oa  oer  easy  payment  plan.  Get  ■ 
tMs  grsst  Bhrgain  Book.  I 

llaUpeetal  today.  | 
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2  Years  for  $1.00 


PBIZE  LETTEB 

Pure  Breds  vs.  Scrubs 

JOHN   E.   TIMM0N8 

A  PROBLEM  which  should  demand  the  careful 
consideration  of  every  producer  of  live  stock  is: 
Should  I  raise  pure-bred  stock  or  not?  Which  will 
pay  the  best?  From  my  own  experience  I  can  say 
that  the  pure  bred  is  away  in  the  lead.    Possibly  a 


"T^HE  prixe  winning  experience  letter*  from  oar 

^     readera  dealing  with   varioae  phaaee  of  Hoe 

•tock  and  dairying  are  in  this  ieeae.    Each  containe 

a  worth  while  meeaage  which  will  repay  reading. 


well,  and  we  get  a  nice  milk  check  every  month. 

But  I  find  that  we  made  a  great  mistake  twelve 
few  examples  of  how  they  financially  benefited  me     years  ago  when  we  did  not  buy^one  or  two  reg^^^^^ 
will  be  as  convincing  an  argument  as  several  pages  "  '  '~^'  """  """^  ' 


.Msanst  Bbippiag  Potat. 


of  other  reasons. 

One  day  last  spring  a  dealer  came  into  my  barn 

looking  for  anything  he  could  find  to  buy.     I  had 

a  grade  Holstein  heifer  calf  one  week  old  which 

I  did  not  think  was  good  enough  to  raise.    I  offered 

it  to  him  for  ten  dollars,  but  six  was 

all  he  would  give.    But  right  next  to 

this   grade  was  a  pure-bred  heifer 

about  the  same  age  and  size.    When 

he  got  his  eye  on  the  pure-bred  his 

first  offer  was  fifty  dollars.     But  of 

course  I  kept  the  pure  bred  and  sold 

the  grade. 

It  is  the  same  story  with  hogs. 
Last  fall  I  sold  my  Duroc  gilts  for 
from  forty  to  fifty  dollars  each, 
when  at  the  price  of  pork  they 
would  have  brought  about  twenty- 
five  dollars. 

Right  now  I  am  selling  eggs  for 
hatching  from  my  pure-bred  Leg- 
horn hens  for  $1.20  per  dozen,  when 
eggs  are  worth  but  60  cents  per 
dozen  here. 

And,  then,  there  is  the  consola- 
tion of  knowing  that  you  have 
something  that  other  people  admire, 
something  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
tend  and  care  for.  I  really  believe 
in  pure-bred  stock,  and  I  am  looking 
forward  to  the  time  when  all  the 
farmers  in  this  community  will  keep 
pure-bred  cattle  of  the  same  breed, 
and,  by  so  doing,  invite  buyers 
from  a  distance  to  come  where  they 
can  secure  pure-bred  stock  by  the 
carload.  Pennsylvania. 

PBIZE  LETTEB 

Two  Mistakes 

JOSEPH    E.    FI8CHLER 

ABOUT  twelve  years  ago  we 
started  with  about  a  dozen 
grade  Holstein  cows  and  a  pure- 
bred Holstein  bull.  Since  then  we 
have  raised  the  heifer  calves  from 
the  best  cows,  and  have  kept  a  pure- 
bred sire.  Now  we  have  forty-four 
head  of  high-grade  cows  and  heifers. 
The  stock  Is  aU  doing  and  looking 


cows.  Had  we  done  so  we  might  now  have  pure-bred 
cows.  It  would  not  have  cost  us  any  more  to  grow 
a  pure-bred  cow  than  a  grade.  All  the  difference 
would  have  been  in  the  purchase  price  of  one  or  two 
cows.    Grade  cows  are  now  selling  for  $100  to  $200, 

(Condudod  on  page  108) 


"Keepinw  evertattingly  at  it  bring*  soccess"  In  Jairyinm  aa  wit  a»  othar  6usuicss 


FBIZ^  LETTEB 

The  Salvation  of  Dairying 

J.  N.  GLOVER 

HAVING  clerked  many  public  sales  of  cows  last 
fall,  when  grade  heifers  sold  from  $60  to  $170, 
to  be  fresh  in  a  few  months,  and  grade  cows  from 
$75  to  $225  as  fresh  cows  and  springers,  one  is  led 
to  ask  how  these  will  pay  with  present  prices  of 
feed  and  labor,  as  against  the  price  received  for  milk 
bold  wholesale  to  condenseries.    Much  of  this  stock 
was  pure-bred  Holsteins,  but  not  eligible  to  registry, 
so  one  could  not  expect  to  get  big  prices  for  calves 
for  stock.     Registered  cows  were  sold  up  to  $3u0 
where  the  breeding  was  along  good  family  lines,  as 
many  breeders  wanted  to  get  some  registered  cowa 
to  breed  up  a  herd.*of  cows  eligible 
to  registry,   with  big  milk  produc- 
tion, by  using  their  registered  bulla. 
With  the  advance  in  bran,  com, 
oats,  linseed  and  cottonseed  meals 
and  hay,  and  a  lower  price  for  but- 
ter and  milk,  where  is  the  producer 
to  come  out  with  anything  for  his 
time  and  investment?     It  is  not  a 
question  of  cost  plus  a  profit,  but 
one  of  coming  out  whole.     In  order 
to  know  what  each  cow  or  heifer  la 
doing  for  her  owner  one  must  know 
the  cost  or  amount  of  feed   given 
each  one.     Then  the  milk  of  each 
cow  must  be  tested  and  weighed  to 
find  out  which  of  the  cows  are  pay- 
ing   for    the    feed    consumed    and 
which  are  boarders.    Weighing  feed 
and  milk  may  be  done  by  the  indi- 
vidual   farmer    or    through    a    cow- 
testing  association,  but  it  should  be 
done,  if  one  wishes  to  know  which 
cows  are   paying.     Then   fatten   or 
sell  the  cow  which  under  favorable 
conditions    does    not    pay    a    profit 
above  feed.     This  is  th^only  Avay 
to   know    and    to   do    in   the   dairy 
business  in  order  to  be  sure. 

Since  Denmark  is  shipping  butter 
to  this  country,  and  the  demand  for 
condensed  milk  by  Europe  is  de- 
creasing, we  may  look  for  lower 
prices  for  dairy  products,  and  can 
only  look  for  more  profit  from  the 
dairy  by  increased  production  per 
cow  at  decreased  cost  and  by  en- 
couraging the  consumption  of  milk 
and  dairy  products. 

Farmers  should  eat  butter  instead 
of  oleomargarine,  use  more  milk, 
cream  and  ice  cream,  and  then  they 
may  be  able  to  get  along  with  a 
little  less  meat  and  soft  drinks. 
The  real  food  value  of  milk  when 
there   are    growing   children    in   a 
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family  is  not  appreciated  by  so  many  people,  or  the  the  other  to  feed  it  to.     Heretofore  the  milk  waa 

per  capita  consumption  of  milk  would  be  greatly  set  in   pans  and  skimmed.     Now   it  will  be  much 

increased  as  a  food  and  drink.  easier    to    save   milk    for    butter   and    to    feed    the 

Why  s<j  many  people  will  pay  an  increased  price  animals  about  every  other  day  and  run  it  through 


/ 


for  a  luxury,  and  then  get  the  hysterics  when  milk 
producers  demand  a  living  wa^  in  producing  milk, 
is  not  quite  clear.  Dairymen  should  aim  to  produce 
good  milk,  and  then  consumers  should  be  willing  to 
pay  a  fair  price  for  such  a  product.    Pennsylvania. 

FBIZE   LETTEB 

A  Dairyman's  "Office" 

PERCY    H.   TUCKER 

I   WONDER    if    you    have    one,    or   is    it    a   high- 
sounding  name  that  you  steer  clear  of.    We  have 
our  barns  looking  slick,  we  own  a  salt-and-pepper 
well-pressed    Sunday-go-to-meeting    suit    of   clothes, 
we  may   have  a  tractor,   or   running  water   in  the 
house,    and    a    white-aproned    mistress    that    keeps 
our   house   spick   and   span,   but   we   farmers   seem 
rather  slow  about  dressing  up  our  correspondence. 
I  wonder  why?     When  we  want  to  write  a  letter, 
we   have   to   hunt   up   our   writing   material.     The 
ink    is   rather   low,   and   we   have   to   add   a  little 
water.     The  pen  is  rusty,  but  we  scour 
it  up  so  it  will  scratch  a  bit.     We  can 
usually  find  eilough  paper,  but  envelopes 
are  rather  scarce.     Sometimes  we  have 
a  long  one,  again  a  short  one.     Some- 
times we  have  a  blue  one,  again  a  pink 
one.    And  sometimes  they  are  stuck  to- 
gether,  and  we   resort  to  the  steaming 
teakettle  to  open  it. 

But,  seriously,  look  at  my  farm  office. 
It  is  what  I  think  every  farmer  should 
have.      Have    all    your    stationery    bear 
your  name.     Have  a  regular  letterhead 
made   up,  and   make   it  attractive.     On 
the  back  of  it  you  can  have  printed  the 
premiums    you    have    won    at    various 
times  at  various  fairs.     Have  some  bill- 
heads  printed   in  the  same  style.     You 
should  have  good-quality  envelopes  bear- 
ing your  name  and  return  address.     If 
It  is  handy,  every  farmer  should  have  a 
telephone.    There  are  a  number  of  other 
little  things,  but  I  think  you  are  getting 
the  idea.     Last,  but  not  least,  is  a  type- 
writer.     When    you    get   one,    you    will 
never  part  with  it.    I  wouldn't  sell  mine 
for  twenty  dollars  more  than  I  gave  for 
it.    I  am  rather  what  you  call  "wedded" 
to  it.     They  are  easy  to  work,  and  are 
well    worth    the    price   they   cost.      You 
would   not   go   back   to   your   old    hand 
writing  after  trying  one.    A  typewritten 
letter    commands    respect.      Individuals 
like    to    deal    with    up-to-date    business 
people.     Then,  too,  it  is  a  great  advan- 
tage to  be  able  to  keep  a  copy  of  every 
letter  written.     Often  it  is  worth  dollars  to  be  able 
to  know  just  what  was  said  in  a  certain  letter  to  a 
prospective  customer,  and  memory  isn't  always  reli- 
able.     Make    your    three-thousand-a-year    business 
have  the  "million-dollar"  look.  Rhode  Island. 

*  PRIZE   LETTEB 

The  Cream  Separator 

M.  O.  FEIXT 

IN  our  section  of  New  York  state  almost  everyone 
keeps  Holsteins  and  sells  liquid  milk  for  use  in 
New  York  city.  Last  fall  I  rebelled  on  the  slavery 
to  the  milk  train's  hours  and  the  prices  of  hauling 
milk,  and  bought  a  new  cream  separator.  After 
nearly  five  months'  use  I  want  to  say  I  would  never 
run  a  dairy  again  without  one.  If  milk  prices  are 
satisfactory  next  spring  I  may  ship  milk  again 
through  the  summer.  But  never  again  shall  I  feel 
80  dependent  on  the  whims  of  the  milk  market. 

For  the  past  five  years  I  have  saved  enough  milk 
for  abundant  use  on  the  home  table  and  to  make 
cream  for  all  butter  needed.  The  skim  milk  is  worth 
as  much  or  more  for  the  hens,  calves  or  pigs  as  it 
would  bring  otherwise,  and  there  is  always  one  or 


the  separator.  Separated  cream  churns  much  more 
quickly  and  makes  better  butter  than  cream  that 
is  skimmed.  As  a  business  principle  I  believe  there 
is  as  much  profit  in  selling  the  cream  and  keeping 
the  milk  home  for  feeding  as  there  is  in  selling 
whole  milk.  The  farmer  is  much  more  independent, 
as  his  hours  are  his  own.  The  cream  does  not  have 
to  be  shipped  but  once  a  week  In  cold  weather  and 
twice  in  warm.  No  ice  is  needed — a  big  item  now 
that  the  dealers  are  getting  so  particular  about 
cooling.  And  the  express  charges  on  the  cream  are 
less  than  the  hauling  of  milk,  while  the  checks  >are 
mailed  promptly  after  each  shipment.       New  York. 

PBIZE  LETTEB   - 

Value  of  Corn  Silage 

S.   M.   TRIMBLE 

lO  the  dairy  farmer  of  today  who  is  struggling 

with  the  high  costs  of  feed  and  labor  to  show 

a  profit  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger,  corn  silage 


Proper  facilitU*  and  tquipmmnt  mean  much  for  profitabU  dairying 


is  the  biggest  boon.    In  fact,  I  do  not  see  how  any 
man  could  feed  cows  profitably  this  winter  without 
ensilage,  as  beet  pulp  and  such  substitutes  are  out 
of  sight  in  price.    Taking  the  value  o*f  ensilage  per 
ton  as  five  times  the  market  value  of  a  bushel  of 
corn,  we  have,  with  corn  at  $1.50,  silage  worth  $7.50 
per  ton.     Can  you  show  me  any  feed  that  has  the 
nutrition  and  feed  value  equal  to  that  at  the  same 
price?    One  of  the  most  important  factors,  however, 
can  not  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents.     This  Is 
the  succulent  value  of  silage.    It  gives  a  fresh  green 
feed  all  winter,  which  keeps  the  cows  in  a  laxative 
condition,  and  makes  the  milk  flow  as  when  on  pas- 
ture.    This  past  year  we  have  fed  the  cows  all  the 
ensilage  they  would  clean  up  three  times  a  day.    We 
have  used  less  hay  and  grain  feed  than  ever  before, 
but  in  balancing  up  the  milk  records  last  night  I 
find  we  have  not  fallen  below  last  year's  production 
either  for  total  sales  or  individual  records. 

The  first  cost  of  filling  the  silo  seems  large,  but 
in  what  way  can  you  cut,  shock,  husk,  haul  and  feed 
your  crop  of  corn  to  the  cows  with  less  labor  and 
waste  than  putting  it  through  the  silo?  Also,  in 
our  part  of 'the  country  we  sow  our  wheat  on  the 
corn  ground,  and  there  is  no  easier  way  to  clear 


the  field  for  wheat  than  to  harvest  the  corn  for  the 
silo,  put  the  disk  harrow  on  it  and  get  ready  to  sow 
the  seed— no  hauling  off  and  stacking  the  corn 
against  a  fence  and  theA  tearing  it  down  to  be 
husked.  Pennsylvania. 

FBIZE  LETTEB 

Light  or  Heavy  Hogs? 

FRANK  G.   DAVIS 

WHEN  we  began  to  raise  hogs,  we  endeavored 
to  make  them  as  large  as  possible,  and  to 
that  end   we  often  kept  them   for  long  periods  of 
time.    Then  came  a  time  when  we  tried  out  lighter 
weight  hogs,  and  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  had 
much  better  results  thereafter,  all  things  considered. 
This,   of   course,   has   no   special   reference  to   any 
certain  breed,  but  to  the  age  of  the  hogs.     There 
are  a  number  of   reasons   why  we  prefer  to   raise 
light  weights.    In  the  first  place,  we  either  butcher 
or  market  them  so  quickly  that  the  chance  of  their 
contracting  any  kind  of  disease  is  far  less  likely 
than  if  we  kept  them  a  long  tima     Moreover,  we 
turn  over  our  money  in  a  shorter  period  of  time— 
a  point  that  deserves  consideration.     We  have  also 
found  that  the  lighter  hogs  cost  Jess  per 
pound  to  produce  than  the  very  heavy 
ones.     For  instance,  almost  anyone  will 
agree  that  the  first  90  to  120  pounds  of 
meat  can  be  produced  cheaper  than  the 
next  equal  amount.    We  therefore  raise 
more  and  lighter  hogs. 

For  our  own  use,  too,  we  much  pr©^ 
fer  the  meat   from  small  hogs.     Being 
young,    the    pork    is    naturally    tender, 
juicy  and  of  a  very  fine  texture.    When 
a  small  ham  is  boiled,  every  scrap  is 
devoured.     On  the  other  hand,  a  large 
ham   means  quite  an   outlay  of  money, 
and   it  carries  a  large  amount   of  fat, 
some  of  which  is  generally  wasted;  and 
even   before  It   is  entirely  finished   one 
begins  to  tire  of  it.    In  selling  hogs  off 
the  gallows  we  have  found  that  small 
ones  are  much  more  readily  disposed  of 
than    large   ones,   because   they    fit    the 
pocketbook  of  the  average  consumer  bet- 
ter.    In  fact,   we  have  known   of  quite 
a  few  people  who  were  willing  to  pay  a 
few  cents  per  pound  advance  in  order  to 
secure  small  hogs.    The  small  hogs,  how- 
ever, must  be  fat.  Virginia. 

PBIZE  LETTEB 

Our  Plan  with  Hogs 

WESLEY   RAY 

VERY  farmer  is  entitled  to  his  choice 
the   kind   of  live  stock   to   keep 
upon   his    farm,   and    generally    he   can 
advance  a  good,  substantial  argument  in 
favor  of  some  particular  breed.    Thus  when  we  say 
that  the  Duroc  swine  is  our  choice,  we  do  not  mean 
to  convey  the  idea  that  we  think  it  the  best  hog 
in   the   country.     This  breed   seems   to  answer  our 
purpose  better  than  any  we  have  tried,  and  we  have 
tried  four  different  breeds.     It  seems  that  they  are 
hardier  and  less  liable  to  disease  than  most  hogs, 
and  they  thrive  on  forage  crops.     The  sows  farrow 
from  eight  to  twelve  thrifty  pigs,  and  we  raise  more 
of  them  to  maturity  than  we  did  from  other  breeds. 
We  think  that  the  secret  of  successful  hog  grow- 
ing depends,  first,  upon   the  location,  and,  second, 
upon  the  ability  of  the  farm  to  supply  the  animals* 
plenty  of  good  pasture.   We  all  know  that  hogs  relish 
rape,  yet  only  a  very  few  farmers  supply  this  nutri- 
tious plant  for  their  animals.     Rape  will   produce 
cheaper  pork  when  the  pigs  are  allowed  to  graze  It, 
freely.     We  sow  the   Dwarf   Essex   variety,   and  It 
is  now  about  time  to  make  the  spring  seeding.    We 
sow  five  pounds  of  seed  per  acre.    We  pasture  this 
all  summer  by  not  grazing  too  close.     Clover,  rye, 
oats  and  cow  peas  enable  us  to  make  cheap  pork. 
If  corn  was  the  only  chance  for  feeding  our  swine, 
we  would  quit  raising  them.    We  are  never  bothered 
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ence  acquired  in  this  and  foreign  countries.  He 
of  course  cannot  restore  all  of  this  wilderness, 
because  the  state  does  not  even  own  all  of  it,  but 
ho  will  have  plenty  of  opportunity  to  apply  his 
knowledge  to  the  existing  state  forests  and  increase 
their  value  and  usefulness,  even  if  they  do  seem 
small  in  comparison  with  the  possibilities.  Farmers, 
more  than  any  other  class,  ought  to  be  Interested 
In  forestry,  because  their  business  depends  so  much 
upon  It.  Fuel,  food,  lumber,  soil  protection,  crop 
protection  from  birds,  animals  and  Insects,  summer 
comforts  and  beauty  are  all  supplied  by  the  trees, 
and  can  only  be  regained  after  a  long  period  If  the 
natural  growth  is  ruthlessly  destroyed.  Mr.  Pinchot 
has  been  a  good  friend  of  farmers,  and  In  his  new 
position  should  receive  their  whole-hearted  support. 
He  Is  worthy  of  it,  and  we  wish  him  success  in 
bis  new  undertaking. 
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Farm  Bureau  Federation  Starts  Work 

ON    another    page    will    be    found    an    extended 
report  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  which  should  be  carefully 
read   by   everybody   interested   In  agriculture.     No 
matter   what   we   may  think  of  the  general   plan, 
we   must   recognize   that    here    is    a   mighty    force 
which   must   be  reckoned   with   when   it  comes   to 
questions  affecting  farmers.     Surely  the  leaders  in 
this  movement  have  as  much,  and  in  some  cases 
more,  right  to  speak  for  farmers  than  some  of  the 
self-styled  representatives  now  at  the  national  capi- 
tal.    Indeed,  the  two  following  resolutions  adopted 
at  the  meeting  specifically  show  how  the  new  organ- 
ization regards  some  of  the  propaganda  now  being 
passed  out  as  coming  from  farmers:    "(1.)   We  wish 
the  American  people  to  definitely  understand  that 
the  organization  self  styled  'The  Farmers'  National 
Council*  has  no  authority  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the 
farmers  of  this  country.     (2.)  Any  and  all  efforts 
on  the  part  of  The  Farmers'  National  Council  to 
ally  the  agriculturists  of  America  with  the  radicals 
in    the    industrial    world    Is    hereby    denounced." 
Today's   political  office  seekers,  big  and   little,   are 
going  out  of  their  way  In  referring  to  farmers  as 
the  great  stabilizers,  etc.,  of  the  nation,  and  now  it 
remains  for  the  farmers  themselves  to  show  what 
their   ability   and   possibilities  are  along  this  line. 
The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  has  grown 
from    strictly    business    organizations    of    farmers, 
and  is  not  bound  by  political  or  fraternal  features. 
It  has  enough  money  at  its  command  to  accomplish 
something  worth  while,  and  a  great  deal  of  interest 
will    be  taken   as  to   what   use  it  makes  of  these 
advantages. 

A  New  Head  for  Penn's  Woods 

THE  magnitude  of  Pennsylvania's  once  magnificent 
forests  can  be  appreciated  when  we  realize  that 
today  one-sixth  of  the  state,  or  an  area  equal  to 
the  whole  state  of  New  Jersey,  is  devastated  and 
unproductive.  To  restore  these  five  or  six  million 
acres  with  forests  would  be  an  undertaking  of  some 
size,  and  Governor  Sproul  was  wise  a  few  days  ago 
when  he  appointed  Oifford  Pinchot  commissioner  of 
forestry.  Mr.  Pinchot  was  chief  of  the  United  States 
Forestry  Department  under  President  Roosevelt,  and 
brings  to  his  new  office  plenty  of  practical  experl- 


Our  Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Number 

WITH    this   issue   we    present   you    our   annual 
live  stock  and  dairy  number.     Possibly  there 
is  no  phase  of  farming  which  means  so  much  for 
a  permanent  agriculture  as  does  stock  farming.     A 
short  journey  through  any   section,  excepting  pos- 
sibly  a  few   highly   specialized  localities,  will   con- 
vince  the    most   casual    observer   that   where   good 
live  stock   is  kept,   there   will   be  found   the   most 
prosperous  farms  and  up-to-date  farm  homes.    Pure 
breds,    whether   they    are    cattle,    horses,    sheep    or 
hogs,  always  raise  a  man's  estimation  of  himself, 
and   pay   in   dollars   and   cents   aa   well   as  satisfac- 
tion.    The  present  crusade,  started  October  1,  1919, 
by   the   United    States   Department   of   Agriculture, 
for  "Better  Sires — Better  Stock"  is  working  in  all 
the  states  of  the  Union  to  drive  home  this  truth. 
Dairymen  in  their  milk  associations  have  recently 
been  improving  the  market  for  their  products,  and 
sheep  raisers  have  done  the  same  thing  with  their 
"More  Sheep — More  Wool"  and  "Eat  More  Mutton" 
campaigns.     Now  the  beef  breeders  are  starting  the 
same  thing  to  have  the  consuming  public  "eat  more 
beef."     Last  year  each  person  in  this  country  con- 
sumed  several  pounds  less  beef   than'^hey   did   in 
1918,  and   at  the  same  time  beef  exports   declined 
considerably.    Now  comes  the  Department  of  Justice 
at  Washington  with  a  campaign  to  "save  money  on 
meat,"  and  the  first  week  will  be  tried  out  from 
March    22d    to    27th    In    Jlllnois,    Iowa,    Wisconsin, 
Indiana,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey 
and   New   York.     The   idea  is  not   to  decrease  the 
consumption  of  meat,  but  to  urge  consumers  to  turn 
away  from  the  high-priced  cuts  and  eat  those  equally 
nutritious  but  costing  less.    The  department  believes 
that  this  plan,  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
the  fair  price  commissioners  In  the  states  mentioned, 
will    increase   consumption   by    having   people    buy 
more,   but   at   the   same  time  will   lower  the  high 
cost  of  living  for  some  individuals.     It  admits  that 
such  a  campaign  Is  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the 
consumer,  but   hopes   that   It  will   work  the   other 
way  by  keeping  up  consumption.     Whether  it  will 
or  not   remains  to  be  seen,  but  on  the  face  of  It 
the  results  do  not  look  very  favorable  to  the  men 
who   are   now   feeding   high-priced    cattle.      On   the 
other  hand,  exports  of  pork  and  lard  In  1919  were 
unparalleled.     During  the  year  a  million  more  hogs 
were  slaughtered  than  in  1918,  and  the  equivalent 
of  eighteen  million  hogs  weighing  200  pounds  each 
were   exported.     All   of  which   only   goes  to  prove 
the   old   statement   that   those   who    stay    with    the 
live  stock  business  through  the  fat  and  lean  years 
are  the  ones  who   come  out  best  in   the  end.     It 
does   not   do   to  get   In   when   the   market   is   high 
and  hope  to  reap  a  high  return,  because  more  often 
a  failure  results.    The  way  to  prosperity  is  through 
"sticking  everlastingly  at  It,"  and  on  all  sides  can 
be  found  shining  examples  of  this  truth. 

The  Dog  Law  Taking  Dogs*  Lives 

PENNSYLVANIA  has  had  two  years'  experience 
now  with  its  new  dog  law,  and  can  well  stop  to 
consider  what  It  has  accomplished.  Probably  the 
Rreatest  result  has  been  the  demonstration  of  the 
fact  that  it  Is  possible  to  frame  and  enforce  a  dog 


law  which  will  bring  results  and  still  allow  plenty 
of  freedom  for  properly  restrained  house,  farm  and 
hunting    dogs.     The   greatest    problem   has   always 
been  how  to  handle  the  cur  dog  without  penalizing 
the  worthy   dog,   and   it  seems  as   if  the  new   law 
solves    it.      Dogs    found    running    without    proper 
license  tag — and  if  no  one  thought  enough  of  them 
to  pay  the  fee,  they  were  In  the  homeless  mongrel 
class — to  the  number  of  147,053  were  killed  by  offi- 
cers of  the  law  during  the  last  two  years.     During 
the  same  period  $146,172  was  paid  out  in  damages 
by  the  various  counties  as  the  result  of  dog  depreda- 
tions, mainly  killing  of  sheep.     During  1919  there 
were  6550  sheep  either  killed  or  Injured  by  dogs, 
for   which   the   countieb   paid    $70,433.     Owners   of 
other  live  stock  and  poultry  were  also  reimbursed 
to  the  extent  of  practically  $9000  during  the  year 
for  losses  they  had  Incurred  due  to  dogs.     Wash- 
ington county,  the  banner  sheep  county  of  the  state, 
suffered  the  greatest  loss  from  dogs,  which  killed 
553  and  injured  394  sheep.     Out  of  the  sixty-seven 
counties  In  the  state,  only  nine  report  having  no 
damage  done  to  sheep  during  the  year.     Last  year 
there  were  297,427  dogs  licensed  in  the  state,  and 
these  turned  $383,410  into  the  treasuries  of  the  vari- 
ous  counties,   as   none  of  this  money   goes   to  the 
state.     The  license  fees  vary  in  the  different  coun- 
ties from  one  to  four  dollars  for  each  dog,  but  are 
generally  one  dollar  for  males  and  two  dollars  for 
females.     Owners  who  fail  to  take  out  licenses  are 
subject  to  arrest  and  fine,  and  last  year  the  average 
cost  of  this  neglect  was  $11,     As  the  justice  and 
efl^Iency  of  this  law  becomes  better  known,  public 
sentiment  increases  in  its  favor,  and  each  year  its 
enforcement  will  be  easier.     Good  dogs  have  their 
place  In  city,  town  and  country,  but  the  bad  dogs — 
and  there  are  still  lots  of  them — must  go  and  will 
go  if  they  travel  Pennsylvania  soil,  where  the  sheep 
industry  is  on  the  return. 


Keeping  More  Com  Borers  Out 

LOCKING  the  stable  door  after  the  horse  has 
been  stolen  Is  an  old  practice,  so  Uncle  Sam 
will  be  forgiven  if  he  does  it  once  more.  Since  the 
scientists  have  definitely  determined  that  the  Euro- 
pean com  borer  originally  reached  this  country 
through  the  medium  of  imported  broom  corn,  begrin- 
ning  February  21st  there  has  been  a  strict  quaran- 
tine placed  on  imported  broom  com,  Indian  corn 
and  certain  related  plants  from  all  foreign  countries. 
Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  that  sorghum  hay  may 
come  from  Canada  and  shelled  or  thrashed  grain 
of  any  of  the  plants,  such  as  Sudan  grass,  Johnson 
grass,  pearl  millet  and  teoslnte,  affected  by  the 
quarantine.  Thus  It  will  be  seen  that  the  real 
quarantine  is  on  the  cobs  or  pithy  stalks  where 
the  borer  makes  its  home.  Broom  corn,  for  this 
reason,  may  be  imported  only  upon  permit  and  after 
it  is  disinfected  at  the  port  of  entry.  We  will  hope 
that  these  measures  will  prevent  any  further  infec- 
tion of  this  European  pest,  but  as  it  is  now  known 
to  exist  In  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire.  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  there  is  the  possibility 
of  it  still  spreading  and  doing  a  great  deal  of 
damage. 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

Southeastern  Pennsylvania,  being  one  of  the 
oldest  dairy  regions  in  the  United  States,  can  teach 
many  lessons  to  other  communities.  The  gist  of  its 
successful  methods  have  been  set  down  in  a  forty- 
two-page  illustrated  bulletin  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  and  makes  profitable  reading  and* 
study  for  any  dairyman.  A  copy  of  the  bulletin 
will  be  sent  upon  request  to  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  at  State  College,  Pa. 

"Dusting  Experiments  in  Peach  and  Apple  Or- 
chards" is  the  subject  of  a  bulletin  just  issued  by 
the  Virginia  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  While 
this  report  is  based  on  only  one  season's  experience, 
the  results  are  decisive,  and  the  authorities  believed 
that  they  should  be  available  to  fruit  growers  at 
one*.  A  free  copy  of  the  bulletin  may  be  obtained? 
by  addressing  the  experiment  station  at  Blacksburg, 
Virginia. 
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PRIZE   LETTEB 

Using  Home  Grown  Feeds 

M.  G.   FEINT 

The  best-informed  fanning  experts 
of  today  say  that  straight  dairy  farm- 
ing does  not  pay  as  well  as  that  in 
which  several  lines  of  production  are 
carried  along,  such  as  cash  crops,  frvit, 
poultry,  etc.,  which  may  be  combined 
with  dairying.  It  is  not  the  dairy  so 
much  that  must  be  considered  as  the 
land  and  keeping  it  up  to  a  high  fer- 
tility standard.  I  am  sure  those  farms 
that  specialize  on  fruits  or  vegetables 
seem  much  more  prosperous  than  the 
Strictly  dairy   farms. 

And  so,  while  we  believe  in  the 
dairy,  we  do  not  feature  it  nor  spend 
much  money  in  expensive  feeds  that 
are  produced  in  the  west  or  elsewhere, 
but,  rather,  we  try  to  grow  all  our 
feeds,  and  regard  the  cows  as  a  mar- 
ket for  certain  of  them.  The  labor 
question  is  of  such  importance  that 
we  cannot  see  the  wisdom  of  going  to 
town  every  few  days  to  haul  in  a  big 
load  of  feed  which  is  expected  to  make 
more  milk  to  haul  back  to  town.  I 
believe  the  balance  left  in  the  hauler's 
pocket  is  not  much  more  than  if  he 
had  fed  less  heavily  of  his  home-grown 
feed,  even  though  he  has  less  milk  to 
haul  back  to  town. 

Of  course,  it  doesn't  pay  to  feed 
sparingly,  and  this  applies  not  only  to 
dairy  cows,  but  to  any  other  live  stock 
on  the  farm — calves,  yearlings,  hens, 
pigs  or  horses.  No  animal  can  be  a 
profit  to  anyone  unless  it  is  well  fed 
and  well  housed,  also  comfortably 
bedded  with  plenty  of  dry  straw. 

Plenty  of  oats  and  buckwheat,  some 
good  husking  corn  and  an  abundance 
of  well-matured  ensilage  corn,  full  of 
golden  grain  and  good  clover  hay, 
makes  a  satisfactory  ration,  to  my 
notion,  with  perhaps  a  little  protein  feed 
for  those  cows  in  milk.      New  York. 


roll,  and  turn  with  paddles  till  it  is 
of  fine,  even  texture.  Then  stamp  and 
put  in  butter  papers.  Keep  cool  and 
dry,  and  it  will  keep  a  long  time. 

Your  butter  stamp  would  be  best  if 
It  were  one  of  the  kind  that  cuts  out 
the  butter  like  a  biscuit  cutter  cuts 
dough,  but  if  you  have  none,  you  could 
cut  it  into  squares  or  oblongs  with  a 
paddle  for  home  use,  but  could  not  get 
even  weight.  The  trouble  with  the 
ordinary  stamp  is  that  working  the 
butter  into  the  stamp  often  spoils  the 
grain  and  gets  it  oily.  You  should 
have  the  tools  I  have  mentioned.  Pad- 
dles may  be  made  at  home.  You  will 
need  a  dairy  thermometer,  and  a 
wooden  ladle  for  dipping  butter  from 
churn,  so  as  never  to  touch  the  butter 
with  the  hands.  It  surely  will  pay  to 
have  good  tools  to  do  this  work  well, 
for  every  pound  of  good  butter  you 
make  is  worth' 50  to  70  cents  right  on 
the  farm,  and  good  butter  is  hard  to 
get  anywhere.  Maryland. 


PRIZE   LETTER 

Home  Butter  Making 

HRS.  GEO.  S.  DAVIS 


If  you  do  not  use  a  separator,  have 
a  place  where  you  can  raise  the  cream 
and  keep  it  cool  till  ready  to  churn. 
After  setting  twenty-four  hours,  draw 
off  the  milk,  and  be   sure   to  get  all 
the  milk   out.     Keep   cream   cool   and 
sweet  till  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours 
before   churning.     Put   in   a   starter — 
clean    sour   milk    or   buttermilk    from 
last  churning.    Keep  cool,  so  it  will  not 
turn   rancid.     Stir   thoroughly.      Keep 
at    58    to    CO    degrees     (according    to 
weather  conditions— cooler  in  warmer 
weather)  till  it  is  well  soured,  but  not 
extremely   sour — just  about  like  clab- 
bered   milk    when    It    first    thickens. 
Then    churn,    preferably    in    a    swing 
churn.      A    barrfel    churn     is    second 
choice,  but  a  crank  or  dash  churn  will 
not  make  the  best  butter.    When  it  is 
in  grains  like  wheat  kernels,  draw  off 
the    buttermilk,    and    wash    In    water 
65  to  58   degrees:' till   clear.     Then  if 
you  have  no  butter  worker,  you  can 
use   a   bread    board    and    rolling    pin, 
washing  them  In  hot  water,  to  which 
a  little  borax  has  been  added;    scald, 
then  cool  to  prevent  sticking.    Dip  the 
butter   from  the  chum  to  the  board. 
Sprinkle  over  it  one  ounce  (two  heaped 
teaspoonfuls)    of  ealt   to   each    pound. 
Bring  the  butter  up  over  the  salt  so 
your  roller  will  not  stick  to  the  salt; 


,       PRIZE   LETTER 

Exercise  for  Sheep 

MYRON  C.  SAFFORD 

We  have  had  over  fifty  years'  con- 
stant, intimate  experience  with  sheep, 
and  we  know  that  to  succeed  with 
them  they  must  have  lots  of  outdoor 
exercise.  Where  we  have  had  long, 
very  cold  winters  with  deep  snows, 
compelling  them  to  remain  indoors  for 
a  protracted  time,  our  losses  of  sheep 
and  especially  lambs  the  following 
spring  have  been  heavy. 

At   the   first   farmers'   Institute  that 
we  attended,  many  years  ago,  one  of 
the  speakers  was  a  man  renowned  as 
a  successful  feeder  of  fat  lambs.     He 
spoke    of    conditions    at    that    time — 
open,  mild  weather  in  December.     He 
said  sheep  ou§ht  not  to  be  out  eating 
the  frozen  grass;   that  they  should  be 
confined  in  the  barn.     Although  I  had 
followed    the    general    custom    of   our 
farmers  to  let  the  sheep  run  out  when- 
ever the  weather  was  fair,  I  thought 
if   they   would   do   better   in   the  barn 
I    would    try    it,   and    did   so   through 
the  winter.    Result:    I  lost  more  sheep 
and  lambs  that  spring  than  I  had  ever 
lost  before.     His  plan   might  be   best 
for   fattening  lambs   for   early   spring 
market,    but   not    for    breeding    stock. 
We  do  not  advocate  permitting  them 
to  be  out  in  stormy  weather,  but  advise 
open  shed  with  run  of  yards  when  fair 
and  run  of  fields  when  free  of  snow. 
This  has  given  us  the  best  results. 
New  York. 


circulation,  and  aids  the  digestion. 
Care  is  half  the  keep  of  the  horse. 
A  well  cared  for  horse  will  keep  in 
much  better  condition  on  the  same 
kind  and  amount  of  feed  and  do  more 
work  than  a  poorly  cared  for  one. 
Some  persons  are  so  slack  that  they 
seldom  clean  off  their  horses  at  all. 
Many  farmers  are  so  rushed  with  work 
that  they  think  they  can  not  spare  the 
time  to  thoroughly  groom  their  work 
teams  each  morning,  so  they  spend  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes'  work  on  them  once 
a  day,  then  Sunday  they  give  them  a 
good,  thorough  cleaning. 

One  of  our  neighbors  Is  always  held 
up  by  the  other  farmers  of  the  neigh*, 
borhood  as  a  pattern  to  follow  in  tak- 
ing care  of  horses.  His  team  is  always 
curried  and  brushed  well  every  morn- 
ing before  it  goes  to  work.  If  mud  or 
other  dirt  gets  on  during  the  day,  it  is 
cleaned  off  at  night,  not  left  till  morn- 
ing. Another  neighbor's  son,  in  speak- 
ing of  this  farmer  and  his  team,  said: 
"I  did  not  believe  Dick  when  he  used 
to  say  that  if  a  man  would  curry  and 
brush  off  his  work  horses  well  at  least 
once  a  day,  he  could  do  the  same  work 
on  half  the  feed,  and  his  team  be  in 
just  as  good  fiesh  and  spirits,  but  I 
heard  it  so  much  I  decided  to  try  it, 
and  my  horses  do  look,  act  and  work 
just  as  well  again  as  they  did  before  on 
the  same  amount  of  feed."    New  York. 


PRIZE   LETTER 

Groom  the  Horses 

I.    E.    BLOYE 

A  well-groomed  horse  is  a  delight  to 
the  eye.  How  splendid  the  horses, 
especially  those  ridden  by  the  officers, 
in  an  army  parade  look  and  seem  to 
feel!  Much  of  their  fine  appearance 
is  due  to  the  thorough  currying  and 
brushing  they  receive  every  day.  For 
the  soldiers  say  they  were  very  par- 
ticular about  their  steeds  being  well 
cleaned  and  cared  for  when  they  were 
in  camp. 

Thorough  grooming  Improves  the 
horse's  feelings  as  well  as  its  looks. 
Currying  and  brushing  well  done  is 
to  the  horse  much  the  same  that  a 
bath  is  to  a  person.  It  removes  the 
dirt,    opens    the    pores,    improves    the 


PRIZE   LETTER 

Pumpkins  as  a  Stock  Food 

PERCY   H.   TUCKER 

It  is  very  noticeable  to  me  that  most 
of  us  stock  raisers  and  dairymen  de- 
pend altogether  too  much  on  grain 
rationa  .An  acre  of  land  fairly  well 
manured  will  raise  an  enormous  quan- 
tity of  pumpkins.  As  a  hog  food  they 
are  ^unbeatable.  Just  giving  them  to 
them  raw  in  fair  quantities  they  will 
do  as  well  as  they  would  on  a  fair 
grain  ration.  Pumpkins  have  a  large 
amount  of  seeds  which  are  very  rich, 
while  the  flesh  part  is  about  the  same 
as  stock  beets  and  turnips. 

There  Is  nothing  you  can  grow  at 
such  low  cost.     Fifty  cents'  worth  of 
seeds  .will    plant   an    acre.     And    five 
cords  of  rotten  stable  manure  in  the 
hills    will    produce    a    bumper    crop. 
There  is  no  weeding  or  thinning  out 
by   hand    to   tend   them;    no    digging, 
husking  or  topping  in  the  fall  to  har- 
vest them.     Just  go  along  with  your 
farm  wagon  and  pick  tbem  up.    They 
will    keep    along   until   the   middle   of 
January,  so  if  you  raise  enough  to  last 
until   then,   you   will    realize   a   great 
saving  in  other  feeds,  and  your  stock 
will  look  slick  and  healthy  and  have 
that  well  rounded  out  look  they  always 
have  when  they  are  fed  nature's  prod- 
ucts at  first  hand. 

Dairy  cows  will  greatly  increase 
their  milk  by  feeding  them,  but  I 
never  succeeded  in  making  horses  eat 
them.  Sheep  like  to  nibble  on  them 
in  great  shape.  The  sooner  we  get 
over  thinking  there  Is  nothing  like  our 
pet  dairy  ration,  and  feed  something 
that  brings  equally  good  results  that 
bear  the  trademark  of  "grown  on  my 
own  farm  stock  feed,"  the  sooner  we 
will  get  that  "fliwer"  we've  been  wish- 
ing for.  Rhode  Island. 

The  sire  can  make  or  break  the  herd. 
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Raise  Your  Own  Dairy  Stock 

C.   F.   GRAHAM 

The  coming  of  the  condensery  and 
milk  station  has  practically  meant  the 
doing  away  with  stock  raising  on  the 
dairy  farm,  which  was  and  may  be 
again  a  very  pleasant  and  profitable 
occupation. 

For  a  calf  to  raise,  select  one  that 
is    not   deformed    In    any   way,    holds 
up  its  head,  has  bright  eyes,  a  sleek 
coat,  a  good  size,  and  is  eager  for  its 
food.      Teach    it    to    drink,    the    first 
thing,   treating   it   gently.     This   will 
save  you   trouble  both   with   the  calf 
and   its   mother.     After  the   first   ten 
days  you  can  begin   feeding   it  skim 
milk.      The    ration    should    be    three 
tablespoon fuls  of  oil  meal,  which  has 
been  boiled  in  water  until  it  is  quite 
thick,  added  to  six  quarts  of  skim  milk. 
If  you  see  this  causes  bowel  trouble, 
lessen   the   quantity   of   oil   meal   and 
give  one  teaspoonful  of  rennet  extract 
in   one   quart  of   whole   milk.     When 
the  calf  is  two  weeks  old   it  may  be 
given  a  small  quantity  of  clean   hay 
each    day.      Keep    the    calf's    quarters 
clean  and   dry  and   free  from   drafts, 
and  you  will  have  good  luck  every  time. 
Stick  to  your  local  creameries  and 
cheese  factories,  so  that  you  can  raise 
calves  and  pigs.    Do  not  run  wild  after 
the  city   man's   fancy   prices   that  do 
not  always  materialize,  and  you  will 
die  a  richer  man  than  your  neighbor 
who  sells  his  milk,  buys  his  meat  and 
butter,  and,  when  he  wants  a  cow,  pays 
$150  up.  New  York. 
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Our  Plan  with  Hogs 

(Concluded  from  paa«  106) 

with  cholera  or  any  kind  of  disease 
among  our  hogs.  We  keep  plenty  of 
charcoal  where  they  can  have  free  ac- 
cess to  it.  They  have  a  bathing  pool 
in  which  we  keep  a  quantity  of  crude 
oil,  which  settles  the  lice  question. 
One  thing  we  are  especially  careful 
about,  and  that  is  their  drinking  water 
and  sleeping  quarters.  We  disinfect 
their  beds  every  week  or  so  with  a 
strong  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  We 
put  a  little  of  this  in  their  drinking 
water  occasionally.  To  sum  It  all 
up,  we  have  had  very  marked  suc- 
cess in  growing  swine  in  a  small  way. 
W€8t  Virginia. 


Scrap  the  scrub  sire. 


Pure  Breds  vs.  Scrubs 

(Concluded  from  page  105) 

while  pure-bred  cows  are  selling  for 
1200  to  $500  each.  Quite  a  difference, 
eh?  We  thought  we  were  too  poor  to 
buy  registered  stock  twelve  years  ago, 
but  we  made  a  big  mistake  by  not 
doing  so. 

Another  mistake  we  made  was  by 
not  putting  water  into  the  cow  stable 
so  that  the  cows  could  drink  at  will. 
The  cheapest  way  to  water  milk  is 
through  the  cow,  and  I  find  the  best 
way  to  do  that  is  to  keep  water  before 
the  cows  all  the  time.  I  believe  we 
have  lost  money  enough  every  year  to 
have  put  the  water  Into  the  barn, 
besides  the  inconvenience  of  having  to 
let  the  cows  out  and  cutting  a  hole  In 
the  ice  so  that  the  cow  could  get  but 
half  the  water  she  needed. 

No  man  keeping  cows  is  too  poor  to 
own  pure-bred  stock  or  have  drinking 
cups  Installed  in  the  bam.  They  sure 
pay  big  dividends.         Pennsylvania. 
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Raising  the  Dairy  Calf 


W.  p.  McSPARRAN 


Even  the  physical  slow  movement  of 
such  large  bodies  as  the  dairy  farmer 
Is  controlled  by  natural  laws  and  con- 
sequences,  which   is  to   say  that  the 
scarcity   of  cows   has  advanced   their 
price   to  about  what  It  costs  to  eco- 
nomically produce  them — an  operation 
of  the  old  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
which  law  some  of  our  radical  friends 
want  to  tell  us  is  no  longer  operative 
under  present  civic  conditions.    It  does 
not   take  a  very   ancient  memory  to 
recall  when  really  good  cows  of  native 
breeding  or  perhaps  of  the  good  grades 
sold  for  about  $50,  and  of  course  every- 
one who  knows  anything  about  farm 
stock  knows,  and  knew  then,  that  no 
one    could    produce    a    cow    for    that 
money,  even  If  he  stole  the  feed.    But 
a  few  farmers  here  and  there  finally 
came  to  realize  the  losing  side  of  the 
cow   proposition    and  dropped   out  as 
producers    of    the    grade    or    native 
strains.      The    number    of    awakened 
farmers  increased  gradually — as  farm 
changes     always     come — till     demand 
overtook  supply,  and  we  therefore  now 
have   the  better   prices.     As  a  result 
we   now    have    an    Increasing   interest 
in  the  raising  of  calves  for  dairy  cows. 
Under  these  conditions  the  first  ques- 
tion that  should  be  considered  by  the 
careful  dairyman  who  has  the  improve- 
ment of  his  herd  in  view  must  be:    Is 
the  calf  worth  raising?    Does  It  Inherit 
performance?     Does  it   inherit  consti- 
tution?    Was  Its  dam  a  good  cow,  a 
rich,  cwitinuous  milker;  did  she  have 
good  udder  and  teats;"  was  It  a  pleasure 
or  an  aggravation  to  milk  her;  did  she 
give  enough  milk  In  a  year  to  pay  for 
her  feed  and  the  labor  expended  upon 
her,  pay  for  her  natural  depreciation 
In  value  and  give  such  a  profit  on  all 
this  commensurate  with  the  modest  ex- 
pectations of  the  farmer?     If  she  can- 
not answer  all  or  most  of  these  ques- 
tions   in    the    affirmative,    she    is    a 
questionable  breeding  animal  for  the 
farmer-dairyman    who    Is    desirous    of 
having  his  herd  grow  better  year  by 
year,    as    a    good    farmer    expects    his 
lands   and   herds   to  grow,   under   his 
wise  stewardship. 

Then,  again,  what  of  the  sire  of  this 
calf  that  is  to  make  a  cow?  Has  he 
many  generations  of  good  animals  back 
of  him?  Has  there  been  an  intensifica- 
tion of  his  good  blood  by  wise  selection 
and  breeding  along  lines  of  actual 
family  dairy  performance,  so  that  for 
him  to  sidestep  his  Inheritance  of  dairy 
nobility  would  be  a  thing  against  ex- 
pectation? Is  he  intensely  prepotent? 
Was  his  mother  a  cow  that  could 
answer  all  the  questions  asked  of  the 
cow  above  in  a  most  emphatic  affirma- 
tion? Is  he  robust  of  health,  a  mascu- 
line, masterful  bull?  If  he  is  not  all 
these  things,  then  very  decidedly  the 
raising  of  his  offspring  for  the  fond 
making  of  better  cows  is  a  dream  that 
is  bound  to  bring  disappointment  and 
loss  at  the  awakening.  Life  is  too 
short  and  human  endeavor  too  vital 
for  us  to  risk  failure  when  we  may 
be  sure. 

Having  secured  all  these  simple 
things  for  an  heritance  of  the  heifer 
calf  we  shall  raise.  It  is  well  If  we  are 


simple  pedigree  has  its  limitations  and 
is  merely  a  chart  to  guide  the  breeder 
as  to  what  he  may  expect  from  the 
calf.     Positively    In   no    sense   can    It 
take  the  place  of  feed  and  care.     In- 
deed,   these    marvelous    Inheritances, 
being  acquired  characteristics,  are  ab- 
solutely dependent  upon  the  care  that 
shall  be  given  the  calf  in  nourishment 
and    environment   for   their    full   and 
profitable  development,  and  any  periods 
of  neglect   in   care  or  feed   are   very 
sure  to  be  a  minus  factor  In  the  full 
future  usefulness  of  the  cow.    In  other 
words,  even  with  bad  care  and  under- 
nourishment the  calf  with  such  an  in- 
heritance may  grow  to  be  a  very  good 
animal,  but  if  she  is  to  attain  the  full 
measure  of  her  possible  potential  use- 
fulness, it  must  always  be  by  reason 
of  her  having  never  been  abused  nor 
underfed;    and    if   she    shall   make   a 
fairly   good    cow    with    some   neglect, 
with  no  neglect  she  should  be  a  won- 
derfully good  one,  perhaps  a  fortune 
and  history  maker. 

The  calves  of  the  rich  milking  breeds 
are  apt  to  be  born  lacking  some  of  the 


full  amount  of  the  first  milk.     After 
the   first   feeding  it  is  a  measure  of 
wise  precaution  to  remove  the  calf  from 
the  dam  and  permit  it  to  feed  lightly, 
say  three  times  daily.     If  the  calf  is 
entirely  separated  from  the  dam  after 
the  first  feeding,  and  subsequently  fed 
by  hand  from  a  clean  vessel,  the  dam's 
milk  being  rich  and  the  calf  not  strong, 
the  milk  should  be  reduced  one-third 
to  one-half  with  warm  water,  care  being 
exercised  to  have  the  mixture  at  blood 
heat  and  the  vessel  always  clean.     I 
have  recently  noticed,  in  the  matter  of 
calf    feeding,    that    some    professional 
folks  who  should  know  better  reccwn- 
mend   reducing   rich   milk   for   infant 
calf   feeding  with   skim   milk   instead 
of  water.    Now,  obviously  this  is  blind 
leading,  for  it  is  a  serious  unbalancing 
of  the  food  that  nature  gave  in  perfect 
balance  for  the  feeding  of  the  young. 
By  adding  water,  which  is  neutral,  the 
original  contents  of  the  milk  are  main- 
tained in  their  relative  natural  propor- 
tions, all  diluted  to  the  needs  of  the 
youngster.     By   diluting  the   too    rich 
milk  with   skim  milk  we  are  simply 
adding  to  the  elements  that  are  most 
troublesome  to  the  shy  digestion,  and 
instead  of  correcting  the  danger  of  the 


must  consume  our  cake  if  we  are  to 
have  it,  and  certainly  the  cake  must 
be  forthcoming  for  the  cow  to  make 
good  the  promise  we  entertained  in 
her  inheritance. 

Men — actual  dairymen — do  not  milk 
pedigrees,  but  the  pedigree  starts  the 
cow  and  is  a  dependable  chart  of  what 
the  cow  may  do  in  the  hands  of  a  wise 
and  generous  feeder  astute  enough  to 
invest  in  his  good  pedigreed  cow  all  the 
proper  feed  she  can  eat  and  digest. 

Pennsylvania. 
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rich    milk    we    are    in 
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physical  vigor  and  development  of  the 
rugged  native  stock — the  pedigree  of 
which  has  been  the  old  order  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest— with  a  natural 
predisposition  to  attacks  of  calf  mala- 
dies If  such  be  present  where  the  calf 
is  born.  If  such  is  the  case,  the  owner 
must  be  alertly  watchful,  not  so  much 
to  cure  trouble  when  It  arrives,  but 
to  ward  off  its  coming. 

The  chief  cause  of  such  troubles  with 
the  new-born  calf  from  a  very  rich 
milking  dam  is  in  overfeeding.  Danger 
from  this  cause  is  often  invidious  in 
its  approach,  and  may  become  very 
firmly  established  and  dangerous  before 
the  caretaker  is  aware  of  its  presence. 
Therefore  caution  is  always  to  be 
recommended — caution  in  seeing  that 
the  baby  calf  Is  not  allowed  to  fill  Its 
stomach  beyond  the  point  of  safety.  If 
there  be  any  doubt  where  this  point 
exists,  always  take  advantage  of  the 
doubt  and  remove  the  calf  from  the 
dam  while  the  calf  Is  yet  hungry.  I 
have  never  had  a  calf  to  starve,  but 
have  had   lots  of  them  die  from  too 


conversant  with  some  of  the  essential  \  much  rich  milk.     The  calf  should  be 
things  In  Its  care  and  feed.     In  this 
connection  we  should  remember  that 


allowed  to  suck  the  mother  the  first 
time  without  stint,  in  order  to  get  a 


naturally    too 
creasing  it. 

As  the  calf  gets  older  it  Is,  of  course, 
able  to  take  all  skim  milk,  which 
should  displace  the  whole  milk  very 
gradually  and  watchfully.  It  Is  not  ad- 
visable to  make  thia  change  completely 
till  the  calt  is  three  or  four  weeks  old. 
At  the  latter  age  the  calf  will  begin 
to  nibble  at  hay  or  the  blades  of  silage 
and  take  small  quantities  of  cracked 
corn  or  crushed  oats  or  the  two  mixed; 
or,  if  available,  good  linseed  oil  meal 
may  profitably  take  the  place  of  the 
oats  In  this  early  ration,  and  usually 
can  profitably  remain  part  of  the  ration 
that  was  started  with  the  calf  all 
through  the  life  of  the  heifer  and 
the  cow. 

As  soon  as  safety  will  permit,  the 
calf  should  be  encouraged  in  heavy 
e^ing,  always  with  sufficient  bulk  in 
the  ration  to  develop  large  holding 
capacity.  Obviously  the  dainty  eater 
can  n^ver  become  the  great  milking 
cow,  for  primarily  the  feed  must  carry 
to  her  functions  the  elements  she  shall, 
with  a  skill  beyond  that  of  the  alche- 
mist, transmute  into  the  wonderful 
fluid  men  have  named  milk.    The  cow 


P]^IZE  LETTEB 

Weighing"  the  Milk 

S.   M.  TBIMBLE 

Not  long  ago.  In  soliciting  members 
for  a  cow-testing  association,  a  dairy- 
man  remarked   to   me   that   he   defied 
any  stranger  to  come  into  his  barn  and 
tell   him   which    his   best    cows   were. 
At  the  time,  I  was  not  in  a  position 
to   fully   explain   the  matter  to  him; 
since    then    he    has    been    approached 
again  and  has  begun  "to  see  the  light." 
In  my  own  experience,  weighing  the 
milk  of  each  cow  is  a  very  profitable 
and  interesting  part  of  the  dairy  work, 
as  it  not  only  tells  you  just  how  much 
each  cow  is  giving,  but  also  tells  the 
feeder  the  condition  of  each  individual 
In  the  herd.     At  the  end  of  the  week 
I  like  to  take  the  records  and  scruti- 
nize each  one  carefully.     Many  pecul- 
iarities  can   be   found.     For   instance, 
old  "Bess"  has  been  making  14  pounds 
daily    for   three    weeks.      Monday    she 
Jumped  up  to  16  pounds.    What  is  the 
reason?     Did  the   feeder   give   her  an 
extra  scoop  of  feed,  or  had  the  water 
bowl  been  stopped  up  so  she  had  not 
been  getting  enough  water  previously, 
or  had  the  regular  milker  been  "cut- 
ting"   because    she    has    been    a   hard 
milker?     All   these   things  and   many 
more  are  very  Important  to  the  dairy- 
man, and  it  is  only  by  keeping  accurate 
records    that    he   can    tell    where    the 
profitable  cows  are. 

Our  state  college  men  tell  us  to  feed 
grain  In  proportion  to  the  milk  each 
cow  gives.  We  can  not  do  this  unless 
we  know  what  each  does  give.  There 
has  been  no  man  born  yet  who  can 
walk  into  a  barn  and  look  over  the 
cows  and  positively  say  that  No.  1  is 
the  highest  producer  or  the  most  profit- 
able cow,  because  her  skin  is  soft,  or 
her  ears  are  long,  or  she  Is  a  "brlndle," 
or  any  one  of  a  half  dozen  character- 
istics. However,  If  he  follows  up  his 
opinions  by  the  Babcock  test  and  the 
milk  scales,  and  shows  us,  we  can  then 
begin  to  believe  that  he  Is  telling  the 
truth.  Pennsylvania, 


The  Pennsylvania  State  College  won 
first  place  on  creamery  butter  and  first 
on  Cheddar  cheese  at  the  recent  Har- 
risburg  Farm  Products  Show.  Second 
place  on  creamery  butter  was  taken 
by  the  Doylestown  creamery,  third  by 
Bedminster  Dairy  Association,  fourth 
by  Grove  City  Creamery  Company,  and 
fifth  by  Tinlcum  Dairy  Association. 


Alfalfa  thrives  well  where  good 
drainage  is  provided,  where  there  is 
plenty  of  lime  in  the  soil  and  where 
the  soil  Is  In  a  fair  state  of  fertility. 

liycoming  county,  with  1220  square 
miles,  has  the  largest  area  of  any 
county  In  Pennsylvania,  and  Montour 
is  the  smallest,  with  130  square  miles. 
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Forage  Crops  for  Swine 


"W.  H.  TOMHAVE 


The  use  of  forage  crops  for  swine 
is  becoming  more  general  in  nearly 
every  section  where  hogs  are  grown. 
It  is  generally  recognized  that  such  a 
'system  of  swine  growing  materially 
reduces  the  cost  of  production  and  also 
improves  the  general  health  of  the 
swine.  The  field  demonstrations  that 
have  been  conducted  by  the  various 
agricultural  colleges  have  done  much 
to  change  the  attitude  of  farmers  re- 
garding the  use  of  forage  crops  in 
swine  growing. 

During  the  summer  of  1919  a  series 
of  thirty-three  demonstrations  in  four- 
teen different  counties  were  conducted 
t>y  the  animal  husbandry  extension 
division  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  In  their  demonstrations  a 
number  of  different  forage  crops  were 
used,  and  a  total  of  1017  pigs  were 
included  in  the  test.  The  pigs  were 
kept  on  forage  crops  for  an  average 
period  of  114  days  from  the  time  they 
■were  put  on  pasture.  The  average 
weight  of  these  pigs  at  the  time  they 
were  put  on  forage  was  45  pounds  per 
head.  The  final  weight  at  the  time 
the  pigs  were  removed  from  forage 
was  135  pounds,  making  an  average 
daily  gain  during  the  pasture  period 
of  .79  pound.  In  order  that  pigs  will 
do  well  on  pasture,  they  must  be  sup- 
plied with  some  grain  in  addition  to 
the  forage. 

The  total  amount  of  grain  required 
to  make  100  pounds  of  gain  on  pasture 
was  312  pounds,  which  is  from  150  to 
175  pounds  less  than  is  required  to 
make  the  same  amount  of  gain  where 
no  pasture  is  allowed.  It  meant  in 
this  case  a  saving  of  about  33  per  cent, 
of  the  normal  grain  requirement  for 
mowing  pigs.  The  average  cost  of 
grain  on  these  different  farms  was 
$3.21  per  hundred  pounds,  which  makes 
the  total  grain  cost  for  100  pounds  of 
gain  on  forage  $10.02.  The  forage  cost 
per  hundred  pounds  of  gain  was  $3.27. 
This  sum  covers  such  items  as  man 
and  horse  labor,  rent  of  land,  seed, 
fertilizer,  fence,  labor  in  feeding  and 
interest  on  investment.  In  this  case, 
since  all  items  of  expense  have  been 
charged,  it  is  only  fair  to  allow  credit 
for  the  manure  produced  for  every 
hundred  pounds  gain  made.  A  credit 
of  80  cents  per  hundred  pounds  gain 
was  allowed,  making  the  net  cost  of 
making  100  pounds  of  gain  $12.49. 
Assuming  that  163  pounds  of  grain 
•were  saved  in  producing  100  pounds  of 
gain,  it  would  amount  to  $5.23;  deduct- 
ing $2.43,  the  forage  cost  of  making 
100  pounds  of  gain,  there  was  a  net 
saving  of  $2.80  per  hundred  pounds  of 
pork  produced.  The  total  pork  pro- 
duced on  the  33  farms  while  the  pigs 
were  on  forage  was  91,785  pounds, 
which,  if  figured  at  a  saving  of  $2.80 
per  hundred,  would-  amount  to  $2570 
as  saved  by  these  33  farmers  by  using 
forage  crops. 

A  total  of  80  acres  were  used  for 
forage  on  these  demonstrations,  or  an 
average  of  13  pigs  to  one  acre.  After 
allowing  for  all  items  of  expense,  there 
was  a  profit  of  $37.12  per  acre  from 
the  land  that  was  ssed  for  the  forage 
crops. 

Dwarf  Essex  rape  is  one  of  the  best 
forage  crops  to  use  for  swine.  It  can 
te  grown  practically  any  time  during 


the  growing  season.  It  is  relished  by 
the  hogs,  and  supplies  a  large  amount 
of  nutritious  feed  per  acre.  The  cost 
of  the  seed  for  an  acre  is  low  compared 
with  practically  all  other  forage  crops. 
It  can  usually  be  purchased  at  from 
15  to  25  cents  per  pound,  and  from 
5  to  8  pounds  are  required  to  seed  an 
acre  of  ground. 


A  Bucks  County  Berkshire  Sale 

N.    E.    GAUBEK 

The  best  thing  that  the  Berkshire 
breeders  of  Bucks  county  ever  did  for 
the  county  was  to  hold  a  consignment 
sale  of  well-bred,  typy  animals,  not 
the  cast-off  material  of  the  various 
herds,  but  the  "honest-to-goodness" 
stuff.  The  highest  price  received  for 
any  animal  on  February  14th,  at  the 
sale  stables  in  Doylestown,  Pa.,  was 
$400  for  an  aged  boar  belonging  to 
R.  E.  Atkinson,  Wrightstown,  Pa. 
This  boar.  May  Belle's  Masterpiece 
20th,  has  been  in  Mr.  Atkinson's  herd 
for  quite  some  time,  and  he  had  to 
get  other  breeding  lines.  This  boar 
was  bought  by  the  Herdlea  Farms,  New 
Hope,  Pa.  The  highest  price  bred  sow, 
Neshaminy  Artful  Belle,  brought  $205. 
She  was  owned  by  a  13-year-old  girl 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Bucks 
County  Pig  Club  in  1919.  This  sow 
was  sired  by  the  $400  boar,  and  bred 
to  Fearnaught  of  Meadowsweet. 

The  hogs  for  the  sale  were  all  well 
selected,  and  the  poor  stuff  culled  out 
before  the  sale  day.  A  committee  of 
five  was  appointed  to  pass  on  the  ani- 
mals before  the  sale,  and  to  this  com- 
mittee belongs  the  credit  for  building 
up  the  great  demand  for  the  animals 
at  the  sale.  At  one  place  three  animals 
were  rejected,  and  the  owner  promptly 
said  that  if  any  others  were  offered  it 
would  be  taking  his  best  stuff.  "What 
are  you  doing,  taking  only  good  ani- 
mals for  the  sale?"  he  asked  in  surprise. 

The  sale  of  forty-one  hogs  amounted 
to  $4300,  a  little  over  $103  each.  A 
thing  that  Bucks  county  is  proud  of 
is  that  seventeen  of  the  animals  re- 
mained in  the  county.  It  is  hoped 
that  next  year  there  will  be  more  than 
ten  consignees  for  the  sale,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  there  will  be  less  trouble 
in  finding  the  type  that  is  wanted. 
The  entire  sale  was  managed  locally. 
W.  W.  Blake  Arkcoll,  manager  of  the 
Herdlea  Farms,  and  E.  Newlin  Brown, 
both  members  of  the  Berkshire  Asso- 
ciation, were  largely  responsible  for 
Its  success. 


Painting  Milk  Cans 
It  is  a  common  practice  to  paint  milk 
cans,  but  as  a  rule  the  dairyman's  only 
thought  in  doing  it  is  to  enable  him  to 
pick  out  his  cans  more  readily  from 
among  others  when  they  are  put  out 
on  station  platforms  by  train  crews. 

The  object  in  painting  should  be  a 
double  one,  which  can  be  attained  at  no 
increase  in  cost.  That  is,  by  selecting 
the  right  kind  of  paint  the  can  is  made 
easily  distinguishable  by  its  color,  and 
is  also  made  rustproof  by  the  use  of  a 
special  metal  paint.  This  rust-inhlbitive 
paint  should  at  least  be  applfed  to  the 
bottom  of  the  can,  as  the  protective 
plating  of  tin  is  soon  worn  off  there, 
and  the  unprotected  iron  then  becomes 
a  quick  and  easy  prey  for  ruBt> 


Farm  Happenings 

AS    TOLD    BY    THE    BOSS 

The  first  lot  of  hothouse  lambs  have 
beem  shipped  to  market.  They  weighed 
from  35  to  45  pounds  each.  This 
seems  to  be  the  desired  weight  at  this 
time  of  the  year. 


"  It  has  been  a  hard  winter  to  take 
care  of  the  live  stock,  on  account  of 
the  large  amount  of  snow.  The  stock 
has  been  doing  well,  however,  and 
should  come  through  the  winter  in 
good  shape. 


Most  of  the  brood  sows  have  been 
bred  for  March  farrowing  so  that  the 
pigs  will  be  of  uniform  age.  An  old 
building  is  being  repaired  which  will 
be  used  for  a  farrowing  house.  A 
small  room  is  built  in  one  end  in  which 
a  stove  can  be  put  and  the  little  pigs 
kept  warm  during  cold  weather. 


"We  have  placed  our  order  for  Car 
nadian  field  peas  and  Dwarf  E^ssex 
rape.  This  is  done  so  that  the  seed 
is  on  hand  when  the  time  comes  to 
put  in  forage  crops  for  swine  and 
sheep. 


The  pure-bred  ewes  have  been  lamb- 
ing during  the  past  few  weeks,  and  the 
lambs  are  strong  and  healthy.  It  has 
been  pretty  cold  at  times,  but  they  will 
get  a  good  start  and  be  pretty  well 
developed  before  the  hot  summer 
weather  comes. 

The  steers  in  the  feed  lot  continue 
to  do  well,  and  will  be  ready  for 
market  about  the  middle  of  April. 
They  will  have  a  hard  time  to  pay 
for  their  feed  bill  if  the  tone  of  the 
cattle  market  does  not  strengthen. 
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Better  Jacks  for  Sires 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Standard  Jack  and  Jennet 
Registry  of  America,  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  June,  1920,  was  set  for  closing 
the  registry  against  foundation  regis- 
trations. The  matter  of  closing  the 
registry  has  been  up  for  co^ideration 
at  each  of  the  meetings  during  the 
past  few  years.  Action  has  been  post- 
poned each  time,  for  the  reason  that 
it  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that 
it  was  of  the  most  vital  importance  to 
the  jack  and  mule  industries  that  the 
bulk  of  the  best  jack  stock  should  be 
registered  before  the  registry  closed. 
The  report  of  the  secretary,  William  E. 
Morton,  Scarritt  Building,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  on  October  6,  1919,  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  registry  had 
18,215  entries;  that  three  volumes  of 
the  stud  book,  containing  12,000  entries, 
have  been  published  and  placed  in  cir- 
culation, and  that  the  copy  for  Vol.  IV, 
with  4000  entries,  was  about  ready  for 
the  printer;  that  the  registry  was 
recognized  throughout  the  country  by 
the  states  having  stallion  registration 
laws  and  by  the  National  Association 
of  Stallion  Registration  Boards. 


It's  all  in  knowing  how.  Milking  by 
machine  does  not  harm  the  herd  nor 
reduce  the  milk  flow,  experiments 
show,  but  the  machines  want  to  be 
properly  handled  and  cleaned. 


From  the  Atlantic  to  Iowa  and  from 
Tennessee  to  Canada,  clover  is  the  key 
crop  in  the  rotation.     Don't  forget  it! 


For  Cows 
Only 


'Ml 


Stop  Losing  Calfes 

Abortion  is  unnatural,  and  denotes  a  nm- 
doMTO  condition  of  the  genital  offaui. 
StraagthenlketeoRBuu  andthey  will  iCMl 
the  ravages  of  the  Abortion  germ* 


KOW-KURE  is  a  medicine  that 
diractly  oa  the  genital  and  digestive  onao^ 
giving  diem  the  vigor  of  peifect  health.  Cowt 
tieated  with  KO  W.ICURE:  before  calviaa 
do  not  cUxt  You  save  bodi  the  caU  and 
thecow'sheahfabyusingd>e  KOW.KURE 
pceventive  treatment. 


KOW-lCUREfa  shoinvilitsliUbdMi 
aad  liwtmeotcf  ReluMd  AftMiirtb, 

Baadie*.  Scoun  sod  A^Fefcc.  SMbrhuA 
dssler*  and  dniggHts;  60c  and  $1.20.  Wnla 
fo/faM  book.  "Tha  Homa  Cow  Doctor.** 

Dury  Assodatiaa  Co..    LyadoaTJlIe,  Vl. 


To  Prevent  or  Treat 

ABORTION 


mm 


PHILADELPHIA 
SILOS 

4'z6"  Posts,  Ba.T«U. 
•d  Doora,  Iron  Lad- 
der, aelected  mate- 
rial, strong  hoopa. 
A  Real  Silo. 
Op«ning  Roof  for 
a  full  Silo  Mrithout 
refilling. 

Enailage    Cuttera, 
Feed  Trucks, 
Wood  Tanka. 

Wnta  tor  catlagaa  aad 
.  priest. 

E.  F.  SCHLICTER  CO. 
10S.1SthStPhila.Pa. 


Color  Sells  Butter 

Add  a  rich  "June  shade"  to  th^ 
spleiKlid  taste  of  your  butter  and 
get  top  prices.    Try  itl    It  payil 

Dandjalion 

p^  BRAND      ^TW^^        m 

ButtenColor 


gives  that  even,  golden  shade  everybody 
wants.  Purely  vegetable.  H&rmlesa.  Meets 
all  laws.  Small  bottle  costs  few  cent* 
ai  any  store.    Enough  to  color  fiOO  lbs. 


Save  25%  on  Roofing 


lOKKTUBT  Boll  Hooflac  ta  sold  dbMl 
Ifraas  fastoryto  yoa.  B«st  and  cfaMBcst  iaAflMrica 
ILoaamsraatM.  Frsisfat  paid.  14  abippinc  potnta. 
IracC  8«Bd  for  sunplM,  cataloa  aodlMrcmlB 

FCaiTUilWI.M.232  MrsioWiS  Mg.  E  JtJL««<«,il. 


REQ.  P.  CHINAS,  BERKSHIRES,  C.  WHITES, 

LarKe  ntraina,  all  tn(e^,  mated  not  alctn.  Bred  Hows, 
Service  Boars,  Lincoln  Service  Bncica,  Grade  Ouero- 
sey  and  Holstein  Calves.    Collies  and  Besgle  Pups. 

Send  itampfor  prieet  and  CHreulari. 
P.  P.  HAMILTOM,  Coeltr«BTllle,  P*. 


DUROCS 


Write  for  prices 
and  pediarees  on 
Young  Fin, Bred 
— — —  "^^ ^—  Sows  and  Hervlcs 

Boara.  Mail  10c.  atampa  for  book.  "How  to  Ralss 
Tlofs."  if aks  an  appointment  to  vlalt  otir  farma  at 
Enfield,  Conn.     BIITIILa  WkMIM.  44  Ohar«b  St.,  I.f .  Oltr* 

AMTAIinnil  stralsht,  solid  lisht  fawn  Jersey 
DCAWIirUL,  Bull,  H  months  old.  Hch  in  the 
great  Noble  of  Oaklanda  blood.  A  bargain  and  a 
prise.        W.  P.  MaSPABBAM,  Paralao,  Pa. 
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Practical  Sheep  Notes 


EDOAR  L. 

No  matter  what  other  work  we  may 
have  to  do,  it  is  well  nigh  imperative 
that  we  shall  look  after  the  ewes  when 
the  lambs  are  coming.  A  few  losses  of 
lambs  at  birth  will  take  oft  all  the 
profits  for  the  season.    Care  counts. 

When  we  are  taking  note  of  the 
Talue  of  sheep  growing  to  the  country, 
we  do  not  always  think  of  it  that 
sheep  furnish  a  great  deal  of  the 
leather  that  is  used  in  making  shoes, 
gloves  and  other  articles  of  wearing 
apparel.  I  was  struck  by  the  state- 
ment made  the  other  day  by  a  man 
who  said  that  all  the  sheep  In  the  New 
England  states,  if  slaughtered,  and 
their  skins  taken  to  one  factory  in 
Massachusetts,  would  not  provide  a 
two  days'  supply  for  the  manufacturers 


VINCENT 

things.  How  is  it  that  we  do  not 
realize  the  money  value  of  sheep,  say- 
ing nothing  about  the  philanthropic 
bearing  it  has  on  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  the  people  of  the  world? 

That  was  a  fine  demonstration  which 
was  made  at  the  Massachusetts  Sheep 
Growers'  Association  the  other  day 
when  two  boys,  13  years  of  age,  named 
Leroy  Dickinson  and  Eugene  Graves, 
brought  before  the  people  present  some 
of  the  sheep  they  had  cared  for.  These 
boys  are  members  of  the  junior  exten- 
sion service  of  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College.  If  I  do  not  miss  my 
guess,  a  good  many  people  went  home 
saying  to  themselves:  "I'll  get  some 
more  sheep.  If  those  boys  could  do 
all  that,  I  know  I  can."    They  can,  too. 


If  the  milk  industry  is  allowed  to 
suffer  a  slump  in  the  state,  all  agri- 
culture and  every  other  industry  will 
suffer,  declared  the  speaker.  He  disap- 
proved of  state  control  of  the  industry. 


of  leather  goods.    And  that  is  only  one 
little  corner  of  the  world. 

For  all  of  that,  however,  I  do  not 
think  I  will  greatly  increase  my  flock 
at  present;  neither  would  I  advise 
others  to  do  so.  A  few  more  would 
be  all  right.  If  every  sheep  farmer 
would  add,  say,  two  or  three  sheep  to 
his  flock,  it  would  relieve  the  situation 
very  much. 

In  my  travels  I  have  lately  seen  a 
number  of  farms  that  do  not  produce 
anything  worth  mentioning.  Parts  of 
these  farms  cannot  be  plowed,  they  are 
BO  rough  and  stony.  But  they  would 
provide  flne  pasture  for  sheep.  The 
owners  of  many  of  these  farms  could 
do  nothing  better  with  them— unless  it 
might  be  to  set  them  to  growing 
timber — ^than  to  keep  sheep  on  them. 
Now  they  receive  very  little  return 
from  these  farms,  but  sheep  would 
prove  highly  profitable. 

The  people  of  the  part  of  the  country 
where  the  writer  lives  are  not  much  on 
eating  lamb  or  mutton.     Why?    Well, 
for   one  thing,   they    cannot   get   this 
kind  of  meat.    Either  there  is  none  to 
be  found  on  the  market,  or  it  is  so 
high  in  price  that  folks  cannot  afford 
to  buy  it.     There  ought  to  be  a  syste- 
matic   campaign    to    show    people   the 
value  of  mutton  as  an  article  of  food. 
There  is  absolutely  no  kind  of  meat 
that  is  cleaner  and  more  healthful  than 
that    from   sheep.     It   comes   straight 
from   the   earth,   in   the  form   of  the 
purest  vegetable  matter  known  to  man- 
kind.    Sheep  never  eat  anything  that 
would  make  poor  or  unhealthful  meat. 
as  the  hog  or  the  hen  may.     People 
should   be  helped   to  understand   this 
better   than    they   do.     And    then,    as 
the  demand  for  mutton  increases,  the 
supply  ought  to  be  increased  accord- 
ingly.    Were  this  done,  the  health  of 
the   nation    would    be    improved,    and 
more  people  could  afford  to  buy  and  to 
wear  clothing  with  wool  in  it. 

When  the  last  census  was  taken  this 
country  had  48,000,000  head  of  sheep. 
That  was  32,000,000  less  than  we  had 
at  one  time.  Whose  fault  was  it  that 
this  great  falling  off  took  place?  I  put 
the  question  to  myself,  and  I  cannot 
say  that  I  am  altogether  guiltless. 

Now,  I  say  "guiltless,"  because  I  be- 
lieve it  is  very  nearly  a  crime  when 
those  farmers  who  are  well  situated 
for  the  carrying  on  of  the  sheep  in- 
dustry do  not  bear  their  part  of  sup- 
plying the  great  need  for  wool  and 
meat  of  this  kind.  We  are  a  people 
quick   to   see   the  economical   side  of 


Vevo  York. 


Rank  in  the  Various  Crops 
and  Live  Stock 

The  following  shows  the  counties  in 
Pennsylvania  that  rank  first  in  the 
various  crops  and  live  stock: 

Lancaster  —  Wheat,     corn,     tobacco, 
horses  and  beef  cattle. 
Berks — Oats  and  rye. 
Bradford — Buckwheat  and  hay. 
Center — Barley. 
Lehigh — Potatoes. 
Chester — Milch  cows  and  alfalfa- 
Crawford — Cattle  other   than   milch 
cows. 


rm^ 


York — Mules  and  swine. 
Washlngfton — Sheep. 
Franklin    and    Adams — Apples    and 
peaches. 

Erie — Grapes. 

Certain  wisely-conceived  legislation 
to  improve  marketing  conditions  is 
clearly  important,  but  legislation  can- 
not be  relied  on  to  correct  all  the  weak- 
nesses of  our  distributing  system,  said 
George  Livingston,  chief  of  the  federal 
bureau  of  markets,  in  an  address  at 
Farmers'  Week  at  Cornell. 


The  state  horticultural  society  at  its 
recent  meeting  in  Harrisburg  passed  a 
resolution  requesting  the  director  of 
the  bureau  of  markets  to  establish 
standard  grades  for  apples  for  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania. 


The  Milk  Situation  in  New  York 

The  seriousness  of  the  milk  situation 
in  New  York  state  was  one  of  the 
important  things  discussed  at  Farmers' 
Week  at  Cornell,  during  the  second  I 
week  in  February.  The  interest  this 
year  showed  no  decrease,  although  the 
blocked  roads  and  the  large  amount  of 
illness  the  state  over  reacted  somewhat 
on  attendance.  The  large  number  of 
persons  who  have  become  regular  at- 
tendants is  considered  by  the  college 
especially  significant. 

Fred  Rasmussen,  secretary  of  agri- 
culture of  Pennsylvania,  was  one  who 
emphasized  the  seriousness  of  the  milk 
situation.  He  said  that  the  dairy  in- 
dustry of  New  York  state  today  is 
confronted  by  a  real  crisis,  and  "the 
next  few  months  will  tell  whether  or 
not  this  great  industry  is  to  continue 
to  flourish  or  whether  the  great  im- 
petus given  by  war  conditions  and 
needs  Is  to  be  lost." 
V  He  began  his  address  by  showing 
how  before  the  war  America's  imports 
of  dairy  products  were  rapidly  increas- 
ing. The  war  stopped  this,  and  the 
exports  increased  enormously.  Now 
importation  has  again  been  resumed, 
and  with  the  drop  in  the  European 
exchange  rate  the  American  market 
has  become  extremely  attractive  to  the 
European  farmer. 

"But  foreign  competition  is  only  one 
of  the  problems  confronting  the  dairy- 
man," said  the  speaker.  Others  he 
named  were  cost  of  feedstuffs,  cost  of 
labor,  advance  in  transportation  rates 
and  the  like.  He  urged  the  farmers 
to  help  meet  the  problem  of  feed  costs 
by  raising  more  feed  crops,  and  spoke 
especially  of  the  value  of  alfalfa,  as 
well  as  com. 

Other  fundamental  problems  which 
need  the  attention  of  the  dairy  farmer 
he  enumerated  as  Increased  production 
per  cow,  decreased  cost  of  produc- 
tion, Increased  consumption  of  milk 
and  dairy  products,  a  close  study  of 
the  markets  of  the  world,  and  the 
formation  of  co-operative  selling 
organizations. 

The  use  of  milk  may  be  greatly 
Increased,  he  thought,  by  a  campaign 
of  advertising  on  the  food  value  of 
milk.  This  would  not  only  "relieve 
the  Industry  from  a  surplus  in  case 
of  a  too  sudden  reduction  in  the  ex- 
ports, but  also  would  bring  forcibly 
to  the  attention  of  the  public,  milk 
as  an  indispensable  food." 


Solves  the  Heat  Question 
(or  Farm  Homes 


Throw  out  the  old,  dirty,  waateftil  metboda  of  beating  and  install  the  modern,  clean  and 
efficient  hot  water  radiator  heating  with  an  IDBAL-Arcola  Radiator-Boiler 

Make  your  farm  home  a  haven  of  comfort.  Wann  every  comer 
and  drafty  hallway.  Give  your  good  wife  and  yourself  the  comfort 
of  an  evenly  warmed  home  with  the  healthful  cleanliness  and  the 
^eat  fuel  saving  of  IDEAL  -  AMERICAN  heating. 

The  IDEAL-Arcola  Radiator  Boiler 

Gives  the  small  farm  house  the  complete  comfort  of  a  city  mansion.  The 
IDEAL-Arcola  heats  the  room  in  which  it  is  placed  and  drcxilates  its  surplus 
heat  to  the  AMERICAN  Radiators  in  adjoining  rooms.  It  Jieats  the  whole 
bouse  with  one  fire  and  lasts  as  long  as  the  building  stands. 

Shipped  complete  for  immediate  instanation 

The  beauty  of  the  IDEAL-Arcola  method  is  that  no  cellar  is  needed.  Everything 
Is  on  one  floor.  The  Areola  is  placed  in  any  room  that  has  a  chimney  ooonection. 
No  running  to  cellar. 
Same  water  is  used 
over  and  over  again 
for  years. 

Qeanly  heating— 
healthful  heat- 
ing—free from 
fire  risks! 

Unldce  ttovee,  there  are  no 
coal-gaa  leaks  into  the  liv- 
Ing-roocns.  The  IDBAL- 
Arcola  delivers  the  toft, 
radiant  warmth  of  hot 
w.tter — not  the  dry  bumt- 
o-Jt  atmosphere  of  stove 
heating.  There  is  no  6re 
risk  to  building — no  danger 
to  children — fire  lasts  for 
hours  I  The  Areola  burnt 
hard  or  soft  coal.  Brings 
cost  of  heating  down  to  the 
lowest  notch  —  and  gtvea 
IDBAL  comfort. 


Sisipte  way  of  heating  a  four-room  cellarlest  cottage  by  IDBAL. 
Areola  Radiator- Boiler  and  three  AMERICAN  Radiators 


Catalog  showing  open  views  of  houses,  with  Che  1DEAL> 
Areola  Boiler  in  position  vrill  be  mailed  (free).    Write  today 


Soldbyalldeaiera. 

Noesclusive 

agenta. 


AMRICANPADIATOR  fOWPANY 


Write  to 

Department  F  4S 

Chicago 
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Plants  for  the  Farm  Garden 


BEDDINQ    SWEET    POTATOES 

The  latter  part  of  March  the  sweet 
potatoes  should  be  bedded  to  make 
plants  for  setting  in  the  open  ground. 
In  the  great  sweet  potato  growing 
section  of  the  lower  parts  of  the 
Maryland-Delaware- Virginia  Peninsula, 
while  many  in  the  Virginia  end  grow 
plants  in  frames  under  glass  sashes, 
the  majority  of  the  growers  in  Mary- 
land and  lower  Delaware  simply  make 
a  shallow  excavation  for  the  manure- 
heated  bed,  cover  this  with  fine,  sandy 
soil,  and  when  the  heat  falls  somewhat 
they  bed  the  potatoes  and  cover  them 
with  similar  soil,  and  then  cover  the 
whole  bed  with  the  needles  of  the  pine 
trees.  When  the  plants  appear  the 
pine  needles  are  raked  off  on  sunny 
days  and  returned  at  night.  This 
answers  fairly  well,  as  the  Maryland 
growers  do  not  aim  at  competing  in 
earliness  with  the  Virginia  growers, 
but  cater  to  the  fall  crops  and  the 
winter  and  spring  market  from  large 
storage  houses. 

To  avoid  the  worst  pest  of  the  sweet 
potato,  I  have  found  that  the  best  ma- 
terial for  bedding  is  pure  pit  sand.  I 
use  an  ordinary  cold  frame  and  hotbed 
sashes,  but  I  make  no  hotbed.  I  make 
in  the  frame  a  layer  of  sand  three 
inches  thick.  On  this  I  place  the 
potatoes  just  so  as  not  to  actually 
touch.  Then  more  sand  is  added  to 
cover  the  potatoes  two  inches.  The 
sand  is  settled  w;th  a  sprinkling  of 
tepid  water,  and  the  sashes  placed  on 
and  left  closed  till  signs  of  sprouting 
show.  Then  air  is  regularly  given  in 
all  bright  weather,  and  I  get  strong 
and  well-rooted  plants.  Fertile  soil  is 
not  needed,  and  may  carry  the  spores 
of  the  rot,  for  the  plants  are  produced 
from  the  stored-up  material  in  the 
potato. 

The  black  rot  is  carried  from  year 
to  year  by  growers  bedding  in  the  same 
place  every  year  and  by  bedding  dis^ 
eased  potatoes.     No  potato  which  has 
brown  blotches  on  the  skin  should  be 
bedded,  for  that  is  the  first  stage  of 
the  black  rot.    Then,  instead  of  using 
the   small   potatoes   from   the   general 
crop  for  bedding,  grow  potatoes  espe- 
cially   for    this    purpose.      These    are 
grown  from  cuttings  of  the  best  vines 
in   the   field   in   August,   and   are   set 
thickly  to  make  uniformly  small  pota- 
toes, called  here  "slips."     These  keep 
more  easily  in  winter  than  the  early 
planted    crop,    and,    being   of   uniform 
size  and  quality,  they  make  more  and 
better  plants  per  square  yard  of  bed 
than    the    cullings    would.      If    it    is 
necessary  to  use  the  same  place  every 
year  for  the  sweet  potato  bed,  the  spot 
should    be    thoroughly    burned    every 
spring  to  destroy  all  spores  of  the  rot. 
In   this   section   and   in  lower   Dela- 
ware the  bedding  can  be  done  at  any 
time  after  the  middle  of  March,  earlier 
if  glass  is  used,  and  later  if  an  outdoor 
hotbed  without  glass  is  made.     Those 
who    prefer    the#»dry    yellow    potatoes 
which  are  grown  here  for  the  northern 
markets  should  use  the  Gold  Skin  or 
the  Big  Stem  Jersey.     Those  who  pre- 
fer the   sweeter  and  softer  yams  can 
plant  the  Nancy  Hall,  a  very  productive 
variety  of  fine  quality  for  the  southern 
home  use,  but  not  suited  to  the  method 
northern  people  use  in  cooking  sweet 


W.  F  MASSEY 

potatoes.     A  boiled  or  steamed  Nancy 
Hall  would  be  poor  eating. 

HARDENING   THE  TOMATO  PLANTS 

A  writer  for  a  southern  farm  paper 
said  recently  that  the  people  northward 
should  get  the  early  tomato  plants 
grown  in  the  open  air  in  the  South  for 
their  early  tomatoes,  since  they  are  so 
much  hardier  than  the  hotbed  plants 
grown  northward.  These  open-air 
plants  are  pulled  from  thick  rows,  and 
are  about  as  poor  stock  as  one  could 
get.  Properly  grown  tomato  plants 
will  have  been  transplanted  early  Into 
cold  frames  and  set  four  Inches  apart 
each  way.  Those  set  deeper  will  de- 
velop a  mass  of  roots,  while  the  open- 
ground  plants  that  have  not  been  trans- 
planted will  have  big  tops  and  small 
roots  and  will  be  little  better  than  cut- 
tings. The  hotbed  plants  that  have  been 
moved  to  the  cold  frame  and  properly 
hardened  will  have  stout  stems,  and 
tops  rather  short,  and  the  stems  will 
have  taken  on  a  dark  purplish  tint  in- 
stead of  the  tender  green. 

Several  years  ago  a  grower  at  Bruns- 
wick, Ga.,  sent  me  some  very  large 
tomato  plants.  They  were  much  taller 
than  mine,  but  I  saw  that  the  stems 
were  suspiciously  green,  showing  ten- 
derness. My  well-hardened  plants  and 
these  new  ones  were  set.  My  plants 
made  the  first  ripe  fruit  June  12th. 
The  southern  plants  stood  still  a  long 
time,  and  finally  got  started,  and  made 
the  first  ripe  fruit  In  July.  A  tomato 
plant,  whether  started  here  under 
glass  in  hotbed  or  greenhouse,  and  al- 
lowed to  grow  crowded  in  the  hotbed, 
and  set  out  from  there,  is  poor  stock. 
Better  sow  the  seed  in  a.  cold  frame  in 
March  than  let  the  earlier  sown  plants 
stand  where  they  were  sown.  To  make 
good  plants  they  must  be  set  in  frames, 
and  set  deeper  and  given  room  for  full 
development  and  hardened  to  the  outer 
air  before  time  It  is  safe  to  set  them 
out  permanently.  The  transplanting 
may  be  done  here  the  middle  of  March, 
and  in  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia  the 
last  of  the  month. 

EOO  PLANTS 

If  one  has  not  the  facilities  for 
starting  the  egg  plant  seed  in  hotbed 
or  greenhouse  the  first  of  March,  he 
had  better  defer  till  the  seed  houses 
have  plants  In  little  two-inch  pots. 
Then  shift  them  into  four-inch  pots, 
and  pack  in  a  frame  under  glass,  and 
cover  the  glass  in  all  cold  spells,  grow- 
ing the  plants  to  a  large  size  In  the 
pots  and  turning  them  out  In  late  May 
Into  very  heavily  manured  soil;  and 
if  late  May  Is  cool,  keep  them  ii.  till 
June.  An  egg  plant  chilled  is  stunted 
for  a  good  while.  I  keep  them  in  the 
four-inch  pots  in  the  greenhouse,  where 
finally  the  conditions  are  not  much 
removed  from  those  of  a  cold  frame, 
when  fires  are  abolished. 


PEPPERS 

The  sweet  Pimiento  peppers  I  treat 
as  I  do  egg  plants,  transplanting  them 
to  2V2-lnch  pots  as  soon  as  large 
enough  to  handle,  and  setting  them 
in  the  garden  from  these  pots  the 
middle  of  May. 

THE  OREEX  WRINKLED  PEAS 

The  middle  of  March  in  the  latitude 
of  Philadelphia  the  tall  late  peas  can 
be   planted   successfully,  though  down 


the  lower  part  of  the  Peninsula  earlier 
planting  is  more  certain,  as  the  hot 
weather  soon  causes  a  growth  of  mil- 
dew on  peas.  I  use  a  variety  called 
the  Longfellow,  and  grow  them  on  the 
wire  fences  of  my  garden.  This  variety 
grows  about  four  to  five  feet  high,  and 
bears  a  large  crop  of  large  peas  in 
long  pods,  and  peas  are  of  fine  quality. 

EARLY   BEETS 

The  early  beets  planted  down  here 
In  February  and  early  March  can  be 
sown  In  the  climate  of  Philadelphia 
the  latter  half  of  March  if  the  soil 
can  be  had  in  good  order.  If  beets 
are  gotten  up  an4  in  the  rough  leaf 
before  being  caught  by  cold,  they  will 
stand  all  the  frosts  that  come  later. 

Spring  turnips,  also,  of  the  Early 
Milan  variety  will  stand  early  sowing 
and  make  a  very  acceptable  vegetable 
dish.  Down  here  the  tops  would  be 
boiled  for  greens.  In  warm,  light  soil 
spinach  seed  may  be  sown  the  last  of 
March,  and  some  curled  kale  and 
salsify. 

OHOWING   ASPARAGUS 

After  years  of  experiment  I  have 
proved  that  we  can  get  asparagus  a 
year  earlier  from  sowing  the  seed 
where  the  bed  is  to  remain  perma- 
nently than  by  buying  roots  to  set. 
Anyone  with  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  plant  growth  knows  that  the  dig- 
ging of  the  roots  after  a  year's  growth 
Is  a  great  check  to  the  plant.  The 
transplanted  roots  take  a  whole  season 
to  fully  recover  from  the  shock,  while 
the  untransplanted  seedlings  are  rush- 
ing ahead  In  full  strength. 

To  make  an  asparagus  bed,  prepare 
the  soil  deeply,  and  manure  thoroughly. 
Make   trenches    three    feet    apart    and 
fifteen    inches    deep.      Fill    these   half 
full  of  old,  rotten  manure,  cover  this 
two  Inches  with  fine  soil,  and  plant  the 
seed    thinly   along   the    center   of    the 
trench,  and  cover  an  inch.     When  the 
plants  appear  and  get  about  three  or 
four    Inches    high,    thin    them    to   two 
feet  apart  in  the  rows.    Then  work  the 
soil  to  them  as  they  grow  till  level. 
Give    side    applications    of    nitrate    of 
soda  twice  during  the  summer  to  push 
a    rapid    growth,    and    cultivate    clean 
till  frost.     Then  cut  otl  the  tops,  and 
cover    the    bed    thickly    with    stable 
manure.     Let  this  lie  all  winter,  and 
dig  It  In  In  the   spring,  adding  some 
bone  dust.     Repeat  the  same  cultiva- 
tion the  second  summer  and  the  ma- 
nure   cover    every    fall.      The    second 
season  after  sowing  the  seed  you  can 
cut  some  shoots,  and  by  maintaining 
the   feeding   and   cultivation   you    will 
get  increasing  size  and  quantity  every 
season.     Two   months   from   the  time 
the  first  shoots  starts  Is  as  long  as  cut- 
ting should  be  made.    After  that  culti- 
vate clean  and  add  fertilizer  to  promote 
a  strong  fall  growth,  for  fine  asparagus 
is  made  only  by  heavy  feeding.     The 
Palmetto  variety  seems  more  immune 
to  disease  than  others,  but  any  variety 
should  be  sprayed  after  cutting  stops 
to  prevent  blight. 


The  loss  from  exposed  manure  Is  not 
great  during  severe  winter  weather, 
but  with  the  coming  of  spring  thaws, 
particularly  when  accompanied  with 
spring  rains,  the  value  of  the  ammonia 
and  potash  may  be  lessened  as  much 
as  a  dollar  a  ton  within  a  few  days, 
experiments  have  shown. 


STOKES  SEEDS  1920 

A  remarkable  garden  and 
farm  catalog — the  culmination 
of  49  years  experience  in  the 
seed  business. 

Of    interest   and   value   to 
every  planter  because  of  its 
unique  simplicity,  frankness 
and  completeness. 

It  is  a  humanly  written,  plainly  spo- 
ken, understandable  book  containing  a 
rich  fund  of  information. 

Write  for  your  copy  today.  The  edi- 
tion is  necessarily  limited. 

Stokes  Seed  Farms  Co.,  Growers 

Wintlmrmoor  Farm 
Moorestown,  N«w  Jersey 
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"ll»o"  CToster  Metal  Shingles.  V-Crimp.  ,Cprru- 

f rated.  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof- 
nirt,  Sidinga.  Wall  board.  Painta,  etc..  direct  to  vou 
at  Rock -Bottom  Factory  Fricea.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  mad«. 

Edwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less:  outlast  three  ordinary  roofa.    No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightaingprooi. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Got  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer's 
proata*  Ask  tor  Book 
NoOM 


LOW  PfBCED  6AM6ES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Firs-Proof  Stael Garages.  Set 
■paoy  place.   Sand  postal  for 

338488i«ifl.  aMiaasti,«. 


Samples  & 
iRoofinR  Book 


AT  ROCK  BOTTOM 
^Tholesale  Prices 

Buy  direct  and  save  the    middlemmu'n  proHi. 
aoTcr.  Alfmlfa.  Alaik*.  Timetliy 
Saad    Grains     mnd    S««d    Conu 

Sold  T^  ith  a  money-back  If  you  want  It  guaraotre. 
Send  for  Friee  lAtt  Today. 

PRODIXER8  SF.En  CORPORATION 

Stlling  IHrrrl  From  Field  to  Farmer 

C'btcAgo  and  Perry  8ts..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


^p^i^ 


Batkets-Batktts 

We  manufacture  a  com- 
plete line  of  Fruit  Pack 
ages  and  C'rati-s,  Includ- 
ing Berry,  Peach,  (4rape. 
Cherry, Market  Bankets. 
Write  for  our  entalog 
and  prirei. 
Webster    Basket    Co., 
Webster.  Monroe  Co.. 
Box  SO,  New  York 


Onion  and  Cabbage  Growers 

Attention— Bring  or  mall  thin  adv.  to  un  and  get 
our  Bp«^ial  surplus  price  ofTer  nn  our  hlKh  grade 
Yellow  Olobe  Danver  onion  seed,  Danisli  Ball  or 
Round  Head  Cabbage  seed  (Denmark  grown) 
and  other  seeds.    Ask  for  1920  caulogue. 

F.  H.  EBEUNCSeedsnaa 
Established  S3  yeara  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PUNTS 


A  selected  list,  includ- 
ing Kverbearers.    We 
have  a  tine  lot  to  offer  at  wboleale  price. 

ycACTARI  C  Dl  AIIT9    ^"  kinds  grown  from  se- 

VCUCIHDLC  TLMIlia     Ipcted  seed.  Oet  our  price 

on  plants  sent  bv  Parcel  Poet,  prepaid.  Catalog  free.- 

€.  R.  FIEL.D.  liAwell.  N.  J. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

All  leading  varieties.  Including  tlie  t)eRt 
ETRRBBARINO  KIND* 
Aai^Aracaa  Keota,  Toansito  Weeds.    Quality 
beat.     Prices  reasonable.     Cntnlnpur  fret. 

T.  R.  A£iLEN,  Se»rord.  Del.     R.  B.  5«. 

•TDAIi/RCDRV  Pl"ntii.  100  early  tp  late  |l,00, 
OlnAWDCnni  po«tpald.  ('aUiog  of  plants  and 
Trees  fre«.    X^  O.  Timalb,  Box  80.  PtttsvUle,  Md. 
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Another  Glimpse  of  German  Conditions 


R.  W.  BALDBRSTON 


On  January  30th  I  left  Hamburg, 
a»d  Journeyed  by  train  to  Schleswig 
city,  and  there  by  auto  to  Kappeln, 
to  see  the  milk-drying  plant  of  the 
city  of  Hamburg,  accompanying  a 
party  of  city  officials  and  representa- 
tives of  the  company  erecting  the 
plant  three  years  ago;  they  were  there 
to  see  about  some  modifications  of  the 
method  of  operation  to  reduce  the 
present  costs. 

The  route  to  Schleswig  was  uninter- 
esting except  for  the  Kaiser  William 
naval  canal,  which  all  the  railroads 
cross  on  high  bridges  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  masts  of  the  battle- 
ships. The  magnitude  of  the  work 
necessary  to  make  Germany  independ- 
ent of  the  northern  channels  for  her 
naval  movements  is  very  impressive. 
The  canal  does  not  seem  to  have  much 
commercial  value.  From  Schleswig 
the  auto  takes  one  through  a  very 
good  farming  country. 

Kappeln  is  a  quaint  town  of  about 
three  thousand.    Some  lumber  is  sawn 
and    shipped    on    the    Schlei.      I>airy 
products   are   the   chief   source   of   in- 
come, and  there  are  butter  and  cheese 
factories  all  around,  and  much  milk  is 
now   shipped    to   the   big   cities.     The 
milk     (skimmed    of    its    fat    for    the 
butter)  is  collected  by  the  milk  powder 
plant  in  the  summer  from  the  neigh- 
boring  factories,  and   the  average  ca- 
pacity last  year  was  20,000  liters  daily. 
No  work   Is  done  now,   for  the  skim 
milk  is  sent  to  the  cities  to  feed  the 
older  children   (6  to  14  yeara). 

Two  thousand  liters  of  milk  were, 
however,  collected  for  a  demonstration 
for  us,  and  this  was  run  through  in 
the  evening,  aftv  the  last  of  the  offi- 
cials had  arrived,  they  having  spent 
a  few  hours  in  a  ditch  on  a  bad  road. 
The  chief  principle  of  the  method  used 
Is  to  whirl  the  cold  milk  from  a  high- 
speed disk  into  the  air  of  a  room  which 
has  a  current  of  warm  air  drawn 
through  it  by  an  enormous  suction 
fan.     The  solids  in  the  milk  are  pre- 


Water  Systems  on  the  Farni 


in  a  longer  rotation  as  is  evidently 
their  usual  practice.  Onr  American 
ideas  would  be  sadly  shaken  if  we  tried 
to  keep  warm  with  the  little  twigs  that 
are  the  sole  fuel  of  the  farm  laborers, 
who  seem  to  send  the  larger  sticks, 
when  they  have  them,  to  the  towns. 
We  Americans  have  not  the  slightest 
conception  of  how  to  save  fuel,  clothes 
and  food  and  to  save  waste  products 
and  make  our  dollars  go  a  long  way. 

Food  conditions  in  Schleswig  are  not 
severe,  unless  it  be  in  Kiel,  for  the 
supply  is  at  hand.  There  was,  how- 
ever, nothing  to  waste,  and  the  bread 
was  as  black  as  in  Berlin.  I  saw  no 
indication  of  any  reserves,  and  there 
was  every  evidence  of  food  control. 

The  Schleswig  farmers  on  the  train 
were  comparing  notes,  and  I  took  these 
figures:  Cows  are  worth  4000  to  5000 
marks;  horses,  11,000  to  15,000  marks; 
calves,  six  months  old,  800  to  1000 
marks,  and  bulls,  1  year  old,  2000  to 
3000  marks.  They  said  that  new  ma- 
chinery for  next  year  was  not  obtain- 
able even  when  you  had  the  price. 

I  could  not  find  out,  with  my  ic^ 
perfect  German,  If  the  season  was 
abnormal  to  be  plowing  in  January. 
The  rape  fields  had  not  been  hurt  with 
the  frost  at  all,  and  the  sheep  were 
enjoying  the  pasture.  The  pits  full  of 
turnips  show  that  there  are  plenty  of 
them  for  this  winter,  but  the  govern- 
ment will  call  for  them  for  the  people 
of  the  cities  If  conditions  get  worse, 
l  suppose.  They  are  of  the  big,  round 
kind,  and  are  accompanied  in  the  pits 
by  the  yellow  and  red  mangels. 
Hamburg,  February  2,  1920. 


There  is  scriptural  authority  for  the 
statement  that  bitter  waters  and  sweet 
do  not  flow  from  the  same  fountain. 
The  same  truth  applies  to  wells  on 
the  farm.  The  family  that  uses  a  well 
or  spring  subject  to  contamination  Is 


free  on  request  to  those  Interested. 
One  of  the  first  and  obvious  needs 
of  American  farms  is  pure  water  sup- 
plies. From  the  standpoint  of  the 
housewife,  second  only  in  importance 
to  purity  is  the  installation  of  a  water 


almost    surely    destined    to    taste    the '  system    in   the   farm   house   that   will 


Protecting  Sale  of  Food 
The  first  year  of  the  administration 
of  Governor  William  C.  Sproul  as 
chief  executive  of  the  commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  broke  all  records  in 
the  bureau  of  foods  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
annual  report  for  1919,  submitted  to 
Secretary  Fred  Rasmussen,  of  the  De- 


cipitated  in  this  air  In  fine  particles,    partment  of  Agriculture,  by    Director 
and    are    filtered    out    before    the    air    james  Foust,  shows  that  this  bureau 


goes  up  the  chimney. 

The  ride  back  to  Hamburg  was  with- 
out incident  of  note,  except  during  the 
first  part,  because  of  the  gathering 
darkness  that  Intervened  just  after  we 
reerossed  the  Kiel  canal  just  above 
that  city.  From  Kappeln  to  Ecken- 
forde  we  came  in  a  combination  freight 
and  passenger  train  that  stopped  at 
the  rural  centers  and  carried  the  coun- 
try folk  to  town,  together  with  their 
products.  The  farms  were  large,  and 
the  fields  showed  that  the  proprietors 
conduct  their  operations  on  a  much 
larger  scale  than  anything  that  I  had 
yet  seen  in  Europe.  Often  three  teams 
of  three  horses  would  be  plowing  in 
the  one  field  of  about  thirty  acres. 

It  was  noticeable  that  they  were  cut- 
ting much  extra  wood  for  fuel  this 
year.  The  trees  along  the  roadside 
were  often  all  cut  for  miles  and  being 
worked  up  into  boards  and  firewood. 
The  farmers  all  seem  to  follow  a 
practice  of  throwing  up  narrow  em- 
bankments for  dividing  fences,  and  on 
these  they  plant  a  rapid-growing  bush, 
which  Is  periodically  cut  down  to  the 
ground  for  fuel.  These  are  now  all 
cut  over  In  many  sections,  instead  of 


James  Foust,  shows  that  this  bureau 
collected  more  than  half  a  million  dol- 
lars In  licenses.     The  activities  of  the 
food  bureau  have  grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds     since     1907,     when     Director 
Foust's  report  shows  that  the  receipts 
of  the  bureau  were  $55,732.63.     It  was 
not  until  last  year,  however,  that  the 
half  million  dollar  mark  was  reached. 
The  business  has  increased  steadily 
in  volume  from  year  to  year,  witlf  the 
result    that    last    year    was    a    record 
breaker    along    all    the    lines    of    its 
activity.    The  receipts  from  all  sources 
during  the  year  were  $541,487.37,  but 
In  this  connection  It  Is  Interesting  to 
note  that  only  a  very  small  portion  of 
this   large    sum   was   collected    in    the 
form  of  fines.     Oleomargarine  licenses 
netted     $515,967.37,     cold     storage     li- 
censes    $3600,     egg-opening    establish- 
ment   licenses    $1300.    and    renovated 
butter  licenses  $600,  a  total  of  $521.- 
467.37,  leaving  the  receipts  from  fines 
but  $20,020. 


Corn,  wheat  and  clover— that  is  the 
most  important  rotation  in  America. 


Where   clover   is   no  longer   grown, 
yields  are  beginning  to  decline. 


dregs  of  sorrow  or  suffering  for  hav- 
ing drunk  Its  disease-laden  output.  In- 
vestigations made  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Indicate 
that  only  a  small  minority  of  farm 
water  supplies  can  be  classed  as  un- 
qualifiedly safe  and  desirable.  On  the 
average,  three  out  of  four  farm  wells 
are  located  within  75  feet  of  a  back 
door  of  the  house  and  in  the  direction 
of  the  barnyard. 

That  convenience  and  first  cost,  not 
safety,  have  been  the  deciding  factors 
in  "such  cases  is  made  evident  by  the 
nearness  of  barnyards,  pig  pens,  pas- 
tures,   fertilized    fields,    sink    drains, 
privies,  cesspools  and  areas  rendered 
Insanitary  by  chickens,  slops  and  other 
filth.    Too  frequently  the  seepage  from 
these  and  other  sources,  after  joining 
the  ground  water,  moves  to  wells  and 
springs,  impairing  the  water  supply  by 
impurity  that  may  be  grossly  poisonous. 
Popular  indifference  to  the  effective 
disposal  of  sewage  has  existed  so  long 
and    so   universally   that   only   w4thln 
comparatively  recent  years  has  it  been 
realized    that    this    waste    product    of 
human  life  is  poison  and  must  be  kept 
from  the  food  and  drink  of  man.   From 
the  specific  germs  or  poison  that  may 
be  carried  in  sewage  at  any  time  there 
may  result  typhoid  fever,  tuberculosis, 
hookworm  disease,  cholera,  dysentery, 
diarrhoea  or  other  dangerous  aliments, 
ind  It  Is  not  Improbable  that  certain 
obscure  maladies  may  be  traced  event- 
ually to  the  poisonous  effects  of  drain- 
age from  human  waste.    The  poison  is 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  it  may 
be  carried  by  many  agencies,  by  devi- 
ous routes,  and  be  unsuspectingly  re- 
ceived into  the  human  body.     Typhoid 
fever  Is  peculiarly  a  rural  disease,  and 
many  Instances  clearly  indicate  serious 
neglect  of   responsibility   with    regard 
to  sanitation  by  people  who  live  In  the 
country. 

Not  to  dispose  of  sewage  promptly 
Invites  nuisance,  but  not  to  dispose  of 
sewage  cleanly  and  completely  Invites 
disease.     It  is  not  enough  that  human 
filth   is  taken   50.   75,   100  or  150  feet 
away   from  a  well  or   spring  or  that 
It   Is   taken   merely   to   lower   ground. 
Given    loose    or    open    subsoil,    seamy 
ledge    or    long-continued    pollution    of 
one  plat  of  ground,  the  zone  of  con- 
tamination   Is    likely    to    extend,    and 
readily  may  reach  quite  distant  wells, 
especially  at  such  times  as  well  waters 
are    lowered    by     drought     or    heavy 
pumping.      Whatever    the    system    of 
sewage  disposal,  it  should  be  entirely 
and  widely  separated  from  the  water 
supply,  and.  If  possible,  the  surface  of 
the  sewage  in  any  leaky  privy,  vault 
or  cesspool  should  be  lower  than  the 
lowest  water  in  any  nearby  well.    The 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture  has   prepared    Separate  No.    712, 
from  Its  1916  Yearbook,  entitled  "Sew- 
age Disposal  on  the  Farm,"  which  gives 
details  regarding  various  types  of  out- 
houses,  suggestions    regarding  plumb- 
ing, cesspools,  septic  tanks  and  related 
subjects.    This  pamphlet  will  be  mailed 


save  labor. 

Continued  pumping  will  not  improve 
water  in  a  well  If  the  sources  which 
feed  It  are  permanently  at  fault.  Wells 
can  not  be  located  In  all  cases  to  be 
wholly  free  from  pollution,  but  the 
greatest  safeguards  are  clean  ground 
and  as  wide  separation  as  possible 
from  the  probably  channels  of  impure 
drainage. 

Water  for  domestic  use  should  be 
clear,  lustrous,  odorless,  colorless, 
wholesome,  soft,  neither  strongly  acid 
nor  alkaline,  and  its  temperature  for 
general  farm  purposes  should  be  about 
50  degrees.  These  characteristics, 
however,  are  never  proof  of  purity,  for 
a  glass  of  water  may' possess  them  all 
and  yet  contain  millions  of  disease- 
producing  germs. 

Ground  water  is  the  ideal  supply  for 
the  farm.     Any  farmer  who  is  about 
to  have  a  deep  well,  and  who  Is  uncer- 
tain   of    the    depth    and    quantity    or 
quality  of  the  water  likely  to  be  en- 
countered,   should    describe    fully    the 
location  and  condition  of  his  project  to 
national  or  state  geological  authorities 
and   ask  for  advice.     The   use  of  the 
willow,  hazel  or  peach  stick  for  locat- 
ing    underground     water    is     without 
merit,  although    "forked-stick"   artists 
from  experience  often  are  better  able 
to   judge    the    probabilities   of    ground 
water  than  the  average  person. 


KINDS   OF   WELLS 

Wells  are  spoken  of  as  shallow  or 
deep,  dug.  bored,  driven  or  drilled, 
and,  In  the  case  of  tubular  wells,  as 
non-flowing,  flowing  or  artesian.  Per- 
sons Interested  In  the  various  types  of  . 
wells  and  their  construction,  advan- 
tages, disadvantages,  etc.,  will  find  the 
subject  treated  In  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  941. 

Wherever  possible,   the  farm   house 
should    be    fitted    with    some    sort    of 
running  water  system,  simple  or  elab- 
orate, according  to  the  Investment  the 
owner  Is  able  to  make.     For  such  sys- 
tems, water  may  be  raised  by  natural 
flow,  hydraulic  rams,  pumps,  air  lifts 
or  alr-dlsplacement  pumps.     Hydraulic 
rams  are  the  most  economical   water- 
lifting  devices.    Since  rams  of  various 
sizes   and   makes   perform   differently. 
It  usually  Is  necessary  to   accept  the 
mechanical  details  determined  by  the 
manufacturer.      The    minimum,    never 
more   than    the    average,    flow    of   the 
spring    should   determine    the   size    of 
the  ram.  as  otherwise  the  one  selected 
may  be  too  large  for  the  dry  weather 
flow.     Small  flows  may  be  determined 
by  noting  the  time  required  to  fill  a 
vessel     of    known    capacity.       Larger 
flows    may    be    determined    by    Weir 
measurements. 

Where  the  water  supply  is  far  from 
the  ram  site  It  is  usual  to  pipe  the 
flow  to  an  open  tank  or  reservoir  lo- 
cated so  as  to  secure  the  desired  length 
and  fall  of  drive  pipe.  Sometimes  the 
flow  of  a  spring  is  too  small  to  actuate 
a  ram  that  Is  sufficient  for  domeatir  re- 
quirements.     In    such    instances,    and 
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where  a  nearby  brook  can  be  dammed 
to  obtain  ^e  necessary  power  head,  the 
recoil  of  the  ram  may  be  employed  to 
admit  the  spring  water,  which  is 
pumped  by  the  fall  of  the  brook  water 
in  the  drive  pipe. 

Motion  of  water  produces  friction, 
which  increases  with  the  length  and 
roughness  of  the  pipe  and  the  rapidity 
of  the  water's  movement.  Hence 
wherever  much  water  is  to  be  delivered 
through  a  long  pipe,  the  power  or  head 
necessary  to  overcome  the  friction 
should  be  determined.  The  bulletin 
mentioned  before  (Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  941)  contains  a  table  which  shows 
the  friction  heed,  that  is,  the  number 
of  feet  to  be  added  to  the  vertical 
height  for  each  100  feet  of  iron 'pipe 
(not  new)  to  overcome  friction  when 
discharging  given  quantities  of  water. 

SELECTION  OF  PUMP 

In  selecting  a  pump,  one  should  de- 
termine the  kind  of  well  to  be  used, 
its  inside  diameter,  depth  to  the  bot- 
tom, the  depth  cased,  depth  to  the 
water  level,  both  when  the  pump  is  at 
rest  and  in  operation,  and  the  maxi- 
mum yield.  The  maximum  quantity 
of  water  required  per  day  should  be 
calculated  also.  One  should  also  deter- 
mine the  distance  from  the  well  to 
the  proposed  location  of  the  pump  and 
the  vertical  height  between  these 
points;  likewise  the  distance  from  the 
piimp  to  the  reservoir  or  tank  and  the 
vertical  height  between  these  points. 
The  kind  of  power  to  be  employed 
should  be  settled  upon  also — hand 
power,  windmill,  gasoline  or  oil  en- 
gines or  electric  motors— and  the 
method   of   transmitting  the   power. 

Farm  pumps  usually  are  of  the  suc- 
tion, lift,  force,  deep-well  type  or  some 
combination  of  these.  Suction  and  lift 
pumps  do  not  raise  water  above  the 
pump  nor  discharge  it  under  pressure. 
Suction  pumps  require  the  cylinder  to 
be  above  the  water  level  of  the  supply. 
If  a  perfect  vacuum  could  be  created 
within  the  cylinder,  water  could  be 
raised  vertically  by  suction  33.9  feet 
at  sea  level.  However,  the  actual  suc- 
tion lift  is  usually  not  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  theoretical  lift.  Methods 
of  making  tight  joints  are  described 
in  the  bulletin  referred  to. 

Horizontal  suction  pipes  may  extend 
long  distances,  providing  the  friction 
loss  plus  the  vertical  height  from  the 
water  level  to  pump  valve  does  not 
exceed  the  limiting  suction  lift.  Where 
a  pump  can  not  be  placed  so  that  the 
limiting  suction  lift  will  not  be  ex- 
ceeded, it  is  necessary  to  lower  the 
pump  cylinder  into  the  well,  raising 
the  water  from  the  cylinder  to  the 
spout  by  the  direct  lift  of  the  piston. 
Water  can  be  pushed  more  easily  than 
it  can  be  pulled,  hence,  rather  than 
resort  to  extreme  suction  lifts.  It  is 
preferable  to  lower  the  cylinder  to 
within  15  feet  or  less  of  the  supply 
or,  still  better,  to  submerge  it. 

Where  water  is  discharged  against 
pressure  a  force  pump  is  necessary.  A 
practical  installation  for  the  kitchen 
sink  is  a  combined  suction  and  force 
pump,  which  will  be  found  a  great 
labor  saver  for  the  housewife. 

DEEP  WELL  PUMPS 

Deep  well  pumps  are  heavier  and 
stronger  than  those  described  above. 
They  may  be  of  the  lift  or  force  type, 
Bod  the  standard  or  working  head  is 


always  directly  over  the  well.  The 
cylinder  should  be  near  (within  15 
feet)  or  else  below  the  lowest  water 
level  which  pumping  and  drought  may 
create.  Submergence  is  the  preferable 
arrangement.  In  all  installations  the 
size  of  the  pumping  cylinder  must  be 
determined  from  the  size,  depth  and 
yielding  power  of  the  well,  the  quantity 
of  water  required  and  the  available 
power.  Deep  wells  and  hand  or  wind- 
mill outfits  take  small  cylinders. 

Pumping  by  means  of  compressed 
air  is  very  old,  but  the  systems  used 
prior  to  1909  required  the  air  supply 
to  be  turned  on  or  shut  off  according 
to  whether  or  not  •  the  water  was 
needed.  Based  on  a  patent  granted  in 
that  year,  a  two-cylinder  air-displace- 
ment pump,  submerged  in  the  water 
supply  and  controlled  by  the  opening 
and  closing  of  the  faucet,  was  devised. 
The  essential  parts  of  installation,  be- 
sides such  a  pump,  are  an  air  com- 
pressor, storage  tank,  engine  or  motor 
— with  air  and  water  pipes  and  minor 
attachments.  The  pump  operates  only 
when  water  is  used,  starting  whenever 
a  faucet  is  opened  and  continuing  until 
all  faucets  are  closed. 

The  chief  advantage  of  air-displace- 
ment pumps  is  that  water  may  be 
taken  from  ordinary  depth  or  lateral 
distance,  or  from  several  sources,  with 
one  power  outfit  and  delivered  direct 
from  the  well  to  the  faucet.  The 
power  plant  may  be  located  wherever 
convenient,  and  as  many  pumps  may 
be  used  as  there  are  sources  of  water. 
Both  hard  and  soft  water  may  be  de- 
livered by  using  two  pumps  and  the 
necessary  piping  systems.  Air-displace- 
ment pumps  are  not  adapted  at  present 
to  lifts  much  over  125  feet  or  to  wells 
less  than  three  inches  in  diameter,  nor 
can  they  be  used  where  more  water 
is  required  than  the  well  can  supply 
within  a  specified  period.  Air  pipes 
and  air-displacement  pumps  must  be 
tight  and  remain  tight  in  service,  and 
working  parts  must  be  kept  in  good 
order. 

HORSEPOWER    NEEDED 

Water  may  be  raised  by  hand,  wind- 
mill, hydraulic  rams,  steam,  hot  air, 
gas,  internal  combustion  engines  or 
electric  motors.  Hand  power  is  un- 
suited  to  large  supplies  or  high  lifts. 
Windmills  are  probably  the  most  fa- 
miliar type  of  mechanical  power  used, 
and  often  are  arranged  to  start  and 
stop  automatically.  Gasoline  and  oil 
engines  are  well  adapted  to  farm 
pumping,  and  may  be  equipped  to  stop 
at  any  desired  pressure  in  a  supply 
tank.  The  use  of  electricity  for  pump- 
ing is  increasing.  The  method  i» 
clean,  quiet  and  convenient,  and  start- 
ing or  stopping  a  distant  pump  by 
throwing  a  switch  may  be  practical 
wherever  transmission  lines  are  suflH- 
ciently  near. 

The  theoretical  horsepower  needed 
to  raise  vater  is  found  by  multiplying 
the  gallons  pumped  in  one  minute  by 
the  total  lift,  in  feet,  including  fric- 
tion in  both  suction  and  discharge 
pipes,  and  then  dividing  the  product 
by  4000.  The  horsepower  as  computed 
should  be  multiplied  by  from  2  to  4  to 
overcome  losses  In  pumping  and  still 
allow  for  a  reserve  of  power.  Ordi- 
narily one  to  two  horsepower  engines 
are  sufficient  for  farm  pumps,  but  It 
is  always  safest  to  determine  this 
point  by  computation.  • 


An  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the 
well-installed  farm  water  system  often 
overlooked  is  the  benefit  it  affords  In 
the  way  of  fire  prevention.  With  rela- 
tively small  expenditure,  fixtures  can 
be  added  to  a  pipe  system  which  give 
ready  access  to  the  water  supply  for 
fighting  flames.  In  almost  every  case 
a  fire  can  be  easily  put  out  if  dis- 
covered at  its  early  stage,  providing 
there  Is  fire-fighting  apparatus  nearby 
and  all  hands,  even  the  children,  are 
taught  and  drilled  to  use  such  ap- 
paratus coolly  and  skilfully. 


Creosoting  Fence  Posts 
Posts  of  any  non-durable  wood  can 
have  their  lives  greatly  lengthened  if 
properly  treated  with  creosote,  say 
men  who  have  tried  the  experiment. 
The  treatment  Is  simple  and  Inex- 
pensive. The  post  must  have  the  bark 
entirely  removed  and  be  thoroughly 
seasoned.  Particular  care  must  be 
used  to  remove  the  thin  skin  of  inner 
bark,  says  the  department  of  forestry 
at  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture, at  Ithaca,  as  this  skin  pre- 
vents the  creosote  from  entering  the 
wood.  Seasoning  will  require  from 
two  to  six  months,  depending  upon 
the  climate  and  time  of  year.  These 
methods  of  treatment  are  suggested  by 
the  Cornell  foresters: 

BRUSH    METHOD 

The  most  simple,  least  expensive  and 
likewise  least  effective  method  of  treat- 
ment Is  applying  hot  creosote  with  a 
brush.  The  creosote  or  oil  should  be 
heated  in  a  receptacle  to  a  temperature 
of  150  degrees  F.  or  more.  Several 
coats  should  be  given ;  each  coat  should 
be  dry  before  the  next  Is  applied.  The 
great  drawback  in  this  method  is  that 
the  coating  of  oil  is  on  the  surface, 
and  if  further  seasoning  takes  place 
and  checks  develop,  the  untreated  in- 
terior of  the  post  is  exposed  to  the 
decay-producing  agencies.  The  brush 
treatment  is  advised  only  when  the 
other  and  more  thorough  methods 
cannotbe  used. 

Dipping  the  post  into  the  hot  oil  is 
a  much  better  method;  This  requires 
some  large  vessel,  such  as  a  small  tank 
or  empty  oil  drum,  in  which  a  large 
quantity  of  creosote  can  be  heated. 
The  oil  penetrates  every  check  and 
crack  of  posts  plunged  in  this  bath, 
and  a  complete  covering  of  the  pre- 
servative is  assured. 

HOT  AND  COLD  BATH 

Better  still  is  the  hot  and  cold  bath 
treatment,  in  which  the  post  is  allowed 
to 'remain  in  the  hot  oil  one  to  three 
hours.  Then  the  posts  are  taken  out 
and  plunged  at  once  Into  a  tank  of 
cold  oil,  or  they  can  be  left  In  the  first 
tank  to  wait  until  the  hot  oil  becomes 
cold.  Although  it  takes  more  time 
and  costs  more,  this  method  will  result 
In  a  much  deeper  penetration  of  the 
oil  and  consequently  a  longer  period 
of  life  for  the  post. 

Costs  will  vary  with  the  kind  of 
post  and  the  method  of  treating.  The 
best  creosote  now  costs  45  to  50  cents 
a  gallon  In  barrel  lots,  and  in  the  hot 
and  cold  bath  treatment  from  ^  to  Vj 
gallon  Is  likely  to  be  used  for  each 
post.  In  dipping,  the  creosote  goes 
much  further  and  the  cost  of  oil  Is 
correspondingly  reduced.  Brush  treat- 
ment costs  run  between  5  and  10  cents 
a  post. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

FOR  GRAIN  DRILL  SERVICE 

Here  is  a  compact  outfit  that  tonx. 
all  kinds  of  grain  and  fertilizer  with 
minute  accuracy.  Quantities  regula- 
ted by  levers  convenient  to  operator. 
Grass  seeder  either  in  front  or  behind 
openers,  as  desired.  Low  down  con- 
itructioa  throughout  with  hopper  al- 
ways in  balance. 

The  Pennsylvania  ia  built  in  sizes  9 
to  12  tubes  with  choice  of  Pin  Hoe, 
Springy  Hoe  or  Single  Disc  openers. 
Special  Drill  Catalogue  fully  explain- 
ing efEcient  seeding  mailed  on  request. 

A.B.FAIQUHAECO..Ltd..  In  3M.  T*rk.Pa. 

Alw  Enrinea  and  Boilen.  Sawmills.  Threabera, 
Potato  Viggett,     Write  for  descriptioot. 
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Works  Like  a  Hoe 

Covert  8  Acres  A  Day 

Produces  a  Mulch  of  fine  soil 
wWch  prevents 
the  escape  of 
soil    moisture. 

The 

^ressivf 

Farmer's 

Cultivator 


With  one  mule  The  Fowler  does  as 
much  work  as  you  can  do  with  a  two* 
horse  cultivator — and  better  work  — 
because  it  cultivates  shallow. 

PRICE  WITH  Sifi 

DEPTH  REGULATOR  ^  1 D 

You  need  this  now.  Order  direct  or 
through  your  dealer.  We  give  service 
that  counts. 

Rawlings  Implement  Co. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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,     IGNTnOJN 

Mte  for  latest  Direct! 
.Factory  Prices  on  all  atvlesl 
IWlTIE^with  Bosch  Standard} 
I  Hacneto  —  High  Tension— the  I 
1  only  Ignition  for  Kerosene.  I 
SAVE  $15  TO  1600  BUYWaj 
_  DIRECT.  Catidog  FREE.  «^     j 

Engine  Works  ^„«:"a5-^R: 
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Greatwt  Graaa  S.«d  Valo*  Known.  In^ntigate.  Alayk* 
OoTer  and  Tfanothy  inix*d— ftneat  graaa  grown  for  nay 
•nd  paatnro.  Ch— peat  aoedinar  yoa  can  make,  growa 
•verrwhere.  Yoa  wiO  aaTO  1  -Ton  ypor  jgraa*  "Md  bin  by 
writing  for  ftea  aaiBpla  and 
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AmcricanMunisi  Seed  Co.  Dapt.  SS»  ChlctgOb  HI* 


$6611  Corn  eUtit 


5.000  Bztrs  aalaetad. 
'aura  to  grow. 

Leading  Tarle- 
tiet.  Higheet 
yleldera.  Bert  ehow  com.  Also  M>eS  oats,  barlay. 
alfalfa,  1200  acres.  Sample  on  request.  Write  for 
catalog.  W.  M.ScarflrASoaia,  N«w  Csrilale, 0« 

SEED  CORN  J^-^n'i^e^^nJr. 

ylclder  on  good  as  well  as  poor  soil.    Long  Cbam- 
))lon  Yellow  Dent,  the  king  of  corns,  has  yielded 
160  huflhel«  of  shelled  corn  to  the  acre. 
Madeira  Bros.,  1947  BwaUra  St.,  Harrlsbarg,  Pa. 

HAY  AND  POTATOES 

Poultry  and  all  produce  wanted  at  market  prloM. 
Onod,  steady,  active  demand. 
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Planting  and  Culture  of  Corn 


R.  B.  RUSHING 


Second  only  to  the  seed,  I  consider 
the  most  Important  part  of  successful 
corn  growing  to  be  the  preparation  of 
the  seed  bed,  and  I  have  found  that 
too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  it. 
Too  often  the  seed  bed  is  poorly  pre- 
pared, and  the  ground  left  lumpy  and 
cloddy.  This  cannot  result  in  the  best 
yields,  even  though  the  after  season  be 
excellent  for  the  growth  of  the  plant. 
The  grain  of  corn,  when  it  is  placed 
in  the  soil,  needs  to  be  packed  all 
around  with  very  fine  particles  of  soil, 
so  as  to  have  an  abundance  of  moisture, 
that  it  may  germinate  and  come  up 
quickly.  And  unless  the  soil  Is  in  fine 
particles,  the  little,  tiny  feeding  roots 
which  are  flrgt  sent  out  cannot  gather 
food  for  the  plant.  They  cannot  seize 
upon  large  clods  or  even  small  ones. 
Thus  it  is  plain  that  harrowing  must 
be  well  and  thoroughly  done  or  the 
plant  cannot  take  root  immediately 
and  make  a  quick  and  strong  start. 

Much  is  being  said  at  the  farmers' 
institutes  and  through  the  farm  press 
about  seed  selection,  and  I  favor  it  all, 
but  while  that  is  receiving  special  at- 
tention (which  it  deserves)  I  think 
that  the  same  amount  of  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  bed  where  this 
good,  tested  seed  is  to  find  a  home  for 
the  growing  season.  Now,  suppose — •' 
of  course,  it  won't  be,  but  just  for  a 
moment  suppose — that  some  of  the 
champion  seed  corn  should  be  placed 
in  a  poorly  prepared  field — such  a  field 
as  we  have  seen  much  corn  planted  in 
at  times — what  would  be  the  result? 
'what  would  have  to  result?  Nothing 
but  failure  of  a  good-paying  crop. 

Now,  this  is,  of  course;  hammering 
at  an  old,  worn  truth,  but  I  know*  of 
farmers  now  who  either  do  not  know 
this  truth  or  else  they  do  not  care  for 
It.  And  I  am  led  to  believe,  for  the 
future  welfare  of  our  farms  we  should 
give  this  land  preparation  and  fertil- 
ization as  much  or  more  attention  than 
the  selection  of  the  seed.  1  have  act- 
ually seen  what  was  very  inferior  seed 
placed  in  almost  an  ideal  seed  bed  and 
make  a  good  yield,  and  this  very  fact 
has  caused  many  farmers  to  have 
mighty  little  faith  in  the  value  of  first- 
class  seed  corn.  I  have  heard  the  re- 
mark— perhaps  you  have,  too — that 
most  any  seed  would  do  if  the  ground 
was  good  enough,  and  it  actually  works 
out  pretty  well  at  times,  when  the  sea- 
son and  other  growing  conditions  are 
just  right.  But  this  fact  does  not  in 
the  least  detract  from  the  great  im- 
portance of  having  the  seed  bed  right. 
A  properly  prepared  seed  bed  makes 
thorough   cultivation   more  possible. 

Methods  of  cultivation  depend  alto- 
gether on  the  condition  of  the  soil  and 
the  weather.  In  cold,  wet  seasons  I 
plant  rather  shallow,  so  that  the  ker- 
nels of  the  com  will  be  in  the  warmerit 
portion  of  the  soil.  In  hot,  dry  sea- 
sons I  plant  rather  deep,  to  obtain 
mo.'j  moisture.  A  cultivation  with  a 
weeder  or  harrow  before  the  corn  is 
through  the  ground  Is  often  desirable 
If  the  field  should  threaten  to  be  weedy 
or  If  a  rather  hard  crust  should  form 
from  a  hot  sun  after  a  beating  rain. 
Many  good  stands  of  corn  are  ruined 
on  account  of  a  little  lack  of  care 
just  at  this  very  critical  stage. 
Tbe  cultivation  should  be  level  and 


frequent  when  the  corn  is  small.  It 
may  be  rather  deep  at  first,  but  must 
be  shallow  later.  A  study  of  the  root 
growth  of  corn  has  shown  that  the 
main  lateral  roots  lie  about  four  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil  between 
the  rows.  The  roots  gradually  approach 
the  surface  near  the  root  stalk,  which 
requires  that  the  corn  should  not  be 
cultivated  close  the  last  time. 

This  work  will  all  be  easier  and  give 
much  better  results  if  the  earlier  prep- 
aration of  the  soil  is  thorough  and  com- 
plete. I  don't  much  like  to  use  the 
roller  to  crush  the  clots  early  in  the 
season,  as  it  always  seemed  to  cause 
the  soil  to  pack  too  much  for  the  hot, 
dry  weather,  but  the  plank  fioat,  ap- 
plied immediately  following  the  plov.* 
and  harrow,  will  get  the  clods  if  they 
are  kept  after.  Tear  the  soil  up  and 
float  down  all  the  lumps  till  the  soil  is 
fine  and  mellow,  then  drill  or  plant  tho 
corn  as  you  like,  and  the  after  part 
will  be  much  more  satisfactory. 

Yes,  you  are  in  a  hurry,  but  just  plant 
what  you  can  fix  good,  and  work  it 
good,  and  you  will  harvest  more  corn 
than  when  you  half  work  the  soil. 

Illinois. 


Federal  Grades  for  Wheat  to  Stay 
Federal  grades  for  wheat  will  not 
cease  to  be  enforced  under  the  United 
States  grain  standards  act  when  the 
United  States  Grain  Corporation  ceases 
to  function.  Reports  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  bureau  of  markets  that 
farmers  and  grain  dealers  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  are  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  federal  grades  and  the 
grain  corporation  will  "go  out"  to- 
gether. This  rumor  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  grades  went  into  effect 
at  the  beginning  of  the  1917  crop  move- 
ment, at  approximately  the  same  time 
that  the  Food  Administration  Grain 
Corporation  began  its  control  of  wheat 
marketing. 

The  grain  corporation  was  created 
under  a  war  emergency  law.  The  law 
which  empowers  the  secretary  of  agri- 
culture to  fix  grades  was  approved 
August  11,  1916,  and  is  a  permanent 
measure.  Federal  grades  for  wheat 
had  been  contemplated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  several  years 
prior  to  the  entry  of  the  United  States 
into  the  war,  and  a  large  amount  of 
investigational  work  had  been  done 
toward  establishing  national  wheat 
standards.  The  wheat  grades  would 
have  been  established  at  the  time  they 
were  given  if  there  had  been  no  war 
and  therefore  no  grain  corporation. 
The  grades  were  promulgated  by  the 
secretary  of  agriculture  on  March  31, 
1917,  to  become  effective  on  July  1, 
1917,  for  winter  wheat  and  on  August 
1,  1917,  for  spring  wheat,  and  were 
revised  In  their  present  form,  effective 
July  15.  1918. 


Speed  in  Handling  Hay 

CHAS.    C.    COXOEU,    JR. 

We  handle  from  twenty-five  to  forty 
acres  of  hay  each  season,  composed 
principally  of  sapling  clov«r  and  timo- 
thy. We  also  cut  and  cure  soy  bean 
and  cow  pea  hay,  though  rarely  more 
than  a  few  acres  each  season. 

We   find   the  profitable   hay   is   that 
which  Is  cut,  cured   and   stored   away 
without  rain.     For  this  reason  we  find 
it  profitable  to  use  any  haying  tools  or 
implements  that   will   hasten   the  job, 
for  handling  hay  between  showers  is 
certainly  no  time  to  loaf.     Sometimes 
we    find    it    good    policy    to    run    two 
mowers,    getting    the    hay    down    and 
curing    as    rapidly    as    possible.      We 
find   the   tedder   an   Indispensable   Im- 
plement for  rapid  curing  of  hay.     By 
using   It   we    can    handle    hay    In    the 
afternoon  that  was  cut   in  the  morn- 
ing, kicking  the  hay  up   with   tedder 
immediately  after  the  noon  meal,  giv- 
ing it  a  few  hours  of  air  and  sunshine, 
and   either  piling  It   up   In   shocks   or 
hauling  it  to  the  barn  in  the  evening. 
This  makes  pretty  quick  work,  and,  by 
observing  weather   Indications  closely, 
enables  us  to  dodge  the   showers  and 
avcld   getting   our  hay  wet.     We  find 
two     two-horse     teams     the     quickest 
method    of    moving   the    crop,   wit\i    a 
crew  of  five  men,  hauling  light   loads 
and  more  of  them,  reaching  the  barn 
together   and   one   crew    assisting   the 
other    In    unloading.      We   use   a    hay 
fork   of   the   harpoon   type,   finding   it 
superior   to   the   grab-hook   type   as   a 
general-purpose  fork. 

While  cow  peas  and  soy  beans  are 
difficult  to  cure,  we  experience  no 
great  amount  of  trouble  In  curing 
them  unless  the  season  is  unusually 
wet,  when  they  are  very  difficult  to 
cure.  At  one  time  we  left  peas  and 
beans  out  just  as  they  were  cut  till 
sufficiently  cured  to  be  stored.  They 
were  usually  so  badly  sunburned  that 


their  feeding  value  was  greatly  re- 
duced. Of  recent  years  we  have  been 
practicing  a  far  better  method.  We 
cut  beans  and  peas,  and  allow  them 
to  sun-cure  for  a  reasonable  length  of 
time,  say  two  or  three  days,  when 
they  are  raked  up  and  shocked,  where 
they  remain  till  sufficiently  cured  to 
move  to  the  barn  without  danger  of 
spontaneous  combustion.  This  method 
of  curing  peas  and  beans,  while  not 
as  rapid  as  the  sun-curing  method, 
produces  pea  and  bean  hay  destitute 
of  the  objectionable  sunburning.  That 
spontaneous  combustion  can  be  brought 
about  by  storing  pea  or  bean  vines 
Improperly  cured  there  Is  no  question 
of  doubt  in  my  mind.  Virginia. 


The  board  of  directors  of  the  Ayr- 
shire Breeders'  Association  announce, 
as  a  result  of  their  meeting  held  at 
New  York  on  February  27,  1920,  that 
the  forty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Ayrshire  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  in  Chicago,  111.,  on 
Wednesday,  June  9,  1920,  and  that  the 
second  annual  national  sale  will  be 
held  in  connection  with  same  on  Thurs- 
day, June  10th. 

A  well-kept  wood  lot  or  a  plantation 
of  forest  trees  on  the  steep,  rocky  por- 
tions of  the  farm  will  help  make  the 
place  more  attractive. 


About  43  per  cent,  of  the  sheep  In 
Pennsylvania  ^are  An  Washington  and 
Greene  counties. 


^GRIFnN  SILO  F/ 


^1551 


An  anobatructive  Continuous  op«ii- 
,  inc.  Doort  absolutely  tight  bat 
will  not  •well.  Permanent  Bteel 
ladder  attached  to  front.  Every- 
thins  flrst-elaaa  and  prieea  right. 
Priem*  on  a$>plication 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 


i» 


N.V. 


l»OTATOi:»- Beauty.  BUM.  Bo vte.  Carman.  Cob- 

hlir,  Ohio.  Hehron,  Olant.  HuBtler,  Moneymaker, 
Queen,  Kalelgh.Kural.  KuMet,  Triumph,  Klx-W  eeks. 
SwHUure,  Wonder.  Others.  C.W.  Ford.  Flnheni,  NY. 


Query  Answered 

Radinh  Mavsrotii. — M.  A.  C  Newtown 
Squai-p.  ra..  writes  us :  "Will  you  kindly 
tell  me.  throiiRh  the  columns  of  your  paper, 
the  remedy  for  mapjrots  In  radishes?  We 
had  fine  "radishes,  but  they  were  full  of 
maggots." 

About   the   only  thing  to   check   the 

maggots  is  to  inject  carbon  bisulphide 

near    the    rows.      This    will    penetrate 

through  tbe  soil  and  kill  them. 

W.  F.  M. 


Every  Empty  GRO-ALL  Sack 

in  Your  Barn 
Meant  Dollars  in  Your  Pocket 

FERTILIZERS 

OF  CHARACTER 

Make  your  farming  operations  more  efficient  with  GRO-ALL 
Fertilizers  Every  atom  of  plant  food  becomes  available  under 
natural  soil  conditions.  There  is  no  waste.  GRO-ALL  Fertilizers 
are  always  in  good  mechanical  condition— never  hard  or  lumpy. 
This  means  labor  saved  for  the  farmer,  and  labor  saved  is  money 
earned.  Feed  your  land  with 
liberal  applications  of  GRO-ALL 
each  year  and  harvest  larger 
yields  of  improved  quality. 

Attention! 

Every  sack  of  GRO-ALL  bears 
our  trade  mark— the  Seal  of  Char- 
acter. Look  for  it  when  you  buy 
fertilizer.        .^^ 

Thirty-four  years  of  contin- 
uous yearly  growth  is  indicative 
of  the  high  quality  product  and 
excellent  service  rendered  by 

THE  CENTRAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

HAGERSTOWN,  MARYLAND 

BdtiMrc,  Mi.  HarriMdbwf ,  V«. 


Bay  By  ThU  Tnd*  Mark 


Gcttytkarg,  Pa. 


AgenU  of  Character  Wanted  in  all 
Unoccupied  Territory 


•flT^"'"**^ 
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American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 


On  March  3d,  at  Chicago,  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation  was  made 
a  permanent  organization  by  unani- 
mous vote.  Four  hundred  delegates 
were  present.  Since  the  organization 
meeting  in  November  twenty-eight 
states  had  ratified  the  constitution  and 
were  admitted  to  the  association  by  the 
executive  and  credentials   committees. 

Below  are  the  names  of  states  which 
ratified  the  original  constitution,  giv- 
ing the  number  of  directors  from  each, 
a  close  estimate  of  the  membership, 
and  approximate  amount  of  money 
which  will  be  paid  into  the  A.  F.  B.  F. 

The  total  number  of  directors  is  53, 
the  total  membership  is  approximately 
700,000.  and  total  budget  for  the  first 
year  approximately  $200,000,  according 
to  the  report  of  temporary  Secretary 
J.  W.  Coverdale. 


Statei  Voting  Di rectors 

New  Jersey  1 

Minnesota    2 

Massachusetts 2 

Illinois    4 

Iowa    6 

Colorado 1 

South  Dakota ,  1 

Missouri   3 

Kentucky   1 

Michigan    3 

California    2 

Georgia   1 

Arizona     1 

Wyoming   1 

New  Hampshire  ...  1 

Vermont  1 

uian    *.••••...•...   M 

Indiana   3 

New  York 4 

West   Virginia   2 

Nebraska   1 

Ohio  3 

Idaho    2 


Oklahoma  .. 
Maryland    . , 
Connecticut 
Kansas    . . . . 
Texas 


'•■•••• 


1 
1 
1 
2 
1 


Membership 

17,000 

14,045 

50,001 

104,388 

4,000 

3,000 

34,000 

8.000 

31,000 

19,000 

1,200 

1,500 

6,000 

8^98 

12,000 

31,000 

67,000 

15,000 

14,000 

30,020 

14,000 

&.000 

14,000 


Funds 

$500 

1,000 

800 

50,000 

52.194 

500 

250 

8,200 

2,000 

15,000 

1,900 

1,000 

250 

600 

800 

600 

15,500 

6,700 

2,000 

1,000 

4.500 

1,400 

250 

250 


James  R.  Howard,  of  Clemons,  Iowa, 
was  elected  president,  and  S.  L.  Striv- 
ings, New  York,  vice-president.  Elxecu- 
tlve  committee  members  were  elected 
as  follows,  by  regions:  Northeastern 
section — E.  B.  Cornwall.  Middlebury, 
Vt.;  E.  F.  Richardson,  Millis,  Mass.; 
H.  E.  Taylor,  Freehold,  N.  J.  Middle 
West  section — O.  E.  Bradfute,  Xenia, 
Ohio;  Chester  H.  Grey,  Nevada,  Mo.; 
Howard  Leonard,  Eureka,  111.  Far 
West  section— W.  H.  Walker,  Willows, 
Cal.;  W.  E.  Jamison,  LaVeta,  Colo.; 
John  F.  Burton,  Garland,  Utah.  South 
section — Grey  Silver,  Martensburg,  W. 
Va.;  James  W.  Morton,  Athens,  Ga.; 
George  Bishop,  Cardell,  Okla. 

The  directors  voted  to  pay  the  presi- 
dent $15,000  a  year  and  allow  $3000 
a  year  for  traveling  expenses.  It  was 
decided  that  the  president  should  be 
the  foremost  executive  and  leader  of 
the  organization.  The  executive  com- 
mittee will  employ  the  secretary  and 
determine  where  headquarters  will  be. 

It  was  voted  to  change  the  manner 
of  paying  dues  from  the  present  method 
of  10  per  cent,  of  all  farm  bureau 
membership  fees  under  the  state  or- 
ganization to  50  cents  per  member,  this 
change  not  to  go  into  effect  sooner 
than  January,  1921.  Under  the  con- 
stitution provision  is  made  that  no 
amendments  will  be  effective  until 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  member 
states. 

A  ruling  was  made  that  dues  be  paid 
on  the  basis  of  paid  membership  dues 
by  members  in  the  county  farm  bureau 
belonging  to  the  state  association  on 
the  first  day  of  each  quarter  of  the 
year,  starting  April  1,  1920. 

PROGRAM    OF   WORK 

At  all  meetings  the  program  of  work 
for  this  year  was  discussed.  The  defi- 
nite projects  were  made  in  the  resolu- 
tions in  the  form  of  a  recommendation 
to   the  executive  committee. 

The  executive  committee  was  in- 
structed to  set  up  without  delay  a 
business  organization,  under  direction 
of  trained  experts,  and  create  bureaus 
or  divisions  as  follows: 


(1.)  A  bureau  of  transportation, 
which  will  look  into  transportation 
matters  by  both  rail  and  water,  to  the 
end  that  we.  may  secure  rates  on  farm 
products  which  shall  be  fair  as  com- 
pared with  rates  on  other  commodi- 
ties and  which  shall  give  to  the  farm- 
ers of  the  United  States  ocean  rates 
which  will  enable  them  to  compete  on 
a  fair  basis  with  the  farmers  of  other 
nations  of  the  world. 

(2.)  A  bureau  of  trade  relations, 
which  shall  investigate  our  dealings 
with  foreign  countries,  to  the  end  that 
the  interests  of  agriculture  may  be 
promoted. 

(3.)  A  bureau  of  distribution,  which 
shall  make  a  thorough  study  of  the 
distribution  of  farm  products. 

(4.)  A  bureau  of  statistics,  which 
shall  inquire  into  world  conditions 
which  infiuence  supply  and  demand, 
and  which  shall  especially  study  the 
mechanics  of  prices. 

(5.)  A  legislative  bureau,  which 
shall  have  to  do  with  matters  of  na- 
tional legislation  which  affect  farming 
and  farmers. 

(6.)  A  bureau  of  co-operation,  which 
will  make  a  special  study  of  co-opera- 
tive jnethods  which  have  been  found 
to  be  successful  both  here  and  in  other 
countries,  and  which  shall  draw  up 
standard  forms  for  co-operative  enter- 
prises of  various  kinds  and  aid  state 
federations  to  promote  local  co-opera- 
tive enterprises  on  thoroughly  safe  aiid 
truly  co-operative  lines. 

PIOEST   OF   RESOLUTIONS 

The  resolutions  set  forth  in  very 
definite  terms  a  pledge  of  full  support 
to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
condemning  radicals  and  reactionaries. 

Increased  production  is  essential  to 
national  well  being.  We  stand  for 
higher  individual  efficiency.  In  deter- 
mining a  compensation  we  believe 
that  the  result  of  the  day's  work, 
rather  than  the  hours  thereof,  should 
be  of  paramount  importance. 

We  pledge  the  farmers  of  America 
to  the  largest  possible  production  con- 
sistent with  good  husbandry,  with  a 
view  of  relieving  the  world's  dire  ne- 
cessities, and  invite  the  workers  of  all 
other  industries  to  join  us  in  this  spirit 
of  servite. 

We  declare  the  strike  no  longer 
justifiable  and  no  longer  to  be  toler- 
ated by  a  long-suffering  public.  • 

We  favor  the  creation  of  such  arbi- 
tration boards  or  courts,  with  power 
and  authority,  to  adjust  controversies 
between  labor  and  capital  as  shall  safe- 
guard the  rights  of  the  parties  directly 
interested,  as  well  as  the  welfare  of 
the  general  public. 

Realizing  the  need  of  trained  work- 
ers and  a  healthy  citizenship  in  all 
walks  of  life,  we  urge  such  general 
course  of  instruction  of  our  young 
manhood  as  shall  call  attention  to 
and  give  promise  of  relieving  gen- 
eral health  conditions  throughout  the 
country. 

We  hail  the  American  Legion  as 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
the  life  of  America,  pledge  our  support 
in  Its  great  work,  and  welcome  it  to 
comradeship. 

We  pledge  the  full  strength  of  this 
Institution  and  its  individual  member, 
ship  in  support  of  the  good  roads  move- 
ment throughout  the  country. 

Deploring  the  waste  and  extrava- 
gance of  the  present  day,  we  urge  the 
necessity  for  a  return  to  the  more 
humble  and  prudent  practices  of  the 
past.      ^ 

Our  country  needs  stability,  and  the 
brakes  must  be  applied  to  secure  that 
much-desired  result.  Waste  breeds 
recklessness,  a  lack  of  responsibility, 
and  Is  the  best  aid  to  the  profiteer, 
whose  selfishness  knows  no  country 
and  who  has  no  regard  for  the  rights 
of  masses. 

We  recommend  legislation  providing 
that  the  presence  of  all  substitutes  for 
virgin  wool  in  fabrics  and  apparel  pur- 
porting to  contain  wool  shall  be  made 
known. 

We  recommend  that  a  committee  be 
appointed   to   confer    with   the    Inter- 


national Revenue  Department  in  work- 
ing out  a  simplified  form  for  Income 
tax   returns   for   farmers. 

We  definitely  and  emphatically  op- 
pose the  proposed  legislation  to  levy 
a  tax  of  1  per  cent,  on  land  holdings 
in  excess  of  $10,000. 

We  demand  for  agriculture,  at  the 
hands  of  state  and  national  legislative 
bodies,  the  privilege  of  collectfve 
bargaining. 

We  insist  that  in  all  tariff  legisla- 
tion agriculture  be  given  equal  con- 
sideration with  other  Industries. 

We  wish  the  American  people  to 
definitely  understand  that  the  organ- 
ization self  styled  "The  Farmers'  Na- 
tional Council"  has  no  authority  to 
speak  in  behalf  of  the  farmers  of  this 
country. 

Any  and  all  efforts  on  the  part  of 
The  Farmers'  National  Council  to  ally 
the  agriculturists  of  America  with  the 
radicals  in  the  industrial  world  is 
hereby  denounced. 

President  J.  R.  Howard  made  the 
following  statements  in  his  short  ad- 
dress: "The  lands  we  are  cultivating 
must  continue  to  feed  the  people  of 
the  nation  for  all  times.  There  are 
no  new  lands  for  us  to  take  up.  It 
means  we  must  conserve  and  cultivate 
our  soil  better,  must  work  out  our 
business  and  economic  problems  and 
make  farm  life  more  attractive  in  the 
homes,  schools  and  churches.  We  must 
make  agriculture  so  attractive  that  It 
will  appeal  to  and  build  the  best  citi- 
zens. We  are  building  an  organization 
to  do  these  things,  not  only  for  our 
own  good,  but  to  fulfill  our  obligation 
to  society." 

Vice-President  Strivings  said:  "Ag- 
riculture must  be  made  profitable. 
That  must  be  part  of  our  program  to 
protect  future  production  and  agricul- 
ture. The  vacant  farmhouses  of  New 
York  and  the  crowded  cities  bring  the 
truth  clearly  before  us.  Not  we  alone 
will  suffer  If  this  condition  is  not 
brought  about," 

Upon  invitation  of  Hon.  E.  T.  Mere- 
dith, secretary  of  agriculture,  the  en- 
tire executive  committee  immediately 
left  for  Washington  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  meet  the  agricultural  committees 
of  the  senate  and  house. — ^This  report 
compiled  by  E.  L.  Bill  for  temporary 
Secretary  J.  W.  Coverdale,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Fertilizers  for  the  Orchard 

Experiments  in  apple  orchard  re- 
juvenation conducted  in  southern  Ohio 
sections  show  a  gain  of  80  barrels  an 
acre  as  an  average  for  a  five-year 
period  where  fertilizers  have  been  used 
to  stimulate  the  apple  crop.  With 
apples  selling  at  $7  a  barrel  this 
means  an  increase  of  $560  per  acre. 
The  cost  of  fertilizing  is  about  35  cents 
a  tree  or  $12  an  acre. 

The  fertilizing  program  now  recom- 
mended for  orchardists  consists  in  the 
application  of  5  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda  (or  4  pounds  of  sulphate  of  am- 
monia) and  5  pounds  of  acid  phoEh 
phate,  applied  In  a  circular  form  under 
the  outer  extremities  of  the  branches. 

The  grass  mulch  system,  which  con- 
sists in  mowing  the  grass  produced 
by  these  fertilizers  and  allowing  it  to 
lie  under  the  trees  where  cut,  is  also 
favored.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
tillage  cover  crop  system  does  not  pro- 
duce larger  yields  than  the  grass  mulch 
method,  while  the  cover  crop  system 
is  more  expensive  in  operation. 

Tests  in  orchard  fertilization  which 
have  been  carried  on  for  more  than 
ten  years  by  the  Ohio  Experiment  Star 
tlon  have  practically  revived  a  lost 
industry  in  southern  Ohio,  the  state 
regaining  the  place  In  apple  growing 
which  it  held  fifty  years  ago. 


Destroy  Peach  "Mummies" 
When  peaches  are  being  pruned  is 
the  time  to  take  off  all  the  rotten  fruit 
or  "mummies"  left  hanging  on  the 
trees.  The  brown  rot,  which  destroyed 
so  many  peaches  in  1919,  can  live 
over  winter  in  these  mummies  and  thus 
be  ready  for  business  when  spring 
opens,  says  the  bureau  of  plant  in- 
dustry,   ^ 


r\l^ 


SPRAYERS 

Mean  Biqqer  Crops 


Hurst  Sptftyers  produce 
n^apor  Spray  tbat  kills  seals,  pre- 
vents   bllgbt  and  scab  aud   rids 
your  crops  of  all  fungus  and  in- 
sect  pests.     Tbey   increase    your 
profit  and  insure   a  perfect   crop 
of   Fruit  and   Vegetable*.     Tbey 
,  are  made  by  men  wbo  know  tbe 
need  of  the  flruit  grower  and  fkrmer 
and   IcDOw  what 
sprayer  sbould  do.    47 
Mtylet—ooe  for  •very 
need.    Our  tS  years* 
experience   in  manu- 
facturing sprayers, 
together  wttti  the  ca- 
pacity of  our  large 
factory,  gives  you  the 
highest  qyjMlity  spray- 
ers at  the  very  lowest 
prices.     Every  Hurst 
Sprayer  is  sold  on  a 
money-back  yxniranUe 
and  shipped   on    Un 
day  trial  In  your  field 
or  orchard. 

a«t  oar  big  fr««  cfteloc 
«n<l  ipraTer  Kuida.  "Whr, 
How  and  Wh«n  to  Spray- '* 
Iff  frM  for  th«  aiHinf. 
Jaft  Mj,  a«Dd  me  jour 
book  sad  trial  offtr. 
Writa  today. 


A  handy  all 
around  sprayer 
that  every 
grower  needs. 
Easy  to  oper- 
ate—q  u  i  c  k  1  y 
moved  from 
place  to  place ; 
fully  (described 
in  our  catalog. 
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TIIEH.L.IURST 

•  MFG.  CORPN 
nirasT  snin 

CUINWiaLO. 
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A  Good  Used  Car 

Come  to  the  Roman 

Tbe  Roman  guarantee  tbe  lowest  prices 
in  tbe  country  for  a  good,  flrst-class, 
reliable,  used  car.  You  get  here  wbat  you 
want  and  when  you  buy  from  us  you  are 
sure  that  tbe  car  jfou  get  is  right. 

Our  stock  is  complete. 

1000  Autos  $250  up  I 

Send  Today  for  Catalog 

It  is  fUU  of  valuable  information  for 
tbe  man  wbo  expects  to  buy  a  car  and  I 
wants  to  save  real  money. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

231  N.  Broad  Street,  Pbiladelphia,  Pa. 


FACTORY-TO- RIDER 

•=^^^ *^  SAVES  YOU  MONEY 

Bar  direct  and  save  $10  to  $M  on  a 

bicycle.     ltaN«MI    WCVCLCS  now 

eome  in   44  stylw,   eolors    and    aises. 

areatly  improved;  prices  rodoeed.    WS 

.OCUVra  ran  to  roo  oa  approwof  and 

$0  dayt  trial,  actual  ridioy  test 

BASV  f  AVMKNTS  if  dacirMl.  at  a 
■mall  advance  over  oar  Becolar  Fae> 
tory-to-fUder  cash  prices. 

TIRSS,  lamne.  wheels,  parts  and 
■npplias  at  haifiumal  priem. 

0«MtlMysbieyel«.  tlrea.orsaa. 

^es  ontil   voQ  get  oar    bis    fiM 

ttmmmmr — ■*  riVMVM  Jr??WM  eatalog.lpw  prices  and  liber> 

mifrMk9^ 


al  tmu._  A  postal  briniKs  everytihLic 
CVCLI  COMPANY 
O«M.C802CMeas* 


IomTm 

MsWfni 


Attractive  and  sanitary  buildings  are 
a  business  asset  to  any  farm. 


One  Man 

Saws  25 Cords  ADay 


Z?!2  9S?^"  W  ^"^  '•"•  t™««  o""  cats  off  stamps 
levrt  with  groond,    Saws  a p  logs,  cats  op  branches,  lea 

^^^.raDagamp^aekaiMlothOTMtauMhiaOTT.  Moonted 


y 


«^*»^»™n»B"«"Pjae«Bi»aocnerDeitmaeiiia«iT,  lloanteil 
SPf?****^  ra'^Pi>I^«aZ*'>Mre.  10  Year  daaraatea. 
MDarsTriafTWriteforlVaaBoakandCashorEosyTOTBal 
OTTAWA MTCkCe^    2391  *Veetf  St..  Ottawa, 


Lights  in  the  Hen  House 

"Early  to  bed"  may  produce  health, 
wealth  and  wisdom  among  men,  but 
for  the  modern,  up-to-date  hen,  late 
hours  and  midnight  cafeterias  are  now 
the  style.  So  well  is  biddy  thriving 
on  this  kind  of  life  that  artificial 
lighting  of  hen  houses  has  been  en- 
thusiastically and  profitably  adopted 
by  over  one  hundred  poultrymen  in 
New  Jersey,  and  more  are  joining  the 
ranks  daily. 

"Are  the  returns  really  worth  the 
trouble  and  expense  involved?"  the 
skeptical  ones  ask.  Here  are  a  few 
figures  compiled  by  W.  H.  Ellis,  a 
Monmouth  county  poultryman,  who,  in 
.  ko-operation  with  the  county  agent, 
has  been  running  a  demonstration  on 
the  use  of  electric  lights  in  one  of 
bis  laying  houses.  Draw  your  own 
conclusions. 

Without  lights,  In  October,  Novem- 
ber and  December  of  1918,  350  pullets 
laid  3512  eggs.  During  the  same 
months  a  year  later,  365  pullets  with 
lights  produced  a  total  of  6178  eggs. 

A  pen  of  one  and  two-year-old  hens 
without  lights  made  in  October,  1919, 
a  24  per  cent,  production;  in  Novem- 
ber this  had  slumped  to  T^^  per  cent., 
and  in  December  to  2  per  cent.  A 
similar  pen  with  lights  produced  28 
per  cent,  in  October,  24  per  cent,  in 
November  and  15  per  cent,  in  December. 
With  a  12  per  cent,  increase  in  flock, 
Mr.  Ellis,  by  the  use  of  lights,  made 
an  87  J/^  per  cent,  increase  In  produc- 
tion, the  figures  being  as  follows: 

1918  1919 

Without  Lights  With  Lights 

October 1983  eggs  4147  eggs 

November....  1973     "  3400     " 

December. . . .  2521     "  3579 


poultrymen  against  crowding  chicks  in 
the   brooder.     If  the  capacity  of  the 
brooder    is    rated    at    1000    chicks,    it 
should   be   divided   by   two   to   get   its 
actual  working  capacity.     There  is  a 
tendency  among  manufacturers  to  over- 
rate   brooders.      Their    capacity    will 
probably  be  adequate  when  tHfe  chicks 
are  young,  and  they  will  care  for  the 
specified    number    at   this    time,    but 
when  the  chicks  grow,  the  brooder  re- 
mains the  same  size.    Result:    Chicks 
become  overcrowded  before  the  owner 
realizes  it.     Some  of  them  die.     This 
is  a  good  thing;   it  gives  the  others 
room  to  live.     But  if  enough  brooder 
space  is  provided,  all  the  chicks  can  be 
cared  for  up  to  two  or  three  months 
of  age;   they  need  not  die — which  is 
better. 


Poultry  Woman  Offers 
Baby  Chick  Book  Free 

Bessie  B.  Carswell,  the 
poultry  woman,  and  an 
expert  on  baby  chickB> 
928  Gateway  Station, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Is 
giving  away  her  tmoli 
on  baby  chicks,  which 
tells  bow  she  success- 
fully raises  98*  of  her 
batches  by  using  a  sim- 
ple b  o  me  solution  to 
combat  white  diar- 

BESSIE  B.  CARSWELL  l"^*;  *  Vi'^.iuable 
The  Poultry  Woman  disease.  This  valuaDie 
ine  rouioT  vtoiom       ^^^^  ^^  pKKE  and  you 

should  certainly  write  this  successfal  poultry 
woman  for  a  copy. 

D  A  ICCT  IM  1#^VQ  Money  makers  for  you. 
KAIdE*  UKJK^VtSi  Market  Ducks  this  fall, 
will  command  higher  prices  than  ever  before.  IW 
head  Belecte<l  breeders  for  Bale.  Big  Pekins,  Ayles- 
burye.  Colored  Muscovys,  White  Muscovys,  Bou- 
ens.  Indian  Bunners.  Beat  in  Ohio.  Pairs  and  trios 
at  reasonable  prices.  Quality  the  best.  Write  today, 
Cli«a.  MeClATe,  New  I^ondon,  O.,  Box  800. 


LIBERT  Y  MARVEL 
BROODERS 


Marvel  Coal  Burner 

I  with  Liberty  Automatic  Reen- 
I  Utor.     Prices,  $19.75  to  $24.75. 


UBERTY- MARVEL 
Oil  Burner 


<< 


Total 6477  eggs       11,126  eggs 

But  what  of  the  expenses  involved 
in  running  a  lighting  plant?  Figuring 
on  the  above  three  months,  the  total 
estimated  increased  expense  amounted 
to  $76,  the  increase  in  money  taken  in 
was  $4f^,  leaving  $340  to  the  good. 
Lastly,  working  under  lights  does  not 
in  any  way  injure  the  layers. 


-'    * 


About  Raising  Chicks 
It  is  said  that  "anyone  with  hair  on 
his  head  can  operate  an  incubator,  but 
it  takes  a  man  with  a  wrinkle  in  his 
forehead  to  raise  chicks."    Simply  fol- 
lowing   the    instructions    which    come 
with    the    incubator    does    not    assure 
success.     To  raise  the  chicks  requires 
that   one   thoroughly   know    a   chick's 
needs,  and  at  the  same  time  make  use 
of  plenty  of  common  sense.    The  small- 
est details  may  be  of  great  importance. 
Any  condition  that  threatens  or  disre- 
gards the  comfort  of  the  chicks,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  young,   must  be 
avoided,    or    unpleasant    results    will 
follow.     Neglect   of   the   incubator   at 
any  time  during  the  hatching  period 
can   easily    result    in    a    partial   or   a 
total   loss  of  the  hatch. 

The  temperature  of  the  nursery  tray 
in  the  incubator  should  be  the  same 
as  the  temperature  of  the  brooder  for 
the  first  few  days.  This  is  98  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  A  good  temperature  for 
the  second  week  is  95  degrees;  the 
third  week,  92  degrees,  and  the  fourth 
week,  85  to  88  degrees,  says  P.  T. 
Zeigler,  poultry  instructor  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College.    He  also  warns 


Selecting  Eggs  for  Hatching 

Hatching  chicks  is  a  proverbial  lot- 
tery, but  it  is  not  all  chance,  according 
to  poultry  specialists  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  who  declare  results 
can   be   manipulated    by   the   kind   of 
eggs  used  and  the  way  they  are  handled 
before   they   are   placed    in   the   incu- 
bator.    Eggs  of  various   sizes,  shapes 
and  ages  seldom  give  a  uniform  hatch. 
If  some  have  heavy  shells  and  others 
thin  shells,  they  will  not  hatch  satis- 
factorily.   A  careful  selection  for  uni- 
formity pays.    Normal  shaped  eggs  of 
average    size   are   to   be   relied    upon. 
Hatching  a  chick  is  a  delicate  job  at 
best,  and  it  is  as  impossible  to  give 
each    chick    the    individual    treatment 
it  needs  in  regard  to  heat  and  moisture 
as  it  is  to  know  what  that  individual 
treatment    should    be.      Since   all  .  the 
eggs  are  t^jeated  alike  they  must  all 
I  be  uniform  or  they  will  not  respond 
in  the  same  way. 

Eggs  for  hatching  should  not  be 
more  than  two  or  three  weeks  old. 
They  should  be  as  clean  as  possible, 
but  they  should  not  be  washed.  Water 
removes  the  natural  film  which  covers 
the  egg  and,  which  is  a  protection 
against  evaporation  of  moisture  from 
the  egg.  Washed  eggs  show  too  much 
^shrinkage  and  « hatch  weak  chicks. 
[Health  and  vitality  of  the  hens  influ- 
ence the  ability  of  eggs  to  hatch.  If 
the  poultryman's  best  judgment  is  ex- 
ercised in  selecting  the  eggs,  he  can 
hope  for  more  and  stronger  chicks 
than  if  he  takes  the  eggs  as  they  come. 
The  infertile  eggs  which  are  tested 
out  of  the  incubator  the  fifth  or 
seventh  day  need  not  be  thrown  away. 
If  kept  they  can  be  boiled  and  fed  to 
the  young  chicks.  They  are  the  best 
food  for  the  very  young  chick. 


AMERICAN    POULTRY  ALMANAC 

Our   1920   catalog    FREE.    How   we    breed   tbe 
300-egg  hen.     Scientiflc  facts   plainly  told.     Each 
month's  routine.      Feeding  for  winter  eggs.     Bow 
We  Win  Medals  at  the  Egg-Laying  ConUsts. 
Hopewell  Faarrna,  Box  «9,  Hopewell,  N.  J. 


Hummer's  Fameut  Baby  Chleks  ^liivV"; 

March  15th,  and  each  week.  Barred  Boclt,  R.  f. 
Beds,  S.  C.  Ancona.  H.  C.  White  Leghorn  and  8.  C. 
Brown.  Brooding  Equipment,  the  kind  that  raises 
all  of  your  chicks.  Cireulars  free.  Correspondence 
a  pleasure.  E.  R.  Hummbb  ACo.,  Frenchtown,  I*.  J. 

HATCHING  E66S  From  FREE  FARM  RANGE  POULTRY 

Rocks,    Reds,    Wyaudoites,    Leghorns.     Minorcas. 

Hamhurgs,   Anronas,  Brahmas.  Ducke,  etc.     Also 

Hares,  Cavies  and  Holstein  cattle.    Catalogue  free. 

H.  A.  SOtJDER,  SellcrsTllIe,  Pm. 


Prices 
,    (16.50 
to  9!S3.50 

BLCB 

VLAHB 

8B«kelMi 

I  PerfMt 
:  AaUastU 
[BHrvlatlea 

INTER-CONVERTIBLE  ^_ 

'  Any  coal  burning  oatflt  can  be  conTtrtcd 

Into  an  Oil  Heated  Hovtr  by  Introdpclnst 

tbe  Liberty  Marvel  Burntr.  Price,  flO.M). 

Ask  for  particulars 

UbertyStove  ^^.^HSiii^JSP^L 


Day  Old  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eogs 

Whtte  I.eghomH.  Barred  Plymouth  Kot-ks,  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  tSafe  delivery  guaranteed.  Place  order 
now  to  insure  prompt  delivery.  Paradiae  Poul- 
try Fmrm,  Pmradlse.  P».    Box  D. 

CHICKS  FROM  STOCK  J>r,l.?v'lcf."Kr"w.rd 

B.  leghorns,  Barred  P.  Rocks  and  mixed  chicks. 
Prices  right.  Parcel  post  prepaid  and  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Booklet  free.  *  H  E  <'YfI.ONB 
HATCHERY,    Dept.  3,  Mllleratown,   P». 


Por  Sale.  Barred  P.  Rock  and  Columbian  Wyan- 
dotte cockerels,  also  1  pen,  10  pullets  and  1  cock,  W. 
Wvandottes.  Htrong,  vigorous  breeders  of  quality. 
Price  reasonable.  Inspection  solicited.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.     Db.  8.  C.  Movkr.  Lansdalk.  Pa. 


f*llil*irC    from  2-yr.  old  hens  on  free  range.     Bi>«t 
Uniwl^a    blood    lines.    8.  C.   White  l^eghorns.   16 
cents.    White  and  Barred  Rocks.  8.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
and  Black  Minorcas.  26  cents,  delivered. 
Jk  If  EVIN  •TBOVP,    -     MIddlebarc,  Pa. 


Tells  why  chicks  die  and  how  to  save  them— how  to 
keep  vour  poultry  strong  and  healthy--how  to  rid 
them'of  white  diarrhoea  and  other  diseases— bow  to 
Increase  egg  production  when  eggs  are  scarce.  Write 
today  for  this  free  t)ook.  and  we  will  aiso  send  you 
on  approval,  at  our  risk  and  expense,  a  full  slied 
standard  package  of  Macnair's  Chicken  Powder  the 
guaranteed  baoy  chick  tonic,  poultry  vltallaer  and 
cgE  producer.  Send  no  money,  but  write  today  to 
Maonair  Poultry  ProUapta  t'o..  Dept.  IAS« 
47  Hooth  Clay  Wtreet,  Baltimore.  91d. 

Barred  Plsmtiouth  Rocks 

Fine  healthy  stock.  Headed  by  Holterman><  Aristo- 
crats direct.  New  York  and  ChlcaKO  winners.  Dark 
only.  Good  layers,  have  yellow  skin  and  straight 
narrow  bars  runtong  to  the  skin.  The  kind  that 
bring  success.  Ekks.  15,  »2.5<i;  SO.  14.00;  50,  V>.f>^K  100, 
110.00,  prepaid.  Your  munev's  worth  guaranteed. 
S.   E.  SPITZEK,  HarrlaonburK.  Ya.      B  4. 

DAIQIT  I^FirQC*  They  are  money  maker* 
■Vf\li3Ei  yj^KstLmjKs  for  you.  Large  Toulouse. 
Africans.  Brown  Chlnece.  White  Chinese.  100  ce- 
lected  Breeding  Geese  for  sale.  Beet  quality,  reason- 
able prices,  buy  now.  Write. 
Cbaa.  Mcl'lave,   New  E«ndoB.  O.,  Box  100. 


II/kl«A  DakLg    H  snow  white  9^  lb.  hens,  finest 
fflUlC  KUCIka    type,  laid  2«i9  eggs  in  Jan.    Male. 
10    lbs.,    sop    of    1st    Chicago    cockerel.      No    finer 
breeders  in  Penna.      Eggs  limited.     fS.OO  per  15. 
J.  NETIN  STBOVP,  Widdlebarg,  Pa. 

200,000  CHICKS  FOR  1920  £°"Sc?'JoTr 

order  for  spring  chicks.  Prices  reasonable.  Satis- 
faction and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  CaUlog  free. 
KEYSTONE  HATCHEBT.  Bieblleld.  Psk. 

RINQliT  BARRED  ROCK  ff^^'r^^iS^, 

large,  heavy  layers.  Get  the  best  fruit  and  poultry. 
Catalog  free.    John  W.  Hall,  Marion  Station,  Md. 


AA  DDCEIkC    Poultry,  eggs,  baby  cbicks.  pigeons, 
9v  DHCEilFS    dogs,     parrots,     ferrets,      Belgian 
Hares,  bargain  list  free;  60-page  book  20  cents. 
Ber»«y'a  Poaltry  Fana,  Telford,  Pa. 


Giant  BrMZt  Turkty  Ut%  '^TnCrZt'S.l 

sire  1st  Chicago.      Buff  Rock   eggs,    Hogan  tested 
layers.    J.  C.  Cllpp,  Box  90.  Aaltlllo.  lad. 


FOR  SALE 


The  use  of  commercial  •  fertilizers 
in  New  Jersey  has  grown  greatly  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty  years,  largely  as  a 
result  of  the  investigations  at  the  ex- 
periment station.  In  1917,  New  Jersey 
farmers  used  176,000  tons  of  fertilizer, 
as  compared  with  110,000  tons  in  1909. 
Also,  a  big  advance  has  been  mad^  In 
the  past  five  years  in  the  use  of 
leguminous  green  manure  crops,  and 
farmers  are  yearly  Increasing  their 
production  by  planting  cow  peas,  soy 
beans,  vetch,  clover  and  alfalfa  to 
add  more  nitrogen  to  the  soil. 

Pennsylvania  produced  last  year 
138.000  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes.  The 
crop  was  worth  |248,000  at  $1.80  per 
bushel. 


FINE   POULTRY  ^^^TUlt 

Low  prices.     Annual  circular  and  lists  free. 
MOVDEB  dk  EBB,  Soadertoa,  Pa. 


EgR8  for  Hatchinc^  Sa'rV^  '^& 

hoth  matlngs.    Contest  winners.    Lt.  Brahmas.   Cir. 
Lackawanna  Poultry  Farm,  North  Water  Gap.  Pa. 


Ena  ror  Hatebiac  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas.  W. 
C  Black  Polish,  White  Japner  Silkies  per  setting, 
|3-  two  settings,  »«.00.  Few  B.  Minorcas  and  B.  Polish 
ck'ls  ,  |5  each.  McCommer  A  Myers,  Oettjsbuig.  Pa. 


ORPINGTONS  &  LEGHORNS 

Two  great  breeds  for  profit.  Write  todav  for  our 
free  catalogue  of  hatching  eggs.  »ia»>.v  chicks  and 
breeding  stock.  CTCE-E  HATC'IIEB  COM- 
PANY. 148  Ptallo  BalldlBV.  Eloaira.  M.  T. 

▲  II  Tarieties  of  Rocks.  Reds, 
Wvandottes,  Minorcas,  Ham- 
burgs.  Anconas.  Orpingtons,  Ijingshans.'Brshmas. 
Leghorns  AndaUisiaP.  turkeys,  ducka.  geese,  guineas. 
Prices  low.  Balpk  H.  Batey,  L.oadoaTlllo.  O. 

Tilfany*s  Superior  Chkks  That  Live 

Wyandottes.  Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns  nnj»kliiiflc 
Pekln.  Rouen    and    Indian    Runner    IfUCRIluys 

Aldhaa  PwHry  FaiT.  1. 1  Ct  Phoeriinrtlk,  Pa. 

Hatikhinn  VaaK  '""om  quality  bred-to-lay.  2(i0-e«g 
lUIICHing  Cgya  strain.  Anconas.  White  Wyan- 
dottes. Partridge  and  Bar.  Rooks  Buff  Orpingtons. 
Indian  Runner  ducks,  Toulouse  geese.  Bourbon  Red 
turkeys.  Mating  list.    Mrs.  Quetter.  R.  2,  Media,  Pa. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS  fnTrs^f^o^rJ 

high-grade  Orpingtons.  Eggs,  f2.«0;  chicks  24  cents. 
Columbian  Rocks  from  200-egg  strain.  Kggs,  |3.00: 
chicks.  30  cents.  John  Ragi.r.  Phcknixvii.lk,  Pa. 

p/^^Q  from  thoroughbred  Light  Brahmas, 
ILvJIVaO  Columbian,  Wrandottes,  .silver  Cam- 
pines.  Bocks, Reds;  ft  per  13;  |2  per  80:  Leghorn ,  f l  per 
15.  No  postage  paid.  S.  O.  Bkalkb,  Coopersburg.  Pa. 

M|B||)|  c  l*niiBCn  f^heppard  Anconas.  Urandson 
OlIIULC  bUBIDCII  of  World  s  Champion  Ancona 
hen  heads  pen  one.  15  eggs,  fiOO.  Cockerels,  M.oit. 
Maple  Shade  Farm.  K.  Hollenbeck,  Brecaport.  N.Y. 

Two  Duroc    Jersey   Boars    and 

two  Sows.  SIX  months  old.  Price 

r.  r.  CHEKIK.  Diapvtaata.  Ta. 


CllirKB.  eggs,  ducks,  turkeys;  geese,  hares  and 
stock.  Incul>ators.  brooders,  supplies  at  low  prices. 
Free  list.    J.  W.  Houck  4  Co.,  Box   172,  TlfHn,  O. 


ITII/'C  Langshans,  Brahmas.  Rock?.  Wyandottas, 
Cufl9  Reds,  Orpingtons.  fl.Ml  per  IS  prepaid.  Send 
for  free  catalog.    M.  H,  MYEBS.   Edoaa.  Va. 


FOR  SALE  J.T 

920.00  each. 


SILVER  U^CED  WYANDOTTES  ^«""'-"^ 


stock.    Circular. 


Eggs  and 
A.  i^MioRB,  Caldwell,  Ohio.    R  1. 


icBCCTPDCCnC  Poultry.  Batching  eggs  and 
ID  DEO  I  DnCCllO  chicks.  Illustrated  circular. 
Hendfor  It.        J.  E.  Hkatwolk,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


Ri  Ci  Br»  LEGHORN  EQQS    (  I'line^eOooseeggs 
40  cts.  each.  Mas.  Clacdia  Betts.  Hillsdale,  Mich. 


Barred  Boek  bahv  chicks  and  eggs  for  hatching. 
Pure  bred,  heavv  laving  strain.  I.«)w  price.  Free 
circular.    Wii^on  Brown,  R.  1.  Nkscopkck,  Pa. 


«  I  ft  •T'i^UIKI/^  C/^  f^  G  Tom  Barron  S.C. W. 
rlAlCtillNVji  ILV»V*0  Leghorns,  best  of 
winter  layers.  H.  F.  BrcK.  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 

WHITE    WTAWBOTTE    Hatehin*   E««a. 

Prolitlc  l.aving  strain,  froni  strong  viitorous  stock, 
12  cents  each.    Wm.  K.  Shafknkr.  l4ii;sdo"  ne.  Pa. 


rine  Ponltry.  Turkeys.  Oeese  Ducks,  OuioeM. 
Bantams.  Piuet>ns.  Hares.  Cn'.ves.  Dogs,  stock.  Egga 
1.  w.    Catalog     Ploaeer  Farm.  Telford.  Pa. 


CHICKS 

THAT  BRING  BIGGER 

CHECKS 


Order  HIII|>Ot  Quality  Chicke— jurt  »h«  number  you 

when  y»ii  want  them                              .^1"!L  «.iJ"-/.  ai -« 

White  or  Black  I.*ghornB            »26.00  fl2^  V^>^ 

Barred  or  Buff  Rocks                     30.00  1-^00  8.iS 

R.  I.  Reds  or  White  Wyandottes  3.S.0(t  le  00  9.5») 

Snfnlelii-fy  an„>rhere  in  V.  S.  A.  i/vntantfrd.    Portpnid. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT        Bo«  4        Frenchtown.  N.  J. 


X  HILLPOT 

QUALITY 

CHICKS 
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Extra  Money  from  Side  Lines 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

We  pay  $2  00  for  tbe  best,  11.00  for  ib*  next  b«t  and  60  cenu  for  Mcb  otber  artlcie  published  In  our  Kx- 
perlence  Pool  AH  our  readera  are  Inylted  to  contribute  their  experience  on  the  topic  under  diecuMlon  and 
■nggest  subjects  for  future  discussion.    Contributions  must  reach  us  15  days  before  date  of  Issue. 


Topic  No.  1289,  April  15. — What  have  you 
done  to  help  the  condition  or  improve 
the  appearance  of  the  public  road  whlcn 
runs  through  the  farm?  Who  keeps  the 
road  bushes  cut  in  your  locality,  the  super- 
visors or  the  owner  of  adjacent  land .' 
What  about  road  shade  trees?  >\  hat  is 
the  best  kind  of  road  fence? 

Topic  No.  1290,  May  l.— What  Is  the  farm 
labor  situation  in  your  locality  this 
spring?  What  wages  are  being  paid  for 
married  and  single  men,  and  what  privi- 
leges are  supplied?  Has  the  help  prob- 
lem affected  your  usual  methods  of  farm- 
ing in  any  way?  Have  you  had  success 
with  girls  or  women  hired  for  outside 
work  ? 


E.  B.  S.,  Rock  Point,  Md.— In  our 
general  farming  we  necessarily  need 
a  great  number  of  plants  such  as  sweet 
potato,  tomato  and  cabbage,  and  unless 
one  grows  them  himself  he  is  never 
sure  of  getting  a  supply  when  he  needs 
them;  also,  it  is  really  easier  to  grow 
ten  or  fifteen  times  as  many  as  one 
needs  than  it  is  to  grow  just  enough, 
when  one  takes  into  consideration  the 
greater  risks  of  not  securing  plants 
when  one  tries  to  grow  "just  enough." 
Therein  lies  the  basis  of  our  side  line; 
we  sell  the  extra  plants. 

Last  year  y^as  an  exceptionally  bad 
season  in  our  locality,  but  at  that  we 
sold  enough  sweet  potato  plants  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  seed  and  making 
the  beds — and  one  barrel  of  seed  pota- 
toes did  not  sprout  at  aH.  Where 
would  we  have  been  if  we  had  bedded 
for    our    own    use    only    that    barrel 

of  seed? 

Last  year,  fully  expecting  as  bad  a 
season  on  late  cabbage  plants  as  on 
the  sweet  potatoes,  we  did  not  adver- 
tise. At  thai  we  took  in  on  them 
something  over  fifty  dollars  more  than 
the  cost  of  seed  and  preparation  of 
seed  bed,  besides  getting  all  our  own 
plants  for  nothing.  And  the  most  ex- 
acting work  was  done  on  rainy  days, 
when  not  much  else  could  have  been 
done  anyway — the  work  of  drawing 
the  plants.  Had  we  advertised,  we 
could  have  sold  about  twice  as  many 
plants  from  the  same  bed  and  at  prac- 
tically no  extra  cost. 

This  year  we  expect  to  sell  for  four 
or  five  hundred  dollars  on  this  side 
line,  the  most  to  come  from  sweet 
potato  and  cabbage  plants.  The  extra 
work  in  preparing  the  beds  and  the 
extra  cost  for  seed  will  be  almost 
nothing  over  what  it  yould  cost  for 
our  own  use  only,  and  the  work  of 
drawing  the  plants  usually  comes 
when  there  is  not  much  that  can  be 
done  in  the  crops,  so  one  might  as 
well  say  that  five  hundred  dollars 
would  be  a  clear  profit  and  absolutely 
no  extra  risks  run  to  get  it.  Is  it 
worth  while? 

P.  E.  T.,  Princess  Anne,  Md. — My 
side  line  has  been  bees  during  all  my 
farming  experience.  I  did  try  hatch- 
ing eggs,  but  I  soon  found  that  the 
side  line  would  soon  be  the  main  line. 
I  get  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  out  of  bees  as  a  side  line, 
and  some  money,  but  the  money  is  not 
the  main  thing.  We  have  honey  on 
the  table  at  all  times,  and  there  is  no 
better  sweet  for  anyone,  and  I  can 
sell  at  a  good  price  all  we  can't  use. 

I  formerly  ran  my  bees  for  comb 
honey,  but  I  now  run  for  extracted, 
and  am  not  bothered  with  swarms  so 
much  In  a  busy  time  on  the  farm.  I 
have  the  brood  chamber  large,  or,  In 
other  words,  use  a  large  hive,  and 
give  them  room  in  time,  and  by  a 
little  looking  after,  the  bees  will  take 
care  of  themselves  during  the  busy 
season.  Then,  toward  fall.  In  a  lull 
In  the  farm  work,  get  your  extractor 
ready  and  take  off  your  crop  of  honey. 

A.  J.  Jj.f  Albion,  W.  Va. — I  have 
tried  selling  eggs  for  hatching  from 
pure-bred  fowls,  and  succeeded  in  get- 
ting sale  for  a  few  eggs  to  be  shipped 
at  fair  prices,  but  our  shipping  facili- 


ties were  not  very  good,  and  we  decided 
that  it  did  not  pay  for  the  extra 
trouble. 

We  tried  selling  pure-bred  pigs  for 
breeding  purposes,  and  made  fairly 
good  money  on  them,  as  we  had  a  de- 
mand for  as  many  or  more  pigs  than 
we  could  furnish  some  years  at  good 
prices.  Other  years  we  did  not  get 
sale  for  all  that  -we  could  furnish,  but 
the  pigs  made  good  porkers  and  we 
did  not  lose  out. 

A  few  years  ago  cholera  got  among 
our  hogs  and  put  us  out  of  business 
with  pure  breds,  but  we  expect  to  stock 
up  again,  as  there  is  an  active  demand 
for  pure-bred  hogs,  and  people  are 
more  ready  to  invest  in  them  than 
they  were  several  years  ago. 

W.  R.,  Carbondale,  W.  Va.— I  have 
found  that  a  side  line  to  my  farming 
pays  handsomely  if  one  is  really  in 
earnest  about  it.  Growing  extra  early 
garden  plants  is  perhaps  the  best  side 
line  for  those  who  can  take  enough 
ifiterest  in  the  work.  We  use  the 
ordinary  hotbed,  which  is  made  by 
digging  a  pit  2  feet  deep  and  8  feet 
in  width  by  20  feet  in  length.  A  frame 
or  box  is  built  4  feet  high  around 
this,  and  the  earth  thrown  about  the 
box  to  within  10  inches  of  the  top 
and  pressed  firmly  so  as  to  exclude  air. 
This  box  pit  is  then  filled  with  new 
stable  manure  to  within  one  foot  of 
the  top  and  beaten  down  quite  firm. 
Then  eight  inches  of  rich  loam  is  put 
on  this.  Be  sure  that  there  is  no 
weed  seed  In  this  soil.  In  about  two 
days  the  manure  will  heat,  and  then 
we  sow  early  tomato  seed,  cabbage, 
and  so  on  through  the  list  of  early 
plants.  We  also  put  in  one-half 
bushel  of  sweet  potatoes.  The  box  or 
hotbed  is  now  covered  with  heavy 
canvas. 

The  best  time  to  sow  early  plant 
seeds  in  this  latitude  is  about  the  15th 
of  February.  When  the  plants  are 
large  enough  we  take  them  out  of  hot- 
bed and  transplant  into  cold  frames, 
where  they  are  kept  and  hardened  off 
for  the  garden.  People  are  anxious  to 
get  those  early  plants,  and  will  pay 
fancy  prices  for  them.  When  the  first 
sowing  of  the  bed  Is  exhausted  we  sow 
more  seed  of  a  later  variety;  also, 
when  the  potatoes  begin  to  weaken  in 
sprout  growth  we  put  in  more  seed, 
and  thus  we  have  something  to  sell 
from  the  hotbed  till  well  along  in 
the  spring,  and  it's  a  paying  proposi- 
tion, too. 

Perhaps  the  best  tomato  for  extra 
early  planting  is  the  Bonny  Best.  My 
next  choice  is  the  Early  Jewel.  For 
later  planting  I  prefer  Success,  Stone 
and  Globe. 

We  sow  seed  of  egg  plant  about  the 
10th  of  March,  as  we  have  found  that 
if  sown  earlier  than  this  it  does  not 
do   so   well. 


Speaking  of 

CONCRETE 
ROADS 

More  tkan  5,000  miles  of  con- 
crete pavements  on  the  basis  or 
an  average  >vi(ltli  of  18  feet  were 
placed  under  contract  in  1919. 

Every  state — y oixr  state  —  contritutcd 
to  tkis  wonderful  record. 

Bthw  are  the  states  in  which  contracts 

for  more   than   30    miles   of  concrete 

road  were  let  during  1919 


F.  O.  D.,  Richmond,  Va.— While 
most  of  our  attention  has  been  devoted 
to  fruit  growing  and  raising  poultry 
and  hogs,  we  have  always  managed  to 
sandwich  in  a  watermelon  patch  as  a 
side  line,  and  for  the  actual  time  ex- 
pended it  has  proved  to  be  one  of  our 
best  revenue  producers.  To  eliminate 
watching  the  patch,  we  have  always 
planted  it  off  the  main  road,  in  some 
out-of-the-way  place,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  year,  we  have  never 
been  paid  a  visit  by  a  marauding 
party.  Even  that  year,  when  a  band  of 
mischievous  youngsters  entered,  the 
damage  was  slight. 

When  the  melons  ripened  they  were 
hauled  out  mostly  on  Saturdays  or 
when  some  special  event  In  the  com- 
munity attracted  a  crowd,  as,  for  In- 
stance, a  circus.  Sometimes  they  were 
sold  In  wagonload  lots  to  merchants, 
and  while  prices  were  not  as  good  as 
when  disposed  of  direct  to  consumers, 


Arkantaa 
California 
Delaware 
Georgia 
■  niinois 
Indiana 
Kansaa 
Maryland      , 
MaHackiuctt* 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
MiMiaaippi     . 


MilM 

Mil« 

87 

New  Jeraey 

87 

810 

New  York    . 

.     329 

55 

Ohio 

.    239 

90 

Oklakoma 

69 

570 

Oregon 

42 

S80 

Pennsylvania 

.    491 

69 

Texas    . 

59 

95 

Utah     . 

84 

31 

Virginia 

91 

169 

Washington 

.     161 

79 

West  Virginia       . 

87 

38 

Wisconsin     . 

.     132 

Nortli,  east,  soutb  ana  west — 
CONCRETE   is  tte  choice. 

P^ORTLAND  CEMENT  ilSSOCIATfOU 


Atlanta 

Cbfcafo 

Dalla* 

Denver 

DcsMoiSM 


Detroit 
Helena 
Indianajpolla 
Kansas  city 
Loa  Angelea 


Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New  York 
Parkeraburg 
Pittaburgb 


Salt  Lake  City 
Seattle 
St.  Louie 
Waahington 
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Farm  lands 
Low  PriccsL 


tl#ft«l 


Thinit  what  that  meana  to  you  in 
good  hard  dollara  with  the  great  de- 
mand for  wheat  at  high  prices.    Many 
farmers  in  Weatem  Canada  have  paid  for  their  land 
from  a  single  crop.     The  same  success  may  still  be 
youra,  for  you  can  buy  on  easy  terms. 

Farm  Land  at  S 1 5  to  $30  an  Acre 

located  near  thrivins  towns,  good  marketa,  railways— land  of  a 
kind  which  growa  SO  to  4S  Dusheis  off  wheat  to  the  mcrm. 
Good  Rrazing  landa  at  low  prices  convenient  to  your  grain  farm  en- 
able you  to  reap  the  profits  from  stock  rsising  snd  dsirylng. 

Learn  the  Facts  About  Western  Canada 

— tow  taxation  (none  on  improvements),  healthful  climate,  good 
achools,  churches,  pleasant  social  relationships,  a  prosperous  and 
industrious  people. 

For  illastratecf  lit«ratare,  mapa.  deaeription  of  farm  opportanitiaa  in 
liaoitoba,  Saakatcbewan  aod  Albarta,  reduced  railroad  ratea.  etc.,  writ* 
Depart  meat  of  Immigiatioa.  OtUwa,  Claoada.  or 

F.  A.  HARRISON 

200  NORTH  SECOND  ST.,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 

CanaSian  Oevammvnt  Asant. 


FARMS  and  HOMES 


Where   life    Is   worth 
1 1  V  I  n  K  .      Moderate 

pricefl  —  Kenial  climate 

-  productive  landn.  '    For  Information  write. 
8TATK  Board  of  Aqkicultubi,  Dover.  Delawara 


PROTECT  your  righta.    Write  fftr  "Record  of  In- 
vention" whirl!  contains  forms  to  e«tabtl«h  evideaca 
of  conception  of  your  Invent;**.     Prompt.  perM>Dal 
service.     Preliminarv    advice   wltliout   charge. 
J.  Reaney  Kelly,  8t»x  Southern  Bldg.,  Waab^n.  D.a 
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much  valuable  time  was  often  saved 
and  melons  moved  quickly  without  any 
loss.  While  seeds,  labor,  etc.,  have  in- 
creased a  great  deal  in  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  prices  of  the  melons 
have  also  kept  pace.  In  our  com- 
munity the  same  melon  that  used  to 
bring  from  25  to  30  cents  is  now 
bringing  from  65  to  85  cents.  Also, 
along  with  the  watermelons  a  few  rows 
of  cantaloupes  are  always  planted,  and 
these  have  been  disposed  of  even  more 
readily  than  the  former.  Rocky  Fords 
especially  went  like  "hot  cakes,"  but 
all  of  the  smaller  types  went  quickly. 


B.  O.,  Buchanan,  Va. — Our  folks 
are  such  flower  lovers  that  they  never 
throw  away  a  bulb  or  plant,  so  there 
are  flowers  in  every  nook  and  corner 
they  can  find  to  set  one.  Last  summer 
some  motorists  asked  leave  to  lunch 
on  the  lawn,  and,  admiring  the  flowers, 
wanted  to  buy  some.  This  gave  us  an 
idea.  We  decided  to  start  a  trade  in 
cut  flowers,  as  well  as  such  roots  and 
plants  as  we  can  spare. 

The  man  that  markets  our  produce 
hasn't  "time  to  fool  with  flowers,"  but 
we  made  arrangements  with  a  woman, 
who  has  a  little  store  at  the  market,  to 
sell  on  commission,  and  she  sold  all 
the  chrysanthemums  we  had  to  spare, 
and  engaged  rooted  slips  for  the  spring 
planting.  This  was  the  easiest  money 
■we  ever  earned,  as  the  growing  and 
handling  of  flowers  is  a  pleasure  in 
spite  of  the  work  required.  We  have 
many  early-blooming  bulbs  and  flowers 
which  we  plan  to  market,  and  are  told 
that  even  the  dogwood  and  ferns  we 
can  gather  in  the  nearby  woods  will 
.sell  reftdily  in  our  nearest  city.  ^ 

We  have  found  it  paid  to  grow 
Madonna  lily  bulbs  and  gladioli  for 
sale,  and  now  plan  to  double  our  profits 
by  selling  the  cut  flowers  also.  Ma- 
donna lilies  are  easy  to  propagate,  as 
every  scale  broken  accidentally  from 
a  large  bulb  will  form  a  new  one, 
though  it  takes  several  years  for  it  to 
attain  blooming  size. 


and  I  didn't  have  the  right  kind  of 
tools  either.  I  simply  used  a  grubbing 
hoe  to  make  a  hole  about  a  foot  deep 
alongside  of  the  stump;  then  used  a 
white  oak  pointed  stake,  which  was 
driven  with  a  sledge  at  an  angle  under 
the  stump  so  as  to  properly  center  the 
charge  of  dynamite  under  it.  The 
greatest  diflSculty  was  to  pull  the  stake 
out  after  driving  it  in.  However,  this 
was  accomplished  by  means  of  a  rope 
and  team. 

However,  it  wasn't  the  stump  blast- 
ing that  I  set  out  to  tell  you  about. 
I  sowed  redtop  ofl  this  fleld  after  clear- 
ing it.  After  it  had  attained  a  good 
growth  I  noticed  an  unevenness  all 
over  the  fleld.  The  growth  was  very 
satisfactory  everywhere,  but-  at  certain 
.places  the  grass  grew  much  higher  and 
thicker  than  at  other  points.  I  didn't 
know  why  that  was,  and  never  con- 
nected it  in  any  way  with  the  stump 
blasting,  because  I  had  at  that  time 
never  heard  of  subsoiling  with  dyna- 
mite.   It  wasn't  until  the  past  summer 


that  I  learned  the  reason.  A  salesman 
came  through  this  section  who  knew 
about  the  use  of  dynamite  in  subsoil- 
ing. As  soon  as  I  showed  him  my 
field  and  called  his  attention  to  the 
unevenness  of  the  growth,  he  imme- 
diately asked  me  if  I  had  used  dynar 
mite  to  clear  off  the  stumps.  When  I 
told  him  that  I  had,  he  said  that  ac- 
counted for  the  phenomenon — that  the 
dynamite  planted  in  the  subsoil  under 
the  stumps  had  broken  up  the  red  clay, 
aerating  and  draining  it  and  increasing 
its  water-storage  capacity,  in  other 
words,  so  improving  its  mechanical 
condition  as  to  cause  a  denser  and 
heaver  growth  at  the  points  where  the 
work  has  been  done. 

Since  learning  this  I  am  convinced 
that  the  blasting  of  our  red  clay  sub- 
soils would  make  our  fields  bear 
heavier  crops.  Virginia. 


A  Good  Painting  Suggestion 
An  amateur  painter  cannot  avoid 
getting  some  paint  on  the  hardware^ 
such  as  locks,  hinges,  handles,  pullg, 
etc.  This  gives  the  finished  job  a 
botched  appearance,  and  partly  spoils 
the  effect  of  the  new  coat  of  paint. 
Here  is  a  little  trick  of  the  painter's 
trade  that  will  overcome  this  difficulty. 
Before  beginning  to  paint  the  wood- 
work, apply  a  coating  of  vaseline  to 
the  hardware.  Let  the  paint  dry  thor- 
oughly, then  wipe  the  vaseline  oft  the 
metal  parts,  and  the  paint  will  come 
off  with  it.  This  insures  a  neat,  clean 
job  of  which  the  painter  may  be  proud. 


Printed  stationery  gives  a  business 
air  to  the  farm,  and  helps  to  make  a 
good  impression. 


The  onion  growers  of  Prio,  Texas, 
representing  500  acres  of  onions,  have 
formed  a  pool  to  buy  onion  crates  for 
the  1920  season.  Since  the  prices  of 
apple  barrels  and  ppray  materials  have 
gone  to  such  dizzy  heights,  eastern 
orchard  men  might  take  a  tip  from 
Texas. 


M.  C.  S.,  Salem,  N.  Y.— Our  general 
farming  is  cows,  sheep  and  apples.  We 
have  for  many  years  grown  a  liberal 
patch  of  different  varieties  of  berries, 
and  also  a  large  plat  of  melons.  We 
ere  very  fond  of  both,  and  believe  they 
are  healthy;  and  why  not  enjoy  such  a 
luxury  when  so  easily"  produced?  We 
set  and  plant  a  sufficient  amount  to  be 
sure  and  have  enough  for  our  use  if  an 
unfavorable  season  comes,  but  gener- 
ally have  much  more  than  we  can  use. 
As  we  frequently  have  occasion  to  visit 
our  county  seat — a  village  of  over  a 
thousand  population — we  have  found 
It  delayed  but  little  and  paid  well  to 
take  along  our  surplus  berries  and 
melons.  Many  do  not  attempt  to  grow 
these  for  lack  of  room,  know  how  to 
care  for  them,  or  have  too  much  other 
business.  We  find  most  people  appre- 
ciate fresh,  well-ripened  stock,  and 
will  readily  buy  at  a  good  price,  rather 
than  go  to  the  market  for  shocks 
shipped  in  that  have  been  gathered 
before  fully  ripe  and  stood  around  in 
the  dust.  This  enables  us  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  people,  and  often  leads 
to  sales  of  other  articles  of  which  we 
often  have  a  surplus.  The  time  spent 
in  this  way  is  a  pleasant  relaxation 
from  the  hard  round  of  farm  work. 


Subsoiling  with  Dynamite 

W.   T.    SHELTON 

It  seems  I  have  made  a  discovery 
without  realizing  I  had  learned  any- 
thing at  the  time  I  discovered  it.  This 
sounds  like  a  paradoxical  remark,  but 
the  following  explanation  will  make 
the  meaning  clear: 

Several  years  ago  I  purchased  ten 
acres  of  stump  land.  It  was  worth 
very  little,  as  the  stumps  were  so  thick 
it  couldn't  be  farmed.  As  I  wanted  to 
use  it  for  a  hay  fleld,  I  bought  350 
pounds  of  dynamite  and  blasted  off 
the  stumps. 

I  knew  very  little  about  using  dynar 
mite,  never  baying  had  any  experience, 


Blue  Buckle  Over  Alls 


r*  you  really  want  better  money's  worth  in  work-clothes  get  right  into  Blue 
Buckle-  Over  Alls  and  Coats  f     Blue  Buckles  give  you  more  comfort  because 
of  their  generous  oversize.    This  roominess  means  longer  wear  at  strain  points. 

Examine  Blue  Buckles  and  see  for  yourself  their  common  sense  wear-resisting 
and  comfort  features.  Heavy  tack-stitching  at  pockets  and  seams  overcomes 
rips  and  pulls;  non-splitting  re-inforced  back  band;  stay-up  suspenders;  roomy 
pockets  —  and  lots  of  them. 

In  every  particular.  Blue  Buckles  are  the  best  overmtt  buy  in  America. 
Any  Blue  Buckle  wearer  will  tell  you  thatl 

JOBBERS  OVERALL  COMPANY.lnc,  Lynchburg,  Virgbiia 

Idurgest  Manufacturers  of  Overalls  in  the  World 
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This  Mtk*  farm  weaMn'a  own  department— ^or  them  and  by  them.    It  U  devoted  to  the  diwBMion 
of  toii«  of  er^yday  mtere.t  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.     The  Practical  F*^«  f ^f**"- 
^d  exVeeto-yo7not   only  to  write   your  experiences  on  the  topic,  under  dwcuMton   but  m*^  »» 
Sop^L^opic.  for  h.t«re  dUcu-ion..    The  be.t  letter  published  h.re.n  each  i-*»Vddri2' 
a  prixe  ot  one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  publUhed  we  wOl  pay  fifty  eenU.     AddroM 
WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

suitable  topic  for  discussion.  Conslder- 
Ine  that  even  the  healthiest  of  us  spend 
atK>ut  one-third  of  our  life  in  bed,  tnere 
Ouerht  to  be  somethinif  to  say  on  this 
subject.  Whatever  your  opinion  Is,  please 
don't  express  it  In  more  than  300  words. 
G«e  >oar  contribution  in  marly.  If  it  dom»  not 
roach  m$  at  loami  IS  day  h^oro  tho  datm  of 
'  ■••a«.  it  will  6«  too  late 


April  15. — A  change  of  season  always 
means  a  change  of  clothes  for  the  family. 
In  these  days  of  expensive  fabrics  this 
means  a  good  bit.  Maybe  your  ingenuity 
has  devised  a  way  to  save  money  on 
clothing,  especially  for  the  children.  Tel 
us  some  of  your  methods,  so  we  can  all 
benefit  by  them. 

May  1. — "Beds  and  Bedding*  has  been  sug- 
gested   by    one   of   our   contributors   as   a 


When  the  Vegetables  Reach  the  Table 


Mrs.  C.  B.,  Conneautville,  Pa. — 
There  is  no  other  vegetable  that  can 
be  grown  in  the  garden  that  will  give 
more  food  value,  the  entire  year,  than 
peas.  They  are  easily  grown,  and  will 
grow  in  any  kind  of  soil.  I  choose 
the  soil  that  is  loose  and  quite  rich, 
and  use  a  quantity  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizer and  work  this  In  the  ground.  I 
plant  two  varieties,  an  early  and  a  late. 
The  bush  pea  is  usually  the  early,  and 
the  Telephone  and  the  Champion  of 
England  are  the  best  later  varieties. 
They  produce  peas  of  larger  and  better 
quality  for  canning.  Several  plantings 
can  be  made  from  early  May  till  late 
August. 

We  can  the  peas  when  they  are  ready 
for  table  use,  care  being  taken  not  to 
let  them  become  too  ripe.  They  are 
then  scalded  from  two  to  five  minutes, 
and  afterward  dipped  in  cold  water  to 
retain  their  color.  Pack  them  in 
Mason  jars,  leaving  a  small  space  at 
the  top  of  the  jar.  Add  cold  water  till 
Jar  is  full,  also  a  teaspoonful  of  salt 
to  each  quart.  The  rubbers  and  tops 
are  then  put  on  and  partially  tight- 
ened; cook  in  hot  water  bath  for  one 
and  a  half  hours;  remove  the  jars  and 
tighten  the  lids,  and  they  are  then 
ready  to  put  away. 

I  have  canned  by  this  process  for 
several  years,  and  have  yet  to  lose 
the  first  jar.  When  wanted  to  prepare 
for  the  table,  strain  the  peas  from  the 
water  in  the  jar,  and  cover  with  milk, 
season  with  salt,  pepper  and  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  sugar.  This  makes  a  nice 
vegetable  for  winter  use,  and  very 
cheap  when  one  cans  from  their  own 
garden. 

Mrs.  A.  B.,  West  Valley,  N.  Y.— 
"With  the  exception  of  potatoes,  I  be- 
lieve onions  have  the  most  uses  and 
help  to  make  more  palatable  dishes 
than  any  other  vegetable.  I  cannot 
say  about  the  real  food  value,  but  what 
cook  would  think  she  could  serve  appe- 
tizing meals  for  even  a  short  time 
without  onions?  Onions  are  good 
boiled,  fried  or  roasted,  served  with 
mashed  potatoes;  and  soups,  salads 
and  dressings  would  be  flat  indeed 
without  a  touch  of  onion  flavor. 

They  take  a  satisfying  place  in  my 
family  in  the  place  of  pickles.  Slice 
raw,  turn  boiling  water  over  them, 
and  after  standing  about  five  minutes 
turn  off  the  water,  sweeten  slightly, 
and  cover  with  vinegar — not  too  strong. 
Mixed  pickles,  pickled  onions,  etc.,  also 
help  our  menu. 

For  the  home  garden,  set  the  onion 
sets  in  rows  far  enough  apart  for  a 
hand  cultivator  to  be  run  through. 
The  soil  should  be  a  fine  loam,  and 
the  weeds  kept  out  by  hand.  The 
earth  is  kept  back  from  the  onions 
after  they  begin  to  bottom,  so  that 
they  stand  partially  out  of  the  ground. 

Mrs.  E.  S.,  Harveysburg,  Ohio. — 
We  find  that  beans  give  our  table  the 
largest  amount  of  food,  next  to  pota- 
toes. We  plant  Stringless  Green  Pod 
for  summer  green  beans  early  and  in 
succession  to  have  them  all  summer. 
Prolific  Bunch  lima  for  the  earliest 
butter  beans  are  heavy  producers  and 
are  fine  gathered  as  soon  as  they  will 
shell,  and  can  be  dried  for  winter. 
Nary  or  soup  beans  we  would  find  diffi- 


cult to  do  without  for  soups  and  bak 
ing.  These  all  require  to  be  planted 
about  the  same,  in  good  garden  soil. 
In  rows  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet 
apart,  kept  clear  of  weeds,  being  care- 
ful never  to  cultivate  when  vines 
are  wet. 

We  plant  tall  butter  beans,  which 
we  plan  will  furnish  all  the  large  but- 
ter beans  for  winter  use,  besides  giv- 
ing many  in  season.  These  are  par- 
ticularly fine  served  without  the  skins. 
Let  them  soak  over  night.  In  the 
morning,  slip  off  the  skins,  and  cook 
about  thirty  minutes.  Then  remove  to 
cups  or  individual  dishes,  and  season 
with  butter,  pepper  and  salt.  Have 
water  to  almost  cover.  Set  in  a  pan 
of  water,  cover,  and  place  in  moderate 
oven.  They  will  thus  cook  without 
falling  apart,  and  are  most  delicious. 
We  do  not  object  to  them  falling  apart, 
so  I  often  just  'COok  all  in  one  dish. 
We  think  no  other  beans  equal  this 
way  of  serving.  The  Corn  Hill  or  Cut 
Short  are  planted  in  the  corn.  These 
we  prize  most  for  fall  nse  and  can- 
ning; none  others  keep  so  well  or  are 
so  rich  in  food  value.  We  use  almost 
no  meat  beans.  Being  the  best  suited 
to  supply  the  required  food,  we  see 
that  the  best  are  provided. 


Mrs.  C.  H.,  Aspers,  Pa. — So  many 
people  hold  aloof  from  the  egg  plant, 
and  upon  inquiry  I  find  that  95  per 
cent,  of  the  people  know  of  no  way  to 
use  them  but  to  fry  them,  and  prepared 
in  this  way  they  are  too  rich  for  lots 
of  stomachs.  There  are  various  ways 
of  preparing  them.  They  make  splen- 
did soup,  are  fine  escalloped,  but  the 
way  we  prefer  them  is  baked. 

I  raise  them  by  the  bushel,  and  can 
them  for  winter  use.  To  bake  I  cut 
them  in  small  pieces,  and  stew  in 
slightly  salted  water.  Then  I  take  two 
sweet  peppers,  chopped  fine,  one  onion, 
a  pint  ofir tomatoes,  one  cupful  ground 
meat,  either  fresh  or  smoked  (we 
prefer  smoked),  and  a  pint  of  bread 
crumbs.  Place  in  layers  in  a  baking 
dish,  let  the  top  layer  be  crumbs  and 
generous  dots  of  butter,  bake  about 
forty  minutes  or  more,  and  you  have 
a  dish  fit  for  a  king. 


in  which  they  were  boiled,  let  come  to 
boil,  and  serve  in  a  soup  plate  or  oat- 
meal dish,  with  bread  crumbed  into 
the  gravy  as  you  eat.  This  makes  the 
main  dish  of  the  meal  with  usr— not 
very  hearty,  but  a  real  treat  when  it  is 
warm  and  you  are  tired  and  have  lost 
your  appetite  for  heavy  foods.  The  ad- 
dition of  a  nice  cold  pudding  or  ice 
cream  makes  quite  a  satisfying  meal 
for  a  change  from  the  old  potatoes  and 
too  hearty  meal. 

Mrs.  M.  J.,  Princess  Anne,  Md.^- 
The  vegetable  that  we  find  gives  us 
the  largest  amount  of  food  for  the 
table,  after  potatoes — and  I  can't  ex- 
cept any  other — is  lima  beans,  or  but- 
ter beans,  as  they  are  commonly  called 
in  this  section.  We  plant  two  kinds, 
the  bush  limas  for  early,  and  the  pole 
limas,  which  come  in  a  little  later, 
these  beginning  to  bear  in  August  and 
continuing  to  blossom  and  bear  until 
killed  by  frost  some  time  in  November. 
We  usually  plant  about  150  hills  of 
this  kind,  and  they  supply  our  table 
with  an  abundance  every  day  through- 
out the  season.  When  killed  by  frost 
we  pick  off  the  dried  ones,  and  have 
enough  to  last  us  all  winter. 

We  prepare  the  ground  by  covering 
it  with  barnyard  manure  early  in  the 
spring.  We  plow  and  harrow  the 
ground  as  soon  as  it  is  dry  enough  to 
work,  and  then  set  in  the  poles  3 Ms  feet 
each  way.  We  plant  the  beans  any 
time  from  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  May, 
depending  on  the  season,  putting  five 
beans  to  the  hill.  After  they  get  a 
good  start  we  thin  to  three  plants, 
which  is  enough  for  one  pole.  I  forgot 
to  state  that  just  before  planting  the 
beans  we  sprinkle  around  in  each  hill 
a  handful  of  good,  high-grade  fertilizer 
and  work  it  in  well.  Keep  the  beans 
well  cultivated  and  free  from  weeds. 

Bean  loaf  is  a  nice  way  to  prepare 
them  in  winter,  for  a  change.  Soak 
two  cupfuls  of  beans  over  night,  and  in 
the  morning  boil  until  tender.  Then 
mash  through  a  collander,  and  add  to 
this  pulp  one  tablespoonful  of  butter, 
two  cnpfuls  of  fine  bread  crumbs,  one 
egg,  and  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 
Press  this  mixture  into  a  well-buttered 
pan,  and  bake  for  half  an  hour.  This 
is  nice  eaten  with  tomato  sauce  or 
baked  tomatoes. 


made  by  grating  the  corn  from  sir 
large  ears,  using  three  eggs  (two  will 
do),  salt  and  sugar  to  taste  and  one 
tablespoonful  of  butter.  Butter  the 
pudding  dish  or  casserole,  and  put  in 
the  mixture,  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  until  well  set.  It  is  most  delicious. 
As  a  substitute  for  meat  we  make 
corn  oysters  and'  corn  fritters,  which, 
when  properly  made,  are  enjoyed  as  a 
change  as  much  as  meat.  This  is  our 
way  of  making  corn  oysters:  Grate 
or  cut  tips  off,  and  scrape  out  the 
rest,  and  to  a  pint  of  com  add  one 
well-beaten  egg,  one  scant  cupful  OC 
flour,  one  cupful  of  milk  and  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt.  Mix  well,  and  drop 
the  size  of  an  oyster  In  hot  fat,  and 
fry  to  a  delicate  brown.    They  are  fine. 

A.  B.  L.,  White  Biver  Junction,  Vt. 
—We  consider  carrots  the  best  ve§r©- 
table,  aside  from  potatoes,  that  can  be 
raised  in  the  garden.  Carrots  are  con- 
sidered by  physicians  as  very  health- 
ful and  excellent  for  children  and  one 
of  the  flrst  vegetables  that  should  be 
given  them. 

Cook  until  tender,  then  peel  and 
slice,  and  add  cream  and  salt,  and 
just  bring  to  a  boil,  and  see  how 
delicious  they  are.  We  can  them  for 
spring  and  summer  use,  as  they  are 
never  so  good  and  tender  after  they 
start  to  grow  in  the  cellar,  which  they 
are  sure  to  do  before  spring.  They 
add  much  to  a  vegetable  soup  made 
by  using  soup  stock  with  a  little  of 
the  meat  put  through  meat  cutter,  two 
carrots,  two  potatoes,  two  onions  and 
half  a  turnip.  Put  all  through  a  meat 
cutter  raw,  and  cook  one  or  two  hours. 


Dye  That  Skirt, 
Coat  or  Blouse 

«^lamond   Dyes"   Mako  Old,  Shabby, 
Faded  Apparel  Juat  Like  New. 


Mrs.  Q.  S.  D.,  Denton,  Md. — It  is 
hard  to  decide  between  sweet  com  and 
peas,  but  I  think  possibly  the  peas  do 
give  more  in  food  value,  and  perhaps 
we  eat  more  of  them. 

To  succeed  with  peas  the  land  must 
be  rich  and  moist,  but  never  sour,  and 
the  first  early  smooth  peas  can  be  put 
in  as  soon  as  there  is  no  more  danger 
of   the    ground    freezing.      We  do   not 
care  for  many  of  the  smooth  peas;  the 
wr'nkled  earlles  can  follow  so  closely 
we  want  no   more   smooth  ones  after 
the  flrst.    Peas  should  be  sowed  thickly 
in  the  rows,  for  they  never  seem  to  do 
well  if  they  do  not  make  a  close  row. 
Keep   clean    of   weeds   till    the   bloom 
comes,  but  do  not  touch  them  while  wet. 
We  cook  peas  the  simplest  way,  but 
season  and  serve  In  a  way  of  our  own. 
Put  on   In  Just   enough  boiling  water 
to   show   among  the  peas    (preferably 
pour  the  peas  Into  the  dish  of  boiling 
water),  add  one  or  two  teaspoon fuls 
of    sugar,    boll    fast    flften    or    twenty 
minutes,    then    add    salt,    butter    and 
cream  or  rich  milk,  retaining  the  water 


Miss  M.  A.  C,  Newtown  Square,  Pa. 
— Of  the  many  vegetables  raised  in 
the  garden,  excepting  potatoes  and  to- 
matoes. I  think  sweet  corn  gives  the 
greatest  amount  of  food  for  the  table. 
It  not  only  serves  as  a  vegetable,  but 
also  as  a  substitute  for  meat,  and  can 
be  eaten  each  day  without  tiring  of  it. 
As  a  vegetable  we  boil  it,  bake  It  on 
the  cob  or  cut  off,  fry  It,  and  make 
chowder  and  succotash. 

Succotash  is  made  by  taking  one 
dozen  ears  of  com,  cutthig  tips  off  and 
scraping  out  the  rest.  Put  cobs  and  a 
pint  of  lima  beans  in  barely  enough 
water  to  cover,  and  boll  moderately 
until  the  beans  are  tender.  Then  take 
out  the  cobs  and  put  in  the  corn,  and 
boil  ten  minutes.  Season  with  salt, 
pepper,  butter  and  one-half  cupful  of 
cr&ctm* 

We    also    make    pudding,    which    Is 


Don't  worry  about  perfect  results.  Use 
"Diamond  Dyes,"  guaranteed  to  give  a 
new,  rich,  fadeless  color  to  any  fab^l<^ 
whether  wool,  silk,  linen,  cotton  or  mixed 
goods,— dresses,  blouses,  stockings,  skirts, 
children's  coats,  draperies,— everything! 

A  Direction  Book  is  in  package. 

To  match  any  material,  have  dealer 
•how  you  "Dtamond  Dye"  Color  Card. 

TRY  THIS 
RANGE  AT 
OUR  RISK 
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mhootbm  and  holdiili'eat.  In  oven:    mora   eren 


Uioroiish  baklna:  a  fuel  aarer.  OUABAJITKED. 
Last  tor  Teara.^yr.n  can  boy  thla  wonderful  ranae  at 
wkolaaale  prioe«4lreeifrom  tactorr— our  only  sellln* 

J>lan.    New  1»»0  dealsa  haa  white  enamel  front 
00  «tylp«  to  aeloct  from.     BaaT  eredlt  te>rmM  If  da- 
elred.    Write  today  for  Wg  Ire*  catalogue. 
THE  IMPERIAL  STEEL  RANGE  CpMfANY 
752  DatroUAvMUte  CUval«aa.OkM 


WONDERFUL  PHONOGRAPH 

B«r«  if  oar  M«w  Btyto  a  D.  L.  Pbonograph-tha  UlMttmproTraMnt-withonttba  horn. 
Th«  ll«h»»ft,niof»  dur»l<U  and  compact  practical phonofrtph  •m  prodae«d.  It  U  MM- 
tifnlly  flnlthtd,  toD* ■rm  black Japannad,  nickal  windiof  crank,acearatoly  eonttroetM, 
smooth  riuiBlag  •prlnf  motor,  which  playa  S  to  S  racordt  at  ona  wtndinr,  iPMa  r»fU- 
lator,  atop  larar  aad  f  alt-ao^arad  turn  tabla.  Haw  ImproTed  aonnd  box  with  mica 
diaphracm,  which  makaa  parfoct  raprodnctiona  of  all  klnUa  of  mutic— 
band  placM,  talkini   piacaa,   inatmrnantal,   orchaatra,  Tocal,  ate. 

PlayslnyDiscReeord^Hn-'lH 

wofldarfal— nottobaeomparad  withanyotbar  of  thia  kind.  Will 
■tva  you  moraaatartainmanttbananythlnfyonaTarownad.  Btrom 
and  durabia.    Small  aad  compact  with  na  part*  to  gat  oat  of  ordor. 

EVERY  MACHINE  REQUUTED  AID  TESTED 

batora  It  laaraa  tha  factory  and  gnarantaad  In  arary  way.  * 
raal  phonograph,  not  a  toy,  yat  amall  and  light  anouga  to  M 
earrlad  to  cam  pa,  axearaiona,  ate.  Olvaa  a  claamaaa  and  toI- 
nmo  of  tona  not  anrpaaaad  by  moat   high  -  priead    Initmmanta. 


FREE  TO  YOU-SEID  MO  MOIEY ;:: 

nama  and  wa  wiUaand  yoa  M  of  oar  Art  Pletaraa  to  dlapoM 
of  oa  apacial  offar  at  Kc  aaah.  8acd  aa  tha  96  yoo  eollact  and 
for  yonr  trovbla  wa  will  aand  thia  naw  Improrad  B.  D.  L. 
Phonograph  and  a  aalaetion  of  •  racorda,  fraa  fof  yonr 
tronbla.  Too  can  diapoaa  of  pietaraa  and  aam  thla  graat 
maahlaa  and  tha  aaaorda  in  a  faw  hoora'  tiiu*-        A^^TSf.  __ 

B.  D.  Lff>B,  JJ7  W.  NUmUmo  St..     8T9  CNICAOO 
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Carrots  are  excellent  in  a  pudding. 
Use  one  cupful  raw  carrots,  one  cupful 
raw  potatoes  and  one  cupful  raisins. 
Measure  all  after  putting  through  meat 
cutter.  Then  add  one  cupful  sugar, 
one  cupful  flour,  one  teaspoonful  soda, 
a  little  cloves  and  salt  Steam  three 
hours  in  covered  dish  or  pail,  and 
serve  with  whipped  cream. 

This  Is  a  new  and  most  excellent 
recipe  for  carrot  marmalade:  Five 
pounds  carrots,  washed  and  scraped 
and  put  through  food  chopper.  Cook 
until  tender  in  just  water  enough  to 
cover.  Ten  lemons,  ground  fine  in 
food  chopper.  Use  all  but  the  seeds. 
Cook  In  another  kettle  till  tender. 
Then  put  together,  and  mix  one  cupful 
sugar  to  every  cupful  of  this  mixture; 
one  box  of  preserved  ginger,  soaked  In 
hot  water  and  ground  fine.  Put  all 
together,  and  simmer  several  hours 
until  transparent. 


What  Our  Farm  Women 
Ask  and  Answer 


"I  have  very  tender  feet,"  says  one 
of  our  New  York  contributors,  "and 
In  these  days  of  high-priced  footwear 
would  like  to  hear  what  some  of  The 
Practical  Farmeb  readers  find  to  be 
the  most  comfortable  and  economical 
for  everyday  and  dress  shoes." 


novel  way  of  using  silk  and  velvet 
pieces  to  make  a  quilt.  We  are  tired 
of  the  old  style  of  crazy  patchwork." 


"A  pretty  pink  cake  may  be  made 
by  any  white  cake  recipe,  using  a 
cupful  of  red  raspberry  or  blackberry 
juice  instead  of  the  milk  or  water 
called  for  in  recipe,"  says  Mrs.  O.  J., 
Rio,  La. 

"I  wish,"  writes  A.  B.  U,  from  Ver- 
mont, "one  of  The  Pbacticai.  Farmer 
readers  would   tell   us  some  new  and 


Home9pun  Yam  from  Ithaca 

One  bar  of  laundry  soap  plus  a  quart 
of  water  plus  one  teaspoonful  of  tur- 
pentine and  heated  until  the  soap  has 
dissolved  makes  a  good  soap  jelly. 

Ever  try  a  brush  for  greasing  pans. 


brushing  rolls  or  pastry  with  butter, 
egg  or  milk?  A  brush  In  which  the 
bristles  are  glued  cannot  be  used,  be* 
cause  this  kind  will  not  stand  cleaning 
with  boiling  water. 

Some  kitchens  just  happen;  others 
are  planned.  Which  kind  do  you  work 
In?  Bulletin  H.  108  may  have  some 
hints  which  will  make  your  work 
easier.  Why  not  write  the  state  col- 
lege at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  for  a  copy? 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Pull  diractiona  for  makinc.  ••  wall  aa  the  quantity  of  matarial  raquired.  accompany  each 
pattern.  Patterna  are  perfect-flttinc  end  aeatn  allowinc-  When  orderinc  write  vour  name 
and  addreaa  in  full,  atate  the  number  and  alte  of  each  pattern  you  want,  and  aend  15  cenUfor 
each     Addreaa  FASHION  DBPARTMBNT.  THB  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILAD'A   PA 


0629 LadiM'    blouse.      Cut   in   8lz«s   36 

to  44  inches  bust  measure.  As  the  pattern 
Is  perforated  for  three  lengths,  there  Is  a 
choice  between  the  long,  short  and  medium 
length. 

9020 Ladles'  dress.     Cut  In  sizes  36  to 

46  Inches  bust  measure.  This  simple  frock 
crosses  its  fronts  in  surplice  effect. 

8981 — Toadies'  waist.  Cut  in  sizes  36 
to  44  inches  bust  measure.  Like  most  of 
the  new  blouses  this  season,  this  one 
fastens   oti   the   shoulders. 

9tV7« — Boys'  suit.  Cut  in  sizes  8  to  14 
vears.  An  excellent  style  for  a  boys'  spring 
Norfolk  suit  of  navy  blue  serge  is  illustrated. 

8976. — Girls'  dress.  Cut  In.  sizes  6  to  14 
years.      A    splendid    type   for   gingham    cuts 


its  surplice  waist  to  forta  a  girdle  at  the 

eo60. — Ladles'  apron.  Cut  In  sizes  36, 
40,  44  and  48  inches  bust  measure.  The 
short  sleeves  are  cut  In  one  with  the  apnm. 

9623 Ladles'     circular    skirt.       Cut     In 

sizes  26  to  36  inches  waist  measure.  This 
new  model  may  be  made  with  two,  three 
or  four  gores. 

9619 Lndles'  and  misses'  skirt.     Cut  in 

sizes  16  and  18  years,  and  26  to  30  inches 
waist  measure,  rockets  are  set  on  at  each 
side  to  give  the  wide  hlpline  that  is  so 
popular  Just  now.  .        .    ^  «  ^ 

9606. — Ladles'  and  misses'  dress.  Cut 
In  sizes  16  years,  and  36  to  42  Inches  bust 
measure.  The  shoulder  edges  of  the  back 
extend  over  the  fronts  in  shallow  yoke  effect. 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Owing  to  the  namber  of  departments  in  The  Practical  Farmer,  we  are  unable  to  illuatrate  as 
many  patterns  aa  we  would  like,  therefore,  we  publish  for  the  benefit  of  our  readere.  four  timee 
a  year,  a  quarterly  fashion  magatine  called— ^very  Woman  Her  Own  Dreaemaker  —which 
lllnetrates  hundreda  of  the  moat  practical  atylea  for  ladies,  miasea  and  children,  and  telia  how 
to  make  all  kinda  of  garmenta.  The  regular  price  of  this  book  is  10  cente  a  copy,  but  we  will 
•end  It  poatpaid  for  5  centa,  or  If  yon  will  order  it  at  the  same  time  that  a  pattern  is  ordered 

we  will  send  a  copy  uf  the  lateat  at  2  centa  poatpaid.    Addreaa 
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You  Are  M^lcome 

To  This  Ten-Day  Test 


AU  Statements  Approved  by  High  Dental  Authorities 


See  What  it  Does 
for  Your  Teeth 

This  is  to  ur^e  a  ten-day 
test  of  a  new,  scientific  tooth 
cleaner. 

You  have  found,  no  doubt, 
that  brushed  teeth  still  dis- 
color and  decay.  The  methods 
you  use  are  inadequate.  There 
is  now  a  better  way. 

The  cause  of  most  tooth 
troubles  is  a  film.  It  is  ever- 
present,  ever-forming.  You 
can  feel  it  with  your  tongue. 

That  film  is  what  discol- 
ors—  not  the  teeth.  It  is  the 
basis  of  tartar.  It  holds  food 
substance  which  ferments 
and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the 
acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth 
to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in 
it.  They,  with  tartar,  are  the 
chief  cause  of  pyorrhea. 

That  fihn  is  clinging.  It 
gets  into  crevices  and  stays. 


So,  despite  your  brushing,  it 
may  do  a  ceaseless  damage. 
Teeth  are  safer,  whiter  and 
cleaner  if  that  fUm  is  absent. 

Science  Now  Combats  It 

Dental  science,  after  years 
of  searching,  has  found  a  way 
to  combat  film.  Years  of  care- 
ful tests  under  able  author- 
ities have  amply  proved  its 
efiiciency.  Now  leading  den- 
tists all  over  America  are  urg- 
ing its  atloption.  It  is  now 
used  daily  on  millions  o£ 
teeth. 

This  film  combatant  is  em- 
bodied in  a  dentifrice  called 
Pepsodent.  And  a  10-Day 
Tube  is  offered  to  every  home 
for  testing. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pep- 
isin,  ihe  digestant  of  albumin. 
The  film  is  albuminous  mat- 
ter. The  object  of  Pepsodent 
is  to  dissolve  it,  then  to  day 
by  day  combat  it. 

For  long  this  method 
seemed  impossible.  Pepsin 
must  be  activated,  and  the 
usual  agent  is  an  acid  harm- 
ful to  the  teeth.  But  science 
has  discovered  a  harmless  ac- 
tivating method.  And  that 
discovery  opens  a  new  teeth- 
cleaning  era. 

The  results  are  quickly  ap- 
parent. A  ten-day  test  is  con- 
vincing. We  urge  you  to 
make  it  at  our  cost  and  learn 
what  clean  teeth  mean.  Lest 
you  forget,  cut  out  the  cou- 
pon now. 


M^  vi^i^Hiai^iH^i^M     PAT.  err.    § 


lUG.U.S. 

The  NeW'Day  Dentifrice 


Now 


by  leading  dentittt.    Druggbtt  eranrwlMro 
are  topplied  with  large  tubes. 


Look  in  Ten  Day$ 

Make  this  ten-day  test. 
Note  how  clean  teeth  feel 
after  using.  Mark  the  ab- 
sence of  the  slimy  film.  See 
how  teeth  whiten  as  the 
•fixed  film  disappears.  In  ten 
days  let  your  own  teeth  tell 
you  what  U  t>cst* 
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Ten-Day  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 
Dept.  337. 1104  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  HL 
Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Nam< 


Address 
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SUNNY  SLOPES 


By  Ethel  Hueston 


Copyright,  1917 

The  Bobbs-Merrlll 

Company 


Author  of  Prudence  of  the 
P^rsontLge,  etc. 


CHAPTER  XII— Ck)ntlnued 
Barrows    rushed    up    as    rapidly    as 
circumstauces    permitted,    and    looked 
eagerly  inside. 

"It  is  my  turn,"  he  said  reproach- 
fully. "You  are  not  playing  fair.  I 
say  we  submit  this  to  arbitration.  You 
had  first  shot  at  Miss  Landbury,  didn't 

you?" 

"I  am  not  a  nigger  baby  at  a  country 
fair,  three  shots  for  ten  cents,"  inter- 
rupted Nancy  resentfully.  But  when 
the  others  laughed  at  her  ready  sally, 
she  joined  in  good  natu redly. 

"You  don't  look  like  a  lunger,"  said 
Barrows,  eyeing  her  critically. 

"Mr.  Duke  thinks  I  came  out  for  the 
benefit  of  my  disposition." 

"Good  idea."  Nevius  jerked  a  note- 
hook  from  his  pocket  and  made  a 
hurried  notation. 

"Taking  notes  for  a  sermon?"  asked 

Cid.rol 

"No,  for  a  sickness.  That's  where 
I'll  get  'em  next.  I  hadn't  thought  of 
the  disposition.  Thank  you,  thank  you 
very  much.  I'll  have  it  tomorrow. 
Bugs  in  the  disposition — sounds  medi- 
cal, doesn't  it?" 

"Oh,  don't,  Mr.  Nevius,"  entreated 
Carol.  "Dont  get  anything  the  mat- 
ter with  your  disposition.  We  don't 
care  where  else  you  collect  them,  as 
long  as  you  keep  on  making  us  laugh. 
But,  woodman,  spare  that  disposition." 

Nevius  pulled  out  the  notebook  and 
crossed  off  the  notation.  "There  it 
goes  again,"  he  muttered.  "Women 
always  were  a  blot  on  the  escutcheon 
of  scientific  progress.  Just  to  oblige 
you,  I've  had  to  forego  the  pleasure  of 
making  a  medical  curiosity  of  myself. 
Well  well.  Women  are  all  right  for 
domestic  purposes,  but  they  sure  are 
a  check  on  science." 

"They  are  a  check  on  your  bankbook, 
too,  let  me  tell  you,"  said  Barrows 
quickly.  "I  never  cared  how  much  my 
wife  checked  me  up  on  science,  but 
when  she  checked  me  out  of  three  bank 
accounts,  I  drew  the  line." 

"Speaking   of  death,"   began   Nevius 

suddenly.  "^  ,        ».    . 

"Nobody  spoke  of  it,  and  nobody 
wants  to,"  said  Carol. 

"Miss  Tucker  suggests  it  by  the  for- 
lomity  of  her  attitude.  And  since  she 
has  started  the  subject,  I  must  needs 
continue.  I  want  to  tell  you  something 
funny.  You  weren't  here  when  Reddy 
Waters  croaked,  were  you,  Duke?  He 
had  the  cottage  next  to  mine.  I  was 
In  bed  at  the  time  with— well,  I  don't 
remember  where  I  was  breaking  out 
at  the  time,  but  I  was  in  bed.  You 
may  have  noticed  that  I  have  what 
might  be  called  a  classic  pallor  and  a 
general  resemblance  to  a  corpse." 

Nancy   shivered   a   little,   and   Carol 
frowned,  but  Nevius  continued  imper- 
turbably.    "The  undertaker  down  town 
Is  a  lunger,  and  a  nervous  wreck   to 
boot.      But   he    is  a   good   undertaker. 
He  works  hard.    Maybe  he  is  practicing 
up  80  he  ran  do  a  really  artistic  job 
on  himself  when  the  time  comes.    Any- 
how, Reddy  died.     They  always  come 
after  them  when  the  rest  of  us  are  In 
at  dinner.     It  interferes  with  the  ap- 
petite to  see  the  long  basket  going  out. 
So  when  the  rest  were  eating,  old  Ben- 
nett comes  driving  up  after  Reddy.     It 
was  just  about  dark,  that  dusky,  spooky 
time    when    the    shadows   come   down 
from  the  mountains  and  cover  up  the 
sunny  slopes  you  preachers  rave  about. 
So  up  comes  Bennett,  and  he  got  into 
the  wrong  cottage.    First  thing  I  knew, 
someone  softly  pushed  open  the  door, 
and  In  walked  Bennett  at  the  front  end 
of  the  long  basket,  the  assistant  trail- 
ing  him  in   the  rear.     I   felt  kind  of 
weak,  80  1  just  laid  there  until  Bennett 
got  beside  me.     Then  I  slowly  rose  up 
and    put   out   one   cold,   clammy    hand 
and  touched  his.    Bennett  choked,  and 
the  assistant  yelled,  and  they  dropped 
the  basket  and  fled.     I  rang  the  bell 


and  told  the  nurse  to  make  that  crazy 
undertaker  come  and  get  the  right 
corpse  that  was  patiently  waiting  for 
him,  and  she  called  him  on  the  tele- 
phone. Nothing  doing.  A  corpse  that 
didn't  have  any  better  judgment  than 
that  could  stay  in  bed  until  doomsday 
for  all  of  him.  So  they  had  to  get 
another  undertaker.  But  Bennett  told 
her  to  get  the  basket  and  he  would 
send  the  assistant  after  it.  But  I  held 
it  for  ransom,  and  Bennett  had  to  pay 
me  two  dollars  for  it." 

His  auditor*  wiped  their  eyes,  half 
ashamed  of  their  laughter. 

"It  is  funny,"  said  Nancy  Tucker, 
"but  it  seems  awful  to  laugh  at  such 
things." 

"Awful!  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  declared 
Barrows.  "It's  religious.  Doesn't  it 
say  in  the  Bible.  'Laugh  and  the  world 
laughs  with  you;  die  and  the  world 
laughs  on'?" 

"I  laugh— but  I  am  ashamed  of  my- 
self," confessed  Carol. 

"What   do   women   want  to   spoil   a 
good    story    for?"     protested     Nevius. 
"That's  a  funny  story,  and  it  is  true. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  laughed  at.     And 
Reddy  is  better  off.     He  had  so  many 
bugs  you  couldn't  tell  which  was  bugs 
and   which    was   Reddy.     He   was   an 
ugly  guy,  too,  and  he  was  stuck  on  a 
girl,  and  she  turned  him  down.     She 
said  Reddy  was  all  right,  but  no  one 
could  raise  a  eugenical  family  with  a 
father  as   ugly  as   Reddy.     He   didn't 
care  if  he  died.     Every  night  bemused 
to  flip   up  a  coin  to  see  If  he  would 
live  till  morning.     He  said   if  he  got 
off  ahead   of   us  he  was  coming  back 
to  haunt  us.    But  I  told  him  he'd  better 
fly  while  the  flying  was  good,  for  I  sure 
would  show  him  a  lively  race  up  to  the 
rosy  clouds  If  I  ever  caught  up.    I  knew 
if  he  got  there  first  he'd  pick  out  the 
best  harp  and  leave  me  a  wheezy  mouth- 
organ.     He  always  wanted  the  best  of 
everything." 
Just  then  the  nurse  opened  the  door. 
"Barrows    and     Nevius,"     she    said 
sternly.     "This  Is  the  rest  hour,  and 
you  are  both  under  orders.     Please  go 
home  at  once  and  go  to  bed,  or  I  shall 
report  to  Mrs.   Hartley."     When  they 
had  gone,  she  looked  searchingly  into 
the    face    of    the    brand    new    chaser. 
"How  are  you  feeling  now?"  she  asked. 
"Oh,    pretty   well."      And    then    she 
added,  honestly:    "It  really  isn't  as  bad 
as  I  had  expected.    I  think  I  can  stand 
it  a  while." 

"Have  you  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
sunny  slopes  yet?" 

Instinctively  they  turned  their  eyes 
to  the  distant  mountains,  with  the 
white  crown  of  snow  at  the  top,  and 
beneath,  long  radiating  lines  of  alter- 
nating light  and  shadow  stretching 
down  to  the  mesa. 

"The  shadows  look  pretty  dark."  she 
said,  "but  the  sunny  slopes  are  there 
all  right.  But  I  was  happy  at  home; 
I   had  hopes  and  plans 


"Yes,  we  all  did,"  interrupted  David 
quickly.    "We  were  all  happy,  and  had 

hopes   and   plans,  and But   since 

we  are  here  and  have  to  stay,  isn't  it 
God's  blessing  that  there  is  sunshine 
for  us  on  the  slopes?" 

CHAPTER  XIII 

OLD    HOPES    ATTD    NEW 

Along  toward  the  middle  of  th?  sum- 
mer Carol  began  eating  her  meals  on 
the  porch  with  David,  and  they  fixed 
up  a  small  table  with  doilies  and 
flowers,  and  said  they  were  keeping 
house  all  over  again.  Sometimes,  when 
David  was  sleeping,  Carol  slipped 
noiselessly  into  the  room  to  turn  over 
with  loving  flngers  the  soft  woolen 
petticoats,  and  bandages,  and  bonnets, 
and  daintily  embroidered  dresses- 
gifts  of  the  women  of  their  chiirch 
back  in  the  Heights  in  St.  Louis. 
I  About  David  the  doctors  had  been 
frank  with  Carol. 


"He  may  live  a  long  time  and  be 
comfortable  and  enjoy  himself.  But  he 
will  never  be  able  to  do  a  man's  work 
again." 

"Are  you  sure?"  Carol  had  taken 
the  blow  without  flinching. 

"Oh,  yes.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that." 

"What  shall  I  do?" 

"Just  be  happy  that  he  Is  here  and 
not  suffering.  Love  him,  and  amuse 
him,  and  enjoy  him  as  much  as  you 
can.    That  is  all  you  can  do." 

"Let's  not  tell  him,"  she  suggested. 
"It  would  make  him  so  sorry." 

"That  is  a  good  idea.  Keep  him  in 
the  dark.  It  is  lots  easier  to  be  happy 
when  hope  goes  with  it." 

But  long  before  this  David  had 
looked  his  future  in  the  face.  "I  have 
been  set  aside  for  good,"  he  thought. 
"I  know  it;  I  feel  it.  But  Carol  Is  so 
sure  I  will  be  well  again.  She  shall 
never  know  the  truth  from  me." 

When  Carol  Intensely  told  him  he 
was  stronger,  he  agreed  promptly  and 
said  he  thought  so  himself. 

"Oh,  blessed  old  David,  I'm  so  glad 
you    don't    know    about    it,"    thought 

Carol. 

"My  sweet  little  Carol,  I  hope  you 
never  flnd  out  until  It  is  over,"  thought 

David. 

Sometimes  Carol  stood  at  the  window 
when  David  was  sleeping,  and  looked 
out  over  the  long  mesa  to  the  moun- 
tains.    Her  gaze   rested   on   the   dark, 
heavy  shadows  of  the  canyons.    To  her 
those   dark   valleys   in   the  mountains 
represented  a  buried  vision — the  vision 
of    David,    strong    and    sturdy    again, 
springing  lightly  across  a  tennis  court; 
walking  briskly  through  mud  and  snow 
to  conduct  a  little  mission  In  the  Hol- 
low;   standing   tall   and    straight    and 
sunburned  in  the  pulpit,  swaying  the 
people  with  his  fervor.    It  was  a  burled 
hope,   a    shadowy   canyon.     Then    she 
looked  up  to  the  sunny  slopes,  stretch- 
ing bright  and  golden  above  the  shadows 
up  to  the  snowy  crest  of  the  mountain 
peaks.     Sunny  slopes — a  new  hope  ris- 
ing out  of  the  old  and  towering  above 
it.     And  then  she  always  went  back  to 
the  chest  In  the  corner  of  the  room  and 
flngered    the    tiny    garments,    waiting 
there  for  service,  with  tender  fingers. 

And  once  In  a  while,  not  very  often, 
David  would  say,  smiling:  "Who 
knows,  Carol,  but  you  two  may  some 
day  do  the  things  we  two  had  hoped 

to  do?" 

A  few  weeks  later  Aunt  Grace  came 
out  from  Mount  Mark,  and  in  her 
usual  soft,  gentle  way  drifted  Into  the 
life  of  the  chasers  in  the  sanatorium. 
She  told  of  the  home,  of  William's 
work  and  tireless  zeal,  of  Lark  and 
Jim,  of  Fairy  and  Babbie,  of  Prudence 
and  Jerry.  She  talked  most  of  all  of 
Connie. 

"That  Connie!     She  Is  a  whole  fam- 
ily all  by  herself.     She  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  rest  of  you.     She  is 
unique.    She  doesn't  really  live  at  all; 
she  just   looks   on.     She   watches   life 
with  the  cool,  critical  eyes  of  a  philos- 
opher and  a  stole  and  an  epicure  all 
rolled  Into  one.     She  comes,  she  sees, 
she  draws  conclusions.    William  and  I 
hold  our  breath.   She  may  set  the  world 
on   fire   with   her   talent,   or  she   may 
become  a  demure  little  old  maid,  cro- 
cheting jabots  and  feeding  kittens.    No 
one  can  foretell  Connie." 

And  Carol,  in  a  beautiful,  heavenly 
relief  at  having  this  blessed  outlet  for 
her  pent-up  feelings,  reclined  in  a  big 
rocker  on  the  porch,  and  smiled  at 
Aunt  Grace,  and  glowed  at  David,  ind 
declared  the  sunny  slopes  were  so 
brilliant  they  dazzled  her  eyes. 

There  came  a  day  when  she  packed 
a  suitcase,  and  petted  David  a  little, 
and  gave  him  very  strict  Instructions 
as  to  how  he  was  to  conduct  himself 
in  her  absence,  and  went  away  over 
to  the  other  building,  and  settled  down 
in  a  pleasant  upstairs  room  with  Aunt 
Grace  in  charge.  For  several  days  she 
lounged  there  quietly  content,  gazing 
for  hours  out  upon  the  marvelous  mesa 
land,  answering  with  a  cheery  wave 
the  gay  greetings  shouted  up  to  her 
from  chasers  loitering  beneath  her 
windows. 

But  one  morning  she  watched  with 


and  a  nurse  and  a  chambermaid  care- 
fully wrapped  up  a  tiny  pink  flannel 
roll  for  a  visit  to  Room  No.  6  In  the 
McCormick  Building. 

"Tell  him  1  am  just  fine,  and  It  Is  a 
lucky  thing  that  he  likes  girls  better 
than  boys,  and  we  think  she  Is  going 
to  look  like  me.  And  be  particularly 
sure  to  sell  him  she  is  very,  very 
pretty;  the  doctor  and  the  nurse  both 
say  she  Is— David  might  overlook  it  If 
his  attention  were  not  especially  called 

to  It." 

Three  weeks  later  the  suitcase  was 
packed  once  more,  and  Carol  was 
moved  back  across  the  grounds  to 
No.  6  and  David,  where  already  little 
Julia  was  In  full  control. 

"Aren't  you  glad  she  is  pretty, 
David?"  demanded  Carol  promptly.  "I 
was  so  relieved.  Most  of  them  are  so 
red  and  frowsy,  you  know.  I've  seen 
lots  of  new  ones  In  my  day,  but  this 
Is  my  first  experience  with  a  pretty 
one." 

The  doctor  and  the  nurse  had  the 
temerity  to  laugh  at  that,  even  with 
Julia,  pink  and  dimply,  right  before 
them.  "Oh,  that  old,  old  story,"  said 
the  doctor.  "I'm  looking  for  a  woman 
who  can  class  her  baby  with  the  others. 
I  intend  to  use  my  fortune  erecting  a 
monument  to  her  if  I  flnd  her — but  the 
fortune  is  safe.  Every  woman's  baby 
Is  the  only  pretty  one  she  ever  saw 
in  her  life." 

Carol  and  David  were  a  little  Indig- 
nant at  first,  but  finally  they  decided 
to  make  allowances  for  the  doctor — 
he  was  old,  and  of  course  he  must  be 
tired  of  babies,  he  had  ushered  In  so 
many.  They  would  try  and  apply  their 
Christian  charity  to  him,  though  It 
was  a  great  strain  on  their  religion. 

But  what  should  be  done  with  Julia? 
David  was  so  111,  Carol  so  weak,  and 
the  baby  so  tender.  Was  It  safe  to 
keep  here  there?     But  could  they  let 

that  little  rosebud  go?  

"Why,  I  will  just  take  her  home  with 
me,"  said  Aunt  Grace  gently.  "And 
we'll  keep  her  until  you  are  ready. 
Oh,  It  won't  be  a  bit  of  trouble.  We 
want  her." 

That  settled  It.    The  baby  was  to  go. 
"For  once  In  my  life  I  have  made  a 
sacrifice,"  said  Carol  grimly.    "I  think 
I  must  be  Improving.     I  have  allowed 
myself  to  be  hurt,  and  crushed,  and 
torn  to  shreds,  for  the  good  of  someone 
else.     I  certainly  must  be  Improving." 
Later  she  thought:    "She  will  know 
all  her  aunties  before  she  knows  me. 
She  will  love  them  better.    When  I  go 
home  she  will  not  know  me.  and  will 
cry  for  Aunt  Grace.    She  will  be  afraid 
of  me.     Really,  some  things  are  very 
hard."     But   to   David   she   said   that 
of  course  the  doctors  were  right,  and 
she  and  David  were  so  old  and  sensible 
that  It  would  be  quite  easy  to  do  aa 
they  were  bid.    And  they  were  so  used 
to  having  just  themselves  that  things 
would  go  on  as  they  always  had. 

But  more  nights  than  one  she  cried 
herself  to  sleep,  craving  the  touch  of 
the  little  rosebud  baby  learning  of 
motherhood  from  someone  else. 

CHAPTER  XIV 
neptunk's  second  daughter 

"Chicago.  Illinois. 
"Dearest  Carol  and  David:  — 

"Carol,    dear,    an    awful    thing    has 
happened.     Do  you  remember  the  mil- 
lionaire's  son   who   discovered   me   up 
the  cherry  tree  years  ago  when  I  was 
an  Infant?     He  comes  to  see  me  now 
and   then.      He    is   very   nice   and    at- 
tentive,  and    all   of   my    friends   have 
selected    the   color   schemes   for   their 
boudoirs    in    my   forthcoming   palatial 
home.     One   night   he  telephoned   and 
said  his  mother  was  In  town  wltb  him, 
and  they  should  like  to  come  right  up 
If  I  did  not  mind.    I  did  not  know  he 
was  in  town,  I  hardly  knew  he  had  a 
mother,  and  I  was  In  the  act  of  sham- 
pooing my  hair.     Phyllis  was  making 
candy,  and  Gladys  was  reading  aloud 
to  us  both.     Imagine  the  mother  of  a 
millionaire's  son  coming  right  up.  and 
I  in  a  shampoo. 

"  'Oh,'  I  wailed,  'I  haven't  anything 
to  wear,  and  I  am  not  used  to  million- 
aires' sons'  mothers,  and  I  won't  know 
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weary,  throbbing  eyes  as  Aunt  Grace  |  what  to  say  to  her. 
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"  'Leave  it  to  us.  Connie! '  cried  my 
friends  valiantly. 

"Gladys  whirled  the  magazine  iinder 
the  bed,  and  Phyllis  turned  out  the 
electricity  under  the  chafing-dish  and 
put  the  candy  in  the  window  to  finish 
at  a  later  date. 

"Did  I  tell  you  about  our  housekeep- 
ing venture?  Gladys  is  a  private  sec- 
retary to  something  down  town,  and 
gets  an  enormous  salary,  thirty  a  week. 
Phyllis  is  an  artist,  and  has  a  studio 
somewhere,  and  we  are  great  friends. 
So  we  took  a  cunning  little  apartment 
for  three  months,  and  we  all  live  to- 
gether, and  cook  our  meals  in  the  baby 
kitchenette  when  we  feel  domestic,  and 
dine  put  like  princesses  when  we  feel 
lordly.  We  have  the  kitchenette,  and 
a  bathroom  with  two  kinds  of  showers, 
and  a  bedroom  apiece,  though  mine  is 
really  a  closet,  and  two  sitting-rooms, 
so  two  of  us  can  have  beaus  the  same 
night.  If  we  feel  the  need  of  an  extra 
sitting-room — that  is,  three  beaus  a 
night — we  draw  cuts  to  see  who  has  to 
resort  to  the  park,  or  a  movie,  or  the 
ice  cream  parlor,  or  the  kitchenette. 
Our  time  is  up  next  week,  and  we 
shall  return  modestly  to  our  boarding- 
houses.  It  is  great  fun,  but  it  is  ex- 
pensive, and  we  are  so  busy. 

"We  have  lovely  times.  The  girls 
are — not  like  me.  They  are  really  so- 
ciety buds,  and  wear  startling  evening 
gowns,  and  go  places  In  taxis,  and  are 
quite  the  height  of  fashion.  It  Is  a 
wonder  they  put  up  with  me  at  all. 
Still,  every  establishment  must  have  at 
least  one  Cinderella.  But  let  me  admit 
honestly  and  Methodistically  that  I  do 
less  Cinderelling  than  either  of  them. 
Gladys  dams  my  stockings,  and  Phyllis 
makes  my  bed  fully  half  the  time. 

"Anyhow,  when  Andrew  Hedges, 
millionaire's  son,  telephoned  that  his 
mother  was  coming  up,  they  fell  upon 
me,  and  one  rubbed  and  one  fanned, 
and  they  both  talked  at  once,  and  in 
the  end  I  agreed  to  leave  myself  in 
their  ■  hands.  They  knew  all  about 
millionaires'  sons*  mothers,  it  seemed, 
and  would  fix  me  up  just  exactly  O.  K. 
right.  Gladys  and  I  are  the  same  size, 
and  she  has  an  exquisite  semi-evening 
gown  of  Nile  green  and  honest-to- 
goodness  lace  which  I  have  long  ad< 
mired  humbly  from  my  corner  among 
the  ashes.  Just  the  thing!  I  should 
wear  it,  and  make  the  millionaire's 
son's  mother  look  like  twenty  cents. 

"Wickedly  and  wilfully  I  agreed.  So 
when  the  hair  was  dry  enough  to  man- 
age, they  marched  toe  into  Gladys* 
room — the  only  one  of  the  three  capable 
of  accommodating  th|ee  of  us — and 
turned  the  mirrors  to  the  wall.  I  pro- 
tested at  that.  I  wanted  to  see  my 
progress  under  their  skilful  fingers. 

"  'No,'  said  Phyllis  sagely.  'It  looks 
horrible  while  it  is  going  on.  You 
must  wait  until  you  are  finished,  and 
then  burst  upon  your  own  enraptured 
vision.     You  will  enchant  yourself.' 

"Gladys  seconded  her,  and  I  assented 
weakly.  I  know  I  am  not  naturally 
weak,  Carol,  but  the  thought  of  a  mil- 
lionaire's son's  mother  affected  me  very 
strangely.  It  took  all  the  starch  out  of 
my  knees,  and  the  spine  out  of  my 
backbone. 

"By  this  time  I  was  established  in 
Gladys'  green  slippers  with  shirestone 
buckles,  and  Gladys  was  putting  all  of 
her  own  and  Phyllis'  rings  on  my 
flngers,  and  Phyllis  was  using  a  crimp- 
ing iron  on  my  curls.  I  was  too  curly 
already,  but  Phyllis  said  natural  curli- 
nees  was  not  the  thing  any  more. 
Then  Gladys  began  dabbing  funny 
sticky  stuff  all  over  my  flngers,  and 
scratching  my  eyebrows,  and  powder- 
ing about  twenty  layers  on  my  fare 
and  throat.  After  that  she  rubbed  my 
finger  nails  until  I  could  almost  see 
what  they  were  doing  to  me.  I  never 
thought  I  had  much  hair,  but  when 
Phyllis  got  through  with  me  I  could 
hardly  carry  it.  The  ladies  in  Hawaii 
who  carry  bushel  baskets  on  their 
heads  will  tell  you  how  I  felt.  And 
whenever  I  moved  it  wabbled.  But  they 
both  clapped  their  hands,  and  said  1 
looked  like  a  dream,  and  of  course  I 
would  have  acquired  another  bushel 
had  they  advised  It. 
"I   trusted  them  because  they  look 


so  wonderful  when  they  are  finished — 
just  right — never  too  much  so. 

"Our  bell  rang  then,  and  Phyllis 
answered  and  said:  'Tell  them  Miss 
Starr  will  be  in  in  a  moment.' 

"There  is  a  general  apartment  maid, 
and  when  we  wish  to  be  very  perfectly 
fine  we  borrow  her — for  a  quarter. 

"When  I  knew  they  had  arrived,  I 
leaped  up  panic  stricken,  and  dived 
head  first  into  that  pile  of  Nile  green 
silk  and  real  lace.  They  rescued  me 
tenderly,  and  pushed  me  in,  and  hooked 
me  here,  and  buttoned  me  there,  both 
panting  and  gasping,  I  madly  hurrying 
them  on,  because  I  can't  get  over  that 
silly  old  parsonage  notion  that  it  isn't 
good  form  to  keep  folks  waiting. 
"  'There  you  are,'  cried  Gladys. 
"'Fly,'  shouted  Phyllis. 
"Out  I  dashed,  recollected  myself  In 
the  bathroom,  and — yes,  I  did  that 
foolish  thing,  Carol.  Your  vanity 
would  have  saved  you  such  a  blunder. 
But  I  tore  myself  from  their  blood- 
stained hands,  and  went  in  to  meet  a 
millionaire's  son's  mother  without  look- 
ing myself  over  in  the  mirror. 

"When  I  parted  the  curtains,  Andy 
leaped  to  his  feet  with  his  usual  quick 
eagerness,  but  he  stopped  abruptly,  and 
his  lips  as  well  as  his  eyes  widened. 

"  'How  do  you  do?'  I  said,  moisten- 
ing my  lips,  which  already  felt  too 
wet,  only  I  didn't  know  what  was  the 
matter  with  them.  I  held  out  my 
hand,  unwontedly  white,  and  he  took 
it  flabbily,  instead  of  briskly  and 
warmly  as  he  usually  did. 

"  'Mother,'  he  said,  'I  want  you  to 
meet  Miss  Starr.' 

"She  wasn't  at  all  the  kind  of  mil- 
lionaire's son's  mother  we  have  read 
about.  She  had  no  lorgnette,  and  she 
did  not  look  me  over  superciliously. 
But  she  had  turned  my  way  as  though 
confident  of  being  pleased,  and  her 
soft  eyes  clouded  a  little,  though  she 
smiled  sweetly.  Her  hair  was  sliver 
white,  and  curled  over  her  forehead 
and  around  her  ears.  She  had  dimples, 
and  she  stuck  her  chin  up  like  a  girl 
when  she  laughed.  She  wore  the 
softest,  sweetest  kind  of  a  wistarlar 
colored  silk.  I  was  charmed  with  her. 
It  could  not  have  been  mutual. 

"She  held  out  her  hand,  smiling  so 
gently,  still  with  the  cloud  in  her  eyes. 
and  we  all  sat  down.  She  did  not  look 
me  over,  though  she  must  have  yearned 
to  do  so.  But  Andy  looked  me  over 
thoroughly,  questioningly.  from  the 
rhlnestone  pin  at  the  top  of  the  sway- 
ing hair,  to  the  tips  of  my  Nile  green 
shoes.  I  tried  to  talk,  but  my  hair 
wabbled  so,  and  little  invisible  hair 
pins  kept  visibleing  themselves  and 
sliding  into  my  lap  and  down  my  neck, 
and  my  lips  felt  so  moist  and  sticky, 
and  my  skin  didn't  flt  like  skin,  and— 
still  I  was  determined  to  live  up  to 
my  part,  and  I  talked  on  and  on,  and — 
then,  quite  suddenly,  I  happened  to 
glance  into  a  mirror  beside  me.  There 
was  someone  else  in  the  room;  some- 
one in  a  marvelous  dress,  with  a  white- 
washed throat,  with  lips  too  red,  and 
cheeks  too  pink,  and  brows  too  black; 
someone  with  an  unbelievable  quantity 
of  curls  on  top  of  her — and  I  turned 
around  to  see  whom  it  might  be.  No- 
body there.  I  looked  back  to  the  mir- 
ror. I  was  not  dreaming — of  course 
there  was  someone  in  the  room.  No, 
the  room  was  empty  save  we  three.  I 
turned  suspiciously  to  Mrs.  Hedges.  She 
was  still  in  her  place,  a  smiling  study 
in  wistaria  and  silver  gray.  I  looked 
at  Andy.  Immaculate  In  black  and 
white.    Then— sickening  realization! 

"I  stood  up  abruptly.     The  atrocity 
In  the  mirror  rose  also. 
"  'That  Isn't  I,'  I  cried  imploringly. 
"Mrs.    Hedges    looked    startled,    but 
Andy  came  to  my  side  at  once. 

"  'No,  it  certainly  isn't,'  he  said 
heartily.  'What  on  earth  have  you 
been  doing  to  yourself,  Connie?' 

"I  went  close  to  the  mirror,  inspect- 
ing myself,  grimly,  plteously.  I  do 
not  understand  It  to  (this  day.  The 
girls  do  the  same  things  to  themselves, 
and  they  look  wonderful — never  like 
that. 

"I  nibbed  my  lips  with  my  flngers, 
and  understood  the  moisture.  I  ex- 
amined my  brows,  and  knew  what  the 


scratching  meant.  I  shook  the  pile  of 
hair,  and  a  shower  of  invisible  hair 
pins  rewarded  me.  I  brushed  my 
flngers  across  my  throat,  and  a  cloud 
of  powder  wafted  outward. 

"What  does  it  say  in  the  Bible  about 
the  way  of  the  unrighteous?  Well,  I 
know  just  as  much  about  the  subject  as 
the  Bible  does,  I  think.  For  a  time  I 
was  speechless.  I  did  not  wish  to 
blame  my  friends.  But  I  could  not 
bear  to  think  that  anyone  should  carry 
away  such  a  vision  of  one  of  father's 
daughters. 

"  'Take  a  good  look  at  me,  please,' 
I  said,  laughing,  at  Jast,  'for  you  will 
never  see  me  again.  I  am  Neptune's 
second  daughter.  I  stepped  full  grown 
into  the  world  tonight  from  the  hands 
of  my  faithless  friends.  Another  step 
into  my  own  room,  and  the  lovely  lady 
is  gone  forever.' 

"Andy  understands  me,  and  he 
laughed.  But  his  mother  still  smiled 
the  clouded  smile. 

"I  hurled  myself  into  the  depths  of 
self-abasement.  I  spared  no  harsh  de- 
tails. I  told  of  the  shampoo,  and  the 
candy  on  the  window  ledge,  the  maga- 
zine under  the  bed.  Religiously  I 
itemized  every  article  on  my  person, 
giving  every  one  her  proper  due.  Then 
I  excused  myself  and  went  upstairs. 
I  sneaked  into  my  own  room,  removed 
the  dream  of  Nile  green  and  lace,  and 
jumped  up  and  down  on  it  a  few  times, 
In  stocking  feet  so  the  girls  would  not 
hear,  and  relieved  my  feelings  some- 
what. I  think  I  had  to  resort  to  gold 
dust  to  resurrect  my  own  complexion — 
not  the  best  in  the  world,  perhaps,  but 
mine,  and  I  am  for  it.  I  combed  my 
hair.  I  donned  my  simple  blue  dress — 
cost  four  fifty,  and  Aunt  Grace  made 
it.  I  wore  my  white  kid  slippers  and 
stockings.  My  debut — ever  hear  the 
word  ? — was  worth  the  exertion.  Andy's 
face  shone  as  he  came  to  meet  me. 
His  mother  did  not  know  me. 

"'I  am  Miss  Starr,'  I  said,  'the  one 
and  only.' 

'"Why,  you  sweet  little  thing,'  she 
said,  smiling  without  the  cloud. 

"We  went  for  a  long  drive,  and  had 
supper  down  town  at  eleven  o'clock, 
and  she  kept  me  with  her  at  the  hotel 
all  night.  It  was  Saturday.  I  slept 
with  her,  and  used  all  of  her  night 
things  and  toilet  articles.  I  told  her 
about  the  magnificent  stories  I  am 
going  to  write  some  time,  and  she  told 
me  what  a  darling  Andy  was  when  he 
was  a  baby,  and,  between  you  and  me, 
I  doubt  If  they  have  a  million  dollars 
to  their  name.  Honestly,  Carol,  they 
are  just  as  nice  as  we  are. 

"They  stayed  in  Chicago  three  days, 
and  she  admitted  she  came  on  purpose 
to  get  acquainted  with  me.  She  made 
me  promise  to  spend  a  week  with  them 
in  Cleveland  when  I  can  get  away,  and 
she  gave  me  the  dearest  little  pearl 
ring  to  remember  her  by.  But  I  won- 
der— I    wonder Anyhow,    I    can't 

tell  him  until  he  asks  me.  can  I?  And 
he  has  never  said  a  word.  You  know 
yourself,  Carol,  you  can't  blurt  things 
out  at  a  man  until  he  gives  you  a 
chance.  So  my  conscience  is  quite 
free.  And  she  c^tainly  is  adorable. 
Think  of  a  mother-in-law  like  that — 
pink  and  gray,  with  dimples!  Yes,  she 
is  my  ideal  of  a  mother-in-law.  I 
haven't  met  'father'  yet.  but  he  doesn't 
need  to  be  very  nice.  A  man  can  hide 
a  hundred  faults  in  one  fold  of  a 
pocketbook  the  size  of  his. 

"Lots  of  love  to  you  both — and  you 
write  to  Larkle  oftener  than  you  do 
to  me,  which  isn't  fair,  for  she  has  a 
husband  and  a  baby  and  is  within 
reaching  distance  of  father,  and  I  am 
an  orphan  and  a  widow  and  a  stranger 
in  a  strange  land. 
"But  I  love  you  anyhow. 

"Connie." 


talked  of  little  Julia,  oft  in  Mount 
Mark — how  she  was  growing,  the  color 
of  her  eyes,  the  shape  of  her  fingers. 
They  talked  of  her  possible  talents, 
and  how  they  could  best  be  developed, 
judging  as  well  as  they  could  in  ad- 
vance by  the  assembled  qualities  of 
all  her  relatives.  David  suggested  that 
they  might  be  prejudiced  in  her  favor 
a  little,  for  as  far  as  they  could  deter* 
mine  there  was  no  avenue  of  ability 
closed  to  her,  but  Carol  stanchly  re- 
fused to  admit  the  impeachment.  They 
talked  of  the  schools  best  qualified  to 
train  her,  of  the  teachers  she  must 
have,  of  the  ministers  they  must  do* 
mand  for  her  spiritual  guidance.  They 
talked  of  the  thousand  bad  habits  of 
other  little  girls,  and  planned  how 
Julia  should  be  led  surely,  sweetly  by 
them. 

Then  they  were  silent,  thinking  ol 
the  little  pink  rosebud  baby  as  she  had 
left  them. 

The  darkness  swept  down  from  the 
mountains  almost  as  sand  storms 
come,  and  Carol  leaned  her  head 
against  David's  shoulder.  She  was 
happy.  David  was  so  much  better. 
The  horrible  temperature  was  below 
ninety-nine  at  last,  and  David  was  al- 
lowed to  walk  about  the  mesa,  and  hia 
appetite  was  ravenous.  Maybe  the  doc- 
tors were  wrong,  after  all.  He  was 
certainly  on  the  highroad  to  health, 
now.  She  was  so  glad  David  had  not 
known  how  near  the  dark  valley  he 
had  passed. 

David  was  rejoicing  that  he  had 
never  told  Carol  how  really  ill  he  had 
been.  She  woud  have  been  so  fright- 
ened and  sorry.  He  pictured  Carol 
with  the  light  dying  out  in  her  eyes, 
with  pallor  eating  the  roses  in  her 
cheeks,  with  languor  in  her  step,  and 
dullness  in  her  voice — the  Carol  she 
would  surely  have  been  had  she  known 
that  David  was  walking  under  the 
shadow  of  death.  David  was  very 
happy.  He  was  so  much  better,  of 
course  he  would  soon  be  himself. 
Things  looked  very  bright.  Somehow 
tonight  he  did  not  yearn  so  much  for 
work.  It  was  Carol  that  counted  most 
— Carol  and  the  little  Julia  who  was 
theirs  and  would  some  day  be  with 
them.  The  big  thing  now  was  getting 
Julia  ready  for  the  life  that  was  to 
come  to  her. 

He  was  richly  satisfied. 
"Carol,  this  is  the  most  wonderful 
thing  in  the  world,  companionship  like 
this,  being  together,  thinking  in  har- 
mony, hoping  the  same  hopes,  sharing 
the  same  worries,  planning  the  same 
future.  Companionship  is  life  to  me 
now.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  all 
the  world." 

Carol  snuggled  against  his  shoulder 
happily. 

"Love  Is  wonderful,"  he  went  on, 
"but  companionship  is  broader,  for  it 
is  love,  and  more  beyond.  It  is  the  de- 
velopment of  love.  It  Is  the  full  blos- 
som of  the  seed  that  has  been  planted 
in  the  heart.  Service  Is  splendid,  too. 
But,  after  all,  it  takes  companionship 
to  perfect  service.  One  can  not  work 
alone.  You  are  the  completion  of  my 
desire  to  work,  and  you  are  the  in- 
spiration of  my  ability  to  work.  Yes, 
companionship  Is  life — bigger  than 
love  and  bigger  than  service,  for  com- 
panionship includes  them  both." 
(To  he  continued) 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE    SECOND    STEP 

They  sat  on  canvas  chairs  on  the 
sand  outside  the  porch  of  the  sana- 
torium, warmly  wrapped  in  rugs — for 
the  summer  evenings  in  New  Mexico 
are  cold — and  watched  the  shadows  of 
evening  tarnish  the  gold  of  the  mesa 
Like  children,  they  held  hands  under 
the  protecting  shelter  of  the  rug.    They 


In  cleaning  up  the  garden,  gather 
and  bum  all  the  old  plant  parts,  par- 
ticularly such  as  are  troubled  by  dis- 
eases. This  prevents  the  disease  from 
being  carried  over  to  infect  next  year's 
crop.  Digging  or  plowing  under  the 
old  stalks  and  leaves  and  weeds  is  very 
effective  for  some  diseases,  but  for 
others,  such  as  cucumber  wilt  and  cel- 
ery blight,  fire  is  the  best  cleansing 
agent. 

The  New  York  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture, at  Ithaca,  has  a  new  edition 
of  "How  to  Select  Laying  Hens."  If 
you  want  a  copy,  ask  for  E.  21.  A 
postal  card  is  as  good  as  a  letter. 
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•*U.  S.**  Bootees  — i4//  rubber 
Burface — absolutely  waterproof 
• — easily  washed  rtff.  Hy-Bootee, 
Bix  eyelets;  Lo-Bootee,  four  eye- 
lets.    In  red,  black  and  wfiite. 
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For  every  wet,  muddy  job 

Here's  an  all-round  rubber  shoe  that's  strong 

and  comfortable 


I     i 


OUT  in  the  rain  for  hours — or  working  in 
ankle-deep  mud — that*s  when'you  need  foot- 
wear   that    combines    solid    comfort  with 
absolute  protection. 

And  comfort  plus  protection  are  the  two  big 
points  which  have  made  the  U.  S.  Bootee  so  popu- 
lar with  farmers  everywhere. 

This  water-tight,  lace  rubber  shoe  fits  as  smoothly 
over  your  sock  as  a  leather  shoe — you're  sure  of 
solid  comfort  all  the  time.  And  in  the  wettest 
weather — over  the  muddiest  ground — U.  S.  Bootees 
keep  your  feet  absolutely  dry. 

Wear  them  anywhere — ^they're  specially  built 
for  the  roughest,  hardest  jobs  around  a  farm.  At 
the  very  places  where  rubber  footwear  is  usually 
weakest,  U.  S.  Bootees  have  been  made  strongest. 
Every  single  point  of  strain  is  heavily  reinforced. 

Ask  your  dealer  today  to  show  you  a  pair  of  the 

new  U.  S.  Bo<Jtees.    Note  their 
water-proof,  smooth  rubber  sur- 


face—feel how  pliable  and  comfortable  they  are 

examine  for  yourself  their  wonderful  built-to-  > 

wear  construction. 

Other  "U.  S/'  Models— all  built 
for  the  hardest  wear 

Whether  you  prefer  a  boot  or  a  bootee  for  the 
wet  season,  a  rubber  for  general  use,  or  a  cloth-top 
arctic— you  can  find  in  U.  S.  rubber  footwear  ex- 
actly what  you  need.  Tough,  heavy  soles— special 
reinforcements   at   toe    and   heel  — and    always 

the  highest  quality  rub-  •  

ber — these   points  are      [  ' 

winning   U.  S.    rubber 

footwear  thousands 

of   new   friends   every 

year. 

Ask  for  U.  S.  rubber 
footwear  —  it  means 
solid  wear  and  long 
service  for  your  money. 
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«U.S."Boot»— 
Made  in  all 
sizes  and  styles 
— the  Knee,  Half 
Hip  and  Hip.  In 
red,  black,  and 
white. 


Ask  for'U.SrRUBBER FOOTWEAR 

United  States  Rubber  Compary 
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Keeping  Pastures  Up  to  Keep  Costs  Down 

^  ^  _  .  _-  nna  natoh  of  the  efeeii  stuff  is  exhau 


IT  Is  imperative  that  live  stock  farmers  realize  the 
maximum  benefits  from  their  meadows  and  grass 
lands  during  the  current  year,  due  to  the  high  price 
of  feedstuffs  and  concentrates.  Particularly  In  the 
case  of  dairy  farms  Is  It  necessary  for  the  owner 
to  utilize  as  much  as  possible  of  roughage  and 
grazing  as  the  basis  for  maximum  milk  flow  and 
to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  purchase  of  grains 
and  concentrates.  Conditions  have  become  such 
that  m  some  sections  milk  farmers  are  dispersing 

their  herds. 

It  is  of   fundamental   Importance  that  meadows 
Intended   for   pasturage   should  be  favored-  during 
the  fore  part  of  the  grass  season  so  that  they  will 
get  a  good  start.    Furthermore,  intelligent  manage- 
ment will  never  overstock  or  unduly  tax  the  main- 
tenance assets  of  good  grass  land.    By  this  I  mean 
that  a  fifty-acre  pasture  which  Is  adapted  to  carry 
twenty-five  mature  cows  through  the  grazing  season 
should  not  be  overworked  by  stocking  It  with  thirty- 
five  or  forty  animals.    Some  farmers  advocate  over- 
grazing of   permanent  pastures,   as  they   maintain 
that  In  this  manner  they  can  control  weeds.     How- 
ever, irrespective  of  the  benefits  which  obtain,  conse- 
quent on  a  decrease  In  the  weeds,  the  ultimate  effect 
of  overgrazing  Is  decidedly  disastrous  to  the  grass 
land.    It  is  far  better  to  control  the  weeds  by  mow- 
ing the  pasture  once  each  season  at  a  propitious 
period  before  they  have  gone  to  seed. 

In  regions  where  grass  Is  nutritious  and  plentiful 
the  dairyman  should  practice  a  rotation  of  pastures 
BO  that  each  grass  lot  will  get  a  rest  period  at  regu- 
lar intervals,  whicli  will  favor  Its  rapid  recuperation 
from  the  strain  of  heavy  grazing.  A  farmer  with 
fifty  cows  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of 
pasture,  divided  Into  three  forty-acre  fields,  would 


By  JOHN  DAY 

be  Ideally  situated  to  practice  pasture  rotation.    It 
would  pay  him  to  use  the  field  nearest  the  bam  as 
permanent  night  pasture,  while  he  could  alternate 
the  cows  during  the  daytime  between  the  other  two. 
For  emergency  or  reserve  purposes  the  night  pas- 
ture or  one  of  the  day  lots  would  always  be  available. 
In   sections   where   grass   is  not   dependable,   or 
deficient  In  supply  and  quality.  It  will  pay  the  dairy- 
man to  plant  soiling  crops,  either  to  be  fed  green  or 
pastured.    The  surplus  green  stuff  will  be  available 
to  carry  the  cows  over  periods  of  dry  weather  and 
short  grass,  or  they  can  be  used  as  a  daily  con- 
stituent of  the  ration  where  plantings  In  alternation 
or  succession  are  made  so  as  to  have  a  fresh  supply 
of  the  green  feed  coming  on  all  the  time  during  the 
growing   season.     Sorghum,    cow    peas,   soy    beans, 
millet,  Sudan  grass  and  com  st)wn  broadcast  may 
all  be  used  for  this  purpose,  either  alone  or  in  com- 
bination.    Even  where  the  dairyman  has  plenty  of 
ensilage   for   summer   feeding   it   will   pay   him  to 
raise  a  few  acres  of  soiling  crops  to  give- change 
and  variety  to  the  ration.    The  soiling  crops  usually 
serve  a  double  purpose  in  regions  of  limited  grass 
supply,  as  they  keep  the  cows  at  a  point  of  profitable 
production  while  they  measurably  lessen  the  amount 
of  supplementary  grain  which  has  to  be  fed  to  hold 
the  cows  from  shrinking  in  their  flow  of  milk. 

The  cow  peas,  soy  beans  and  sorghum  are  ready 
fcfr  soiling  purposes  about  six  weeks  after  planting, 
unless  seasonal  conditions  are  unfavorable.  These 
crops  may  be  planted  as  late  as  the  middle  of  July 
for  this  purpose.  The  best  plan  Is  to  plant  one  or 
two  acres  every  other  week,  or  whatever  acreage  Is 
necessary  to  carry  your  herd,  so  that  as  soon  as 


one  patch  of  the  green  stuff  Is  exhausted  another 
will  be  available.     Green  corn  usually  Is  In  prime 
shape  to  feed  as  a  soiling  crop  about  the  time  pastures 
begin  to  dry  up  in  many  sections  of  the  country,  and 
this  roughage  makes  a  fine  form  of  succulence  to 
engender  milk  flow.     A  small  patch  of  alfalfa  fur- 
nished excellent  green  feed,  although  objection  to 
soiling  alfalfa  comes  from  the  fact  that  it  is  so 
valuable  for  hay  and  because  it  is  difficult  to  harvest 
all   of   the   green   stuff   without  waste,   due   to  Its 
rapid  growth. 

It  Is  not  only  essential  that  the  dairyman  handle 
efficiently  the  pastures  which  he  now  has,  but  it  is 
also  essential  that  he  Increase  his  grass  acreage  If 
possible  during  the  current  year.    Where  new  seed- 
ings  of  grass  are  made  it  is  important  that  the  fields 
be  free  of  persistent  weeds.    This  should  have  been 
accomplished  by  carrying  the  fleld  in  cultivated  crop 
for  one  or  two  years  previous  to  the  time  when  It 
was  to  be  seeded  down.    For  success  with  grass  it  la 
Important  to  fertilize  liberally  and  judiciously  with 
stable   manure  or  commercial   fertilizer.     Further- 
more, it  Is  essential  not  to  graze  the  new  seeding 
too  closely  the  following  spring,  especially  early  in 
the  season.     It  pays  to  harrow  the  new  seeding  and 
the  old  sods  early  In  the  spring  In  order  to  break 
up  and  evenly  distribute  the  piles  of  droppings  or 
the  manure  which  has  been  applied  as  a  top  dress- 
ing.   At  this  time  more  seed  can  also  be  sown  If  It 
l3    needed.     To    control    weeds,   mow   once    a   year 
before  they  produce  seed.    Attention  to  these  details 
will  go  a  long  ways  toward  making  for  the  perma- 
nent success  of  the  grazing  areas.    As  a  rule,  western 
pastures  are  good.    I  have  visited  many  fields  which 
would  carry  one  cow  during  the  grass  season.    Pas- 
ture land  at  $250  per  acre  pays  profitable  dividend^. 
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German  Crop  Situation 


K.    \V.    liALDEKSTON 

THE  condition  of  winter  wheat  throughout  Ger- 
many has  been  lilce  that  in  Pennsylvania  two 
years  ago.  There  was  some  extreme  cold  weather 
early  in  the  winter  that  stopped  late  fall  seeding 
and  interfered  with  the  germination  growth  of  the 
freshly  seeded  grain.  Many  fields  will  have  a  fair 
Btand  in  tjie  spring,  because  since  the  New  Year  the 
climate  has  been  very  mild;  others  must  be  reseeded 
with  some  spring  crop,  Buch  as  spring  wheat,  oats  or 
barley.  Then,  too,  so  much  of  this  vast  plain  of 
northern  Germany  is  so  slightly  elevated  above  sea 
level  that  any  unusual  rainfall  makes  vast  lakes  of 
the  countryside.  There  have  been  unprecedented 
noods  this  year  on  all  north-flowing  European  rivers, 
and  the  floods  have  been  unusually  disastrous  to  the 
freehly  planted  fields  over  great  areas  along  the 
Rhine,  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe. 

Then,  too,  the  shortage  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
fertilizer  since  1914  has  steadily  decreased  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  of  Germany,  so  that  in  1919  the 
average  production  was  far  below  that  of  the  ten- 
year  period   from   1903   to   1913   and   about   that  of 
a   generation   ago,   when   Germany  began   the   cam- 
paign to  increase  her  average  acreage  production  of 
all   staple  crops  by  modern  scientific  methods.     Of 
course,   the   cultural   conditions   are  below   normal 
now   because   of   worn-out   machinery,   old,   inferior 
horses  and   lack   of   drainage   care   for   a   complete 
rotation.    All  this  has  a  distinct  interest 
for  Americans,  because  Germany  bought. 
In  the  few  yoars  previous  to  the  war, 
a  great  deal  of  cereals.    The  people  will 
have  much  less   buying  power  now,  it 
is  true,  and  the  German   mind   can  in- 
vent, and  the  people  make  use  of,  sub- 
stitutes as  no  other  nation  ever  dreamed 
of.      At    the    same    time,    Germany    is 
essentially    a    consuming    nation,    and 
America  has  an   equal   chance  with  the 
world   to   supply   the   shortage,   if   com- 
mercial  conditions   are   not  so  that  we 
cannot  compete.     Political  conditions  to 
the  east   and   southeast   will   have   con- 
siderable bearing  on  these  matter's,  too, 
for  Russia  and  the  aggregation  of  small 
countries  and  peoples  between  here  and 
Turkey   have  always   furnished  a  large 
part    of    Germany's    butter    and     eggs, 
meat,  cereal*  and  some  vegetables.    Com- 
mercial   relations   are   not   yet   re-estab- 
lished,  and   petty    racial    jealousies   are 
BO  strong  that  there  does  not  look  to  be 
any  complete  resumption  at  a  very  early  date.    The 
wonderfully   mild    weather   since    January    1st   has 
enabled  farmers  here  to  get  much  early  spring  work 
done.     I  saw  onion  beds  being  made  yesterday  near 
l^ipsic.     There  is  much  plowing  being  done  when- 
ever the   ground   Is  dry   enough.     All  this   will  to 
some  extent  make  up  for  the  shortages  from  both 
early    freezing    and    later    flooding,    but    it    cannot 
entirely  overcome  those  losses,  I  fear. 

The  Germans   eat.   normally,   great  quantities   of 
potatoes,  but  these  have  been  badly  injured  by  the 
early  frost  above  referred  to,  so  that  now  each  person 
is  allowed  but  one  pound  a  week,  of  a  rather  indif- 
ferent  quality.      Many    are    black    Inside   and   com- 
pletely   worthless    from    being    chilled.      There    Is 
therefore  now  a  greater  demand  for  bread  as  the 
most  available  substitute,  and  this  week  the  ration 
was  cut  from  260  grams  to  200.    What  next!     There 
is  no   cornmeal   used   as  such   In   this   part  of  the 
world.     Scarcity  of  fuel  would  Interfere  with  much 
being   added   to   the   bread   now.     The   usual   black 
bread   is  largely  rye  with  some  wheat  and  potato 
flour.    The  light  bread  is  still  very  brown  and  heavy, 
90  per  cent,  of  the  grain  being  milled  for  It.     Both 
are  rather  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  enjoy,  but  one 
boon   gets  BO  accustomed  to  It  that  the  appetite  Is 
satisfied,   though    It    is   served   without   butter   and 
often  without  a  substitute.     Such  is  the  wonderful 
power  of  the  human  body  to  make  the  best  of  Its 
environment.    To  many  of  our  group,  accustomed  to 
delicate  food  at  home,  the  Introduction  to  rougher 


fare  was  a  jolt,  but  everyone  eats  what  Is  placed 
before  him,  accepts  the  situation,  and,  what  is  more, 
is  sr*isfled.  I  think  many  are  surprised  that  their 
appetites  are  so  elastic  and   adaptable. 

I  am  writing  this  as  I  ride  on  the  train  from 
Berlin  to  Hamburg.  It  Is  my  only  chance  to  do 
such  work  now.  I  am  sorry  not  to  prepare  a  proper 
typewritten  copy,  but  we  still  find  it  difficult  to  get 
stenographic  help  that  is  of  service  to  us.  Our 
ships  are  coming  In,  and  we  are  branching  out  In 
a  broad  way.  I  am  instituting  free  milk  distribution 
centers  in  the  big  cities  for  the  very  little  folks 
up  to  6  years.  It  is  fine  to  be  able  to  see  them  drink 
milk,  some  for  the  first  time  in  years,  and  they  are, 
oh,  BO  thin  and  wan!  We  are  using  powdered, 
condensed  and  evaporated  American  milk  of  stand- 
ard makes.  This  is  an  American  mission  with  an 
American  message  of  charity  for  the  little  ones. 

Germany,  February  20,  1920. 


Gold  from  the  Orchard 

E.   L.   VINCENT 

y^N  one  of  my  trips  to  town  I  met  a  farmer  who 
\J  lives  a  mile  or  two  over  the  hills  from  our 
place.  Somehow  the  talk  turned  to  fruit  growing, 
when  he  told  me  this  little  story: 

"You  know  what  an  old,  scraggly  orchard  that 
was  on  my  place?  1  never  had  much  good  out  of  it. 
Last  fall  I  sold  my  apples  for  $500,  or  just  about 
a  dollar  a  bushel,  right  near  home,  too.     I  did  not  have 


More  6c««  mean  more  fruit  and  both  honey  and  fruit  $etl  high 


to  put  them  In  boxes  or  barrels.  I  took  them  In 
crates  and  sold  them.  That  was  all  there  was  of  It." 
That  interested  me,  and  I  asked  more  about  It. 
I  learned  that  the  farmer  friend  had  remade  his 
orchard  by  trimming  the  dead  branches  out  care- 
fully, removing  the  suckers,  and  spraying  for  insect 
pests.  The  very  first  spraying  brought  good  results. 
"You  ought  to  have  seen  my  fruit.  It  was  so 
fine— great,  big  apples  and  free  from  blemishes. 
The  people  could  not  help  buying  when  they  looked 
at  my  apples." 

It  Is  easy  enough  to  say  that  this   Is  the  story 
we  have  heard  many  times,  and  pass  it  along;  and 
yet,  heeding  is  what  counts.    Why  do  not  all  farmers 
who  have  old  orchards  follow  this  man's  example? 
Is  it  because  that  would  be  too  much  work?    I  know 
that,   for   I   have  worked   by   the   day   cleaning   up 
just'  such  an   old  orchard  as   that.     But  it  can   be 
done  when  other  work  does  not  press;  and  as  for  the 
spraying,  the  men  of  the  neighborhood  can  put  their 
forces  together  and  do  up  a  big  strip  In  a  day.    Five 
or  six  good-sized  orchards  may  be  sprayed  In  a  day. 
We  know,  for  we  have  done  that  In  our  neighbor- 
hood.    Each  man   furnishes  the  spraying   material 
for  his  own  orchard.    One  provides  a  team  or  wagon 
for  the  spraying  barrel.     Help  according  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  case  may  be  contributed,  so  that 
really  the  labor  and  the  expense  are  greatly  reduced. 
It  has  paid  us  well  to  do  this,  and  apples  have  not 
always  sold  as  high  as  they  do  now.    Perfect  apples 
never  lack  a  market  >^eio  York. 


Bees  in  the  Spring 

II.  W.  SANDERS 

C^UCCESS  or  failure  in  the  keeping  of  bees  is  so 
•3  closely   bound    up   with   the   wintering   problem 
that  the  condition  of  the  apiary  when  the  spring 
comes  round  again  is  of  the  most  vital  Importance. 
In    the    northern    states    and    Canada,    where    the 
winters  are  long  and  severe,  we  have  the  different 
factors    that   make   for   successful    wintering   more 
under  control  than  is  the  case  In  milder  climates. 
We  can  see  to  it  that  the  hive  Is  strong  In  numbers 
In  the  fall,  that  It  has  abundance  of  good  supplies, 
and  that  It  Is  kept  in  a  suitable  cellar  where  the 
temperature   Is   mild   and   steady,   the  air   dry   and 
fresh,   and   where   the   bees   can   be   largely   undis- 
turbed.    If  outdoor  wintering  has  been  found  prac- 
ticable, the  hives  are  well  protected  by  being  packed 
around    with    sawdust,    excelsior,    leaves,    cork    or 
some  other  Insulating  sub^ance,  with  only  a  very 
small    entrance   to   admit    ventilation    and    to    give 
the  bees  opportunity  for  a  flight  Vhen  the  weather 
is  mild  enough. 

If   the    above    matters    have    been    carefully    at- 
tended to,  the  beekeeper  will  find  that  his  bees  will 
be  taking  advantage  of  the  first  day  on  which  the 
temperature  goes  above  60  degrees  to  have  a  "cleansr 
ing  flight."     Bees  can  only  empty  their  intestines 
when  in  the  air,  and  as  they  have  been  maintaining 
the  heat  of  their  cluster  for  weeks,  and  perhaps  for 
months,  without  the  opportunity  of  leaving  the  hive, 
they  are  in  danger  of  dying  of  "dysen- 
tery."    In    the    case   of   cellar-wintered 
bees   they   should  be  set  out   of   doors 
when    the    warm    days    come    for    this 
reason.     On  a  warm  day  after  the  bees 
have  had  their  first  flight,  and  when  the 
season  has  advanced  far  enough  so  that 
the    bees    are   busy   bringing   In    pollen 
from  the  poplars,  willows  and  the  early 
anemones    that    spring    up.    the    hives 
should    be    gone    through.      Have    the 
smoker  going  nicely,  and,  arrayed  In  a 
good  bee  veil  with  a  black  piece  in  f  roUt 
to  see  plainly   through,   proceed  to  the 
rear  of  the   flrst  hive  to   be  examined. 
Blow  a  whiff  of  smoke  into  the  entrance 
to  prevent  the   guards  from  piling  out 
when  the  hive  is  jarred,  and  then  very 
gently    pry    up   the   cover.      Before   the 
bees  within  can  come  running  out,  blow 
a  little  more  smoke  In.     Let  all  move- 
ments be  slow  and  careful,  and  do  not 
use   too    much    smoke.      A   little    more 
smoke  may  be  used  whenever  the  bees 
seem  to  get  extra  roused,  but  generally,  with  Italian 
bees,   at   any   rate,   only   a  little   smoke   is   needed. 
Now  lift  the  cover  gently  off,  lay  It  aside,  and  pro- 
ceed to  pry  out  the  frames,  one  by  one.     Note  care- 
fully whether  the  bees  have  plenty  of  honey  left  to 
use   for   building   up  their  numbers   ready   for   the 
harvest  that  will  come  later.     Note  If  there  seem 
to  be  plenty  of  bees;    If  the  colony  Is  very  weak, 
it  may  be  wise  to  join  to  another  weak  one,  and, 
above   all,   note   very    carefully   If   the   hive   has   a 
laying  queen.    You  do  not  need  to  see  her  majesty; 
the  presence  of  eggs  and  worker  brood  will  prove 
that   she  Is  there.     Last  spring  In   our  apiary   we 
had  a  "drone  layer,"  that  is,  a  queen  that  was  worn 
out.  whose  eggs  produced  only  drones,  and,  though 
laid  in  worker  cells,  the  domed,  raised  coverings  told 
their  story,  and  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  hunt 
her  out  and  kill  her,  and  join  the  bees  up  to  the 
next  weakest  lot.     At  the  bottom  of  the  hive  there 
Is  often   considerable   rubbish   and   dead   bees   that 
you  can  clean  out  and  save  the  bees  a  long,  hard 
job.    It  is  a  good  plan  to  take  a  clean  bottom  board, 
put  it  In  place  of  the  bottom  board  from  No.  1  hive, 
then  clean  the  one  from  No.  1  hive  and  use  It  for 
No.  2,  and  scf  on. 

Bees  consume  a  lot  of  water  in  their  spring 
breeding,  and  if  It  Is  not  provided,  will  make  them- 
selves a  nuisance  at  the  nearest  pump  or  water 
trough.  A  crock  or  barrel,  with  oats  to  save  the 
bees  from  drowning,  will  take  care  of  this  matter, 

(Concluded  on  p«c«  129) 
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the  message,  which  Is  sent  about  10  o'clock,  from 
the  air  and  post  it  for  the  benefit  of  their  communi- 
ties.   A  receiving  set  which  will  do  this  work,  it  Is 
said,  may  be  purchased  for  about  $35,  so  no  doubt 
It  will  be  just  as  common  soon  to  have  mother  say, 
"Jcfhn,  tune  In  and  get  the  weather,"  as  "Mary,  run 
out  and  feed  the  chickens."    The  forecast  comes  at 
a  very  slow  rate,  or,  as  an  operator  would  say,  on 
ft  short  wave  length,  so  even  the  inexperienced  can 
readily  catch  it.    In  Wisconsin  plans  are  about  per- 
fected to  send  the  weather  news  by  wireless  tele- 
phone each  day,  as  well  as  by  wireless  telegraph. 
In  this  case  there  will  be  no  need  to  learn  a  code 
after   the   equipment  has  been   bought,   and   many- 
people  will  be  benefited  by  one  of  the  wonderful 
developments  of  our  age.    Surely  the  advantages  of 
city   living,    especially    the    satisfaction    of   having 
quick   communication  with  the  outside  world   and 
things   about  home,  are  coming  to  the  people  on 
the  farms.    The  rural  mail  carrier,  with  his  faithful 
horse  and  dally  visits,  started  the  ball  rolling,  and 
now,    with    airplanes   and    wireless,   it   Is   hard  to 
predict  where  it  will  stop. 

Has  Your  Orchard  a  Pot  of  Gold  ? 

FTEN  In  our  reach  for  the  pot  of  gold  at  the 
end  of  the  rainbow  we  overlook  the  kettle  right 
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Daylight  Saving  is  Dying  Hard 

IT  Is  amusing  to  read   In  the  dally  papers  how 
various  council  bodies  are  "eating  crow"  In  the 
matter  of  daylight  saving.     Recently  Philadelphia 
council  repealed  their  ordinance  about  setting  the 
clock  ahead,  which  they  passed  to  show  lust  how 
mVl»   farmers  had  to  do  with  the  time  of  their 
coming  and  going.    Smaller  cities  and  surrounding 
towns  have  done  the  same  thing  since  It  has  been 
discovered    that   daylight    saving    ordinances    were 
Illegal,  in  view  of  a  state  law,  passed  some  years 
ago,  making  eastern  standard  time  the  official  time 
for  Pennsylvania.     Most  bodies  find  It  a  hard  dose 
to  swallow,  and  there  are  still  rumblings  of  dis- 
content with  such  "primitive"  methods,  but  undoubt- 
edly everything  will  run  smoothly  during  the  coming 
months  as  It  has  done  successfully  for  years.     In 
New   York   state  things  are   different     There  the 
state  legislature  passed  a  daylight  saving  law,  and 
a  few  days  ago,  by  a  vote  of  7  to  64,  refused  to  repeal 
it.     One  of  the  strong  farm  papers  in  that  state 
warned  the  senators  that  they  would  publish  the 
names    of    those    who   voted    for   and    against   the 
measure,  and  make  It  a  live  issue  when  they  came 
up  for  re-election,  so  New  York  farmers  have  a  real 
chance  to  get  back  at  those  who  lose  sight  of  their 
Interest.     What  the  result  will  be  with  one  time 
in  New  York  and  another  in  practically  every  other 
place  Is  hard  to  tell.    It  will  be  known  as  "summer 
time"  in  the  metropolis,  and  practically  all  activi- 
ties there  will   follow  it     The  railroads,  however, 
will  not  change  their  schedules,  although  the  com- 
muters will  have  their  usual  train  service  at  the 
rush   hours.     It  will  be  nothing  unusual  to  start 
from  home  and  get  to  your  destination,  according 
to  the  clock,  before  you  left  home,  or  else  you  will 
find  it  too  late  to  put  through  a  deal  in  another 
city  or  catch  a  connecting  train.     The  outcome  Is 
awaited  with  a  great  deal  of  Interest 


Wireless  Weather  Reports  for  Farmers 

SOME  of  the  state  colleges  In  the  West  are  now 
sending  out  dally  weather  reports  by  wireless 
for  the  benefit  of  country  people.  The  official  gov- 
ernment weather  bureau  report  is  made  public  at 
9.30  each  morning,  but  for  the  use  of  farmers  a  day 
Is  lost  if  mail  Is  depended  upon  to  bring  them  the 
Information.  The  wireless  has  therefore  come  to 
tbe  rescue,  and  many  amateur  operators  "pick  up" 


on   our  own  farm.     With  present  fruit  prices  the 
orchard  offers  an  opportunity  to  make  a  tidy  sum 
of  extra  money.    Thousands  of  farm  orchards  which 
have  been  neglected  for  both  long  and  short  periods 
are  waiting  today  for  someone  to  come  along  and 
reap  the  reward  which  they  will  surely  give.     In 
many  cases  even  a  little  attention,  especially  some 
fertilizer  where  the  trees  have  been  starving  from 
year  to   year,  will  pay  better  than  anything  else 
which  could  be  done  at  this  time.     Spraying  and 
pruning  are   essential   for   perfect  fruit,  but  both 
operations  are  so  well  understood  today  that  they 
can  readily  be  applied  when  the  case  needs  them. 
In  many  cases  varieties  In  the  home  orchard  have 
not  been  adaptable  for  market  because  they  were 
the  perishable  kind  and  could  not  stand  the  long 
trip   or   rough   handling   necessary.     With   today's 
marketing    methods,    small    packages    and    motor 
trucks   these   objections  have  been   overcome,   and 
many  orchards  formerly  thought  too  far  from  the 
market  for  profitable  sales  are  now  returning  an 
Income  hardly  thought  possible  a  few  years  ago. 
This  bringing  the  market  nearer  to  the  farm  has 
made  many  changes  In  the  nature  of  crops  produced, 
and  those  who  have  not  taken  full  advantage  of  it 
might   do  well   to  consider  it  when   making  this 
year's  plans. 

City  Papers  Feature  Milk  Again 

PHILADELPHIA   newspapers   are   making   much 
capital  out  of  the  fact  that  a  few  milk  con- 
densarles  have  had  to  shut  down  on  account  of  the 
condition   of  export   trade.     They   are   telling  the 
people  one  day  on  the  front  page,  "Milk  Markets 
Collapse;  Break  In  Prices  Near,"  and  a  day  or  two 
later  announce,  "Milk  Prices  Not  to  Drop,  Say  Pro- 
ducers."    There  seems  always  to  be  the  Inclination 
to  place  the  blame  for  high   prices  on   milk  pro- 
ducers, and  such  little  newspaper   slips  as  multi- 
plying the  milk  surplus  by  four— making  it  read 
gallons  when  the  report  says  quarts— do  not  help 
the  situation  any  in  the  minds  of  the  consumers. 
The  fact  that  Philadelphlans  are  now  paying  two 
cents  a  quart  less  for  their  milk  than  the  people 
In  any  other  big  city  seems  to  make  little  Impres- 
sion.    The  cost  of  feed,  labor  and  materials  of  all 
kinds  needed  to  produce  milk  are  lost  sight  of  by 
those    who    proclaim    that    "grass    grows    just   the 
same  as  It  ever  did."    Consumers  have  been  brought 
up  on  the  principle  that  the  price  of  milk  drops 
when  spring  comes,  and  they  cannot  seem  to  under- 
stand  why   it   Is  not  done  now.     Officials  of   the 
Interstate  Milk  Producers'  Association  now  wisely^ 
say   that   If  they   had   only   sharply   advanced    the 
price   of  milk   In   the   winter   when   It   was  scarce, 
they  could  lower  It  now  and  have  the  people  prais- 
ing rather  than  blaming  them.    As  the  matter  stands 
the  price   Is  to  remain   the   same  until    July   I'st, 
according  to  agreements  made  with  the  dealers  in 


consideration  of  it  staying  at  a  reasonable  prtcel 
during  the  winter,  the  idea  being— and  It  was  a 
sound  one — that  losses  Incurred  in  winter  produo- 
tlon  could  be  recovered  during  the  early  summer 
months.  If  consumers  only  knew  it — and  more  and 
more  of  them  are  coming  to  realize  It — this  stabil- 
ized price  has  meant  a  whole  lot  to  them,  and  unlesa 
all  are  willing  to  accept  it  and  realize  that  there 
are  many  factors  in  the  cost  of  milk  production 
beyond  the  control  of  farmers,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  there  will  be  little  milk  for  them  to  buy. 
From  farmers  on  all  sides  we  hear  discontent  re- 
garding dairying,  and  It  Is  Indeed  a  time  when  the 
business  requires  close  application  and  study.  In 
the  Philadelphia  territory  the  outlook  Is  bright  and 
the  demand  Is  growing  for  more  milk,  so  that  pro- 
ducers who  have  good  cows  and  good  methods  are 
losing  little  sleep  over  it 

Farm  Loan  Enemies  Again  Busy 

THE   enemies  of  the   federal   farm  loan   system 
have  found  a  new  interest  to  "sic"  on  the  first 
successful    long-time,    easy-payment    credit    system 
they  have  yet  enjoyed.     Merely  because  a  bill  has 
been   introduced   into   congress  to   place   a  tax  of 
10  per  cent,  on  newspaper  advertising  and  15  per 
cent.  6n  other  forms,  the  Farm  Mortgage  Bankers' 
Association  of  America,  the  strongest  opponent  of 
the  new  loan  system.  Is  sending  out  a  circular  letter 
to  advertising  managers  calling  their  attention  to 
the  "great  source  of  revenue"  which  is  lost  to  the 
government  because  federal  farm  loan  bonds  are  tax 
exempt     Among    other    things,    the    letter    states: 
"You  cannot  remedy  the  evils  by  kicking  about  the 
advertising  tax.     New  forms  of  taxation  will  take 
Its  place  if  that  is  defeated.     The  only  sure  and 
permanent    remedy    is   to    make    bonds    subject   to 
taxation.     •     ♦     ♦     Many  agricultural  editors  have 
been  misled  by  the  assertion  that  the  tax  exemption 
of  farm   loan   bonds  causes  great  benefits  to  agri-- 
culture.    A  careful  study  of  the  question  will  prove 
the  contrary  to  be  the  result.    The  advertising  man- 
ager ought  to  be  able  to  interest  the  editor."     It  la 
easy   to  see  where  the  nigger  in  the  woodpile  la 
here.    The  bankers  don't  even  want  the  advertising 
men  to  waste  time  trying  to  protect  their  own  busi- 
ness If  they  will  only  pitch  in  and  pull  the  chestnuts 
out  of  the  fire  for  them.    They  overlook  the  figures, 
given  in  these  columns  a  short  while  ago,  showing 
the  small   proportion  of  farm  loan  bonds  held   by 
large   investors,   or  mention   the   many   tax-exempt 
bonds  issued  for  the  benefit  of  city  people.     No,  all 
they  want  Is  a  return  of  the  old  days,  when  they  can 
practically  control  the  farm  mortgage  business  and 
charge  whatever  the  traffic  will  bear,  irrespective  ef 
Its   consequences  on   the   prosperity  of  the  nation. 
Thousands    of    farm    owners    are    now    slowly    but 
surely   getting   out   of   debt   for   their   homes   who 
heretofore   have   seen    nothing   before   them   but   a 
hopeless  grind  to  make  both  ends  meet.     The  farm 
loan   system   has   made   many   friends    and   accom- 
plished wonders  In  the  short  time  It  has  been  In 
operation.     Plans  to  Improve  it  are  now  In  order, 
rather  than  ways  to  cripple  It  and  we  have  little 
regard  and  less  hope  for  the  farm  mortgage  bankers' 
attitude  toward  It 


The  Ladies  and  Their  Voting 

WE  had  hopes  that  In  this  issue  we  could  an- 
nounce   the    triumph    of    women's    suffrage, 
whereby   they   will    vote  in   the   next   presidential 
election.     In  our  Issue  of   October    15th   last,   not 
quite  six  months  ago,  we  told  how  they  needed  to 
convene  special  sessions  of  the  legislature  In  four- 
teen   states   and   carry   five   other   states   at   their 
regular  legislative  sessions  to  win  their  long-sought 
goal.    They  have  accomplished  all  this  except  In  one 
state,  the  little  one  of  Delaware,  which  now  holds 
the  key  to  the  whole  situation.     Maybe  before  this 
issue  reaches  you  the  question  will  be  decided,  be- 
cause the   legislature   Is  In   session  now,  and   both 
the   antis  and   equal   rights   advocates  are  battling 
hard   for  a   decision.     Political    pressure   is   being 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  Governor  of  Delaware,  and 
at  times  it  looks  as  if  the  cause  will  be  lost,  for 
the  time  being  at  least 
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The  Garden  in  April 


W.  F.  MASSEY 


Spring  is  certainly  here,  and,  while 
there  is  still  danger  of  frost,  the  up-to- 
date  gardener  will  always  take  some 
risk  in  order  to  get  ahead  of  his 
neighbors.  By  the  middle  of  the 
month  risk  a  row  of  Black  Valentine 
beans.  This  is  an  early  and  hardy 
variety,  and,  while  not  of  the  finest 
quality,  it  comes  in  nicely  to  begin 
the  string  bean  season.  By  the  last 
of  the  month  you  can  put  in  some  of 
the  old  Red  Valentine  beans.  In  my 
opinion,  none  of  the  newer  green  pod 
beans  are  any  better.  Burpee's  Green 
Pod  Stringless  is  good,  and  Hender- 
son's Bountiful,  also.  Tait's  Celestial 
is  the  best  wax  bean  I  have  tried. 

Sow  celery  seed  on  a  well-prepared 
border.     Sow  the  seed  in  lines  on  the 
surface,  and  pat  them  down  with  back 
of  spade.     Cover  the  bed  with  gunny 
sacks,    and    water    on    these.      When 
germination  shows,  gradually  raise  the 
cover,  and  finally  remove  as  the  green 
leaves    show.      The    plants    are   trans- 
planted from  this  bed  to  a  similar  one, 
having  tap  roots  nipped  and  more  room 
given,  so  that  there  will  be  well-rooted 
plants  to  set  out  In  July  and  August. 
Pack  four-inch  pots,  filled  with  rich 
compost,    in   a  cold   frame.     Plant  on 
each    pot    seed    of   cucumbers,   melons 
and  lima  beans  with  eyes  stuck  down. 
Sift  soil   over  the  whole,  water  well, 
and  put  on  the  sashes,  giving  some  air 
1e  warm  days  and  exposing  in  warm, 
light    rains.      Then    when    the    plants 
have  filled  the  pots  with  roots,  and  the 
soil  outside  is  finally  warmed,  they  can 
be   knocked   out   without   hurting  the 
roots,   and   set   in  the  manured  hills. 
The  crop  will  be  much  earlier.     Then 
you  can  use  the  frame  and  sashes  still 
further  by  getting  some  potted  plants 
of  egg  plants  and  setting  two  of  them 
to  each  sash,  keeping  them  covered  at 
night  and  exposed  on  warm  days,  and 
finally  as  the  weather  warms  In  May 
the  sashes   are   removed   and   the  egg 
plants  allowed  to  occupy  the  frame  all 
summer.     This  will  give  you  the  fruit 
much  earlier. 

Set  lettuce  plants  of  the  Hanson 
and  Wonderful  In  heavily  manured 
beds,  ten  inches  each  way.  These  va- 
rieties stand  the  later  heat  better  than 
the  Big  Boston,  which  quickly  runs 
Inte  bloom  in  later  spring. 

About  Philadelphia,  plant  the  later 
peas  the  first  of  the  month,  such  as 
the  Longfellow  and  Champion  of  Eng- 
land. I  grow  these  on  my  woven  wire 
fence  around  my  garden,  and  save 
room  elsewhere. 

Tomatoes  should  never  be  allowed 
to  stand  In  the  hotbed  where  sown 
to  grow  up  thickly  and  slim  and  with 
poor  root  development.  To  get  early 
tomatoes  it  is  not  sufficient  to  sow  seed 
of  early  varieties  In  a  hotbed.  They 
must  be  transplanted  to  frames,  where 
they  can  be  protected  in  cold  weather, 
and  gradually  hardened  off  by  exposure 
to  the  outer  air  on  all  occasions  when 
safe  to  do  so.  In  the  greater  part  of 
the  territory  of  The  Practical  Farmer 
tomatoes  cannot  be  safely  set  In  the 
open  ground  till  May,  and  the  plants 
febould  be  transplanted  at  least  a 
month  before  time  to  set  them  In  the 
garden.  Being  set  deeper  in  the  soil 
than  tbey  stood  In  the  hotbed,  and 
gfren   room   4  by  4   inches,  tbey   will 


develop  stout  stems  rather  than  too 
much  height.  I  always  aim  to  get 
the  plants  into  the  cold  frames  when 
not  over  five  or  six  inches  high,  and 
then  keep  them  so  hardy  that  they  will 
not  be  more  than  ten  inches  high  when 
set  in  the  garden,  but  will  have  stout 
stems  and  a  mass  of  roots  that  will 
warrant  a  rapid  growth  when  set. 
These  plants  usually  have  bloom  on 
top  when  set.  If  you  have  not  sown 
tomato  seed  early  in  a  ^otbed,  but 
have  a  frame  at  hand,  you  can  buy 
the  small  plants  ready  to  put  into  the 
frame.  The  Earliana  is  the  earliest, 
but  the  Bonny  Best  is  not  far  behind 
and  is  a  far  better  tomato. 

Cauliflower  plants  which  have  been 
grown  in  frames  for  heading  should 
have  the  glass  entirely  removed  from 
the  frames  the  last  of  March  in  the 
latitude  of  Philadelphia.  Six  plants 
can  be  set  to  each  sash  in  the  late 
fall  with  some  small  headed  lettuce 
like  Tennis  Ball  between  them,  which 
will  come  out  early.  These  plants  vlll 
now  be  up  against  the  sashes,  and, 
with  the  sashes  gradually  removed, 
should  give  good  heads  the  last  of 
April.  I  once  grew  a  thousand  sashes 
in  this  way,  and  hardly  missed  a  head 
in  April  and  May. 

Thin  the  early  beets  as  soon  as  they 
have  fully  developed  the  true  leaves. 
Some  let  them  grow  stronger  and 
transplant  them.  I  have  never  had 
any  satisfaction  from  transplanted 
beets.  Usually  sow  seed  enough  to 
give  a  supply,  and  you  will  not  need  to 
transplant. 

Cucumbers  and  cantaloupes  can  be 
forwarded  in  the  frames  under  glass 
by  planting  the  seed  in  four-Inch  pots. 
Fill  the  .pots  with  rich  compost,  and 
pack  them  In  the  frames.  Then  sow 
seed  on  each  pot,  and  sift  light  soil 
over  the  whole,  and  water  with  sprink- 
ling can.  Put  on  the  sashes,  and  let 
stand  till  germination  shows,  and  then 
give  air  and  water  freely.  Thin  to 
two  plants  In  each  pot,  and  when  the 
pots  are  well  filled  with  roots  and  the 
weather  is  settled,  turn  them  out  in 
unbroken  balls  and  set  in  well-manured 
hills  four  feet  each  way. 

All  sorts  of  containers  are  advocated 

for    early    plants — dirt    bands,    paper 

pots  folded   over  a  block  and  tacked, 

tin  cans  with  top  melted  off,  and  all 

sorts  of  contrivances — but  I  have  never 

found  anything  better  or  cheaper  than 

the  regular  standard  red  earthen  flower 

pots.     I   am   still   using  2V2-inch  pots 

which  I  bought  ten  years  ago  for  about 

$3  per  1000  and  3  and  4-inch  pots  that 

cost  less  than  a  cent  apiece,  and  they 

are  still  good.     While  the  dirt  bands 

and  paper  pots  cost  less  when  bought, 

that   season  is  the  last  of  them,  and 

in  the  long  run  the  rpd  pots  are  far 

cheaper.      They    are    al^    easier    to 

handle,  for  the  dirt  bands  are  awkward 

things  and  take  much  more  room  than 

needed.     For  tomato  plants   I  do  not 

want    anything   but    the    soil    of    the 

frames.      I    lift   these   with    a   garden 

trowel,  and  they  come  up  with  a  mass 

of  soil   and   roots  as  big  as  my   fist, 

and  are  set  In  holes  filled  with  water, 

and  the  dry  soil  pulled   In,  and  they 

never  wilt.    If  you  want  to  put  plants 

in  any  sort  of  a  container,  the  earthen 

pots  bought  by  the  hundred  from  the 


pottery  will  be  better  and  cheaper  than 
anything  else. 

Sow  seed  of  tomatoes  now  In  a  warm 

« 

border  for  the  main  crops  to  succeed 
the  early  plants  and  for  canning.    The 
Stone   is   the   variety   commonly   used 
for  canning,  but  I  prefer  Success,  as 
It  ripens  red  to  the  stem  and  has  less 
hard  core.    Matchless  is  also  good.    In 
fact,  there  are  numerous  varieties  of 
the  main  crop  type.     For  a  pink-skin 
tomato  the  Globe  is  probably  the  best. 
It  has  heavy  foliage,  and  does  not  get 
sun-scalded  like  many  of  the  red  ones. 
Give    the    early    cabbages    and    the 
caulifiowers  side  dressings  of  nitrate  of 
soda  to  push  them  along  rapidly.    The 
lettuce    plants    In    the    open    ground 
should  also  have  this  nitrate  between 
the  rows,  for  all  these  leaf  crops  are 
better  for  being  grown   rapidly.     For 
spring  setting,  use.  lettuce  plants  of  the 
Hanson   and   Wonderful,  as  they  will 
head    after    the    weather    gets    warm 
much  better  than  the  Big  Boston,  which 
rapidly  runs  to  seed  in  warm  weather. 
Plant  Norfolk  Market  corn  early  In 
the  month.     This  Is  not  a  sugar  corn, 
but  an  early  dent,  and  Is  a  great  Im- 
provement on  the  Early  Adams.     The 
early   sweet   corn   can   be  planted   the 
middle   of   the  month.     Here   I   have 
planted   the    Norfolk    Market    corn    In 
March   and   had    It   come  through   all 
right.    But  the  sugar  corns  should  not 
be  planted  till  middle  or  last  of  April 
in  Philadelphia  section. 

I  often  set  out  a  lot  of  tomato 
plants  when  I  know  that  there  Is  risk 
of  frost,  but  I  keep  a  reserve  In  the 
frames,  and  If  the  plants  set  out  are 
threatened  with  frost,  I  either  use  the 
handy  cardboard  plant  protectors  or 
merely  turn  the  plants  over  and  cover 
with  the  soil  till  the  cold  passes.  I 
once  carried  tomato  plants  through  a 
freeze  down  to  21  degrees  by  covering 
with  earth. 

Sow  seed  of  curled  kale  and  mustard 
for  greens,  and  LucuUus  chard  is  the 
best  substitute  for  spinach,  and  can 
now  be  sown.  Spinach  sown  the  first 
of  April  will  give  a  brief  harvest  and 
soon  break  to  seed.  The  southern  curled 
mustard  comes  in  quickly  and  nicely 
for  greens,  and  spinach  can  still  be 
sown  in  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia. 
Sow  seed  of  Fottler's  Brunswick  and 
the  Winnlngstadt  cabbages  for  early 
fall  use. 

China  asters  and  other  annual  flow- 
ers can  now  be  sown  In  the  cold  frame 
for  transplanting  later.  Seed  of  dahlias 
sown  now  will  make  blooming  plants 
in  the  fall. 

Canna  seed  from  the  best  varieties 
will  make  fine  blooming  plants.  The 
seed  should  be  flled  or  held  an  Instant 
to  an  emery  grinder  till  the  white 
shows  through.  Then  soak  them  for  two 
days,  and  sow  in  rows  to  make  plants 
for  another  season's  planting.  Most  of 
them  will  bloom,  and  you  can  select 
the  best  and  let  the  remainder  go. 

If  you  are  planting  more  roses,  buy 
the  two-year  dormant  plants,  and  not 
plants  that  have  been  forced  into 
bloom  nor  the  little  things  sent  out 
by  mail. 

Set  the  early  and  the  fall-bearing 
strawberry  plants.  Keep  the  bloom  off 
till  late  in  June  on  the  everbearing 
sorts,  and  then  let  them  bear  till  frost. 


Don't  leave  the  land  without  clover. 
The  farm  can't  afford  it 


Apple  Standards  are  Cominlg 
The  establishment  of  standard  apple 
grades  In  the  state  of  Pennsylvania 
was  tentatively  agreed  upon  at  a  con- 
ference of  state  officials  and  officers  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society 
held  at  the  capital  March  18th.  The 
grades  will  not  be  established  for  the 

1920  crop,  but   it  is  believed  that  by 

1921  the  rules  will  have  been  thor- 
oughly promulgated  and  adopted  by 
the  fruit  growers  of  the  state.  This 
action  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Horticultural  So^ 
ciety  at  Its  annual  meeting  In  January. 
Among  those  who  attended  the  confer- 
ence were  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Fred  Rasmussen;  P.  S.  Fenstermachef, 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horti- 
cultural Society;  J.  O.  Hershey,  secre- 
tary of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and 
H.  W.  Anderson  and  C.  A.  Greist,  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  committee;'  Di- 
rector Guy  C.  Smith,  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Bureau  of  Markets,  and  M. 
Stockton,  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Standards. 

The  draft  of  the  rules  completed 
will  be  presented  to  the  fruit  grow- 
ers, distributors  and  other  Interested 
parties  of  the  state  at  a  series  of  pub- 
lic meetings  to  be  held  in  the  near 
future,  and  the  permanent  rules  will 
be  formulated  following  these  meet- 
ings. The  adoption  of  the  rules  is 
not  mandatory  upon  the  fruit  grow- 
ers under  the  statutes  of  Pennsylvania, 
but  the  present  attitude  of  the  grow- 
ers Indicates  a  willingness  to  adopt  thp 
plan  as  being  a  step  that  is  in  line  with 
the  best  commercial  practices.  The 
Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets  plans,'' 
to  eventually  establish  an  inspection 
service  to  assist  In'  carrying  out  the 
grades. 

Working  for  Better  Blueberries  ! 

Many  readers  expressed   interest  in 
the  effort  of  Miss  Elizabeth  C.  White, 
New  Lisbon^  N.  J.,  to  locate  flne  blue- 
berry or  huckleberry  bushes  last  sum- 
mer, and  may  therefore  be  interested 
in  the  result  of  the  search.    After  the 
announcement  of  the  offer,  numerous 
letters  of  inquiry  were  received  from 
thirty-eight  different  states,  also  from 
Alaska  and  many  Canadian  provinces. 
Over    one    hundred    saifiples    of    blue- 
berries were  sent,  nearly  all  of  which 
were  smaller  than  those  produced  on 
plants    already    tried    and    discarded. 
No  berries  of  the  required  size  were 
received,  but  one  plant  was  purchased 
for   $25.     This,   from  the  province  of 
Quebec,   Canada,   had   berries   over    % 
Inch  in  diameter.    It  was  of  a  northern 
species,  not  likely  to  be  of  value  in 
New  Jersey,  but  was  especially  wanted 
for  the  breeding  work  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  offer  of  $50  for  a  blueberry  or 
huckleberry  bush  with  berries  as  large 
as  a  cent  (%  inch  across)  Is  continued 
this  summer.  Plants  with  berries  of 
this  size  are  needed  to  cross  with  such 
plants  already  found  In  New  Jersey. 
If  they  can  be  located  in  states  north 
or  south,  they  will  make  possible  the 
development  of  fine  blueberries  with  a 
greater  range  of  adaptability  to  climate. 
Samples  of  berries  smaller  than  % 
inch  in  diameter  should  not  be  sent, 
as  several  thousand  plants  producing 
berries  from  %  to  %  inch  In  diameter 
have  already  been  raised  from  cut* 
tings. 
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Pruning  Grapes  and  Peaches 


Tom   Sawyer  was  a  good   psycholo- 
gist.    When  he  had  created  sufficient 
Interest,    his    friends    were    glad    to 
whitewash  his  fence  for  him.    Interest 
can    extract   the   drudgery    from   any 
work,  and  it  Is  because  we  have  over- 
looked   this    fact    that    farming    has 
become   drudgery    in   so   many   cases. 
We  must  make  our  farms  so  attractive 
that   our    children    will   not   want   to 
leave   the   home   place   for   the   city. 
Nothing   Is  of   greater  help   In   doing 
this  than  a  well-planned  fruit  planta- 
tion for  the  home,  and  in  this  plantar 
tion,  next  in  Importance  to  the  apple 
should  stand  the  grape. 

Grapes  are  the  most  universally 
liked  fruit.  They  are  easy  to  grow, 
come  Into  bearing  early,  and  offer  a 
wide  range  of  varieties.  They  add 
much  to  the  financial  value  of  the 
farm  garden,  because  in  their  season 
little  fruit  of  other  kinds  Is  needed, 
and  for  jellies  the  grape  cannot  be 
surpassed,  and  a  shelfload  of  grape 
Juice  puts  the  cap  sheaf  on  the  sea- 
son's canning. 

In  good  soil  grapes  need  plenty  of 
room,  and  should  be  planted  at  Inter- 
Tals   of   eight   feet  In   rows   that  are 
•  eight  or  ten  feet  apart.    At  the  begin- 
ning   of   the   second   year   the    trellis 


to  neglect  in  pruning  than  to  any  other 
factor. 

The  peach  produces  its  fruit  on  wood 
that  Is  one  year  old.     In  the  fall,  If 
we  examine   a   well-developed   branch 
which    has    grown    that    summer,   we 
usually  find,  along  the  lower  third  of 
the  branch,  single,  pointed  buds;  along 
the  middle  third  the  buds  are  usually 
in   sets  of  three,  the  two  outer  ones 
larger  and   plumper  than  the  middle 
one;   along,  the  upper  third  the  buds 
are  again  borne  singly,  though   occa- 
sionally they  are  In  twos  and  threes. 
The    single    buds    of    the    upper    and 


sides  this,  every  care  should  be  taken 
that  no  sugar  syrup,  honey  or  other 
sweets  are  exposed  where  the  bees  can 
get  at  them.  We  have  known  of  cases 
where  a  honey  can,  thrown  onto  the 
garbage  pile  without  being  washed, 
caused  a  bad  uproar  in  the  yard,  and 
if  the  can  had  come  from  a  foul-brod 
district  it  might  have  infected  the 
hives  with  that  disease. 

There  is  only  one  thing  to  be  said 
about  spring  feeding,  and  that  Is  the 
single  word:  Don't!  Give  the  bees 
plenty  in  their  hives  in  fall— after  all, 
they  deserve  it— and  they  will  not  only 
winter  better,  but  they  will  breed  up 
faster  in  spring,  and  the  messy  and 


The    single    Duas    or    .ne    "P^^-    —    dangerous  (because  of  robbing)  job  of 
lower  thirds  and  the  small,  compressed    ««f «  \  „„dprtaken.    How- 


buds  in  the  center  of  the  groups  of 
three  are  foliage  bads.  The  plump 
outer  buds  are  the  fr«lt  buds.  In  other 
words,  the  fruit  Is  usually  found 
along  the  middle  of  last  year's  growth. 
On  old  trees  where  the  pruning  has 
been  neglected  the  annua^  growth  Is 
frequently  very  short,  and  we  find  fruit 
on  what  looks  like  a  short  spur  an 
Inch  or  two  long.  Such  fruit  is  usually 
smaller  than  that  on  the  more  vigorous 
branches. 

All  peach  pruning  should  be  planned 
to  produce  a  vigorous  annual  growth. 
This  means  rather  heavy  pruning  each 
year  after  the  trees  come  Into  bearing 


ning    Of   tne   secona   y«at    ""^    — ""    The  old  method  of  heading  back  all  the 
should  be  put  up  with  two  wires   one    ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  j^  ^^^^ 

hip  high  and  the  other  shoulder  high.    ^^""^'^Z^l.r  nf  a  renewal  sv^ 


More  people  fail  in  grape  growing 
through  improper  pruning  than  from 
any  other  cause.  The  easiest  system 
to  maintain  Is  the  Knlffin  system, 
where  the  old  trunk  is  run  to  the 
second  wire,  and  one-year  canes  are 
tied  right  and  left  along  each  wire. 

Certain    fundamental    principles 
should  be  remembered  in  grape  prun- 
ing.     The    fruit    Is    borne    on    shoots 
which  grow  that  same  year.     Usually 
two,  though  sometimes  three,  clusters 
are '  produced   on   each   healthy,   well- 
spaced  shoot.     Depending  on  the  size 
of    the    vine,    from    thirty    to    sixty 
clusters  are  all  that  can  be  produced 
without   Injury  to  the  vine,   so   from 
fifteen    to    thirty    bearing   shoots    are 
wanted.     As   each  winter  bud,  under 
normal   conditions,    means   a   bearing 
shoot  the  next  summer,  we'  prune  the 


discarded  In  favor  of  a  renewal  sysr 
tem.  Each  main  branch  is  encouraged 
to  make  a  vigorous  growth  for  three  or 
four  years  by  giving  It  all  the  light 
and  room  it  can  use;  then  the  lower 
growth  Is  pushed  by  removing  the 
upper  part  of  the  branch.  The  next 
year  more  of  the  branch  Is  taken  out 
and  the  lower  growth  still  further  en- 
couraged, and  finally  nearly  the  entire 
branch  Is  replaced  by  one  of  these 
lower  branches.  In  this  way  we  may 
have  a  trunk  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
old,  but  a  top  no  part  of  which  Is 
more  than  six  or  seven  years  old.— 
R.  D.  Anthony,  Pennsylvania  State 
College. 


shoot  the  next  summer,  we  prune  me    ana  me  wavei  ouuui^  u^  o«.™ 

vine   e^h   winter  to  from   fifteen  to    Is  good  for  the  bees,  and  also  keeps 

thirty  buds  on  one-year  wood,     wim 


the  Knlffln  system  this  means  four 
arms  of  from  three  to  six  buds  each 
and  a  renewal  spur  of  one  or  two  buds 
where  the  trunk  meets  each  wire. 

The  following  varieties  can  usually 
be  secured  from  any  grape  nursery,  and 
should  be  In  every  garden:  Early- 
Wlnchell  or  Diamond,  Eclipse  or  War- 
den, Delaware;  ml  dseason— Niagara, 
Concord,  Brighton,  Llndley;  late— Em- 
pire State,  Herbert,  Vergennes,  Agar 
warn  or  Salem,  Catawba. 

PEACH  PRUNIITO 

There  are  few  farm  operations  more 
difficult  to  lay  down  a  "rule  of  thumb" 
for  than  pruning.  EJach  kind  of  fruit 
and  each  variety  has  a  different  habit 
of  growth,  and  each  individual  tree 
presents  its  own  particular  problem. 
Yet  if  we  understand  the  fundamental 
principles  Involved,  pruning  becomes 
easy.  Next  to  the  grape  the  peach 
is  the  easiest  fruit  to  shape  to  the  will 
of  the  pruner,  and,  like  the  grape, 
lack  of  success  is  more  frequently,  due 


feeding  need  not  be  undertaken.    How 
ever,  times  will  come  when  we  must 
feed,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.    Some 
colonies  use  much  more  food  in  winter 
than  others,  sometimes  feed  has  been 
short  the  fall  before  on  account  of  a 
sugar  shortage  or  a  honey  failure,  or 
perhaps    bees   have    been    bought   and 
found  to  be  short  of  stores.    Whatever 
the  cause,  it  fs  far  better  to  feed  than 
to    have    the    bees    suffer    any    want 
through  neglect.     It  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance that  every  hive  should  contain 
not  only  enough  for  immediate  needs, 
but  a  reserve  in  sight  for  some  time, 
for    the    bees'    instinct    makes    them 
hoarders,  and  they  will  only  undertake 
the  heavy  work  of  raising  enough  bees 
for  harvest  when  they  feel  that  they 
have  enough  and  to  spare. 

There  are  many  good  feeders  on  the 
market,  but  we  like  as  well  as  any  a 
home-made  one  consisting  of  a  honey 
can  with  a  few  nail  holes  punched  in 
the  lid.  It  is  filled  with  syrup,  and 
turned  upside  down  over  the  bees,  in- 
side a  super.  For  spring  feeding  the 
syrup  should  be  made  much  thinner 
than  that  used  for  fall.  About  two 
parts  of  water  to  one  of  sugar  Is  right. 
Bees  usually  get  plenty  of  pollen 
from  natural  sources,  but  if  they  show 
they  are  short  by  robbing  the  horses' 
feed  box  of  chop,  then  It  Is  well  to  feed 
them  artificial  substitutes.  Rye  flour 
and  pea  flour  are  the  best,  but  any  flne 
chop  will  answer,  and  when  the  bees 
have  taken  their  portion,  the  rest  can 
still  be  used  for  the  cattle. 

Attention  to  the  bees  now  will  bring 

In  a  rich  return  later  when  the  sum- 

the  water  from  becoming  stagnant.  mer   floWers   present   their   stores   of 

At  this  time  of  year  It  Is  very  Im-    nectar  to  our  little  servants'  thirsty 

portant  to  stop   robbing- that  Is,  the    tongues. 


Bees  in  the  Spring 

(Concluded  from  page  126) 

and  the  water  should  be  salted. 


This 


attacking  of  weak  hives  by  the  stronger 
ones  and  the  looting  of  their  stores. 
Bees  are  always  more  or  less  on  the 
lookout  for  a  chance  to  do  this  kind 
of  work,  and  once  they  get  a  taste  of 
honey  or   sugar,   they   will   hunt   and 
hunt  till  they  succeed  in  forcing  their 
way  Into  some  weak  colony,  and  they 
will  not  rest  till  they  have  completely 
cleaned  It  out.    Its  luckless  Inhabitants 
will  either  starve  or  desert  their  bar- 
ren   home    and    swarm    off.      Such    a 
swarm    is   called   a   "hunger   swarm," 
and  should  not  be  confused  with  the 
regular  swarming  of  late  summer.    To 
safeguard    against    this    the    colonies 
should   have   only   such   entrances   as 
they  can  well  defend,  and  the  weaker 
ones  may  be  closed  down  to  a  space 
so  small  as  to  only  admit  a  couple  of 
bees  at  a  time.     If  any  colonies  have 
died   during   the   winter,   their   hives 
should   be   taken    away   or   closed   up 
tight  so  that  no  bee  can  get  in.     Be- 


Factory 

price  direct  to  you 

This  SI2  Officer  Shoe 

.89 
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Hmnd  ••wed. 
First  Grade. 
The  factory 
price  — direct 
to  yott  at  only 

Th«  reUil  prica  ot  thif  ihoe  ii  $12  0#. 
It  ii  in»d«  of  tb«  beit  waterproof  m** 
hogany  calf  leather.  Guarantee* 
to  gite  the  beet  wear.  If  theee  iboM 
are  not  just  ai  we  say,  tend  then 
back.     Yoa  don't  loie  a  cent. 

If  you  are  tending  lutfnar  order 
or  check,  do  not  include  poatag*' 
Pay  only  $«  89  for  ihoei.  We  p*» 
pottage.     Stato  size. 

These  Shoes  are  built  to  be 
good  for  work  and  dress  al 
ttaa  same  time. 

U.  8.  MATlONAIi 
ARMY  8HOK  CO. 

D«pt.  830       Westtleld,  Mass. 


A  Good  Used  Car 

Come  to  the  Roman 

The  Roman  guarantee  the  lowest  prices 

In    the   country    for   a   good,    first-class, 

I  reliable,  used  car.  You  get  here  what  you 

want  and  when  you  buy  from  us  you  are 

sure  that  the  car  you  get  Is  right. 

Our  stock  Is  jomplete. 

1000  Autos  $250  up! 

Send  Today  for  Catalog 

It  Is  full  of  valuable  Information  for 
I  the  man  who  expects  to  buy  a  oar  and' 
wants  to  save  real  money. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

231  N.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


5  Great  NovariES 

20cts.c^S>J^!t°U2i' 

fl«w*r  recently  intro- 
duced by  aahfta  succeeded 
everywhere  and  proved 
to  be  the  mo«t  showy  gar* 
den  an.nual.  Mothlna 
can  BorpaM  the  maas  ot 
bloom  Which  it  showa  all 
Snminer   and  Fall. 

We  uow  have  three  new 
colors  — pink,  yellow  au 
■oariet,  sswellasoriniMMb 
All  these  colors  mixed. 
20  cts.  »M>  pfct. 

With   each   order    im 

Mnd  1  trial  pkt.  each  ot 

Qimmt  Kochla,  most  deoo* 

catlve  follase  annual. 

Salvto  MyfcrMa.  whlta, 

«»ff,-??S^e:f^;S^dS;\7l'1j>lSiS."  S'iSiHoeat. 


■n  ina,  new  nyonaB,  an  wuiuro.     ia.su...v 

at  Caiitaiwaa,  superb  for  Sgroen  or  vaaea. 

Aatf  •«•  Blc  Cartalas,  aU  far  20  «ta. 

Catalac.  «raa.    All  flower  and  vegetable  „ — ^ 

hnlh*.  Dlants  and  new  berries.     We  grow  the  finart 
Gla4l'ol^!p»hll.J:0anna^  Itlnm.  PeonTe^  PerennlUfc 
Shroba.  Vines,  Perns.  Peas.  Asters.  Panaies.  etc.    AU 
swSal  prise  rtralns.  and  many  sterling  novelties 
J^HN  LEWIS  CHILDS.  lac      Fkiral  Park.  N.Y. 


Treating  Seed  Potatoes 
To  control  common  scab  and  rhlzoo- 
tonla,  two  common  diseasfts  of  pota- 
toes, the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  has 
found  that  soaking  seed  potatoes  for 
an  hour  in  a  solution  of  4  ounces  of 
corrosive  sublimate  to   30   gallons   of 
water   is   effective.     A   new    solution 
must  be  used  after  the  third  treatment. 
A  simpler  treatment  for  scab  alone 
is  to  soak  the  potatoes  for  an   hour 
and  a  half  in  a  solution  of  1  pint  of 
formaldehyde  to  30  gallons  of  water. 
This  solution  may  be  used  indefinitely. 
Usually    potatoes    are    treated    just 
before  planting  time,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary  to  disinfect  crates,  bags,  buckets 
and  the  planter— in  fact,  anything  that 
is  used  in  handling  the  seed  tubers. 


Onion  and  Cabbage  Growers 

Attention— Bring  or  mall  this  adv.  to  u«  ai.d  get 
our  8i)ecial  surplus  price  offer  on  our  high  grade 
Yellow  Globe  Danver  onion  seed.  Danish  BaU  or 
Kound  Head  Cahbage  seed  (Denmarlt  growa) 
and  other  seeds.    A  sic  for  1920  catalocue. 

F.  H.  EBELING.  Saadamaa 
EatabUsh^d  53  yaara  SYRACUSE. 
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Batkets-latkstt 

We  manufacture  a  com- 
plete line  of  Fruit  Pack- 
ages and  Crates,  includ- 
ing Berrv,  Peach,  (irape, 
Cherry, Market  Baskets. 
WriU  for  our  catalog 
and  priC4*. 
WehtttiT  Basket  Co.. 
^Vebster,  Monroe  Co.. 
Box  80,  Wew  YorJL 


<Z%^SPRAYER5 


Prodaee  Taper  Opray 

that  kills  scale,  prevents  bilgfat  and 
rids  roar  crops  of  all  insect  and  faagoB 
pests:  increases  yoar  profit.  47  dmeKOt 
stvles  all  sold  on  a  money-back  guarantee  and  » 
dav'B  trial.   Lowtat  Price:   Get  Big  Free  Book 
"Why.  How  and  When  to  Spray."    WrxU  today. 

IteH.  L  H«ntMfg.Carp..7t  HarslSl..Gfaemnck.a 


FARMS  and  HOMES 


"For  the  Land's  Sake  use  Bowker's 
Fertilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  It."— Adv. 


—productive  lands. 

Statk  Board  of  AQRiciTLxrR 


Where   life    ia   wortk 
living.      Moderate 
prices  —  genial  climate 
For  Inu)rniatlon  write, 

Dover.  Delaware 


OAKDRN  KEKDH  almoat  «IVI5M  AWAT. 

H)  Varlt'lies  Vog.    4.t   Flowers.    Big   packets.    SJm 
Seed*,  25c.  6  iwies,  |l.  A.  T.  Cook,  Hyde.  Park.  N. Y. 
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The  Farmer  and  his  Workshop 


R.  B.  RUSHING 


Farmers  in  general  have  not  yet 
fully  awakened  to  the  importance  of 
the  use  of  mechanical  tools  at  home. 
Pvery  farmer  brings  them  into  use 
more  or  less,  but  not  one-half  of  them 
use  the  saw,  plane  and  hammer  one- 
tenth  part  of  what  might  be  made 
profitable.  The  chief  hindrance  to 
mechanical  employment  upon  the  farm 
I  believe  to  be  attributable  to  the 
neglect  of  obtaining  aids,  or,  in  other 
words,  of  procuring  tools.  But  few 
farmers  have  even  a  decent  saw  or 
hammer   upon  their  premises,   and   it 


]  voking  to  me,  when  work  is  pressing, 
than  to  find  implements  out  of  order. 
A  day's  delay  at  planting  time,  going 
away  for  repairs,  will  sometimes  be  of 
greater  damage  to  the  farmer  than 
the  expense  of  a  new  plow. 

I  do  not  advocate  the  too  common 
theory  that  if  a  farmer  prospers  he 
must  be  a  drudge,  and  the  appeal  here 
made  for  the  farmer  to  be  a  farmer 
mechanic  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  a 
way  to  labor  every  hour  of  every  week. 
It  is  rather  a  matter  of  convenience 
and  profit  to  save  labor  and  expense 


and  oil  the  sections  and  guards,  and 
then  put  them  safely  away.  A  coat 
or  two  of  painting,  if  not  put  on  last 
fall,  will  now  be  in  order  before  using 
again.  If  allowed  to  get  rusty  they 
will  never  work  as  nicely  as  before. 


is  very  seldom  that  we  find  what  might    However,  a  thorough-going  man  does 

be  called  a  good  set  of  bench  tools,  and    not  like  to  be  idle,  nor  yet  does  he 

In   many   neighborhoods   it   would   be 

difficult  to  •make  up  a  set  by  bringing 

the  entire  lot  together.     The  husband- 

man  who  depends  upon  borrowing  is  |  tented,  and  Industry  and  economy  that 

always   in  trouble,   besides  which   the 

time  spent  in  going  for  and  returning 


tools,  with  the  money  spent  in  replac 
ing  damaged  ones,  would  amount  in  a 
single  season  to  almost  enough  to  pro- 
cure a  tolerably  good  set. 

It  is  just  as  essential  that  the  farmer 
should    understand    the    principles    of 
mechanism  as  it  is  that  he  should  be 
posted  in  the  principles  of  stock  rais- 
ing,  grain   growing   or   any  other   de- 
partment   intimately    connected    with 
his  vocation.     He  should  know  when 
his  mowing  machine,  hay  rake,  plow 
or  other  implements  are  not  properly 
adjusted,    and    be    able    to    apply    the 
remedy,  and  to  be  well  enough  posted 
to    prevent    being   cheated    when    pur- 
chasing    these     implements.       Every 
farmer    should    fit    up    a    workshop. 
Build  a  place  for  the  purpose,  and  get 
a  kit  of  bench  tools  just  as  soon  as 
the    circumstances    will    admit    of   it; 
then    a   tool    will    be    at    hand    when 
wanted,    and    nearly    all    the    repairs 
upon   farm   implements  and  buildings 
may    be    done    without    going    to    the 
expense    of    employing   a    professional 
mechanic. 

There    are    rakes,    hay    and     wood 
racks,    sleds,    wagon    boxes,    harrows, 
field   rollers,  etc..  which  may  be  kept 
in  good  order  at  the  home  work  shoo, 
and   innumerable  improvements  made 
around  the  farm  buildings.    There  are 
grain  troughs  to  be  made,  barn  doors 
to  fix  up  by  rehanging,  stanchions  to 
build  or  improve,  weather  boarding  to 
be  put  on  and  roofs  to  mend,  besides 
scores  of  other  little  necessities  in  and 
about  the  place  for  the  convenience  of 
the  women  folks  as  well  as  the  men. 
Every   housewife  who  has   a  husband 
or  a  son  familiar  with  the  use  of  the 
farm  tools  will  give  her  testimony  in 
their  favor. 

Any   man   of  even   ordinary   ability 
will   be   surprised   after  a  little   prac- 
tice to  find  how  much   he   is   capable 
of  doing.    If  he  is  a  man  in  the  habit 
of  doing  his  work  well,  he  will  also 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
he  has  saved  himself  a  good,  round  bill 
at  the  village  shop — one  which  many 
farmers  often  find  it  very  hard  to  pay. 
on    account    of    often    being    unjustly 
large.    A  m^n  cannot  be  called  shrewd 
who  goes  one  or  two  miles  to  have  a 
new   whiffletree  made   when   he   could 
work  it  out  himself  In  the  time  he  was 
going  to  the   shop,  to  say  nothing  of 
having  to  pay  for  having  it  done  be- 
sides.     There    is    nothing    more    pro- 


Last  Year's  Corn  Lessons 

CLIFFORD  E.  DAVIS 

Some  farmers  go  on  from  year  to 
year,  forgetting  the  lessons  of  the  year 
before  and  making  the  same  mistakes. 
Any  man  can  fall  into  a  hole  once, 
but  surely  he  is  a  fool  who  falls  into 
the  same  hole  twice.  Last  year  corn 
planting  was  delayed  on  account  of 
the  late-staying  cold  and  wet.  E^ren 
when  it  was  fit  to  plant,  many  farmers 

„„ --  ,  .  were   not  ready   and  wasted   days   in 

prefer  anything  that  pertains  to  servi-    o^her  pursuits.     As  a  consequence  the 
tude.     It  is  free,  voluntary  action  in    j^^g^  ^j  ^he  corn  did  not  develop  well, 

and  in  my  county  there  were  whole 
crops  of  soft  or  shelly-grained  com, 
not  one  ear  in  ten  barrels  fit  for  seed, 
all  of  low  vitality  and  little  feeding 
value.  I 'had  to  buy  ten  barrels  from 
two  different  farmers,  and,  while  the 
corn  was  big  enough,  it  was  rery 
mediocre  in  nutritive  value.    Both  the 


any    pursuit    that    makes    men    con- 


makes  them  wealthy. 

CARE  OF  TOOLS   AND  IMPLEMENTS 

Do  not  hang  the  scythe  up  i^  the 
barn,  shed,  or  any  other  place,  attached 
to  the  snath,  for  many  accidents  occur 
every   season   to   children   or   animals 


Formt  for  concrete  potta  and  buildinge  of  all  kinde  arm  easy  to  make 
if  a  few  tools  are  kept  ready  for  use 


knocking  them  down.     Separated,  they 
are  much  easier  stored  and  much  less 
dangerous.       Wagons,     racks,    wforks, 
rakes,  etc.,  should  all  be  in  good  order 
before  the  season  for  their  use  comes. 
Any   delay    in    repairing   harvesting 
tools  may  not  only  subject  the  farmer 
to  loss  of  money  by  hindering  the  field 
hands,  but  by  prolonging  the  time  of 
garnering  his  crops.     If  any  part  of 
the  wagon  is  weak,  or  any  of  the  small 
tools  out   of  order,  thoroughly   repair 
them  before  going  to  work  with  them. 
The   farmer   who   leaves  his   mower 
in  the  field,  or  backs  it  under  a  shed 
where  It   can   be    reached    by    driving 
storms,   will   have  to  buy   a  new   one 
twice  as  often  as  a  careful  manager, 
thus  incurring  heavy   expenses,  when 
but  a  few  hours'  time  at  most  is  re- 
quired  to   fit   up  and  put   it  away  in 
the  proper  manner. 

A  coating  of  three  parts  lard  and 
one  part  resin  applied  to  farm  tools 
of  iron  and  steel  will  effectually  pre- 
vent rust.  See  that  they  are  dry  and 
wiped  clean  before  oiling.  The  irons 
upon  machinery  where  there  has  been 
friction  are  bright,  and  the  grease 
upon  them  is  soft,  which  can  be  easily 
removed.  Wipe  the  journals  and  boxes 
clean  .with  a  cloth  moistened  -with 
spirits  of  turpentine  or  coal  oil,  and 
then  rub  them  over  with  an  oiled  rag. 
Take    off   the    cutter    bar,    wipe   clean 


fields  needed  clean  culture  to  produce 
good,  sound  corn,  which  they  did  not 
get,  and  both  needed  good  seed,  which 
it  was  not,  being  a  mixture  of  big  cob, 
little  cob  and  of  every  style  of  grain 
known  to  man. 

When  the   soil   is   warm   enough   to 
germinate  weeds,  it  is  best  to  hustle 
the  com  in,  if  not  too  wet,  and  help 
it    along   all    summer,    pushing    it    to 
early  maturity.     While  the  big-cobbed 
Minnesota  and  western  corns  are  good 
in   their   climate,    in    our   locality   we 
must  choose  a  quicker  growing,  ninety- 
day  corn  that  will  mature  before  the 
September   frosts.     Our   county   agent 
had    the    impudence   to    tell    me    that 
there    "ain't    no    such    animal"    as    a 
ninety-day  corn;   that  all  corn  took  a 
hundred   and   ten    to   twenty   days.     I 
find  Pride  of  the  North,  Early  Leaming 
and    certain    early    yellow    and    white 
cap    dents    are    all    ninety-day    corns, 
while    Sanford's    White    Flint.    Early 
Longfellow  Flint  and   Silver  Triumph- 
mature  in  even  shorter  time,  the  last 
named  being  the  best. 

All  your  cultivation  and  feeding 
cannot  ripen  a  hundred-and-twenty-day 
corn  in  less  time,  and  that  extra  thirty 
days  is  most  liable  to  give  you  a  frost- 
bitten, worthless  crop,  as  I  saw  in  so 
many  places  last  fall.         Maryland. 


Look  Into  the  silo  question  now. 


Making  Posts  Last  Longer 

Five  hundred  million  fence  posts  in 
the  United  States  fail  by  decay  every 
year.  At  10  cents  each  this  means  an 
annual  loss  of  $5,000,000.  These  figures 
were  brought  out  in  a  lecture,  during 
Farmers'  Week,  by  C.  H.  Guise,  of  the 
forestry  department  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture. 

Most  of  the  fence  posts  used  are  of 
non-durable    woods,    such    as    beech, 
birch,  ash,  maple  and  cottonwood,  and 
have  a  natural  life  of  but  three  to  six 
years   after  being  set   in  the   ground. 
If  these  were  impregnated  with  creo- 
sote they  could  have  been  made  to  last 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  years  and 
even   longer.     The  length   of  life  de-      , 
pends  on  the  kind  of  treatment  and  the 
amount   of   creosote  absorbed  by   the 
post. 

The    lecture    was    followed    by    a 
demonstration   in   which    the   various 
methods  of  treating  fence  posts  with 
creosote  were  shown.    The  farmers  not 
only  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  at 
first    hand    how   the   work    should    be 
carried    out,    but    they    also    learned 
about   the    various   preservatives,   the 
kinds  of  wood  best  suited  for  preserva^ 
tive  treatment  and  the  costs  of  such 
work.     Mr.  Guise  stated  that  with  the 
use  of  lighter  creosote  oils  any  of  the 
so-called  non-durable  woods  can  be  made 
to  last  from  three  to  five  times  their 
normal   period  when   used   in   contact 
with  the  soil. 

.Soft  maple,  basswood  and  elm  posts 
were  among  those  treated.  These 
posts  will  be  set  out  on  the  college 
farm.  Records  are  being  kept  of  them 
in  order  to  determine  the  length  of 
life  which  can  be  expected  under  all 
conditions. 

Funds  for  Temple  of  Agriculture 
Seventeen  states  had  participated  in 
the  campaign  to  raise  funds  for  the 
Temple  of  Agriculture  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  the  completion  of  an  audit 
February  18th  by  certified  public  ac-N 
countants.  This  audit  showed  total 
receipts  of  |41,915.06,  of  which  $4000 
was  in  the  form  of  a  loan,  $131.29  a 
credit  in  adjustment  of  taxes  on  the 
property  bought  at  1731  Eye  street  for 
a  temporary  home,  and  $37,783.77  in 
gross  contributions  raised  through  the 
farm  organizations. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  contribu- 
tions by  states  as  received  up  to  the 
time  of  the  audit:  Washington  and 
northern  Idaho,  $20,039.16;  Pennsyl- 
vania, $11,134.96;  California,  $1696.90; 
Georgia.  $926;  Iowa.  $718.50;  Virginia. 
$678.40;  Maryland,  $558;  South  Da- 
ota,  $557;  North  Dakota,  $530;  Ken- 
tucky, $266;  Tennessee,  $229;  Montana, 
$190.85;  Michigan,  $100;  Wisconsin, 
$100;  Colorado,  $25;  Idaho,  $25;  Louisi- 
ana, $9;    total,  $37,783.77. 

More  than  one  hundred  live  stock 
farmers,  county  agents  and  delegates 
from  live  stock  shipping  associations 
representing  thirty-one  counties  met 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  March  8th  and  9th 
in  the  interests  of  live  stock  shippers 
of  the  state.  As  a  result  the  Ohio 
Federation  of  Co-operative  Live  Stock 
Shipping  Associations  was  formed, 
with  F.  E.  Perry,  Leipsic,  Ohio,  presi- 
dent, and  T.  D.  Phillips,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  secretary.  The  Ohio  organiza- 
tion is  a  part  of  a  national  shippers' 
orgaaization. 
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Choosing  the  Fertilizer  for  Corn 


TIMOTHY 

In   choosing  the  fertilizer  for  corn, 
we  ought  first  to  consider  the  relation 
which    the     various    fertilizer    plant 
foods  bear  to  corn  production.     With 
that  in  mind,  and  knowing  the  past 
history  and  crop-producing  ability  of 
the  land  on  which  we  propose  to  grow 
the   crop,   it    la   fairly   easy  to  make 
selection  of  the  proper  commercial  fer- 
tilizer.     The    essential     plant    foods 
needed  are  ammonia,  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash.     Some  fertilizers  contain 
all  three  elements,  some  only  two,  and 
some  one.    The  variation  allows  selec- 
tion to  meet  conditions  as  they  exist 
on  any  given  farm. 

When  fertilizers  are  offered  for  sale 
the  percentage  of  plant  food  contained 
In  a  hundred  pounds  Is  indicated  by 
an  analysis  which  is  printed  on  the 
bag.  This  may  be  2-12-2,  which  means 
that  the  fertilizer  contains  2  per  cent, 
of  ammonia.  12  per  cent,  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  2  per  cent,  of  potash. 

Except  where  the  soil  is  very  rich 
in  vegetable  matter  (organic  matter, 
or  humus),  the  fertilizer  should  con- 
tain  2   per   cent,   of  ammonia   to  act 


i^ 


as  a  starter.  We  have  all  seen  fields 
where  the  corn  started  out  in  good 
shape,  but  the  seedlings,  soon  after 
they  broke  through  the  surface,  seemed 
to  lose  their  ambition,  turned  a  sickly 
yellow-green,  and  stood  still,  making 
no  growth  for  days  at  a  time.  When 
the  ammonia  in  the  soil  was  exhausted, 
growth  had  to  stop  until  warm  weather 
brought  about  increased  decay  of  the 
vegetable  matter  and  thus  released 
ammonia. 

At  the  time  when   corn   is  planted 
the  soil  is  cold  and  low  in  available 
ammonia.     When   the   young   rootlets 
begin  to  reach  out  for  this  plant  food 
and  fail  to  find  it,  growth  Immediately 
slows  up.    The  2  per  cent,  of  ammonia 
in  the  fertilizer  is  to  supply  this  plant 
food   during   the  days  when   the   soil 
itself    cannot    furnish    it.      Naturally 
this  amount  is  not  sufficient  to  supply 
all  the  corn  crop  needs.    An  80-bushel 
crop  of  corn  draws  from  the  soil,  in 
grain,   stalks   and   leaves,   140   pounds 
of  ammonia.    A  400-pound  application 
of   a   2   per   cent,   ammonia   fertilizer 
gives    us    8    pounds.     The    difference 
must  ordinarily  be  furnished  by  good 
farming— by  growing  legumes,  such  as 
clover    or    alfalfa,    and    by    carefully 
saving   and   applying  manure.     When 
manure  is  applied  In  large  quantities 
this  ammonia  starter  is  sometimes  un- 
necessary.  Under  such  conditions  select 
the  fertilizer  from   the  four  analyses 
which  have  no  ammonia. 

LAKOE    AMOUNTS   OF   PHOSPHORIC    ACID 
NEEDED 

All  the  fertilizers  recommended  for 
corn  should  be  high  In  available  phos- 
phorlc  add.     The  growing  corn  needs 
large  amounts  of  this  plant  food.     At 
the  very  beginning  It  favors  the  growth 
of  roots  and  gives  the  plant  a  strong 
foothold.      Later    on    It    makes    these 
roots  larger,  more  widely  distributed, 
and  Increases  the  number  of  tiny  root- 
lets which  take  up  plant  food.     The 
presence  of  available  phosphoric  acid 
in  the  soil  often  makes  the  difference 
between  a  good  crop  and  a  poor  one. 

Again,  when  ripening  time  comes, 
phosphoric  add  plays  another  Impor- 
tant  part.    It  helps  harden  the  kernels. 


CLOVBR 

and  ripens  -the  corn  quickly.  Perhaps 
you  have  seen  a  field  where  the  crop 
came  along  well  all  summer  and 
promised  a  good  yield  6t  hard  corn, 
but  failed  to  ripen  up  in  the  fall. 
Failure  to  ripen  at  the  proper  time 
frequently  results  in  soft  corn.  Soft 
com  makes  a  nasty  crop  to  handle, 
results  in  big  loss,  and  In  a  year  when 
It  Is  general  It  Is  always  followed  by 
a  serious  shortage  of  seed. 

Most  soils  are  low  in  available  phos- 
phoric acid,  as  the  sale  of  animals  and 
crops  carries  away  much  of  the  orig- 
inal supply  from  the  land.  Farm 
manure  cannot  make  up  this  shortage, 
for  manure  is  itself  low  In  phosphoric 

add. 

In  potash  a  greater  range  of  choice 
Is  necessary  than  with  either  ammonia 
or  phosphoric  acid.  There  are  condi- 
tions where  the  soli  "can  do  It  all," 
and  other  conditions  where  as  high  as 
8  per  cent,  of  this  plant  food  should 

be  used. 

Muck  and  peat  soils  are  always  low 
in  potash.  It  Is  here  that  the  6  and  8 
per  cent,  grades  are  needed.  So  ex- 
treme Is  the  crop  need  for  potash  In  . 
these  soils  that  on  many  of  them  com  | 
cannot  be  successfully  grown  unless 
potash  is  applied  in  the  fertilizer. 

Sandy  soils  likewise  are  usually  low 
In  available  potash.  On  many  such 
soils  fertilizer  carrying  4  per  cent, 
potash  will  be  sufficient.  If,  however, 
a  sandy  soil  is  old  and  has  been 
cropped  many  years,  the  use  of  the 
6  per  cent,  potash  grade  is  often  bet- 
ter practice.  On  loam  soils  less  pot- 
ash is  required,  while  on  clay  soils 
that  element  may  sometimes  be  dis- 
pensed with  altogether. 


used  on  this  experiment  were  pur- 
chased on  the  Chicago  market  last 
November.  Two  experiments  are  in 
progress  at  the  present  time.  Five 
lots  of  twelve  cattle  each  are  on  a 
test  to  determine  the  best  ration  for 
handy-weight  cattle  fed  for  a  period  of 
140  days.  Two  lots  of  six  cattle  each 
are  on  an  experiment  to  determine  the 
value  of  molasses  as  a  substitute  for 
part  of  the  corn  In  a  fattening  ration 
for  heavy  cattle  fed  for  a  period  of 
140  days. 
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Worid's  Best 
Rooflnig; 


at  Factory 
Pricss 


Specialists  regard  sweet  clover  as 
quite  necessary  in  farm  rotations,  be- 
cause it  develops  a  fleshy  root  which 
penetrates  the  subsoil  to  a  depth  of 
at  least  three  feet,  whereas  many  of 
1  the  other  legumes  are  only  shalloW- 
rooted  crops. 

Testing  seed  Is  taking  out  crop  in- 
surance—and at  a  mighty  low  premium 
rate  at  that.  


•^■:im^-!i 


^Ito*'*  Cluster  MetaTshlnsIes,  V-Crimp.  Corro- 
—todStandinB  Seam.  Painted  or  Galvmntsed  Roof- 
F*—   bi.5jn«  W«llhMlrd    PamU.  etc..  direct  to  you 

offer  ever  made.  " .  Jl  .      . 

Edwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

ss^X,«Sn^iSSSrrS?Sih&»: 

Free  RoofiiHI  Book 

Get  oar  wonderfully 
low  price*  and   free 
nmples.  WaaeUiSreetl 
to  yoo  and  aave  you  aU  I 
iD«between  dealer'*! 
ujiinn     AaktorBook 


Works  Like  a  Hoe 

Coven  8  Acres  A  Day 

Produces  a  Mulch  of  fine  soil 
which  prevents 
the  escape  of 
soil    moisture. 


jow  PKEO  msit 

Lowest  price*  on  Ready-lUd* 
488-488  P—  W*   BiiliiiH.*. 


Sflmpies  & 
,  Roof  ing  Book 


DomToi 

ItmWorl 


DIFFEBENT   KINDS  FOR  DIFFERENT 
CONDITIONS 

Keeping    in    mind    the    relation   of 
each  plant  food  to  the  growing  of  corn, 
and  knowing  the  treatment  of  the  soil 
on  a  given   farm  as  regards  manure 
and  legumes  In  this  rotation,  together 
with  Information  as  to  the  type  of  soil. 
It  Is  fairly  easy  to  select  the  proper 
fertilizer  to  use  on   corn.     Following 
is  the  way  It  works  out:     On  sandy 
and   loam   soils   use    2-10-6,    2-10-4   or 
2-12-2.     On  clay  and   clay  loams  and 
where   there   Is   no   crop   response  to 
potash,  use  2-12-0.    On  muck  and  peat 
soil  use  0-10-8,  0-12-4  or  0-12-2.    Where 
legumes  are  grown  in  a  short  rotation 
and  where  there  Is  no  response  to  am- 
monia,  use  0-12-4  or  0-12-2.     To  rein- 
force manure  and  on  the  newer  soils 
where  corn  make9  a  rapid  growth  right 
from  the  start  a«  1  where  the  soil  has 
plenty   of   potash,   use  0-16-0. 
Maryland. 


Pennsylvania  Cattle  Feeders' 

Meeting 

The  annual  meeting  for  Pennsyl- 
vania Cattle  Feeders  will  be  held  at 
State  College,  Thursday,  April  8,  1920. 
At  this  time  the  cattle-feeding  experi- 
ments for  the  winter  will  be  concluded 
and  the  results  of  the  test  explained. 
The  experiments  conducted  should  be 
of  interest  to  all  cattle  feeders  in  the 
state.  It  is  hoped  that  a  large  number 
of  feeders  can  attend  this  meeting,  as 
some  Interesting  results  will  be  secured 
from   this    feeding   trial.     The   cattle 


.jessive 

Farmer's 

Cultivator 

with  one  mule  The  Fowler  doea  as 
much  work  as  you  can  do  with  a  two- 
horse  cultivator— and  better  work— 
because  it  cultivates  shallow. 
PRICE  WITH  _^  tlR 

DEPTH  REGULATOR  1  v 

You  need  thU  now.  Order  direct  or 
through  your  dealer.  We  give  service 
that  counts. 

Rawlings  Implement  Co. 

BALTIMORE,  MP. 


One  Man 
Saws  25 Cords  al>sjr 

The  Ottawa  Loe  Saw  falls  trees  or  cuto  off  Btompa 
l«T«l  with  oroanJ.    8*w.  op  lomk  eati  np  biMch^ 
cutter,  nina  pomp  Iwk  and  otiMrMt  «n*Bh|njry .  Moante* 
on  wheals.    Easy  to  move  anTwber*.    10  Year  Gaarjuitea. 
MDwVTiWlwkaforrrMBoakandCaaborEaaTTerma. 

OTTAWA  MTO.  CO.,    2381 W*^**"  Ottaiwa,  ^"^ 


f  Can  SMp 
Your  Engh 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

tMSOaktandAv*.  254X 


SEED  CORN 


Lancaster  Ck>unty  Rure 

_  Crop.    A  trem«»n(lou8 

ylelder  en  good  as  well  as  poor  boIL    I^og  S^","" 
plon  Yellow  D«nt,  the  king  of  corns,  bas  yielded 
160  bushels  of  shelled  corn  to  »»»«  "tcre. 
MADKiaA  Baos.,  IM7  Swatara  St..  Harrtoborg.  Fa. 

■  C>  ^rr\tt  117  A  KIT    to  sell  or  exchange  your 
IF    1  UU   WAIN  1     property  write  me. 
JOHK  J.  Black,  118th  Street.  Chippewa  Falls.  Wis. 


Buy 


AT  ROCK  BOTTOM 
WholeMile  Pric«a 

direct  and  save  the    middleman's  profit. 

aoT«r.  AlfaUa.  Alaike.  Timothy 

Seed    Grains    and    Seed   Coras 

Sold  with  a  money -back  It  you  want  It  guarantee. 

Send  for  Pt^ce  LUt  Today. 

PRODirCERS  SEED  CORPORATION 

attling  Dirtet  From  Fitld  to  Farmtr 
Cblcaco  and  Perry  s<ta..  Baftalo,  W.  Y. 


nf  t  jr*  Tsrx^^e  Shipments  desired  the  com- 
DLsxJCs  n\JK*t^  ing  summer  should  be 
booked  at  once.  Now  shipping  spring  orders.  Theae 
hogs  are  actually  blue  In  color.  They  are  the  largest, 
growthlest  and  most  prolific  breeders  on  earth. 
Write  for  Information.  Mention  this  paper.  Tfc« 
Bine  »•*  Br««dlBV  Co.,  Wilminoton.  MAsa. 

HAY   AND  POTATOES 

Poultry  and  all  produce  wanted  at  market  prices, 

Uood,  steady,  active  demand. 

GIBBS  A  BRO..  38 S  N.  Front  gU  Philadelphia. 
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are  helping  their  husbands  to  prosper— are  gfad 
thev  encouraged  them  to  go  where  they  could  make  a  home  of  tneir 
S^-Mve    pSui^^^        and  reduce    cost  of  hving- where  they 
S^  reaSi  proS^ty  and  independence  by  buying  on  •••>  t«rm«. 

Fertile  Land  at  $15  to  $30  an  Acre 

—land  similar  to  that  which  through  many  y«tfa  has  lfl»ld»d  frgj"  Jg 
to  4«  buoholo  of  whoot  to  tho  oero.  Hundreds  of  farmers  in  Western 
Canada  have  raised  crops  in  a  simcle  season  worth  more  than  the  whohj 
cSt  of  their  land.  With  such  crops  come  proepenty,  independence,  good 
bom^  and  aU  the  comforts  and  conveniences  which  malte  for  happy  Uvmg. 

Farm  Gardens— Poultry— Dairying 

are  source*  of  income  second  only  to  grain  growing  and  stock  raismg. 
Good  climate,  good  neighbors,  churchM,  ^sMj^^i^gy^jc^-^ 


achools,  rural  telephone,  etc.,  g>ve  you  th« 
opportunities  of  a  new  land,  with  the  con 
veniences  of  oUl.settled  districts. 

For  iniiitrat«dlIl«rator«..niapa.  d«feription  of 
farmopportonitiea  in  Manitoba.  Saskatchewan. 
»nd  Alberta,  reduced  railway  rataa.  etc..  writs 
Departmeot  ef  Imnigratioo.  OtUwa,  Can.,  or 

F.  A.  HARRISON 

200  No.  2nd  St,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Caaa4law  Oevsromeot  A«e«t« 


Farm  Lands 
Low  PriccsL 
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Counting  Chickens  Before  They  Hatch 


F.  V.  L.  TURNER 


Now  begins  the  annual  chicken  mak- 
ing. The  start  actually  began  in  the 
mating  of  birds,  but  the  real  beginning 
is  at  the  moment  when  the  downy  ones 
are  placed  under  the  hover,  and  the 
Incubator  either  started  on  its  final 
hatch  or  closed  for  this  year. 

Some  writer  recently  stated  that  it 
required  five  eggs  to  produce  a  pullet 
matured.  Perhaps  in  many  cases  it 
does;  doubtless  it  requires  more  in 
Bome  cases.  However,  the  real  poul- 
tryman  or  woman — the  one  that  is 
compelled  to  make  a  living  out  of 
hens — ^would  go  shy  if  such  was  the 
case.  This  five-egg  statement  was 
based  on  hatching  60  eggs  out  of  each 
100  set,  counting  one-half  of  them  being 
pullets,  and  then  losing  a  third  in 
rearing  them,  thus  giving  20  pullets 
for  the  100  eggs.  With  selected  eggs, 
at  least  a  70  per  cent,  hatch  should 
follow,  free  from  weaklings  or  cripples. 
Granted  that  in  very  early  hatches 
there  is  a  larger  percentage  of  males, 
later  hatches  show  a  preponderance 
the  other  way;  hence  the  rate  of  the 
season's  females  more  nearly  ap- 
proaches 40  females  to  30  males. 

So   far   as   mortality   goes,   the  per- 
centage of  33  1-3  is  absurd  to  the  aver- 
age poultryman.    One  of  New  England's 
most  widely  advertised  and  more  na- 
tionally known  breeders  has  a  record 
of  less  than  1  per  cent,  mortality  in 
a  hatch  of  3300  chicks.     Most  of  this 
mortality   resulted    from   crows.     An- 
other case,  In  New  Jersey,  was  a  mor- 
tality loss  of  21  chicks  out  of  a  total 
of   3900.     In   the  writer's   experience 
there  has  never  been  a  case  of  mor- 
tality for  the  entire  year  ot  over  8  per 
cent.,  and  this  wSis  in  an  epidemic  of 
roup,  brought  to  the  premises  through 
purchased  stock  secured  at  an  auction. 
It    has    been    definitely    determined 
that  chick  mortality  is  controllable  to 
a  positive  extent  through  three  simple 
factors:    Freedom  from  draughts,  suffi- 
cient warmth  to  prevent  chilling,  and 
clean  feeds. 

Clean  feeds  mean  as  much  as  either 
of  the  other  two  factors.  It  embraces 
sanitation  under  the  hover  (to  prevent 
contagion  through  and  by  stepping  in 
feeding  vessels),  in  the  runs  and  in 
the  drinking  vessels.  Prepared  chick 
foods  before  the  babes  at  all  times, 
with  plenty  of  green  food  and  enough 
grains  for  gizzard  function,  means  al- 
most constant  growth  and  therefore 
a  high  state  of  health. 

With  a  10  per  cent,  mortality  of  all 
chicks  able  to  go  under  the  hover,  four 
eggs  would  be  an  extremely  liberal 
allowance  with  which  to  mature  each 
pullet. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  In  eggs 
per  pullet  Is  materially  lowered  In  the 
return  from  the  males  produced. 

Since  the  foregoing  is  Intended 
more  to  show  that  liberal  allowance 
must  be  made  in  calculating  the  eggs 
to  be  set  than  to  describe  methods, for 
hatching,  maturing  or  growing  chicks 
under  a  low  mortality  loss,  yet  It  Is 
worth  noting  that  low  mortality  Is 
^asier  of  accomplishment  than  high 
fertility  and  hatchability. 

Fertility,  and  therefore  hatchability, 
should  be  the  primary  consideration. 
Local  conditions  govern  fertility,  after 
condition  of  the  breeders.     Ordinarily 


the  season's  effect  is  felt  to  marked 
degree  when  spring  is  late.  This  is 
a  result  of  natural  conditions.  A  de- 
layed spring  delays  functioning  of  the 
organs  of  reproduction.  Early  spring 
accelerates  genital  activity.  Therefore 
a  warm  house,  with  a  protected  run,  dry 
ground,  and  green  feed,  promote  geni- 
tal activity  and  high  hatchability. 

There  are  more  failures  in  pullet 
production  through  low  fertility  and 
low  hatchability  than  from  any  other 
cause  except  rats.  Low  mortality  Is 
comparatively  easily  attained  through 
the  governing  factors  given  above. 

WORTHWHILE    SUGGESTIONS 

The  secret  of  good  health  in  chicks 
is  sanitation. 


Quick  of  action,  alert,  and  a  desire 
to  extend  courtesies  to  the  females  of 
his  fiock,  are  the  qualifications  for  a 
breeding  male  anatomically  correct 
otherwise.  Females  of  a  busy  disposi- 
tion are  the  best  breeders,  provided 
they  are  good  feeders. 


Hatch  as  many  chickens  aj  you  pos- 
sibly can  this  year.  The  egg  storage 
interests  are  determined  to  store  this 
year  at  a  low  figure,  and  the  present 
downward  trend  of  eggs  is  the  evi- 
dence. Hatch  more  chicks  and  sell 
fewer  eggs  to  the  regular  collectors; 
your  chicken  meat  will  more  than 
make   up  the  difference. 


should  be  removed.  On  the  fourteenth 
day  the  eggs  should  again  be  candled, 
and  all  containing  dead  embryos  elimi- 
nated. The  vigorous  embryo  at  this 
time  appears  as  a  dark,  opaque  mass, 
occupying  most  of  the  interior  of  the 
egg  other  than  the  air  cell.  The  area 
occupied  should  be  clear  and  distinct, 
with  a  very  definite  line  bounding  It. 

Removing  the  non-hatchable  eggs 
allows  more  room  for  the  other  eggs, 
and  makes  possible  doubling  up  and 
thus  increasing  the  capacity  of  a  num- 
ber of  incubators.  Also,  such  tests  in- 
dicate how  the  fertility  Is  running 
from  the  various  matings,  and  by 
candling,  the  size  of  the  air  cell  can 
be  determined.  This  acts  as  a  check 
or  measure  of  the  amount  of  cooling 
and  moisture  which  the  machine  Is 
receiving.  On  the  seventh  day  the  air 
cell  should  be  about  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  deep,  on  the  fourteenth  day  about 
one-half  to  five-eighths  of  an  Inch  deep, 
and  on  the  nineteenth  day  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  deep. 


RAISE  DUCKS  g^flJc^D'S" /h°i  ffi 

will  command  higher  prices  than  ever  before.  IW 
head  selected  breeders  for  sale.  BIr  Pekint,  Ayles- 
burys,  Colored  Muscovys,  White  MuscovyB,  Rou- 
ens:  Indian  Runners,  flest  In  Ohio.  P*'™  "^  *[•«• 
at  reanonable  prices.  Quality  the  best.  Write  today, 
41ia».  MrCI»Te,   Kew   L.*n«OB,  O.,   Box  800. 


AMERICAN    POULTRY  ALMANAC 

Our  1920  catalog   FREE.    How   we   breed   th. 
800-eKK  hen.     SclentUlc  facts   plainly  told.     Each 
month's  rouUne.      Feeding  for  winter  eggs.     How 
M'e  H  in  Medals  at  the  FofJ-Laying  Contatt. 
Hopewell  Farma.  Box  69,  Hopowdl,  M.  J. 

D  A  ICC  /^iri7CI7  Thty  ar«  money"  maker* 
KAioLi  OHiIlOEi  for  you.  Large  Toulouse, 
Africans,  Brown  Chinese.  White  Chinese.  100  se- 
lected Breeding  Geese  for  sale.  Beet  quality,  reason- 
able prices,  buy  now.  Write. 
Cbma.  WeClave,  New  Ixkadon,  O.,  Box  100. 


iltry 


Note  the  difference  in  price  of 
chicken  meat  now  and  five  years  since. 
Does  farm  poultry  pay?  Raise  more 
and  increase  your  earnings. 


In  1910  the  average  price  paid  the 
producer  for  his  eggs  was  19  cents. 
Few  eggs  went  Into  storage  last  year 
at  less  than  30  cents;  the  average  was 
nearer  50  cents  to  the  producer  for 
the  year. 

Few  complaints  are  received  con- 
cerning the  failure  of  egg  producers 
to  make  both  ends  meet;  in  fact,  you 
never  hear  such  things  any  more. 
Anyone  remember  when  country  stores 
paid  12  and  14  cents  for  eggs— In 
trade,  too? 


The  next  tbree  Issues  of  POULTRY  NEWS  will  be 
sent  free  and  without  obligation  to  all  poultry  raisers 
who  write  at  once  and  enclose  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  3  friends  or  neigb)>or8  who  keep  chickens.  . 
V^ch  Issue  Is  full  of  valuable  hints  on  chicken  rals- 


ORPINGTONS  &  LEGHORNS 

Two  great  breeds  for  profit.  Write  today  for  our 
free  catalogue  of  hatching  eggs.  bal)y  chicks  and 
breeding  stock.  CYCI-K  11AT€1IICB  t^M- 
PANY,  148  Plillo  Bnlldluc,  Elmira,  H.  X, 


X:f\J>  GAI  C  -AJI  Tarletles  of  Bocks,  Reds, 
rvrix,  0/\irfE<  Wyandottes.  MInorcas.  Ham- 
burgs.  Anconas,  Orpingtons,  liangshans,  Brahmas, 
I^ghorns.Andaluslas,  turkeyn,  ducks,  geese,  guineas. 
Prices  low.  Ralph  H.  Baby,  I^ondoiiTlllo,  O. 


Ing;  how  to  prevent  White  Diarrhoea;  how  to  save 
Ijaby  chicks;  how  to  develop  big  fa»  broilers;  how  to 
sUrt  pullets  laying  early;  how  to  get  more  eggs. 
Every  poultry  raiser  who  wants  to  make  money  out 
of  his  poultry  should  read  these  free  Issues.  Just 
send  a  post  card  or  letter  today  with  the  names  of  3 
or  more  friends  or  neighbors.  Address  Editor 
Poultry  News.  4354  Poultry  Bldg..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


Ti!fany*s  Superior  Chicks  That  Live 

Wyandottes,  Rocks.  Reds.  Leghorns  nni»klinfl« 
Pektn.  Rouen   and    Indian   Runner    Iflicaiiuya 

Aldham  Poultry  Farm,  I.  8  C,  PhoenixiHlc,  P«. 

Il«f4»hlnn  Vaa^  'rt""  quality  bred-to-lay.  200-egg 
naiCIliny  eggs  strain.  Anconas,  White  Wyan- 
oottes.  Partridge  and  Bar.  Rocks  BuflT  Orpingtons, 
Indian  Runner  ducks.  Toulouse  geese.  Bourbon  Red 
turkeys.  Mating  list.    Mrs.  Quetter.  R.2.  Media,  Pa. 

200,000 CHICKS  FOR  1920  t^'iac?' ^o"? 

order  for  spring  chicks.  Prices  reasonable.  Satls- 
faotinn  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 
HEYMTONK  HATCMiSK  K  ,  Kichflold,  P». 

RINGLET  BARRED  ROCK  TfT.'l''!^mioro^, 

large,  heavy  layers.  Get  the  best  fruit  and  poultry. 
Catalog  free.    John  W.  Hall,  Marlon  SUtlun,  Md. 

QA  RDPCnC    Poultry,  eggs,  baby  chicks,  pigeons, 
<Sv  DBEiEiViJ    dogs,      parrots,      ferrets,      Belgian 
Hares,  haruain  list  free;  GO- page   book  20  cents. 
Borcvy'M  Poultry  Farm,  Telford,  Pa. 

|7/*i^C  from  thoroughbred  Light  Brahmas, 
E«V»v»0  tohimbian,  Wyandottes,  Silver  Cam- 
pines,  Rocks. RedH; »1  per  13;  |2  per  M:  Leghorn . |1  per 
15.  No  postage  paid.  8.  G.  Bealkk,  Coopersbprg.  Pa. 

Qiint  Brtnze  Turkty  Etft  ^-m  32  pound  six 


Barred  Plsntnouth  Rocks 

Fine  healthy  stock.  Headed  by  Holterraan's  Aristo- 
crats direct.  New  York  and  Chicago  winners.  Dark 
only.  Good  layers,  have  yellow  skin  and  straight 
narrow  bars  running  to  the  skin.  The  kind  that 
bring  success.  Eggs.  16. 12.50;  10. 14.00;  50.  16..%;  100. 
ilOOO.  prepaid.  Your  money's  worth  guaranteed. 
B.  E.  fePlTIBB,  HarrUonbnrr,  V«.      B  4. 


month   cockerel, 

,„.      BufT  Rock   eggs,    Hogan   tested 
C.  Cllpp,  Box  90,   Malilllo,  Ind. 


sire  ist  Chicago. 

layers.    J.  C.  CI 

FINE    POULTRY  "^XT^t 

Low  prices.     Ann\ial  circular  and  lists  free. 
SOtlDEB  A  EBB,  •ondertOB,  Pa. 


'Twill  be  a  long  spell  before  eggs 
and  hen  meat  reach  the  levels  of  five 
years  ago;  let's  take  advantage  of 
natural  opportunities. 


TURKEY  EGGS 

From  our  large  vigorous  M.  Bronze,  B.  Red.  Narra- 
ganHett,  White  Holland,  »4.00  for  6;  17.76  for  12.  B.  P. 
Rock  and  H.  C.  R.  I.  Re<ls,  12.00  for  IS;  |10.00  per  100. 
All  eggs  prepaid,  by  mail  or  express.  Orders  given 
prompt  attention.  Walter  Bboh,  PowbaUn  Pt..  O. 

Hummt r't  Famm  Baby  Cbielit  ?^/e?; 

March  16th,  and  each  week.  Barred  Rock,  R.  I. 
Reds.  H.  C.  Ancona.  H.  C.  White  I^ghom  and  H  C. 
Brown.  Brooding  Equipment,  the  kind  that  raises 
all  of  your  chicks.  Cireulars  free.  Corresr^ndence 
a  ph-asure.  E.  R.  Hcmmkb  ACo.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

HATCHIN6  EGGS  From  FREE  FARM  RANGE  POULTRY 

RockH,    Reds.    Wyandottes.    Leghorns,     MInorcas, 

HamburgB,   Anconas.    Brahmas,  Ducks,  etc.     Also 

Hares.  Cavies  and  HoNtein  cattle.    Catalogue  free. 

H.  A.  NOIIDER,  »eller»Tllle,  Pa. 


Eg«8  for  Hatching  £rV^SJi% 

both  matings.  Contest  winners.  Lt.  Brfthmaa.  Clr. 
Lackawanna  Poultry  Farm,  North  Water  Gap.  Pa. 

E»*«  for  HaicltlaK.  S.  C.  Black  M loorcaa.  W. 
C  Black  Polish.  White  Japner  Silkies  per  settlnc, 
t3-two  settings,  96.00.  Few  B.  MInorcas  and  B.  Polish 
ck'ui.,  15  each.  McCommer  A  Myers,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

R«  Ci  Bf»  LEQHuilN  EMS  Chinese  Goose  eggs 
40ct8.  each.  Mbs.  Claudia  Bbtts,  Hillsdale,  Mich. 


CHICKS,  eggs,  ducks,  turkeys,  geese,  hares  and 
stock.  Incubators,  brooders,  supplies  at  low  prices. 
Free  list.    J.  W.  Houck  &.  Co.,  Box    172.  TlfHn.  O. 


Good  stock  Is  more  -valuable  than 
mongrel.  A  small  investment  in  one 
good  breeding  pen  will  convince  the 
most  skeptical. 


Day  Old  Chicks  aad  Hatching  Eogs 

White  I>eghoms,  Barred  i'lyniouth  Rorks,  Rhode 
iPland  R«»d».  Hafe  delivery  guaranteed.  Pl^ce  order 
now  to  insure  prompt  delivery.  Paradise  Poal- 
Iry  Faraa,  ParadlM,  Pa.    Bom  ». 


Testing  Incubator  Eggs 
All  eggs  are  not  fertile,  and  not  all 
fertile  eggs  produce  living  chicks,  as 
many  of  the  embryos  die  during  In- 
cubation. If  such  eggs  are  not  re- 
moved at  intervals,  they  are  apt  to 
injure  the  hatch.  Accordingly,  the 
poultry  department  of  the  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  recom- 
mends that  the  eggs  should  be  tested 
twice  during  the  incubation  period. 
On  the  seventh  day  the  eggs  should 
be  candled  and  all  infertile  eggs  re- 
moved. These  eggs  will  appear  abso- 
lutely clear  before  the  candle.  Any 
eggs  at  this  time  which  show  blood 
rings,  which  mean  a  dead  embryo,  also 


CHICKS  FROM  STOCK  !,? tr^t^'S'Ttv^ 

B.  Leghorns,  Barred  P.  Rocks  and  mixed  chicks. 
Prices  right  Parcel  post  P'ep*^  iP**  •«t*J*.*>i7.^'Z 
gnarantee<l.  Booklet  free.  THB  CYCI^OMB 
HATCHKBY,    I>«»i.  S,  Mllleratow,  Pa. 

White  Leghorna,-...  |20— 1«0 

Barred  Rocks 25—100 

I.Beds 25-l»t 

hlte  Wyandottes.   10—100 
Paaltrr  Fai^M,  Taypaat  M.  T. 


TrrC  Ijingshans.  Brahmas,  Rocks,  Wyandottes, 
bVtia  Reds,  Orpingtons,  ll.Wper  \h  prepaid.  Bend 
for  free  catalog.    Bf.  H.  MTEBN.   todcni.  Ta. 

T*f\T%  CA1  17  Two  Duroc  Jersey  Boars  and 
r  vfix  On-ttK^  two  Rows,  six  months  old.  Prica 
lao.OOcach.    C.  F.  CHKZIK,  Dlapataaia,  Ta. 

SILVER  UCED  WYAHDOnES  l^:'^flV^ 

stock.    Circular.      A.  Snider,  Caldwell,  Ohio.    R  I. 


CHICKS  I 


Ta»pai 


I  c  RCCT  DDCCnC  Poultry.  Hatching  eggs  and 
ID  DCOl  DnCCIIa  chicks.  Illustrated  circular. 
Send  for  It.       J.  E.  Hkatwole,  Harrlaoaburg.  Va. 

WHITE    WTANDOTTE    Hat«talBS   £*«•. 

Prolitic  Ijkying  stram,  from  strong  vigorous  stock, 
12  cents  each.    Wm.  V.  HHAryNCs,  Laasdown*,  Pa. 

FIb«  Poaltry.  Turkeys.  Oesae.  Ducks,  Ouineaa, 
Banums,  Pigeons.  Hares,  Calves,  Dogs.  Stock.  Ecgs 
low.    Catalog.    PlaB««r  Faraa,  T«ir«rd,  Pa. 


■lAllMIITll  Toulouse  Oooae  Eggs,  from  prize 
MAinmVin  winning  stock.  Ouaranteed  80%  fer- 
tile, 40c.  each.     C.  D.  Paxtom,  ZanesvlUe.  Ohio,  R  t. 


Why  set  hens  and  lose  eggs  ? 

Keep  the  eg g  yield  ap  this  year— don't  set  the  Uylog 
hen.    Instead 

Boy  HUIPOT  QUAUTY  CHICKS  ^^ 

Yoar  anoeeM  depends  entirely  on  the  strain.  HlDpot 
quality  means  a  laying  strain,  a  strain  that  comes  from 
farm  fange.  free-from-disease,  mature  birds.  You  can 
get  the  very  beet  results  from  our  obicka,  because  they 
are  everything  that  Is  defllred  for  utility  purposes. 

Per  100        Per  60        Per  25 

Whlt«  Leghorns 120.00  IIO.OS  15.00 

Brown  or  Black  Leghorns..  23.oe  12.00  6.26 

Parred  Rocks 28.00  14.00  7.60 

R.  I.  Reds - 10.00  16.W  8.00 

White  Rocks..... 35  00  18.00  ».60 

White  Wyandottes M  00  18.00  9.60 

Sent  postpaid    Safe  delivery  guaranteed  anywher*  In  U.8.A. 
W.  F.  HIU-POT,  Box  4.  FRENCHTOWN.  N.  J. 
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A  Strawberry  Bed  for  Every  Farm 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOLr 

Ws  pay  12.00  for  the  bwt.  |1.00  lor  tbs  next  bsst  and  80  cenu  for  each  other  artida  published  la.osr  Kx- 
perience  Pool.  All  our  readers  ar«  Invited  to  contribute  their  experlencs  on  the  topic  under  discussion  and 
suggest  subjects  for  futuni  discussion.    Contributions  must  reach  us  16  days  befors  date  of  Issue. 

In  the  fall  the  straw  should  be  thrown 
on  the  plants,  and  a  new  supply  added 
in  the  paths  in  the  spring.  I  set  the 
plants  14  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and 
have  the  rows  about  27  to  30  inches 
apart.  A  bed  run  this  way  will  last 
quite  a  number  of  years  without  reset- 
ting and  with  very  little  attention  ex- 
cept cutting  off  runners  when  they  get 
too  rampant.  We  had  one  bed  that 
was  nine  years  old,  and  we  hated  to 
plow  it  up  two  years  ago,  as  it  still 
bore  many  berries. 

We  do  not  use  manure  that  has  weed 
seeds  in  it,  but  prefer  acid  phosphate 
or  a  very  little  nitrate  of  soda.  Hen 
manure,  free  from  seeds,  is  very  good 
to  apply  in  late  fall. 


Topic  No.  1290,  Mat  l.— What  Is  the  farm 
labor  situation  in  your  locality  this 
Bprlnjt?  What  wages  are  being  paid  for 
married  and  single  men,  and  what  privi- 
leges are  supplied?  Has  the  help  orob- 
lem  affected  your  usual  methods  of  farm- 
ing in  any  way?  Have  you  had  success 
with  girls  or  women  hired  for  outside 
work? 

Topic  No.  1291,  May  15.— What  are  some 
of  the  money-saving  things  you  have 
learned  about  the  upkeep  of  your  auto- 
mobile? Maybe  you  get  a  little  extra 
mileage  from  your  tires,  oil  or  gasoline, 
or  make  repairs  and  adjustments  which 
vour  neighbor  has  to  have  done  by  garage 
mechanics.  It  will  cost  money  to  keep 
a  car  in  commission  this  year,  with  every- 
thing high,  so  tell  us  in  300  words  how 
we  can  save  something. 


r.  C.  M.,  Pairview,  Pa.— We  have 
grown  strawberries  for  market  for 
thirty  years,  and  as  we  are  near  a 
good  market  (E>rie,  Pa.),  consider 
them  a  profitable  crop. 

The  plants  should  be  dug  from  a  bed 
which  was  planted  the  previous  year. 
Ground    which   is   not  as   fertile   and 
mellow  as  necessary  is  given  a  coat  of 
manure,  plowed  and  fitted  as  for  any 
other  garden   crop.     In   1919  we  also 
applied    500    pounds    of   fertilizer   per 
acre  after  the  ground  was  plowed.    One 
of    the   last   operations   in    fitting   the 
ground   before   marking   is   to   use   a 
float  or  planker.    This  smiooths  out  and 
covers  up  all  tracks  left  by  the  horses. 
We  mark  the  rows  SVa  feet  apart,  and 
plant  about  18  inches  in  the  row.     As 
a  short  cut  in  marking  I  use  a  Gordon 
seed  drill,   setting  the  markers  at  21 
inches,  and  by  taking  every  other  mark 
it  gives   us  the   desired  width.     This 
is  much  quicker  than  marking  by  hand, 
and   it   also   leaves  the  ground   level, 
making  planting  much  easier. 

Previous  to  planting,  the  plants  are 
trimmed.  We  remove  all  but  one  or 
two  of  the  newest  leaves,  and  cut  off 
about  one-third  of  the  roots.  Some 
people  use  a  spade  to  make  the  opening. 
A  boy  places  the  plant  in  the  opening, 
removes  the  spade,  and  presses  the 
dirt  against  the  plant  with  the  foot. 
We  sometimes  plant  this  way,  but 
generally  use  a  dibble. 

We  are  growing  the  Jessie,  Sample 
and  Gibson  at  present.  The  Jessie  Is 
not  quite  as  tart  as  the  others,  and 
Is  much  nicer  to  eat  out  of  hand  or 
for  dessert,  but  the  Sample  and  Gibson 
are  much  better  for  canning  and  as 
commercial  berries. 

After  they  are  planted  they  are  given 
weekly  cultivations  and  necessary  hoe- 
Ings  until  late  autumn.  After  the 
ground  freezes  and  there  is  much 
danger  of  heaving,  we  cover  the  vines 
with  straw  or  strawy  manure  for 
winter  protection.  In  the  spring  this 
is  removed  from  the  center  of  the  row 
and  raked  into  the  path  between  the 
rows.  This  gives  the  berries  a  clean 
place  to  ripen,  and  also  conserves  the 
moisture. 


M.  G.  P.,  Dry  den,  N.  Y.— We  value 

our  strawberries  very  highly.     During 

Illness   and   because   of   lack   of   help, 

with  the  extra  duties  of  the  past  two 

or  three  years  we  have  had  to  put  as 

little  work  as  possible  on  them.    But, 

even   so,    the   bed   is   so   big   and   we 

manure  it  so  heavily  that  we  still  get 

all  the  berries  we  can  use.     I  prefer 

to  use  about  three  varieties,  an  extra 

early    a   medium   and   an    extra   late. 

In  that  way  we  have  them  for  weeks, 

or  until  the  raspberries  are  ready  for 

picking.    I  have  tried  everbearers,  and 

(conclude  that  thoy  require  too  much 

care  for  a  busy  farmer's  wife. 

The  Senator  Dunlap  is  a  good  early 
variety  but  the  biggest  and  earliest 
variety  I  ever  tried  was  a  patch  of 
Kellogg's  Premier,  set  out  two  years 
ago  For  a  main  crop  William  Belt 
?s^  splendid.  A  heavy  mulch  of  straw 
between  the  rows  saves  much  labor  of 
hoeTng  and  conserves  the  moisture  so 
Jhlblrries  make  steady,  rapid  growth. 


Mrs.  E.  M.  A.,  Ashville,  N.  Y.— 
I  don't  believe  I  should  ever  bother 
much  with  anything  but  everbearing 
strawberries,  and  of  these  the  Pro- 
gressive is  by  far  the  most  satisfactory 
variety  I  have  seen.  Possibly  there 
may  be  varieties  of  the  June-bearing 
type  that  are  more  profitable  commer- 
cially, but  I  don't  know  them. 

It  is  always  preferable  to  put  straw- 
berries on  fall-plowed  land,  but  it  isn't 
absolutely  essential,  providing  that  it 
has  previously  been  occupied  by  a  cul- 
tivated crop  which  has  received  clean 
cultivation;  otherwise,  white  grubs  are 
very  likely  to  eat  up  the  strawberry 
plants,  as  they  did  mine  once.  Before 
setting  the  plants  the  soil  should  be 
thoroughly  pulverized  and,  of  course, 
fairly  dry;  young  plants  don't  stand 
"mudding  in"  very  well.  I  have  had 
excellent  results  from  fertilizing  ex- 
cluslvelv  with  hen  manure,  but  I  used 
this  because  I  had  it  and  didn't  have 
anything  else. 

I  set  the  plants  about  a  foot  apart 
in  the  row,  in  rows  three  feet  apart. 
This  allows  lots  of  room  for  a  nice, 
wide  matted  row,  but  the  Progressives 
would  soon  fill  it  all  up  if  they  were 
allowed  to  do  so.     I  like  to  transplant 
about  the  last  of  April  here  in  western 
New   York,    if   possible,   but   the   first 
week  in  May  does  very  nicely.    Plants 
set  early  in  May  will  ripen  fruit  the 
last  of  May  or  first  of  June.    We  always 
have  enough  for  shortcakes  June  1st, 
and  an  abundance  of  berries  thereafter. 
The  only  care  I   give  them,  either 
the  first  year  or  at  any  other  time,  is 
as  good  weeding  as  I  can  get  time  for. 
They  should  be  kept  clean,  but  I  have 
so  much  housework  to  do  that  I  can  only 
steal  a  few  minutes  once  in  a  while 
to  work  in  the  garden,  and  I  consider 
myself  lucky  If  I  keep  the  weeds  from 
choking  out  the  berry  plants.     That 
Isn't  saying  much,  either,  because  the 
Progressives   are   nearly   as  tenacious 
as  the  weeds  and  not  easily  choked. 

They  bear  so  abundantly  and  for  so 
long  that  it  seems  foolish  to  fuss  a 
year  in  advance  with  plants  that  bear 
but  one  crop  in  June.  Mine  are  sup- 
posed to  be  reset  every  year,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  pays  to  do  so, 
but  they  didn't  get  it  last  year,  and 
I  had  fruit  most  of  the  time  from 
June  1st  till  December.  Probably  if 
they  had  been  reset  and  refertilized 
the  fruit  would  have  been  larger  and 
consequently  would  have  made  more 
quarts,  but  we  ate  all  the  fresh  fruit 
we  could  for  nearly  six  months,  I 
canned  over  thirty  quarts,  gave  some 
to  my  neighbors,  and  quite  a  lot  spoiled 
because  I  couldn't  possibly  pick  them. 


will  to  a  certain  extent  be  gotten  rid 
of.  This  ground  should  be  plowed 
early  in  March  or  April,  and  then  har- 
rowed often,  making  a  very  mellow 
surface,  which  will  kill  many  of  the 
weeds  before  your  setting.  This  ground 
should  be  well  packed  In  fitting  so  as 
to  hold  sufficient  moisture.  We  make 
our  rows  from  4  feet  to  AV^  feet  apart. 
The  rows  are  now  spaced  so  that  the 
plants  will  be  from  18  Inches  to  24 
inches  apart. 

Our    plants    are    all    trimmed,    not 
leaving  any  berries  or  stems  and  not 
over   two   or    three   leaf    stems.      The 
roots   are  dampened   and   dropped   as 
set.    We  use  the  mound  setting.    Take 
some  mellow  dirt  and  make  a  mound 
in    the    row.      Divide    roots,    and    set 
center  of  root  stem  over  mound.    Pull 
in  mellow  earth  to  cover  well  the  roots 
up  to  the  height  of   the  crown.     Be 
sure  and  press  ground  very  firm.     A 
good  way  to  see  if  a  plant  is  well  set 
is  to  take  hold  of  top  and  pull  grad- 
ually.    If  plant  is  firm,  you  are  sure 
of  its  growth. 

We  generally  plant  about  400  sets  of 
four  different  kinds,  early,  medium  and 
late,  thus  making  their  bearing  season 
as  long  as  possible.  Our  earliest  are 
Mitchell's  Early;  Corsican  for  medium, 
and  Stevens*  Late  Champion  for  the 
late  variety.  This  makes  a  very  long 
bearing  season. 

We  do  not  fertilize  at  setting.     We 
allow  the  plants  to  start  well,  and  then, 
when   hoeing,   apply   a  small   handful 
of  a  good  fertilizer  around  each  plant. 
Strawberries  should  be  hoed  and  culti- 
vated often,  keeping  all  weeds  out.  The 
runners  should  be  placed  In  the  row 
or  aside  of  the  row  to  allow  an  open 
space  between  the  rows  for  convenience 
in    picking.      Also,   we    can   after   the 
first  picking  cultivate  them  and  make 
the  patch  nearly  as  good  a  bearer  the 
second  season. 


spring.  They  may  be  set  out  as  early 
in  the  spring  as  the  ground  can  be 
worked,  but  planted  at  this  time  the 
blossoms  that  appear  that  season 
should  be  pinched  off  to  make  stronger 
plants  and  a  better  crop  the  following 
spring. 

Always  keep  the  ground  clean  and 
well  cultivated.    As  soon  as  the  ground 
freezes  in   the  fall,   cover   entire   bed 
with  straw,  leaves  or  any  kind  of  good 
litter  to  protect  it  during  the  winter. 
Do  not  cover  the  bed   so  deep  as  to 
smother  the  plants  or  leave  it  on  long 
enough  in  the  spring  to  hinder  their 
growth.       Watch     for     indication     of 
growth;    as    soon   as   it   can    be   seen*, 
push    the    covering    away    from    the 
plants,  allowing  them  to  come  up.    This 
usually  is  in  April.    Do  not  remove  the 
covering  from  the  bed  except  at  each 
plant,    ad    this    enriches    the    ground, 
keeps  It  moist  and  keeps  down  weeds, 
also  keeps  the  fruit  clean.    Good  spring 
varieties     are     Monroe,     Sample     and 
William  Belt. 


A  team  of  horses,  the  pride  of  the 
transportation  department  of  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross,  after  five  years  of 
service  in  the  war,  in  five  armies,  has 
recently  been  demobilized  in  Grodno, 
Poland.  With  their  owner,  Tlmosh 
Niewicz,  they  have  returned  to  the 
peaceful  pursuit  of  farming.  During 
the  war  they  served  with  the  Russian, 
Austrian,  German,  French  and  Amer- 
ican forces. 


StrawlMrrias  ar« 
•  a •  y  to  grow, 
delicious  and 
proBtabU. 


N.  B.,  Conneautville,  Pa. —The 
strawberry  bed  should  not  be  too  far 
from  the  house,  although  far  enough 
that  the  chickens  will  not  get  the  first 
nicking.  It  should  be  on  good,  rich 
soil,  of  warm  location.  Rolling  ground 
to  the  south  or  east  is  best.  The  soil 
should  be  loose,  sandy  or  gravelly. 

I  find  It  better  to  take  a  pl^e  of 
ground  that  has  been  under  cultivation 
for  one  or  two  years,  so  that  the  weeds 


M.   A.   C,   Newtown  Square,  Pa.— 
We    are    never    without    a    patch    of 
strawberries,  and  by  setting  500  plants 
In  our  garden  It  affords  ample  for  our 
own  family  and  many  to  sell.    We  get 
the  best   plants   obtainable  and    from 
reliable  parties,   planting  as  early  as 
possible    In    the    spring   so   they    will 
have   a  long   growing  season   and   be 
well     started     before    the    hot,     dry 
weather  comes  on.     They  do  well  on 
ground  that  has  previously  been  grow- 
ing vegetables  such  as  potatoes,  as  it 
is  mostly  in  excellent  condition,  being 
well   fertilized.     Or  they   can   be  set 
after    plowing    under    a    green    cover 
crop    such    as    rye,    after   applying    a 
coat  of  manure,  but  never  on  sod  land, 
on  account  of  the  grub  that  will  cut 
the  plants.     Strawberries  will  do  well 
in  almost  any  soil  if  not  too  wet. 
I      There    are    perfect    blossoming    and 
imperfect  blossoming  plants.     The  Im- 
perfect  will    not   bear  a  full,    perfect 
crop    of    berries    without    the    perfect 
being  planted  among  them.     One  row 
of  perfect  to  every  five  rows  of   Im- 
perfect Is  about  right. 

As  for  the  best  varieties,  we  have, 
at  the  present  time,  selected  the  fol- 
lowing: Big  Joe  (perfect),  Paul  Jones 
(Imperfect)  and  Mary  (imperfect), 
planting  them  2  feet  apart  in  the  row, 
with  rows  3V2  feet  apart,  using  the 
matted  row  system.  .        ^       „ 

Keeping  them  free  of  weeds  and  well 
cultivated  and  blossoms  plucked  off  Is 
about  all  they  need  the  first  year,  ex- 
cept covering  with  straw  when  the 
ground  is  frozen. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  H.,  Needmore,  Pa.— Any 
good  soil  will  produce  strawberries  In 
abundance   If    given   the   proper   care, 
and  a  large  bed   Is  not  necessary  to 
have  plenty  for  home  use  and  some  to 
sell      Prepare   the  soil   thoroughly  to 
a   good    depth,    fertilize    It,   and   have 
the  bed  well  drained.     For  hand  cul- 
ture    set    plants    15    inches    apart    in 
row,  and  have  rows  2  to  2V2  feet  apart. 
To    produce    largest    and    best    fruit, 
pinch    runnerq,  off    as    soon    as    they 
appear,   but   If   new   sets   are   wanted, 
at  least  some  of  them  should  be  left  on. 
The  best  time  to  start  the  plants  is  in 
August.      Planted    at    this    time,    they 
will   bear  a   good   crop   the  following 


Strawberries 


June  to  October 

THE  Strawberry  Season  no  longer 
ends  with  the  Fourth  of  July, 
at  least,  not  for  those  who  grow 
Harrisons'  EJverbearing  Strawber- 
ries. These  delicious  berries  are 
successfully  grown  for  market  as 
well  as  for  the  home  table.  The 
supply  of  ripe  berries  lasts  until 
severe  frosts  come. 

Harrisons'  Strawberry  Plants  are 
grown  in  the  heart  of  the  world's 
greatest  commercial  strawberry  sec- 
tion. You  may  choose  among  over 
30  varieties.  Progressive  Everbear- 
ing, early,  medium   and   late. 

Harrisons'  Strawberries,  dewber- 
ries, blackberries  and  raspberries 
keep  the  money  coming  In  a  steady 
stream.  Plant  small  fruits  between 
the  young  trees  and  make  your  or- 
chard pay  a  profit  from  the  start. 

Harrison's  Fruit  Trees  are  budded 
from  our  own  fruiting  orchards. 

Harrisons'  Evergreens,  Shade 
Trees.  Hedge  Plants  and  Flowering 
Shrubs  make  the  bleakest  home 
attractive. 
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set  aside  for  our  departed.     What  about 

your  local  burying  ground  and  community 

spirit  of  reverence?     What  are  some  go*)d 

plants  or  vines  to  decorate  the  Individual 

grave,  and  how  do  you  favor  treating  it? 

Tell  US  your  ideas  on  anything  about  the 

subject-    but   do   not   use    more   than    300 

words  In  expressing  them. 

C«f  yoar  contribution  in  marly.  If  it  doma  not 

roach  aa  at  Imaat  IS  daya  boform  fhm  datm  of 

iaauo,  it  will  6e  too  lato.  


May  1. — "Beds  and  Bedding*  has  been  sug- 
gested by  one  of  our  contributors  as  a 
suitable  topic  for  discussion.  Consider- 
ing that  even  the  healthiest  of  us  spend 
about  one-third  of  our  life  in  bed,  there 
ought  to  be  something  to  say  on  this 
sublect.  Whatever  your  opinion  Is.  please 
don't  express  It  In  more  than  300  words. 

M\Y  15.— Memorial  Day  and  Its  obseivaiue. 
Too  often  we  see  neglected  cemeteries 
and   lack  of  appreciation  of  this  one  day 


Practical  Plans  for  Interior  Decorations 


dining-room  door— if  that  dining-room 
is  also  Icitclien  and  laundry.  Too  many 
housekeepers  haVe  to  work  with  this 
handicap. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  H.,  Needmore,  Pa.— As 
there  will,  no  doubt,  be  more  sugges- 
tions for  the  living-rooms,  bedrooms, 
etc.,  than  the  kitchen,  I  will  say  a 
w<Jrd  in  l>ehalf  of  its  decorations.  At 
the  spring  cleaning  I  really  give  my 
kitchen  mbre  consideration  than  any 
other  part  of  the  house,  for  most  of 
my  indoor  hours  are  spent  in  It  during 
the  summer,  and  I  think  when  one  has 
cheerful  surroundings  it  really  makes 
work  a  pleasure.  There  is  plenty  of 
work  for  a  farmer's  wife,  canning,  pre- 
serving, jelly  making,  preparing  vege- 
tables for  the  meals,  etc.,  which  must 
usually  be  done  in  the  kitchen.  If  a 
1  neighbor  calls,  or  someone  on  bust-  ^ 
ness    stops   in   a   few   moments,   they 


usually  go  no  farther  than  the  kitchen. 
Then  why  not  have  it  comfortable  and 
cheerful,  especially  so  when  it  is  ex- 
tremely large  and  serves  as  bom 
kitchen  and  dining-room,  as  is  the 
case  with  us? 

If  the  linoleum  is  to  be  replaced  witu 
new  I  try  to  get  something  entirely 
different  from  that  which  was  used 
before  and  of  a  bright  and  pleasing 
design.  Then  comes  the  wall  paper. 
As  I  like  something  cheerful  and  which 
is  in  harmony  with  the  floor  covering, 
I  rather  like  a  medium  dark  paper, 
but  not  80  dark  as  to  be  dismal.  I  use 
scrim  for  glass  door  curtains,  window 
curtains,  mantle  drape  and  rocker 
cushions,  all  of  the  same  material,  and 
also  harmonize  with  the  wall  paper  as 
much  as  possible.  For  instance,  if  the 
wall  paper  is  lavender,  I  like  a  lavender 
border  in  my  scrim  and  as  much  the 
same  design  as  the  paper  as  possible. 


Mrs.  C.  D.,  Freedom,  Pa.— I  like  to 
commence    our    spring    housecleaning 
about  the  first  of  March  by  thinking, 
and  planning,  and  looking  at  catalogs, 
and    ordering    a    little   paint,    varnish, 
wall    paper    or    anything    that    seems 
necessary   to   make  our  rooms   pretty. 
Have    found    through    experience   that 
we  do  not  need  to  have  expensive  fur- 
niture to  make  our   rooms  attractive, 
as  paint  and  wall  paper,  plain  but  sub- 
stantial   furniture    and    window    cur- 
tains, all  harmonizing  as  to  color,  are 
what  we   want.     Have   also   found    in 
selecting  wall  paper  that  the  plain  or 
small    figured    or    striped    kinds    give 
more   pleasing  results  than   the   more 
expensive,    glaring    colors    with    large 
figures  or  stripes.     If  your  ceilings  are 
high,  use  plain  or  figured  wall  paper, 
and  if  low,  used  striped,  with  a  narrow 

border.  ,       ^       i.  *    „,^ 

After  we  have  ordered  what  we 
need,  we  then,  on  the  first  warm, 
bright  days,  clean  the  cupboards,  pan- 
try and  bureau  drawers.  Then  as  soon 
as  the  ground  is  dry,  and  a  day  we 
can  have  the  windows  and  doors 
opened,  we  take  out  our  rugs  and 
bedding  and  clean  them. 

We  have  linoleum  on  our  kitchen 
floor,  and  a  Congoleum  rug  on  our 
dining-room  floor.  We  H^e  it  very 
much,  as  it  does  not  need  to  be  lifted, 
and  also  lays  smooth  on  the  fioor. 
Have  any  of  The  Practical  Farmer 
readers  had  any  experience  with  a 
Congoleum  rug  on  a  bedroom  floor? 

We     have     never     used     a     vacuum 
cleaner.    As  soon  as  we  have  the  dust 
all  out  of  the  rooms  and  put  them  in 
order   again    (which   sometimes   takes 
a   week   or    more,    depending   on    how 
much    papering   or   painting   we   have 
to  do.  for  I  can  not  work  steadily  at 
it   as  I  have  to  stop  to  help  get  meals 
for  our  family  of  five,  also  look  after 
other  necessary  things).  I   rest  a  few 
days,   and   then   commence   the   cellar. 
We    never,    at    any    time    during    the 
winter,   allow   decayed    fruit   or   vege- 
tables   to    remain    in    the    cellar.      We 
whitewash  our  cellar  occasionally,  but 
have  found  that  if  a  box  or  crock  of 
lime  is  kept  in  the  cellar  it  will  help 
to  keep  it  sweet  and  dry. 

Most  of  us  know  how  necessary  it 
Is  to  clean  our  homes  occasionally  of 
trash  and  dust,  yet  we  sometimes  for- 
get that  our  minds  get  filled  with 
trash  and  rust.  Only  while  we  keep 
our  minds  devoted  to  God  are  we 
traveling  on  a  safe  road. 


very  good-looking  picture  if  the  real 
thing  can  not  be  bought.  1  do  not  like 
to  see  a  room  with  cheap  calendars 
and  unframed  pictures  all  over  the 
walls.  My  pictures  are  all  hung  fiat 
to  the  walls. 

My  floors  have  rugs  on  them.  The 
sitting-room  has  a  large  rug,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  floors  are  stained  and 
varnished,  with  small  rugs  on  the 
places  where  the  most  wear  comes. 
These  rugs  are  all  in  two  colors.  Some 
are  two  shades  of  tan.  and  those  in 
the  bedrooms  are  blue  and  white.  The 
shades  at  the  windows  are  all  a  dark 
green,  and  my  curtains  are  all  a  white 
scrim. 

My  home  is  a  comfort  to  me,  and  is 
very  simple.  I  wash  the  curtains  from 
one  room  every  week.  In  this  way 
they  are  always  "fresh,"  and  house- 
cleaning  has  lost  nearly  all  of  the  old, 
horrid  topsy-turvy  look  of  years  gone 
by.  I  never  take  up  one  room  -until 
all  the  rest  are  settled  back  if  I  can 
help  it. 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Snd  .ddr.B.  in  fCn.  .tafe  the  number  .nd  .i.e  of  each  pattern  yf"^-"*; "<*  ""f,  *f JTVI 
..ch      Addr.8.  FASHION  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FA^tMER.  PHILAD  A    PA 


Mrs.    C.    H.,    Howard,    N.    Y.— My 
rooms    downstairs    have    all    got    var- 
nished woodwork.     Those  upstairs  are 
done    in    white.      The    paper    is   all    a 
"dead"  tone.    I  do  not  like  large  figures 
in  my  wall  paper.    They  simply  furnish 
a   room.     I    paper  and   "go  over"   the 
woodwork  of  at  least   one  room   each 
housecleaning  time.    I  never  leave  any 
useless    furniture   or    bric-a-brac    in   a 
room.     I  like  a  few  good  pictures,  but 
not   more  than   four.      Some   are   just 
the  cover  of  a  magazine  that  has  re- 
produced   a   good    painting.      These    I 
mount  by  taking  a  clear  piece  of  glass 
the  size  of  the  picture,  a  piece  of  gray 
tape,  some  gray  paper  with  a  gummed 
back    which  can  be  bought  at  a  book 
store    and   a  little  care   will   make  a 


Mrs.  G.  M.,  Dryden,  N.  Y.— I  have 
learned  that  varnished  wood  is  not 
good  for  finishing  low  rooms.  Our 
house  is  old  fashioned  and  the  rooms 
low.  The  woodwork  Is  in  very  good 
condition,  but  its  varnished  surface 
will  be  removed  this  spring  and  re- 
placed with  white  with  an  ivory  tint, 
or  a  pure  white.  I  have  experimented 
with  a  few  of  the  rooms,  and  the 
white  paint  Is  so  much  more  cheerful 
and  makes  the  rooms  seem  larger  and 
higher. 

I  shall  use  grays  or  neutral  colors 
in  papers,  with  a  tinge  of  rose  in  the 
living-room,  as  the  light  in  that  room 
is  all  on  one  side,  to  the  east.  Here 
we  expect  to  put  in  a  bay  window  with 
a  low,  built-in  window  seat.  I  would 
love  to  fill  the  window  with  plants,  but 
shall  not,  as  the  light  is  all  needed 
for  the  room.  I  shall  have  cushions 
made  for  the  window  seat,  with  gray 
and  rose  predominating. 

Our  big  kitchen  .has  been  used  also 
as  dining-room  for  the  past  two  years. 
This  spring  we  shall  divide  it  in  two. 
using  about  two-thirds  of  the  space  for 
kitchen,  and  the  rest,  with  what  is 
now  a  built-in  porch,  for  a  new  dining- 
room.  The  wall  that  is  now  next  to 
the  porch  will  be  set  out  flush  with  the 
side  of  the  house,  and  the  cellar  Is 
already  under  the  porch  floor,  so  the 
new  space  will  be  warm,  and  the 
cellar  warmer  than  when  only  the 
porch  floor  covered  that  part.  A  big 
piece  of  plate  glass  has  already  been 
placed  In  the  door  for  extra  light,  and 
there  will  be  one  large  window,  divided 
in  two  sashes  so  it  can  be  opened  in 
hot  weather.  This  window  will  be 
used  for  a  few  flowers,  and  a  bird 
feeding  shelf  will  be  built  at  the  sill 
outside  which  can  hold  a  plant  box 
In  summer. 

The  idea  of  the  new  dining-room  was 
my  husband's.  After  he  had  been  left 
alone  to  do  the  housework  for  a  few 
weeks  during  my  illness,  he  decided 
that  that  arrangement  would  do  more 
towards  solving  the  problem  of  a  neat, 
attractive  house  than  any  other  of 
similar  expense.  It  is  most  difficult  to 
present  a  tidy  appearance  at  all  times 
when    the    main    entrance    Is    at    the 


IMtoa Ladles'    waist.      Out    In    sizes    .^0 

to  44  Inches  bust  meaHure.  A  frilly  edge 
to  the   roll   collar  lends  a  dainty   touch. 

fMM><> r^jidles'    Apron.      Cut    in    sizes   30. 

40  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  The  back 
section,  extending  to  the  waist,  la  cut  In 
on   with  the  front. 

«.%«« Ladies'   and  misses'   blouse.     Cut 

In  sizes  34.  36,  38.  40  and  42  Inches  bust 
mea-Jure.  This  simple  slip-over  blouse  Is 
attractively  trimmed  with  wool  embroidery. 

0503 Child's   rompers.     Cut  In  sizes  1. 

2  4  and  6  years.  Pockets  of  chambray 
are  applied  to  stand  at  each  side  In  a 
perky   fashion.  ,. ,.       ...  _   , 

»B»R Girls'  and  child's  nightgown.    Cut 

In  sizes  1,  2  to  14   years.     The  nightgown 


ran  be  made  with  either  a  high  or  low 
neckline. 

ftR7<t Ladles'  and  misses'  dress.     Cut  In 

sizes  10  years,  and  30  to  42  Inches  bust 
measure.  Contrasting  material  Joins  the 
lower  section  of  the  skirt  to  the  waist. 

HOn2 Ladles'  skirt.     Cut  In  sizes  24  to 

32  Inches  waist  measure.  The  uneven 
tunic  is  fitted  at  the  top,  and  drops  In  a 
long  point  at  the  front  and  back. 

»Bf»7. — Ladles'  two-piece  skirt.  Cut  in 
sizes  20  to  32  inches  bust  measure.  A  line 
of  buttons  emphasizes  the  seam  at  the  right 
side. 

IMJ01 — Ladle.V  house  dress.  Cut  In  sizes 
30  to  44  Inches  bust  measure.  The  novel 
waist  closing  adds  a  decorative  touch. 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Owinc  to  the  number  of  department*  in  The  Practical  Parmer,  we  are  unable  to  illustrate  aa 
many  pattern*  aa  we  would  like,  therefore,  we  publiah  for  the  benefit  *f  our  reader*,  four  time* 
,  -ear  a  quarterly  faahion  magatine  called— '  Every  \Voman  Her  Own  Dreeemaker"— which 
illuatrate*  hundred*  of  the  mo*t  practical  atyle*  for  ladie*.  mis*e*  and  children,  and  tell*  how 
to  make  all  kind*  of  garment*.  The  regular  price  of  thi*  book  i*  10  cent*  a  copy,  but  we  will 
■and  it  poatpaid  for  5  cent*,  or  if  you  will  order  it  at  the  aame  time  that  a  pattern  it  ordered 

we  will  aend  a  copy  of  the  lataet  at  2  cent*  po*tpaid.     Addre** 

FAIHION  DBPARTMBNT.  THB  PF.ACTICAL  PARIfBR.  PHILADBLPHIA.  PA 
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I  usually  make  my  curtains  In  the 
colonial  style,  as  they  are  more  con- 
Tehient  than  any  other  I  have  used, 
especially  during  the  summer  when 
windows  have  to  be  washed  o"en.  i 
use  brass  extension  curtain  r^as  lor 
both  doors  and  windows.  ^These  are 
easily  kept  clean,  and  curtains  can  be 
taken  down  and  replaced  In  a  lew 
moments.  If  the  ^^oodwork  Is  r^ 
painted.  It  Is  also  in  keeping  with  the 
other  decorations. 

I  like  my  kitchen,  and  find  it  Just 
as  cheerful  as  any  other  part  of  the 
h^use!  S  I  really  think  my  neigh- 
bors  do,  too.         • 

M.  A-  C.,  Newtown  Square,  Pa.— 
A  housekeeper  thinks  not  only  of 
housecleaning.  but  of  the  improve^ 
ments  she  may  make  while  doing  it. 
If  carpet  is  beginning  to  show  wear, 
It  can  be  taken  up,  the  worn  parts 
cut  out,  and  the  remainder  made  Into 
a  rug  or  rugs,  then  oiling  or  shel- 
lacking the  floor  around  them. 

One   of   the  decorations   or    rather 
improvements  In  the  home  that  J  think 
will  be  met  with  much  appreciation  by 
all  is  having  the  kitchen  treated  to  a 
new  wall  covering,  as  there  Is  where 
it  should  be  the  brightest,  where  It  is 
often   the    gloomiest,   rendered   so   by 
the   color   of   the  ^alls.     I    have  ^one 
in    mind    that    was    painted    a    dark 
brown.    I  suppose  the  Idea  was  to  hide 
the  dirt,  but  it  showed  soils  and  scars 
more   than    light    colors    would    have 
done.     Recently,  instead  of  f  ving  the 
wall  its  regular  spring  washing,  they 
had  the  painter  to  paint  it  according 
to    his    own    Jvidgment.   which   was    a 
beautiful   cream   or   buff   on   the   siae 
walls   and   a   robin's-egg   blue   on   the 
ceiling.      The    change    of    color   trans- 
formed  that  kitchen  «rom   a  g\oomy, 
dark  place  to  a  cheerful,  bright  one 
One   could   hardly  realize  It  was  the 
Rame  olace.  as  It  now  was  a  thing  or 
beauty  and  a  joy,  especially  to  the  ones 
that    spent   a   great   portion   of   their 
time  in  it. _______^ 

Food  for  Window  Plants 
Every  window  gardener  wants  a 
cheap  fertilizer  for  Plants  that  is  not 
objectionable  to  handle.  The  bureau 
of  plant  industry,  Pennsylvania  D^ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  suggests  the 
following  mixture,  known  as  Wagner  s 
solution,  the  Ingredients  for  which 
are  easily  obtainable  at  any  drug 
store:  Ammonium  phosphate,  2  ounces; 
sodium  nitrate,  1%  ounces;  potassium 
nitrate,  1%  ounces;  ammonium  sul- 
phate. 11/^  ounces.  Dissolve  these  salts 
In  five  pints  of  water,  and  keep  this 
as  a  stock  solution.  For  use  on  the 
soil  in  which  the  plants  are  growing, 
dilute  four  ounces  of  this  solution  in 
three  gallons  of  water,  or  if  only  a 
small  amount  is  to  be  used,  di  ute  at 
the  rate  of  one  ounce  to  a  gallon  or 
water.    Apply  to  the  soil  frequently. 


Home-made  Fireless  Cooker 

The  fireless  cooker  boom  is  on 
among  the  thrifty  housewives  In  the 
state  of  New  Jersey.  A  wooden  but- 
ter tub,  painted  to  match  the  kitchen 
furnishings,  with  handles  and  casters 
fastened  on,  packed  with  crumpled 
newspapers  and  lined  with  asbestos — 
this  Is  the  home-made  fireless  cooker. 
Aluminum  utensils  are  used  in  it,  and 
If  the  owner  wants  to  do  baking  or 
roasting,  soapstones  B^ake  effective 
radiators. 

Fireless  cooker  bees  arranged  by 
the  home  demonstration  agents  of 
various  counties  have  been  very  popu- 
lar among  the  women  who  have  an  eye 
to  economy.  Each  guest .  arrives  with 
a  butter  tub  under  her  arm,  and  de- 
parts with  a  completed  fireless  cooker. 
Considerable  is  saved  by  co-operative 
buying  of  asbestos,  aluminum  utensils 
and  soapstones. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  or  more 
cookers  have  been  evolved  in  three 
counties  alone  through  these  bees. 
Mrs.  Frank  App,  state  leader  of  home 
demonstration,  has  prepared  a  set  of 
directions  for  making  the  cooker, 
which  anyone  may  have  by  sending  a 
request  to  the  state  agricultural  col- 
lege at  New  Brunswick  for  EJxtension 
Circular  4,  "Use  a  Home-Made  Fireless 
Cooker." 

Control  of  Clothes  Moths 

Packing  woolen  goods,  lurs  and  rugs 
in  tightly  sealed  pasteboard  boxes  or 
wrapping  them  in  paper  will  prevent 
clothes  moths  and  carpet  beetles  from 
destroying    them,    according    to    ento- 
mologists of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta- 
tion.    Frequent   brushing   and   airing 
pr^yents  the   insects    from  getting  a  | 
foothold.     Steam  cleaning  and  the  use 
of  gasoline  in  cracks  in  floors   or  in 
storage   boxes   are  also   recommended 
to    control    these    pests.      Napthalene 
tends  to  repel  moths.  ^ 


may  be  Insulated  acceptably  by  means 
of  sheet  asbestos  cut  to  fit  all  sides  of 
the  oven.  The  4|)or  will  probably  have 
to  go  without  Insulation. 

A  new  wrinkle  in  cake  making: 
Spread  the  filling  on  the  bottom  of 
the  layers;  the  bottom  is  more  porous 
than  the  top,  and  receives  the  filling 

better. 

One  woman  has  abandoned  the  tooth- 
pick test  to  determine  when  a  cake  is 


done.  She  touches  the  cake  gently 
on  top;  If  the  cake  springs  baclB 
quickly,  she  knows  it  is  done. 

Persons  who  have  suffered  from  in- 
somnia have  benefited  by  a  glass  of 
buttermilk  at  night  It  is  said  to 
Induce  sleep. 

Pans  In  which  food  has  been  burned 
may  be  cleaned  readily  after  they  have 
been  sprinkled  with  dry  baking  powder 
and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  while. 


What  Our  Farm  Women 
Ask  and  Answer 


>  -•• 


"Have  any  Practical  Farmer  read- 
ers had  experience  with  a  Congoleum 
rug  on  a  bedroom  floor?""  asks  Mrs. 
C.  D.,  of  Pennsylvania. 

To  dispose  of  surplus  kittens,  pro- 
cure a  box  with  a  tight-fitting  lid. 
make  a  soft  bed  Inside,  place  the 
kitties  In,  and  when  they  are  asleep, 
drop  In  a  piece  of  cotton  with  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  chloroform  on  It,  and  shut 
the  lid  well.  In  an  hour  the  contents 
will  be  ready  for  burial;  the  little 
creatures  Vill  have  passed  to  the 
"happy  hunting  ground"  In  their 
sleep.  This  is  more  humane  than 
dropping  them  by  the  road  or  giving 
them  to  persons  who  starve  or  mis- 
treat their  pets.  Deformed  chickens 
or  badly  wounded  animals  may  be 
killed  in  the  same  manner.  O.  J. 

An  experienced  housekeeper's  rule: 
Loaves  of  bread  are  ready  for  baking 
when  they  have  doubled  their  original 
iiize. 


Homespun  Yam  from  Ithaca 

Clean  hands  and  clean  teeth  are  <;on- 
duclve  to  a  happy  stomach. 

If  the  bones  of  lamb  you  see  at  the 
butcher's  are  white,  it  is  a  good  indi- 
cation that  the  lamb  is  mutton.  Bones 
in  lamb  are  reddish. 

"Self-Study  Outlines  for  Promoting 
Thrift"  is  the  title  of  a  bulletin  the 
state  college  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  will  send 
you  for  the  asking.    Ask  for  H.  125. 

A  strip  of  glazed  paper  pinned  tightly 
around  the  circumference  of  a  cake  be- 
fore It  is  frosted  keeps  the  frosting 
where  it  Belongs.  When  the  frosting 
has  set,  the  paper  can  be  easily  re- 
moved by  means  of  a  knife  blade  wet 
in  hot  water. 

An  Iron-poor  diet  means  a  poor  qual- 
ity of  blood,  weakened  tissues  and  a 
run-down  body.  Green  vegetables, 
fruits  arid  vegetables  in  general,  break- 
fast cereals,  breads  made  from  whole 
grain  products,  and  eggs,  are  rich 
sources  of  iron. 

The  old-time  wooden  spoons  still 
have  their  advantages.  They  are 
lighter  than  metal,  make  less  noise, 
do  not  scratch  metal  surfaces,  and  do 
not  discolor  the  hand. 

Most  women  like  a  corner  of  the  gar- 
den all  their  own.  You  may  want, 
then,  a  copy  of  the  new  garden  bulletin 
which  the  state  college  of  agriculture 
at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has  just  published.  It 
is  F.  145. 

When  cake  batter  is  put  into  the 
pan,  if  the  batter  Is  brought  up  against 
the  sides  of  the  pan  so  that  the  center 
of  the  cake  Is  lower  than  the  sides, 
the  cake  will  not  be  likely  to  rise  so 
high  in  the  center  that  ii  cracks  open. 
"Saving  Strength."  Every  woman 
is  interested.  Ask  for  bulletin  H.  25 
of  the  state  college  of  agriculture  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

How  many  cups  hang  over  the 
kitchen  faucet?  There  ought  to  be 
one  for  each  member  of  the  family.  It 
will  help  greatly  to  prevent  the  spread 

It  is  estimated  that  90  per  cent  of 
heat  supplied  for  baking  in  ga.s  and  oil 
stove  ovens  Is  lost  through  the  sides 
of  the  pven.     Most  ovens  of  this  type 


DURABLE       _, 

MM  HOSIEKt 


Made  Strong— t  Where 
the  Wear  is  Hardest 


Honest  wear  is  honest 
worth  in  hosiery 

FOR  men  who  are  always  on 
their    feet  —  and    women    and 
children  too,  here  is  honest  hosiery. 
Serviceable  stockings  that  look  bet- 
ter and  wear  longer.    Styles  include 
socks  and  stockings  for  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family.     Light   weight 
styles  for  dress.     Heavier  weights 
for  work-day   and  outdoor  wear. 
Comfortable,  good-looking  stockings 
for  long  months  of  wear,  without 
holes.    Every  pair  of  Durable-DUR- 
HAM  Hosiery  has  the  same  honest 
quality.    Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  Durable-DURHAM,  and  look  for 
the  trade  mark  ticket  attached  to 
every  pair. 
DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS 

DURHAM,  N.  C. 
Sale*  Office,  88  Leonard  Street,  New  York 
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Dyed  Her  Faded 
Skirt,  Also  a  Coat 

^'Diamond  Dyes"  Make  Shabby  Apparel 
Just  Like  New—So  Easy! 


Don't  worry  about  perfect  results.  Use 
'^Diamond  Dyes,"  guaranteed  to  give  a 
new,  rich,  fadeless  color  to  any  fabric, 
whether  wool,  silk,  linen,  cotton  or  mixed 
goods,— dresses,  blouses,  stockings,  skirts, 
children's  coats,  draperies, — everythmgl 

A  Direction   Book   is   in   package. 

To  match  any  material,  have  dealer 
•how  you  **D\amon4.  Dye"  Color  Card. 


NINE  MONTHS  TO  PAY 

Immediate  poaseasfoB  on  oar  lib*^ 
eral  Eaay  MentMy  Payiweiit  plan 
— tbe  moat  liberal  termaeear  oiiared 
on  a  hiab  vrade  bicycle. 

rACTMIV  TO  mbcil  prleea  aave 
TOO  money.  We  make  oar  bicycles 
in  oar  own  iMw  iiie<el  fmotmry  and 
■ell  direct  to  you.  We  put  real 
quality  in  them  and  oo?  bicyclee 
maet  aatiafy  you. 

44  STVLKS,  colors,  and  a'cea  to 
ebooee  from  inour  f  araoaa  lt4lMIKW 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

DEPARTED   SPIRITS 

As    the    evenings    grew    colder    the 
camp    chairs    on    the    mesa    were    de- 
serted,  and    the    chattering   "chasers 
gathered  indoors,  sometimes  in  one  or 
another  of  the  airy  tent  cottages,  some- 
times before  the  cheerful  blaze  ot  tne 
logs  in  the  fireplace  of  the  parlors,  but 
oftenest  of  all  they  flocked  into  No.  6 
of  McCormick  Building,  where  David 
was  confined  to  his  cot.    Always  there 
was  laughter  in  No.  6,  merry  jesting, 
ready    repartee.      So    it    became    tho 
mecca  of  those  who,  even  more  assidu- 
ously than  they  chased  the  cure,  sought 
after  laughter  and  joy.    In  the  Parlore 
the  guests  played  cards,  but  in  No.  b, 
deferring    silently   to    Davids   calling, 
they  pulled  out  checkers  and  parchessl, 
and  fought  desperate  battles  over  the 
boards.     But  sometimes  they  fingered 
the  dice  and  the  checkers  idly,  leaning 
back    in    their   chairs,    and   talked    of 
temperatures,    and    hypodermics,    ana 
doctors,  and  war,  and  ghpsts 

"I  know  this  happened,"  said  the  big 
Canadian   one  night.     "It  was   in  my 
own  home,  and  I  was  there,  so  I  can 
swear  to  every  word  of  it.     We  came 
out  from  Scotland,  and  took  up  a  big 
homestead  in  Saskatchewan.    We  threw 
up  a  log  house,  and  began   living  in 
it  before  it  was  half  done.     Evenings 
the    men    came   in    from   the    ranches 
around,  and  we  sat  by  the  fire  in  the 
kitchen   and   smoked  and  told  stories. 
Joined   onto   the  kitchen  there  was  a 
shed    which  was  intended  for  a  sum- 
mer'kitchen.     But  just  then   we  had 
half  a  dozen  cots  in  it,  and  the  hands 
slept  there.    One  night  one  of  the  boys 
said  he  had  a  headache,  and  to  escape 
the  smoke  in  the  kitchen,  wli  ch  was 
too  thick  to  breathe,  he  went  into  the 
shed  and  lay  down  on  a  cot.     It  was 
still    unfinished,    the    shed    was.    and 
there  were  three  or  four  wide  boards 
laid   across  the  rafters  at  the  top  to 
keep  them  from  warping  in  the  damp. 
Baldly  lay  on  his  back  and  stared  up 
at  the   roof.     Suddenly  he  leaped  off 
the  bed.     We  all  saw  him;  there  was 
no  door  between  the  rooms.    He  leaped 
off.  and  dashed  through  the  lf\tchen 
••  'What's  the  matter?'  we  asked  him. 
•"Let  me  alone;    I  want  to  get  out 
of  here,'  he  said,  and  shot  through  the 

"We  caught  just  one  glimpse  of  his 
face  It  was  ashen.  We  went  on  smok- 
Ine  'He's  a  crazy  Frenchman,'  we 
Bald,  and  let  it  go.  But  my  brother 
was  out  in  the  bam.  and  he  corralled 

him  going  by.  ,.      ^      ,  u     ooi^ 

"'I  am  going  to  die.  Don.  he  said. 
«I  was  lying  on  the  bed.  looking  up 
at  the  rafters,  and  I  saw  the  men  come 
In  and  take  the  big  white  board  and 
malte  it  into  a  coffin  for  me.  I  am 
goin^   home;    I   want   to  be  with   my 

"Don  came  in  soared  stiff,  and  told 
us.  and  we  said.  'Pooh,- pooh,'  and  went 
on  smoking.  But  about  eleven  o  clock 
a  couple  of  fellows  from  another  ranch 
came  over  and  said  their  boss  had  died 
that  afternoon  and  they  could  not  find 
the  right  sized  boards  for  the  coffin. 
They  wanted  a  good  straight  one  about 
six  feet  six  by  fourteen  inches.  We 
looked  in  the  bams  and  the  sheds^d 
could  not  find  what  they  wanted.  Then 
we  went  into  the  lean-to.  where  there 
were  some  loose  boards  in  the  corner, 
but  they  wouldn't  do. 

"  'Say '  said  one  of  them,  'how  about 
that  white  board  up  there  in  the 
rafters?    About  right,  huh?' 

"We  pulled  it  down,  and  it  was  just 
the  size.  They  were  tickled  to  get  it. 
for  they  hated  to  drive  twelve  miles  to 
town    through    snowdrifts    over   their 

heads.  ,        ^   j.*.  * 

"'That's  the  big  white  board  that 
Daldy  saw,'  said  Don  suddenly.  Yes, 
by  George!  We  sent  for  Baldy  that 
night  to  make  sure,  and  it  was  Just 


what  he  had  seen,  and  the  very  men 
that  came  for  the  board.  Baldy  was 
mighty  glad  he  wasn't  the  corpse. 

"Mercy,"   said   Carol,  twitching  her 
shoulders.    "Are  you  sure  it  is  true? 

"Gospel   truth.     I   was   right  there. 
I  took  down  the  board."     ^^  ^  „       ,  , 
"I  know  one  that  beats  that,'    said 
►the  Scotchman  promptly.     "They  have 
a  sayin'  over  in  my  country  that  if 
you  have  a  dream  or  a  vision  of  men 
comin'   toward   you   carryin'   a  coffin, 
you  will  be  in  a  coffin  inside  of  three 
days.     One  night  a  neighbor  of  mine, 
next  farm,  was  comin'  home  late,  piped 
as  usual,  and   as  he   came  zigzaggin 
down  a  dark  lane,  he  looked  up  sud- 
denly and  saw  four  men  marchin   sol- 
emnly toward   him,   carryin'   a  coffin 
McDougall    clutched    his    head.       God 
help  me,'  he  cried.     'It  is  the  vision 
Then  he  turned  in  his  tracks  and  shot 
over  a  hedge  and  up  the  bank,  screamin 
like    mad.      The    spirits    carryin  ^  the 
coffin  yelled  at  him.  and.  droppin    the 
coffin,  started   up   the   hill   after   him. 
But  McDougall  only  yelled  louder  and 
ran   faster,  and   finally  they  lost  him 
in  the  hills.    So  they  went  back.    They 
were  not  spirits  at  all,  and  it  was  a 
real  coffin.     A  woman  had  died,  and 
they  were  takin'  her  in  to  town,  ready 
for  the  funeral  next  day.    But  the  next 
day    we    found    McDougall    lyin     face 
down   on   the    grass   ten    miles   away, 

stone  dead."  ,    ».   «»  j 

The  girls  shivered,  and  Carol  shuffled 

her  chair  closer  to  David's  bed. 

"Ran   himself   to   death?"   suggested 

David. 

"Well   he  died,"  said  the  Scotchman. 

"Is  it  true,"  asked  Carol,  glancing 
fearfully  through  the  screen  of  the 
porch  into  the  black  shadows  on  the 

I  "^"Absolutely  tme,"  declared  the 
Scotchman.  "I  was  in  the  searchin 
party  that  found  him." 

"I_I  don't  believe  in  spirits— I  mean 
haunting  spirits,"  said  Carol,  stiffening 
her  courage  and  her  backbone  by  a 
strong  effort. 

"How  about  the  ghosts  that  drove 
the  men  out  into  the  graveyards  in 
the  Bible  and  made  them  cut  up  all 
kinds  of  funny  capers,  and  finally 
haunted  the  pigs  and  drove  em  into 
the  lake?"  said  Barrows  slyly. 

"They  were,  not  ghosts,"  protested 
Carol  quickly.  "Just  evil  spirits.  They 
got  drowned,  you  know— ghosts  don  t 

drown."  ^  ^   ,  .  „ 

"It  does  not  say  they  got  drowned, 
contradicted  Barrows.  "My  Bible  does 
not  say  it.  The  pigs  got  drowned. 
And  that  is  what  ghosts  are— evil 
spirits,  very  evil.  They  were  too  s  ick 
to  get  drowned  themselves;  they  just 
chased  the  pigs  in.  and  then  went  off 
haunting  somebody  else." 

Carol  turned  to  David  for  proof,  and 
David  smiled  a  little. 

"Well"  he  said  thoughtfully,  'per- 
haps it  does  not  particularly  say  the 
ghosts  were  drowned.  It  says  they 
went  into  the  pigs,  and  the  pigs  were 
drowned.  It  does  not  say  anything 
about  the  spirits  coming  out  in  ad- 
vance, though." 

Carol  and  Barrows  mutually  tri- 
umphed over  each  other,  claiming 
personal  vindication.  .      *       mr, 

"Do  you  believe  in  ghosts,  Mr. 
Duke?"  asked  Miss  Tucker  in  a  soft, 
respectful  voice,  as  if  resolved  not  to 
antagonize  any  chance  spirits  that 
might  be  prowling  near. 

"Call  them  psychic  phenomena,  ana 
I  may  say  that  I  do."  said  David. 
"How  do  you  explain  It,  then?    she 

^^"I  expiain  It  by  saying  It  Is  a  phe- 
nomenon which  can  not  be,explalned. 
he  evaded  cleverly. 

"But  that  doesn't  get  us  anywhere, 
does  it?"  she  protested  vaguely.  Does 
it—does  it  explain  anything?         ^^ 

"It  does  not  get'  us  anywhere,     be 


agreed,    "but    it    gets   me    out   of   the 
difficulty  very  nicely."  „ 

"I  know  a  good  ghost  story  myself, 
said  Nevlus.     "It  Is  a  dandy.     ItvfiW 
make  your  blood  run  cold.    Once  there 

was  a "  ,,.  1.     * 

"I  do  not  believe  in  tolling  ghost 
stories."  said  Miss  Landbury.  "There 
may  not  be  any  such  thing,  and  I  do 
not  believe  there  is,  but  if  there  should 
happen  to  be  any,  it  must  annoy  them 
to  be  talked  about."* 

"You  shouldn't  say  you  don't  believe 
in  them,"  said  Miss  Tucker.  "At  least 
not  on  such  a  dark  night.  Some  self- 
respecting  ghost  may  resent  it  and 
try  to  get  even  with  you." 

Miss  Landbury  swallowed  convul- 
sively and  put  her  arm  around  Carol's 
waist.'  The  sudden  wail  of  a  pack  of 
coyotes  wafted  in  to  them,  and  the 
girls  crouched  close  together. 

"Once  there  was  a  man " 

"It  is  your  play,  Mr.  Barrows,  said 
Miss  Landbury.  "Let's  finish  the  game. 
I  am  ahead,  you  remember." 

"Walt  till  I  finish  my  story,"  said 
Nevlus,  grinning  wickedly.'' It  is  tw) 
good   to    miss,    about   curdling  blood, 

and  clammy  hands,  and " 

"Mr.  Duke,  do  you  think  It  U  re- 
ligious to  talk  about  ghosts?  Doesn  t 
it  say  something  in  the  Bible  about 
avoiding  such  things,  and  fighting  shy 
of  spirits  and  soothsayers  and  things 
like  that?" 

"Yes,  it  does,"  agreed  Nevlus,  before 
David  could  speak.  "That's  why  I 
want  to  tell  this  story.  I  think  it  is 
my  Christian  duty.  You  will  sure  fight 
shy  of  ghosts  after  you  hear  this.  You 
won't  even  have  nerve  enough  to  dream 

about  'em.    Once  there  was  a  man 

Carol  deliberately  removed  Miss 
Landbury's  arm  from  her  wai«t,  and 
climbed  ,up  on  the  bed  beside  David. 
Miss  landbury  shuffied  as  close  to  the 
bed  as  propriety  would  at  all  admit, 
and  clutched  the  blanket  with  desper- 
ate fingers.  Miss  Tucker  got  a  firm 
grip  on  one  of  Carol's  hands,  and,  after 
a  hesitating  pause,  ensconced  her  elbow 
snugly  against  David's  Bible  lying  on 
the  table.  Gooding  said  he  felt  a  draft, 
and  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  cot. 

"Once  there  was  a  man.  and  he  was 
In    love   with   two   women.     Oh,    yes. 
Mrs.   Duke,   it  can  be  done  all  right. 
I  haVe  done  it  myself— yes,  two  at  the 
same  time.     Ask  any  man;    they  can 
all    do    it.      Oh,    women    can't.      They 
aren't  broad-minded  enough.     It  takes 
a  man— his  heart  can  hold  them  all. 
The  girls  sniffed,  but  Nevlus  would  not 
be  sidetracked  from  his  story.     "Well, 
this  man  loved  them  both,  and  they 
were  both   worth  loving— young,  and 
fair,  and  wealthy.    He  loved  them  dis- 
tractedly.    He  loved  one  because  she 
was  soft  and  sweet  and  adorable,  and 
he  called  her  Precious.     He  loved  the 
other    because    she    was    talented    and 
brilliant,  a  queen  among  .women,  the 
center  of  every  throng,  and  he  called 
her  Glory.     He  loved  to  kiss  the  one. 
and  he  loved  to  be  proud  of  the  other. 
They  did  not  know  about  each  other; 
they    lived    in    different    towns.      One 
night   the   queenly   one   was   giving  a 
toast   at  a   banquet,   and  the  revelers 
were  leaning  toward  her,  drinking  in 
every  word  of  her  rich,  musical  voice, 
marveling  at  her  brilliancy,  when  sud- 
denly she  saw  a  tiny  figure  perch  on 
the  table  in   front  of  her  fiance— yes, 
he  was  fianceing  them  both.     The  lit- 
tle  figure  on   the  table   had   a  sweet, 
round,   dimply   face,  and  wooing  Ups, 
and  loving  eyes.     The  fiance  took  her 
in   his   arms,   and   stroked   the   round 
pink  chek,  and  kissed  the  curls  on  her 
forehead.     Glory  faltered,  and  tried  to 
brush  the  mist  from  before  her  eyes. 
She  was  dreaming— there  was  no  tiny 
figure  on  the  table.     There  could  not 
be        Lover— they     both     called     him 
Lover;  he  had  a  fancy  for  the  name- 
Lover  was  gazing  up  at  her  with  eyes 
full    of    pride    and    admiration.      She 
finished  hurriedly  and  sat  down,  wiping 
the    moisture    from    her   white   brow. 
'Such    a    strange    thing.    Lover,     she 
whispered.     'I  saw  a  tiny  figure  come 
tripping  up  to  you    and  she  caressed 
and   kissed   you.   and    ran   her   fingers 
over   your   lips   so   childishly   and— so 
^oringly,     and '       Lover     looked 


startled.     'What!'  ho  ejaculated.     For 
little    Precious    had    tricks   like    that. 
•Yes,  and  she  had  one  tiny  curl  over 
her  left  ear,  and  you  kissed  it.      You 
saw  that?'    'Yes.  just  now.'    She  lookwl 
at  him;    he  was  pale  and  disturbed. 
•Have  you  ever  been  married.  Lover? 
she  asked.    'Never,'  he  denied  quickly. 
But  he  was  strangely  sflent  the  rest 
of   the   evening.-    The   next    morning 
Glory  was  ill.     When  he  called,  they 
took  him  up  to  her  room,  and  he  sat 
beside  her  and  held  her  hand.      Aji- 
other    strange    thing    happened,     she 
said.     'The  little  beauty   who   kissed 
you   at   the   banquet   came   up   to   my 
bed.  and  put  her  arms  around  me  and 
caressed  and  fondled  me,  and  said  she 
loved  me  because  I  was  so  beautiful, 
and  her  little  white  arms  seemed  to 
choke  me,  and  I  struggled  for  breath 
and   floundered   out   of   bed,    and    she 
kissed  me  and  said  I  was  a  darling, 
and  tripped  away,  and— I  fainted. 

"Mr.   Nevlus,   that   isn't   nice,     pro- 
tested Miss  Landbury. 

"Lover   said   urgent  business   called 
him    out   of  town.     He   would    go   to 
Precious.     Glory  was  getting  freakish, 
queer.      Precious    never    had    visions. 
She  was  not  notlonate.    She  just  loved 
him  and  was  content.     So  he  went  to 
her.      She   dimpled   at  him  adoringly, 
and  led  him  out  to  her  bower  of  roses, 
and  sai  on  his  knee,  and  stroked  his 
eyes  with  her  pink  'finger  tips,  and  he 
kissed  the  little  curl  over  her  left  ear, 
and   thought   she  was  worth   a  doaen 
tempestuous    Glories.      But    suddenly 
she  caught  her  breath  and  leaned  for-    . 
ward.     He  spoke  to  her,  but  she  did 
not  hear.    Her  face  was  colorless,  and 
her  white  lips  were  parted  fearfully. 
For  she  saw  a  lovely,  radiant,  queenly 
woman,     magnificently   .gowned,     the 
center  of  a  throng  of  people,  and  Lover 
was  beside  her,  his  face  fiushed  with 
pride,  his  eyes  shining  with  admira- 
tion.    Her  fine  voice,  like  music,  held 
everyone  spellbound.    Precious  clasped 
her  tiny  hands  over  her  rosebud  ears 
and  shivered.     She  shut  her  eyes  hard 
and    opened    them,    and— what    non- 
sense!      There  was   no  queenly  lady; 
there  was  no  loud,  clear,  ringing  voice. 
But  her  ears  were  tingling.    She  turned 
to  Lover,  trembling. 

••  'How — how — how  funny,'  she  saia. 
•I  saw  a  radiant  woman  talking,  and 
she  fascinated  all  the  world,  and  you 
were  with  her.  adoring  her.    Her  yoiw 
was  like  music,  but  so  loud,  too  loud. 
It  crashed  in  my  ears;  It  deafened  me. 
"Lover's    brows    puckered    thought- 
fully.    'How  did  she  look?'  he  asked. 
"  'Tall  and  white,  with  crimson  Ups, 
and   black   hair   massed   high   on   her 
head.     And   her   voice   was   just   like 
music' 

"The  next  morning  Precious  was  ill. 
When  Lover  went  to  her  she  clung 
to  him  and  cried.  'The  lovely  lady, 
she  said,  'she  came  when  I  was  alone, 
and  she  said  I  was  a  beautiful  little 
doll,  and  she  would  give  me  music, 
music,  a  world  full  of  music.  And 
her  voice  was  like  a  bell,  and  It  grew 
louder  and  louder,  and  I  thought  the 
world  was  crashing  into  the  stars,  and 
I  screamed  and  fell  on  the  floor,  and 
when  I  awoke  the  music  was  gone, 
and— I  was  so  weak  and  sick.' 

"Lover  decided  to  go  back  to  Glory 
until    Precious    got    over    this    silly 
whim.     But  he  had  no  peace.     Glory 
was  constantly  tormented  by  the  lov- 
ing Precious.     And  when  he  returned 
to    Precious,    the   splendor   of   Glory » 
voice   was    with   her    day    and    nl^t. 
He  lost  his   appetite.     He   could   not 
sleep.     So  he  went  off  Into  the  woods 
alone  to  fish  and  hunt  a  while.     But 
one  night  as   he  fiat   in   his  tent   he 
heard     a     faint,     far-off     whisper     of 
music— Glory's  voice.     It  came  nearer 
and  nearer,   grew   louder   and  louder, 
until   It  crashed   In  his  ears  like  the 
clamor   of  worlds  banging  Into  stars, 
as   Precious   had   said.     And   then   he 
felt  a  tender  caressing  finger  on   his 
eyes,   and   soft   warm   arms   encircled 
his   neck,    and    soft    red    Hps    pressed 
upon  his.     Closer  drew  the  encircling 
arms,   more  breathlessly  the  red   Ups 
pressed  his.     He  struggled  for  breath, 
and  fought  to  tear  away  the  dimpled 
arms     'The  music  of  Glory's  voice  rose 
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Into  unspeakable  tumult;  the  warm 
pressure  of  Precious'  arms  rendered 
him  powerless.  He  fell  insensible,  and 
two  days  later  they  found  him — dead." 
There  was  a  brief  eloquent  silence 
when  Nevius  finished  his  story.  The 
girls  shivered. 

"A  true  story?"  queried  David, 
smiling. 

"A  true  story,"  said  Nevius  decidedly. 

"Um-hum.     Lover  was  alone  In  the 

woods,  wasn't  he?    How  did  his  friends 

find  out  about  those  midnight  spirits 

that  came  and  killed  him?" 

The  girls  brightened.  "Yes,  of 
course,"  chirped  Carol.  "How  did  folks 
find  out?" 

"Say,  be  reasonable,"  begged  Nevius. 
"Spoiling  another  good  story.  I  say 
it  is  a  true  tale,  and  I  ought  to  know. 
I,"  he  shouted  triumphantly,  "I  was 
Lover." 

Hooting  laughter  greeted  him. 
"But  just  the  same,"  contended  Bar- 
rows, "regardless  of  the  feeble  fabrica- 
tions of  senile  minds,  there  are  ghosts 
none   the  less.     The  night  before  we 
got    word    of   my    father's    death,   my 
sister  woke  up  In  the  night  and  saw 
a  white  shadow  In  her  window,  and  a 
voice — father's  voice — said:    'Stay  with 
me,  Flossie:  I  don't  want  to  be  alone.' 
She  told  about  it  at  breakfast,  and  it 
.  was  just  five  minutes  to  two  o'clock. 
And  an  hour  later  we  got  a  message 
that  father  had  died  at  two  that  night 
a  thousand  miles  away." 
"Honestly?" 
"Yes,  honestly." 

"I  knew  a  woman  In  Chicago,"  said 
Miss  Landbury,  "and  she  said  the  night 
before  her  mother  died  she  lay  down 
on  the  cot  to  rest,  and  a  white  shadow 
came  and  hovered  over  the  bed.  and 
she  saw  in  it,  like  a  dream,  all  the 
details  of  her  mother's  death  just  as 
It  happened  the  very  next  day.  She 
swore  it  was  true." 

"Don't  talk  any  more  about  white 
shadows,"  said  Carol.  "They  make  me 
nervous." 

"Wouldn't  it  be  ghastly  to  wake  up 
alone  in  a  little  wind-blown  canvas 
tent  in  the  dead  of  night  and  find  It 
shut  off  from  the  world  by  a  white 
shadow,  and  hear  a  low  voice  whisper, 
•Come,'  and  feel  yourself  drawn  slowly 
Into  the  shadow  by  invisible  clammy 
fingers 


knitted  curiously. 

"What  in   the  world  were  the  silly 
things  talking  about?"  she  wondered. 

"David  Duke."  Carol  was  informing 
her  husband  as  she  stood  over  him.  in 
negligee,  ready  to  "hop  in."  "I  shall 
let  the  light  burn  ^11  night,  or  I  shall 
sleep  In  the  cot  with  you.  I  won't 
run  any  risk  of  white  shadows  sitting 
on  me  in  the  dark." 
Why,  Carol 


"Don't."  cried  Miss  Landbury. 
"That's  not  nice,"  said  Carol. 
"Don't  scare  the  girls.  Barrows. 
Carol  will  sleep  under  the  bed  tonight." 
"I  am  with  the  girls  myself."  said 
Gooding.  "There  isn't  any  sense  get- 
ting yourself  all  worked  up  talking 
about  spirits  and  ghosts  and  things 
that  never  happened  In  the  world." 

"Oh,  they  didn't,  didn't  they?  Just 
the  same,  when  you  reach  out  for  a 
cough  drop  and  get  hold  of  a  bunch 
of  clinging  fingers  that  aren't  yours 
and  are  not  connected  with  anybody 
that  belongs  there — well,  I  for  one 
don't  take  any  chances  with  ghosts." 

A  sudden  brisk  tap  on  the  door  drew 
a  startled  movement  from  the  men 
and  a  frightened  cry  from  the  girls. 
The  door  opened,  and  the  head  nurse 
stood  before  them. 

"Ten-fifteen,"  she  said  curtly.  "Please 
80  to  your  cottages  at  once.  Mr.  Duke, 
why  don't  you  send  your  company  home 
at  ten  o'clock?" 

"Bad  manners.  Ministers  need  hos- 
pitality more  than  religion  nowadays. 
they  tell  us." 

"Oh,  Miss  David."  cried  Miss  Tucker, 
"won't  you  go  out  to  my  tent  with  me? 
I  feel  so  nervous  tonight." 

"What  is  the  matter?"  asked  the 
nurse  suspiciously,  looking  from  one 
to  another  of  the  flushed  faces  and 
noting  the  restless  hands  and  the  fear- 
ful eyes. 

"Nothing,  nothing  at  all.  but  my 
bead  aches,  and  I  feel  lonesome." 

The  nurse  contracted  her  lips  curi- 
ously.   "Of  course  1  will  go,"  she  said. 
"Let  me  come  too,"  said  Miss  Land- 
bury. rising  with  alacrity.     "I  have  a 
beadache  myself." 

Huddled  together  in  an  anxious 
group  they  set  forth,  and  the  nurse. 
like  a  good  sbephend,  led  her  little 
flock  to  shelter.  But  as  she  walked 
back   to   ber   poom,    ber    brows    were 


"Take  your  pick,  my  boy."  she  in- 
terrupted briskly.  "The  light  bums, 
or  I  sleep  with  you." 

"This  cot  is  hardly  big  enough  for 
one,"  he  argued.  "And  neither  of  us  can 
sleep  with  that  bright  light  burning." 
"David,"  she  wailed.  "I  have  looked 
under  the  bed  three  times  already,  but 
I  know  something  will  get  me  between 
the  electric  switch  and  the  bed." 

David  laughed  at  her.  but  said 
obligingly:  "Well,  jump  in  and  cover 
up  your  head  with  a  pillow,  and  get 
yourself  settled,  and  I  will  turn  off 
the  lights  myself." 

"It  is  a  sin  and  a  shame,  and  I  am 
a  selfish  little  coward,"  Carol  con- 
demned herself,  but  just  the  same 
she  was  glad  to  avail  herself  of  the 
privilege. 

A  little  later  the  white  colony  on 
the  mesa  was  in  darkness.  But  Carol 
could  not  sleep.  The  blankets  over 
l\er  head  lent  a  semblance  of  protection, 
but  most  distracting  visions  came  to 
her  wide  and  burning  eyes. 

"Are  you  asleep.  David?"  she  would 
call  at  frequent  intervals,  and  David's 
"Yes,  sound  asleep,"  gave  her  mo- 
mentary comfort. 

But  finally  he  was  awakened  from 
a  light  sleep  by  a  soft  pressure  against 
his  foot.  Even  David  started  nervously, 
and  "Ghosts"  fiashed  into  his  logical 
and  well-ordered  brain.  But  no.  it 
was  only  the  soft  and  shivering  form 
of  his  wife,  curling  herself  noiselessly 
into  a  ball  on  the  foot  of  his  cot. 
David  watched  her,  shaking  with 
silent  laughter.  Surreptitiously  she 
slipped  an  arm  beneath  his  feet,  and 
circled  them  in  a  deadly  grip.  If  the 
ghosts  got  her,  they  would  get  David's 
feet,  and  In  her  girlish  mind  ran.  a 
half-acknowledged  belief  that  the  Lord 
wouldn't  let  the  ghosts  get  as  good  a 
man  as  David. 

Wretchedly  uncomfortable  as  to  posi- 
tion, but  blissfully  assured  In  her 
mind,  she  fell  into  a  doze,  from  which 


a    boarding-house?      You     girls    stay 
here,  and  1  will  go  in  to  Carol's  bed. 

Give  me  my  bathrobe,  honey,  and " 

"Oh.  please."  gasped  Miss  Landbury. 
"And   leave   us  on   this   porch  with 
nothing   but   screen    around    us?"    ex- 
claimed   Carol.      "I    am    surprised    at 
you,  David." 

David  turned  his  face  to  the  wall. 
"Well,  make  yourselves  comfortable. 
Good  night,  giris." 

The  girls  stared  at  each  other  in 
the  darkness,  helplessly,  resignedly. 
Wasn't  that  just  like  a  man? 

"I  tell  you -what."  said  Carol  hope- 
fully, "let's  bring  the  mattress  and  the 
blankets  from  my  bed  and  put  them 
on  the  fioor  here  beside  David,  and  we 
can  all  sleep  nicely  right  together." 

"Oh,  that's  lovely,"  cried  Miss  Land- 
bury. "You  are  the  dearest  thing.  Mrs. 
Duke." 

Hurriedly,  and  with  bated  breath, 
they  raided  Carol's  bed.  tugging  the 
heavy  mattress  between  them,  quietly 
Ignoring  the  shaking  of  David's  cot, 
which  spoke  so  loudly  of  amusement. 
"I'll  crawl  right  in  then,"  said  Miss 
Landbury  comfortably. 

"I  sleep  next  to  David,  if  you  please," 
said  Carol  with  quiet  dignity. 

Miss  Landbury  obediently  rolled 
over,  and  Carol  scrambled  in  beside 
her. 


"Turn  off  the  light,"  suggested  David. 

"Oh.  yes.  Miss  Landbury.  turn  it  off» 
will  you?"  said  Carol  pleasantly. 

"Who.  me?"  came  the  ptartled  voice. 
"Indeed  I  won't." 

"David,      dearest,"      pleaded      Carol 

"Go  on  parade  in  mV  pajamas,  dear?" 
he  questioned  promptly. 

"Let's  both   go,  then,"  compromised 
Carol,    and    she    and    Miss    Landbury, 
hand   in   hand,   marched   like  Trojans 
to  the  switch  in  the  other  room,  Carol 
clicked   the   button,  and   then   came  a 
wild  and  inglorious  rush  back  to  the 
mattress  on  the  floor. 
"Good  night,  girls." 
"Good  night.  David.' 
"Good  night,  Mr.  Duke." 
"Good  night.  Miss  Landbury." 
"Good  night,  Mrs.  Duke." 
Then     sweet     and     blessed     silence, 
which  lasted  for  at  least  five  minutes 
before  there   sounded   a  distinct,   per- 
sistent rapping  on  their  door. 

Carol  and  Miss  Landbury  rushed  to 
the  protection  of  each  other's  arms, 
and  before  David  had  time  to  call,  the 
door  opened,  the  switch  clicked  once 
more,  and  Gooding,  his  hair  sticking 
out  In  evwy  possible  direction,  his 
bathrobe  flapping  ungracefully  about 
his  knees,  confronted  them. 

"This    is    a    shame,"    he    began    In- 


she   was   brought   violently   by   a  low 
whisper  in  the  room: 

"Mrs.  Duke." 

"Oooooo,"  moaned  Carol,  diving  deep 
beneath  the  covers. 

David  sat  up  quickly. 

"Who  is  there?" 

"It  is  I.  Miss  Landbury."  came  a 
frightened  whisper.  "Can't  I  stay 
with  you  a  while?  I  can't  go  to  sleep 
to  save  me — and.  honestly.  I  am  scared 
to  death." 

This  brought  Carol  forth,  and  with 
warm  and  sympathetic  hospitality  she 
turned  back  the  covers  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed.  and  said: 

"Yes,  come  right  in." 

David  nudged  her  remlndlngly  with 
his  foot.  "Since  there  are  two  of  you 
to  protect  each  other."  he  said,  laugh- 
ing, "suppose  you  go  in  to  Carol's  bed, 
and  leave  me  my  cot  in  peace." 

This  Carol  flatly  refused  to  do.  If 
Miss  Landbury  was  willing  to  share 
the  foot  of  David's  cot.  she  was  more 
than  welcome.  But  if  she  meant  to 
stand  on  ceremony  and  go  Into  that 
awful  big,  black  room  without  a  min- 
ister, she  could  go  by  herself,  that 
was  all.  Carol  lay  down  decidedly,  and 
considered  the  subject  closed. 

••I  don't  want  to  sleep,"  said  Miss 
Landbury  unhappily.  "I  am  not 
sleepy.  I  just  want  a  place  to  sit, 
where  I— I  won't  keep  seeing  things." 
"Turn  on  the  light,  Carol,"  said 
David.  "You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourselves,  both  of  you." 

"That's  all  right,"  defended  Carol. 
"You  are  a  preacher,  and  ghosts  don't 
bother^ — " 

"Don't  say  ghosts,"  chattered  Miss 
Landbury. 

"Well,  what  is  the  plan  of  pro- 
cedure?" inquired  David  patiently. 
"Are  you  going  to  turn  my  cot  into 


Bom  of  the  diverse  nations 
of  the  earth,  Americans  ap- 
preciate, now  more  than  ever 
before,  the  necessity  for  na- 
tional unity;  one  flag,  one 
purpose,  one  form  of  patriotic 
understanding. 

A  confusion  of  tongues 
makes  for  a  confusion  of 
ideas  and  principles.  Every- 
thing which  goes  toward  the 
up-building  and  maintenance 
of  a  one  language  people 
makes  for  national  strength 
and  national  progress. 

It  is  in  such  service  that 
the  Bell  Telephone  has  played 
so  vital  a  part.  Its  wires 
reach  every  corner  of  the 


^ed  Ancestors 

country,  making  intimate, 
personal  speech  between  all 
kinds  of  people  a  matter  of 
constsmt  occurrence. 

But  the  telephone  is  no  in- 
terpreter. If  its  far  reaching  ^ 
wires  are  to  be  effective,  those 
who  use  them  must  speak  the 
same  language.The  telephone 
best  serves  those  who  have 
become  one  with  us  in  speech. 

Yet  uniformity  of  language 
is  not  enough  frontkhose  who 
would  gain  the  greatest  good 
from  the  telephone,  neither  is 
financial  support  enough;  for 
complete  service  makes  essen- 
tial true  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  every  subscriber. 
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gratiatingly.    "I  know  It.    But  I've  got 
to  have  someone  to  talk  to.    I  can't  go 

to  Bleep,  and Heavens,  what's  that 

on  the  floor?"  ^    ^^.      ^      ^ 

"It  is  I  and  my  friend,  Miss  Land- 
bury,"  said  Carol  quietly.  "We  are 
having  a  slumber  party."  ^^ 

"Yes,    all    party    and    no    slumber, 
muttered  David. 

"Well,  I  am  glad  I  happened  in.  1 
was  lonesone  off  there  by  myself.  You 
know  you  do  get  sick  of  being  alone 
all  the  time.  Shove  over,  old  man, 
and  I'll  join  the  party." 

David  looked  at  him  in  astonishment. 
"Nothing  doing,"  he  said.    "This  cot 
isn't  big  enough  for  two.     Go  in  and 
use  Carol's  bed  if  you  like." 

"It's  too  far  off,"  objected  Gooding. 
"Be  sociable,  Duke." 

"There  isn't  any  mattress  there,  any 
how,"  said  Carol. 

They  looked  at  one  another  in  a 
quandary. 

"Go  on  back  to  bed,  Gooding,  said 
David  at  last.  "This  is  no  time  for 
conversation." 

Gooding  would  not  hear  of  it.  Here 
I  am,  and  here  I  stay,"  he  said  with 
finality  "I've  been  seeing  white 
shadows   and    feeling   clammy    fingers 

all  night."  . 

"Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do.' 
We've   got  a  full  house,  you   can  see 

that."  ^,        -     , 

"Go  and  get  your  own  mattress  and 
blankets  and  use  them  on  my  bed," 
urged  Carol. 

Miss  Landbury  turned  on  her  side 
and  closed  her  eyes.  She  was  taken 
care  of;  she  should  worry  over  Mr. 
Gooding!  ^      ^^         . 

"I  don't  want  to  stay  in  there  by 
myself."  said  Gooding  again.  "Isn  t 
there  room  out  here?" 

"Do  you  see  any?" 

"Well,  I'll  move  in  the  room  with 
you,"  volunteered  David. 

Miss  Landbury  sat  up  abruptly. 

"We  won't  stay  here  without  you, 
David,"  said  Carol. 

"I  tell  you  what,"  said  Gooding 
brightly,  "we'll  get  my  mattress  and 
put  It  in  the  room  for  me,  and  we  U 
move  David's  mattress  on  Carols  bed 
for  David,  and  then  we'll  move  the 
girls'    mattress    in    on    the    floor    for 

No  one  offered  objections  to  this  ar- 
rangement. "Hurry  up,  then  and  get 
your  mattress,"  begged  Carol.       I  am 

80  sleepy!"  ,         ^^        . 

"I  can't  carry  them  alone  through 
those  long,  dark  halls,"  Gooding  in- 
sisted. Miss  Landbury  would  not  ac- 
company him  without  a  third  party, 
Carol  flatly  refused  to  leave  dear  sick 
David  alone  in  that  porch,  and  at  last, 
in  despair,  David  donned  his  bathrobe, 
and  the  four  of  them  crossed  the  wide 
parlor,  traversed  the  dark  hall  to  Good- 
ing's room,  and  returned  with  mattress, 
pillows  and  blankets.  After  a  great 
deal  of  panting  and  pulling,  the  little 
party  was  settled  for  sleep. 

It  must  have  been  an  hour  later 
when  they  were  startled  into  sitting 
posture,  their  hearts  in  their  throats, 
by  piercing  screams,  which  rang  out 
over  the  mesa,  one  after  another  In 
quick  succession. 

"David,  David,  David,"  gasped  Carol. 
"I'm    right    here,    Carol;    we're    all 
right,"  he  assured  her  quickly. 

Miss  Landbury  swayed  dizzily  and 
fell  back,  half-conscious,  upon  the  pil- 
lows. Gooding  with  one  bound  landed 
on  David's  bed.  nearly  crushing  the 
breath  out  j|f  that  feeble  hero  of  the 
darkness.    ^^ 

Lights  flashed  quickly  from  tent  to 
tent  on  thd  mesa,  frightened  voices 
called  for  nurses,  doors  slammed,  bells 
rang,  and  nurses  and  porters  rushed 
to  the  rescue, 

"Who  was  it?"  "Where  was  Itr 
"What  Is  it?" 

"Over  here,  I  think,"  shouted  a  man. 
"Miss  Tucker.  1  called  to  her,  and  she 
did  not  answer." 

A  low,  Indistinct  sound,  half  groan, 
half  sobbing,  came  from  the  open  win- 
dows of  the  little  tent.  And  as  they 
drew  near,  their  feet  rattling  the  dry 
sand,  there  came  a  waiting  call. 

"A  light,  a  light,  a  light,"  begged 
Miss   Tucker.      The    nurses    hesitated, 


half  frightened,  and  as  they  paused 
they  heard  a  low  drip,  drip  inside  the 
tent,  each  drop  emphasized  by  Miss 
Tucker's  sobs. 

The  porter  flashed  a  pocket  light,  and 
they  opened  the  door.  Miss  Tucker  lay 
in  a  huddled  heap  on  her  bed,  her 
hands  over  her  face,  her  shoulders 
rising  and  falling.  The  nurses  shook 
her  sternly. 

"What  is'the  matter  with  you?"  they 

demanded. 

Finally  she  was  persuaded  to  Hit 
her  face  and  mumble  an  explanation. 
"I  was  asleep,  and  I  •heard  my  name 
called,  and  I  looked  up.  There  was  a 
white  shadow  on  the  door.  I  seized  my 
pillow  and  threw  it  with  all  my  might, 
and  there  was  a  loud  crash  and  a  roar, 
and  then  began  that  drip,  drip,  drip— 
oh-h-h-h!" 

"You  silly  thing,"  said  Miss  Allen. 
"Of   course   there  was   a  crash.     You 


A  Profitable  Pasture  for  Hogs 
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The  following  data  comprise  a  sum- 
mary of  material  secured  from  a  swine 
pasture  experiment  carried  on  by  the 
department  of  animal  husbandry  at 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College  during 
the  summer  of  1919.  The  object -of 
this  experiment  was  to  secure  data  on 
the  comparative  value  of  the  following 
forage  crops:  (1)  Rape  pasture;  (2) 
rape  and  oat  pasture;  (3)  rape,  oats 
and  peapasture. 

Three  one-acre  lots  were  seeded  to 
the  above  pastures.  Lot  I,  rape,  seeded 
at  the  rate  of  10  pounds  per  acre; 
Lot  II  seeded  to  rape  and  oats  at  the 


"Of   course   there  was   a  crash.     You    ^^^^    ^^    g    pounds    of    rape    and    1% 

^ZtiaT.  tXZ  "^fghT 'AT^    b„«he,  Of  oats  per  acre;  Lot  IH    rape 

-  ..  .    ...  , A^i^     Q^^g  jyj^  Canadian  field  peas,  seeaea  ai 

the  rate  of  5  pounds  rape,  1  bushel 
oats  and  IVa  bushels  Canadian  field 
peas  per  acre.  The  crops  were  sown 
as  early  as  the  season  would  permit 
In  the  spring  of  1919.  The  pigs  were 
placed  on  the  pasture  June  11,  1919, 
and  were  removed  from  the  pasture 
after  thirty-five  days,  at  which  time  all 
the    forage    had    been    consumed    In 


lamp  upset,  and  It  is  the  kerosene  drip, 
dripping  from  the  table  to  the  floor. 
Girls  who  must  have  kerosene  lamps 
to   heat    their   curlers   must   look   for 

trouble."  „         ^    ^  ^ 

"The    white    shadow protested 

the  girl.  ,  ,,.    „, 

"Moonshine,  of  course.  Look!  Miss 
Allen  pulled  the  girl  to  her  feet.  "The 
whole  mesa  is  in  white  shadow.  Run 
around  to  the  tents,  girls,"  she  said 
to  her  assistants,  "and  tell  them  Miss 
Tucker    had    a    bad    dream— nothing  . 

wrong.      We    will    have   a   dozen    bed    ^o*-  "*• 
patients  from  this  night's  foolishness." 
Miss  Tucker  refused  to  be  left  alone, 
and  a  nurse  was  detailed  to  spend  the 
night  with  her. 

When  the  nurses  on  their  rounds 
reached  Miss  Landbury's  room  In  the 
McCormlck  Building,  they  had  another 
fright.  The  room  was  empty.  The  bed 
was  cold— had  not  been  occupied  for 
hours,  likely.  They  rushed  to  the  head 
nurse,  and  a  wild  search  was  Instituted. 
The  Dukes'  room,  No.  6,  McCormlck, 
was  wrapped  in  darkness. 

"Don't   go   near   them,"   Miss   Allen 

said.     "Perhaps  they  did  not  hear  the 

1  noise,   and   Mr.    Duke    should   not   be 

disturbed." 
'      So  the  wild  search  went  on. 

But  after  a  time  a  Mexican  porter, 
with  a  lantern,  seeking  every  nook 
and  corner,  plodded  stealthily  around 
a  corner  of  the  McCormlck. 

He  heard   a  gasp  beside  him,   and, 
turning  his  lantern,  he  looked  directly 
into   the   window,   where   four   white, 
tense  faces  peered  at  him  with  staring 
eyes.     He  returned  their  stare  speech- 
lessly.    Then  he  saw  Miss  Landbury. 
"Ain't  you  lost?"  he  ejaculated. 
Miss    Landbury,    frightened    out    of 
her   senses,    and   not   recognizing   the 
porter  in  the  darkness,  shot  into  her 
bed  on  the  floor,  and  David  answered 
the  mans  questions.     A  moment  later 
an   outraged   matron,   flanked   by   two 
nurses,  marched  in  upon  them. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this?  they 
demanded. 

"Search  me,"  said  David  pleasantly. 
"Our  friends  and  neighbors  got  lone- 
some In  the  night  and  refused  to  sleep 
alone  and  let  us  rest  In  contentment. 
So  they  mbved  In,  and  here  we  are. 

Both  Gooding  and  Miss  Landbury 
positively  declined  to  go  home  alone, 
and  other  nurses  were  appointed  to 
guard  them  during  the  brief  remain- 
ing hours  of  the  night.  At  four  o'clock 
came  sleep  and  silence  and  serenity, 
with  Carol  on  the  floor,  clutching 
David's  hand,  which  even  In  sleep  she 
did  not  resign. 

The  next  morning  a  huge  notice  was 
posted  on  the  bulletin  board: 

"Anyone  who  tells  a  ghost  story, 
or  discusses  departed  spirits.  In 
this  Institution  or  on  the  grounds 
thereof,  shall  have  all  privileges 
suspended  for  a  period  of  six  weeks. 
"By  order  of  the  Superintendent. 
(To  be  continued) 


Lot  I 
Rape 

Number  of  days  on  pasture 35 

Number  of  pigs ^^ 

Initial  weight  of  lot  (lbs.) 1151.0 

Initial  weight  per  pig  (lbs.) 46.0 

Final  weight  of  lot  (lbs.) 1589.0 

Final  weight  per  pig  (lbs.) W.& 

Gain  on  lot  (lbs.) ^38.0 

Gain  per  pig  (lbs.)  ..••.•: ?« 

Gain  per  pig  per  day  (lbs.) .ooA 

Grain  feed  required  d^)  •••••••;••;   97a  ? 

Grain  feed  required  per  cwt.  gain  (lbs.)  Zin.i 

Cost  of  seed  for  pasture *l-30 

Cost  of  seeding J-*^ 

Forage  cost  per  cwt.  gain .-. ^- '» 

Labor  for  feeding ^-^^ 

Total  feed  cost **!;^ 

Value  of  manure  produced •  *-^^ 

Cost  of  grain  feed  for  producing  1  cwt. 

1-             10. Oo 

Net  cost  of  producing  1  cwt.  pork 13.60 


for  each  pasture",  is  important,  and  the 
greater  cost  of  seed  in  Lot  III  was  one 
of  the  points  causing  the  final  cost  of 
producing  one  hundredweight  0/  pork 
to  be  so  high  in  this  lot. 

-The  Item,  "Forage  cost  per  cwt.  of 
gain,"  is  of  interest.  This  figure  was 
secured  by  taking  the  seed  cost,  the  cost 
of  labor  for  seeding,  interest  on  cost 
of  fence,  interest  on  value  of  land,  and 
depreciation  on  equipment  and  fence. 
These  items  were  totaled,  this  giving 
the  forage  cost  per  acre. 

The  value  of  manure  Is  based  upon 
the  manure  value  of  the  feed  con- 
sumed, and  the  value  of  manure  was 
credited  to  each  lot  in  computing  the 
net  cost  of  producing  one  hundred- 
weight of  pork. 

The  final  figure  is  probably  of  great- 
est interest,  "The  net  cost  of  producing 
1  cwt.  pork."  The  cost  was  $13.60  in 
Lot  I,  $14.05  in  Lot  II,  and  $19.78  in 

Lot  III. 

There  were  25  pigs  in  both  Lots  I 
and  II  during  the  entire  period,  while 
Lot  III  had  but  24  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  time,  due  to  one  pig  be- 

*       Lot  II  Lot  III 

Rape  and  oats  Rape,  oats,  peaa 


35 
25 

1157.0 

46.2 

15/9.0 

63.1 

422.0 

18.8 

.48 

1200.5 

384.3 

$1.98 
7.25 
4.06 
3.30 

43.35 
4.05 

16.26 
14.05 


35 
24 

1083.0 
45.1 
1417.0 
59.0 
333.1' 
13.8 
.39 
1176.5 
352.1 
$7.00 
7.25 
6.96 
3.30 
42.44 
3.19 

12.74 
19.78 


ton 
acre 


Feeds  valued —  ,     .    , 

Corn  12.00  per  bushel 

Barley    IJJ    \\ 

Oats    80 

Tankage    100.00 

Fence  and  equipment    58.70 

Land  100.00 

Interest  figured  at  6  per  cent. 
Depreciation  figured  at  10  per  cent. 

Cost  of  labor,  seed  and  seeding,  In- 
terest on  cost  of  fence,  Interest  on  value 
of  land  and  depreciation  on  equipment 
are  added  to  the  cost  of  grain,  and 
the  value  of  manure  is  subtracted  from 
the  total.  But  one-half  of  the  interest 
and  depreciation  item  was  charged  to 
this  experiment,  due  to  the  fact  that 
a  second  crop  was  secured  from  each 
lot,  and  it  was  considered  fair  to  make 
an  equal  charge  to  each  crop. 

The  following  points  are  of  interest 
from  the  table:    First,  the  number  of 
days  the  test  covered  was  35,  or  the 
pigs  were  removed  from  the  forage  as 
soon  as  the  forage  was  consumed  In 
Lot   III.     At  the  time  the  pigs  were 
removed  from  the  test  there  was  still 
a  good  growth  of  rape  In  both  Lots  I 
and  II.    The  total  gain  per  lot  was  438 
pounds  In  X^t  I,  422  pounds  In  Lot  II. 
and   333.1    pounds   in   Lot   III.   or   an 
For  a  long  time   sweet   clover  was    average  dally  gain  per  pig  qj  .5  pound 
regarded    as   a   weed   and   a  pest,   but    in  Lot  I.  .48  pound  In  Lot  ".and  ^39 

a,H     a     "«*.>      •"  I  ,4„^  |„  4,v,o  tahlA.  viz.    the 

pasture  for  swine. 


coming  Injured,  and  therefore  the  pig 
was  removed  and  computation  made 
throughout  on  24  Individuals. 

No  attempt  is  made  here  to  draw 
final  conclusions  from  the  data,  due  to 
the  fact  that  but  one  season's  work  is 
represented.     The  advantage  of  using 
a  mixture,  as  compared  with  straight 
rape   forage,    does   not   appear   to   be 
great,  In  view  of  the  high  cost  of  seed 
In  the  case  of  peas.    Also,  the  pigs  did 
not  make  as  great  gains  on  the  mixed 
forage  as  on  the  rape  pasture.     The 
stand  of  pasture  was  excellent  in  all 
the  lots  at  the  beginning;   also,  there 
was  no  waste  of  material  in   any  of 
the  lots. 


I  respect  is  quiie  impoiwau"-      i"'^  ».v^.™.v    — .-  - 
item  in  the  table,  viz.,  the  cost  of  seed  |  Show  at  Chicago 


The  Red  Polled  Cattle  Club  of  Amer- 
ica has  issued  the  thirteenth  edition 
of  its  pamphlet,  "Facts  and  Figures." 
giving  general  Information  In  regard 
to  Red  Polled  cattle.  This  pamphlet 
Is  free  upon  application  to  the  secre- 
tary. H.  A.  Martin,  Richland  Center, 
Wisconsin. 

The  eleventh  annual  Dairy  Cattle 
Congress  will  be  held  at  Waterloo, 
Iowa.  September  27th  to  October  3d. 
These  dates  Immediately  follow  the 
several  large  state  fair  circuits  of  the 
Central  West,  and  precede  by  four 
days  the  opening  of  the  National  Dairy 
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Farm  Happenings 

AS    TOLD    BY    THE    BOSS 

The  spring  crop  of  pigs  has  been 
coming  since  March  1st.  The  general 
lun  of  litters  has  never  been  stronger 
than  this  year.  The  litters  vary  in 
size  from  three  up  to  as  high  as  six- 
teen. Some  of  the  litter  of  sixteen  have 
•been  transferred  to  another  sow  that 
did  not  have  as  many  as  she  could 
take  care  of. 

We  have  been  putting  our  sheep- 
Bhearlng  machine  in  shape  for  spring 
work.  It  pays  to  have  some  extra 
knives  or  to  have  a  machine  on  which 
these  knives  can  be  sharpened. 

We  sold  quite  a  number  of  hothouse 
lambs  this  spring.  They  were  shipped 
to  dealers,  and  some  were '  dressed 
before  they  were  shipped.  There  was 
practically  no  difference  in  the  amount 
realized  per  lamb.  It  has  an  advan- 
tage over  selling  lambs  later  In  the 
season,  as  the  ewes  can  be  given  a 
rest  and  put  in  shape  to  breed  earl^ 
in  the  summer. 


The  \Vashing  of  Horses 

DR.   G.    H.   CONN 


The   cattle  that   were  put   into   the 
feed  lot  about  the  middle  of  November 
have  done   well,  and  will  have  to  be 
marketed  some  time  In  April,  as  the 
supply   of    silage    is    getting   low    and 
will    run    out    some    time    during    the 
month.    Previous  experience  has  taught 
us    that    it    does    not    pay    to    change 
cattle  from   a   full   silage   ration   onto 
a  dry  roughage  ration.    Unless  the  cat- 
tle market  improves,  the  cattle  will  be 
fed  at  a  loss.     There  is  one  advantage 
that  we  have  this  year,  namely,  excel- 
lent  weights   were   secured   when    the 
cattle  were  bought  in  the  fall. 

The  mature  brood  sow  that  pro- 
duced only  three  pigs  did  not  have  a 
large  litter  last  year,  and  so  will  take 
a  trip  to  the  butcher  early  in  the 
summer. 

Creeps  have  been  made  for  all  the 
pure^bred  lambs,  so  they  can  be  given 
extra  feed  to  push  them  along.  The 
treeps  are  made  high  enough  so  that 
the  lambs  do  not  have  to  stoop  down 
when  going  to  the  feed  trough. 

Several  of  the  farm  horses  have  a 
long  winter  coat,  and  will  be  late  shed- 
ding their  hair.  V^Te  plan  to  clip  these 
horses,  as  it  will  mean  more  comfort 
to  them  during  spring  work  and  more 
convenient  for  the  driver. 


Two  colts  were  foaled  during  Febru- 
ary, and  are  getting  a  good  start. 
These  mares  can  be  worked  all  spring 
without  being  laid  up  for  foaling.  It 
seems  a  good  plan  to  have  some  of  the 
colts  come  early  on  account  of  farm 
•work. 


•  •> 
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The  entire  herd  and  flock  will  be 
gone  over  in  the  spring,  and  all  surplus 
animals  culled  out.  those  that  are  good 
enough  to  be  retained  as  breeders  to 
He  sold  as  such,  and  the  balance  sold 
on  the  market.  With  the  high  price 
of  feed  and  labor  if  pays  to  cull  the 
live  stock  closely. 

The  long  winter  has  been  a  heavy 
drain  on  the  feed  supply.  It  has  taken 
more  feed  than  usual,  and  the  live 
stock  has  not  been  outside  as  much 
as  in  previous  winters. 


As  a  general  practice,  washing  the 
body  of  a  horse  is  to  be  discouraged. 
In  cold  climates  it  may  lead  to  danger- 
ous diseases,  not  so  much  from  the  fact 
that  the  animal  has  been  washed  as 
to  the  fact  that  It  Is  not  properly  dried. 
Washing  should  only  be  resorted  to  In 
removing   stains  and   In   washing  the 
feet  of  the  horse,  when  that  becomes 
necessary,  also  in  cleaning  the  mane 
and  tall.    If  it  does  become  necessary 
to   wash   the   body  of  the  horse,  too 
much  attention  cannot  be  given  to  a 
thorough   drying  of  the   skin.     When 
using  soap  In  washing  the  horse,  the 
greater  part  of  the  greasiness  of  the 
coat  is  removed,  which  Is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  animal  from  the 
cold.    The  natural  gloss  of  the  coat  Is 
lost  by  washing.    Until  the  greasiness 
of  the  coat  is  maintained  the  animal 
Is  In  danger  of  becoming  chilled.     If 
It  Is  found  necessary  to  wash  the  horse, 
he   should   be   thoroughly   dried,   kept 
warm  by  being  properly  blanketed,  and 
kept  from  all  draughts. 

Washing  the  legs  and  belly  is  done 
many  times  to  remove  the  mud,  and  is 
usually  followed  by  chapping  or  a  stiff- 
ness and   cracking  of  the  skin.     The 
use  of  warm  water  or  the  presence  of 
cold  weather  at  the  time  predispose  to 
this  condition,  especially  if  these  parts 
that  are  washed  are  subjected  to  the 
cold  wind.    If  this  cracking  of  the  skin 
is  confined  to  the  heel,  it  is  known  as 
"greasy  heel"  or  "cracked  heel."     The 
name  Is  derived  from  the  fact  that  the 
oily  secretion  from  the  glands  in  the 
skin  collects  around  the  injuries  in  the 
skin.     If  it  occurs  on  the  legs  or  body, 
it  is  spoken  of  as  "mud  fever."  but  it 
is  really  caused  from  the  washing  and 
subsequent  chapping.     Due  to  the  fre- 
quent washing  that  they  receive,  horses 
with  white  legs  are  frequently  found 
with  these  conditions. 

White  legs  of  horses  become  soiled 
very  easily  and  quite  often,  and  to 
maintain  a. good  appearance  it  becomes 
necessary  to  wash  them  at  times. 
Warm  rain  water  and  laundry  soap 
should  be  used.  The  leg  should  be 
thoroughly  dried  by  rubbing,  and  the 
circulation  in  the  leg  should  be  well 
established  by  plenty  of  massaging 
with  the  hands. 

It  Is  a  well-known  fact  that  horses 
while  at  work  in  the  rain  seldom  suffer 
from  chapped  skin  due  to  the  wetting 
they  receive.    This  Is  because  the  nat- 
ural greasiness  and  the  exertion  pro- 
duced by  the  movements  during  work- 
ing keep  up  the  circulation  In  and  the 
warmth  of  skin  until  drying  has  taken 
place.     Occasionally  horses  In  pa-sture 
will  suffer  from  cracked  heels,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  wind  has  blown  over 
the  parts  while  wet.    This  is  very  rare 
as  compared  to   those  resulting   from 
washing. 


(3)  there  Is  a  shortage  of  good  horses 
and  mules  of  all  kinds. 

City     trade     is    improving    because 
transportation  users  of  all  kinds  have 
discovered,   after  years  of  experience, 
that  horses  furnish  the  cheapest  source 
of    power    on    short    hauls.     On    this, 
Harry  Vickers,  president  of  the  Fuel 
Cartage   Company,    of    Chicago,    says: 
"There  is  work  today  that  the  horse 
can  not  do— long  distance  hauling  with 
rapid    transportation— but    the    motor 
can  never  take  the  place  of  the  horse, 
because  the  horse  can  do  the  work  on 
short  hauls  just  as  rapidly  and  at  a 
lessened  cost  of  25  to  40  cents  on  the 
dollar.     Consequently  we  never  allow 
a  truck  to  displace  a  team.     We  will 
buy  a  truck  to  do  the  work  that  a  horse 
can  not  do,  but  we  don't  send  a  truck 
to  do  the  work  that  a  horse  can  do. 
It  would  be  like  having  a  dollar  and 
throwing  40  cents  away."— Wayne  Dins- 
more,   secretary  Horse  Association  of 
America. 


sylvania  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
co-operation   with  the  federal   Depart- 
ment  of   Agriculture,   772   herds,  com- 
prising   12.690    cattle    In    47    counties, 
have    been    examined    and    tuberculin 
tested.     One  hundred   and   two  herds, 
containing  1516  cattle,  have  passed  two 
annual  tuberculin   tests  and   are  now 
fully  accredited.     The  bureau  has  350 
herds,  comprising  5600  cattle,  on  the 
waiting  list  to  be  tested.     Additional 
applications    from    herd    owners    are 
being  received  dally. 


Good  Horses  Sell  Well 
If  you  have  not  a  good  stallion  In 
your  community,  you  should  co-operate 
with  your  neighbors  and  county  agent 
in  order  that  some  good  sires  may  be 
brought  In  by  private  parties  or  leased 
before  the  breeding  season  opens,  be- 
cause: (1)  The  demand  and  price  for 
good  horses  and  mules  Is  Increasing  In 
cities;   (2)  farm  demand  Is  Improving; 


Cottage  Cheese  as  a  Money  Maker 

MRS.   HELEN   GOODWIN 

We  milk   from   five  to  seven   cows. 
The  milk  Is  separated,  and  the  cream 
sold  to  the  local  creamery.     There  Is 
a  time  In  the  year  when  it  seems  best 
to  feed  the  skim  milk  to  the  growing 
calves  and  pigs.    However,  this  period 
does  not  last  the  year  round  on   our 
farm.    We  have  had  better  success  with 
spring   calves   and    pigs.     We   seldom 
feed  either  calves  or  pigs  during  the 
winter  months,  and  the  surplus  skim 
milk  Is  utilized  by  making  it  into  cot- 
tage cheese.     We  use  a  standard  dairy 
thermometer,    and    are    particular    in 
every  way  to  keep  up  our  standard  o-f 
a  high-class  product. 

The  cheese  is  first  drained  from  the 
whey  in  a  large  bag  made  of  two 
thicSnesses  of  cheesecloth.  From  this 
bag  it  is  put  Into  pint  and  quart 
molds  which  have  been  lined  with 
cheesecloth.  It  is  left  in  the  molds 
(which  have  drain  holes  in  the  bot- 
tom) over  night.  The  next  morning 
the  cheeses  are  ready  for  market,  and 
are  wrapped  in  oil  paper,  covered  with 
tinfoil,  placed  in  pint  or  quart  paper 
containers,  and  delivered.  If  the 
weather  Is  bad  they  are  sent  by  parcel 

post. 

Physicians    recommend    the    use    of 
this  cheese  in  the  diet,  and  we  try  to 
cater    to    the   class   of   people   in    our 
community    who    demand   a   first-class 
product    and    are    willing    to    give    a 
first-class  price  for  what  they  get.    My 
first   molds    were   made    from    tomato 
cans.     The   tops,   including  the   rims, 
were  melted  off.     Holes  were  made  In 
the  bottom  for  drains  with  a  nail  and 
hammer.     If  cheeses  are  not  sold  at 
once  they  can  be  kept  indefinitely  by 
painting    them    with    melted    tallow. 
For   the  month   of   February   we  sold 
150  of  the  larger  cheeses  at  50  aents 
each,  making  $75;    cost  of  tinfoil,  oil 
paper  containers  and  postage  came  to 
17.50,  leaving  a  profit  of  $67.50  for  our 
time  and  trouble.  Indiana. 


PHILADELPHIA 
SILOS  ^ 

4"x6*  Post*.  B^rell- 
ed  Do9tr%f  Iron  Lad- 
der, selected  mate- 
rial, strong  hoops. 
A  Real  Silo. 
Oponinc  Ro«f  for 
a  full  Silo  without 
refilling. 

Ensilage    Cutters. 
Feed  Trucks, 
'  Wood  Tanks. 

Wrtts  fsr  cBtls|M  m4 
pricss. 

E.  F.  SCHLICTER  GO. 
10S.1tthSLPhila.Pi. 


Color  Sells  Butter 

Add  a  rich  "June  shade'*  to  tKd 
splendid  taste  of  your  butter  and 
get  top  prices.    Try  it!    It  pay»J 


gives  that  even,  golden  shade  everybody 
wants.  Purely  vegetable.  Harmless.  M«et« 
all  laws.  Small  bottle  costs  few  cent* 
at  any  store.    Enough  to  color  500  lb«. 

Deafness 

Perfect  hearing  is  now  heing  re- 
stored in  everv  ctmrtltioD  of  deaf- 
neR8  or  delt-ctlve  hearlDK  from 
caiu«es  Buch  as  Catarrhal  Deaf- 
npfm,  relaxed  •r  Siiukeii  Drums, 
Thickened  Drums,  Roaring  and 
HiBHiMK  Sounds,  Perforated, 
WlioUv  or  Partially  Dc!«troyed 
Drums, Discharge  from  £an«,etc. 

Wilson  Common-Senie  Ear  Drums 

LitUe  Wirelest  Phonea  for  the  Ear»,"  require  no 
medicine  but  effectively  replace  what  is  l*ck»p«  <?' 
defective  iu  the  natural  ear  drums.  They  are  si m pis 
devices,  which  the  wearer  easily  Hts  into  the  ears 
where  tliev  are  Invisihle.  Soft,  safe  and  comfortabls. 
Write  oilav  for  our  168  page  FREK  boolc  on  VKAt- 
NEBS,  giving  you  full  particulars  and  t«stlmoni*ls. 

WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO.,  Incorporat«a 

770  Inter-Southern  Bldr.  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


r.wiFn 


An  unobstnietiTe  Continsooi  open- 
in*.  Door*  »ba»lutelT  ti«bt  bat 
wUl  not  ■well.  Permanent  ttarf 
Udder  attaebwl  to  front.  Et«t- 
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Accredited  Dairy  Herds 
Pennsylvania  has  passed  the  century 
mark  in  tuberculosis-free  accredited 
herds.  Since  the  officially  accredited 
tuberculosis  eradication  work  was  In- 
augurated, less  than  two  years  ago,  by 
the  bureau  of  animal  industry,  Penn- 
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Regent 

SUPER:  CORD  "nRES 

•THE  TIRE  WITH  THE  LONGER  UFE" 

Guaranteed  for  10,000  Miles 
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AT  last  I     A  real  achievement  In  automobile 
tires ! 
A    Cord    Tire    that    Is    jruaranteed    for 
10,000  miles:  a  Cord  Tire  that  Is  remark- 
able for  its  percentage  of  oversize  In   comparison 
to  the  ordinary  tire  ;  a  Cord  Tire  that  Is  unusually 
low  in  price. 

The  Regent  Super-Cord  Is  the  result  of  two 
years  of  experimenting.  We  wanted  the  Regent 
"to  be  tnily  the  "leader" — a  tire  that  every  motorist 
would  want.  So  we  waited  until  the  claims  that 
we  were  ready  to  make  for  the  Regent  were  proved. 

That  Is  why  the  Regent  is  adjusted  on  a  basis 
of  10.000  miles  of  service  and  why.  more  often 
than  not.  Regents  run  for  12,000,  14,000  and  eveni 
18.(»00   miles. 

The  Atlantic  Tire 

The  Atlantic  Fabric  Tire,  guaranteed  for  0,000 
miles,  is  made  of  black  carbon-toughpued  rubber 
built  «'xtra  thick  in  the  center.  You  are  bound  to 
l)p  impressed  with  their  long  wearing  qunlltles, 
their  nbllity  to  withstand  the  wear  and  tear  of 
roujrh  roads  In  all  seasons,  and  their  absolute 
dpjM^ndabllity.  The  Atlantic  Is  another  tire  which 
generally  outruns  its  guaranteed  mileage. 


The  York  Tire 

York  Hand  Made  Wrapped  Tires  have  now  been 
on  the  market  for  nearly  four  years.  Some  cus- 
tomers have  reported  Ford  sizes  to  give  as  many 
as  17,000  miles  of  service. 

The  Regent  Red  Tube 

The  Regent  Red  Tube  Is  the  Ideal  running  mate 
to  this  sturdy  family  of  tires.  Tt  fa  guaranteed  for 
Two  Years  and  is  a  tube  that  can  be  relied  upon 
for  enduring  service.  It  comes  In  one  quality  only 
— the  best  that  can  be  made  for  the  price  we  ask. 

Take  advantage  of  these  unusual  values  and  send' 
to-day  for  the  big  "Motor  Car  Supplies"  catalogs 


Valuable  1920  motor 
car  supply  book — Free 

Everything  your  car  needs,   is  shown  In- 
thls   book.     Regent   Super-Cord   Tires  guar- 
anteed for  10,000  miles — tools,  lamps,  spark' 
plugs.    Jacks — accessories    of    all    kinds,    at< 
prices  lower  than   usual.     Send  for  "Motor 
Car    Supplies"    book    to-day.      The    Charles  • 
William  Stores,  507  Stores  BIdg.,  Dept.   M„ 
New  York  City. 
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The  Part  Lime  Plays  in  Soil  Improvement 


,^   .       . ,  .  o     «    -D  ^oAM'ru&M  Is  likely  to  form  more  or  less  insoluble  combination 

NO  .subject  connected  with  the  methods  which  By  A.  E.  GRANTHAM  ^^^^  ^^^  elements  and  become  thereby  useless  to 

may  be  taken  to  Increase  the  producti™  c^  essential  elemenU  are  present     the  plant.     If,  however,  such  land  Is  well  limed 

paclty  of  the  «."  in^oresu  '^"^-«^-^;'^»,  T^bundanc  '  he  -  P  ™^^^^^^                       «™-"'-  "«'»-  f"  =^'""<"'  <"  ""^  ■"'T^r  ='^''  *  m  'TL 

present  time  than  the  use  of  lime.    The  practice  or  •»  f""    narticularlv  true  of  legumes  or  clover  crops  will  combine  with  the  lime,  forming  a  combination 

applying  lime,  while  it  has  been  done  n»ore  or  le«8  J''^*\'^^'""^f  J^^-^^^V^^^',^  per  ac?e  that  is  more  or  lees  soluble  and  available  to  the 

in  the  past,  has  become  more  general  In  recent  of  any  kind.    The  amount  oi  "™e  ™i          ^  ^    considered  aside  from 

years,  due  to  the  better  understanding  of  the  relation  "'''  ""f  '"„,7^'j  j'  ^°i  'ci^^^s   limeys  ^  Se  other  valuable  effecU  which  lime  may  produce. 

It  holds  to  the  productive  capacity  of  the  sol .    Lime  potash    re,uirements     /"   «»'^  "'^'"^   ""^j^^^  „,  ,„  ^a,t,„„  to  the  acUon  of  lime  In  sweetening 

was  probably  used  long  before  "»«  ^br';'^. -^  tt^'lJ^rs  wh  ^h  a"    Ze  TommoX  utd  for  the  soil,  there  Is  brought  about  a  condition  which 

and   in   some  countries  has  long  been  considered  ^^'"^l^^l"^'^    Verrsandy  soils  or  those  d^  favors  the  more  rapid  decomposition  of  the  vegeUble 

next  to  manure  for  soli  Improvement.    Experiments  '«f  "'^/"^^P"^^-    X^J^*"/^^^^^^            ^pt  to  be  matter,  such  as  sod,  green  manure  or  stable  manure, 

with   It   begaa   early   In   the  history  of  American  '''^ '™»  ^^'f  "f  "^  J^,^^t^,\7  „/^^^^^^  soils,  which  may  be  turned  under,  hastening  the  release  of 

.gricultur,^    The  use  of  sypsum  or  "aldum  sulPhate  ^«a;  «    '^ J'^^;^,^,  may  rf^eX  Increased  by  nitrogen  so  that  the  crop  may  secure  It  more  readily, 

was  quite  large  up  to  about  thirty  years  ago.    It  is  a  especially  tor  iegumes,  may  u  t  ^^    ^^^^^    words,    the 

effect  of  lime  upon 
organic  matter  is  to 
break  it  down  and 
make  it  more  readily 


matter  of  common  ob- 
seryation  that  the  ai^- 
plication    of    lime    to 
some    soils    will    give 
beneficial    results, 
while  on  others  there 
seems  to  be  no  direct 
action.     The  value  of 
lime  does  not  consist 
in    the   plant   food    it 
carries,   because   prac- 
tically all  soils  contain 
sufficient  lime  to  fur- 
nish   crops    with    all 
they  require  as  direct 
plant  food.     The  real 
benefits    are    indirect, 
and    are    due    to    the 
chemical,  physical  and 
biological  effects  upon 
the  soil.     When  a  sod 
or    a    green    manure 
crop   is   turned   under 
and  goes  back  into  the 
soil,  certain  acids  are 
formed.     Unless  these 
acids    ere    neutralized 
by  some  chemical  of  a 
basic  nature,  such  as 
lime,  they  may  in  time 
accumulate  in   sufft- 
cient   quantity   to   be- 
come  harmful   to   the 


Wh*n  conditiomB  arm  right  thm  man  with  th*  t,a€tor  .#«r*.  in  and  finishes  thejob  whiU  the  gains  is  toad 


available  for  plant  use, 
hence  the  soundness  of 
our  practice  of  apply- 
ing lime  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  turning 
under  of  organic  mat- 
ter. Therefore  one  of 
the  most  important  ef- 
fects of  lime  on  the 
soil  is  to  reduce  to  a 
soluble  form  the  nitro- 
gen that  is  contained 
in  the  organic  matter 
of  the  stubble,  sods  or 
manure  which  may  be 
turned  under. 

Aside  from  the  above 
effects,  lime  changes 
the  physical  nature  of 
certain  soils.  For  ex- 
ample, heavy  clay  land 
Is  made  more  open 
and  friable,  so  that 
air  and  water  can 
penetrate  more  read- 
ily. A  simple  way  of 
esplaining  this  action 
is  to  say  that  the  soils 


•w  m- 


»  *>• 


come   harmful   to   the  ^             *           *  u^«.  ««  «,k</.H  i*  \a  mniiA  hprome  zranulated  or  crumbly  through  the  action 

growth  Of  certain  classes  of  plants,  particularly  red  the  use  o    ~"« '«™  <"  "■»•  '»  "•"«"  "  ««  ""^«  ^ftheil^Onlhe  other  haml.  light  sandy  soils, 

clover,  alfalfa,  vetches,  and  other  clovers  to  some  avallab^  to  P""""^                                            „„^  „^„,  .^.ef  aefect  is  the  lack  of  compactness,  are 

extent     Most  cultivated  soils  are  slightly  acid,  a  Nearly  all  soils,  especially  ciay  ami*  wmkbiu  compact  by  an  application 

condition  which  to  favorable  to  the  growth  of  most  or  less  of  the  ptot  food  potash  in  an  insoluble  "'f^  8"°^  ""/^^"^  toe  cementing  action  of  the 

crops.     However,  plants  excrete  from  their  roots  form  so  that  planto  <=»»  "«' "f '*•    T^  ""»°  „'  UmeTnon  the  par^kl^  of  the  sand   binding  them 

becomes  very  acid  that  crops  are  injured.  on  the  liberation  of  potash.             ,,        ,        ,     _  ""^l!'  If  the  chief  ^nefits  of  lime  is  that  it  pro- 

AS  a  Plant  food  itself  lime  i,  essential  to  all  forms  Ume  has  another  f^^\^^^^^'^X^^^^^  ^.^^    ^Vg^^TofX  kindi  ^b^^^^^^      one  of 

of  plant  growth,  being  utilized  some  way  by  the  l>ounds  of  the  soil.     If  P*^°«P^°^^  ,^**  *^  .*P^™  thrmoTt  imnortant  of  which  is  the  kind  that  live 

plant  to  aid  the  production  of  tissues  of  woody  fiber  to  the  soil  poor  in  lime  or  rich  in  certain  con>  J^%"^°«^.  *3^^^  Jl'  T^Slee  of  the   leguminoui 

Ltertal.    If  lime  should  be  wholly  lacking  in  any  pounds  of  iron  or  aluminum,  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  tubercules  or  nodules  of  the  legum 
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plants.  These  little  bacteria,  which  live  on  the 
nodules  of  the  roots  of  clovers,  alfalfa  and  cow  peas 
and  similar  crops,  draw  nitrogen  from  the  soil,  thus 
Increasing  the  available  supply  of  nitrogen  to  these 
crops.  These  organisms  are  largely  responsible  for 
the  well-known  soil-improving  value  of  these  crops. 
Every  farmer  knows  the  beneficial  effects  of  clover 
in  soil  improvement.  Without  an  alkaline  soil  these 
crops  cannot  thrive,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
nitrogen-gathering  bacteria  do  not  find  the  soil  a 
suitable  place  in  which  to  develop.  Liming  before 
seeding  clover  or  any  other  leguminous  crop  thus  is 
a  scientific  basis  for  the  practical  results  so  often 
noticed  by  farmers. 

Ume  often  has  a  beneficial  effect  in  preventing 
certain  plant  diseases.  In  crop  rotation  such  dis- 
eases as  club  root,  which  often  attacks  cabbages, 
turnips  and  other  vegetable  of  that  group,  can  be 
entirely  prevented  by  the  presence  of  an  abundance 
of  lime  in  the  soil.  On  the  other  hand,  lime,  like 
stable  manure  and  wood  ashes,  would  favor  the 
growth  of  potato  scab  unless  the  soil  is  very  acid. 
In  other  words,  it  is  best  to  plant  potatoes  known 
to  be  affected  with  such  disease  in  soil  that  is 
decidedly  acid,  in  order  to  prevent  this  disease. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  what  form  of 
lime  should  be  used.     The  early  agricultural  prac- 
tice  of   the   eastern    states   was   familiar   with   the 
use  of   burned  lime   only.     Good   results   were  evi- 
dently noted,  or  the  practice  would  not  have  been 
continued.     Of   late   years   considerable 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  use  of 
ground    limestone    in    place    of    burned 
lime.     It  is  true  that  the  ground  lime- 
stone, if  finely  ground,  will  give  as  good 
results  eventually  as  the  burned  product. 
However,    it    is    well    known    that    the 
ground    limestone   is   not   as   soluble   in 
the   soil   water  as   the   burned   product. 
For  this  reason   it  will  not  correct  the 
acidity  quite  so  quickly.     Where  ground 
limestone  is  to  be  used  it  should  be  in 
a  very  fine  state  of  division.     At  least, 
all  of  it  should  pass  through  a  60-mesh 
screen,     or,     still     better,     a     100-mesh. 
Unless  a  finely  ground  product  is  applied 
it  will  be  necessary  to  use  three  or  four 
tons  per  acre  to  counteract  the  acid  in 
one    acre,    assuming    that    one    ton    of 
burned  lime  would  be  necessary.    Unless 
the   limestone   is   finely   ground,   only  a 
portion  of  it  is  fine  enough  to  act  im- 
mediately, and  this   Is  the  reason   that 
several  tons  must  be  used  if  immediate 
results  are  to  be  secured.    It  is  also  true 
that    the   larger    particles   of   limestone 
will  in  time  aid  in  coirecting  the  soil  acidity,  but 
larger  quantities  must  be  used  to  effect  this  result. 
Whether  one  should  use  the  burned  form  of  lime 
or  ground   limestone  should   be  determined   by  the 
cost  of  a  unit  of  calcium.     Into  this  question  enters 
the   purity   of   the   two   products   and    relative   cost 
per  ton  at  the  freight  station,  the  distance  of  haul- 
ing and  the  labor  expended  in  spreading.     It  should 
be  kept  In  mind  that  under  ordinary  conditions  two 
tons  of  ground  limestone  will  be  needed  to  serve  as 
effer lively  as  one  ton  of  burned  or  hydrated  lime. 
The   hydrated    form   of   lime   has   an   advantage   in 
that  it  is  a  partially  slaked  form  of  lime  in  a  fine 
condition  and  ready  to  apply.    All  the  burned  forms 
of  lime  can  be  more   intimately   mixed  in  the  soil 
than  the  ground  limestone.    On  account  of  its  very 
rapid  action  the  hydrated  or  burned  lime  may  often 
be  applied  in  small  quantities  to  excellent  advantage. 
Some    of   the    corn    growers   In    the   eastern    states 
report   good   results   from  an   application   of  six  to 
eight   hundred   pounds   of  hydrated   lime   per   acre. 
The   lime   and   limestone   offered   for   sale  are  of 
two   general    classes,    that   containing   a   high    per- 
centage of  calcium,  and  that  product  which  contains 
a  fair  percentage  of  magnesium  combined  with  the 
calcium.     The  latter  is  known  as  high  magnesium 
lime,  and  the  former  as  high  calcium.    On  ordinary 
soils  there  Is  very  little  distinction  to  be  made  In 
these  two   forms  of  lime  as  to  their  effectiveness. 
In  fact,  magnesium  has  a  little  larger  capacity  for 


correcting  the  soil  acidity  than  an  equal  quantity  of 
calcium,  so  there  Is  no  disadvantage  In  using  a  high 
magnesium  lime.  Magnesium  Is  known  to  be  toxic 
to  plants,  but  only  becomes  so  when  the  soil  content 
runs  much  higher  in  magnesium .  than  It  does  In 
calcium,  which  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs. 

Liming  becomes  a  fundamental  practice  In  good 
farming,  particularly  in  the  states  east  of  the 
Mississippi  river.  For  the  reasons  named  above, 
liming  should  not  be  neglected  even  for  a  year,  as 
the  lime  affects  In  so  many  ways,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, the  productive  capacity  of  the  soil. 


The  Farm's  Show  Window 

MABEL  G.   FEINT 

FOR  real  effect  about  the  home  grounds-  give  me 
the  perennials  and  some  good  shrubs,  vines  and 
trees.  The  labor  of  caring  for  the  latter  Is  only 
a  fraction  of  what  the  annuals  require,  and  by  plan- 
ning for  a  few  striking  samples  for  each  of  the 
seasons,  early  spring,  midsprlng,  summer,  fall  and 
late  fall,  there  will  be  a  far  more  glorious  display 
than  can  be  had  with  annuals. 

In  caring  for  the  perennials,  generous  use  of 
manure  mulches  Is  the  chief  essential  for  lavish 
display.  All  through  the  season  the  roots  should 
be  shaded  and  fed  by  a  scattering  of  rich  manure 
or  strawy  litter.  A  light  covering  of  strawy  litter 
after  Christmas  each  year,  to  be  left  until  freezing 


Good  eoWM  hav  pulUd  dairymmn  through  many  bad  crisma 


and  thawing  ceases  in  spring,  will  prevent  winter- 
kill on  really  delicate  specimens,  while  most  of  the 
hardy  ones  need  nothing,  like  the  foxgloves  or  del- 
phiniums, which  are  especially  valuable.  A  few 
favorites  of  mine  are  given,  each  giving  a  remark- 
able showing  of- color  for  the  labor  involved. 

Perennial  poppy  is  easy  to  grow  and  unfailing  in 
results.  From  one  big  root  last  year  I  had  twenty- 
two  enormous  fiowers  of  a  most  gorgeous  red,  some 
of  them  measuring  fourteen  inches  across.  A  certain 
garden  that  I  know  Is  visited  in  May  by  numbers 
of  flower  lovers,  as  the  owner  has  several  beds  of 
these  poppies  containing  all  the  varied  shades  of 
rich  red.  brick  and  pink  poppies  he  can  secure. 

Boltonia  is  little  known,  by  name  at  least.  One 
tiny  root  sprout,  well  fed  for  a  season  or  two.  if 
carefully  staked,  will  deceive  passersby  into  calling 
it  a  lovely  shrub,  covered  with  a  cascade  of  white 
fiowers.  But  It  Is  not  a  shrub,  but  a  most  thrifty 
growing  herb,  which  grows  such  a  wealth  of  flowers, 
each  resembling  little  white  daisies,  that  each  plant 
needs  training  to  a  stout  post.  This  plant  begins 
blooming  in  midsummer,  and  lasts  until  frost. 

Iris  In  Its  varied  forms  Is  well  worth  giving  a 
place,  even  If  It  never  blooms,  as  its  sword  or 
spike-like  leaves  give  a  tropical  effect  that  Is  very 
attractive.  And  when  In  bloom  I  know  of  nothing 
so  beautiful  as  these  aristocratic,  though  easily 
grown.  Illy-like  plants.  The  blooming  season  Is  In 
May,   but  the  foliage  is   very   ornamental   all   the 


season.     Other  good  plants  are  peonies,  primroses, 
red-hot  poker  plant  and  hollyhocks. 

In  shrubs  there  are  a  few  that  stand  out  as  espe* 
cially  effective  and  quick  In  giving  results.  The 
hydrangeas,  splreas,  especially  Van  Houttel,  the 
mock  orange  and  th£  lilacs  are  especially  worth 
while,  and.  If  properly  selected,  give  year-round 
results.  Many  of  these  can  be  grown  from  cuttings 
made  from  last  year's  wood  thrust  into  soft  loam 
and  covered  with  a  glass  jar. 

The  roses  are  a  class  by  themselves  and  perhape 
best  of  all.  If  given  generous  feeding  and  protected 
from  insect  enemies.  The  ramblers  are  the  writer's 
favorites,  grown  big  and  high  over  trellises  and 
arches,  while  the  baby  ramblers  should  find  a  place. 
If  possible.  I  know  one  woman  who  says  rooting  of 
roses  is  so  easy  that  she  seldom  fails  to  get  a 
start  from  even  a  fine  flower  cut  with  a  generous 
stem.     Her  method  Is  similar  to  that  given  above. 

Netc  York. 

A  Farm  Labor  Solution 

EDWARD    B.    SELBY  *^- 

FARM   labor   in   our   immediate   neighborhood   Is 
almost  a  negative  quantity;  there  Is  practically 
none.     The  majority   of  the  farmers  here  work. a 
small  piece  of   their  land  themselves,  and  let  the 
rest  out  on  shares  to  negro  tenants,  who  proceed 
to   tickle   the   top   of   the   soil   and   stick   in   a  few 
tobacco   plants  and  a  little  corn,  with 
very  little  cultivation  and  less^fertilizer. 
Of   course,    the    results    are    evident — a 
barrel  or  two  of  corn  to  the  acre,  and  a 
little  of  the  poorest  quality  tobacco.    The 
rest  of  their  time  they  spend  oysterlng 
or  fishing,  though  occasionally  you  can 
persuade  one  of  them  to  "help  you'  out" 
for  a  day  or  two  for  the  small  considera- 
tion of  two  or  three  dollars  and  board. 

Our  answer  to  this  problem  has  been 
to  buy   all   the   labor-saving   machinery 
that  we  can  afford,  and  we  are  adding 
to  it  every  year.     We  use  the  modern 
four-cylinder,   two-wheel   tractor,   which 
pulls   two    14-lnch    plows;    also   have   a 
7-foot  double-disk  harrow  ani  a  two-row 
cultivator    to    use    with    it,    and    have 
ordered   an   8-foot-cut   mower   to   be   de- 
livered this  summer.     In  using  all  these 
implements    the    operator    sits    on    the 
seat  of  the  implement,  and  controls  the 
tractor  and  Implement  from  there,  and 
I   find  that  I  can  do  much  more  work 
than  with  horses,  and  do  it  easier  and 
cheaper.      Just    for    example,    I    had    a 
field  In  corn  last  year  that  it  used  to  take  one  man 
four  days  to  cultivate  with  a  horse  and  hand  culti- 
vator and  two  days  with   a  pair  of  horses   and   a 
sulky   cultivator.     I   cultivated   this   field   with   the 
tractor  In  9»^  hours,  did  a  better  job,  broke  down 
less   corn,   and   the   cost   for  gasoline  and   oil   was 
about  thie  same  as  horse  feed  In  either  case. 

Of  course,  we  have  to  use  a  corn  planter,  cutter, 
grain  drill  with  fertilizer  and  grass  seed  attachment, 
binder,  etc.,  also  have  a  small  gri*  mill  and  wood 
saw.  With  this  equipment  two  men  and  a  boy 
handle  a  245-acre  farm  with  very  little  extra  help 
except  in  planting  tobacco  and  threshing  wheat. 

Girls  and  women  may  be  very  efficient  on  a  dairy 
or  light  truck  farm.  In  fact  they  are  excellent  at 
such  work  as  picking  berries  and  fruit,  but  in  our 
work  they  are  useless,  as  it  is  all  too  heavy  for  them. 
All  in  all  we  are  doing  the  majority  of  our  work 
with  machinery,  and  in  a  few  years  we  expect  to  do 
practically  all  of  it  so.  Maryland. 


The  battlefields  of  France  have  already  begun  to 
yield  the  harvests  which  France  needs  so  urgently 
to  repair  the  waste  of  war  and  which  looked  so 
remote  Immediately  after  the  fighting  ceased.  Mod- 
em co-operative  farming  methods.  Imported  from 
America,  are  used  In  the  reclamation  near  Reims 
under  the  direction  of  Major  Alexander  G.  Scott,  of 
Mississippi,  and  Captain  Robert  Hartshome,  of  Red 
Bank,  New  Jersey. 
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Is  to  be  run  on  the  equal  rights  plan  intended  by 
the  founders.  The  real  farm  organizations  repre- 
sented at  Washington  have  done  all  they  could  to 
secure  favorable  action  on  this  bill,  and  now  make 
a  last  appeal  before  congress  adjourns  to  have  those 
most  Interested  in  the  outcome  of  the  measure  tell 
the  lawmakers  their  desires.  Until  such  a  bill  as 
this  has  become  a  law,  many  coK)peratlve  enterprises 
in  the  country,  which  will  benefit  the  city  people 
nearly  as  much  as  those  outside,  will  have  to  delay 
action. 


Tht  4ata  on  tht  a44tc«  Ub*t  abowf  the  time  to  whick 
four  tabfcription  it  paid;  Dec.  30  meant  that  rout  tab- 
■cription  it  paid  to  Decembcf  1920.  Renew  at  leatt  one 
month  before  the  expiration  o<  roar  tabtcriptfon  to  avoid 
mitfioc  anr  copiei.  It  takei  a  month  to  chance  daU  on 
label,  or  to  pot  a  new  name  ea  eni  Bailing  lilt  altar  wt 
receive  the  tabecrlptioa. 


Sutement  of  the  ownenhlp.  management,  eu.,  reaulred  br  tke  Art  ol 
Cengreaeot  AugaitM.  191J.ol  The  Practical  Famar,  pablUka4  Mml-a«attlf 
at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  lor  April  In,  1930. 

State  ol  PeanirWanla.*.  I 
County  ol  Philadelphia)*^ 

Before  me,  a  Notarr  Public  in  and  lor  (ha  Suta  and  cooatr  aloreeald.  per- 
•onallr  appeared  Bdward  T.  Walker,  who  having  been  dttlr  tworn  according 
to  law.  depoeet  and  eart  that  he  it  the  pablither  of  the  f'«ct>cal  Farmer  and 
that  the  following  it.  to  the  beat  of  hit  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  ttata- 
Bent  of  the  ownerehip,  management,  etc.,  ol  the  aforetaid  publication  for  the 
date  thown  in  the  above  caption,  required  br  the  Act  ol  Augott  24,  1912.  em- 
bodied in  tection  443,  Poetal  Lawt  and  Ret ulationt,  to  wit : 

1.  That  the  namei  and  adirewea  of  tha  publithert,  editor,  managing  a«l«f. 
aad  boiiaeie  maaagen  an  : 


Poet  oftce  addreee 
lllN.  7thSt.Phlla..Pa. 
Ill  N.  7th  St.  Phlla..  Pa. 
121  N.  7th  St,  Phlla..  Pa. 
131  N.  7th  St.  Phila..  Pa. 


Name  ol 
PaMlther.  Bdwakd  T.  Walks* 
Bdltor.  Thomas  H.  Wrrr«o»it 
Managing  Editor,  Bdwaud  T.  WALKsa 
Butineee  Manager,  Cmarlbs  T.  WAtK«« 

3.  That  the  ownert  are :  (Name  and  addtem  ol  corporation,  and  the  n 
and  addreeeet  ol  ttockholden owning  or  holding  1  percent  or  more  ol  the  lOBl 
amoaat  el  ttock. ) 

Owner :  Walk««  Pu»I4«iiiho  Co..  121  N.  7th  St.  phlla..  Pa. 
SMKkholdert .  BDWA«D  T.  WAtK««.  121  N.  7th  St.  Phila..  Pa. 
•MKBOoieen     ^^^^^^  ^  WALKaa,  121  N.  7th  St.  Phila..  Pa. 
Framcbs  S.  Walkbk.  42S2  Pine  St.  Phila..  Pa. 
TaOMAt  M.  Khickt,  Wilmington,  Del. 
t   That  tb«  kaowB  bondholden.  mortgagees  and  ocher  tccnrltr  holdeie. 
•walag  Of  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  ol  tottl  amouat  of  bonde,  mortgagee  or 
•ihM  lecnritiee  ate  :    None. 

4.  That  tha  two  paragraphi  next  above,  giving  the  ■""«  ®'»^«  «''""• 
Btockholdete.  and  tecoritr  holden,  if  aar.  contain  not  onlr  the  litt  of  ttock- 
Kd"  and  iecuritr  hpldere  at  ther  appear  upon  the  book,  of  the  companr  but 
alto  in  catee  where  the  ttockholder  or  tecuritr  holder  appeart  upon  the  bookt 
of  the  companr  at  Uattee  or  in  anr  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  o  the 
perton  or  corporation  for  whom  tuch  tru.tee  i.  acuog.  it  given  ;  alto  that  tha 
.aid  two  parapapbt  contain  tmtemenu  embracing  aftanft  full  knowledge  and 
belief  at  torte  circumttance.  and  condition,  under  which  ttocitbolder.  and 
Mcuritr  bolder,  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  book,  of  the  company  a.  tiu.teet. 
hold  stock  and  .ecuritie.  in  a  capacltr  other  than  that  ol  a  bona  fide  owner; 
and  ttiit  aftant  hat  noreaton  to  believe  that  anr  other  perton.  attoc.ation.  or 
eorporatioT  hu  anr  Interett  direct  or  indirect  in  the  tald  ttock.  bond.,  or  other 

eacuiitlee  than  u  io  itated  br  him.  «.,.„,.   »..Mi.k« 

(«<g«#rf)  iDWAao  T.  WAtaaa,  PablUhat 

Swora  to  and  labecribed  before  Ba 
thU  3(th  day  ol  March.  1930. 

(■■At)  ( tlgntd)  MART  B.  HAlPiir.  Nottrr  Public. 

^  CoBBittion  expiree  Februarr  9.  192S. 
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A  Bill  which  Needs  Your  Help 

IF  farmers  don't  speak  out  decidedly  and  quickly, 
there  Is  a  possibility  that  the  long-sought  Capper- 
Hersman  bill  legalizing  co-operative  marketing  will 
die  In  committee.     In  spite  of  the  sentiment  which 
has  been  developed  for  this  bill  since  last  fall,  it 
still  needs  considerable  pressure  from  the  folks  back 
home  to  make  congress  realize  that  this  bill  must 
be  passed.     Some  try  to  say  that  It  Is  class  legisla- 
tion, and  of  right  should  stay  and  die  in  committee. 
Just  where   It   Is   now.     They    forget  that  all   the 
rights  asked  by  the  bill  are  now  enjoyed  by  Joint 
stock   companies   under  corporation   law,  and   that 
farmers  now  only  ask  for  the  same  privileges.    The 
recent  treatment  of  officials  of  milk  producers'  asso- 
ciations when  they  were  acting  only  In  good  faith 
and  the  many  intimidating  remarks  of  public  offi- 
cials cannot  be  allowed  to  continue  if  this  country 


The  Hobo  is  a  Passing  Race 

TRAMPS,   Just   common,   everyday   hoboes,   have 
long  been   a  thorn   in   country   people's  sides. 
How  much  damage  they  have  caused  by  barn  fires, 
etc.,  or  disease  spread  from  place  to  place  possibly 
win  never  be  known,  but  today  they  are  a  passing 
race.     That  Is,  if  their  non-appearance  for  charity 
meals  In  the  city  Is  any  Indication.    Here  in  Phila- 
delphia we  have  a  Sunday  Breakfast  Association, 
a  mission   which   only   a  short   time   ago   thought 
nothing  of  having  from  900  to  1000  hoboes  for  a 
free  Sunday  morning  meal.    The  other  Sunday  less 
than  100  asked  to  be  fed,  and  most  of  these  were 
old  men  who  had  passed  the  stage  when  they  could 
take  a  new  start  in  life.    The  mission  officials  credit 
the  now  famous  wartime  order  "to  work  or  fight" 
with  a  lot  to  do  in  reducing  their  number  of  weekly 
guests,  because  during  the  war  the  number  dropped 
to   about   200.     Wartime   prohibition    also   had   Its 
effect  on  the  Sunday  morning  diners  of  coffee  and 
doughnuts,   but  It  has  remained   for  national   pro- 
hibition   to    turn    numberless    hoboes    Into    hard- 
working men.    The  efforts  of  the  mission  are  now 
directed   largely   along  rescue   lines   and   religious 
work.    Arrests  In  the  city  for  intoxication  during  the 
last  six  months  of  1919,  that  Is,  the  wartime  prohibi- 
tion period,  were  only  6500,  as  compared  with  17,114 
during  the  first  six  months  under  the  open  saloon, 
or   a  decrease  of   62   per   cent.     Arrests  from  all 
causes  showed  a  decrease  of  40   per  cent.,   which 
would  seem  to  Indicate  that  liquor  had  a  marked 
influence  on  crime.     Almost  daily  the  newspapers 
are  telling  of  the  marked  falling  off  of  i)rl8oners 
in  the  county  Jails,  and  we  seem  to  be  coming  to 
a  time  when  country  folks  will  have  little  to  fear 
from  the  great  army  of  hoboes  which  drifted  from 
place  to  place. 

A  New  Bait  for  Easy  Marks 

POSSIBLY  the  caution  is  needless  to  farmers,  but 
many  city  and  suburban  people  are  being  vic- 
timized   by    some    nurserymen    with    "bearing-age 
trees."     In   most   cases   this  is   merely   overgrown 
nursery  stock  which  should  have  gone  to  the  brush 
heap  when   it  was  not   sold   at   the  proper  trans- 
planting age.    Nurserymen  who  value  their  reputa- 
tions would  not  send  out  such  trees,  as  their  chance 
for   successful   growth   Is   too   small.     The   various 
claims  made  for  these  old  trees,  of  course,  appeal 
to  people  who  think  there  Is  a  short  cut  to  having 
fruit  from  their  own  trees,  but  if  they  would  stick 
to  standard 'methods  and  varieties  their  fruit  crop 
would  be  far  more  satisfactory.    Good  nursery  stock 
this  year  Is  rather  scarce,  but  It  can  be  had  from 
reliable  dealers.    If  you  can  not  get  Just  the  varieties 
you  want,  It  may  be  better  to  wait  until  they  are 
on  the  market  again  than  to  plant  something  which 
will  prove  unsatisfactory.    Apple  trees  especially  are 
planted  only  once  in  a  lifetime,  so  that  mistakes 
made  now  will  be  constantly  brought  to  mind  In 
future  years.    A  little  care  for  the  trees  now  bearing 
or    just    growing    will    pay    big    with   the   present 
demands  and  prospects  for  fruit. 


milk  product  Industry.     During  the  war  the  con- 
denserles  were  seriously  taking  the  milk  from  tho 
market   milk   consumers,   but   now   stocks   of   con- 
densed and  evaporated  milk  are  piling  up  because 
exports  have  fallen  off  considerably,  imports  have 
come  from  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  and  domestic 
markets   have   slumped.     Where    price   agreements 
have  been  made  with  farmers  the  condenseries  are 
naturally'  trying  their  best  to  get  out  of  them,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  city  dealers  have  expressed  a 
willingness  to  take  all  the  milk  offered  to  them. 
Increasing  the  per  capita  consumption  of  milk  is 
now  the  great  problem,  and  definite  steps  have  been 
taken  along  this  line  by  several  firms  and  organlza- 
tlons  interested  in  the  dairy  industry.    Butter  sub- 
stitutes have  been  especially  favored  lately  by  high 
prices  to  find  many  new  users,  much  to  the  injury 
of  dairymen.    European  butter  from  Denmark  and 
Holland  to  the  extent  of  nearly  six  million  pounds 
has  also  lately  come  Into  this  country,  and  Is  said 
to  have  affected  the  domestic  butter  markets  as  far 
Inland  as  Chicago.     All  in  all  it  Is  a  serious  time 
for  dairymen.     It  is  hard  to  lay  down  a  rule  as  to 
what  they  should  do,  because  conditions  vary  so  for 
almost  every  locality.     It  Is  a  time  for  study  and 
Judicious  use  of  a  lead  ptocll.     Good  cows,  good 
methods  and  a  love  of  the  business  have  tided  over 
many  other  dark  periods,  and  the  same  today  will 
go  a  long  distance  to  finding  a  way  out. 


L 


Milk  Matters  are  Topsy  Turvy 

IT  seems  as  If  It  matters  a  great  deal  Just  how 
your  raw  milk  Is  consumed  when  It  comes  to 
what  you  are  getting  for  it.  Dairymen  located  In 
sections  where  most  of  the  milk  is  condensed,  evap- 
orated or  made  into  butter  are  spending  a  lot  of 
time  wondering  what  Is  the  best  thing  they  can  do. 
They  are  not  without  cause,  either,  for  since  the 
war  ended,  things  have  been  happening  fast  in  the 
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Keeping  Feed  from  the  Wild  Cats 

LIBERTY  bonds  are  selling  below  par,  some  of 
them  considerably  below  their  face  value,  but 
that  Is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  sacrificed. 
The  woods  are  full  of  dapper  chaps  with  smooth 
ways  who  work  all  kinds  of  schemes  to  exchange 
these    "depreciated"    bonds    for    something    which 
promises  lots  but  seldom  produces  anything.    Those 
who   bite  at   these  baits  and  exchange  something 
for  which  they  have  paid  full  value  for  very  often 
only  "a  scrap  of  paper"  will  surely  lire  to  regret  IL 
Present  prices  are  no  indication  of  the  real  value  of 
Liberty  bonds,  and  are  only  natural  tendencies  when 
22,000,000  people  suddenly  become  holders  of  gov- 
ernment securities.     The  interest  always  has  been 
and  will  be  paid  when  due,  and  where  the  whole 
faith  and  honor  of  the  United  States  are  back  of  the 
bonds,  as  well  as  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  there  Is 
little    fear    that    the    principal    will    not    be    paid. 
Indeed,  this  Is  Just  the  time  for  those  who  have 
extra  funds  to  invest  them  in  Liberty  bonds,  because 
they  can  be  bought  at  a  price  which  will  net  a 
yearly  return  considerably  above  the  amount  speci- 
fied on  their  face.     If  you  haven't  looked  at  your 
bonds  lately  to  clip  the  coupons,  you  had  better  do 
so,  and  those  which  need  to  be  exchanged  for  others 
with  all  the  coupons  on  them  can  be  attended  ta 
There   Is   no   charge   for   this   exchange,   and   your 
banker  will  be  glad  to  advise  you  regarding  them. 

The  Ladies  Lost,  But  Still  Fight 

IN  the  last  Issue  we  predicted,  almost,  that  women 
would  have  the  right  to  vote  by  this  time. 
Luckily  we  told  the  truth  about  political  pressure 
In  Delaware  and  did  not  allow  our  enthusiasm  to 
carry  us  over  facts  to  be  reckoned  with.  The  vote 
In  the  legislature  of  that  small  state,  when  It  was 
finally  taken,  was  decidedly  against  granting  women 
the  ballot,  and  while  there  has  been  some  talk  of 
reconsidering  the  action,  public  discussion  of  the 
matter  for  the  time  being  has  been  dropped.  The 
suffragists  are  training  their  guns  now  on  some  of 
the  southern  states,  and  have  not  given  up  all  hopes 
of  voting  at  the  next  presidential  election. 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

"Harlequin  Cabbage  Bug  and  Its  Control"  Is  the 
subject  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1061.  This  pest 
of  the  cabbage  family  Is  sometimes  locally  known 
as  "calico  back,"  "fire  bug"  and  "terrapin  bug."  and 
threatened  to  become  a  serious  menace  north  of  Its 
usual  home  until  checked  by  extreme  low  tempera- 
tures. This  bulletin  gives  complete  control  meas- 
ures, and  should  be  read  by  all  those  who  have  been 
troubled  with  this  cabbage  enemy. 
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Laborsaving  Tools  for  the  Gardener 


R.  B.  RUSHING 


Not  SO  long  ago  the  truck  farmer 
and  market  gardener  looked  upon  the 
general  farmer  with  a  bit  of  envy. 
Most  of  the  labor-saving  machinery 
was  then  his,  but,  thanks  to  the  many 
changes  that  have  taken  place,  the 
market  gardener  of  today  is,  or  can  be, 
equipped  with  labor-saving  machinery 
to  an  almost  equal  degree.  These  im- 
plements are  labor  savers,  and  every- 
thing that  saves  labor  saves  money 
for  the  gardener,  as  a  great  deal  of  his 
current  expense  is  for  labor. 

Farm  and  garden  implements  can  be 
divided  into  four  classes — those  used 
to  prepare  the  ground  for  crops,  those 
used  to  plant  the  crops,  those  used 
to  cultivate  them,  and  those  used  for 
harvesting.  Also,  manure  spreaders 
and  machines  used  to  distribute  lim©, 
fertilizers,  etc.,  might  very  well  be 
placed  in  another  class.  Taking  this 
last  class  first,  in  a  garden  of  ten  acres 
or  more,  where  the  gardener  has  the 
opportunity  to  get  plenty  of  manure,  it 
will  pay  to  invest  in  a  manure  spreader. 
And  the  time  has  already  come  when 
nearly  all  market  gardeners  use  more 
or  less  commercial  fertilizers  or  lime, 
or  both,  so  that  a  machine  to  apply 
these  is  almost  a  necessity.  The  only 
trouble  the  market  gardener  will  find 
with  the  manure  spreader  is  that  on 
his  soft  soil  it  will  pull  hard,  and  he 
will  have  to  use  two  teams  lots  of 
the  time. 

It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  say 
that  the  turning  plow  heads  the  list 
of  implements  to  prepare  the  soil,  but 
the  disk  to  cut  the  top  of  the  soil 
before  plowing  Is  a  twin  brother  to 
the  plow.  Then,  again,  the  disk  must 
be  used  after  the  plow.  The  Acme 
harrow  is  about  the  best  leveler  and 
clod  crusher  there  is  in  the  harrow 
line,  and  by  the  use  of  the  disk  and 
Acme  a  piece  of  land  can' be  put  in 
fine  shape,  with  the  use  of  the  plank 
float  and  the  land  roller  at  times. 

To  sow  the  seed,  a  seeder  or  garden 
drill  is  almost  indispensable.  A  num- 
ber of  good  ones  are  on  the  market, 
and  I  am  not  out  to  say  which  is  best. 
The  seeder  should  be  ready  at  all 
times,  as  some  seeding  is  done  nearly 
every  day  from  April  to  August,  some- 
times much  later,  and  sometimes 
earlier.  The  wheel  hoe  comes  in  to  do 
its  work,  and  there  are  so  many  places 
and  ways  to  use  the  wheel  hoe  that 
I  think  you  must  get  one  and  use  it 
yourself  to  appreciate  it. 

For  small  hand  tools,  I  use  a  little 
tool  with  four  curved  teeth,  attached 
to  a  handle,  the  same  as  a  hoe,  which 
I  think  a  great  deal  of  where  the 
ground  becomes  hard  In  closely  planted 
crops.  It  takes  hold  of  the  ground  in 
fine  shape,  and  does  excellent  work. 

I  use  a  horse  cultivator  where  the 
rows  are  suflaciently  wide.  One  with 
five  shovels  is  often  very  useful  where 
ground  gets  hard  or  grass  gets  a  start. 
In  a  berry  patch  the  five-shovel  culti- 
vator is  the  best  I  have  ever  tried.  A 
Bhovel  or  marking  plow  is  very  neces- 
sary also  to  mark  out  rows  or  to  throw 
dirt  to  the  plants. 

For  a  garden  of  as  much  as  ten 
acres  the  tools  I  have  mentioned — a 
manure  spreader,  fertilizer  distributor. 


roller,  depending  on  the  kind  and 
physical  character  of  the  soil,  a  seed 
drill,  two  or  three  wheel  hoes,  a  five- 
tooth  cultivator,  a  shovel  or  marking 
plow,  and  perhaps  a  potato  digger,  if 
many  potatoes  are  grown,  will  be  neces- 
sary, with  small  tools  such  as  hand 
hoes,  rake,  spades,  shovels,  etc. 

But,  say,  I  have  waited  to  the  very 
last  to  mention  the  most  important  of 
all  garden  tools.  I  have  not  tried  it 
yet,  but  I  do  firmly  believe  it  is  prac- 
tical. Perhaps  you  can  guess.  The 
garden  tractor.  You  will  be  likely  to 
see  it  advertised.  I  have  not  yet  had 
the  chance  to  see  one,  but  think  I 
shall,  and  perhaps  may  get  one,  if 
they  suit  me  right  well.  They  claim 
that  they  can  do  about  everything  that 
can  be  done,  using  most  all  kinds  of 
attachments,  and  I  am  pretty  well 
satisfied  that  they  are  a  real  success, 
although  they  are  new.  The  large 
tractor  in  the  field  has  proven  a  won- 
derful success,  so  why  not  the  baby 
tractor  to  the  market  gardener? 

It   looks   like   they   would   be  much 
better  than  old  Dobbin  in  the  garden, 
as   you   can   have   absolute   control   of 
them,    while    the    horse   is    sometimes 
hard    to    manage    and    gets    on    about 
everything   that   is  inside  the  garden, 
and    you    know    how    that    is    on    the 
temper  as  well  as  the  garden  stuff.     I 
have  had  to  just  walk  off  and  sit  down 
till  I  cooled  off  when  the  horse  would 
get   ugly   and   begin   to  tramp  on   the 
cabbage,    onions,    beets,    beans    and    I 
don't  know  what  not.     But  not  m  with 
the   tractor.     They    can   be   guided    at 
will  and  kept  where  you  want  them; 
stopped  at  will,  and  started  the  same. 
I  believe  they  are  easier  turned  around 
than   a  horse,   and   if   my  son   carries 
out  his   plans,  one  will  be  in  use  on 
our  place   before  very   long,   as  he   is 
putting  up  some  pretty  large  plans  to 
me,  and   I   like  most  of  them.     I   be- 
lieve that  every  father  who  has  a  son 
in  the  garden  business  would  do  well 
to  look  up  the  garden  tractor  to  save 
him  the  labor  and  aggravation  that  is 
necessary  without  it. 

"Well,"  says  one,  "if  we  have  all 
these  things  and  raise  a  crop  of  fine 
stuff,  and  the  price  goes  down,  what 
will  we  do?"  My  plan  has  always 
been  to  raise  the  stuff,  sell  what  I 
could,  then  use  ourselves  or  feed  the 
rest  to  my  hogs  and  give  some  to  the 
neighbors.    Try  it.  IJlinois. 


Trees  for  Lawn  Planting 

That  well-selected  hardwood  trees, 
such  as  oaks  and  elms,  should  be 
among  the  first  choice  in  the  selection 
of  trees  for  lawn  planting  is  pointed 
out  by  W.  K  Bontrager,  landscape  gar- 
dener at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 
When  thoroughly  established  they  will 
grow  to  maturity  almost  as  quickly  as 
any  other  species.  It  has  been  found 
nursery.grown  stock  of  a  permanent 
species*  gives  better  satisfaction  than 
trees  taken  from  forest  areas  and 
planted  in  lawns,  as  the  nursery  stork 
has  been  accustomed  to  sunlight  on  all 
sides,  and  growth  Is  checked  but  little 
when  moved  into  permanent  quarters. 
White  ash,  American  linden  or  bass- 
wood  and  American  beech  have  good 
landscape  values.  The  soft  or  silver 
maple  is  quite  popular  for  lawn  plant- 
ing, but  It  cannot  be  considered  as  a 
permanent   tree,    because   it   is-  ea.sily 


Today  in  the  Orchard 

E.    L.    VINCENT 

Early  summer  work  for  the  orchard 
with  our  folks  consists  in  great  part 
in  giving  the  final  sprayings  for  in- 
sect pests.  In  this  respect  we  cer- 
tainly have  had  great  results.  The 
orchard  on  a  piece  of  land  we  bought 
a  few  years  ago  was  old,  and  had  been 
greatly  neglected,  so  that  we  got  very 
little  fruit  from  it,  and  none  that  was 
really  fit  for  first-grade  marketing.  By 
spraying  we  brought  the  trees  up — also 
by  trimming — so  that  for  a  number  of 
years  we  have  harvested  some  choice 
fruit.  Last  season  our  crop  was  ex- 
cellent, and  sold  at  top-notch  prices. 

The  farmers  of  our  neighborhood 
put  their  forces  together  and  made  a 
thorough  job  of  spraying  the  orchards 
on  every  farm  for  a  stretch  of  three 
miles.  We  liked  it  so  well  we  will 
keep  it  up. 

Then,  another  job  we  look  after  just 
now  is  to  take  away  the  brush  trimmed 
from  our  apple  trees,  if  this  has  not 
already  been  done.  As  a  rule  our  or- 
chard is  kept  in  grass,  and  if  there  is 
anything  I  dread  it  is  to  strike  a  lot 
of  dead,  dry  brush  under  trees  when 
running  the  mower.  This  ought  all  to 
be  taken  away  and  burned  before 
haying. 

One  thing  connected  with  pruning 
I  feel  called  upon  to  do  whenever  there 
is  time,  and  that  is  to  cut  away  the 
suckers  which  are  so  persistent  about 
growing  at  the  base  of  bearing  fruit 
trees.  They  take  up  the  substance  of 
the  soil,  and  bear  no  fruit.  Every  last 
one  of  these  I  try  to  cut  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year. 

A  moist,  showery  day  is  good  for 
transplanting  small  fruit  trees.  I  set 
out  sixty  such  trees  one  showery  day, 
and  not  one  of  them  died.  I  had  a 
little  chap  with  me  to  hold  the  trees 
up  while  1  pulled  the  earth  about  the 
roots  carefully  and  packed  it  down. 
We  had  on  our  raincoats,  and  enjoyed 
the  day  and  the  work  immensely. 
New  York. 


Factory 

price  direct  to  you 

This  SI 2  Officer  Shoe 

Hand  sewed.  ^  ^%  QQ 
First    Grade.     4>l^tOU 

The  factory  W^ 
price  — direct  ^J 
to  you  at  only        ^0 

Tha  retail  price  of  this  fhoe  ii  $13  00. 
It  i«  made  uf  the  best  waterproof  ma- 
hoKany  calf  leather.  Ouarant<-ed 
to  five  the  be«t  wear.  If  three  thnee 
are  not  juct  ai  we  ear.  tend  them 
back.     Ynu  doD't  lote  a  cent. 

If  yon  are  tendiriK  mnocT  order 
or  check,  do  not  include  poitafe 
Par  only  |A  89  for  tboM,  We  pay 
poataKe.     Statti  iize. 

Th«t«  Shoes  are  buW  to  be 
good  for  work  and  drees  at 
ttie  same  time. 

v.  B.  NATIONAIj 

ARMY  BIIUl!:  CO. 

Dept.  830       Westrield,  MaM. 


Strawberrie*  are 
•  a  a  7  to  «row. 
d  e  1  i  c  i  o  u  •  and 
profitable. 


Strawberries 

June  to  October 

THE  Strawberry  Season  no  longer 
ends  with  the  Fourth  of  July, 
at  least,  not  for  those  who  grow 
Harrisons'  Everbearing  Strawber- 
ries. These  delicious  berries  are 
successfully  grown  for  market  as 
well  as  for  the  home  table.  The 
supply  of  ripe  berries  lasts  until 
severe  frosts  come. 

Harrisons'  Strawberry  Plants  are 
grown  in  the  heart  of  the  world's 
greatest  commercial  strawberry  sec- 
tion. You  may  choose  among  over 
30  varieties.  Progressive  Everbear- 
ing,  early,   medium   and   late. 

Harrisons'  Strawberries,  dewber- 
ries, blackberries  and  raspberries 
keep  the  money  coming  In  a  steady 
stream.  Plant  small  fruits  between 
the  young  trees  and  make  your  or- 
chard pay  a  profit  from  the  start 

Harrison's  Pruit  Trees  are  budded 
from  our  own  fruiting  orchards. 

Harrisons'  Evergreens,  Shade 
Trees,  Hedge  Plants  and  Flowering 
Shrubs  make  the  bleakest  home 
attractive. 

Write  today  for  1920  Catalog 


'Lartut  Gfxvtrt  •/  Fruit  Tri4$  hi  tht  Wirli" 

Box  34,  Berlin,  Maryland 


"Wee"  CToiter  M*t«l  Shintrlea.  V-Crimp,  ,Corru- 
BRted.  standing  Sewn,  PaintMl  or  Galvaniied  Koof- 
rngTfeiding*.  W«llbo«rd^P*int..  etc. direct  to  you 
atRock-Bottwn Factory Pricet.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made. 

Edwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

eoet  lew;  oatlast  three  ordinary  roof ».    No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  mat,  hghtning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
■amplea.  We  aell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer's 
proAta.  Asktorbook 
Nfl^48» 


.low  UttCEO  1UIA6ES 

Liowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Firs-Proof  StoelGaragcs.  Bet 
•oy  plaee.  Send  postal  for 
Bookjjbowing  styles. 
iiFO.  CO., 


Samples  & 
I  Roofing  Book 


ai^SPRAYERS 


-   Pro4«c«  Vapor  Spmy 

'  that  kills  scale,  prevents  blight  snd 
r<<to  your  crops  of  all  insect  and  fungus 
pests:  increases  your  profit.   47  different 
stylss  sdl  sola  on  a  money-back  sruarmntee  i 
dav'»  trial.  Lowjut  Pricu.   Get  Big  Free 


sruarmntee  and  10 
iay'9  trial.  L.owf»t  fncu.  Get  Big  Free  Book 
Why.  How  and  When  to  Spray."    Writ*  today. 


TteH.  L  Hwilll^Cw»^  n  HwslSl.,Gnsmrkk.a 


-  damaged  by  high  wind,  and  in  old  age 

"walking  plow,  disk.  Acme  and  smoothr    th^  ^^ee  often  has  a  dilapidated  appear- 
ing  harrows,    plank    drag,    perhaps   a  j  ance.    The  sugar  maple  is  a  better  tree. 


Baskett-Batkett 

We  manufacture  a  com- 
plete line  of  Fruit  Pack- 
axes  and  Crates,  Includ- 
ing Berry,  Peach,  «rai)e, 
Cherry, Market  lia«l<et8. 

Writ*  for  our  eatalog 

and  prieet. 

"WfYfttiT   Basket    Co., 

'Vi>b«t«>r,  Monroe  <'o.. 

Box  20,  titmi  York 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

All  leading  varieties,  including  Hie  best 
i:VKBBEARIN«  KINDS 
Aa^arairBS  B«ota,  Tomato  Mecda.    Quality 
best.     Prices  reasonable.     CatnlopMffrff. 

T.  M.  AI.I.EIf ,  m^mfmv^,  Del.    R.  B.  H. 


Onion  and  Cabbage  Growers 

Attention  — Bring  or  niall  this  adv.  to  un  and  get 
our  special  surplus  pric*  offer  on  our  higli  grade 
Yellow  01o»>e  Danver  onion  seed,  Danish  Ball  or 
Round  Head  Cabbage  seed  (Denmark  grown) 
and  other  seeds.    Ask  for  1920  catalogue. 

F.  H.  EBELINCSaadsmaa 
EstablUhad  53  years  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PUNTS  ("^rET.rJl'r'^.^" '«; 

liavp  a  Hne  lot  to  offer  at  wholeale  price. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS    ie<ted  seed.  Oet  our  pne* 

on  plants  sent  bv  Parcel  Post,  prepaid.  Catalog  tn%. 

C.  C  'FIELD,  ••well*  If .  J. 
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Care  of  the  Gas  Engine 


DANIBL  PROWANT 


What  would   the   average   farm   do 
without   the   little   one   or   two-horse- 
power gasoline  or  kerosene  engine  to 
pump  wat./,  wash  clothes,  skim  milk, 
clean  seed  grain  and  a  hundred  and 
one  other  odd  jobs  they  are  called  on 
to  do  almost  every  day?     And  yet  I 
don't  believe  there  is  any  other  piece 
of  farm  machinery  that  gets  as  little 
care  as  the  engine,  but  It  isn't  because 
it  don't  need  It.    If  the  Ignition  system 
and  carburetor  are  working  properly, 
most  gas  or  oil  engines  will  run,  even 
If  almost  every  other  part  Is  ready  to 
fall  to  pieces.    There  Is  too  much  tend- 
ency to  let  the  engine  run  as  long  as 
It  will  do  80,  even  if  It  is  quite  evident 
that  It  Is  In  need  of  a  good  going  over 
and  having  worn  parts  tightened  up 
or  replaced  with  new  ones. 


rigid.  There  should  be  Just  enough 
play  at  this  joint  so  that  the  piston 
swings  free  and  easy  and  no  knocking 
noise  Is  heard.  In  putting  the  piston 
in  again  it  must  go  In  the  same  way 
it  was  taken  out,  and  when  the  rings 
are  reached  they  must  be  depressed 
with  the  fingers,  one  at  a  time,  and  the 
piston  pushed  in.  This  la  rather  a 
slow  job  the  first  time. 

If  the  knock  occurs  at  the  wrist 
where  the  rod  connects  with  the  crank 
shaft,  the  operation  is  much  simpler, 
but  no  less  Important.  This  wrist  Is 
divided  into  halves,  and  Is  kept  tight 
by  means  of  two  bolts  with  lock  nuts 
and  keys.  Between  the  two  halves  of 
the  wrist  will  be  noticed  a  number  of 
thin  shims,  and  If  the  boxing  Is  so 
badly  w'orn  that  It  can  no  longer  be 


[eat  and  Hot  Water 

the  joy  of  every  farm  woman 


repiacea  wiiu  ucw  wuco.  i  -—-"rf    — 

A  knocking  sound  about  the  engine    tightened  up.  It  will  be  necessary  to 


is   too    frequently   neglected,   and   yet 
this  Is  a  rather  serious  matter.  If  It  is 
not  given  proper  attention.    There  are 
various  causes    for   this   sound,   some 
being   more  serious  than  others,   but 
any  case  should  have  prompt  attention. 
A  carbon  knock  Is  quite  frequent,  and, 
while  it  Is  not  dangerous.  It  will  not 
get  any  better  by  neglect,  and  is  very 
annoying.   This  can  readily  be  detected 
by  the  fact  that  no  knock  is  noticed 
until  the  engine  becomes  warm.    This 
carbon    deposit    will    become    red    hot 
when    the    engine   becomes    a   certain 
temperature,  causing  premature  explo- 
sions, loss  of  power  and  a  good  deal 
of  trouble.    This  is  frequently  mistaken 
for  Improper  timing  of  the  engine  or 
magneto,    and    as   the   actions   of   the 
engine  are  very  similar,  It  is  not  re- 
markable that  this  mistake  is  so  often 
made.    The  principal  difference  is  that 
carbon  troubles  appear  after  the  engine 
becomes  hot,  whereas  if  the  trouble  was 
Improper  timing,  the  diflliculty  would 
be  experienced   when   trying  to   start 
the  engine. 

The  remedy  for  carbon  troubles  is  to 
remove  the  cylinder  head  and  scrape 
off  the  carbon  with  a  dull  knife.    After 
the  head  is  off,  there  will  be  noticed 
at   the   end    of   the   cylinder   a   space, 
varying  in  length  according  to  the  size 
of  the  engine,  that  the  piston  does  not 
cover  in  its  stroke,  and  tt  is  here  that 
the    carbon    deposits    will    be    found. 
Carefully    scrape  off   all   of   It,   being 
careful    not   to   scar   the  walls.     The 
head    of    the    piston    should    also    be 
carefully    cleansed    of   its   carbon,   as 
should  also  the  valves  and  valve  set- 
ting In  the  head.    After  the  worst  of 
the   carbon    has   been    removed,   wash 
the  parts  with  kerosene  until  they  are 
clean  and  bright.    After  this  operation, 
if  carbon  has  been  causing  the  trouble, 
the  engine  should  operate  as  well  as 
a  new  one.    Carbon  deposits  are  usually 
caused  by  using  either  too  much  or  an 
Improper  grade  of  cylinder  oil. 

A  hard,  metallic  knock  usually 
comes  from  a  loose  or  badly  worn 
connecting  rod.  and  the  knock  may 
be  either  at  the  wrist  where  the  rod 
connects  with  the  crank  shaft,  or  it 
may  be  where  the  rod  connects  with 
the  piston.  If  it  Is  the  latter,  the 
cylinder  head  will  have  to  be  taken 
off  in  most  cases,  the  rod  disconnected 
at  the  crank  shaft,  and  the  piston 
pushed  out  and  the  nuts  tightened  up. 
This  must  not  be  tightened  perfectly 


take  off  the  rear  half  of  the  wrist  and 
take  out  a  sufficient  number  of  these 
shims  to  permit  the  rod  to  be  adjusted 
properly.     The  wrist  should  be  tight- 
ened just  enough  so  that  there  Is  no 
lost  motion,  nor  enough  play  to  cause 
a  knocking  sound;   yet  it  must  work 
free  and  easy.     If  it  Is  tightened  up 
too  much  It  will  make  the  engine  hard 
to  crank,  and  will  cause  unnecessary 
wear.     If   the  boxing  is   badly   worn, 
a  new  rod  will  be  necessary.     If  left 
go  as  long  as  the  engine  will  run  when 
a  knock  is  noticed  at  this  point,  the 
usual  result  Is  a  pretty  general  wreck 
when  it  finally  breaks  off  entirely. 

A  piston  slap  can  be  recognized  by 
being  a  sharp  cluttering  noise,  rather 
than  the  hard,  metallic  knock  of  loose 
rods.     This  noise  Is  caused  by  either 
the  piston   or   the   cylinder   walls   be- 
coming worn  on  one  side  so  that  they 
are    no    longer    perfectly    round    and 
smooth.      This   may    be   caused    by    a 
number    of    different   things,    such    as 
poor  material,  bad  rings,  or  the  engine 
bein^  out  of  alignment,  but  the  most 
common    cause    Is    faulty    lubrication. 
Usually   It    is   caused    by   not   getting 
enough  oil  or  by  using  a  low-grade  oil 
without   sufficient    body    to   stand    the 
test   that    is   required   of   cylinder   oil 
in  an  engine,  and  is  more  apt  to  occur 
in  using  kerosene  as  fuel  than  when 
gasoline   Is  used.     In  nearly  all  cases 
the  trouble  is  found  to  be  the  walls 
that  are  cut.   rather  than   the   piston 
damaged.     About  the  only  remedy  for 
this  is  to  send  the  engine  back  to  the 
factory  for  a  general  overhauling,  and 
order  the  cylinder  re-bored  and  fitted 
with  oversize  rings.    In  any  case,  never 
neglect  a  knock  In  any  part  of  the  en- 
gine.    It  will  not  get  any  better  by 
continued  use,  and  it  may  wreck  the 
engine  and  cause  someone  to  be  seri- 
ously injured  sooner  or  later  If  it  is 
not  looked  after. 


viia  mKAi^Areala  Radiator-BottflT  heati  tte  whole  house  by  dratlatioa  ^  Hot  Water  to 
'^      iS&wEcAN  fSumJ.  ta^elSjo^  roonuu    Water  for  kitchen  and  Uundry 
AMtt«uwA<«  «w»««»i«^  fumWiod  by  it— aU  with  ooc  firel 

WHY  NOT  have  a  warm  home  free  from  chills  and 
drafts  and  why  not  enjoy  all  the  running  hot  water  you 
want— just  like  they  have  in  city  residences? 

IDEAL-Arcola  Radiator-Boiler 
Heating  Outfits  from  $131  up 


Anv  Daaler  will  furmsh  in  sisaa  to  miit  rooiaa  •«<•  eK"»tf «  .••P<*'*^"^- -- 
^^  '    Nri-B  Sija  IDEAL-ArgoU  wiA  IQO  sq.  ft.  of  Radjatxon       flSt 

•*3^B"  ••  -  -200**  • 

"    V-B     *•--*»     300       •• 
No.  1  A  Siso  IDEAL-AreoU  with  13SM|..ft.  •(  RaJiatio. 

-iS-    -    -    -s3o*«       • 

••     *  A      **  ••  •*  **      400  — - 

Prieee  include  En)!^^*  T«ik  ond  Drain  Valve.  Price,  ^o  not  Include  1(^.  pipe  i^n^^ 
SZriM.  Radiatira  is  of  reffular  38-in.  height  3-column  AMERICAN  Peerless,  in  sizes 
S^^SSad  to  suit^our  roSbs.    EASY  PAYMENTS,  if  desired.,, Outfits  shipped  com- 

gi'^h'S.^d'^Bu^.te.'&nSi:Jr^ln^  Detroit.  Chicago.  Mil- 
SatilM?  Minneapolis.  St.  Paul.  Des  Moines,  or  St.  Louis.  
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Sunlight  kills  most  fungus  spores 
readily.  Two  days  In  the  light  will 
kill  brown  rot  spores  which  in  the  dark 
would  remain  alive  for  months. 

Score  one  for  the  variegated  alfalfas. 
Tests  Indicate  that  the  variegated 
yields  much  better  than  the  common 
variety  in  New  York  state. 

Garden  Seeds  Almost  Given  Away. 
40  Varl.  Vegetabl38.  40  Flowers.  Big 
pkts.,  8000  seeds,  25  cents;  6  boxes,  $1. 
A.  T.  Cook,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


Shipped  complete  for  immediate  installation 

The  beauty  of  the  IDEAL-Arcola  method  is  that  no  cellar  is  needed.  Everything 
U«»  «?e  floSr  The  Areola  is  placed  in  any  room  that  has  a  chimney  connection. 
No  running  to  cellar. 
Same  water  is  used 
over  and  over  again 
for  years.  No  fire  risk. 

Buy  now  at  pre- 
sent attractive 
prices  for  outfits 
complete! 

IDBAL- Areola  outfits  eoa* 
ristcf  the  boiler  and  radia- 
tor* to  heat  various 

requirements!  Unlike 
stoves,  there  are  no  cpal- 
aaa  leaks  into  the  living- 
rooms.  The  IDBAL- Areola 
deUvers  the  soft,  radiant 
warmth  of  hot  water — not 
the  dry  burnt-out  atmos* 
Bb«t«  of  stove  hestinc. 
Yhera  is  no  &re  risk  to 
building  — '  no  dancer  to 
children  — >  flft  U*ts  for 
hoursi  The  Areola  bane 
hard  or  soft  coaL 


•bDpk  way  of  heating  a  four-room  eeUariess  cottMe  by  IDEAIr 
^{[reoiaRadiator^Boiler  and  three  AMERICAN  Radiatoca 


Cataloc  shotrinff  op«i  views  of  house*,  with  the  IDEAL- 
AlrcoS^B^^poS^nyfmhew,^*difre*),   Write  today 


Sold  by  an  dealers. 

Mo  exclusive 

agents. 


MMfflRMMCos™! 


Writs  CO 
Department  V«4S 


Noesclusive        Ulf f  r#l\lllflll  IVfll/iril VX\  li^i^jk^u^^  Chtf^go 

agents.  **  ^"  '  *>  ^      ^     ^     M_ 


Save  25%  on  Roofing 


_  is  sold   dlr«et 

Ifeonf  Mtoryto  yoarbest  snd  etespMt  )«»An»^ri« 


FARMS  and  HOMES 


Where   life 
I  1  V  I  n  K 


Is   worth 
Mcxlerstp 


^■^    pr\ci-n  -  Kenlal  rllmst* 
-productive  lands.      For  InformHtion  write 
Btatb  Boaao  or  aoricultubk.  Dover.  Delaware 


imt 


Low  Introdoetory  offer  pots 
saw  ris  within  reach  of  all,  i 
put  of  cost  of  othsr  rin.  S* 


winter's  woodln  few 

Powsrfol  *-«yeU  ------ 

Bm7  to  ooermte.  lifM  to 
more.    M  dsys'  tAl  «• 

<5Tvawajsp<^o^ 
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THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER 


April  15,  1920 


A  Farmer  Who  Did  Not  Go  West 


TIMOTHY 

"I  remember  harrowing  that  field 
across  the  road,  and  thinking  all  the 
■while  I  was  doing  it  how  I  was  going 
to  get  away  from  the  old  farm  if  only 
the  Lord  would  let  me."  This  is  what 
H.  F.  Lieberknecht,  of  York,  Pa.,  told 
us  as  the  recollection  of  his  boyhood 
days.  "It  was  back  in  '81.  We  raised 
corn  on  that  field  that  year.  It  was 
the  sickest  looking  stuff  you  ever  saw, 
yellow  and  stunted  and  weary  looking. 
There  were  20  acres  in  corn,  and  we 
husked  400  bushels  of  ears  from  the 
lot.  How  I  would  have  liked  to  have 
gotten  away  from  it  all." 

"Why  didn't  you  leave?"  the  writer 
asked.  Everybody  was  going  West 
about  that  time. 

"I  would  have,  all  right,"  replied 
Mr.  Lieberknecht  with  a  smile,  "but 
befor*^  I  got  a  chance  to  leave,  we  got 
to  growing  better  com.  It  seemed  as 
if  we  improved  the  crop  all  at  once." 

This  sounded  interesting.  "What 
did  you  do  to  improve  the  yield  of 
crops?"  asked  the  writer,  taking  out 
his  notebook  and  preparing  to  set  down 
all  the  facts  of  rotation,  deep  plowirif, 
legumes  and  what  not.  Bang!  came 
the  answer:  "We  started  using  fer- 
tilizer." It  was  said  with  such  a  sure- 
ness  and  in  such  a^  way  that  it  gave 
you  an  impression  that  there  was  noth- 
ing more  to  be  said.  The  writer  closed 
up  his  book  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

"I    don't   know    what   kind   the   fer- 
tilizer was,  nor  how  much  it  cost,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Lieberknecht,  "and  I  don't 
suppose  my  father  did.    It  made  better 
crops  for  him,  and  so  he  used  it,  and 
Kt'pt  on  using  it,  and  our  crops  kept 
getting    better,    and    are    better    year 
a  ter    year.      Last   year   we    had    4000 
.ushels  of  ear  com  from  26  acres.    We 
always   get  an   average  of   30   bushels 
oi    wheat,   often   get   45,   and   did   one 
year    get    52    from    one    field."      "And 
fertilizer  did  all  that?"  we  asked  Mr. 
Lieberknecht.     "Well,  perhaps  not  en- 
tirely, but  at  least  it  gave  us  the  start 
and  has  been  helping  us  right  along." 
This  is  typical  of  the  attitude  of  the 
farmers  in  York  and  Lancaster  coun- 
ties.   They  began  using  fertilizer  when 
it  was  first  introduced,  and  have  been 
using     it     ever     since    in     increasing 
amounts.     These   counties   are   among 
the  best,  if  not  the  best,  in  the  entire 
country.     And   it  is  not  because  they 
were  naturally  rich.     They  were  not; 
only    fairly    fertile.      They    were    not 
nearly  so  fertile  as  the  soils  of  Iowa. 
Illinois  and  other  western  states.    But 
they  yield  better,  mainly  because  they 
are  farmed  better  and  with  an  eye  to 
improvement, 

Mr.  Lieberknecht  is  a  typical  farmer 
of  the  section.  He  has  84  acres  of 
land,  which  support  18  head  of  milk 
rows,  115  head  of  hogs  and  4  head  of 
horses.  He  feeds  to  the  cattle  nearly 
everything  he  raises,  and  markets  but- 
ter and  hogs — an  ideal  system  for  con- 
serving soil  fertility. 

Naturally  he  is  producing  lots  of 
manure  for  that  farm.  It  seemed  as 
if  he  might  not  need  to  purchase  fer- 
tility. "You  have  lots  of  manure. 
Why  don't  you  depend  upon  that  to 
vpep  up  your  soil?  Why  do  you  buy 
fertilizer?"  the  writer  asked.  "I  need 
the  phosphoric  acid,  and  I  dfin't  get 
that  in  the  manure.     At  least  I  don't 


CLOVER 

get  enough,"  he  replied.  "Yes,  but  you 
use  complete  fertilizer,"  was  my.  com- 
ment And  he  did,  several  tons  each 
year.  Mr.  Lieberknecht  looked  us  over, 
from  head  to  heels,  and  then  he  said, 
very  slowly  and  carefully:  "Young  man, 
you  were  not  raised  on  this  farm,  I 
was,  and  that  makes  a  difference  in 
the  way  we  look  at  things.  You  never 
saw  the  corn  we  used  to  raise  nor  the 
farm  we  used  to  have.  I  know  how 
I  changed  all  that,  and  it  wasn't  by 
standing  still.  We  have  been  improv- 
ing our  crops  year  by  year,  and  we 
are  going  to  keep  on  improving  them 
year  by  year.  We  don't  want  to  go 
back,  and  we  don't  want  to  stand  still. 
When  we  first  used  fertilizer,  we  didn't 
know  much  about  it,  what  it  was  6r 
what  it  contained.  Now  we  know  more. 
We  know  we  can  get  along  without 
fertilizer,  and  we  also  know  that  we 
will  grow  smaller  crops.  We  know 
what  to  use  and  Just  keep  even,  but 
that  don't  suit  us.  I  have  always  said 
that  when  I  couldn't  go  ahead  I  was 
going  to  quit  farming.  I  won't  just 
move  somewhere  else.  I  will  quit. 
No,  sir,  I  am  not  going  to  stand  still 
on  this  farm  just  to  save  a  little  money 
in  fertilizer.  Besides,  I  would  not  save 
money  at  all.  I  would  simply  be  losing 
the  good  profit  the  fertilizer  makes 
for  me." 

There  wasn't  much  more  to  be  said, 
so  we  thanked  Mr.  Lieberknecht,  and 
drove  away.  We  had  a  feeling  as  we 
left  that  this  man  had  pretty  well  gone 
to  the  bottom  of  things  and  knew  his 
business  well.  At  any  rate,  the  evi- 
dence was  growing  on  both  sides  of 
the  road  along  which  w^  were  driving, 
and  it  was  pretty  good  evidence,  too. 
Maryland. 

Speaking  of  Ratr 

A.  E.  S.  L. 

I  have  seen  In  your  paper  many 
ways  of  getting  rid  of  rats,  but  not 
seeing  what  I  believe  to  be  the  best 
way,  I  will  give  you  my  plan.  If  you 
wish  to  publish  it,  it  may  be  a  bless- 
ing to  someone,  as  it  was  to  me  after 
having  decided  that  the  r^ts  would 
have  to  go  or  I  would  have  to  mova 
An  old  gentleman  told  me  to  set  a 
deadfall,  the  larger  the  better.  I  did 
this  by  making  sticks  like  a  figure  4, 
a"d  ta^dng  a  door  4  by  6  feet,  set  it 
on  the  floor  of  the  kitchen,  and  went 
to  bed,  hoping  to  have  a  few  hundred 
rats  in  the  morning.  To  my  surprise, 
I  got  one  rat,  but  I  never  saw  or  heard 
another  rat  about  that  house  as  long 
as  I  lived  there.  I  have  seen  this  tried 
many  times  since  with  success. 


How  to  Keep  Fit 

Just  a  post  card  addressed  to  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service, 
228  I^^rst  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C,  asking  for  the  pamphlet 
"Keeping  Fit,"  will  bring  boys  and 
young  men  information  they  have  been 
looking  for  about  the  care  of  your 
body  and  the  development  of  muscular 
strength,  endurance  and  the  vigor  of 
manhood.  Several  million  boys  and 
young  men  have  already  seen  this  im- 
portant pamphlet.  Be  sure  to  write 
your  name  and  address  plainly.  Simply 
say  you  wish  a  copy  of  "Keeping  Fit," 
and  mail  card  today. 


^■ 


Grow  More  Bushels 

With 

Less  Man  Power 

Lower  the  cost  of  labor  by  increasing  the  jrieU 
per  acre.    Now  is  the  time  to  use  GRO-AUm 

Fertilizers  of  Character 

Farm  labor  is  high ;  getting  higher,  more  scarce.  But  the  farm- 
er's problems  are  daily  being  solved  with  GRO-ALL  Fertilizers. 
They  save  labor,  enrich  the  soil,  increase  yields,  increase  profits. 
Fertilize  for  larger  yields  if  you 
desire  prosperity. 

The  GRO-ALL  Fertilizers  are 
unsurpassed.  They  have  all  that 
can  be  desired  in  both  chemical 
and  physical  properties.  High 
standard  characteristics  distin- 
guish them  as  Fertilizers  of 
Character. 

,  Write  for  particulars  and  re* 
quest  a  copy  of  our  booklet 

THE  CENTRAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

HAGERSTOWN,  MARYLAND 
Gcttytbvf,  fa.  ^  *  BsltiaMrs,  Md.  Hsrrisoakwf,  Vi 


AgenU  of  Character  Wanted  in  aO 
Unoccupied  Territory 
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Mn  1VESVCBM  CANADA. 

Is  as  profltablVas  grain  growing.  Successes  as  wonderful 

as  those  from  growing  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  flax  have  been  made  in 
raising  Horsss,  CattI*,  Shssp  and  Hogs.  Bright,  sunny  chmate,  nutnt> 
ious  grasses,  good  water,  enormous  fodder  crops  — these  spell  success  to  the 
fanner  an{4  stock  raiser.     And  remember,  you  can  buy   on  oasy  tarma 

Farm  Land  at  *15  to  *30  An  Acre 

—land  equal  to  that  which  through  many  years  has  yielded  from  20  to  46  buahala 

off  whaat  to  tha  aera— grazing  land  convenient  to  good 

grain  farms  at  proportionately  low  prices.  These  lands  have 
every  niral  convenience;  good  schools,  churches,  roads,  tele- 
phones, etc.,  dose  to  live  towns  and  good  markets. 
If  you  want  to  get  back  to  the  farm,  or  to  farm  on  a  larger 
scale  than  is  possible  under  your  present  conditions,  invaati- 
gata  what  Waatarn  Canada  haa  to  offfar  you. 

For  illurtrmted  literature  with  maps  and  partlcnlara  regmrdhiBC  reduced 


rail  Why  ratea,  location  of  land,  etc.,  apply  to  Departmaat  of  Imnuara- 
tion.  Ottawa.  Canada,  or 

F.  A.  larrison,  200  North  Second  St,  Harrisbarg,  Pa. 

Canadian  Oovommant  Aaont. 


30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

•nd  9r9lm*»t  prmpmid  on  aa* 
RANOKIt'*  tueyclfl.     WHto  at 


mmmgmr 
Lightmd 


•■«•  for  our  by  »ataXoQ  and  apa* 

T«ra.  Salaet  tram  44  atrlea.  eol> 

•iaaa  in  tba  *'RANOill"  line. 

■ASV  PAVMUrrS  if  daairwl.  at  a 

amall  advanco  ovar  our  Spacial  Fae> 

i>ry-to-Rid«r  aaah  prices. 

Yow  eannot  affori  to  buy  witboot 

Mttina  onr  latMt  propontiona  and 

Fa«t«ry>to.|IM«r  pricaa.    Boyn* 

be  •  *1uaMP  AcMit**  and  maka 

bis  money  taking  orders  for  U* 

cycles    and    anppliea.      lAbtral 

tTmm  on  •  aample  to  introdnea 

the  new  "WAfMkll**; 

Tlr««.  eqoipamt,  sundries  and 

ererythinc  in  the  bicycle  line  at 

MEAlTB 


DomTm 

MansWtni 


One  Man 

Saws  25  Cords  a  Dojr 


ereu  eoMPMiY 

caozr 


HAY  AND  POTATOES 

Poultry  and  all   produce  wanted  at  aaarket  prices. 

Good,  steady,  active  demand. 

OtBBS*  BRO.,  Sas  N.  Front  St^  Philadelphia. 

RliinCD  TUflMC    0«  O*'  'O^  P""'*^-     ^  «'■"'.*''■ 
plllUtn    IWIIIC    A«PDta  wanted.     Free  tauipi^- 

THEO.    BVBT   *  »OM»,   Malroaa,   Otola. 


The  Ottawa  Log  Saw  falls  trees  or  cuts  ofT  Rtamoa 
level  with  RToand.  Sawa  up  Iom.  enta  up  brmnrhea,  lee 
entter,  mns  Damp  jack  and  other  Delt  machinery . 


enta  up  brmnrhea,  ^ 
lachfnery.  lloonted 
on  wheel*.    Easy  to  move  aarwhere.    10  Year  Goarantee. 
80  Day*  TriaT  Write  for  Free  Book  and  Caah  or  Easy  Terms. 
OTTAWA  MPO.  CO.,    23«1  i'V««^  **••  Ottaws,  KanSb 


f  Can  Ship 
Your  Engiit 


, J  Too  Want  It — Save  Y^. 

^nj  8t7la--9teUoiMUT..Portabl«  «f 


tl6tof600. 

,.--.,..»«._,.  .^w.,^ _^wBla.    Anr 

8,  4, «.  8.12,16,  22  or  80  H-P,  C«ih  orjtew 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

2MS  Oahlaed Ave.  2643  WmHIrm  BMcv 

CMy.lte.  waskmaHi  >»» 
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A  New  York  Drainage  Project 
Citizens  around  Verona,  N.  Y.,  are 
Tery    much    interested    in    a    swamp 
drainage  project  being   conducted  by 
C.  A.  Goff.    Its  area  is  about  one  thou- 
sand  acres.     It  will   require  a  main  I 
ditch  five  miles  long  and  two  miles 
of  laterals  to  properly  drain  it.     The 
main  ditch  was  started  about  the  sec- 
ond week  of  December,  1919.    Four  or 
five   men    have   been    working   on    it 
throughout    the    winter.      After    six 
weeks  of  work  about  three  miles  had 
been  completed. 

Old  residenters  in  the  vicinity  assert 
that  the   ditch   could   not   be  dug   in 
winter   by   any   of  the   old   standard 
methods.     This  ditch  is  being  blasted 
with  dynamite,  a  ditch  digger  that  re- 
fuses   to    acknowledge    Jack    Frost's 
supremacy.    A  row  of  holes  was  driven 
into  the  earth,  down  the  center  of  the 
proposed  ditch,  2%  to  3  feet  deep  and 
about  4  feet  apart.     A  pound  and   a 
half  of  40  per  cent,  low-freezing  dynar 
mite  was  tamped  in   each  hole.     An 
electric  blasting  cap  in  each  hole,  con- 
nected up  in  series  on  the  surface  with 
pieces  of  copper  connecting  wire,  fired 
the  charges.    Thirty  holes  were  loaded 
at  a  time.     Tha*  was  the  capacity  of 
the  blasting  machine,  and,  besides,  it 
is  not  advisable  to  leave  the  dynamite 
in  the  cold  water-filled  bore  holes  any 
longer  than  it  takes  to  prepare  that 
many  charges. 

The  ditch  when  completed  was  about 
three  feet  deep  and  five  to  six  feet 
wide.  No  shaping  up  with  shovels  was 
necessary.  It  is  confidently  expected 
that  the  drainage  work  will  have  so 
drafned  the  thousand-acre  area  by 
plowing  time  this  spring  that  a  large 
part  of  it  can  be  cropped  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1920. 

The  blasting  is  being  done  by  local 
men  having  had  no  previous  experience 
in  the  use  of  dynamite.  Mr.  Goff  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  effecting  the  drain- 
age that  way,  and  learned  how  to  do  it 
properly  by  attending  a  ditch-blasting 
demonstration  under  the  auspices  of 
one  of  the  New  York  farm  bureaus 
last  summer,  and  he  and  his  men  are 
having  no  difficulty  in  getting  desired 
results. 


the    acre    generally    causes    a   decline 
rather  than  an  increase  in  the  yield. 

Oat  seed  secured  from  North  Dakota 
has  given  favorable  yields  at  the  Ohio 
station,  and  if  home-grown  seed  is 
scarce,  the  northern-grown  seed  may 
be  used  without  fear  of  lack  of 
adaptation. 


.  ^• 


Disking  Land  for  Oats 
Is  it  best  to  plow  or  disk  land  for 
growing  an  oats  crop?    This  is  a  ques- 
tion many  farmers  ask  at  this  time  of 

the  year. 

Tests  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Star 
tion  show  that  there  is  not  much  dif- 
ference in  the  ten-year  average  yield 
from  the  two  methods  of  preparing 
the  seed  bed.  The  disked  land  has 
given  slightly  larger  yields  of  both 
grain  and  straw,  56  bushels  being  the 
average  for  the  ten-year  period.  Plowed 
land  seeded  the  same  time  as  the 
disked  land  has  averaged  54  bushels 
for  the  same  period. 

However,  at  Wooster  this  test  was 
conducted  on  a  silt  loam  where  weeds 
have  been  held  in  check  for  a  number 
of  years.  •Officials  suggest  that  on 
heavier  clay  types  of  land,  where  the 
ground  is  badly  Infested  with  weed 
seeds,  plowing  should  be  followed  to 
hold  the  weeds  in  check. 

Other  tests  with  oats  show  that  10 
pecks  of  seed  per  acre  may  be  regarded 
as  a  full  seeding,  as  there  is  a  gradual 
Increase  in  the  yield  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  10-peck  rate;  but  12  pecks  to 


Using  Potato  Machinery 

J.   STUABT   GROUP 

Replying  to   an   inquiry  of  one  of 
your    readers    in    reference  to    imple- 
ments used  for  cultivating  and  digging 
the  potatoes  described   in   my  article 
in  the  February  issue,  would  say  that 
the  last  harrowing  is  done  very  soon 
after    the    plants    appear    above    the 
ground.      We    then    cultivate    with    a 
one-horse,  five-tooth  cultivator,  gener- 
ally  four  to  six  times,  depending  on 
conditions.    My  reason  for  not  using  a 
riding  cultivator  is  that  our  soil  is  of 
\  clayey  nature,  and  it  is  necessary  for 
a    horse    to    walk    through    the    rows 
twice  with  that   implement.     I   don't 
like  to  see  any  more  tramping  than 
necessary.    We  only  use  one  horse  in 
our  sixty-tooth  spike  harrow.    I  might 
add  that  we  put  about  a  50-pound  stone 
on  our  cultivator  the  first  time  we  go 
through,  but  after  that  cultivate  only 
deep  enough  to  keep  a  shallow  mulch 
between  the  ridges. 

We  use  an  elevator  digger,  but  no 
picker  attachment,  as  we  have  too 
many  stones  to  contend  with.  We 
have  been  using  elevator  diggers  for 
fifteen  years,  and  find  them  very  satis- 
factory. Pennsylvania. 

Britons  Buy  American  Honey 

American    honey    is    becoming    in- 
creasingly   popular    in    Great   Britain. 
On  account  of  the  shortage  of  sugar 
the  English  people  have  taken  readily 
to  Its  use,  and  it  now  seems  probable 
that   the  demand   will   continue  even 
after   sugar   again    becomes    plentiful. 
The  clear  strained  honey  in  the  glass 
has  the  best  sale,  the  preference  being 
for  California  honeys,  according  to  re- 
ports issued  by  the  bureau  of  markets. 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture.    In  1914   the  total   importations 
by  the  United  Kingdom  were  approxi- 
mately 2,600,000  pounds.    By  1918  this 
had    increased    to    36,500.000    pounds, 
valued    at    $13,150,000.      The    United 
States  contributed  more  to  these  totals 
in   1918   than  any  other   country,   its 
share  being  16,000,000  pounds,  valued 
at  $5,500,000. 


Speaking  of 

CONCRETE 
GARAGES 

Is  your  car  protectea  m  a 
^veatkerproof ,  fireproof,  per- 
manent garage?  Is  your  otlier 
property  protected  tecause 
your  car  is  thus  nousect? 

You  want  a  garage  like  that 
— one  that  is  reasonable  in 
cost  and  requires  practically 
no  repairs. 

You  can  kave  it  if  you  use  Concrete 
in  any  one  of  several  Tvays.  You  11  be 
interested  in  knowing  kow  a  concrete 
block    garage    will  meet  your   needs. 

Ask  for  our  free  booklet 
"Concrete  Block  Garages" 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

^SMiJS^       SHIS?  ISt^S^r     gSTKSgSbRG         SA^^S^C^ 

DENVg^    KANSAS  CITY  '^*^'^'"^' °*^^*^  WASHINGTON 


Farmers'  Week  at  Penn  State 
The  annual  summer  Farmers'  Week 
at  Pennsylvania  State  College  will  be 
held  this  year  June  22d  to  24th.    The 
program   is  now   being  prepared,   and 
will  include  demonstrations  and  talks 
on  the  following  subjects:    Fruit  grow- 
ing, vegetable  gardening,  soil  fertility, 
farm    crops,    farm    machinery,    dairy 
husbandry,  live  stock,  poultry,  botany, 
timber  and  wood  lot,  and  the  women 
visitors    will    receive   the    benefits   of 
home    economics    instruction.      Every 
angle   of   farm   work    and    production 
will    be   touched.     Prominent    outside 
speakers  will  be  present.     Invitations 
will  be  extended  to  Governor  Sproul. 
United  States  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Meredith.   State  Secretary  of   Agricul- 
ture Rasmussen;  President  Thompson, 
Ohio     State    University,    nd     H.    J. 
Waters,  editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star. 


Works  Like  a  Hoe' 

Covers  8  Acres  A  Day 

Produces  a  Mulch  of  fine  soil 
which  prevents 
the  escape  of 
soil    moisture. 

The 

ogressive 

farmer's 

Cultivator 


with  one  mule  The  Fowler  does  as 
much  work  as  you  can  do  with  a  two- 
horse  cultivator— -and  better  work  — 
because  It  cultivates  shallow. 

PRICE  WITH  $1£; 

DEPTH  REGULATOR  1  V 

You  need  this  now.  Order  direct  or 
through  your  dealer.  We  give  service 
ttiat  counts. 

Rawlings  Implement  Co. 

BALTIMORE.  MP. 


i  Good  Used  Cai 

Come  to  the  Roman 

The  Roman  gu»rant««  th«  lowest  prtces 
In  the  country  for  a  good,  flrat-claM, 
reliable,  used  car.  Yoa  ft  here  what  you 
want  and  when  you  buy  from  u»  you  are 
■are  that  the  car  you  get  la  rig hU 

Our  itock  IB  complete.. 

1000  Autos  $250  up 

Send  Today  for  Catalog 

It  It  full  of  valuable  information  for 
the  man  who  expects  to  buy  a  o«r  and 
wants  to  save  real  money. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

231  N.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


AT  ROCK   BOTTOM 
Wlioleaale  Prices 

Buy  direct  and  »»ve   the    inldrtlemaun  proflt. 

Caorer.  Alfalfa.  AUika.  Timothy 

S««d    Grains    and    S««d   Corns 

Sold  with  a  mon*j-bark  If  yoii  want  It  guarants*. 

Send  for  Prire  I.itt  Today. 

PRODITCER8  SFEO  rORPOBATIOW 

BtHing  IHrtri  From  fitid  to  Farmer 
Ctaloaro  and  Perry  Sts..  Buffalo.  W.  Y. 


DRIVER  AaENTS  WANTED 


T»  drir.  ud  AtmooMnfm  1»20,  «xe7j  ij^- /|^^„S?;:JlS 
Ascl.  WHt«  at  one.  for  the  bMtAatoiBobil*  Off«r  In  •«■*«»«*- 
don't  wmit-i>roBpt<hlpaMnts.    lloo«y-b«ck  «uM«n«*«- 

BUSH  :^gr«^%s3ftasyg>ag:&^ 

IF  YOU  WANT  Ifr^riSrtrwrrSf/""" 

John  J.  Black.  UMh  8tre«t.  Chippewa  Falls.  Wte. 

When    writing    advertisers,  ^leaad 
mention    The   Pbacticajl   " 
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Brooding  and  Feeding  the  Chicks 


p.  V.  L.  TURNER 


With  warm  weather  there  always 
•omes  the  call  to  incubation  and  brood- 
ing of  chicks.  In  the  majority  of 
«ases  little  thought  hangs  on  the  all- 
important  part  of  success  in  bringing 
to  maturity  birds  that  are  really  worth 
their  cost;  every  other  consideration 
is  overshadowed  by  the  single. purpose 
•f  hatching  and  rearing.  It  is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  article  to  dwell— al- 
though it  might  be  well  to  do  so — on 
the  oft-repeated  necessity  for  selecting 
for  reproductive  purposes  only  the 
trap-nest  proven  breeders,  so  much  as 


object,  and  with  that  alone  we  will  dtel. 

Big  hatcheries  in  February  and 
March  daily  ship  thousands  of  chicks 
hundreds  of  miles  without  loss  other 
than  accident  and  that  due  to  inherent 
weakness.  A  ventilated  pasteboard  box 
without  heat  is  the  container  for  these 
one  or  two-day-old  chicks. 

A  human  being  can  sleep  outdoors 
all  winter  without  injury,  if  his  or 
her  clothing  is  adjusted  to  conserve 
body  heat.  The  fireless  brooder  is 
easily  adjusted  to  conserve  the  heat 
of  the  'chick.     For  twenty   years  the 


Raise  the  hover  by  placing  one-inch 
strips  under  the  ends  as  the  youngsters 
outgrow  it.  Twenty-five  chicks  require 
a  hover  18  inches  deep,  24  inches  long 
and  4  inches  high  to  start.  The  cloth 
strips  should  reach  to  within  one-half 
inch  oi  the  floor. 


Bal 

by[ 

lick 

is  the  purpose  to  tell  more  about    writer  has  u«ed  heatless  brooders  or 


the  ease  of  rearing  in  various  ways 
©pposed  to  rearing  successfully  are 
the  failures  of  last  year,  the  year  be- 
fore and' all  the  past  years  back  to  the 
time  when  the  first  chick  was  reared 
artificially. 

While  we  have  it  in  mind,  let  us  tell 
you  how  very  much  nearer  perfection 
the  ancientts  came  to  successful  arti- 
ficiality  in    reproduction   than   we  do 
mow    with    all    of    our    Improvements. 
According  to  the  consular  agents  re- 
porting at  the  time,  but  a  few  years 
back,  the  incubators  used  thousands  of 
years  ago  (actually  over  five  thousand, 
as  history  records  it)  are  still  in  use 
in  the  country  of  the  Nile,  the  Egyp- 
tian community  hatchery,  built  of  sun- 
baked brick,  operated  by  camel  manure 
as  fuel,   and  without  a  thermometer. 
Jn    those   days    of   almost   prehistoric 
Incubation    there   was  no   such   thing 
as  a  thermometer,  and  none  is  used 
now,  though  they  are  known  in  every 
nook  and  cranny  of  the  earth. 

In  these  brick  incubators  (they  were 
buildings    large    enough    to    incubate 
100,000  eggs,  house  the  operator  and 
his    apprentice    and    the    donkey— -the 
transportation  system   to  the  nearest 
settlement)  the  temperature  was  main- 
tained at  the  same  point  by  the  sense 
of  the  operator,  his  hands  being  his 
only  guide  to  the  exacting  temperature 
of  the   egg  in  hatching.     Eggs   were 
brought  to  these  central  hatcheries  by 
the  residents  of  the  section,  some  a 
day's  travel  distant,  and  the  chickens 
resulting  were  called  for  at  the  end  of 
twenty-one    days.      Strangest    of    all 
things  in  this  connection,  the  hatches 
averaged  over  90  per  cent.     A  small 
number  of  chicks  were  left  with  oper- 
ator   as    his    pay.      After   these   were 
reared  they  served  as  the  money  for 
which  his  year's  supplies  of  eats  and 
clothing  were  traded.     Strange,  again, 
there  was  little  mortality  among  these 
chicks  when  they  reached  their  owner's 
home. 

Most  of  the  grain  fed  to  these  chicks 
was  wheat;  com  was  unknown  to  the 
Egyptians.     Probably  weed  seeds  and 
insects  constituted  the  major  portion 
of  their  food,  and  hovers  were  impro- 
vised,  home-made   affairs,   conserving, 
as    a    function    paramount    to    other 
things,  the  natural  heat  of  the  babies. 
So  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able 
to  ascertain,  there  are  few  temperate 
countries    that    will    not    permit    the 
brooding  of  chicks  without  other  heat 
than  that  incident  to  season  and  the 
natural  heat   of  the  chick.     In   large 
commercial    plants,   heatless   brooding 
would  hardly  be  possible  for  many  rea- 
sons, but  with  these  we  are  not  deal- 
ing.   The  small  home  hatchery  Is  our 


hovers.  All  through  Pennsylvania  the 
farmers'  wives  used  shallow,  bottom- 
less boxes.  From  the  inside  of  the 
tops  hung,  about  an  inch  apart,  strips 
of  (Canton  flannel  or  other  similar  ma- 
terial, and  under  these  boxes  _were 
placed  the  chicks.  To  the  writer's 
knowledge  these  heatless  hovers  were 
In  use  in  the  mountains  west  of  Mauch 
Chunk  thirty  years  back.  (His  late 
youth  was  spent  in  that  section,  hence 
the  evidence  of  personal  knowledge.) 
The  method  of  rearing  with  these 
hovers  is  to  teach  the  youngsters  how 
to  find  their  heat  haven,  just  as  must 
be  done  in  any  case,  heat  or  no  heat, 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  to  see  that  they 


are  stowed  away  at  night.     Of  course,    ^\ck  and  scratch. 


Hints  to  Save  Baby  Chicks  ^ 

Many  incubator  chicks  may  be  saved 
if  the  simple  brooder  hints  suggested 
by  Duncan  Ried,  of  the  Wisconsin  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  are  followed.  Here 
are  his  suggestions: 

(1.)  Clean  out  and  disinfect  the 
brooder.  Any  of  the  coal  tar  prepara- 
tions on  the  market  make  excellent 
disinfectants. 

(2.)  See  to  it  that  there  are  no  cor- 
ners in  the  brooder  where  the  chicks 
might  crowd  in  and  perhaps  be  smoth- 
ered. A  round  interior  is  best,  and 
may  be  obtained  by  lining  the  brooder 
with  heavy  building  paper. 

(3.)  Start  the  lamp^  at  least  twenty- 
four  hours  before  putting  the  chicks  In. 

(4.)  Handle  little  chicks  carefully 
when  putting  In  brooder.  They  may* 
be  put  In  as  soon  as  they  are  dry  and 
fluffy,  which  Is  usually  when  they  are 
between     twenty-four     and     thirty-six 

hours  old. 

(5.)  Finely  chopped  up  alfalfa  or 
clover  makes  better  bedding  than  saw- 
dust or  shavings.    Little  chicks  like  to 


Tells  why  chicks  die  and  how  to  tave  thun— how  to 
ke«p  your  poultry  stroriK  and  healthy-how  to  no 
them  of  white  diarrhoea  and  other  diseases— bow  to 
increase  egg  production  when  eggs  are  scarce.  Write 
today  for  this  free  book,  and  we  will  aiso  send  you 
on  approval,  at  our  risk  and  expense,  a  full  Bi»ea 
sUndard  package  of  Macnalr's  Chicken  Powder,  the 
guaranteed  baby  chick  tonic,  poultry  vltallaer  and 
egg  producer.  Send  no  money,  but  write  today  to 
Marnair  Poultry  ProdnctoCo.,  Dept.  S18, 
47  ■ontli  Clay  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TURKEY  EGGS 

From  our  large  vigorous  M.  Bronze,  B.  Red,  Narra- 
gansett,  White  Holland,  14.00  for  «;  Wt.76  for  12.  B.  P. 
Rock  and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  «2.00  for  U;  $10.00  per  100. 
All  eggs  prepaid,  by  mail  or  express.  Orders  given 
prompt  attention.  wai.tsk  Bros,  Powhatan  Ft.,  O, 

AMERICAN    POULTRY  ALMANAC 

Our  1920  catalog  FREE.  How  we  breed  the 
300-egg  ben.  SclentlHc  facts  plainly  told.  Each 
month's  routine.  Feeding  for  winter  eggs.  JIow 
We  Win  Mtdali  at  the  Egg-Laying  Contetta. 

Hopewell  Farms,  Box  69,  Hopewell,  If.  J. 

DAIQIT  tf^FirCI?  They  are  money  makers 
«vr%.l»JE«  KMrtVmlM:*  for  you.  Large  Toulouse, 
Africans.  Brown  Chinese.  White  Chinese.  100  se- 
lected Breeding  Oeese  for  sale.  Best  qusllty,  reason- 
able prices,  bay  now^.  Write, 
Clias.  ncClave,  New  I<ondoii,  O.,  Box  SOO. 

ORPINGTONS  &  LEGHORNS 

Two  great  breeds  for  proHt.  Write  today  for  our 
free  catalogue  of  hatching  eggs,  baby  chicks  and 
breeding  stock.  CTCI^B*  HATCHER  COM- 
PANY, 148  Ptailo  Bnildlns,  Elmlra,  M.  T. 

White  Leghorns, «2»-100 

Barred  Rocks 25-100 

R.  I.  Reds 26— ICS 


the  front  of  the  hover  is  closed  in 
with  a  piece  of  flat  wood  covering  all 
of  the  opening  except  a  half  inch. 
Two  hooks  and  eyes,  one  set  at  each 
end,  will  hold  this  door  In  place.  The 
door  Is  not  opened  until  the  dew  is 
off  or  until  the  operator  is  satisfied 
conditions  are  right. 

A  small  coop,  larger  than  the  hover 
but  one  way.  In  (Jepth  (front  to  rear), 
Is  used  as  housing.  There  should  not 
be  any  space  between  the  sides  of  the 
hover  and  house.  A  wire  screen  should 
be  provided  to  cover  the  entire  front 
of  the  house,  to  be  used  at  night  only. 
Wire  runways  are  provided  to  keep 
the  chicks  from  getting  lost,  strayed 
or  stolen. 

Pursuing  the  ordinary  course,  as 
with  all  chicks,  they  should  be  fed 
sand  and  water  only  the  first  day, 
some  prepared  chick  food  beginning 
the  second  day,  and  for  at  least  three 
weeks  thereafter  It  should  have  the 
preference  over  all  old-style  feeds,  so- 
called  Johnnycake  or  what  not. 

A  little  beef  meal  is  Introduced  into 
the  prepared  food  on  the  tenth  day,  a 
teaspoon  heaped  full  for  twenty-five 
chicks.  Chick  grains  and  chick  grit, 
oyster  shell  meal  and  a  little  sterilized 
bone  meal  (as  made  for  chicks)  should 
all  become  a  part  of  the  ration.  Ten 
pounds  of  prepared  chick  feed,  a  half 
pound  of  oyster  shell  meal,  the  same 
quantity  of  bone  meal  and  one-quarter 
pound  of  beef  meal,  with  the  possible 
addition  of  two  ounces  of  pulverized 
charcoal,  makes,  for  confined  chicks, 
an  excellent  mash  ration,  which  should 
be  kept  before  them  all  of  the  twenty- 
one  days. 

Grain  can  be  Introduced  after  the 
fifth  day.  Chicks  under  the  condition 
prescribed  above  need  no  attention 
other  than  grain  feeding  In  the  late 
afternoon,  water,  and  shade  In  hot 
weather.  At  two  months  of  age  they 
can  be  turned  out  to  range  in  certain 
bounds  or  transferred  to  a  larger  yard. 


(6.)  Watch  the  chicks  for  any  neces- 
sary regulation  of  temperature.  If  the 
chicks  huddle  around  the  lamp.  In- 
crease the  temperature,  regardless  of 
what  the  thermometer  says.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  chicks  run  outside 
a  good  deal,  turn  down  the  lamp. 

(7.)  Feed  the  chicks  five  times  a  day., 
A  small  handful  of  any  chick  feed  at 
each  feeding,  scattered  on  their  backs, 
is  sufficient  for  fifty  chicks. 

( 8. )  Buttermilk  makes  the  best  drink 
for  little  chicks.  If  buttermilk  Is  not 
available,  keep  fresh  water  before  them 
at  all  times. 

(9.)  Keep  the  brooder  clean. 

(10.)  (Jet  the  chicks  outdoors  as  soon 
as  the  ground  becomes  dry  enough. 
E^xercise  prevents  leg  weakness,  a  dis- 
ease caused  by  digestive  troubles. 


CHICKS 


Wftlte  Wyandottes.JW-lOO 
I,  T« 


rappam,  M.  T. 


•ATE  TEW  l>OM*AWi 

Buy  Hummer'i   Famou*  Chickt 

Barred  Bock,  122.00.    Reds.  •26.00.    Ancona.  |31  00, 


^.„„„  ^ ,  , April  and  May  each  week. 

We  never  stop  hatching.    Circulars  Free. 


UnO  QAI  C  ^11  varieUes  of  Bocks.  Reds, 
rVJWK  i9/\&JC<  Wysndottes.  Minorcas.  Ham- 
bargs,  Anconar,  Orplogtons,  LaogstaaDS,  Bratamas, 
Leghorns,  Andalusias.  turkeys,  ducks,  gessc,  guineas. 
Prices  lowji  Halpk  H.  Baby,  I<oa«[oaTllle,  O. 

Tiffany's  Soperior  Chicks  That  Uve 

Wyandottes,  Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns  AnAlrilMMa 
Pekln,  Rouen   and   Indian   Runner    VVK,WMU%9 

AMIiMi  Peritry  Farm,  ■,  1 C  PheerfxvUlc,  Pfc 

■•U»hinfl  Fafl«  ''<**"  quality  bred-to-lay.  200-c«g 
■aiCnUig  eggs  strain,  Ancoaas,  White  Wyan- 
dottes, Partridge  and  Bar.  Rocks  Buff  OrpingtODS, 
Indian  Runner  ducks,  Toulouse  geese.  Bourbon  Red 
turkeys.  Mating  list    Mrs.  Otietter,  R.  X,  Media.  Pa. 

RINGliT  BARRED  ROCK  STe's~"v^o?SSl 

larre,  heavy  layers.  Get  the  best  fruit  and  poultry. 
CatalOff  free.    John  W.  Hall,  Marion  Button,  Md. 

OA  nDVimC    Poultry,  eggs,  baby  chicks,  pigeons, 
W  DHCUfS    aogs,     parroU,     ferrets,      Belflaa 
Hares,  bargain  list  free;  60-pace  book  20  cents. 
B«rs«y*a  Poaltry  raras,  Telford,  Pa. 

1SC*C*^  from  thoroughbred  LIctat  Brabmas, 
K»\J\MiJ    Columbian,    Wyandottes,   Silver    Cam- 

ftinee,  Rocks,Reds;|l  per  lS;|2pcrM:  Lsgbom.ll  per 
6.  No  postage  paid.  8. 0.  Bkalcb,  Coopersburg.  Pa. 

Qlam  Bronzt  Turlity  Etft  [^TnfhTo^k';^' 

sire  1st  Cblcago.  Buff  Rock  eggs.  Hogan  tested 
layers.    J.  C.  Cllpp,  Box  se,  •alilllo,  Ib«. 

FINE   POULTRY  SX"br«:J.' 

Low  prices.     Annual  circular  and  lists  free. 
•Oil DEB  A  EBB,  Soadortoa,  Fa. 


Brown  Leghorn.  $21.00. 

We  never  stop  hatchl..B.     ^-. ^- __    _ 

E.  B.  HVHMEB  *  CO.,  Froaetitowa,  If.  J. 


RAISE  DUCKS  SS^ret^D'oVkltKffl 


will  command  higher  prices  than  ever  before.  1(* 
head  selected  breeders  for  sale.  Big  Peklns.  Avies- 
biirys.  Colored  Muscovvs,  Wblte  If  uscovye  Rou- 
ens  Indian  Runners.  Best  In  Ohio  Pairs  and  trios 
at  reasonable  prtces.  Quality  the  best.  Write  todv. 
mas.  WCIaTO,  WW  l.oa<*».  P..  Bom  »00. 

CHICKS  FROM  STOCK  SUr*?ic7'S^w^ 

B.  Leghorns.  Barred  P.  Rocks  and  m'«;>.2l}™ 
Prices  right.  Parcel  post  prepaid  «»<*  "•'^  <1*"JJ'Z 
guaranteed.  Booklet  fr*e.  TH«  CTCI.OHE 
HATCHEBT,   Popt.  »,  Mlll«mtowa,  Pa. 

HATCHINI  ESat  FrrniFRH  FARM  RANBI WUITBY 

Rocks,    Reds.    Wyandottes,    Leghorns,     Minorcas. 

Hamburgs.   Anconas.   Brahmss    Ducks,  etc      Also 

Hares,  Csvles  and  Holsteln  catUe.    Catalogue  free. 

H.  A.  SOITDEK,  «olloravlll».  ^•'_ 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS  "^vJ^i^ 

hlghnrrade  Orpingtons.  Eggs,  12.50-  chicks  2T  cento. 
Columbian  Rocks  from  aw-egg  strain.  »W.  f»^' 
chicks.  30  cents.  John  Kaoi.k.  Ph«nixvillk,  fa. 


CHICKS,  eggs,  ducks,  turkeys,  geese,  bares  and 
stock.  Incubators,  brooders^  supplies  at  low  prices 
Free  list.    J.  W.  Houck  A  Co.,  Box    172,  Tiffin.  O 

Cf  PC  I.ang8hans,  Brabmas,  Rocks,  Wyandottes 
CvtiS  Reds,  Orpingtons.  11.60  per  15  prepaid.  Ben<) 
for  free  catalog.    H.  H.  MTEBS.   B^loas.  Tal 

r>rxf>  CAI  I?  1^<*  Duroc  Jersey  Boars  an< 
rvrl\  iJiKM^Ks  two  i^wB,  six  montbsold.  Prtcf 
|2S  00  each.    C.  F.  GHEXIB.  Dispaiaata,  Va. 

SILVER  UCED  WYANDOmS  I't^T^Vt 

stock.    Circular.      A.  Snidkr,  Caldwell,  Obio.    R  i; 

I R  BKST  RRfniiK  l*oiiltry.  Hatching  eggs  and 
ID  DC9I  DIIUIIO  ctaleks.  Illustrated  circular; 
Bend  for  It.       J.  B.  Hxatwols,  Harrisonburg.  Va. 


WHITE    WTANBOTTB    HatoliiBC  Ecv* 

Prolific  Laymg  Htrain,  from  strong  vigorous  stock' 
12  cents  eacb,    Wm.  K.  Hhaffnkr,  Lansdowne.  Pa 

riac  Poaliry.  Turkeys.  Oeese.  Ducks,  tiulneas. 
Bantams,  Pigeons.  Hares,  Calves,  Dogs.  Rtock.  Eggi 
U.w.    Catalog.    Ptoaeor  Farsa,  Talford,  Pa, 

aaaaaBanYii  Toulouse  Ooose  Eggs,  from  priM 
IIIAIflillUin  winning  stock.  Guaranteed  80%  fer- 
tile, 40c.  each.    C.  D.  Paztom,  Zanesvtlle,  Oblo.  B  •, 


/5^    STURDY  CHICKS-SPRY  AS  CRICKETS 

^-/^     ^T^f^*"-^^,.      v&iaA  k*«aaae'  hatrno  from  era*  oi  pare 
.iTila,ft»r«raajp*«to*k.     Book  orders  now. 

jSJ^irHstch..  sach  --ek.  ^nt  Postpaid^  ^e  arrival 

guaranteed  anywhere    In  U.  8.  A.    Free  Book. 
^,  ^.  HII<l<FOT.         Bo«  4.         Froatifctowa,  ■.  #. 


The  Road  Past  the  Farm 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

Ws  p«y  1100  for  tbe  best,  |1.«0  lor  tbs  next  best  and  60  cenu  for  each  other  article  pubUsksd  Inlonr  Kx- 
psrlence  Pool  All  our  readers  are  invited  to  contribute  their  experience  on  the  topic  under  diaeuislon  and 
suggest  subjects  for  future  discussion.    ContrlbuUons  must  reach  us  15  days  before  date  of  Issue. 
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Topic  No.  1291,  May  15.— What  are  some 
of  the  money-eavlng  things  you  have 
learned  about  the  upkeep  of  your  auto- 
mobile? Maybe  you  get  a  "ttle  extra 
mileage  from  your  tires,  oil  or  gaso  Ine, 
or  make  repairs  and  adjustments  which 
your  neighbor  has  to  huv<^done  by  garage 
mechanics.  It  will  cost  money  to  keep 
a  car  in  commission  this  year,  with  every- 
thing high,  so  tell  us  in  300  words  how 
we  can  save  something. 

Topic  No.  1292,  June  1.— What  is  the  out- 
look for  dairying  in  your  locality^  Are 
herds  being  increased  or  decreased  /  How 
is  the  milk  sold,  and  what  price  does  it 
bring  on  the  farm?  How  does  every- 
thing compare  with  conditions  five  years 


chalks  up  the  things  he  has  for  sale. 

The  farmer  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road  caught  the  spirit,  and  he  is  vie- 
ing  with  this  farmer  in  making  the 
road  a  thing  of  beauty.  Other  farmers 
are  also  following  the  example  of  these 
two  progressive  farmers,  and  in  a  few 
years  Boyd  county  will  be  known  as 
the  county  of  beautiful  roads. 

A  farm  that  has  a  stretch  of  beauti- 
ful roadway  is  an  honor  to  its  owner, 
and  is,  moreover,  a  property  eagerly 
sought  after  by  farm  purchasers. 


Q.    F.    S.,    Georgetown,    Del. — The 
writer  has  lived  in  several  localities; 
has  had   fenced  and  open  fields,  road 
shade     trees,     etc.;     experience     with 
fences    of    pickets,    boards,    wire    and 
stone;  and  studiously  observed  hedges 
of  Osage  orange,  locust,  willow,  stumps 
and    bramble    "embroidery."      He    has 
endeavored  to  improve  his  own  road- 
sides, even  when  a  tenant.    Slowly  he 
is  now  tearing  off  the  "edging"  from 
a  property  recently  acquired,  leveling 
or  grading  to  produce  harmonious  con- 
nections with  tbe  roadbed  itself.     He 
dislikes    ditches;    hence,    where    great 
depressions  are  required  for  drainage, 
Blooes   the   edges   so    that   all    can   be 
cultivated  and  the  field  entered  readily 
from  the  road  by  buggy  or  machinery. 
Large  shade  trees  tend  to  keep  the 
roads  muddy  in  very  wet  weather,  and 
on  small  farms,  where  one  feels  com- 
pelled to  crop  all  the  land,  they  may 
not  be  advisable.    The  writer,  however, 

if  having  such  trees,  would  not  re- 
move them;  no,  no!  But  along  perma- 
nent pastures  not  only  are  they  beauU- 


C.    C.    C,    Jr.,    Penn   Laird,    Va.— 
Since  only  a  few  hundred  yards  of  our 
farm   is   traversed   by   a   public    road, 
keeping  things  spic  and  span  along  it 
is  not  a  very   difficult  matter.     How- 
ever, we  have  discovered   the  appear- 
ance of  this  IHtle  stretch  of  road,  be 
It  ever  so  short,  has  everything  to  do 
with  the  opinion  strangers  and  others 
form    of    us    while    passing    by.      The 
road,  a  beautiful  macadam  pike,  stands 
out  in  sharp  contrast   to   ugly  briers, 
bushes,   weeds    and   dilapidated    fence 
along  the  wayside.    The  beauty  of  the 
road,  like  that  of  thousands  of  other 
roads   cannot  be  denied,  so  if  there  is 
anything  unsightly  along  it  the  travel- 
ing  public   quickly   notes   it   and   pro- 
ceeds to  size  up  the  farmer  who  will 
permit  such  conditions  to  exist.    Real- 
izing   this,   we    strive   to    add    to    the 
appearance  of   this   road   by  not  only 
keeping  the  fence  in  good  repair,  but 
keeping  down  unsightly  briers,  bushes, 
weeds,  etc.    Each  and  every  farmer  is 
supposed  to  do  this  in  this  section,  and 
as  a  rule  the  fences  are  kept  scrupu- 
lously clean. 
There   is  absolutely  no  question   as 


neceesary  on  our  state  road,  such  as 
removing  a  log  brought  in  by  high 
water,  a  tree  blown  across  during  a 
storm,  a  footbridge  to  be  replaced,  or 
ice  to  be  taken  out  of  the  fordings, 
usually  tho  one  that  first  discovers  it 
goes  to  work,  and  in  a  short  time  he 
has  plentv  of  help.  Such  jobs  as  these 
are  nearly  always  done  by  volunteers. 

W.  H.  O.  (P),  Leaman  Place,  Pa.— 
The  subject  of  roads  is  one  that  needs 
much  discussion,  because  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important  factors  in  building 
a  community.  In  our  community  some 
of  the  roads  are  piked.  The  dirt  roads 
are  scraped  once  each  year,  drained, 
rocks  taken  out,  and  given  a  general 
improving.  When  they  become  bad 
after  a  rain  they  are  fixed  with  a 
drag,  which  is  taken  by  one  of  the 
farmers,  and  the  township  pays  him 
for  his  time. 

The  bushes  are  cut  by  the  owner  or 

the    adjacent    land.      1    believe    there 

should  be  trees  along  the  road  if  they 

useful    either   for    their    wood   or 


ful,  but  valuable  as  shade  'or  stock.  ,  '^^Vbekutyofroad  shade  trees.  In 
Cultivated  or  meadow  l«^d  should  be  t^^^^^^ns  of  this  country  the  roads 
kept  open.    The  writer  Prefers  to  nave  hAautiful  shade  trees  that 


fruit." When  the  roads  drift,  they  are 
opened  by  the  farmers,  who  are  paid 
by  the  township. 

Although  the  law  does  not  require 
a- fence  along  the  road.  1  believe  there 
should  be  a  good,  strong  one,  either  a 
wire  or  post  fence,  because  of  the 
people  who  are  driving  cattle. 

B.  B.,  Tully,  N.  Y.— In  this  county 
all    bushes   and   noxious   weeds    along 
the   roadside   are   supposed   to   be  cut 
during  the   month   of   August   by  the 
owner  of  the  property.     If  he  fails  to 
do  so,  the  road  commissioner  may  cut 
them  and  charge  it  up  to  the  delinquent 
in  his  road  taxes.     The  law,  however, 
is    not    very    strictly    enforced.      The 
serious    shortage    of    help,    with    the 
farmer's    desire    to    be    patriotic    and 
increase  production,  was  too  much  of 
a    strain    to    leave    much    time    for 
roadsides. 

The  tendency  here  is  to  do  away 
with  road  fences  altogether.  They  are 
a  nuisance  in  winter  when  the  snow 
drifts  and  when  the  fields  have  to  be 
resorted   to   for   roads,   and   any   kind 


tion,  however,  must  depend  largely 
upon  climatic  conditions.  In  snowless 
sections  a  rail  or  a  board  fence  might 
be  entirely  satisfactory. 

At  this  time  of  year  our  mett  do 
open  the  ditches  to  let  the  water  run 
off,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  overflow 
the  road  and  all  the  surrounding  ter- 
ritory, but  they  are  not  supposed  to 
do  so.  We  have  had  almost  an  unprece- 
dented fall  of  snow  this  year,  the  road 
has  been  plowed  very  little,  and  the 
result  is  an  entirely  impassable  high- 
way. We  are  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
a  good  country  store,  and  for  some 
time  people  have  been  getting  neces- 
sary  supplies  in  quantities  a  man  can 
carry  on  his  back;  no  one  tries  to  go 
with  a  horse. 


W.  G.  Y.,  Taylorsville,  N.  C— With 
the  advent  of  the  improved  top-soiled 
road  there  has  sprung  up  a  new  in- 
terest in  the  upkeep  and  appearance  of 
the  roads  in  our  community.  The 
roads  are  dragged  regularly  after  each 
rain  by  a  county  road  force,  using  army 
trucks  and  heavy  steel  drags,  so  there 
is  little  left  for  the  land  owner  to  do 
towards  the  road  maintenance  itself, 
but  there  are  road^:ides  and  fences,  all 
belonging  to  the  land  owner,  and  there 
is  where  the  newly  awakened  interest 
is  being  manifested. 

Wtih  a  dry,  firm  road  running 
through  the  farm  now  where  once  it 
was  either  dust  or  mud,  the  grow»-up 
roadsides  .and  dilapidated  fences  are 
sadly  out  of  place.  A  friendly  contest 
was  started  in  our  township  last  year 


> 


even  fruit  and  nut  trees  in  orchards  by 
themselves  rather  than  along  the  high- 
way. Such  make  more  or  less  litter, 
while  the  fruit  is  dusty,  perhaps,  at 
picking.  Grapes  especially  have  no 
place  there. 

Where  road  fencing  Is  used,  the 
"best  kind"  depends  on  conditions 
prevailing.  Probably  woven  wire- 
strength  depending  on  stock  to  be  re- 
strained—is usually  most  satisfactory, 
but  when  cost  is  a  consideration,  gal- 
vanized wire  (the  top  strand  smooth, 
some  or  all  the  lower  barbed;  size, 
height  and  spacing  according  to  stock, 
etc.)  the  writer  believes  most  prac- 
tical. This  is  "clean";  other  kinds 
impede  more  or  less  the  cutting  or 
grass  and  weeds.  "Living  tences  '  re- 
quire not  only  pruning,  but  too  much 
moisture  and  fertility  to  be  economical. 

J.  W.  B.,  Carbondale,  W.  Va.— As 
our  farm  Is  located  some  distance  from 
the  public  road,  we  have  not  had  much 
experience  in  road  keeping.     However, 
1  have  always  been  keenly  interested 
in  not  only  good  roads,  but  beautiful 
roads.     Of  course,  we  take  good  care 
of  our  lane  road  that  leads  out  to  the 
main  road.    In  planting  the  shade  trees 
many   years  ago  along  this  lane,  we 
combined  thrift  and  beauty  by  select- 
ing black  walnut.     This  tree  is  very 
hardy,    grows   rapidly,   and   in   a  few 
years  comes  Into  bearing.    Those  trees 
bring  us  In  a  substantial   revenue  by 
sale  of  the  nuts,  and  our  lane  is  con- 
sidered   the    most    beautiful    In    the 
neighborhood.  ,     „     ^ 

I  have  in  mind  one  farmer  in  Boyd 
county  who  takes  great  pride  In  the 
road  which  runs  along  by  his  place. 
He  has  a  row  of  maples  extending  the 
entire  length  of  his  farm  and  which 
greatly  enhances  the  beauty  of  the  fine 
road,  which  he  helps  to  repair  free  of 
charge.  He  keeps  the  weeds  cut.  and 
the  border  of  the  road  is  a  fine  blue 
grass  sod.  His  road  fence  is  a  marvel 
of  beauty,  and  In  front  of  the  barn, 
which  is  situated  close  to  the  road,  he 
has  a  huge  blackboard,  on  which  he 


some  sections  of  this  country  the  roads  resorted  to  for  roads,  and  any  kind  ^^^  ^^  attention.  T 
are  lined  by  beautiful  shade  trees  that  |  of  fence  is  more  unsightly  than  an  j^  confined  largely  to 
are    admired    by    all    who    see    them,    unobstructed  field.    It  is  easier  to  keep    ^^  ^^  ^^  gj^^  ^^^  ^oa 


Furthermore,  they  add  wonderfully  to 
the  appearance  of  farm  homes  if  nicely 
arranged  along  the  road.  Our  road 
fence — Osage  orange — while  beautiful, 
particularly  In  summer,  is  not  the  Ideal 
road  fence.  It  requires  a  great  deal 
of  work  to  keep  it  nicely  trimmed,  and 
does  not  afford  protection  to  stock, 
particularly  pigs.  My  observation  is 
that  a  neatly  stretched  wire  fence  on 
neatly  erected  posts  of  even  height 
and  size  is  the  ideal  road  fence.    Such 


the  roadsides  clean  without  them,  and 
they  encourage  the  growth  of  bushes 
and  weeds. 

We  lived  two  years  on  a  farm  where 
there  was  a  row  of  sugar  maples  on 
each  side  of  the  road  both  ways  past 
the  buildings.  Their  beauty  and  shade 
held  a  romantic  charm,  and  also  held 
the  mud  In  the  road  underneath  them 
long  after  the  more  open  road  was  dry. 
The  trees  were  too  close  together. 
Every  other  one  should  have  been  cut 


a"fence;  if  erected  with  care,  and  the  I  out.  'if  we  were  to  set  out  anpr  trees 
roadside   kept   scrupulously   clean,   af-    along  the  roadside  near  the  buildings. 


fords  the  farmer  perfect  protection, 
and  at  the  same  time  adds  wonder- 
fully to  the  appearance  of  the  farm. 

Mrs.    W.    H.    H.,   Needmore,   Pa.— 
We  have  a  public  road,  yet  not  a  town- 
ship road,  running  through  our  farm, 
also  that  of  three  of  our  neighbors,  a 
distance  of  about  two  miles.    Our  land 
in  this  section  is  mostly  slate,  and  a 
road  of  this  kind  requires  a  great  deal 
of  repairing  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
or  after  a  hard   rain.     This  work   is 
usually  done  co-operatively,  and  no  one 
is  afraid  to  begin.    He  takes  his  team, 
plow,  or  whatever  is  needed,   goes  to 
the  next  neighbor,  and  both  of  thera 
start  work.    Everyone  works  skilfully. 
One  man  probably  has  a  few  fields  on 
his   farm  that   have   small   stones   on. 
He  takes  his  wagon,  gathers  the  stones, 
and  hauls  them  on  the  road  where  they 
are  most  needed.    When  there  is  brush 
to  be  cut  away,  one  does  not  wait  on 
the  other  to  do  this,  but.  at  his  earliest 
convenience,  cuts  it  himself.-    One  man 
has    set    cherry   trees,   ever   so   many, 
along   the   road   running   through   his 

farm.  ,  , 

As  to  fence.  I  would  prefer  a  good, 
strong  woven  wire,  as  this  kind  is  less 
dangerous  In  case  of  frightened  horses, 
automobile  collisions  or  similar  occur- 
rences, can  be  farmed  close  to  on  the 
inside.'  and   easily   kept  clean   on   the 

road  side.  ^     .  . 

When     any     odd-and-end     Jobs     are 


we  would  use  evergreens  for  a  wind 
break  in  winter.  The  wind  moaning 
and  sighing  through  the  bare  branches 
of  the  maples  just  mentioned  is  any- 
thing but  romantic. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  A.,  Ashville,  N.  Y.— 
The  present  conditions  of  our  public 
road  is  such  that  one  would  be  per- 
fectly safe  In  doing  absolutely  anything 
to  it— any  change  whatsoever  would 
have  to  be  an  improvement.  In  this 
state  we  have  a  strictly  "money  tax." 
so  that  it  is  not  the  business  of  anyone 
living  on  any  road  to  do  anything 
with  or  for  the  road  unless  he  is  hired 
te  do  so,  except  that  all  property  own- 
ers are  supposed  to  cut  their  own  brush 
within  the  road  limits.  If  this  is  not 
done  within  a  certain  time  the  road 
superintendent  hires  it  done,  and  adds 
the  cost  to  the  tax  on  the  adjacent  land. 

In  this  section  shade  trees  are  nice 
and  desirable  in  hot.  dry  weather,  but 
we  don't  get  much  such  weather,  and 
they  are  an  unmitigated  nuisance  the 
rest  of  the  year,  which  is  probably  why 
we  don't  have  many  trees. 

There  are  very  few  road  fences. 
Anything  but  wire  would  be  impossible 
because  of  the  deep  snow,  and  barbed 
wire  is  prohibited  by  law;  hence  the 
road  fence  must  be  of  smooth  wire. 
I  know  a  place  where  a  man  has  about 
half  a  mile  of  rail  fence  beside  the 
road,  but  that  piece  of  road  Is  utterly 
Impassable  all  winter.    The  fence  ques- 


to    see    what    farm    would    show    the 
greatest  improvement  in  the  condition 
and  appearance  of  the   roadsides   and 
fences   along   its   front   during   twelve 
months.      The    county    road    engineer, 
county  agent  and  a  third  party  selected 
acted  as  judges.    Rail  fences  gave  way 
to  woven  wire,  bushes  and  briers  were 
cut,  the  land  broke  and  seeded  down 
to  grass,  and  cherry  trees  were  planted 
by   the   hundred.     It  is   the   best-liked 
roadside  tree  In  our  community,  pro- 
ducing  a   good   shade,  and   in  time  a 
delightful  bit  of  fruit,  with  the  mini- 

The  tree  planting) 
the  north  side, 
so  as  to  give  the  road  the  full  day's 
sun.  which  is  essential  In  keeping  it  in 
condition,  especially  In  the  wet  seasons. 
The  old-time  road-working  days  of  tax- 
paying  citizens,  some  with  teams,  and 
others  with  picks  and  shovels,  are  no 
more  in  our  community,  as  the  road 
tax  is  all  paid  now  in  money,  and  the 
roads  made  and  kept  in  repair  by  the 
county  road  force,  something  after  the 
way  a  railroad  track  is  kept  in  orde**. 
The  new  system  means  good  roads 
where  before  they  were  bad;  it  means 
easy  grades  where  before  they  were 
terrific,  and  it  is  economy. 


Mrs.  C.  S.  F.,  Jeflfersontown,  Ky.— 
The  road  which  runs  through  our  farm 
is  in  very  poor  condition.  We  have 
contributed,  free  of  charge,  a  hand  and 
team  and  wagon  for  several  days'  work 
on  It.  We  and  several  of  our  neighbors 
whose  land  also  joins  this  road  have 
set  up  a  wail,  petitioned,  and  made  a 
big  kick  to  the  road  commissioner.  We 
have  offered — and  that  without  cost- 
land  for  a  more  suitable  location  of 
the  road  on  another  part  of  the  farm. 
We  are  hopeful  for  better  conditions, 
as  we  are  promised  an  Inspection  of 
the  road  soon. 

Owners  of  adjacent  land  are  supposed 
to  keep  briers  and  bushes  cut  along 
the  roadside  in  this  locality.  This  we 
did  last  fall,  and  It  certainly  improved 
the  appearance  of  the  farm,  as  well  as 
the  road,  as  It  surely  had  not  been 
done  for  some  time  before  we  bought 
the  place. 

If  trees  are  used  for  road  shade,  we 
favor  the  locust,  as  it  is  hardy,  easily 
grown,  matures  quickly,  and  if  neces- 
sary may  later  be  used  for  posts.     It 
good  posts  are  used  and  properly  set. 
and   a  good   grade  of   woven   wire  se- 
lected and  well  stretched  and  stapled, 
a  good,  substantial  fence  may  be  had, 
either  for  the  roadside  or   elsewhere, 
but  personally  we  think  the  fence  made 
of  plank  and  painted  or  whitewashed 
is  much  prettier. 
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TfcU  u  tb*  farm  woman's  own  dopartment— /or  them  and  by  tkom.  It  U  daTotad  to  tka  fiMmioa 
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June  1. — It  Is  none  too  early  to  talk  and 
plan  about  a  Fourth  of  July  celebration. 
Tell  us  about  a  successful  family  or  com- 
munity event  which,  was  a  success  In 
celebratiug  this  eventful  day.     Don'r  for- 

get  the  children's  part,  so  tell  us  we  can 
ave  more  fun  and  fewer  accidents. 
Gmt  your  contribution  in  marly.  If  it  do—  not 
roach  as  at  Imaat  IS  day  boform  tht  datm  of 
i»»um.  It  will  bo  too  lata. 


May  15. — Memorial  Day  and  Its  observance. 
Too  often  we  see  neglected  cemeteries 
and  lack  of  appreciation  of  this  one  day 
set  aside  for  our  departed.  What  about 
your  local  burying  ground  and  community 
spirit  of  reverence  V  What  are  some  good 
plants  or  vines  to  decorate  the  Individual 
grave,  and  how  do  you  favor  treating  It? 
Tell  us  your  Ideas  on  anything  about  the 
subject,  but  do  not  use  more  than  300 
words  in  expressing  them.  


of  cast-off  grown-ups'  clothing.  If 
heavy  garments,  make  flat  seams  and 
do  not  hem  legs,  use  old  cuffs,  overcast 
or  stitch.  Then  when  new  things  are 
needed,  buy  a  pattern  and  your  cloth, 
and  see  how  much  better  dressed  your 
child  will  be  than  in  ready-made  gar- 
ments. Always  allow  for  shrinking 
and-  a  child's  growth.  Better  be  a  little 
loose  first  than  too  tight  after  the  first 
or  second  washing. 

I  know  of  one  family  with  two  chil- 
dren where  the  mother  does  not  pretend 
to  sew — just  buys  ready-made.  Her 
children  seldom  look  warm  or  well 
clothed.  Mine  seldom  have  ready-made 
garments,  and  yet  have  as  much  to 
wear,  at  less  expense. 

After  all,  mothers  need  to  sew,  sew, 
sew,  and  most  of  us  like  to  if  we  only 
had  more  time. 


Getting  More  Service  From  Old  Clothes 


Miss  ^.  T.  M.,  Mitchell,  Va.— Since 
dress  material  has  advanced  so  greatly 
in  price,  I  resort  to  many  measures  to 
appear  well  dressed  and  not  spend  a 
great  deal  of  money  on  new  clothes. 
Quality  comes  first,  so  when  purchasing 
a  new  suit  or  material  for  a  dress  I 
buy  the  best,  and  my  clothes  wear 
almost  indefinitely.  When  I  tire  of  a 
certain  style  of  a  suit  or  a  one-piece 
dress,  it  can  be  dyed  and  made  into 
a  new  style.  On  rainy  days  I  find  it 
a  pleasant  pastime  to  look  over  dis- 
carded clothes  and  convert  them  into 
useful  wearing  apparel. 

When  there  are  young  folks  in  the 
family,    almost    all    of    the    grown-up 
discarded    clothes   can    be   made    into 
serviceable    clothes    for    the    children. 
Underwear   is   usually  bought  late  In 
the  season  when  it  is  reduced ;  then  by 
carefully   mending   all    breaks  it   will 
give   service   for   two   seasons.     Men's 
discarded    suits    are    often    converted 
Into   useful   wearing   apparel    for   the 
little  men.     House  dresses  are  often 
made  into  aprons  and  petticoats.     The 
best  pieces  of  old  white  waists  can  be 
used  in  making  camisoles  or  as  lining 
for   serge   dresses.     When   sheets   are 
beginning   to  show   signs  of  constant 
wear,  these  are  made  into  tea  towels, 
and    they    maXe    excellent    cloths    to 
shine  windows  with,  etc.    Old  sweaters 
can  be  made  into  warm  caps  and  gloves 
for    the    school    children.      Old    hose 
should  be  saved  and  used  in  remaking 
stockings  for  the  little  ones.     Several 
sets  of  collar  and  cuffs  were  recently 
cut    out    of    an    old-fashioned    pique 
skirt;  then  by  using  some  imitation  of 
Irish  insertion  a  neat  bureau  scarf  was 
fashioned  out  of  the  remainder.     My 
experience  has  proven  that  it  pays  to 
store  all  discarded  garments  carefully 
until  time  can  be  found  to  make  them 
Into  something  useful  and  serviceable. 

Mrs.  O.  S.  D.,  Denton,  Md.— In  mak- 
ing over  old  clothing,  be  sure  it  has 
wear  enough  left  in  it  to  pay  for  the 
work  of  making.  If  you  have  faded  or 
undesirable  colors,  dye  the  material 
with  some  sort  of  good  dye,  following 
directions  closely.  Soap  dyes  are  nice 
for  thin  stuff  that  will  not  be  washed 
or  If  you  want  to  do  the  work  over 
often,  but  for  permanent  colors  use  a 
boiled  dye.  You  may  dye  almost  any 
color  over  a  very  light  goods,  but  only 
a  darker  shade  over  those  already  dark. 

Sometimes  you  can  buy  new  cloth 
cheap  because  it  Is  faded  in  streaks, 
or  an  unsalable  color,  or  white  rem- 
nants. Last  year  we  bought  some 
brick-red  linen  ridiculously  cheap.  It 
was  colored  dark  green,  and  when 
trimmed  with  a  medium  blue,  made  a 
very  pretty  summer  suit. 

In  making  over  a  soft,  dark  gray 
worsted  dress,  a  light  gray  color  and 
vest  front  was  wanted.  A  small  rem- 
nant of  sheer  white  mercerized  voile 
was  dyed  with  gray  soap  dye,  the  edge 
of  collar  and  top  of  vest  front  turned 
about  one  Inch  deep  hem  and  coarse 
hemstitched  with  black  silkateen,  mak- 
ing a  very  pretty  trimming. 

Men's  shirt  bottoms  that  are  still 
good  will  make  women's  or  children's 
aprons.  If  you  have  several  shirts 
alike  you  can  use  part  of  them  to 
mend  the  rest.  You  can  make  sport 
ghirts  out  of  long-sleeved  ones.    Cut  oft 


and  hem  sleeves,  cut  oft  collar,  and 
put  on  a  new  sport  collar  of  a  shade 
of  material  that  combines  well. 

When  my  son  wanted  an  athletic 
suit,  and  no  jersey  could  be  found,  I 
bought  a  sport  undershirt,  and  colored 
that  and  some  strips  of  unbleached 
cloth  to  trim  trunks,  got  a  pattern, 
and  made  trunks  of  unbleached  cotton 
cloth. 

If  you  want  to  get  ideas  and  make 
old  dresses  look  new  and  stylish,  study 
the  mall  order  catalogs.  If  you  can 
crochet  or  embroider,  you  can  make 
many  pretty  trimmings  for  your  new- 
old  clothes.  Collars  and  edgings  are 
not  very  hard  to  make,  but  add  an 
expensive  look.  Beading,  so  expensive 
to  buy.  Is  easily  done  at  home.  Simply 
transfer  your  pattern  to  the  cloth,  and 
sew  the  beads  carefully  on  the  lines. 
You  could  baste  the  paper  on  the  cloth, 
then  tear  it  away  after  sewing  the 
beads  on. 

Mrs.  C.  F.  O.,  West  Valley,  N.  Y.— 
If   you   have  clothing  that   is  out   of 
style,  or  outgrown  garments,  you  can 
easily  make  school  dresses  and  little 
boys'   suits   that   will   be  suitable   for 
school  wear.    Elxerclse  care  In  ripping, 
cleaning  and  pressing  your  cloth;  also 
steam  all  woolen  goods  and  velvet.    To 
do  this  1  place  a  hot  fiatiron  bottom 
side  up,  wet  a  towel,  fold  It  up.  and 
place  It  on  the  Iron;   then  with  your 
left   hand    draw    the    goods   over   the 
steaming  towel,  brushing  them  briskly 
with  a  whisk  broom  or  clothes  brush 
in  your  right  hand.     Always  purchase 
a  pattern,  new  trimmings  and  buttons. 
Some  years  ago  my  husband  had  a 
fine   tan   colored   fall   overcoat  of  all 
wool  cloth.     It  was  lined  with  heavy 
silk.      The    sleeves    were    lined    with 
striped    satin.      When    It    got   out    of 
style  it  was  too  good  to  wear  around 
the  farm,  so  I  ripped  it,  steamed  and 
pressed  each  piece,  bought  patterns  and 
linings,  and  made  our  boy  his  first  suit 
of  clothes.     No  one  knew  but  what  I 
bought  them,  and  they  received  many 
compliments.      The    silk    lining    made 
our    daughter,    who    went    to    village 
school,  a  neat,  serviceable  dress.     The 
plain  silk  was  used  for  the  skirt  and 
overblouse,  and  the  satin,  arranged  on 
a  cambric  lining,  made  the  guimpe. 
In  ways  like  this  I  have  saved  many 

dollars,  which  were  used  to  buy  books, 

music  and  other  things  to  make  home 

pleasant. 


Mrs.  J.  U.,  Lafargeville,  N.  Y. — 
When  I  looked  over  my  wardrobe  for 
this  season  I  found  it  so  depleted  that 
I  had  to  make  It  over  from  the  begin- 
ning. This  is  how  I  managed:  Old 
union  suits  were  cut  under  the  arms 
and  above  the  legs,  turned  bottom  side 
up,  a  band  put  on.  and  a  ruffle  of  silk  or 
whatever  I  had  <;ompleted  my  "knitted 
skirts."  Some  old-fanhioned  chemise 
were  ripped,  the  yoke  taken  oft,  the 
fullness  taken  out,  a  lace  yoke  cro^ 
cheted  from  thread  (coarse  white), 
and  Princess  slips,  several  in  number, 
were  the  result. 

A  black  serge  dress  of  fifteen  years 
ago,  with  full  sklrt.was  found  In  the 
trunk,    ripped,    pressed,    turned,    and, 
with  the  aid  of  some  jet  trimming  and 
black    velvet    for    yoke    and    pockets, 
made    my    best    dress.      A    dark    gray 
worsted,  thrown  away  as  spotted  and 
spoiled,  was  turned,  and,  with  the  aid 
of  an  old-style  Eton  jacket  of  the  same 
material,  a  beautiful  kimono  was  made, 
using  the  Eton   jacket   for  the   waist 
part,  giving  the  short-waist,  loose-back 
eftect     A  dark  red  velvet  collar  from 
a  man's  smoking-jacket,  together  with 
velvet  cuffs  and  pockets  and  dark  red 
buttons,    and    a    pearl   buckle   on    the 
big  shawl  collar,  completed  the  work. 
An  old  black   silk  waist   and   petti- 
coat were  transformed   into  a  dandy 
bathing-suit  In  full  style.     The  backs 
from  two  calico  skirts  and  the  fronts 
from  the  waists  made  two  aprons  after 
the   regular   nurses'   pattern,   which   I 
always    use,    as    follows:     Two   yards 
wide,  meeting  In  the  back,  fastened  by 
two  buttons  on  the  two-inch-wide  band 
with  hem  at  the  bottom  as  near  five 
inches  as  can  be  made;   a  bib  which 
extends  over  the  shoulder  and  fastens 
In  the  back.     The  apron  Is  nearly  as 
long  as  the  dresses  to  be  worn  with  It. 
An  old  black  serge  coat    (long)    of 
fine  quality  was  cut,  turned,  and  made 
a  splendid  black  skirt  with  pockets  on 
each  side.    An  old  linen  apron  was  cut 
Into  a  short-sleeved,  low-neck  waist  for 
hot  weather. 

To  cap  the  climax,  the  dressmaker 
allowed  me  to  sew  on  all  my  work, 
thus  still  further  reducing  my  ex- 
penses. Now  the  secret  is  out  on  "How 
in  the  world  did  you  manage  to  have 
so  many  new  clothes  this  spring?" 


sleeves.  One  should  cut  with  as  few 
seams  as  possible,  and  the  necessary 
seams  should  be  finished  flat  and 
smooth. 

There  are  several  good  patterns  on 
the  market  for  baby's  shoes,  and  one 
can  save  several  dollars  by  making 
them  at  home.  They  can  be  made  of 
light  woolen  goods  and  lined,  or-  of 
heavy  cloth  without  lining.  For  best 
it  is  nice  to  work  eyelets  and  lace 
with  ribbon  or  cord,  but  for  home  wear 
It  is  better  to  fasten  with  a  shoe  button 
and  buttonhole. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  D.,  New  Enterprise,  Pa. 
—I  have  four  little  girls,  and  for  eco- 
nomical everyday  dresses  I  buy  shirt- 
ing, which  costs  about  the  same  as  dress 
gingham  and  wears  twice  as  long.  If 
nice  stripes  in  blue  and  brown  are 
used  it  looks  almost  as  nice  as  gingham. 

Then,  I  use  linings  out  of  coats  and 
trousers  (the  light  ones  can  be  col- 
ored), and  many  little  things  can  be 
made  for  the  little  ones.  Once  I  made 
a  pair  of  panties  for  one  of  my  girls 
out  of  black  sateen  coat  lining,  and 
once  I  made  a  niiddie  from  a  trousers 
lining. 

For  white  underskirts  for  my  girls 
I  took  the  skirts  of  their  old  em- 
broidery dresses  when  the  waists 
either  got  too  small  or  were  worn  out. 
I  put  tops  to  these  skirts,  and  when 
finished  they  will  make  very  dainty 
petticoats. 

I  make  all  the  dresses  plain,  with 
a  few  plaits  or  tucks  and  white  collar. 
I  do  all  my  own  sewing  for  a  family 
of  six,  and  make  hubby's  work  shirts. 


Mrs.  R.  R.,  McDonough,  N.  Y. — I 
never  throw  away  an  old  garment  until 
I  have  considered  its  full  value.  I 
have  made  several  beautiful  wool  suits 
for  our  three-year-old  boy.  I  make 
them  with  long  belted  waists  (a  chance 
to  piece  under  belt),  adding  breast 
pockets,  and  to  one  I  added  a  soft  silk 
collar.  I  have  made  suits  out  of  old 
skirts,  dresses,  and  old  suits  of  his 
father's.  I  also  made  a  coat,  and  now 
have  a  useless  wool  overcoat  that  is 
bright  on  wrong  side  to  make  over  for 
next  year. 

I  saw  a  little  girl's  school  dress 
made  out  of  sacks,  colored  dark  blue 
and  trimmed  with  bright  plaid  gingham. 
This  gave  me  an  idea,  and  I  colored 
mine. 

Children's  shirts  and  drawers  can 
quickly  be  made  out  of  the  beet  parts 


Mrs.  P.  W.  L.,  Tiadaghton,  Pa. — 
Just  last  week  I  saw  a  dress  made 
from  a  woman's  long  coat.  The  coat 
had  been  dyed,  and  was  trimmed  with 
beading  on  the  front  of  the  waist,  the 
belt,  cufts  and  pocket  flaps.  The 
pockets  In  the  coat  made  pockets  In 
the  skirt,  and  were  concealed  by  the 
fancy  flaps.  A  gown  of  equal  material 
and  make  would  cost  from  |25  to  $30 
if  purchased.  Of  course,  the  style  of 
the  coat  and  ingenuity  of  the  maker 
would  have  to  decide  the  style  of  the 
gown. 

The  owner  of  the  dress  also  wore  a 
set  of  furs  made  from  cat  skins.  She 
had  sent  the  skins  to  experts  for  tan- 
ning and  dyeing,  and  had  made  them 
herself,  combining  them  with  messa- 
line.  No  one  would  ever  have  guessed 
they  were  home  made  or  what  they 
were  made  of. 

Baby's  first  little  shirts  may  be  made 
from  some  of  your  own  worn  woolen 
undergarments,  the  only  necessary  ex- 
pense being  a  spool  of  mercerized  cro- 
chet cotton  for  finishing  the  neck  and 


Mrs.   S.  S.  F.,   Plymouth,  N.   H.— 
We  busy  farm  women  cannot  afford  to 
spend  time  making  up  cheap  materials. 
Only  the  sturdy  galatea  romper  cloths 
and    ginghams,    etc.,    should    be    used 
for  children's  wear  or  house  dressea 
The  home-made  garments  are  cheap- 
est if  one  has  time  and  strength  for 
sewing.    The  one-piece  dress  I  find  the 
most  practical  style.    It  is  easily  made, 
and  as  a  child  grows  taller  the  hem 
may  be  lengthened,  the  loops  the  belt 
runs  through  ripped  off   and   lowered 
with   little   trouble,  and   belt   size  ad- 
justed much   easier  than   if  the  skirt 
is  sewed  to  the  waist. 

An  outgrown  blue-and-whlte  gingham 
dress  I  made  large  enough  for  the  little 
girl  by  ripping  out  the  hem  facing 
(it  had  been  made  longer  once)  and 
sewing  plain  blue  chambray,  nine 
inches  wide,  onto  the  bottom.  This  Is 
turned  up  on  the  right  side  and  neatly 
stitched,  making  a  band  about  four 
inches  wide  around  the  bottom  of 
skirt.  Deep  cuffs  replaced  two  small 
worn  ones,  and  the  neck  was  made 
larger,  and  a  new  collar  of  the  blue, 
also  a  belt,  added.  Three-quarters  of 
a  yard  of  chambray  did  it,  and  the 
garment  will  wear  as  long  again.  A 
little  white  galatea  dress  was  enlarged 
In  the  same  way,  using  white  galatea 
dotted  with  blue  for  band,  cuffs,  etc. 

A  little  coat  was  made  from  a  man's 
navy  blue  serge  coat,  washed,  pressed, 
and  made  by  a  plain  pattern,  the 
lengthwise  seams  In  back  covered  by 
neatly  pressed  plaits.  Patch  pockets 
are  put  on  over  the  old  inserts,  and 
collar,  cuffs  and  pocket  laps  are  of 
dark  tan  serge.  It  is  lined  with  cotton 
tan-colored  poplin. 
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Dye  Old,  Faded 
Dress  Material 

''Diamond  Dyes"  Make  Shabby  Apparel 
Stylish  and  New — So  Easy  Too. 


Don't  worry  about  perfect  results.  Um 
"Diamond  Dyes,"  guaranteed  to  give  a 
new,  rich,  fadeless  color  to  any  fabric, 
whether  wool,  silk,  linen,  cotton  or  mixed 
goods,— dresses,  blouses,  stockings,  skirts, 
children's  coats,  draperies, — everything! 

A   Direction    Book    is    in   package. 

To  match  any  material,  have  dealer 
show  you  ^'Diamond  Dyt"  Color  Card. 
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A  blue  serge  skirt  for  wear  with 
middy  blouse  may  be  made  first  with 
a  narrow  belt  to  button  on  under- 
garment; later  a  wide  belt  or  a  yoke 
top  may  be  added  to  give  length.  A 
serge  skirt  will  bear  repeated  launder- 
ing if  carefully  pressed  on  the  wrong 
Bide,  and  with  an  assortment  of  middy 
blouses,  quite  equips  a  girl  for  school 
wear. 

I  made  a  durable  house  dress  from 
a  lopg  tan  coa^  of  linene  by  adding 
collar,  cuffs,  belt  and  pocket  fiaps  of 
striped  blue  and  tan  material.  The 
front  facing  was  ripped  out  and  used 
to  face  a  deeper  hem  around  bottom, 
and  It  is  arranged  to  button  straight 
down  front.  It  never  pays  to  make 
over  old  goods  unless  really  strong  and 
worth  while. 

M.  G.  F.,  Dry  den,  N.  Y.— I  find  the 
use  of  modern  dyes  in  pink  and  blue 
a  great  help  in  utilizing  clothing  that 
has  good  wear  in  it  but  has  lost  its 
looks,  as  well  as  being  out  of  style. 
Most  such  garments  are  cut  on  such 
generous  lines  that  extra  materipl  will 
.  come  out  of  the  old  garment  to  be  used 
, .  as  collars,  cuffs,  belts  and  pockets. 

I  prefer  to  rip  the  old  garment  to 
Dleces  pretty  well,  as  the  pieces  take 
iOe  dye  more  evenly  than  the  whole  gar- 
ment. I  always  rip  out  the  bottom 
lem  in  any  case,  as  the  garments 
usually  need  shortening.  And  if  any 
stitching  is  removed  after  the  dyeing 
process,  a  white  line  of  undyed  cloth 

SilOWB 

I  find  that  unbleached  cotton  cloth 
makes  very  artistic  and  excellent  wear- 
ing  aprons  If  cut  in  cover-all  style, 
with  half-Inch  bindings  or  facings  of 
neck,  armholes,  belt  and  tops  of  pockets 
of  striped  percale,  plaid  gingham  or  a 
plain  pink,  blue,  green  or  brown  edge. 
These  bindings  may  often  be  found  in 
J  the  piece  bag. 

The  good  parts  of  men's  wx)rn  dress 

-   shirts  make  excellent  children's  cloth- 

•».  Ing,  rompers,  gulmpes,  or  a  smock  for 

^  a  woman.    An  old  natural-colored  linen 

e%aM   dyed   an    old  blue  made  a   verj- 

*   pretty  modern   dress,  with  some  new 

plaid     in     a    harmonizing    color     for 

trimming. 


The  following  suggestions  from  the 
workers  in  textiles  at  the  state  college 
of  agriculture  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  for 
caring  for  woolen  materials  and  furs 
may  prove  helpful: 

First,  mend  all  places  needing  repplr. 

Second,'  dust  and  air  the  garment 
thoroughly  by  hanging  it  out  of.  doof s 
in  the  bright  sunlight  and  brushing 
it  well. 

Third,  clean  the  garment  carefully. 
Remove  all  soiled  spots,  or  wash  the 
article,  if  possible.  Moths  attack 
soiled  spots  more  quickly  than  other 
Darts. 

The  next  steo  is  to  fold  the  article 
carefully,  placing  rolls  of  paper  along 
the  folds.  This  keeps  the  garment 
from  creasing  bac^y.  The  garment 
should  next  be  wrapped  carefully  in 
newspapers  and  tied,  and  then  re- 
wrapped  and  tied  a  second  time.  Moths 
dislike  the  Ink  used  In  printing  news- 
papers, and  seldom  attack  garments 
carefully  wrapped  in  this  way.  The 
package  must  be  carefully  laid  away 
so  that  nothing  will  puncture  the  paper. 

Moth-proof  bags  may  be  bought.  One 
of  these  will  hold  several  hangers  on 
which  articles  may  be  hung.  These 
bags  are  especially  useful  for  dresses 
easily  crushed  and  for  furs.  Folds  and 
plaits  in  garments  are  often  basted  in 
place  before  storing. 


chines  which  are  not  easily  reached 
with  a  brush. 

Shoes  will  withstand  the  moisture  of 
spring  rains  and  thaws  if  they  are 
coated  with  a  warm  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  white  pine  tar,  neatsfoot  oil 
and  beef  tallow,  melted  together. 

Never  has  it  been  so  important  that 
a  womao  should  use  careful  judgment 


in  buying  clothing.  Durability,  suit- 
ability, becomingness  of  color  and  line 
are  three  things  to  consider. 

The  mystery  of  growing  things 
comes  home  to  one  keenly  in  the 
spring.  If  you  haven't  a  copy  of  "How 
the  Plant  Produces  Seed,"  the  state 
college  of  agriculture  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y^ 
will  send  you  one.    Ask  for  F.  144. 


Teeth  Grow  Dingy 

Because  You  Leave  a  Film 

AU  Statements  Approved  by  High  Dental  Authorities 


Dresses  for  Stout  Women 

Very  few  fashion  designers  make  a 
study  of  the  needs  of  the  stout  woman; 
therefore  she  must  take  the  styles  In- 
tended for  the  more  slender  woman, 
and,  by  process  of  elimination,  work 
out  her  own  design.  Miss  Charlotte  E. 
Carpenter,  of  the  Colorado  Agricultural 
College,  offers  the  following  "dont's": 
Don't  select  designs  with  kimono 
sleeves.  They  Increase  the  width  of 
the  shoulder,  and  are  less  comfortable 
than  the  set-in  sleeve. 

Don't,  if  the  arm  is  short  and  plump, 
select  short  or  winged  sleeves.  Cuffs 
also  should  be  avoided. 

Don't  have  a  round  neck.  The 
V-shaped  neck  is  best.  Square  necks 
may  be  becoming  If  the  bust  Is  low. 
Don't  fasten  the  gown  down  the  back. 
Don't  select  the  chemise  type  of 
dress.  I^ose  lines  are  especially  good, 
but  some  drapery,  carefully  placed,  is 
needed   to  relieve  the  severity. 

Don't  wear  sashes  unless  of  the 
string  variety. 

Don't  have  the  skirt  very  short.  It 
should  be  at  least  ankle  length. 


Roses  for  Arbor  Planting 

Dorothy  Perkins,  a  clear  shell  pink, 
is  regarded  by  W.  B.  Bontrager,  land- 
scape gardener  at  the  Ohio  EJxperl- 
ment  Station,  as  one  of  the  best  climb- 
ers  to  plant.  The  Excelsa,  a  good  red, 
Is  rapidly  displacing  the  crimson 
rambler. 

Climbing  American  Beauty  Is  also 
one  of  the  choicest,  bearing  abundantly 
double    deep    pink    roses    of    unusual 

charm. 

Tausendschon  is  an  almost  thorn- 
less  bush  which  bears  enormous  quan- 
tities of  roses  In  several  tints  of  pink, 
shading  from  light  to  dark. 

Dr.  Walter  Van  Fleet  bears  semi- 
double  fiesh  pink  roses  on  long,  slen- 
der stems.  A  similar  cUmblng  rose 
in  white  is  Mary  Lovett. 

A  satisfactory  yellow  rambler  is 
Gardenia,  which  produces  freely  after 
two  or  three  years'  growth. 

Silver  Moon  is  a  pleasing  semi- 
double  pure  white  flower.  American 
Pillar  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
single-flowering  ramblers. 

A  richer  effect  will  be  secured  when 
covering  an  arbor  by  planting  a  single 
variety  than  by  grouping  several  col- 
ors; continuous  planting  of  either 
Dorothy  Perkins  or  Excelsa  will  give 
satisfactory  results  when  spaced  six  to 
eight  feet  apart. 


Putting  Away  Winter  Qothes 

With  the  coming  of  the  warm  days 
of   spring   the   housekeeper   begins  to 
plan  for  the  care  of  the  winter  cloth- 
j     ing.    For  most  women  this  problem  is 
made  difficult,  since  adequate  and  prop- 
erly constructed  storage  space  is  lack- 
ing.   Cedar  chests  or  chests  of  drawers 
lined  with  cedar  are  convenient,  easily 
moved   about,   and   may   be   purchased 
ready   made.     The  odor   of  the   cedar 
will   keep  the   moths   away   from   the 
garments,  and  they  need  no  wrapping. 
The  winter  clothing  should  be  stored 
In  a  dry,  cool   place,  if   possible.     As 
a   further    precaution,    camphor    gum, 
red  or  black  pepper  or  cedar  chips  may 
be    added    to    the    package    In    which 
woolen  goods  are  wrapped. 


Try  This  Mint  Vinegar 

CXIFFORD   E.    DAVl.S 

Where  lives  the  person  with  soul  so 
dead  that  he  don't  like  boiled  cabbage, 
krout  or  greens?  And  then,  to  top 
it  off,  just  pour  on  a  bit  of  mint 
vinegar.  Here's  how  to  make  It:  Get 
some  green  peppermint  leaves,  bruise 
them  with  the  rolling-pin  or  the  hands 
a  bit,  fill  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  or  jar, 
and  pour  on  enough  good  vinegar  to 
fill  it.  Acid  vinegar  won't  do.  Take 
pure  cider  vinegar.  Cover  it  closely, 
and  store  it  away  for  several  months. 
Then  try  it  on  your  cabbage,  etc.,  and 
see  If  it  Isn't  just  the  best  ever. 


Homespun  Yarn  from  Ithaca 

Take  out  Insurance  against  grease 
spots  on  the  new  maple  kitchen  floor. 
Saturate  It  with  hot  linseed  oil  for 
several  hours,  and  then  wipe  off  all  the 
extra  oil.  The  wood  will  not  absorb 
grease  In  the  future. 

It  will  help  to  maintain  health  if  you 
ascertain  what  should  be  your  proper 
weight  and  then  hold  to  it. 

Light  woodwork  and  light-colored 
draperies  give  a  room  the  appearance 
of  being  larger  than  it  really  is. 

A  bicycle  pump  can  be  used  for  get- 
ting rid  of  lint  and  dust  on  those 
parts  of  typewriters  and  sewing  ma- 


Teeth  Are  Ruined  by  It 

This  is  why  the  dail^ 
brushing  so  often  fails  t0 
save  the  teeth. 

The  cause  of  most  tootK 
troubles  is  a  slimy  film.  Yott 
can  feel  it  with  your  tongue. 
It  clings  to  teeth,  enters 
crevices  and  stays.  Ordinary 
brushing  methods  do  not  end 
it.  So,  month  after  month, 
the  film  remains  and  may  do 
a  ceaseless  damage. 

That  film  is  what  discol- 
ors —  not  the  teeth.  It  is  the 
basis  of  tartar.  It  holds  food 
substance  which  ferments  and 
forms  acid.  It  holds  the  acid 
in  contact  with  the  teeth  to 
cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it. 
They,  with  tartar,  are  the  chief 
cause  of  pyorrhea—^  common  and 
serious  trouble. 

Now  a  Way  to  Combat  It 

These  facts  have  been  known  for 
years,  but  dental  science  found  no 
way  to  efifcctivcly  combat  film.  Now 
that  way  is  found.  Able  authorities 
have  proved  it  by  careful  tests. 
Leading  dentists  all  over  America 
are  urging  its  adoption.  And  mil- 
lions of  teeth  are  now  cleaned  daily 
as  they  never  were  before. 

The  method  is  embodied  in  a 
dentifrice  called  Pepsodent.  And 
to  spread  the  facts,  a  lO-Day  Tube 
is  being  sent  to  everyone  who  asks. 


Based  on  Active  Pepsin 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin, 
the  digestant  of  albumin.  The  film 
is  albuminous  matter.  The  object 
of  Pepsodent  is  to  dissolve  it,  then 
to  constantly  combat  it. 

The  way  seems  simple,  but  for 
long  it  seemed  impossible.  Pepsin 
must  be  activated,  and  the  usual 
agent  is  an  acid  harmful  to  the 
teeth.  Now  science  has  discovered 
a  harmless  activating  method.  And 
now  active  pepsin  is  embodied  in 
an  ideal  tooth  paste,  modern  in 
every  way. 

The  results  are  quick  and  ap- 
parent. One  sees  at  once  that 
Pepsodent  means  whiter,  safer 
teeth.  Make  this  ten-day  test  in 
your  own  home,  in  justice  to  your- 
self. 


The  NeW'Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  HLm  combatant  now  advised  for  daily  use  by  leading 
dentists.   Druggists  everywhere  are  supplied  with  large  tubes. 


See  What  Ten  Days 
WiU  Do 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day 
Tub«.  Then  note  how  clean  the 
teeth  feel  after  uting.  Mark  the 
absence  of  the  slimy  film.  See  how 
teeth  whiten  at  the  fixed  film  dis- 
appears. Compare  your  teeth  ia 
ten  days  wilh  your  teeth  today. 
Then  decide  for  yourself  what  is 
best.    Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 


I 


Ten-day  Tube  Free 


(M») 


■  THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 

I  Dept.  428,    1104  S.  Wabash  Ave., 

I  Chicago,  Illinois 


I 
I 
I 

I 


Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Name, 


I  Address. 


01fl.Y  ONE  TUBS  TO  4  WMStL'W 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

BUBBINO    ELBOWS 

"Chicago,  Illinois. 
"Dearly  Beloveds:  — 

"Nearly  I  am  converted  to  matri- 
mony as  a  life  career.  Almost  I  feel 
it  is  worth  the  sacrifice  of  independ- 
ence, the  death  of  originality,  the  ban- 
ishment of  special  friendship,  and  the 
monotonous  bondage  of  rigid  routine. 
"I  have  just  come  back  from  Mount 
Mark,  where  I  had  my  second  visit  with 
little  Julia.  She  is  worth  the  giving  up 
of  anything  and  the  enduring  of  every- 
thing.    She  is  marvelous. 

"When  I  first  saw  her,  just  after 
Aunt  Grace  brought  her  home — I  think 
I  told  you  that  I  went  without  a  new 
pair  of  lovely. gray  shoes  at  ten  dollars 
a  pair  in  order  to  go  to  Mount  Mark 
to  meet  her— she  was  very  sweet  and 
all  that,  but  when  they  are  so  rosily 
new  they  are  more  like  scientific 
curiosities  than  literary  inspirations. 
But  I  have  met  her  again,  and  I  am 
everlastingly  converted  to  the  domestic 
enslavement  of  women.  One  little 
Julia  is  worth  it.  So  as  soon  as  I  find 
the  husband,  I  am  going  to  cultivate 
my  eleven  children.  You  remember 
that  was  the  career  I  picked  out  in  the 
days  of  my  tender  youth. 

"Her  face  is  big  and  round  and 
white,  and  her  eyes  are  bluer  than  any 
Bummer  sky  the  poets  could  rave  about. 
Her  lips  are  the  original  cupid's  bow- 
in  fact,  Julia's  lips  have  about  con- 
vinced me  that  cupid  must  have  been 
a  woman;  certainly  he  could  ask  no 
more  deadly  weapon  for  shattering  the 
hearts  of  men.  Her  hair  is  comical. 
It  is  yellow  gold,  but  it  sticks  straight 
out  in  every  direction.  It  is  the  most 
aggravatlngly,  Irresistibly  defiant  hair 
you  ever  saw  in  your  life.  It  makes 
you  kiss  it,  and  brush  it,  and  soak  it 
in  water,  and  shake  Julia  for  having 
it,  and  then  fall  in  love  with  her  all 
over  again. 

"She  is  just  beginning  to  talk.   When 
I    arrived    the   whole    family    was    as- 
sembled to  do  me  honor — Prudence  and 
Fairy,  Lark  and  all  the  babies.     Julia 
seemed  to  resent  her  temporary  eclipse 
in    the    limelight.      She    crowed    in    a 
compelling  way,  and  when  1  advanced  to 
bow  reverently  before  she.  she  pointed 
a  fat,  accusing  finger  at  me,  and  said: 
•Who   is   'at?'     Her    very   first  word— 
and  no  presidential  message  ever  pro- 
voked half  the  storm  of  approval  her 
little  phrase  called  forth.    We  laughed, 
and  kissed  each  other,  and  begged  her 
to   say   it   again,   and    Prudence   said, 
'Oh,  if  Carol  could  have  heard  that!' 
and  then  we  all  rushed  off  and  cried, 
and   scolded   each   other   for   being   so 
silly,  and  Julia  screamed.     Oh,  it  was 
a  formal  afternoon  reception,  all  right. 
"And  I  am  putting  a  little  three-line 
ad   in   the   morning   Tribune:    'Young, 
accomplished,   attracvire  lady   without 
means,  of  strong  domestic  tendencies, 
desires  a  husband,  eugenic,  rich,  good 
looking.     Object,  matrimony.' 

"Of  course  I  know  that  I  repeat 
myself.  But  If  you  don't  say,  'Object, 
matrimony,'  some  men  wouldn't  catch 
the  point. 

"And  so  you  are  out  of  the  'san  and 
keeping  house  again.  A  brand  new 
honeymoon,  of  course,  and  cooing  doves, 
and  chiming  bells,  and  all  the  rest  of 
It.  When  the  rest  of  us  back  here 
write  to  each  other,  we  say  at  the  end : 
•Carol  is  well,  and  David  Is  better.' 
It  conveys  the  idea  of  a  Thanksgiving 
service  and  a  hallelujah  chorus.  It 
means  good-night.  God  bless  you,  and 
merry  Christmas,  all  In  one. 

"By  the  way,  do  you  remember 
William  Canfield  Brewer,  the  original 
advertiser,  who  got  moved  out  when 
I  moved  In?  Well,  between  you  and 
me,  almost  for  a  while  I  did  begin  to 
see  some  charms  in  matrimony.  He 
came  again,   and  was  properly   intro- 


duced, and  took  me  for  a  drive— it 
seems  he  had  just  collected  his  salary, 
and  he  came  again,  and  we  went  to 
the  park,  and  he  came  again.  And  that 
was  when  I  began  to  see  the  halo 
around  the  wedding  bells.  One  night 
he  was  telling  me  his  experiences  in 
saving  money — uproariously  funny,  my 
dear,  for  he  never  could  save  more 
than  five  dollars  a  month,  and  ran  In 
debt  fifteen  dollars  to  encompass  It. 
He  said: 

"  'My  wife  used  to  say  It  was  harder 
work  for  me  to  carry  my  salary  home 
from  the  office  than  to  earn  it  right 
at  the  start  * 

"I  laughed— I  thought,  of  course,  it 
was  a  joke.  I  guess  the  laugh  was  re- 
vealing, for  he  turned  around  suddenly 
and  said: 

"  'You  knew  I  was  married,  didn't 
you,  Connie?'  First  time  he  ever 
called  me  Connie. 

"Well,  the  halo  vanished  like  a  flash, 
and  hasn't  got  back  yet. 
"I  said:    'No,  I  didn't  know  it.' 
"  'Why,    everybody    knows    it,"    he 
expostulated. 
"  'I  did  not.' 

"  'We  are  devoted  to  each  other,'  he 
said,  laughing  lightly,  'but  we  find  our 
devotion  wears  better  at  long  distance. 
So  she  lives  wherever  I  do  not,  and 
we  get  along  like  birdies  In  their  little 
nest.  I  haven't  seen  her  for  two  years.' 
"Then  he  went  on  with  his  financial 
experiences,  evidently  calling  the  sub- 
ject closed. 

"When    he   started    home,    he   said: 
•Well,  what  shall  we  do  Sunday?' 

"  'Nothing,  together.  You  are  mar- 
ried.' 

"  'Well,  I  don't  get  any  fun  out  of 
it,  do  I?' 

"  'No,  maybe  not.  But  I  have  a 
hunch  I  won't  get  much  fun  out  of 
it,  either.' 

"  'I  forgot  about  the  parsonage.'  He 
considered  a  moment.  'AH  right,  I'll 
hunt  her  up  and  have  her  get  a  di- 
vorce,' he  volunteered  cheerfully. 

"He  was  very  puzzled  and  perplexed 
when  I  vetoed  that.  He  says  I  can't 
have  the  true  artistic  temperament,  I 
am  so  ghastly  religious.  At  any  rate, 
I  have  not  seen  him  since,  and  have 
not  answered  his  notes.  Now,  don't 
weep  over  me,  Carol,  and  think  my 
young  affections  were  trified  with. 
They  weren't — because  they  didn't  have 
time.  But  I  am  not  taking  any  chances. 
"Henceforth  I  get  my  sentiment 
second  hand. 

"The  girl  at  onr  table,  Emily  Jarvls, 
who   Is   a   spherist,   attributes   all   the 
good    fortune   that   has   come   to   you 
and   David   to  the   fact   that   at  heart 
you  are  in  harmony  with  the  spheres. 
You   don't   know    what   a   spherist   is, 
and  neither  do   I.     But  It   includes  a 
lot  of  musical  terms,  and  metaphors, 
and   is   something  like   Christian   Sci- 
ence and  New  Thought,  only  more  so.- 
Spherists  believe  In  a  life  of  harmony, 
and   somehow   or   other  they    get   the 
spheres    back    of    it,    and    believe    In 
immaterial  matter,  and  that  all  phys- 
ical manifestations  are  negative,  and 
the    only    positive,    or    affirmative,    Is 
'harmony.' 

"Emily  is  very,  very  pretty,  and  that 
sort  of  excuses  her  for  digging  Into  the 
Intricacies  of  spheral  harmonies.  Even 
such  unmitigated  nonsense  as  sphere 
control,  spirit  harmony  and  mental 
submission  assumes  a  semblance  of 
dignity  when  expounded  by  her  cherry 
red  lips.  She  speaks  vacuously  of 
being  under  world  dominance,  and  has 
absolutely  no  physical  consciousness. 
She  says  so  herself.  If  she  ignores 
her  tempting  curves  aad  matchless 
softness,  she  is  the  only  one  in  the 
house  who  does.  In  fact.  It  Is  only 
the  attraction  of  her  very  physical 
being,  which  she  denies,  that  lends  a 
species    of    sense    to    her    harmonious 


converse.  She  and  I  are  great  friends. 
She  says  I  am  a  harmonlzer  on  the 
inside. 

"She  is  engaged  to  a  man  across  the 
hall,  Rodney  Carter.  She  has  the  room 
next  to  mine.  His  voice  is  deep  and 
carrying,  hers  is  clear  and  ringing,  and 
the  walls  are  thin.  So  I  have  benefited 
by  most  of  their  courtship.  But  the 
course  of  true  love,  you  know!  She 
has  tried  spiritually  and  harmoniously 
to  convert  him  to  immaterialism,  but 
Rodney  is  very  conscious  of  his  phys- 
ical, muscular,  material  being,  and  he 
hoots  at  her  derisively,  but  tenderly. 

'•  'Oh,  cut  it  out,  Emily,'  he  said,  one 
evening.  'We  can  only  afford  one  spirit 
in  the  family.  One  of  us  has  got  to 
earn  a  living.  Spirits,  it  seems,  re- 
quire plenty  of  steak  and  potatoes  to 
keep  them  In  harmony.  I  could  not 
conscientiously  lead  you  to  the  altar, 
even  a  spheral  altar.  If  I  were  not  pre- 
pared to  pay  house  rent  and  coal  bills. 
One's  enough;  you  can  be  our  luxury.' 
"  'But,  Rod,  if  you  are  in  harmony 
you  can  earn  our  living  so  much  more 
easily.  You  must  get  above  this  notion 
of  material  necessities.  There  are  no 
such  things.' 

"  'I  don't  believe  it,  he  replied 
coldly.  'There  are  material  necessities. 
You  are  one  of  them — the  most  necesr 
sary  in  the  world.  You  may  be  har- 
monious, but  you  are  material,  too. 
That  Is  why  I  love  you.  I  couldn't  be 
crazy  about  a  melodious  breath  of  air 
ghosting  around  the  back  yard.  And 
I  am  not  strong  for  disembodied  minds, 
either.  They  make  jne  nervous.  They 
sound  like  skulls  and  cross-bones  and 
whitening  skeletons  to  me.  I  love  you, 
your  arms,  your  face,  all  of  you.  It 
may  not  be  proper  to  talk  about  it,  but 
I  love  it.  Can  you  imagine  our  minds 
embracing  each  other,  thrilling  at  the 

contact— oh.  It's  tommyrot.    A  fool ' 

"  'It  may  be  tommyrot  to  you.  Rod,' 
said  Emily  haughtily.  'But  the  in- 
spiration  of   the   matchless   minds   of 

the  mystic  men  of  the  Orient ' 

"  'Inspiration    of    idiocy.      What    do 


mystic  men  of  the  Orient  know  about 
warm-blooded  Americans,  dead  in  love? 
I  might  kips  the  air  until  I  was  blue 
in  the  face— nothing  to  it.  But  let 
me  kiss  you,  end  we  are  both  aquiver, 

and ' 

"  'Rodney  Carter,  don't  you  dare  say 
such  things,'  she  cried  furiously.  'It 
is  Insulting.  Besides,  it  has  nothing 
to    do    with    it.      It   Isn't   so,   anyhow. 

And  what  is  more ' 

"  'There's  nothing  mysterious  about 
us.  Let  the  old  Chlnesers  pad  around 
In  their  bare  feet  and  naked  souls  If 
they  want  to.  We  are  children  of 
light,     we     are,     creatures    of     earth, 

earthly.     We're * 

"  'Oh,  I  can't  argue  with  you.  Rod,' 
she  began  confusedly. 

"  'I  don't  want  you  to.  Kiss  me. 
One  kiss,  Emily  mine,  will  confound 
the  whole  united  order  of  Maudlin 
Mystics.  I  am  willing  to  risk  all  the 
anathemas  contained  in  an  inharmoni- 
ous sphere  for  one  touch  of  your  lips. 
Go  ahead  with  your  sacred  doctrine  of 
universal  and  spiritual  Imbecility,  but 
soften  Its  harshness  with  worldly,  phys- 
ical, slnsuggestlng  kisses,  and  I  am  In 
tune  with  the  infinite.' 

"Then  Emily  broke  the  engagement, 
and  Rodney,  after  relieving  himself  of 
more  heretical  opinions  of  spiritual 
simplicity  and  mystic  madness,  stalked 
unmelodlously  away,  slamming  her 
door,  and  his  own  after  it. 

"What  I  didn't  hear  of  it  myself 
Emily  told  me  afterward,  for  we  are 
very  confidential. 

"The  whole  house  was  Intensely  In- 
terested in  the  denouement.  Rodney 
sat  stolidly  at  his  table,  crunching  his 
food,  gazing  reproachfully  and  ador- 
ingly at  Emily's  proudly  lifted  head. 
Emily,  for  all  her  unconsciousness  of 
physical  necessity,  lost  her  appetite, 
and  grew  pale.  The  mental  and  phys- 
ical may  have  nothing  In  harmony,  as 
she  says,  but  certainly  her  mental  up- 
heaval, resulting  from  the  lack  of  Rod- 
ney's demonstrations  of  love,  affected 
her  physical  appetite,  as  well  as  her 
complexion. 

"When    Rodney   met    Emily    in    the 
halls,  he  made  her  life  miserable. 


"  'Good  morning,  Long  Sin  Ooo.' 
'Hello,  Ghostie.'  'Hey,  Spirit,  may  I 
borrow  a  nip  -of  brandy  to  make  an 
ethereal  cocktail  for  my  imaginary 
nightcap?  . 

"And    he   opened   his   transom   ana 
took   to   talking  to  himself  out  loud. 
So  Emily  decided  to  close  her  transom. 
It   stuck.     She   asked    my   assistance, 
and  we  balanced  a  chair  on  a  box,  and 
I  held  It  steady  while  she  got  up  to 
oil  the  transom.     But  first  ^he  would 
lose  her  balance,  then  she  would  drop 
the  oil  can,  then  the  box  would  slip. 
She  couldn't  reach  the  joints,  or  wha^ 
ever  you  call  them,  and  when  she  stood 
09  tiptoe  she  lost  her  balance.     Then 
she   got   her   finger  in   the  joint  and 
pinched  it,  emitting  a  most  material 
squeal  as   she  did  so.     Happening  to 
glance  through  the  transom,  she  saw- 
Rodney    standing    below    In    the    hall, 
grinning    at    her    with    inharmonious, 
unspiritual,    unsentimental    glee,    and 
she  tugged  viciously  at  the  transom, 
banging  herself  off  the  box,  upsetting 
the   chair,   and   squirting  oil   all   over 
me  as  she  fell. 

"Rodney  rushed  to  the  rescue,  but 
Emily  was  already  scrambling  into 
sitting  posture,  scaredr  bruised  and 
furious.  She  had  torn  her  dress, 
twisted  her  ankle,  bumped  her  head 
and  scratched  her  face.  And  Rodney 
had  seen   It. 

"Ignoring  me,  Rodney  sat  down  on 
the  box  and  looked  her  over  with  cold, 
professional  eyes. 

"  'My  little  seeker  after  truth.'  he 
said,  'you  are*  a  mystic  combination  of 
spirit  and  mind.  You  are  in  tune  with 
the  infinite  spheres.  You  are  a  breath 
in  a  universal  breeze.  Therefore  yon 
feel  no  Inconvenience.  Get  up,  my 
child,  and  waltz  an  Oriental  hesitation 
down  the  hall,  and  convince  yourself 
everlastingly  that  you  are  In  truth  only 
a  mysterious  unit  In  a  universe  of 
harmonic  chords.' 

"Emily  dropped  her  head  on  the  oil 
can,  lifted  up  her  voice  and  wept. 
And  Rodney,  with  an  exclamation  that 
a  minister's  daughter  can  not  repeat, 
took  the  unhappy  mystic  into  his  arms. 
"  'Sweetheart,  forgive  me.  I  am  a 
brute,  I  know.  Knock  me  on  the  head 
with  the  oil  can,  won't  you?  Don't 
cry,  sweetheart — Emily,  don't.' 

"Finally  Emily  spoke.  'You  are  as 
mean  and  hateful  as  you  can  be,  Rod- 
ney Carter,'  she  said,  burrowing  more 
deeply  into  his  shoulder.  'And  I  de- 
spise you.  And  I  am  going  to  marry 
you.  too,  just  to  get  even  with  you. 
Give  me  back  my  engagement  ring.' 
Rodney  ecstatically  did.  The  touch  of 
her  lovely,  material  body  must  have 
thrilled  him.  for  he  kissed  her  all  over 
the  top  of  the  head,  her  face  being 
hidden: 

"I  stood  my  ground.  I  was  looking 
for  literary  material,  since  I  never 
have  a  chance  to  make  romance  for 
myself.    Emily  spoke  again: 

"  'I  know  now  that  the  Vast  Infinite 
Intends  us  for  each  other.  I  have  been 
dwelling  In  Perfect  Harmony  the  last 
four  days,  trusting  the  All  Perfection 
to  bring  us  together  again.  So  I  know 
that  our  union  was  decreed  from  the 
foundation  by  the  Universal  sphere.  I 
tell  you.  Rod,  you  can't  get  ahead  of 
the  Infinite.' 

"Then  I  went  to  my  own  room,  and 
they  never  knew  when  I  left.  They 
didn't  even  remember  I  had  been  there. 
But  as  I  came  back  from  answering 
the  phone  at  11  o'clock.  I  met  Rod  In 
the  hall.  He  had  some  books  in  his 
hand.  He  ducked  them  behind  him 
when  he  saw  me.  I  reached  for  them 
sternly,  and  he  pulled  them  out  rather 
sheepishly.  I  read  the  titles,  'Spheral 
Mentality.'  'Infinite  Spheres.'  'Spheral 
Harmony.' 

"  'Made  me  promise  to  read  'em.  too,' 
he  confided  In  a  whisper.  'And,  by 
George,  she  is  worth  it.' 

"Oh.  I  tell  you,  Carol,  these  boarding 
houses  are  chuck  full  of  literary  mate- 
rial. Really.  I  am  developing.  I  know 
It.  I  feel  it  every  day.  I  rub  elbows 
with  everyone  I  meet,  and  I  like  It.  I 
don't  care  If  they  aren't  'my  kind'  at 
all.  I  am  learning  to  reach  down  to 
the  same  old  human  nature  back  of  all 
the  different  kinds.    Isn't  that  growth? 
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"You  asked  about  the  millionaire's 
son.  He  still  comes  to  see  me  every 
once  In  a  while.  He  says  he  can't 
promise  to  let  me  spend  all  of  his 
millions  for  missions  if  I  marry  him — 
says  he  has  too  much  fun  spending 
them  on  himself — but  he  insists  that 
I  may  do  whatever  I  like  with  him. 
Isn't  it  too  bad  I  can't  feel  called  upon 
to  take  him  In  hand? 

"Anyhow,  If  I  had  a  million  dollars, 
do  you  know  what  I  would  do?  Buy 
an  orphans'  home,  and  dump  'em  all  in 
a  big  ship  and  go  sailing,  sailing,  over 
the  bounding  main.  I'd  kidnap  Julia 
and  take  her  along. 

"He  was  here  last  week,  and  sent 
his  love  to  you,  and  best  wishes  to 
David.  He  told  me  to  ask  particularly 
how  your  complexion  gets  along  out 
in  the  sunny  mesa  land. 

"I  want  to  see  you.  I  am  saving  up 
my  pennies  religiously,  and  when  they 
have  multiplied  sufficiency  I  am  com- 
ing.    Thanks  for  the  Invitation. 

^  "Lovingly  as  always, 

"Connie." 

CHAPTER  XVIII 


QUIESCENT 

Long  but  not  dreary  weeks  followed 
one  after  the  other.  In  the  little  'dobe 
cottage,  situated  far  up  the  hill  on 
the  mesa,  Carol  and  David  lived  a 
life  of  passionless  routine.  Carol  was 
busy;  hence  she  had  the  easier  part. 
David's  breakfast  on  a  tray  at  7, 
nourishment  at  9,  luncheon  at  12, 
nourishment  at  3,  diner  at  6,  nour- 
ishment at  9,  with  medicines  to  be 
administered,  temperatures  to  be  taken, 
alcohol  rubs  to  be  given  at  frequent 
intervals — this  was  Carol's  day.  And 
at  odd  hours  the  house  must  be  kept 
clean  and  sanitary,  dishes  washed,  let- 
ters written.  And  whenever  the  mo- 
ment came,  David  was  waiting  for  her 
to  come  and  read  aloud  to  him. 

When  a  man  of  action,  of  energy,  of 
boundless  enthusiasm  is  tossed  aside, 
strapped  with  iron  bands  to  a  little 
white  cot  on  a  screened  porch,  with  a 
view  of  a  sunburned  mesa  reaching 
oft  to  the  mountains,  unless  he  is  of 
the  biggest  and  finest,  his  personality 
can  not  survive.  David's  did.  Months 
of  helplessness  lay  behind  him;  a  life 
of  Inaction  lay  before  him.  He  could 
walk  a  half  block  or  so,  he  could  go 
driving  with  kind  neighbors  who  in- 
vited him,  but  every  avenue  of  service 
was  closed,  every  form  of  expression 
denied  him.  He  had  hoped  to  live  a 
full,  good,  glowing  life.  And  there 
lift  l&v 

It  is  not  work  which  tells  the  caliber 
of  man,  but  idleness. 

Month  followed  month.  Now  there 
were  bitter  winds  and  blinding  snows, 
now  the  hot  sun  scorched  the  yellow 
sand  of  the  mesa,  now  the  mountains 
were  high  white  clouds  of  snow,  now 
the  fields  of  green  alfalfa  showed  on  a 
few  distant  foothills,  and  the  canyons 
were  green  with  pines;  otherwise  there 
was  no  change. 

But  the  summers  In  New  Mexico 
were  crushingly,  kllllngly  hot,  and  so 
the  sturdy-hearted  health  chasers  left 
the  'dobe  cottage,  packed  their  few  pos- 
sessions, and  moved  up  Into  Colorado. 
And  while  David  waited  patiently  in 
the  hotel,  Carol  set  forth  alone  and 
found  a  small  cottage  with  sleeping- 
porch,  cleanly  and  nicely  furnished. 
'  rent  reasonable,  no  objections  to  health 
seekers.  And  she  and  David  moved 
into  their  new  home. 

And    the    old    life    of    Albuquerque 

began  again,  meals,  nourishments  and 

medicines  alternating  through  the  days. 

In   the   summer   of   the  third   year, 

Carol   wrote  to  Connie: 

"Haven't  you  been  saving  up  long 
enough?  We  do  so  want  to  see  you, 
and  Colorado  Is  beautiful.  We  haven't 
the  long  mesa  stretching  up  to  the 
sunny  slopes  as  It  was  in  New  Mexico, 
but  from  our  tiny  cottage  we  can  look 
right  over  the  city  to  the  mountains  on 
the  other  side,  and  the  sunny  slopes 
are  there.  So  please  count  your  pen- 
nies.     They    give   summer    rates,    you 

know." 

Cvnnie  went  down  to  Mount  Mark 
the  night  she  received  that  letter, 
spending  half  the  night  in  the  train, 


and  talked  it  over  with  the  family. 
Without  a  dissenting  voice,  they  said 
she  ought  to  go.  Ten  days  later,  Carol 
and  David  were  exulting  over  Connie's 
letter: 

"Yes,  thank  you,  I  am  coming.  In 
fact,  I  was  only  waiting  for  the  word 
from  you.  So  I  shall  start  on  Monday 
next,  C,  B.  &  Q.,  reaching  Denver 
Tuesday  afternoon  at  2.30.  Be  sure 
and  meet  me. 

"I  nearly  lost  my  job,  too.     I  went 
to  Mr.  Carver  and  said  I  wanted  a  va- 
cation.   He  said:    'All  right;  when  and 
how  long?'     I   said:     'Beginning  next 
Monday.'      He    nodded.      'To   continue 
six  weeks.'    He  nearly  died.    He  asked 
what    kind   of   an    institution   for   the 
feeble-minded   I   thought  this   was.     I 
said    I   hadn't   solved   it   yet.     He   re- 
minded  me   that   I   have   already   had 
one   week's   vacation,   and   three   days 
on   two   different   occasions.     He   said 
he  hired  people  to  work,  not  to  visit 
their  relatives  at  his  expense.    He  said 
I   had  one   week  of   vacation   coming. 
And  I  interrupted  to  say  I  didn't  ex- 
pect  any   salary   during   that   time,    I 
just  wanted  him  to  hold  my  position 
for  me.     He  said  he  was  astonished  I 
didn't  ask  him  to  discontinue  publica- 
tion  during   my   absence.     Finally  he 
said   I   might  have  one   week   on   full 
pay,  and   one  week  without  pay,  and 


that  was  enough  for  a  senator. 

"So  I  went  to  my  machine  and  wrote 
out  a  very  literary  resignation,  which 
I  handed  to  him.  I  know  the  business 
now,  and  I  have  met  a  lot  of  publish- 
ers, so  I  was  safe  In  resigning.  I  knew 
I  could  get  another  position  in  three 
days.  He  tore  the  resignation  up,  and 
said  he  wished  I  could  outgrow  my 
childishness. 

"Before  luncheon  he  said  he  had  a 
good  idea.     We  were  away  behind  In 
clippings  for  filling,  and  he  suggested 
that  I  take  a  big  bundle  of  exchanges 
with    me,    and    clip    while    I    vacated. 
Also  I  could  doubtless  find  the  time  to 
write  a  thousand  or  so  words  a  week 
and  send  It  in,  and  then   I   might  go 
on  full  pay  for  six  weeks.    Figurati>pely 
I  fell  upon  his  neck  and  kissed  him — 
purely  figuratively,  for  his  wife  has  a 
most  annoying  way  of  dropping  in  at 
unexpected   hours — and    I   am   getting 
the  most  charming  new  clothes  made 
up,  so  David  will  think  I  am  prettier 
than   you.      Now   don't   withdraw    the 
invitation,  for  I  shall  come  anyhow."  ' 
Carol  considered  herself  well  schooled 
in  the  art  of  emotional  restraint,  but 
when  she  finished  reading  those  blessed 
words — which  to  her  ears,  so  hungry 
for  the  voices  of  home,  sounded   like 
an    extract    from    the    beatitudes — she 
put  her  head  on  the  back  of  David's 


hand,  and  gulped  audibly.  And  she  adr 
mitted  that  she  must  certainly  have 
cried,  save  for  the  restraining  influence 
of  the  knowledge  that  crying  made  her 
nose  red. 

In  the  meantime,  back  in  Iowa,  the 
Starrs    in    their    separate    households 
were  running   riot.     Never  was  there 
to  be  such  a  wonderful  visit  for  any- 
body   In   the   world.      Jerry   and    Pru- 
dence   buu'iled    up    their    family,    and 
got  Into  a  Harmer  Six  and  drove  down 
to  Mount  Mark,  where  they  ensconced 
themselves  in  the  family  home  and  an- 
nounced   their    intention    of    staying 
until   Connie   had    gone.     As   soon   as 
Fairy  heard  that,  she  hastened   home 
too.  full  of  the  glad  tiding  that  she 
had  found  a  boy  she  wanted  to  adopt 
at  last.     Lark  and  Jim  neglected  the 
farm   shamefully,  and   all  the  women 
of  the  neighborhood  were  busy  making 
endless  little  odds  and  ends  of  dainty 
clothing  for  Carol,  who  had  lived  ready- 
made  during  the  three  years  of  their 
domicile  in  the  shadowland  of  sunshine. 
A  hurried  letter  was  despatched  to 
David's    doctor,    asking    endless    ques- 
tions,   pledging    him    to    secrecy,    and 
urging  him  to  wire  an  answer  C.  O.  D. 
Little  Julia  was  instructed  as  to  her 
mother's  charms  and  her  father's  vir- 
tues far  beyond  the  point  of  her  com- 

(Continued  ob  pat*  156) 


Blue  Buckle 
OveTAIIs 


Strong 

for 
Work" 


WHEN  you  want  best-value 
from  every  standpoint  in 
overalls  and  work  coats — service 
and  coxn/brt— buy  Blue  BucklesI 

From  the  comfortable,  stay-up  sus- 
penders down  to  the  sturdily  stitched 
trouser  cufi^  Blue  Buckles  are 


supreme  value.  Their  oversize 
guarantees  more  wear  and  greater 
comfort.  Their  Union  workmanship 
guarantees  fewer  rips  and  tears. 

One  wear-test  of  Blue  Buckles 
will  prove  out  the  strongest  state* 
ment  we  could  make. 


Largest  manufacturers  of  overalls  Ht  the  tvorUL 

JOBBERS  OVERALL  COMPANY,  Lynchburg,  Va; 
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Farm  Happenings 

AS  TOLD  BY   THE   BOSS 

We  have  started  to  shear  the  sheep, 
and  find  that  they  have  a  well-grown 
fleece  and  wool  of  good  quality.  It 
pays  to  keep  the  flock  in  good  condi- 
tion during  the  winter  in  order  to  clip 
the  best  weight  and  quality  of  wool. 


It  will  pay  to  remove  the  tags  from 
the  fleece  and  sell  them  separate. 
There  is  a  slight  loss  in  weight  when 
this  is  done,  but  it  certainly  improves 
the  appearance  of  the  fleece  when 
tied  up. 


June    30,    1919,    1,149,763    horses    and 
376,836  mules. 

The   rise   in   prices   for   good   draft 
horses  and  mules,  in  spite  of  the  ex- 


istence of  more  than  21,000,000  horses 
and  almost  5,000,000  mules  on  farms, 
indicates  how  agricultural  and  trans- 
portation   needs    are    growing.      Good 


authorities  predict  a  steady  rise  in 
prices  of  horses  and  mules  for  the  next 
three  years.— Wayne  Dinsmore,  secre- 
tary Horse  Association  of  America. 


We  have  set  aside  suflBcient  land  to 
grow  plenty  of  forage  for  the  lambs 
that  are  to  be  developed  as  breeders. 
This  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  get 
the  maximum  growth  on  them.  ♦ 


The  beef  breeding  cows  have  win- 
tered well  on  a  ration  consisting  of 
about  30  pounds  of  silage,  1  pound  of 
cottonseed  meal  and  as  much  oat  straw 
as  they  will  clean  up  daily.  This  is 
not  an  expensive  ration,  and  keeps  the 
cows  in  good  condition. 

One  of  the  brood  sows  had  only  two 
pigs  last  fall.  Since  she  was  a  young 
sow,  we  decided  to  keep  her  and  give 
her  another  phance.  This  spring  she 
duplicated  the  size  of  the  litter,  and 
is  now  in  the  fattening  pen  and  getting 
ready  for  the  butcher. 

The  cattle  and  sheep  should  not  be 
turned  out  on  pasture  too  early  in 
the  spring.  It  will  pay  to  give  the 
grass  a  good  start.  It  will  improve 
the  quality  of  the  pasture,  and  the  live 
stock  will  do  better  when  the  grass  is 
not  so  watery. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  early 
grade  lambs  have  been  marketed  as 
"hothouse"  lambs.  These  weighed 
from  35  to  50  pounds  when  shipped, 
and  sold  at  from  eleven  to  fourteen 
dollars  per  head. 


The  demand  for  good  ram  lambs  has 
never  been  as  brisk  as  this  year.  We 
have  picked  out  a  number  of  the  best 
early  lambs,  and  will  push  them  in 
order  to  have  them  ready  for  the  fall 
trade. 


Record  Prices  for  Draft  Horses 

The  highest  prices  ever  paid  for 
draft  horses  bought  In  the  open  market 
at  Chicago  were  reached  the  latter  part 
of  March.  Messrs.  Richards  and  Sllpp. 
of  Fort  Fairfield,  Me.,  speut  two  weeks 
at  the  Union  Stock  Yards  purchasing 
a  consignment  for  shipment  to  the 
potato  fields  of  Maine.  Their  selec- 
tions were  deep-bodied,  powerfully 
built  drafters,  averaging  over  1800 
pounds  each  in  weight  and  costing 
more  than  $450  each,  f.  o.  b.  Chicago. 
One  pair  sold  for  considerably  over 
11000.  Good  judges  consider  this  to 
be  the  best  carload  of  draft  horses 'ever 
bought  on  the  Chicago  market. 

The  United  States  census  for  1910 
revealed  19,833,000  horses  and  4,210,000 
mules  on  farms,  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  estimates  for  January  1, 
1920,  show  21,109,000  horses  and  4,995,- 
000  mules  on  farms,  or  an  increase  of 
1.276,000  horses  and  785,000  mules  in 
the  last  decade.  Besides  this,  we  ex- 
ported during  the  nine  years  ending 
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Going  To  Do  About  It?" 

A  Problem  for  the  Dairyman 

IN  an  article  recently  published  in  "The  Milk  Magazine",  Professor 
Washburn  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  after  discussing  the  food 
vfilue  of  skimmed  milk  and  the  large  amount  of  this  good  human  food 
that  fails  to  reach  humanity  directly,  says: 

"What  are  we  food  producers  going  to  do  about  it?  Continue 
to  waste  or  invent  some  better  way  of  using  the  skimmed  milk  ? 
Some  of  it  is  being  well- used  on  farm-tables,  though  not  by  any 
means  as  much  as  should  be;  some  amounts  may  be  used  as 
artificial  buttermilk  and  as  cottage  cheese,  but  after  all  this  is 
done,  there  still  will  remain  great  amounts  of  the  most  delicate 
and  useful  food  with  but  a  poor  outlet. " 

*  ■ 


What  Thu  Meant  To  You 

THIS  pertinent  question,  asked  by  a 
Dairy  Expert,  through  the  medium  of 
a  Dairy  publication,  shows  that  thinking 
dairymen  are  beginning  to  recognize  the 
serious  situation — that  over  one-third  of 
their  total  output  of  human  food  substance 
is  not  being  utilized  as  such,  and  therefore 
ia  failing  to  that  extent  in  benefiting  hu- 
manity and  profiting  the  dairyman. 

Professor  Washburn  in  his  article  calls 
skimmed  milk  "liquid  lean  meat"  because 
of  its  likeness  to  meat  in  its  food  value. 
He  then  shows  that  when  skimmed  milk 
is  fed  to  stock,  only  15  to  20  percent  of 
its  food  value  is  returned  to  humanity  in 
the  meat  of  the  animal. 

In  other  words,  the  dairyman  who 
feeds  skimmed  milk  to  stock  spends 
100%  of  human  food  to  get  back  15  to  20 
percent  of  human  food. 

Is  this  good  business  ? 

To  state  it  in  terms  of  money— should 
you  spend  $100  to  get  back  $15  or  $20? 

There  is  but  one  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion.  That  is,  skimmed  milk  should  be 
used  directly  as  human  food,  and  a  market 
value  established  for  it  as  such,  if  the 
dairyman  is  to  realize  the  greatest  profit 
and  humanity  the  greatest  benefit  from 
this  valuable  food. 

Skimmed  Milk  as  Human  Food 

TO  do  that,  a  market  for  skimmed  milk 
as  a  direct  human  food  must  be 
created.  But  skimmed  milk  in  its  natural 
state  is  not  «  palatable  food  because  of 
its  lack  of  fat  content. 

To  make  it  desirable  for  human  use, 
then,  a  fat  must  be  restored  to  it.  Ob- 
viously butter  fat  cannot  be  used.  Why 
not  then  use  a  wholesome  vegetable  fat? 

"But  that  would  not  restore  it  to  the 
equal  of  whole  milk  in  food  value",  you  say. 


No  it  would  not — but  it  is  not  desired  to 
create  an  article  that  will  compete  in  the 
market  with  who     milk  as  a  direct  food. 

That  brings  us,  then,  to  the  question 
of  use. 

Skimmed  milk,  with  a  vegetable  fat 
added,  is  particularly  useful  for  culinary 
purposes  in  the  home. 

And  there  you  have  it.  Skimmed  milk 
with  a  small  amount  of  vegetable  fat 
added  would  servo  as  an  auxiliary  to 
the  family  milk  supply  for  cooking  and 
baking,  and  establish  a  new  market  for 
skimmed  milk  as  a  human  food. 

The  new  food  product  Hebe,  which  is 
composed  of  evaporated  skimmed  milk 
and  cocoa  nut  fat,  scientifically  combined, 
does  just  that. 

Hebe  PoinU  the  Way 

TO  make  100  pounds  of  Hebe  it  takes 
210  pounds  of  skimmed  milk  and  7.8 
pounds  of  cocoanut  fat.  Thus  a  small 
amount  of  vegetable  fat  serves  as  the 
agent  for  making  a  large  amount  of 
skimmed  milk  more  desirable  and  there- 
fore more  readily  salable  as  a  human  food 
product  for  cooking  purposes. 

Hebe  thus  points  the  way  to  utilize  as 
human  food  the  skimmed  milk  that  is 
now  being  less  profitably  used,  and  it  does 
this  without  interfering  with  the  estab- 
lished markets  for  dairy  products. 

Hebe,  then,  is  an  ally  to  the  dairy  indus- 
try —  opening  a  new  and  more  profitable 
market  to  the  dairyman  for  his  by-prod- 
uct, skimmed  milk  —  and  co-operating  in 
the  effort  for  the  increased  use  of  dairy 
products  in  the  home. 

Indirectly,  every  dairyman  profits  by 
that  which  benefits  the  industry  as  a 
whole.  As  Hebe  volume  increases,  there 
naturally  will  follow  the  extension  of 
direct  benefits. 


You  will  be  interested  in  reading  our  booklet,  The 
Missing  Third. "  Ask  us  to  eend  you  a  copy.  There  is 
no  charge  for  this.  Address  2459  Consumers  Building, 
Chicago.      The  Hebe  Company,   Chicago  and  Seattle. 
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News  from  the  Breed  Associations 


Milking  Shorthorn  Congress 

W.  H.  TOM  HAVE 

The  third  national  congress  show 
and  sale  of  milking  Shorthorn  cattle 
Was  held  at  Erie,  Pa.,  March  30th  and 
31st.  About  sixty  head  of  breeding 
cattle,  mostly  cows  and  heifers,  were 
sold  at  an  average  of  $378  per  head. 
This  average  is  not  as  high  as  last 
year,  but  the  quality  of  the  cattle  of- 
fered did  not  come  up  to  the  standard 
established  in  1919.  A  comparatively 
large  number  of  the  cattle  were  young 
heifers,  which  reduced  the  general 
average  of  sale. 

The  top  of  the  sale  was  made  on 
tloan  Clay,  a  two-hear-old  heifer  con- 
signed by  John  Lafter,  Middlesex, 
N.  Y.,  and  sold  to  Mr.  Bull,  of  Wash- 
Ingtonville,  N.  Y.,  for  $1125.  The  top 
price  bull  was  Glenside  Red  Chief, 
consigned  by  L.  D."  May,  of  Granville 
Center,  Pa.,  and  sold  to  R.  H.  Morris, 
Bason,  N.  Y.,  at  $1000. 

Most  of  the  cattle  in  the  sale  were 
purchased  by  breeders  from  the  east- 
ern states,  with  a  few  head  going  to 
Iowa  and  Minnesota. 

At  the  business  meeting  of  the 
Milking  Shorthorn  Cattle  Club  of 
America,  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  it 
was  decided  to  merge  with  the  Milking 
Shorthorn  Society  of  America,  which 
at  the  present  time  is  a  separate  organ- 
ization. The  new  organization  will  be 
known  as  the  Milking  Shorthorn  So- 
ciety, and  will  be  the  only  organization 
to  further  the  interest  of  milking 
Shorthorn  cattle.  Ray  H.  Cook,  of  In- 
dependence, Iowa,  was  elected  secre- 
tary of  the  new  organization. 

"She's  a  grand  wee  coo,"  and  all 
dairymen,  irrespective  of  breed,  will 
pay  their  homage  to  Lenetta,  the  21- 
year-old  Ayrshire  who  recently  com- 
pleted an  advanced  registry  record 
amounting  to  11,138  pounds  milk, 
374.73  pounds  fat,  a  record  no  cow  of 
any  breed  has  ever  equalled  officially 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  Lenetta 
illustrates  Ayrshire  persistency  and 
the  breed's  ability  to  produce  and  re- 
produce. She  was  bom  August  16, 
1898,  and  was  bred  by  A.  A.  Hunnewell, 
of  New  Gloucester,  Me.,  and  is  owned 
and  was  tested  by  Dr.  John  A.  Ness, 
f  f  Auburn,  Me.  Cows  of  her  type  are 
the  backbone  of  the  dairy  Industry. 
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Imp.  Blossom  Blue  Bell  of  Mara  Alva 
74135,  a  Guernsey  owned  by  S.  N.  Root, 
Landfsville,  Pa.,  has  recently  com- 
pleted an  official  record  of  11,247.5 
pounds  of  milk  and  549.91  pounds  of 
butterfat,  begun  at  the  age  of  2^8 
years.  She  carried  a  calf  270  days  of 
her  testing  period.  She  was  imported 
by  Mara  Alva  Farm,  Smithville.  Ohio, 
and  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Root,  with 
eighteen  other  heifers,  when  she  was 
about  eight  months  of  age.  On  Decem- 
ber 15,  1918,  she  dropped  a  beautiful 
heifer  calf,  and  was  placed  on  test  in 
January.  1919.  On  October  21,  1919, 
she  again  dropped  a  fine  heifer  calf. 
She  was  milked  twice  a  day  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  her  test,  but  after 
the  second  calf  was  dropped  it  be- 
came necessary  to  increase  the  number 
of  mllkings  to  three  a  day.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1920,  she  produced  65  pounds  of 
butterfat. 


In  announcing  the  death  of  Dolly 
Copeland  42389,  at  the  age  of  20  years 
lacking  a  few  days,  the  American 
Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders'  Association 
calls  attention  to  the  records  of  the 
breed  In  general  for  longevity  and 
prolificacy.  Dolly  Copeland,  dam  of 
Glenfoll  Thick  Set  2d,  four  times  an 
International  champion  bull,  a  cham- 
pion cow  and  at  least  one  champion 
steer,  died  as  the  result  of  an  accident 
on  the  farm  of  Mike  Donohoe,  In  Iowa, 
in  December,  when  she  slipped  on  the 
ice  and  broke  her  hip.  She  Is  the  dam 
of  at  least  eighteen  calvee,  possibly 
nineteen,  never  having  missed  a  year 
without  turning  in  a  calf,  and  a  good 
one  at  that,  to  pay  for  her  board.  The 
records  of  the  association  show  ten 
calves  recorded,  but  many  of  the  bulls 
were  castrated  and  shown  as  steers, 
especially  in  the  hard  times.  Old 
Grannie,  the  first  cow  in  the  herd  book, 
lived  to  be  nearly  36,  and  dropped 
twenty-five  calves  in  Scotland,  but  she 
had  every  care  and  attention  in  order 
to  see  how  long  she  would  live. 


September  27th  to  Octot>er  3d  have 
been  selected  as  the  dates  of  the 
second  annual  International  Belgian 
Horse  Show,  to  be  held  at  Waterloo, 
Iowa.  Belgian  breeders  are  enthusiastic 
in  their  support  of  this  show,  .and 
declare  that  they  will  make  it  bigger 
and  better  than  the  first  show,  which 
went  down  in  history  as  the  greatest 
single-breed  horse  show  ever  held  in 
America. 


That  the  successful  breeding  of  one 
breed  of  live  stock  In  a  community  is 
a  valuable  asset  td  that  community  has 
been  proved  by  the  development  of  the 
Holsteln-Friesian  cattle  In  Geauga 
county,  Ohio,  and  of  the  Jersey  cattle 
through  the  Barnesville  Cow  Testing 
Association  In  Belmont  county.  Nu- 
merous examples  of  community  breed- 
ing show  that  It  Is  an  excellent  means 
of  bringing  local  fame  to  any  section 
of  the  country. 


Outlook  for  Milk 
The  milk  situation  In  the  Philadel- 
phia district  Is  not  as  serious  as  In 
some  other  sections  at  the  present 
time.  This  section  is  not  a  condensing 
section  like  some  of  our  adjoining 
territories,  as  only  a  small  percentage 
of  our  milk  is  condensed.  The  liquid 
milk  market  is  very  good  as  to  demand 
at  the  present  time,  because  the  price 
to  the  consumer  has  been  kept  low  all 
winter,  and  advertising  the  value  of 
milk  to  the  consumer  has  helped  our 
liquid  milk  market  a  great  deal.  The 
general  trend  of  people  toward  the  city 
Is  constantly  kept  up,  making  the 
population  In  the  cities  and  small 
towns  In  our  section  way  above  the 
rural  population,  and  leaves  fewer  to 
raise  the  food.  The  farmer,  therefore, 
is  either  selling  his  herd  or  keeping 
less  cows,  on  account  of  being  unable 
to  get  help  to  do  the  work.  Also,  the 
long  and  hard  winter  has  helped  to 
keep  production  of  milk  below  last 
year.  This  also  Is  partly  due  to  the 
very  high  price  of  feed  at  this  time. 
The  condense  market  is  practically  at 
a  standstill,  as  very  little  Is  being 
shipped  abroad. — H.  D.  Allebach,  rlce- 


president    Interstate    Milk    Producers' 
Association. 


Suggests  Simple  Remedy  to  Rid 
Hogs  of  Worms 

Worms  are  responsible  for  many  un- 
thrifty herds  of  hogs,  and  often  aid 
serious  swine  diseases  to  gain  a  foot- 
hold, says  G.  Bohstedt,  of  the  animal 
husbandry  department  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin College  of  Agriculture. 

"To  prevent  worms,  feed  the  pigs 
well,"  he  urges,  "especially  young 
pigs.  Do  not  throw  the  feed  in  the 
mud.  Keep  the  lots  and  pens  clean 
and  free  from  old  rubbish  or  filthy 
wallows." 

A  formula  used  successfully  in  the 
Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  herd  as 
a  worm  expeller  includes:  Santonin, 
2%  grains;  calomel,  2V2  grains;  areca 
nut,  1  dram;  sodium  bicarbonate,  14 
dram.  This  is  a  dose  for  a  50-pound 
pig,  and  may  be  used  in  proportionaie 
amounts  for  a  larger  or  smaller  pig. 
The  santonin  and  calomel  are  the  two 
most  Important  parts  of  the  formula, 
and  should  be  used  if  either  of  the 
last  two  be  not  readily  available. 

"Withhold  feed  eighteen  hours  previ- 
ous to  treating  pigs,"  advises  Mr. 
Bohstedt.  "Give  the  medicine  In  a 
thin  slop,  If  pigs  are  accustomed  to 
slop;  otherwise  by  the  drench  method. 
See  that  each  pig  gets  its  share.  Re- 
peat after  a  week  or  ten  days. 

"A  good  method  is  to  have  your 
druggist  make  up  ten  times  a  formula 
for  a  package  so  as  to  enable  one  to 
treat  lots  of  ten  pigs  each." 

The  Draft  Horse  Coming  Back 
It  is  a  great  relief  to  horsemen  every- 
where to  know  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  doubt  al)out  the  draft  horse  com- 
ing back.  There  is  not  a  single  indlcar 
tion  anywhere  to  lead  farmers  to  think 
that  maybe  they  ought  not  to  breed 
their  good  mares  this  spring.  Per- 
cheron  breeders  now  have  the  satis- 
faction of  being  able  to  say  that  they 
can  get  more  money  for  a  high-class 
mare  than  they  have  ever  been  able  to 
get  before.  Farmers  are  saying  also 
that  they  can  get  more  dollars  for 
a  good  grade  draft  mare  or  gelding 
than  was  ever  possible  within  their 
recollection. 


Eighteen  farmers  in  Union  township, 
Berks  county,  Pennsylvania,  have  pur- 
chased pure-bred  Berkshlres  during  the 
past  month,  and  are  organizing  a 
community  club. 


Tires  ^5.50 

Reliner  FREE  With  Tire 


Fourteen  plies  of  fabric  \ 
make  these  tires  practically  I 
puncture  proof  and  built  to  ij 
run  6000  miles  or  more.  H 
Give  splendid  service  on  city  or 
country  roads.  Tubes  are  cuaraa* 
t««d  new  stock. 


Sin 
90a3 

aoasH 

31i4 
3Sx4 
39x4 
34x4 

34x4X 

3Sx4M 

3«x4H 

36x11 

*7x« 

Send  $2  deposit  for  each  tire;  $1 
on  tube;  balance  C.O.D.  privilege 
Of  examination.  Specify  straight  side,  clincher, 
plain  or  non-skid.  Deduct  5%  for  all  cash  with 
order.  Reliner  free  with  each  rebuilt  tire. 
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A  Roof  That   Resists   Rust! 


Defies  the  weather,  "needs  no  paint," 
lasts  a  lifetime  without  repairs. 
When   you    build,  or    re-sheathe    use 

HAMPTON  METAL 

An  iDdeatructable,  corrosion -resiettng  metal,  with  % 
surface  you  don't  have  to  cover  with  pmiectlv* 
paint.  Hampton  Metal,  our  exclusive  product,  carries 
our  guarantee  as  reprenented  or  money  back.  Long 
use  proves  It  the  most  enduring  building  metiil  made. 

HAMPTON  SHEATHING  STYLES : 

Clap-board.  Plain  Brick  Siding,  Kock-face  StoB*. 
Rock-face  Brick,  Three-inch  Beaded,  Corrugated 
1>4  in.  and  IVi  in. 

HAMPTON  ROOFING  STYLES : 
Pressed  standing  Seam.  Rolled  Cap  Roofing.  SV. 
Crimp.  3  V.  Crimp,  t'orruRated  1)4  in.  and  2H  'n. 
The  Hampton  Brand  ia  on  every  sheet. 
Nalli«  and  lead  washers  furnished.  Delivery  prepaid 
to  nearest  R.  R.  Station.  Shipments  made  twenty- 
four  hours  after  receipt  of  order. 

Free  lUuBtrated  Book,  Styha  andPricea. 

We  are  manufacturers,  dealing  direct  with   us,  you 

save  time  and  money. 

Send  drawing  marked  with  sizes  of  building. 

PENN  METAL  COMPANY.  Ltd. 
Otfleet  t  ractery.  UIO-M  WhartM  St..  PUladclMis. 


Color  Sells  Butter 

Add  a  rich  **  June  shade''  to  th€l 
splendid  taste  of  your  butter  and 
get  top  prices.    Try  itl    It  paytj 

Dandplion 

_^  BRAND      ^Tw^m        m 

ButtenEolor 


gives  that  even,  golden  shade  everybody 
wants.  Purely  vegetable.  Harmless.  Meets 
all  laws.  Small  bottle  costs  few  centft 
at  any  store.     Enough  to  color  500  Iba. 


PHILADELPHIA 
SILOS' 

4<x6'  Posts.  BmyeXU 
•d  Doors,  Iron  Lad- 
der, selected  mate- 
rial, strong  hoops. 
A  Real  Silo. 
Opening  Roof  for 
a  full  Silo  without 
refilling. 

Ensilage    Cutters, 

Feed  Trucks, 

Wood   Tanks. 

Writs  for  cstlogus  a«4 
priest. 

E.  F.  SCHLiCTER  CO. 
10S.18thStPhila.Pa. 


GRIFnN  SILO  R 


V*«AT<iX- 


'■CC 

camuoe 


An  unobstruetive  Continuous  open- 
ing.  Doora  absolutely  tight  bat 
will  not  swell.  Permanent  tteal 
ladder  attached  to  front.  Erery* 
thing  first-elaaa  and  prices  right. 
Prie«»  on  application 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 

%•%  IS  MMd«Mi  Fan*,  N.  V. 


ni  1 117  UrW^G  Shipments  desired  the  com. 
DlrfUE<  TXyjXXD  log  •umraer  should  be 
booked  at  once.  Now  shipping  spring  orders.  These 
hogs  are  actually  blue  in  color.  Tlie.T  are  the  largest, 
growtliiest  and  most  prolltlc  br»den«  on  earth. 
Write  for  information.  Mention  lliia  paper.  The 
Bine  HoK  BreedinyCo..  WiLMiNeroK,  Mam. 


DUROCS 


Yoans  Pica, 
BredSowa 
and    Servire 


Bomra , 


Mail 


10c.  Stamps  for  book.  "How  to  Rnise  Hogs."  Visit 
our  farm--,  Enfield.  Conn.  BNriKI^D  FABNS, 
47*  H,  Hndaea  TeraalMsl  Balldla**,  M.  Y. 


REG.  P.  CHINAS,  BERKSHIRES,  C.  WHITES, 

I>ArKe  Htrains.  ail  ages,  mated  not  akm.  Bred  sows, 
.•^rvlce  Boars.  Lincoln  service  Mucks.  Grade  Onern- 
•ey  and  Holstein  Calves.     Collies  and  Beagle  Pupa. 

Send  xtnmit  for  price*  and  Cireular$. 
P.  r.  HAMILTON,  C««kr»aTllle,  Wm, 

ABraiiTinil  atralght.  solid  light  fawn  Jenwy 
DCAVIirUL,  Bull,  s  nontht  old,  rich  in  the 
great  Nohle  of  Oaklands  blood.  A  Iwrgam  and  « 
priM.         W.  r.  MeSPABBAM,  Farmlwa,  Pa. 


uniOTCIilC  S  res-  Cows,  Calvea  at  side,  sired  by 
nULOItlllO  o.  s.  King  of  PonUacs.  Alao.  1  reg. 
2  vear  old  Bull  O.  son  of  41  lb.  cow.  A  good  start  for 
beginner.     Bargains.    8.  O.  Gall.  Quarrysvllle,  Pa. 

Rteltttrtil  Dhtm  Bmt  jrtnViJSi  ^o^'  S: 

price.  |Co.     Kalfu  WitaoM,   BLrOUMVii.jLB.  Ohio. 
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prehension.  And  Jerry  spent  long 
hours  with  Connie  in  the  car,  explain- 
ing its  mechanism,  and  making  her  a 
really  proficient  driver,  although  she 
had  been  very  skilful  behind  the  wheel 
before.  Also,  he  wrote  long  letters  to 
his  dealer  in  Denver,  giving  him  such 
a  host  of  minute  instructions  that  the 
bewildered  agent  thought  the  ''old  gent 
in  Des  Moines  had  gone  daft." 

Carol  wrote  every  day,  pitifully,  jubi- 

lantly,   begging  Connie  to   hurry  and 

get  started,  admonishing  her  to  take 

a  complete  line  of  snapshots  of  every 

Starr,  to   count   each   additional   gray 

hair  in  darling  father's  head,  and  to 

locate  every  separate  dimple  in  Julia's 

fat  little  body.     And  every  letter  was 

answered  by  every  one  of  the  family, 

who    interrupted    themselves    to    urge 

everybody   else  not  to   give  anything 

away  and  to  be  careful  what  they  said. 

And  they  all  cried  over  Julia,  and  over 

Carol's  letters,  and  even  cried  over  the 

beautiful    assortment   of   clothes  they 

had  accumulated  for  Carol,  using  Lark 

as  a  sewing  model. 

Twenty  minutes  after  the  train  left 
Mount    Mark    came   a   telegram    from 
Carol:    "Did  she  get  off  all  right?    Did 
anything  happen?    Wire  immediately. 
And   the   whole  family   rushed   off  to 
separate  rooms  to  weep  all  over  again. 
But  Aunt  Grace  walked  slowly  about 
the   house,    gathering   up   blocks,    and 
headless   dolls,   and   tailless   dogs  and 
laying  them  carefully  away  in  a  drawer 
until  little  Julia  should  return  to  visit 
the  family  in  Mount  Mark. 

For  the  doctor  had  said  it  was  all 
right  to  restore  the  baby  to  her  heart- 
hungering  parents  in  the  mountain 
land.  Carol  was  fairly  strong;  David 
was  fairly  well.  The  baby  being 
healthy,  and  the  parents  being  sani- 
tary, the  danger  to  its  tiny  lungs  was 
minimized— and  by  all  means  send 
them  the  baby. 

So  Julia  was  arr%y.ed_iii  matchless 
garth^Jts^HestTnea  to  charm  the  eyes 
of  the  parents,  who,  in  their  happi- 
ness, would  never  realize  it  had  any 
clothes  on  at  all,  and  Connie  set  out 
upon  her  journey  with  the  little  girl 
in  her  charge. 

On    Tuesday   morning   Carol   was   a 
mental    wreck.      She    forgot    to    salt 
David's   eggs,   and    gave   him   codeine 
for  his  cough  instead  of  tonic  tablets 
for  his  appetite.     She  put  no  soda  in 
the  hot   cakes,   and   made  his  eggnog 
of  buttermilk.     She  laughed   out  loud 
when   David  was  asking  the  blessing, 
and  when  he  wondered  how  tall  Julia 
was   she    burst   out   crying,    and    then 
broke    two    glasses    in    her    energetic 
haste  to  cover  up  the  emotional   out- 
break.    Altogether  it  was  a  moat  try- 
ing morning.     She  was  ready  to  meet 
the  train  exactly  two  hours  and  a  half 
lelore    it    was    due,    and    she    coml>ed 
^  David's  hair  three  times,  and  whenever 
r-  he   couldn't   sit   still   another   minute 
6  he    got    up    and    dusted    the    railing 
^  round    the    porch,    brushed    off    his 
-^Junging-jacket     and     rearranged     the 
tpses  in  the  vase  on  his  table. 
Si  "David,    I    honestly    believe    I    was 
„..  ?t)mesick.     I  didn't  know  it  before.     I 
3i  Cbt  along  all  right  before  I  knew  she 
"     fas  coming,  but  now  I  want  to  jump 
b  and  down  and  shout.    Why  on  earth 
fdn't  she   take   an   earlier  train   and 
ive  me  this  agony?" 
'  At    last,    in    self-defense,    David    in- 
sisted that  she  should  start,  and,  too 
inpatient  to  wait  for  cars  and  to  en- 
dure  their   stopping   at   every   corner, 
Bhe  walked  the  two  miles  to  the  sta- 
tion,   arriving    breathless,    perspiring 
and  flushed.    Even  then  she  was  thirty 
minutes  ahead  of  time,  but  flnJly  the 
announcer  called  the  train,  and  Carol 
stationed  herself  at  the  exit  close  to 
the    gate    to   watch   the   long   line   Of 
travelers  coming  up  from  the  subway. 
No    one    noticed    the    slender    woman 
standing  so  motionless  in  the  front  of 
the    waiting    line,    but    the    angels    in 
Heaven  must  have  marked  the  tumult 
throbbing  in  her  heart  and  the  happi- 
ness stinging  in  her  bright  eyes. 

Then — she    leaned    forward.      That 
was  Connie,  of  course — she  caught  her 


breath,  and  tears  started  to  her  eyes. 
Yes,  that  was  Connie,  that  tall,  slim 
girl  with  the  shining  face — and  oh, 
kind    and    merciful    Providence,    that 


must  be  her  own  little  Julia  trudging 
along  beside  her,  the  fat  white  face 
turning  eagerly  from  side  to  side,  con- 
fident  she    was   going   to   know    that 


mother  on  sight.  Just  because  they 
had  told  her  a  mother  was  what  most 
belonged  to  her. 

(To  he  continued) 
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FOR  HORSE  OR  TRACTOR 


8  and  10  foot 

37  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings 

Oil  once  a  year 

Capacity -40  Acres  in  10  hours 

The  answer  to  the  demand  for  greater 
harvesting  speed  and  economy 

MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 
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The  Moline  Line 
of  Implements 

Plows 

(•iMl  and  chlU«d) 

Harrow* 

Planters 

Cultivator* 

Grain  Drill* 

Lime  Sower* 

Mower* 

Hay  Rake* 

Hay  Loaders 

Hay  Staclcers 

Crain  Binder* 

Com  Binders 

Pitless  Scales 

Spreaders 

Wagons 

Molina-Universal  Tractors 

Stephens  Salient  Six 

Automobiles 


MOLIKE,  ILL. 
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|4rw  OrlMfIt 
DallM 

Oklahom*  City 
St.  1..0UW 


f>ourtth**l>M«.  N.  V 
Baltimor* 

Stockton  C«L 


BRANCHES  AT 

Spokao* 
Portland 
Salt  Lak*  City 
Owtv«r 


Kantat  City 
Omaha 
Minn<«poli« 
StouK  Fall*.  &  !>• 
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Workini 


By  FRANKLIN  MENGES 


SOILS  can  be  handled  in  such  a  way  that  the 

fertility  contained  In  manure,  the  sods  and  le-  ^„„,.,„g  „  fair  supply  of  lime  and  phos- 

guminous  catch  crops  plowed  under  will  be  made  ^'t^'Lr'a"  be  so  handled  that  it  will  be  made 

avaliabie.  as  well  as  »7»  »' /'thrsoi.  ""anl  iar^  ^^  Lb"  L  produce  larTeefop  yields,  an  operation 

mineral  fertility  contained  in  the  soil.  »»d  '"^e  a™i>a             P^                    ^^^           ^^^  ^^^^^  ,^ 

crop   yields   made   a   normal   certainty.   Jhls   h^  *"'"  J^             Pennsylvania,  Is  cited.    This  was 

rcorrirnrryirrnrt^tur  "T^rcontLin.  twewe  acres.  wh.ch  had  been 


Tision  of  the  author,  on  a  number  of  farms  with 
different  types  of  soils  and  various  methods  of 
cropping.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  there  must 
at  all  times  be  present  in  the  soil  a  sufficient  amount 
of    crop    residue    derived    from   manure,   sods    and 


limed  the  previous  year  and  which  received  an 
application  of  barnyard  manure  of  six  tons  to  the 
acre  during  the  winter  before  these  observations 
were  made.  A  heavy  crop  of  timothy  and  red 
clover  had  grown  up  during  the  spring  and  summer, 


K-  » 


?4urnourca\  r;^'fr..srrrXo.n    ^Zn  ZZ  i:^...  a  herd  Of  elsht  cattle  durln. 

that   will    be    needed. 
When    this    has    been 
converted  into  nitrous 
and    nitric    acids    by 
bacterial  action  it  will 
combine  with  the  pot- 
ash,    the     lime,     the 
magnesia,     the     phos- 
phate,   etc.,    contained 
In    the    crop    residue, 
and    make    all    these 
elements,    as    well    as 
the    nitrogen    itself, 
available.      And.    fur- 
thermore,    sufficient 
nitrogen,     when     con- 
verted into  nitric  acid, 
must  be  in  the  soil  to 
make  available  enough 
of   the    latent    potash, 
lime,   phosphoric   acid 
and  other  mineral  ele- 
ments, over  and  above 
those  contained  in  the 
plant  residue,  to  com- 
pensate  for  losses  by 
leaching  and   fertility 
for    crops    which    re- 
quire larger  quantities 
than    is    contained    in 
the  crop  residue. 

In  order  to  do  this, 
a    rotation    of    crops 


Hay  at  today'.  pWc  U  a  vaiaaBI.  crop,  and  a  fUU  of  cio^or  Uka  thU  i.  wortH  dollar. 


a    rotation     of    crops           \                                   »  v  ^  «^,.iaH  nt  three  weeks.    The  field  was  plowed  the 

must    he    "-*f-    '";•    '^thrw^yXre^-  mMdrofiranltaerwards  dlsW  harrowed  twice 

crops   can   be   introduced.     In   this  way  me   icku  „„,.„o-tnoth  harrowed  at  least  once  and  some- 

mlnous  crop,  will  be  the  agencies  to  get  the  nitrogen  'f^^JVi^^^^t^J^nUl  it  t^^  seeded  with  wheat 

required  for  this  purpose  out  of  the  air  and  incor.  '-^^^    ;'«  *        September.    The  seed  germinated 

porate  It  Into  their  bodies.    Thus  an  acid  conUinlng  '^^  ''"'J/;%\°„„u,  p,ant  in  the  fall,  and  went 

^  element  of  fortuity  is  manufactured  in  the  «il  Y'^'  7**/„;  J/^.^  ^„^  ^ape.     It  resumed  Its 

through  agencies  provided  by  nature   which,  when  thro^.gh  '^e  winter        g                  ^^^^  ^^^^^    ^^ 

the  soil  is  provided  with  lime  and  phosphorus,  will  Kr°w  »   ,„   the   spr  ng                                   harvested 

m.Ke  available  .he  '^-''It/^^J-^ljJJ"  ^JTI  "n?  h:s1ed"lt"yle'ld!d  a  Zl  over  45  bushel,  of 

residue  as  well   as  the   la  ent  fertility.     Truly,  a  ^^^^   ^^  ^^^   ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^   ^^^  ^^   ^^^^ 

'TZXZZ:^r\.  a  practi.1  way  that  -^  ^  rirant I^a  ^ u^  ^tir ""^ 

Zr'Zr^r:::7u.'\.r:::Z  ^  :::  Turuies  ,,  ^oth  the.  cr„ps  contained  on  ^ 


average  per  acre  had  been  made,  it  was  found  that 
three  tons  of  dry  matter,  roots  and  tops,  composed 
of  equal  quantities  of  timothy  and  clover,  waa 
plowed  under. 

The  organic  residue  of  a  ton  and  a  half  of  dry 
matter  derived  from  timothy  contains  36  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  5  pounds  of  phosphorus.  36  pounds  of  pot- 
ash  and  10  pounds  of  lime,  while  a  ton  and  a  half 
of  dry  matter  derived  from   red  clover   roots  and 
tops  contains   60  pounds  of  nitrogen,  8  pounds  of 
phosphorus.  45  pounds  of  potash  and  22  pounds  of 
lime,  making  a  total  of  96  pounds  of  nitrogen,  13 
pounds  of  phosphorus,  81  pounds  of  potash  and  32 
pounds  of  lime  per  acre.    A  yield  of  45  bushels  of 

wheat    and    2^>    tons 
of  straw   per  acre  re- 
quires   88    pounds    of 
nitrogen.  14  pounds  of 
phosphorus,  56  pounds 
of    potassium    and   10 
pounds    of    lime    per 
acre.     From  this  it  is 
evident  that  the  crop 
residue    contained 
more    fertility    than 
the     crop    which    fol- 
lowed it  demanded  to 
produce    the    large 
yield  of  45  bushels  of 
wheat  and  2»-;  tons  of 
straw     to     the     acre. 
These    elements    of 
plant    food    were    all 
combined  In  the  plant 
residue    with    organic 
compounds,    the    form 
In  which  jiltrogen  usu- 
ally occurs  In  the  solL 
Before  the  nitrogen  or 
any  of  the  other  ele- 
ments   become    avail- 
able for  the  use  of  the 
growing     plant,     they 
have    to    be    changed 
Into   available   com- 
pounds, and  air,  lime 
and   phosphorus   must 
be  present  in  the  soil.    The  air  was  provided  through 
the  intensive  cultivation,  and  the   lime,  as  before 
stated    had   been  applied,  and  the  phosphorus  was 
derived  from  an  application  of  acid  phosphate— the 
only  fertilizer  applied  and  the  only  one  necessary 
under  the  conditions.     Certainly  it  is  not  possible 
under  normal  agricultural  conditions  to  allow  a  crop 
of  timothy  and  clover  hay  to  remain  on  the  land 
simply  as  a  fertilizing  crop,  but  the  incident  Is  not 
cited  for  that  purpose,  but  rather  to  show  how  to 
handle  soils,  when  it  is  possible  to  have  the  organic 
matter,  so  as  to  obtain  large  crop  yields. 

Rotations  for  raising  crops  to  provide  the  legu- 
minous organic  matter  can  easily  be  arranged  so 


iQ  thm  crop,  which  follow 
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that  these  crops  will  not  interfere  with  the  regular 
farm  crops  or  they  can  be  used  in  place  of  the 
regular  farm  crops  and  show  as  large  or  even  larger 
returns  and  at  the  same  time  improve  the  land,  aa 
the  following  incident  will  illustrate. 


German  Dairy  Control 


no  butter  is  made  underhandedly  on  the  farm  or  in 
the  factory  or  any  milk  so  sold.     Herd  tests  belo^ 

BOBT.  w.  BAU)EftST0N  3  per  ceut.  are  subject   to  investigation  and  also 

[This  is  the  sixth  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  reports   of   cows  being  "dry."     Any   establishment 

e  roiiowmg  mcmen.  wu.  luu^uave.  Interstate   Milk   Producers'   Association    which   we  which  fails  to  comply  or  is  '^"^^f /^^  ^  .^"?;^.^ 

Several  years  ago  a  farmer  friend  of  mine  after  have  published  telling  abo«t  some  of  the  things  he  unfair  practice  is  at  once  ciosed  up  for  an  Indenniw 

he  had  harvested  his  silage  corn  and  after  having  does  and  sees  on  his  mission  in  Germany.— Editor.]  period. 

prepared  the  land  thoroughly  by  disking  and  spike  i^jOWHBRE  have  I  seen  a  better  example  of  the        The  cities  are  ^1°**^  ;^^^';^^"^  .^^,^/^[  "^^^ 

tooth  harrowing,  sowed  it  with  rye  and  inoculated  iN    German  food  control  system  in  operation  than  basis,  considering  only  the  ""l^^^f^^l^^f  ^^ 

winter  or  hairy  vetch  at  the  rate  of  a  half  bushel  in  the  province  of  Schleswig  Holstein.     This  pr^  the   very   young   <^^"^;«°'  ,^.^^„f  f.^^*^'.   ^^^^^ 

vetch  and  a  bushel  and  a  peck  of  rye  to  the  acre,  vince  lies  in  the  extreme  northwest  of  Germany  and  tributed  according  to  ^"^^'^^f^^^'^^^^  '^"^^ 

The  soils  of  the  field  in  question  are  derived  from  is  chiefly  in  a  long  neck  between  the  North  sea  and  government  at  Berlin.     Sales  of  skim  milk  cheesee 

the  limy  Hudson  river  shales.     The  land  has  not  the  "East"  or  Baltic  sea,  as  we  learned  it  at  school,  are  similarly  controlled.            ,    ,        ,       ^„,  ^^ 

been  limed  for  years  and  needs  but  little  lime,  in  The  excitement  Just  now  is  the  plebiscite  to  deter-        The  whole  German  food  control  system  has  very 

fact  the  sulphate  of  lime  applied  with  the  phos-  mine  whether  its  various  "zones"  shall  join  Den-  serious  problems  before  it.  but  none  more  so  than 

phatic   fertilizer,   together   with  what  is  naturally  mark  or  remain  in  Germany.    There  dairying  is  a  that   of    getting   prices  ^^^^^^^/^^f^^^^^f  J^°^ 

present    supplies  all  that  is  needed.     The  sod  was  paramount  industry  and  the  province  has  always  world's  markets.    Until  the  situation  becomes  more 

well  manured  for  hay  a  year  before  it  was  plowed  furnished   milk,  butter  and   cheese  to  Berlin   and  normal  and  the  Schleswig  farmer  can  see  a  profit 

under  for  com  and  a  phosphatic  fertilizer  at  the  other  great  cities  to  the  southward.     The  soil  of  in  feeding  Imported  concentrates  in  winter,  he  wUl 

rate  of  150  pounds  to  the  acre  was  applied  with  the  province  is  not  uniform,  neither  is  the  contour  not  make  any  effort  to  increase  his  ^i°ter  Bupply. 

the  corn  in   the  row   and   also  with  the   rye  and  of  the   land.     You   can   see  every   soil   type  from  The  present  fixed  price  for  butter  at  retail  is  about 

vetch  at  the  rate  of  200  pounds,  to  the  acre.     The  almost  pure  sand  to  heavy  clay  in  an  afternoon's  on^eighth  the  United   States  retail   Pr*^^«  °"  f « 

rye  and  vetch  seemed  inspired  to  grow  during  the  jounrney.  but  the  most  prevalent  is  a  sandy  loam,  basis  of  the  present  rate  of  exchange,  and  so  there 

fall  and  went  into  winter,  which  happened  to  be  aj  The  eastern  part  of  this  peninsular-which  lies  next  are  many  temptations  to  sell  some  products  ^t  a 

mild  one.  with  a  large  growth.     In  fact  it  was  a  to  the  Baltic  sea.  is  rolling  like  Pennsylvania-aad  higher  price,  for  many  people  are  able  and  wiling 

Question  whether  it  would  not  have  been  wise  to  the  Western  is  level,  much  of  the  whole  province  to  pay  more  when  there  is  such  a  scarcity.    It  is  to 

pasture  the  crop.     The  following  spring  this  crop  is  low  and  fit  only  for  pasture.    The  cattle  are  ther^  the  credit  of  the  German  farmers  and  shows  their 


showed    that   It   had   not   lost    its    fall    vigor   and 


snowea    mai   n   uuju   nut   iu«i,    i.o    .^.    »X6".    . fore  not  housed  all  the  year  as  in  most  parts  of     deep-seated    respect   for   authority   when   one   finds 

growth    began    early    and    with    fairly    favorable    Germany  to  be  fed  soiling  crops  and  roots.     So  the    such  a  small  part  of  the  product  in  Schleswig  is 
weather  continued  so  luxuriously  that  this  farmer.     Schleswig  dairy  farmer  does  not  worry  about  sum-    sold  outside  of  government  control. 


knowing  that  rye  would  head  a 
second  time  and  make  an  effort  at 
It  a  third  time,  and  that  vetch  if 
out  before  it  went  to  seed  would 
make  a  second  effort  to  produce 
seed,  decided  to  cut  the  rye  and 
vetch  about  4  inches  above  the 
ground  for  hay  when  the  rye  began 
to  head. 

The  rye  and  vetch  made  a  second 
effort    to    head.      When    this    time 
came  they  were  cut  again  about  4 
Inches    above    the    ground    and    al- 
lowed to   remain   on   the  land.     A 
third    growth    started    which    was 
allowed  to  continue  for  some  time, 
when  the  whole  was  plowed  under 
and  the  land  well  disked  in  prepar- 
ation to  be  be  seeded  with  alfalfa. 
Before    the    rye    and    vetch    were 
plowed  under  a  number  of  square 
feet  representing  the  best  and  poor- 
est   rye    and    vetch    growth    were 
selected    and    the    roots    and    tops 
weighed  and  an  estimate  made  of 
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Th0  chugglna  of  iron  hor»—  U  fmat  supplanting  th*  ymlling  of  wary  plowmtn 


This  little  account  of  my  visit  to 
the  "Fettstelle"  of  the  Province  of 
Schleswig  Holstein  serves  to  tell  a 
little  about  the  kind  of  government 
supervision  that  the  farmers  over 
here  have  had  for  the  past  years. 
Probably  there  is  closer  control  In 
Schleswig  than  in  some  other 
places,  but  certainly  it  is  remark- 
able how  closely  the  restrictions 
are  kept.  Production,  however,  is 
not  improved  by  such  measures  but 
rather  discouraged,  so  that  now  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  get  pro- 
duction back. 

As  I  write  the  city  Is  being  con- 
tested for  by  troops  and  "Com- 
munister,"  and  rifles  and  machine 
guns  bark  on  every  side.  Naturally 
our  work  is  much  disturbed  by 
these  conditions  and  we  can  only 
hope  that  there  may  be  a  rapid 
resumption  of  the  quiet  and  orderly 
behavior  that  was  so  suddenly 
broken  by  Berlin  events  of  Friday 


weignea   ana   an   esiiuiaie  luaue  vi  ,.     1.1  u     *     ^v^ 

the  quantity  of  organic  matter  contained  in  these  ;mer  feed  for  his  green  grass  meadows  are  ample  night  last  We  were  there  at  the  time,  so  hastened 
on  every  acre  of  this  field.  It  was  found  that  there  to  supply  his  needs.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  out  so  as  to  get  down  here  before  the  railroad  strike 
was  a  ton  and  a  half  of  dry  matter  derived  from  always  depended  on  buying  concentrates  for  winter  that  was  sure  to  follow  such  a  move.  Now  I  am 
the  rye  and  a  ton  of  vetch  to  the  acre,  plowed  under,     time,  like  his  near  neighbors  in  Holland  and  Den-    unable  to  get  away,  though  I  am  due  in  Hamburg 

A  ton  and  a  half  of  dry  matter  derived  from  rye    mark.    Now,  this  is  a  practical  impossibility,  for  the    tod^y   and   Essen   on   Friday.     So   I   have  time  to 
contains  13.8  pounds  nitrogen,  8.4  pounds  phosphoric     government  has  entire  control  of  all  grain  rrops  in     write,  you  see. 

acid,  23.7  poMuds  potassium  oxide  and  6.6  pounds  the  country  and  also  of  all  importations.  No  farmer  Let's  hope  you  have  as  beautiful  spring  weather 
lime:  while  a  ton  of  dry  matter  derived  from  the  is  allowed  to  keep  any  grain  home  except  a  little  as  we  have  here  and  all  our  farmers  are  able  to 
▼etch  contains  55  pounds  nitrogen,  12  pounds  phos-  oats  for  his  horses.  The  present  basis  of  exchange  get  on  the  land.  Let  us  also  hope  for  Improved 
phoric  acid,  40  pounds  potassium  oxide  and  15  and  the  fixed  price  for  milk  and  butter  makes  the  internal  conditions  here  very  soon.  Germany  was 
pounds  of  lime,  or  a  total  of  68.8  pounds  nitrogen,  buying  of  foreign  oil  by-products  utterly  out  ^f  the  just  beginning  to  get  to  work  again  when  this 
20.4  pounds  phosphoric  acid,  63.7  pounds  potassium  question,  anyhow.  Therefore  the  winter  production  political  disorder  broke  out  rather  unexpectedly  and 
oxide  and  21.6  pounds  of  lime  to  the  acre  over  and    is  dependent  on  hay  and  roots  alone,  and  this  has     upset  everything. 

above  what  was  removed  in  the  crop  of  hay  and  been  the  case  so  long  that  the  calves  are  now  nearly  As  I  write,  the  farmers  over  here  are  busy  sowing 
fed  to  the  livestock  and  the  nitrogen  and  potash  all  born  in  the  spring  time,  so  that  the  cows  give  spring  oats,  barley  and  potatoes  and  also  grass  seed 
largely  returned  to  the  soil  through  the  excrement,     most  milk  during  the  period  of  pasture,  following    among  the  rye  sown  last  fall.     We  see  every  kind 

All  this  was  obtained  without  the  loss  of  a  crop,    the  old  laws  of  natura  '  of  implement  and  every  degree  of  progress  in  prao- 

without  even  interfering  with  its  rotation  and  at  The  control  of  the  milk  and  dairy  products  when  tice.  Plenty  of  oxen  are  used  for  daft  purposes  In 
the  same  time  getting  the  land  into  the  best  kind  produced  is  very  thorough.  Every  farmer  must  Saxony  and  south  Germany  and  some  farmers  must 
of  condition  for  starting  alfalfa.  There  was  enough  register  at  one  receiving  station,  and  always  go  use  their  milk  cows,  though  they  seem  not  to  like 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potassium  In  the  soil  there  for  a  stated  period.  The  station  must  make  to  make  a  very  common  practice  of  this.  The  early 
derived  from  the  crop  residue  from  the  rye  and  weekly  reports,  covering  production  for  each  farmer  spring  has  helped  the  appearance  of  the  rye  whicll 
vetch  to  make  the  first  two  tons  of  alfalfa  hay.  It  and  the  average  butter-fat  test  These  are  collected  was  Interrupted  in  growth  last  fall  by  the  sudden 
is  not  Infrequently   the  case  that  unless  there  Is     by  the  provincial  government  and  a  summary  pre-    approach  of  winter. 

sufficient  available  fertility  supplied  In  fertilizer  pared  to  show  which  are  the  -non-productive  herds.  Fuel  has  been  so  scarce  that  trees  are  cut  on  all 
or  contained  in  crop  residues  to  produce  the  first  These  herds  are  then  examined  Individually  and  sides  and  are  sold  in  the  cities  at  good  prices.  We 
two  cuttings  of  alfalfa  hay,  and  unless  the  soil  Is  in  from  them  are  selected  animals  that  must  be  sent  havfe  no  heat  in  the  hotels  except  from  this  extra 
condition  to  be  a  congenial  medium  for  the  activities  to  the  government  slaughter  houses.  The  receiving  wood.  The  coal  ration  is  all  used  in  cooking^ 
of  bacterial  life  to  convert  the  fertility  contained  in  stations  and  butter  factories  must  also  make  deliver-  Enough  for  this  time.  I  cannot  well  collect  my 
the  organic  residue  into  available  forms,  these  cut-  ies  on  a  basis  of  these  herd  reporU.  Their  weekly  thoughtB  with  the  events  outeide  so  exciting, 
ttngs  ruin  the  alfalfa.  Pennsylvania.        statements  are  also  examined  carefully  to  see  that        Leipsig,  Germany,  March  11,  J920. 
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TN  the  days  of  the  war— back  in  1917  and  '18— we 

1  told  our  readers  something  about  the  work  under- 

taken    by    a   body    of    Philadelphia   business    men, 

incorporated  as  the  Business  Men's  War  Council  of 

the  Pocket  Testament  League,  of  placing  the  Word 

of    God    in    the    hearts    and    pockets    of    American 

soldiers  and  sailors.    A  number  of  our  readers  were 

kind  enough  to  write  us  of  their  interest  in  the 

work  and  their  approval  of  the  articles  written  for 

us  on  the  subject  by  Messrs.  Rushton  and  Kamell 

of  the  Council's  field  staff  and  Mr.  Howard  of  The 

Sunday  School  Times;  and  some  sent  checks  and 

money  orders  to  help  the  cause.    These,  and  perhaps 

some,  others,  will  be  interested  to  know  how  this 

same  group  of  men  have  felt  led  of  God  to  go  on 

with  the  distribution  of  His  word  and  the  calling 

of  men  and  women  to  read  it  daily,  in  these  trying 

days  of  "peace." 

The  thought  of  the  Council,  when  the  army  was 
demobilizing  and  the  end  of  the  definite  task  which 
had  brought  Its  members  together  was  in  sight,  was 
Just  this:      If  men  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
could  be  led  to  take  up  the  systematic  reading  of 
God's  word  as  a  comforter,  protector  and  guide  in 
the  perils  of  war.  why  couldn't  other  men-yes.  and 
women   too-be  lead  to  take  it^or  the  same  reasons 
In  times  of  peace?— for  their  needs  are  just  as  great, 
and   God   is   faithful-Jesus   Christ  is  "the   same- 
yesterday,  today   and   forever."     If  men   need  the 
Word  to  teach  them  to  die  they  need  it  even  more 
to  teach  them  to  live.     Following  this  thought  the 
attention  of  the  Council  was  very  definitely  lead  to 
the  great   industrial  army   right   at  our  doors— an 
army   already   "mobilized"   in   regiments   and   com- 
panies' in  the  plants  of  great  or  lesser  magnitude, 
ready  for  the  field  workers  to  come  to  them,  just 
as  they  did  to  the  soldiers  in  camp.    And  multitudes 
of   these    workers    never    go    near    the    churches— 
'     almost  within  the  shadows  of  which  they  live— and 
know  little  or  nothing  of  God  and  His  Word. 

Of  course  there  were  the  usual  number  of  "in- 
surmountable difficulties"  In  the  way,  and.  as  Is 
usual  in  God's  work,  most  of  them  fell  before  they 
were  reached,  while  others,  when  attacked  earnestly 
and  prayerfully,  proved  surmountable.  It  was 
thought  at  first  that  it  might  prove  difficult  to 
persuade  manufacturers  to  permit  their  men  to  be 
addressed  in  the  shops  during  the  noon  hour— hi 
these  unsettled  times  business  men  are  so  apt  to  be 


ultra-conservative  where  labor  is  concerned,  and 
when  so  many  agitators  are  abroad  ready  to  make 
mischief  they  can  hardly' be  blamed  for  being 
suspicious.  But  the  fear  proved  unfounded  and 
meetings  have  been  welcomed  in  some  400  to  500 
industrial  plants  in  and  around  Philadelphia  since 
the  first  of  last  October. 

Then  there  was  the  question  of  money  to  carry 
out   the   plan;    for  the  work   in   the   army   camps 
subscriptions  came  from  all  over  the  country— but 
this  was  different:  there  was  no  wave  of  patriotism 
to  carry  this  new  work  forward  on  its  crest;   and 
then,  too,  it  must  be  local,  at  least  at  its  beginning 
(it  was  hoped,  of  course,  that  it  would  spread  to 
many  other  cities  soon),  and  It  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  people  far,  as  well  as  near,  would  be 
moved  as  by  the  war-camp  work.    Would  the  needed 
money  be  forthcoming?    Well  it  has,  so  far— money 
to  ^buy  the  testaments,  to  support  the  field  workers 
and  to  pay  the  office  expenses— and  It  will  continue 
to  come  just  so  long  as  God  wants  this  particular 
work  continued;   of  that  there  Is  no  doubt. 

From  October  1st  to  March  1st  over  25.000  indus- 
trial workers  have  become  members  of  the  Pocket 
Testament  League,  agreeing  to  carry  and  read  the 
Word    of    God    daily,    and    have    been    given    New 
Testaments;    J,m   of   these    have    openly   accepted 
Christ  as  their  personal  Saviour.    A  series  of  meet- 
Ings  have  been  held  In  some  plants— in  one  big  shop 
22    meetings   were   held    and    over   1600    men    and 
women  became  League  members— In  others  only  a 
single  meeting.     Some  of  the  plants   visited  have 
thousands  of  employees,  and  a  few  have  had  but  a 
'     score  or  two.    But  the  story  is  the  same  in  most  of 
the  shops— big  and  little;  the  men  and  women  are 
=     ready  to  listen,  eager  for  Testaments,  respectful  In 
their  attitude  toward  the  Word,  glad  to  hear  the 
Old.  Old  Story. 

And  so  It  goes  on.  Neighboring  cities  are  taking 
It  up— and  some  more  distant  ones.  too.  God  grant 
that  It  may  not  stop  until  America's  industrial 
workers,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  are  Bible 
reading,  God  fearing  men  and  women! 

And  now  a  question  or  two:  Are  all  the  farmers 
of  America  daily  Bible  readers?  And  are  they  all 
savedt  How  about  your  neighbors,  my  Christian 
brother  of  "The  Practical  Farmer  Family"? 
Doesn't  the  Pocket  Testament  League  Idea  present 
an  opportunity  for  you  to  do  some  telling  work  for 
the  Master?  Are  unsaved  farmers  less  worth  saving 
or  less  open  to  God's  Word,  than  industrial  workers 
In  the  city?  Why  not  get  together,  a  few  of  you, 
buy  some  pocket  Testaments  and  start  out  to  "sign 
up"  your  neighbors  to  "carry  and  read  daily"? 
Think  it  over.    Is  It  a  call  to  you? 

The  writer  will  be  glad  to  send  P.  T.  L.  pledge 
-cards  to  any  who  will  ask.  and  to  advise  where  and 
at  what  prices  Testaments  may  be  obtained. 

Edward  T.  Walker. 


season.  Recently  we  gave  the  report  from  New 
York  showing  the  great  exodus  from  the  farms  and 
New  Jersey  officials  say  there  Is  a  serious  shortage 
of  farm  labor  In  that  state  also.  Nobody  need  feel 
that  they  are  alone  in  a  bad  predicament  because 
they  are  not.  but  each  one  is  alone  in  finding  a  way 
out  to  the  best  advantage. 


Farm  Labor  From  the  Farm  Side 


OUR  Experience  Pool  on  page  163  of  th4s  Issue 
presents  evidence  direct  from  farmers  in  five 
states  regarding  the  seriousness  of  the  present-day 
labor    situation.      The    general    policy    of    "sitting 
tight"  this  year  seems  to  be  dominant,  as  few  farm- 
ers can  compete  successfully  with  the  wages  offered 
by  the  industrial  world.    The  policy,  adopted  early 
in  the  war.  of  feeding  organized  labor  on  profit  and 
agriculture  on  patriotism  is  bearing  now  some  of 
its  fruit.     In  spite  of  the  fact  that  farm  products 
are  bringing  today  more  on  the  market  than  they 
ever    brought    before,   there   la   no    great    rush    to 
increase  production  or  general  movement  back  to 
the  farm.    Individual  farmers  who  are  located  close 
to    consuming    markets    and    have    plenty    of    help 
expect  to  make  more  money  this  year  than  ever 
before,  but  those  less   favorably   situated  and   de- 
pendent upon  outside  help  do  not  look  with  favor 
on  present  conditions.     In  Pennsylvania,  the  secre- 
tary  of  agriculture  says,  there  are  81.140  farms  out 
of  the  219.000  which  are  short  of  help.    The  counties 
around    Philadelphia    and    Pittsburgh    report    the 
greatest  shortage,  but  a  serious  problem  is  general 
over  the  state  to  have  enough  men  for  the  planting 


Let  them  Stop  at  the  End 

REALIZING  the   great  temptation  this  year  on 
account  of  the  unusual  labor  conditions,  to  take 
the  boys  and   girls  away  from   school  as  soon  aa 
there  is   work   for  them  to  do   on   the   farm,  the 
Children's  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor  is  planning  a  stay-in-school  drive  during 
May.     Taking   this   country  as  a   whole,   statistics 
show  that  twenty  adults  out  of  every  hundred  of 
the  rural  population  cannot  read.    Conditions  in  the 
southern    states    make   this    figure   higher    than    It 
should   be,   but   leaving   statistics   aside,   all    of    us 
know    that    far    too    many    country    children    stop 
school  too  early,  both  each  season  and  finally.    Only 
a  few  days  ago  we  saw  a  twelve-year-old  boy  In  the 
field  driving  four  horses  with  a  disk  harrow  when 
he  should   have  been   In   school.     He  was  doing  a 
man's   work— Indeed    what   used   to   be   two   men's 
work,  but  in  doing  so  was  spoiling  the  chances  of 
making   an    efficient   man   out   of  himself.      In   the 
cities  such  a  boy  would  have  to  go  to  a  "continua- 
tion"  school   for  a  certain   number  of  hours  each 
week  In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law, 
but  as  he  was  in  the  country  the  chances  are  he 
will  stay  out  of  school  until  things  are  laid  up  for 
the  coming  winter.     Maybe  it  wasn't  your  boy  we 
saw,  but  don't  forget  to  give  him  a  square  deal  when 
the  temptation  comes  to  keep  him  home.     If  there 
ever  was  a  "penny  wise  and  pound  foolish"  policy 
it  is  keeping  an  education  from  the  children.    With 
present  conditions  it  is  no  longer  profitable  to  keep 
the  "dummies"  on  the  farm.     Let  them  go  to  the 
city  while  the  "bright"  boys  work  out  means  and 
methods   to    live   independent   and   profitable  Uvea 
as  farmers. 

Passing  the  Buck  with  Taxes 

"p^OWN  In  Congress,  where  the  chief  occupation 
U  seems  to  be  just  now  to  Invent  new  means  of 
taxation,  a  bill  of  vital  importance  to  farmers  has 
been  introduced.     Manufacturers  and  business  men 
are  ready  to  jump  at  anything  which  would  reduce 
the  excess  profit  and  income  taxes  which  they  now 
have  to  pay  yearly,  so  they  listen  attentively  when 
a  proposition   to   shift  federal  taxation   to  land   Is 
presented  to  thenlT  A   Washington   lawyer   named 
Ralston,    who    Is   said    to   be   an    attorney   for    tho 
American   Federation  of  Labor,  has  written  a  bill 
which  Nolan,  a  recognized  leader  of  the  labor  group 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  has  presented  to 
Congress   whereby   a  billion   dollars   can   be   found 
for  government  uses.    This  Nolan  bill  (H.  R.  12397) 
provides  for  a  federal  tax  of  one  per  cent,  on  the 
total  value  of  all  holdings  over  $10,000.    No  matter 
how  much  real  estate  tax  or  Income  tax  from  the 
farm  business  the  owner  may  pay  he  will  be  called 
upon,  If  the  proposed  bill  becomes  a  law.  to  pay  an 
additional   federal  tax.     If  you   own  a  farm  worth 
$30,000.  for  Instance,  under  the  proposed   plan  you 
would   have   to   pay   $200   land   tax    to   the   federal 
government.     Small  wonder  that  the  propagandists 
pushing  this  bill  claim  already  7.000  backers  repre- 
senting thirteen  million  dollars  In  capital.    To  them 
It  looks  like  an  easy  way  to  shift  some  of  the  tax 
burden    and    unless   something   Is   heard    from   the 
people  on  whom  the  burden  Is  to  fall  things  will 
move  rapidly  forward. 


Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1082.  "Home  Supplies  Fur- 
nished by  the  Farm,"  deals  with  a  side  of  farm 
living  which  is  often  overlooked.  In  an  attractive 
pictorial  way  it  presents  the  farm  Income,  which  la 
seldom  measured  In  dollars  and  cents,  but  is  of 
great  value  in  a  year's  time.  In  summing  up  the 
year's  business  many  suggestions  can  be  had  from 
this  graphic  nineteen-page  bulletin. 
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The  Garden  in  May 

W.  p.  MASSEY 


Many  people  get  the  garden  fever 
with  the  coming  of  May  and  they  plan 
and  start  well,  but  when  the  weather 
gets  hot  their  enthusiasm  is  burnt  out 
and  everything  grows  in  the  garden 
except  the  things  planted.  A  garden 
must  be  taken  seriously  as  an  all-the- 
year  matter  if  you  are  to  have  a  real 
garden. 

The  first  thing  we  are  apt  to  get 
from  our  garden  is  asparagus,  and  to 
most  people  this  is  a  very  welcome 
vegetable.  If  you  have  no  asparagus 
bed  in  your  garden  it  is  easy  to  make 
one  by  sowing  the  seed  in  a  spot  made 
and  kept  very  rich.  Make  trenches  15 
inches  deep;  two  and  a  half  feet  apart. 
Fill  half  full  of  rotten  manure.  Cover 
with  earth  and  sow  the  seed  thinly  in 
a  row.  After  it  gets  up  finger  high 
thin  to  two  feet  apart  and  work  the 
soil  to  the  plants  as  they  grow  till 
level.  Fertilize  twice  during  summer 
with  nitrate  of  soda  and  cultivate  clean 
and  in  late  fall  when  the  tops  die,  cut 
them  and  cover  the  bed  thickly  with 
manure  to  be  dug  in  when  spring 
comes.  Do  this  annually  and  the 
second  spring  you  can  begin  to  cut 
eome.  Never  dig  and  transplant  the 
roots  but  grow  the  bed  from  seed  right 
where  you  want  it  to  stay  and  you  can 
get  the  asparagus  a  year  sooner  than 
by  planting  roots. 

You  can  plant  the  Black  Valentine 
beans  the  first  of  the  month  and  can 
plant  the  better  Red  Valentine  later. 
The  Black  Valentine  is  hardier  and 
early.  The  Celestial  is  one  of  the  best 
wax  podded  beans. 

For  cucumbers  and  muskmelons 
make  hills  with  a  shovelful!  of  manure 
and  a  handful  of  acid  phosphate,  pull 
the  soil  over  and  plant  plenty  of  seed. 
Make  the  hills  4  by  4  feet  apart.  As 
boon  as  the  plants  show  above  ground 
make  a  mixture  one  part  calcium 
arsenate  and  two  parts  air-slaked  lime 
and  keep  the  leaves  dusted  with  this 
till  well-established  rough  leaves  are 
made.  This  Is  to  destroy  the  dia- 
brotica,  striped  beetles. 

Olve  the  early  cabbage  plants  a  side 
dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  push 
them  along.  Transplant  celery  plants 
as  800D  as  two  inches  high,  pinching 
the  tap  roots  and  set  them  in  a  bed 
in  rows  Bix  inches  apart  to  get  stout 
and  well  rooted  for  the  final  trans- 
planting. 

Tomato  plants  that  have  been  given 
room  and  hardened  in  cold  frames  can 
be  set  in  the  g^Men  from  first  to 
middle  of  the  month  according  to 
climate.  Keep  egg  plants  under  cover 
till  late  in  the  month.  Never  trans- 
plant any  plants  directly  from  a  hot 
bed  to  the  open  ground.  Always  set 
tomato  plants  in  cold  frame  and  then 
give  air  at  all  favorable  chances  and 
finally  keep  uncovered  a  few  days  be- 
fore setting.  It  pays  well  to  set  tomato 
plants  by  six-foot  stakes.  The  toma- 
toes will  be  earlier  and  there  will  be 
more  of  them  than  on  the  ground.  Set 
them  in  rows  three  feet  wide  and  set 
the  plants  two  feet  apart  and  train 
them  to  single  stems  tied  loosely  to 
the  stake.  Spray  the  plants  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture  as  soon  as  set  and  then 
repeat  every  ten  days  till  the  tomatoes 
are  two-thirds  grown.  This  is  to  pre- 
vent leaf  blight    If  deferred  till  leaves 


begin  to  show  the  disease  you  cannot 
check  it. 

As  soon  as  the  old  potato  bugs  are 
seen  crawling  around  and  laying  eggs, 
dust  the  plants  over  with  the  lime 
arsenate  mixture  above.  It  will  kill 
some  of  the  old  ones  and  stop  their 
egg  laying.  Then  after  the  larvae 
have  hatched  and  before  they  have 
done  damage  dust  them  over  and  that 
will  usually  answer.  The  same  dust 
is  used  on  egg  plants  and  tomatoes 
when  the  potato  bug  attacks  them. 

Use  some  nitrate  of  soda  alongside 
the  rows  of  spring  sown  spinach,  for 
it  must  grow  fast  to  be  of  any  use.    It 


weather.  We  have  cani:;al  covers  made 
of  card  board  to  set  over  the  plants 
to  blanch  them.  Of  course  they  are 
transplanted  from  the  seed  bed  just 
as  lettuce  is.  The  lettuce  plants  should 
not  be  allowed  to  get  a  check  from 
drought.  They  must  be  grown  fast  to 
get  headed  before  the  hot  weather. 
Use  the  nitrate  by  them  repeatedly. 

Have  the  lime  arsenate  mixture  at 
hand  for  all  insects  that  bite  plants. 
I  shall  try  it  on  the  rose  chafers  which 
here  destroy  not  only  the  roses  but  all 
the  grape  bloom  if  not  checked. 

Plant  a  row  of  string  beans  as  soon 
as  the  row  previously  planted  is  well 
up  and  leaved  out.  This  will  make  a 
constant  succession  of  plantings  till 
August.      I    have    tried    nearly    every 


THE  SPRING  HIGHER  UP 

BDGAR  L.  VINCENT 

OUITE  by  chance  one  day  while  exploring  a  gulf  at  one  side  of  my 
farm,  I  came  upon  a  fine  ledge  of  solid,  blue-stone  rock,  lying  partly 
in  the  bottom  of  a  little  stream  which  came  gurgling  down  from  the 
woods  above  and  partly  under  the  right  bank  of  the  creek.  The  dream 
came  to  me  to  take  some  of  these  stones  from  the  quarry  for  a  new 
underpinning  to  the  old  house  we  had  recently  bought. 

It  was  warm  working  there  with  hammer  and  drill,  bar  and  blocks, 
and  I.  felt  the  need  of  water.  But  the  water  which  trickled  down  the 
channel  of  the  creek  was  not  very  cool,  so  I  set  out  to  find  the  spring 
which  it  seemed  to  me  must  be  not  far  away.  Up  the  gorge  I  started, 
hat  in  hand;  and  that  bit  of  rivulet  led  me  a  strange  chase.  Sometimes 
the  water  would  disappear,  falling  down  through  some  fissure  in  the 
rocky  bottom,  only  to  reappear  far  down  the  gully.  Then  I  would  wonder 
if  there  really  were  any  spring,  or  whether  the  stream  were  not  one  of 
those  "dry  weather"  brooks  we  sometimes  see.  But  on  and  on  I  pushed, 
higher  and  higher  up  the  hill  until  at  last  I  reached  the  object  of  my 
search,  a  tree-shaded  spring,  with  clear,  cold,  refreshing  water  flowing 
right  out  of  the  heart  of  the  rock. 

Before  now  have  you  not  known  a  strange  thirst  of  the  soul  that  nothing 
seemed  to  satisfy?  Perhaps  you  sought  to  quench  this  thirst  in  the 
better  farming  you  would  do.  Sometimes  it  seemed  to  you  that  if  you 
were  to  get  some  position  where  men  would  look  up  to  you  and  respect 
you  more  highly,  that  would  bring  your  longing  to  an  end.  At  other 
times  you  dreamed  that  more  money  in  the  bank,  more  friends  to  love 
you  and  more  of  the  world's  great  things  would  satisfy  you.  But  after 
you  had  done  your  best,  there  was  still  the  same  ache  in  your  heart. 
Days  came  when,  like  the  water  falling  out  of  sight  in  the  hillside  stream, 
your  peace  dripped  itself  away  and  was  lost. 

It  was  only  when  you  turned  your  back  upon  all  these  things  and  set 
out  for  the  Spring  Higher  Up,  the  fountain  away  yonder  on  the  hills  where 
God  has  His  home,  only  there  was  the  thirst  of  your  soul  satisfied.  In 
His  word,  in  His  service,  in  His  love  you  found  "the  peace  that  passeth 
all  understanding.'* 


I 


soon  runs  to  seed.  The  same  is  true 
of  all  leaf  crops  like  lettuce,  cabbage, 
etc. 

If  you  cannot  get  old  rotten  manure 
use  the  pulverized  dried  she«p  manure 
now  sold  in  60  pound  sacks.  With 
one-fifth  of  the  acid  phosphate  mixed 
with  it  it  answers  a  very  good  purjwse 
and  is  easily  handled. 

Plant  okra  seed  in  rows,  putting  seed 
in  about  three  inches  apart  and  later 
thinning  to  eight  inches.  It  starts  and 
grows  slowly  till  the  soil  gets  fully 
warm. 

Thin  beets  to  three  inches  and  these 
too  will  be  helped  by  nitrate  of  soda — 
not  touching  them,  but  alongside  the 
rows.  Sow  sfeed  of  Improved  Bruns- 
wick cabbage  to  make  plants  for  the 
fall  crop  and  last  of  month  sow  Late 
Flat  Dutch  for  winter  plants.  Keep 
the  garden  cultivator  going  and  allow 
no  weeds  to  grow.  Cauliflower  plants 
too  will  be  greatly  helped  by  side 
dressings  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

Sow    some   grreen    curled    endive   to 


string  bush  bean  offered  for  years  and 
for  a  green  pod  bean  I  have  never 
found  one  better  than  the  old  Red 
Valentine.  The  Black  Valentine  is 
earlier  and  more  hardy  and  can  be 
planted  earlier,  but  is  far  inferior  for 
table  use.  I  use  the  Davis  Perfect 
cucumber  and  find  it  the  best 


To  Make  Crops  Grow 

In  the  farm  crops  grown  in  a  5-year 
rotation  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, nitrate  of  soda  used  alone  has 
increased  the  total  weight  of  crops  by 
19  per  cent.,  while  acid  phosphate  used 
alone  has  increased  the  weight  by  31 
per  cent. 

When  the  two  applications  of  nitrate 
of  soda  and  acid  phosphate  have  been 
combined  the  yield  has  been  increased 
by  60  per  cent. 

To  use  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate 
of  ammonia  without  also  using  some 
carrier  of  phosphorus  is  to  Iqpe  a  large 


part    of    the    potential    value    of   the 
take    the    place    of    lettuce    in    hot    nitrogen  carrier. 
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Dye  That  Skirt, . 
Coat  or  Blouse 

<a>lamond   Dyes"   Make   Old,  Shabbyi 
Faded  Apparel  Just  Like  New. 


Don't  worry  about  perfect  results.  V»i 
''Diamond  Dyes,"  guaranteed  to  give  a 
new,  rich,  fadeless  color  to  any  fabric, 
whether  wool,  silk,  linen,  cotton  or  mizea 
goods, — dresses,  blouses,  stockings,  Bkirts« 
children's  coats,  draperies,— everything! 

A  Direction  Book  is  in  package. 

To  match  any  material,  have  dealer 
show  you  *'Diamond  Dye"  Color  Card. 
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AT  ROCK  BOTTOM 
WholMal*  PricM 

Buy  direct  and  save  the    mlddlemau's  profit 

Oorar.  Alfalfa.  Alsika.  TiaMtky 

S««d    Grains    aMl    S«*d    Coras 

Bold  wltb  a  money-back  If  you  want  It  (uarantat. 

Send  for  J»fice  LUt  TYxfay. 

PRODUCERS  SEED  CORPORATION 

Bitling  IHrtri  From  FUld  U>  Farmtr 

Cblcaco  and  Perry  8ta.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Tomato  and  Cabbage  Plants 

Early  Jersey,  Charleaton  Waktflaid  and  Flatdutch 
CahhaKe.  Htone,  Earllana  and  LUIngston  Qlobe  To- 
mato, luo  for  60c.;  600  for  |1.75;  1000  for |S.26:  postpaid. 
By  ex  presB,  collect,  1000  for  |1 .76;  6000  for  |7.60.  Satis- 
faction Kuaranteed.    Addreea. 

W.S.  BEABDIN.  TirTOM,  CIA. 


STRAWBERRY  PUNTS  li:'£JiSJiS;£^% 

have  a  ttne  lot  to  ofTer  at  wboleaTe  price. 

VEOmRLF  PLANTS    ^"  ^^^^*  ''o^Q  '^o™  •^ 

VCUC I ADLC  rLAIl  I  d     le.ted  e^ed.  Get  our  priea 

on  plantN  nent  by  Parcel  Post,  prepaid.  Cataloc  f>M. 

C.  £.  riELD,  ••well,  M.  «. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

All  leading  varieties,  including  the  best 
ETRBBEABINCI  HINDS 
Aaparavna  B«oU,  Tomato  Aeeda.    Qualltjr 
best.    Prices  reanonable.     CatcUoguf  free. 

T.  B.  AL.I..EIf ,  Scaford,  Del.    R  B.  6t. 

For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver- 
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Effect  of  Fertilizers  on  the  Corn  Crop 


A.  £.  GRANTHAM 


Under  the  average  conditions  of  soil  I  cent.    Figuring  the  yields  on  the  air 
,   . .X  , i.   ^.«„.,if  ♦«  crrnw    drv  hasls  the  untreated  com  producec 


and  season  it  is  not  difficult  to  grow 
a  fair  yield  of  corn  as  measured  when 
it  comes  from  the  field.    The  corn  may 
measure  or  weigh  out  60  hushels  per 
acre    at   the   time   it   is   husked,    but 
every  grower  knows  that  the  yield  of 
air-dry  grain  may  be  much  less.    The 
shrinkage    in    weight    from    husking 
time  until  January  1st  is  often  15  to 
20     per    cent.      This    represents    the 
shrinkage  on  the  well  developed  ears 
and  not  on  the  nubbins  and  poor  ears, 
which   may   represent   a  considerable 
percentage  of  the  crop.    Unsound  com 
and  poorly  developed  ears  are  largely 
the  result  of  season  or  soil  conditions. 
A  backward   spring,  resulting  in  late 
planting  will  often  cause  an  immature 
crop:      For    this    reason    farmers    are 
anxious  at  this  season  of  the  year  to 
get  the  corn  planted  as  early  as  pos- 
sible.    However,  the  time  of  planting 
is   not  the   only   factor   concerned   in 
the  proper  development  and  maturity 
of  the  corn  crop.    The  fertility  of  the 
soil  has  almost  as  much  Influence  as 
the  time   of   planting,   within   certain 
limits.    Undoubtedly  much  of  the  im- 
mature   corn    each    year    could    have 
been   brought   to   a  better   degree   of 
maturity  if  the  proper  fertilizers  had 
been  used. 

Thin  soil  does  not  mature  com  as 
promptly  as  a  fertile  soil.  Likewise, 
if  the  mineral  elements,  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash,  are  deficient  in  the 
soil  the  corn  is  likely  to  be  late  in 
maturing,  even  though  the  plant  is 
well  supplied  with  nitrogen.  This 
lack  of  balance  between  the  various 
elements  of  plant  food  is  shown  clearly 


dry  basis  the  untreated  com  produced 
only  23.5  bushels  as  against  61.1  bu- 
shels for  the  fertilized.    It  was  further 
found  upon  shelling  that  the  fertilized 
com    produced    about    three    pounds 
more    grain    per   weighed   bushel    (72 
lbs.)    of    ear   corn,   than   did   the  un' 
fertilized.      This    Indicates    why    the 
yield  between  fertilized  and  untreated 
corn  may  be  much  greater  than  Is  In- 
dicated at  husking  time. 

The  early  planting  of  corn  should 
not  be  discouraged,  providing  the  soil 
is  in  condition  of  fertility  to  give  the 
plants  a  quick  start.    The  presence  in 
the   soil    of   a    reasonable   amount   of 
available  nitrogen  furnished  by  a  good 
fertilizer  will  often  give  the  plants  a 
quick  start  enabling  them  to  overcome 
the    effect    of    a    period    of    cold    wet 
weather,  which  often  occurs  soon  after 
planting.     Putting   the   seed   into   the 
ground   at  an  early  date  is  a  severe 
test  or  strain  on  the  vitality  and  in 
many   cases   the   plants   may   be   per- 
manently weakened,  if  the  soil  is  not 
well  supplied  with  a  sufficient  supply 
of  available  plant  food.     There  is  no 
question   that  the   use  of  the  proper 
fertilizers  will  result  in  a  larger  yield 
of   prime   quality   of    grain,   thus   off- 
setting the   losses  occurring  not  only 
from  a  poor  start  of  the  crop,  but  also 
from   the  large  shrinkage  due  to  an 
immature  crop. 


On  a  Pennsylvania  farm  in  Carbon 
county,  proper  spraying  of  potatoes  at 
a  cost  of  $15.60  per  acre  added  69 
bushels  and  1  peck  to  the  yield  per 
acre,  making  a  net  profit,  at  $1.50  per 
bushel,  of  $88.25  per  acre  in  one  short 
season. 


It  takes  only  a  few  minutes  each 
week  to  keep  a  record  of  the  farm 
business,  and  with  accurate  figures  at 
the  end  of-  the  season  a  man  can  see 
at  a  glance  where  he  is  making  money 
and  where  he  is  losing  it. 

Farmers,  like  manufacturers,  should 
establish  a  reputation  for  honest,  uni- 
form, high-grade  products,  and  then  live 
up  to  the  reputation.  Advertising  will 
do  the  rest. 


V^:  Hii: 


ais  WMke  Potato 


r  Can  Ship 
Your  Engin 


,utn  Yoa  Want  It — ..~.-  ---  ^-i,,--  -.  - 
_.n»  StyU-9tatioDary.  Port«bta  $>r  "Saw  tUg.  Anj 
Sxi— 2.  3.  4^.  8.12,16,  22  or  M  H-P.  C^h  or|taM 
fatma.   BOiKH  IsniUon  oo  OCTMC.  Cataloc  rRBB. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

2M3  Oakland  Avo.  2543  Cmpir*  BMs  ' 

City,  Me.  ptttalMvsi**  Pfc  < 


ALL  FOR  2  DIMES-To  Introduce. 

I  will  send  Selected  Seed  for  10  Big 
Hills  Genuine  Early  Six  Weeks  Potatoes.^ 
earliest,  hardiest,  best  keepers  on  eartli—i 
delicious  quality ;  so  early  you  can  groWd 
two  full  crops  a  year  even  in  the  north.  {.  n 
send  full  direo- 
tions )  amazing- 
ly productive. 
Growers  report 
"650  bu8.  per  acre." 
"A  full  buBliel  from 
every  six  IiUIb."  "62 
big  potatoes  In  one 
hin.''  "12  busheU 
from  a  dollar  order" 

AiaoM  HlUs  New  z-  ..m»»« 

Prolitlr  Tree  Beans— enormous  and  sure  ylelders 
everywhere  of  extra  early,  pure  white  l}»8<;»«"» 
beans;  lo  Varieties  best  Butter  and  Head  I/ttuce 
—1700  seeds ;  ao  Hills  red,  blue, 
white,  rice  and  gold  I'op  Corn 
—  for  chililren  and  chickens; 
10  beautiful,  fraRrant  Tree 
Ferns,  and  big  25c.  Flower 
Collection- f or  wife  and  chil- 
dren, ALL  safely  boxed  and 
postpaid  for  TWO  UI.MES  or 
24c.  in  stamps.  All  Seeds  ana 
80  HilU  Potatoes  60c.  Seeds 
and  70  Hills  $1.00.     Seeds  and 

TBKE  BBAN8.         «0  HlUS  POUtoeS  $8.00. 

I  CIve  50  Beautiful  Watches  Free  to  60  custom- 
ers growing  most  Potatoes  from  100  Hills. 

A.  C.  COOK.  Seedsman,  Hyde  Park,  W.  ¥»( 


DoesTM 
leosWorl 


BINDER    TWINE 

(Jet  our  aatonUhlngly  low  prioa  to  OrangM.    Kqulty   Oniont, 

IF  YOU  WANT  !5;rAnrw"Ke*^°" 

John  J.  Bi.ack,  118th  8tre«t.  Chippewa  Falls.  Wla. 


One  Man 

Saws  25 Cords  aDay 


The  Ottawa  Log  Saw  falls  trees  or  cuts  off  stami 
level  with  gruund.    Go«o  up  logs,  cots  op  branches.  K- 
entter.  nms  pomp  jack  and  otherbelt  machinery^  Moantea 


mns 

branches,  fse 

entter,  mns  pomp  jacK  ana  ocnerDeic  mmcninerr,  Moantod 

on  wheels.    Easy  to  move  anywhere.    10  Year  GoMmnlee. 

SoDaysTrisTWrite  for  Frwj  Book  and  Cash  or  Easy  TenM. 

OTTAWA  MPO.  CO.,    2351  Wood  St..  Ottawa,  F 


Comes  to  You  Clean  as  a  Dress  Goods  Package 
GLEAMING  UKE  A  WEDDING  PRESENT 


When  Should  Alfalfa  be  Cut  ? 

It  is  none  too  easy  to  get  a  good 

field   of   alfalfa.     It   is   very   easy   to 

injure  the  crop  more  or  less  seriously 

elements  or  plant  food  U  sbown  clearly    by  cutting  It  too  early  or  too  Me  J^ 

,„  tbe  corn  belt.  «bere  tbe  land  U  be-    i« "^  Jji    «  'It.-^':"*  ^/"L    ,n' 


coming    deficient    in    phosphoric    acid 
after  several  years  of  cropping  with- 
out the  use  of   fertilizers.     This  has 
led  many  corn  growers  to  believe  that 
their  varieties  of  corn  are  not  suited 
to   their   season    because   of    the    late 
maturity.     The  trouble  has  been,  not 
In  the  variety  of  corn,  but  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  soil  with  respect  to  the 
available   supply  of  plant   food.     Ex- 
perimental work  at  the  Delaware  sta- 
tion has  sho'vfrn  that  the  addition  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  to  the  soil 
in  connection  with  green  manure  crops 
will  make  a  difference  of  a  week  to 
ten  days  in  the  maturity  of  the  corn 
over  that   where   no    fertilizers   have 
been     applied.       Complete     fertilizers 
carrying  all  three  elements,  including 
nitrogen,    have   not    only    greatly    in- 
creased the  yield  but  hastened  matur- 
Ity  and  lessened  the  percentage  of  un- 
sound   corn.     By    actual    test   it    was 
found  that  the  unfertilized  land  pro- 
duced 42  bushels  per  acre  of  corn,  25 
per  cent,  or  10  bushels  of  which,  as 
soft  or  nubbins,  as  against  70  bushels 
of  corn  from  the  fertilized  land,  only 
8  per  cent,  of  which  was  nubbins.    On 
the  basis  of  sound  corn   at  time  of 
husking,    the    unfertilized    land    pro- 
duced 31.5  bushels  per  acre,  and  the 
fertilized  67.9  bushels  per  acre.    This 
iB  not  the  whole  story.     Samples  of 
ear  com  from  both  of  these  tracts  of 
land   were  put  up  to  dry   in   a  crib 
until   January   1st.     The   unfertilized 
com  shrunk  25  per  cent.   In  weight, 
while  the  fertilized  lost  only   10  per 


for  several  weeks  as  green  feed,  in- 
jurious effects  have  been  noted  from 
cutting  at  different  times. 

The    most    common    mistake,    espe- 
cially with  beginners,  Is  to  allow  the 
first  cutting  to  stand  too  long.     The 
appearance  of  blossoms  is  not  a  good 
indication  as  the  weather  has  much  to 
do  with  the  time  of  blooming  and  the 
crop    should    generally   be  cut   before 
blossoms  appear.     The  appearance  •! 
the  new  growth  from  the  crown  is  the 
surest  sign  to  go  by.    One  should  look 
at   the   crowns,  close  to   the   ground, 
every  few  days  and  when  the  new  buds 
begin  to  come  out,  the  top  has  made 
about  as  much  growth  as  it  will  and 
should  be  removed  to  make  way  for 
the  second  growth. 

The  first  crop  has  not  yet  reached 
its  maximum  development  and  there 
will  be  some  delay  in  the  starting  of 
the  next  crop,  If  alfalfa  is  cut  before 
the  new  growth  starts. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  new 
growth  is  over  an  inch  high,  the  top 
of  it  will  be  cut  off  In  mowing  and. 
another  set  of  buds  will  have  to  start 
unless  the  crop  is  cut  high. 

Cutting  late  seems  more  injurious 
than  cutting  early,  as  regards  the  first 
crop  at  least,  and  should  be  avoided  if 
possible,  even  though  it  often  seems 
advisable  to  wait  for  more  settled 
weather.  The  first  crop  is  generally 
ready  to  be  cut  about  June  first. 
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Blacking 


Drudgery 
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White  enamel  back  tplash.  Handsome  nickel 
plated  trimmings.  Top  polished  like  a  mirror.  Six 
boiler  holes  arranged  in  hot  plate  form.  Heavy 
gauge  blue  steel.  Double  walls,  insulated  with 
asbestos.  Big  oven  18x21  J.  Oven  thermometer. 
Massive  nickeled  towel  bar.  Burns  hard  coal — soft 
coal— wood.  You  cannot  get  a  better  range,  no 
matter  how  much  you  pay  for  one. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Price  $80  for  high  grade 
range  with  extra  heavy  firt  box  castings;  with  right 
end  porcelain  reservoir  $98. 

Order  direct  from  us  or  through  your  dealer. 

LIBERTY  STOVE  COMPANY 

308  Chestnut  Street  Pliiladelphia.  Pa. 

Stovm»—Rang*»—H«attra 


Tfbu  Can  Afford  a  Farm  iij 

Fertile  Otilarioo^Qiiebe^ 
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The  wave  of  high  land  miees  may  well  turnn 
your  attention  to  the  opportunities  to  be  found  ' 
-   in  these  two  older  Provinces  of  Canada.  Here,  close  to  im- 
mense cities-great  industrial  centers— with  all  the  conveniences 

imany 


to  be  found  in  any  land  anywhere,  are  farms  ^ich  may  be  bought  at 
\\  very  reasonable  prices.  Owners  are  retinng,  independent— m  many 
;'  cases  rich.  High  prices  for  all  farm  producte,  good  markets,  all  the 
^    conveniences  of  old.  well-settled  districts,  beckonlyou  to  mveitigate. 


"For  the  Land's  Sake  use  Bowker's 
Fertilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it."— Adv. 


^^  k  Wondtrland  of  Opfiortniilty  for  tho  Pionnr. 

If  your  means  will  not  permit  you  to  buy  an  esUblished  farm. 

,  Ontario  and  Quebec  offer  great  fertile  regions  where  the  pioneer 

can  hew  out  a  home  for  himself  and  family— where  prosperity  and 

independence  are  to  be  won  by  those  who  will  put  forth  the  effort. 

*  Every  branch  of  agriculture  may  be  followed  in  these  Provinces; 

dairying  and  stock  raising  are  particulariy  successful. 

For  illustrated  literature,  nvaps,  etc.*  write  Department  ol 

Immigratioik  Ottawa.  Canada,  or 

F.  A.  HARRISON 
200  North  Second  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 
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A  Memorial  to  a  Good  Apple 

A  huge  boulder,  bearing  a  bronze 
tablet  properly  inscribed,  will  be 
erected  and  dedicated  as  a  memorial 
to  the  origin  of  the  famous  "York 
Imperial"  apple,  on  a  farm  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city  of  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, during  the  coming  summer. 
The  idea  originated  with  and  has  been 
promoted  by  the  department  of  horti- 
culture at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, and  is  being  carried  out  by  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Horticultural  Asso- 
ciation. The  dedication  will  take  place 
during  an  automobile  tour  by  the 
association  in  connection  with  the 
annual  meeting  in  July  or  August. 

The    York    Imperial    was    first    pro- 
pagated  on  the  farm  now   owned   by 
John  C.  Schmidt,  just  outside  of  York. 
The   memorial  will   be  placed  on  the 
road  side  of  the  field  In  which  the  first 
tree  of  this  variety  was  grown.     This 
well   known  and  widely   grown   apple 
was   the  result  of   a  chance  seedling 
found  in  the  year  1830.    Its  flavor  and 
appearance    have    made    it    the    best 
known  variety  of  Pennsylvania  origin 
and  It  is  the  most  popular  apple  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State.    Dr.  S.  W. 
Fletcher,   head   of  the  college  depart- 
ment of  horticulture,   Is  chairman   of 
the  committee  that  is  making  arrange- 
ments for  the  memorial,  and  the  State 
association  Is  financing  the  step.    This 
will  be  the  first  memorial  of  its  kind 
ever  erected  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


spring,  it  should  be  desirable  in  many 
northern  gardens. 

The  Erskine  raspberry,  which  was 
found  by  a  resident  of  Lee,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  a  patch  of  the  Marlboro, 
bears  larger  fruit  than  the  Ranere. 
The  fruit  is  also  of  better  quality,  and 
if  it  proves  as  hardy  and  bears  as  well 
throughout  the  northern  states  as  it 
has  under  the  care  of  the  one  who 
discovered  it,  it  should  be  especially 
desirable.  The  Erskine  seems  to  be 
a  hybrid  between  the  American  and 
European  red  raspberries,  and  should 
be  tried  wherever  the  Cuthbert  and 
Marlboro  succeed. 


week  the  chicks  are  given  constant 
access  to  a  trough  of  dry  bran. 

During  the  first  two  weeks  a  mash 
is  fed  daily  made  from  equal  parts  of 
the  mash  mixture  and  infertile  eggs 
boiled  for  about  30  minutes  and  then 
ground  through  a  food  grinder. 

Cracked  corn  is  also  scattered  on 
paper  twice  daily  during  the  first  few 
days  of  feeding  but  later  it  is  given 
,in  the  litter  when  the  chicks  learn  to 
scratch  for  It.  Grit  and  water  are 
provided  at  all  times. 

This  method  of  feeding  Is  continued 
until  the  pullets  reach  maturity,  when 
they  should  be  given  a  laying  ration. 
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Fresh  Raspberries  all  Summer 
Fresh    home-grown    raspberries    all 
summer  long  and  until  frost  comes  In 
the  fall!     That  is  the  delightful  pros- 
pect which  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  holds  out  to  the 
gardener  who  will  plant  one  or  more 
of    the    autumn-fruiting    varieties    of 
raspberry  plants  which  it  recommends. 
The  department  points  out  that  Euro- 
pean   gardeners   have   grown   autumn- 
fruiting  varieties  for  many  years,  and 
some  of  them  are  of  highest  quality. 
It  Is  particularly  Important  that  the 
American    gardener    secure    varieties 
that  will  survive  in  this  country,  since 
in   many   sections   our   climate  is  too 
severe  for  the  European  varieties. 

Two  good  autumn-fruiting  varieties, 
the  Ranere  (St.  Regis)  and  Erskine 
(Erskine  Park)  have  originated  In  the 
United  States  and  are  now  in  the  nur- 
sery trade.  The  Ranere  was  found 
near  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  and  was 
grown  by  the  hundreds  of  axjres  on  the 
sandy  soils  of  southern  New  Jersey 
before  being  Introduced  Into  the  trade. 
It  Is  the  principal  commercial  rasp- 
berry of  New  Jersey,  and  seems 
destined  to  become  the  leading  sort 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  states  as  far 
south  as  southern  Georgia.  The  vari- 
ety may  be  found  fruiting  freely 
throughout  the  fall  months  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  and  even  farther  south  where 
other  varieties  do  not  succeed. 

In  the  cooler  parts  of  the  northern 
states,  the  Ranere  produces  fruit  of 
too  small  size  and  of  too  poor  dessert 
quality  to  be  of  great  value.  However, 
the  berries  borne  on  the  young  shoots 
in  the  autumn  are  larger  In  size  and 
better  in  quality  than  those  of  early 
eommer,  and  if  pruned  after  the  EJng- 
llsh  system,  where  all  the  old  canes 
ftre  cut  out  In  late  autumn  or  early 


Clean  Fruit  Comes  from  Spraying 

So  pernicious  and  active  are  the 
apple  insects  and  diseases  that  a  com- 
plete spraying  program  must  be  car- 
ried out  to  produce  clean  fruit,  accord- 
ing to  entomologists  at  the  Ohio  Ex- 
periment Station. 

San  Jose  scale  may  be  controlled  by 
spraying  with  lime-sulphur  before  the 
leaves  appear.  The  next  spray  must 
be  made  Just  after  the  petals  fall,  with 
lime-sulphur  combined  with  arsenate 
of  lead,  one  pound  of  powdered  or  two 
pounds  of  paste  to  50  gallons  of  water. 
This  spray  controls  codling  moth, 
apple  scab,  black  rot  and  canker 
worms. 

The  third  spraying  for  apples,  made 
from  10  to  14  days  after  the  second 
spraying,  is  applied  to  control  all  dis- 
eases and  Insects  missed  In  the  second 
spraying. 

A  fourth  spray  is  applied  nine  to  10 
weeks  after  Spray  No.  2,  to  control 
bitter  rot,  codling  moth  and  blotch. 


Three  to  four  per  cent,  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania oat  crop  is  lost  each  year 
through  smut.  This  means  an  annual 
loss  to  the  state  of  over  a  million 
bushels.  At  81  cents  per  bushel 
(average  1919  price)  this  loss  amounts 
to  about  $800,000. 

There  were  4,288  different  brands  of 
feeding  stuffs  registered  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Chemistry,  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  during  1919. 
These  brands  were  covered  in  1,015 
registrations. 

Two  crops  of  potatoes  a  year.  Prac- 
tical. Easy.  Doubles  your  profits. 
Don't  miss  A.  G.  Cook's  seed  and  potato 
offer,  on  page  161.  Tell  your  friehds. 
Name   P.   F.   when   ordering. — Adv. 


sale  of 
Remnants 

The  aaalltr  of  these  remnant*  U  lame  M 
flrtt  grJde  roofing  and  contains  name  amount 
of  rooflna,  108  mn.  ft.  with  all  flxturea. 

Our  anpply  of  remnants  never  eqnaU  do- 
mand,  so  piac«  your  order  now.  Weguarante* 
•atlafaotlan  or  return  your  money. 

l-ply    Remnant*  89o  per  roll  <  J«rt  lik« 
S2. 15  regular  grade) 

».ply    Kemnants  $1.10  per  »olI  (Jn«t  Ukm 

$Z.80  regular  grade) 
B-ply    Remnants  $1.36  per  roU  (Jort  lUw 

$3.50  regular  grade) 

Also  extra  special  b»Wl  V»m*  ^hi^Trt 
■late  surfaced  remnants  at  I2j00.  This  Jurt 
Kkrfirst  grade  which  sells  for  $6  00  per  square 
except  that  slate  surface  Is  not  put  on  aa 
smoothly. 

Also  our  flfrt  Brade  roofings  at  20%  !•» 
Bend  (or  price  list  and  samples  today. 
Manufacturer*  Outlet  Dept. 
NFPAlt  HOMEVKCIIM  ft  SM.VMI  Ct. 

724  Walden  ATenne,  Buffalo,  N.  Y^ 


RAISE  DUCKS 


Time  to  Get  the  Peach  Borers 

Peach  tree  borers  which  attack 
peach,  plum  and  cherry  trees  can  best 
be  controlled  by  cutting  them  out  of 
their  burrows  in  late  May  or  early 
June  according  to  entomologists  at  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station.  The  use  of 
poisonous  sprays,  repellent  washes, 
and  mechanical  barriers  have  not  been 
effective  in  experiments  to  control  this 

pest. 

The  borers  can  generally  be  located 
by  exudations  of  sawdust-like  mate- 
rials near  the  base  of  the  trees.  The 
younger  borers  may  also  be  found  In 
diseased  and  wounded  areas  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  trunk.  There  are 
two  species  of  borers  which  may  be 
cut  out  at  the  same  time. 

Orchardlsts  point  out  that  It  is 
necessary  to  treat  the  tree  wounds 
after  the  borers  are  cut  out  with  lime- 
sulphur  solution,  Bordeaux  mixture  or 
white  lead,  as  these  materials  help  to 
keep  diseases  and  other  insects  out  of 
the  wounds.  Thorough  spraying  and 
culture  methods  In  orchards  tend  to 
produce  fewer  areas  where  the  borers 
can  work. 


Works  Like  a  Hoe 

Covers  8  Acres  A  Day 

Produces  a  Mulch  of  fine  soil 
which  prevents 
the  escape  of 
soil    moisture. 

The 

Progressive 

Farmer's 

Cultivator 


Money  niakerfl  for  you. 

Market  Ducks  this  f»U, 

win  command  higher  prices  than  ever  before.  10« 
liead  selected  breeders  for  sale.  Big  Peklas,  Aylee- 
burys.  Colored  Muscovys,  White  MuscoTys,  Rou- 
ens;  Indian  Runners.  Beet  In  Ohio.  Pairs  and  trios 
at  reanonable  prices.  Quality  the  best.  Write  today, 
Cbrns.  MrC'lave,   Jl«w   I^onsion,  P.,  Box  800. 

AMERICAN    POULTRY  ALMANAC 

Our   1920   catalog    FREE.    How   we    breed   the 
aoOegK   hen.      Scientific  facta    plainly  told.     B»ch 
month's  routine.      FeedlnB  for  winter  eggs.     ^ox» 
We  Win  Medals  at  the  Egg-Laying  ContetU. 
Horcwell  Fwrma,  Box  60,  Hor«well,  M.J. 
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with  one  mule  The  Fowler  does  as 
much  work  as  you  can  do  with  a  two- 
horse  cultivator — and  better  work  — 
because  it  cultiTstes  shallow. 

I  PRICE  WITH 

1  DEPTH  REGULATOR 

You  need  this  now.     Order  direct  or 

through  your  dealer.    We  give  service 

that  counts. 

Rawlings  Implement  Co. 

BALTIMORE,  MO 


SATE  TEW  D01.1.ABS 

Buy   Hummer's   Famous  Chick* 

Barred  Rock.  122.00.    Reds,  |25.00.    Ancona.  $31  00. 
Brown  Leghorn,  |21. 00.    April  and  May  each  week. 
We  never  stop   hatching.    Circulars  Free. 
E.  B.  HUMMER  A  €0.,  Fremrlitow*,  H.  J. 

Fortunea  in  Far  RsbMta.  Turn 

your  backyard  and  Hpare  time  Into  9$^. 
We  furnish  rewlsterert  breeders  and  buy 
young  stock  ffi  to  f  U)  pr.  Illus.  book. 
"Successful  Babbit  Keeping,"  etc.,  10c. 
■EBK  *  COUBT,  >iei  W.  ■•<U«a  it.  CkUag*. 


DA  ICC  #^CCCI7  They  art  money' maker* 
KAIDIL  K^MLCtDCs  for  you.  Large  Toulouse, 
Africans.  Brown  Chinese.  W^hlte  ChincM.  100  se- 
lected Breeding  Geese  for  sale.  Best  quality,  reason- 
able prices,  buy  now.  Write,  _  ^  .^ 
Ch»a.  M«l'l«v«,   »r«w  E.ondo».  P.,  Box  100. 

HATCHING  E668  From  FREE  FARM  RANSE  POULTRY 

Rocks,    Hp<1«,    Wvaiidottts,    Leghorns.     Minorca*, 

HaniburKS.   Anconas.  Brahmas.  Ducka,  etc.     AJao 

Hare*,  Cavles  and  Holsteln  rattle.    Catalogue  free. 

H.  A.  SOUDEB,  S«llenTllI«,  P». 


White  Leghorn*, $20—100 

Harrpd  Uocks 2&— 100 

U.  I.  Reds 25— 1«« 

White  Wyandotte*.    10-100 


CHICKS 


SaYe25/oOnRooAii^ 


sold   direct 
InAmerics 


(iMif  aetoryto  yon.  B«t  and  cheapest  nAm«^ 
Lmc  gmraatee.  Freight  l»«d- 1*  •»'PP'"^«*t 
r«CC  Bead  for  aasBple*,  eatatog  andlwgaia 
■  HCC  prices.    Write  todar. 
CEllTUiYlin.8t.232  ■etrwlrt**  IMg.  E.$U*yl«,IIL 


TURKEY   EGGS 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS  fnTdVRSJ 

hlgh-Rrade  OrplnKtons.     Eggs.  ♦2.50;  chicks  27  cents. 

Columbian  Rock«  from  2iHj-eKK  strain.      Kggs,  9*.90', 

I  chicks.  30  cents.  John  Eabi^k,  Phoenixvillk,  Pa. 

Tiffany's  Superior  Chicks  That  Live 

Wvandotles.  Rockn.  Reds,  Logborns    nni*kllnna 
Pe*kln,  Rouen    and    Indian    Runner    UUl/ltlluya 

Aldham  Ptaltry  Fam,  I.  S  C  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

FOXES  WANTED 

RRI>M  AND  «REYM 
BOSH  HROWN,  MeFALL,  AI^A. 


Ration  for  Feeding  Chicks 

A  satisfactory  ration  for  young 
chicks,  as  determined  at  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station,  consists  of  a  mash 
mixture  of  two  parts  by  weight  of 
ground  corn,  three  parts  bran  and  one 
part  meat  scraps.  The  mash  is  fed 
three  times  daily  until  the  chicks  are 
four  weeks  old  and  then  the  mixture 
is  kept  before  the  chicks  in  self- 
feeders. 

From  the  third  day  until  the  fourth 


From  our  large  vigorous  M.  Bronze.  B  Red.  Narra- 
gannett.  White  Hollanrt,|4.(>0  for  «;  f  7^  for  12.  B  P. 
Rock  and  8.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  |2.00  for  lf>;  flO.OO  per  100. 
All  eggs  prepaid,  by  mail  or  express.  Orders  g^vea 
prompt  attention.  Waltir  Beos.  PowhaUn  Pt..  O. 


OA  HDFCn^    Poultry,  eggs,  baby  chick*,  pigeons, 
jFv  DliLLUa    dogs,      parrots,     ferrets.      Belgian 
Unren,  bargain  list  free:  "Vi  paKC  book  2<t  cpnts. 
B«rs«y*a  Poaltry  Fmrm,  Telford,  Pa. 


W.ll  h»tche<l.  w«n  bT«<l,  from  b«it  hesvy 
rfi    rtrBini    of    IUd».     lUx-kf.    Uifhorni 
W»»»tlo«te«.     Mr       Our     h»t<-h»riM.     tort 
•  D<1  Went,  ihip  »nywh»re.       FRBK  gOOa. 

W.  F.  lUlMt.  *ox  4.  Prnielrt»w».  H.J. 


V?/^D  C  A I  C     All    Tsrletles    of    Rocks.   Reds. 
ri^K  DJ\LXd    Wyandotte*,     Minorca".    Ham- 


burg*. Anconas,  Orpingtons,  fjtngshans,  Brahmas, 
leghorns.  Andaluslas.  turkeys.  O^cl^'-f'*:*;*  "^*'*:- 
Price*  low.  a»lpli  M.  Wtmkj,  l^u  JomtIII*.  O. 

Cr^r'Q.  from  thoroughbred  Light  ■rabma*, 
ILVXVO  Columbian  Wyandette*.  Silver  Cam- 
pin**,  Rock*.R*ds;fl  per  l»;|2per»*:  I.*ghorn  Jl  per 
16    No  poitM*  P«k»d-  »•  O-  BBALKB.  Coopersburg,  Pa. 


FINE  POULTRY 


(i*e*e  and 
Sundard  Breed*. 
I.,ow  prlccf.     Annual  circular  and  lists  free. 
norOKK  A  ERB,  •oa<l«rt«B,  P«. 


«OI^DEN  M.  B.  TVmKEYH.  Bred  from  eztr* 
heavv  welnlit  Toms.  Barred  Rock  Cockerel*;  al*o 
Game  BHUtam*,  aad  flulnPHS.  Pure  Bred  Hhepberd 
Pups.     MiKS  SusiK  Wkiuiit,  Veechdale  Ky. 


MAMMOTH  T""'"""*  ^'o?**,. ''•*■:  .("^"ivJ*!!^ 


tile.  40c.  each. 


winning  stock.  Guaranteed  90%  fer- 
C.  D.  Paxtun,  Zanesirllie,  Ohio,  R  i. 


Fin*  Poultry.  Turkey*.  Oee«e.  Duck*,  auineas, 
Uantarns,  Pigeons.  Hares,  Calves.  Dog*.  Htock.  Eggg 
Itw.    CaUlog.    Ploaoor  Fara*,  Tolfora,  Pa. 

rrrC  I^angshans,  Brahma*.  Bock*,  Wyandot***. 
CUIlS  Hea*.  Orpingtons.  ll.fiO  per  15  prepaid.  Send 
for  fr*«  cauiog.    H.  B.  MTBM,  ■«•■*.  Ta* 


.<r'»„ 


-^ 


« 


* 
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The  Farm  Labor  Situation 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

we  pay  12.00  for  the  best.  ,l.oo  'or  the  next  J-t  .njl  *D  «^^^  oTfhVffS?  «^«cSi^oi  J^ 


TOPIC  No.  1292,  JUNE  1.— What  Is  the  mit- 
Io6k  for  dairying  In   yo"r    ocalltv  '    ^r^ 

ffi  oZ^'a^'e  l'f.'S'con'd'ST'onfrve''y'laf, 

ago*  1 4. 

Topic  No.  1293.  June  15.— The  com  ouKht 
to  be  making  a  good  growth  about  ths 
time  How  Is  the  best  way  to  handle 
the  crop  from  now  on  so  as  to  get  the 
bl^eest  vleld?  What  style  cultivator  do 
yo*if  find  does  the  best  work?  Do  you 
raise  a  special  patch  far  s^ed  only  oi 
BClect  the  seed  from  the  geiieVnl  field? 
Do  you   detassel   the  barren  stalks ! 


J.  E.  F.,  Wellsboro,  Pa.— The  farm 
help    situation    looks    mighty    gloomy 
Indeed;  there  Is  no  help  to  be  got  for 
farm  work.  All  ht^ve  gone  to  the  cities, 
towns  and   railroads.     There   are   but 
four  young  men  on  forty-flve  farms  in 
this  locality.     No  young  farmers,  the 
youngest   are   35,   and   range   from  35 
to  78  years.     What  the  outcome  will 
be  I   surely  don't  know.     We  need  a 
man,  but  don't  know  of  one  to  be  had. 
Nobody  wants  to  work  on  a  farm  at 
any    price.     All    are    aiming    for    the 
shops  and  factories,  where  less  hours 
per  day  are  required. 

As  I  see  it  now  it  Is  up  to  us  to 
produce  what  we  can,  and  let  the  rest 
go  until  the  world  goes  hungry.    Then 
the  labor   problem   will   adjust   itself. 
Labor  shortage  has  been  coming  on  for 
a  number  of  years  prior  to  the  world 
war,  then  the  war  and  war  prices  put 
on   the   finishing  touches.     All   indus- 
tries  (except  farmers)   could  pay  any 
price   for   labor   during   the   war   and 
were  guaranteed  a  10  per  cent,  profit. 
The   more  money   they   paid   out   the 
more   profit    they   made.     The   farmer 
was  left  with  his  wife  and  daughters 
(if  he  was  lucky  enough  to  have  any) 
to  do  the  farming,  and  they  sure  did 
produce.      Since    the    war    very    few 
soldiers    have    become    "stubble    hop- 
pers," as  they  are  called  by  our  city 
and  town  cousins. 

Tljere  is  a  large  glass  factory  located 
at  Wellsboro.     It  is  using  all  the  help 
available  at  prices  out  of  reach  for  the 
farmer.     Forty-five  cents  to  $1.25  per 
hour  are  the  wages  paid  by  this  fac- 
tory.     There    are   a   number   of    good 
roads    under    construction    which    pay 
$4.00   per  eight  hours   for  man,   $8.00 
per  day  for  man  and  team.    Carpenters 
have  formed  a  union  so  any  man  that 
can  drive  a  nail  can  join,  no  matter 
whether     he    can    saw     a    board     off 
straight.     Seventy-five  cents  per  hour 
are  the  wages  demanded.     Now  what 
are  we  to  do?     My  only   son  wanted 
to  join  the  above  great  army  of  work- 
ers, but  I  persuaded  him  not  to.    I  told 
him  we  would  grow  all  the  produce  we 
could    grow    by    working   eight    hours 
per  day  and  we  would  take  a  vacation 
now  and  then,  and  let  the  wind  blow 
*'high  or  low."     If  we  had  a  little  pro- 
duce to  sell,  perhaps  we  could  find  a 
market  for  it. 

Milk  Is  the  chief  production  of  the 
county  and  I  know  that  we  could  not 
find  a  hired  man  that  would  milk  and 
deliver  the  same  to  the  conden{?ery;  we 
feed  the  cows  and  pasture  them.  We 
are  not  getting  enough  for  the  milk 
to  pay  one  man's  wages  like  other  in- 
dustries pay.  Just  think  of  it.  milk 
testing  3  per  cent.  $2.60  for  100  lbs.; 
corn  feed  $3.85  per  hundred.  Hi  lee! 
Hi  low! 

C.  C.  C,  Jr.,  Penn  Laird,  Va.— The 
farm  labor  situation  In  this  section  has 
become  a  serious  problem.     So  serious 
In    fact    that    practically    all    farmers 
depending   upon    farm    labor   for    full 
production,   as   most   men   do.   are  de- 
creasing   production    to   the   point    of 
doing   what  they  can   without   labor, 
which,    in    many    instances.    Is    little 
more     than      personal      requirements. 
However,  we  have  no  hungry  farmers 
in  this  section.    With  the  exception  of 
a  few  necessary  things  we  are  forced 
to  buy  at  four  or  live  prices,  quality 


considered,  we  can  live  in  perfect  com- 
fort the  remainder  of  our  lives  under 
present  conditions.  Nearly  every 
farmer  in  this  section  is  now  settling 
down  to  this  without  worrying  his 
brain  about  production. 

Farm   labor   in   this   section   ranges 
from  $40.00  to  $70.00  a  month  if  one 
is  fortunate,  or  frequently  unfortunate, 
enough  to  find  it  at  all.     We  cannot 
afford  to  pay  such  wages  to  a  man  for 
feeding  $3.00  corn  to  12  cent  hogs  and 
cattle,  selling  the  hide  of  the  latter  for 
a  starvation  price  and  buying  it  back 
In  shoes  at  $3.00  and  $4.00  per  pound. 
Generally  speaking,  farm  labor  is  being 
well  treated  in  this  section.    Comfort- 
able houses  are  usually  provided  for 
tenants   with   a   garden,   truck   patch, 
firewood,  etc.,  thrown  in.     Frequently 
the  hired  man  has  Saturday  afternoon 
off  and  given  solid  time.    While  many 
women  work  in  the  field  of  their  own 
free  will,  but  few,   if  any,  are  being 
employed    in    this    section    for    farm 
work.     The  help  problem  has  greatly 
affected  our  usual  method  of  farming. 
We  are  decreasing  production  and  in- 
creasing the  use  of  labor-saving  tools 
and  machinery  in  an  effort  to  continue 
a  business,  even  in  a  feeble  way,  that 
we  have  provided  an  expensive  equip- 
ment for.    We  hope  someone  will  want 
something  to  eat  later  on  that  we  are 
in  business  to  produce,  when  we  feel 
we  will  be  given,  providing  the  appe- 
tite is  sharp  enough,  a  fair  deal. 


of  sugar,  people  are  anxious  to  make 
all  the  maple  sugar  they  can,  but  as 
this  work  comes  when  there  is  so  much 
else  to  do,  some  with  good  sugar 
bushes  can  only  tap  part  of  their  trees 
and  some  none  at  all. 

One  young  married  man  of  my 
acquaintance  was  offered  by  the  year 
$75.00  a  month,  rent,  fuel.  miiK,  meat, 
potatoes  and  20  gallons  of  syrup,  but 
he  decided  to  rent  a  farm  and  now  he 
is  up  against  the  labor  problem. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  one  hiring 
women  or  girls  for  out-door  labor  in 
this  vicinitv,  but  farmers  wives  and 
daughters  have  to  help  out  in  many 
ways.  Milking  machines  are  being 
installed  and  women  can  tend  those, 
and  later,  with  sulky  plows,  women 
will  be  helping  with  the  plowing.  But 
one  may  really  suffer  for  lack  of  help 
in  sickness  and  housework,  as  girls  are 
too  busy  at  other  things. 


""BTB.TTully,  N.  Y.— The  labor  situ- 
ation here  is  acute,  alarming,  serious. 
There  are  no  laborers  to  be  had.  They 
are  leaving  for  the  big  wages,  shorter 
hours  and  amusements  of  the  city  as 
fast  as  they  .can  go  and  some  of  the 
farmers  are  going  with  them. 

The  farmer  cannot  compete  with  the 
manufacturer's  wages.  He  does  not 
know  how  much  what  he  produces 
will  bring;   the  manufacturer  does. 

If  the  farmer  wants  to  "set  a  fair 
market  price  on  his  goods,  the  gov- 
ernor, the  congressman,  the  senator 
and  a  lot  of  the  rest  who  are  city 
people  themselves,  interfere.  They 
call  him  a  profiteer  and  establish  laws 
that  bind  him  hand  and  foot  until  he 
resolves  to  quit  farming  himself. 

Many  farmers  here  are  planning  to 
raise    no    more   than    what    they    and 
their  families  can  take  care  of.    Many 
are  selling  their  cows  until  the  cattle 
have  decreased  fifty  per  cent,  in  value, 
but  a  pound   of  steak   in   the  market 
costs  more  than  ever.     Many  are  com- 
plaining  that   their   milk   checks   last 
winter  did  not  cover  their  feed  bills. 
TTiose  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
find  men  who  will  work  on  farms  are 
paying  from  $60  to  $70  a  month  with 
board  and  other  privileges  and  $90  to 
I  $100  a  month  without  board. 

There  is  some  kind  of  Women's  Land 
Army  or  something  of  the  sort  con- 
nected with  the  university  in  the  city 
not  far  from  here;  but,  so  far  as  we 
know,  its  chief  object  seems  to  be  in 
getting  snapshots  published  In  the 
photographic  section  of  the  Sunday 
social  paper  while  engaged  on  the 
place  of  some  aristocratic  city  farmer 
who  has  a  farm  for  a  pla>'thing.  The 
real,  down-to-the-sod  farmer  does  not 
get  them — not  here,  at  least. 


Mrs.   E.   M.  A.,   Ashville,  N.  Y.-- 
The   farm  help   situated   here  is   just 
as  it  has  been  for  three  or  four  years, 
unless  possibly  a  trifle  more  acute,  but 
farmers  are  accommodating  themselves 
to  it  so  that  few  are  seriously  incon- 
venienced.     Indeed,    farmers    are    so 
much  fewer  that  the  little  help  avail- 
able "goes  around"   about  as  well  as 
formerly;  there  is  practically  no  help 
and  no  one  wants  any  at  tne  prevail- 
ing price.    A  single  man  gets  at  least 
$50.00  per  month  and  board,  while  a 
married  man  is  supposed  to  receive  an 
equivalent  sujn— the  same  wage  and  a 
house  with  various  things  furnished, 
such  as  milk,  wood,  etc.    A  few  in  our 
section   hired   "farmerettes"   one  year 
but   it   is   noticeable  that   no  one  re- 
peated the  experiment.    Yes,  the  labor 
situation,  the  dairy  situation,  and  var- 
ious    other     rural     situations     have 
affected  our  usual  methods  decidedly; 
we  used  to  be  dairymen,  now  we  pro- 
duce  milk   and    butter  for   home  use 
only;   we  never  hired  much,  but  now, 
in  common  with  our  neighbors,  w©  are 
cutting  our  own  operations  so  sharply 
that  we   mean   to  have   a  margin   in 
which  to  do  other  work  than  farming 
for  a  living,  though  we  shall  still  live 
on  the  farm. 


short  day.  It  looks  as  though  some 
day  someone  would  go  hungry,  as  many 
are  leaving  the  farms  on  account  of 
the  help  question.  Many  are  putting 
In  milking  machines,  which  helps  out 
some.  Last  year  I  sold  a  farm  that 
was  larger  than  I  could  work  alone 
and  bought  a  smaller  one.  I  know  of 
several  farms  that  were  worked  last 
year  where  there  Is  no  one  now.  Girls 
or  women  have  not  been  hired  to  any 
great  extent  in  this  section. 

A.  J.  L.,  Albio^Tw.  Va.— The  farm 
labor  problem  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try seems  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  aa 
it  is  impossible  to  get  farm  help  at 
wages  that  the  farmer  can  afford  td 
pay  In  a  few  instances  farmers  have 
succeeded  in  getting  some  help  by 
furnishing  a  free  house,  garden,  truck 
patches,  and  allowing  the  laborer  to 
farm  a  part  of  the  land  on  shares. 
Then  such  labor  will  do  some  work 
for  its  employer. 

In  such  cases  the  laborer  gets  about 
$1.50  per  day  and  board.  In  harvest 
time  farmers  have  to  pay  $2.50  or 
more  per  day  and  board. 

There  is  but  little  help  hired  how- 
ever by  farmers,  as  most  of  them  have 
decided  to  do  just  what  they  can  and 
let  the  labor  problem  solve  itself  In 
course  of  time. 


J.  XT.,  La  Fargeville,  N.  Y.— In  this 
locality  some  single  men  are  to  get 
$1000  for  a  year  with  board  and 
lodging,  of  cours«,  and  they  will  in 
some  cases  want  a  horse  to  drive 
occasionally,  unless  they  have  a  car, 
and  in  this  case  they  will  want  a  place 
to  store  the  car.  Married  men  will  get 
a  house  to  live  In,  a  quart  or  more  of 
milk  a  day,  garden.  In  some  cases  fire- 
wood, and  enough  wages  to  bring  the 
total  up  to  about  $1000. 

Last  year  there  were  some  girls  and 
women  who  worked  in  the  fields  driv- 
ing teams  on  pulverizers  and  on  sulkey 
plows,  for  years  they  have  helped  in 
haying  by  raking  and  by  driving  team 
on  the  hayfork,  also  by  driving  team 
for  a  man  to  load  after  a  hay  loader. 
Some  have  mowed  and  even  driven 
binders  and  of  course  have  helped 
milk  and  draw  it  to  the  factory. 

Many  of  the  farmers  will  cut  down 
the  acreage'  planted  and  will  also  re- 
duce their  dairies,  as  they  say  they 
cannot  pay  the  wages  asked,  and  now 
that  the  milk  market  is  so  uncertain 
they  will  be  more  unwilling  to  hire 
high-priced  labor. 

There  are  many  advertisements  in 
the  papers  for  farm  help  and  those 
who  own  and  work  large  farms  are 
offering  good  men  almost  any  wages 
In  order  to  get  them,  but  the  average 
farmer  feels  that  he  cannot  do  so. 


M.  G.  F.,  Dryden,  N.  Y.— There  Ifl 
very  little  farm  help  to  be  had  here. 
Six  farmers  on  one  telephone  line  are 
all  in  nepd   of  a  man  for  the   season 
and  can  get  none.     We  have  had  to 
grow  less  crops,  especially  those  that 
require  extra  cultivation  and  care,  and 
for  this  reason,  and  also  because  wb   ^ 
can't  find  good  markets  for  our  milK, 
we  are  decreasing  our  dairies  and  rais- 
ing less   heifer   calves.     Farmers   are 
overworked  and  discouraged,  and  when 
they   see   the   school    advantages   that 
their  children  have  they  feel  like  say- 
ing, as  did  one  of  our  heretofore  most 
loyal  country  residents,  "I  can't  stand 
it  any  longer,  we'll  move  to  town. 

As  for  women  or  girls  to  help  in  the 
home,  there  are  none.  And  when  our 
people  get  sick  they  can  only  depend 
on  one  another,  as  there  is  no  hired 
help  to  be  had. 


Mrs.  A.  B.,  West  Valley,  N.  Y.— 
The  labor  situation  Is  a  serious  one 
with  the  farmers  here.  It  Is  almost 
Impossible  to  get  help  out  doors  or  in. 
The  few  who  find  help  have  to  pay 
such  exorbitant  prices  that  it  almost 
seems  better  to  leave  part  of  the  work 
undone  than  to  pay  so  much.  Single 
men  get  $60.00  to  $75.00,  and  even 
more  with  board  and  washing  and 
many  privileges,  but  for  an  ambitious 
owner  or  renter  of  farms  It  is  very 
trying  to  leave  work.  For  instance, 
sugaring  at  this  time  (March  25th)  is  on 
and  with  the  scarcity  and  high  price 


E.  C.  B.,  Sidney,  N.  Y.— The  farm 
labor  situation  in  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.. 
looks  bad.  so  much  higher  wages  with 
shorter  hours  are  being  paid  in  towns 
and  cities,  that  It  is  getting  most  Im- 
possible to  get  good  farm  help  at  any 
wages  that  the  farmer  can   afford  to 
pay.      Sixty    to    seventy    dollars    per 
month  by  the  year  being  offered,  with 
board    and    washing   for   single    men. 
House,  garden,  firewood,  potatoes  and 
milk  furnished  free  without  board  to 
married  men.    It  Is  impossible  for  the 
dairy  farmer  to  cut  down  to  an  8-hour 
day   and  much  of  the  help  wants  a 


W.  A.  G.,  Vincennes,  Ind. — The 
farm  labor  condition  in  this  splendid 
general  farming  and  stock  growing 
section  of  the  Union  is  very  bad. 
Seems  to  grow  worse  instead  of  better 
since  the  war.  In  the  first  place,  most 
of  the  farms  are  too  large  to  be  han- 
dled In  the  right  way  without  much 
help  being  employed.  The  only  help 
proving  stable  and  satisfactory  is 
found  by  employing  married  men.  The 
young  men  are  mostly  in  the  mlnee 
and  factories.  Married  men  with  any 
sized  families  would  most  all  work  in 
the  above  employments  and  others, 
but  they  cannot  rent  houses. 

The  condition  Is  serious.     Building 
material  is  so  dear  and  workmen  de- 
mand   such    big    wages,    that    tenant 
houses  are  not  being  built.    The  result 
is,    general    farm   crops    will    only   be 
about   one-half   what   they   should   be. 
Grass    for    grazing    and   meadows   fill 
thousands  of  fertile  fields.     That  cuts 
down  the  demand  for  farm  help,  but 
the  high  value  of  land,  and  the  tre- 
mendous expense  of  taxes,  keeping  up 
fencing,  buildings,  etc.,  wipes  out  most 
of   the    profits.      Still,   the   owners   of 
the  big  farms  being  wealthy,  none  of 
the  land   can   be  bought,  and   getting 
the  land  largely  in  grass,  the  demand 
for  laborers  is  rapidly  falling  off.     If 
the   whole   country   did   not   need  the 
grain,  vegetables,  etc.,  it  would  not  be 
so   bad,   but    production   of  the   great 
farm  staples  is  badly  on  the  decline. 
We  wonder  as  to  the  final  results. 

Two  to  two  dollars  and  a  half  per 
day  with  board,  washing  and  Saturday 
off.  Is  demanded   by  such  single  men 
when  they  are  found.     Married  men, 
if  the  houses  are  to  be  found,  want 
about  the  same.    They  want  some  pas- 
ture.  fuel,   extra  time   for  working  a 
tnick  lot.  and  to  keep  some  pigs  and 
poultry    extra.     None   of   the   women 
hire  out  to  do  farm  work.     Scarcely 
any  to  work  in  the  homes.    Time  may 
regulate  matters,  but  it  iS  feared  not. 
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or  bedroom  to  get  away  from  the  exces- 
sive heat,  or  have  a  rustic  arbor  or  sum- 
mer house  where  you  cau  transfer  many 
household  duties.  We  would  like  to 
know  aiso  of  any  outdoor  summer  fur- 
niture which  Is  cooling  and  restful  for  a 
hot  day. 

G«f  >oHr  contribution  in  oarly.  If  it  Jooa  not 
roach  a«  at  ioatt  IS  dayt  boforo  tho  dato  of 
issue,  it  will  bm  too  latm. 


Junk  1. — It  Is  none  too  early  to  talk  and 
plan  about  a  Fourth  of  July  celebration. 
Tell  us  about  a  successful  family  or  com- 
munity event  which  was  a  success  In 
celebrating  this  eventful  day.     Don't  for- 

Eet  the  children's  part,  so  tell  us  we  can 
ave  more  fun  and  fewer  accidents. 
Junk  15. — What  advantage  do  you  take  of 
the    great    outdoors    for    summer    living V 
Maybe    you    move    your    kitchen,    dining 


Beds  and  Bedding 


(Miss)  E.  G.,  Buchanan,  Va. — 
Having  tried  all  sorts  from  trundle 
beds,  grandmother's  corded  four-poster 
and  campmeeting  bunks  on  up  the  line, 
we  prefer  metal  beds,  double-deck 
springs  and  good  felt  mattresses. 

Protection  underneath  is  equally  im- 
portant as  plenty  of  cover  and  does 
not  impede  circulation  as  too  much 
weight  on  the  body  does;  so  we  sup- 
plement the  usual  cotton-flUed  mattress 
pad  with  one  pieced  of  the  better  parts 
of  worn  out  heavy  wool  clothing,  inter- 
lined with  worn  blankets  or  lighter 
weight  woolen  goods,  lined  with  shirt- 
ing or  other  strong  cotton  goods  and 
tied,  not  quilted. 

For  covers  we  like  wool  blankets  and 
comforts  padded  with  wool  bats  which 
are  so  soft,  light  and  warm  that  one 
Buch  cover  is  better  than  two  or  three 
of  the  usual  cotton  bat  comforts.  We 
piece  tops  for  comforts  from  scraps 
and  remnants  of  sewing,  being  careful 
to  use  those  of  like  weight  and  mate- 
rial In  the  same  quilt. 

Much  washing  of  bedding  is  saved 
by  using  cheese  cloth  or  muslin  pro- 
tectors folded  over  the  ends  of  covers 
and  basted  or  fastened  with  medium 
safety  pins.  These  protectors  are 
about  eighteen  Inches  wide  and  long 
enough  to  reach  clear  across  the  cover. 
They  may  have  fancy  stitched  hems 
If  you  like,  but  the  main  point  is  keep- 
ing the  covers  clean  and  having  fresh 
material  next  to  the  face. 

Bedrooms  are  more  restful  when 
very  simply  furnished  and  are  so  much 
easier  kept  dainty  and  dustless;  be- 
sides there  is  no  danger  of  damage 
from  wind  or  damp  air,  for,  of  course, 
we  all  sleep  with  windows  wide  open 
these  times. 

A  traveler  finds  that  spreading  news- 
papers under  mattress  and  between 
covers  and  warming  the  sheets  with  a 
hot  lamp  chimney  sometimes  gives  him 
a  comfortable  night  that  would  other- 
wise be  spent  in  shivering  wakefulness. 

Mrs.  O.  J.,  Bio,  La. — On  purchasing 
beds.  I  have  learned  that  the  best 
coiled  steel  springs  and  good  mat- 
tresses are  the  cheapest;  they  last 
longer   and   give  better  service. 

I  make  covers  or  slips  of  stout  goods 
to  draw  over  the  mattresses  and  keep 
them  clean.  A  layer  of  old  newspapers 
or  magazlnaB  on  top  of  the  springs 
will  prevent  them  cutting  in  and  rust- 
ing the  mattress. 

Feathers  to  sleep  on  are  condemned 
as  insanitary  by  best  authorities.  A 
feather  bed,  that  has  served,  in  sick- 
ness and  health  for  generations,  is  not 
a  desirable  place  to  sleep.  We  have 
feather  pillows  but  like  a  filling  of 
pine  needles,  covered  with  a  layer  of 
soft  cotton  better,  especially  In  warm 

Since  the  days  of  Hoover  I  have 
learned  to  use  old  blankets,  curtains 
and  worn  out  clothing  to  fill  comforts. 
I  cut  all  the  seams  and  thick  places, 
spread  a  layer  on  one  half  of  cover, 
then  a  thin  layer  of  cotton,  put  on  the 
other  cover  and  tack.  I  use  thread 
raveled  from  old  wool  caps  or  sweaters 
for  tacking.  It  should  first  be  hanked 
and  washed  well,  redyed  if  necessary. 
I  watch  the  bargain  counters  for 
remnants  of  good   fast-colored   sateen 


big,  heavy  comforters  that  pretty  near 
kill  you  when  you  wash  them,  and 
don't  see  any  sense  in  having  bed- 
steads that  are  so  heavy  that  it  takes 
every  bit  of  one's  strength  to  move 
them. 

I  like  slips  made  of  pillow  tubing, 
but  once  made  the  mistake  to  care- 
fully cut  them  straight  and  every  one 
is  crooked.  I  have  learned  since  that 
tubing  must  be  torn  and  not  cut.  We 
iron  sheets  and  pillow  slips  In  the 
winter  so  as  to  be  sure  and  have  them 
dry,  but  use  them  without  ironing  in 
the  summer.  They  are  pulled  nice  and 
straight  on  the  line  and  folded  right 


off   the   line    and    nobody    notices   the 
difference. 

I  wear  Quaker  Comfort  shoes  aha 
find  them  to  be  "comfort"  shoes.  When 
they  get  too  shabby  for  dress  shoes 
wear  them  for  everyday  and  buy  new 
ones.  They  are  not  as  expensive  as 
some  others. 

Mrs.  H.  J.  H.,  La  Grangeville,  N.  Y. 
—Have  the  best  bed  possible,  it  adds 
to  the  health  and  happiness  of  the 
family.  Do  not  put  the  softest  and 
best  away  In  a  spare  room  that  is  only 
used  perhaps  two  weeks  in  a  year. 
Let  the  tired  housewife  use  the  best. 


or  prints  for  covers.  I  have  made 
several  the  past  season  from  flour  sacks. 
Some  of  these  I  colored,  some  were  left 
white.  The  latter  I  made  rather  thin, 
filling  with  white  goods.  They  stay 
clean  longer  than  one  would  think,  and 
are  easily  washed. 

If  strips  of  calico,  or  other  material, 
about  eighteen  inches  In  width,  are 
basted,  like  facings,  over  the  top  ends 
of  comforts,  they  will  not  get  dirty 
so  quickly.  The  facing  will  protect 
them  from  sweaty  hands,  and  may  be 
taken  off  and  washed  when  necessary. 

Mrs.   J.   C.  H.,  Waynesboro,  Va.— 
I  have  been  called  a  "crank"  about  my 
beds  but  nevertheless  most  of  our  re- 
lations like  to  come  and  sleep  a  few 
nights    in    "Aunt    Bettie's"    good    old- 
fashioned  beds.  My  ideal  bed  is  a  good 
steady  wooden  or  iron  bed  with  good 
springs,  not  the  kind  that  go  down  in 
the  middle  and   up  at  the  head   and 
foot.     I  like  a  felt  mattress  made  in 
two   pieces,   a  ten-pound   feather  bed, 
feather  bolster  and  pillows,  not  stuffed 
too  tight.     For  every  day  use  I  want 
sheets   made   of   unbleached   sheeting, 
also  unbleached  cotton  for  pillows  and 
bolster     slips,     the     kind    that    soon 
bleaches.    I  use  cotton  blankets  on  all 
my  beds  instead  of  the  top  sheet,  they 
are  so  soft  and  warm  In  winter.    Using 
the  older  and  more  worn  ones  In  sum- 
mer.   Of  course,  for  my  guest  chamber 
I  use  the  bleached. 

My  "comforts"  are  all  home-made, 
and  now.  since  cotton  batting  Is  so 
high  and  Inferior,  I  am  careful  to 
cover  all  my  lightest  weight  ones  be- 
fore they  are  too  far  gone,  washing 
them  nicely  first. 

I  like  white  bed  spreads  for  top 
covers,  although  I  have  a  few  old-time 
quilts  our  grandmothers  made,  but 
only  used  occasionally. 

I  have  always  given  my  children 
and  hired  help  comfortable  beds.  In 
fact  I  haven't  a  bed  In  my  home  that 
has  not  good  springs  and  a  feather 
bed.  Although  some  of  them  have  In- 
stead of  mattresses,  straw  ticks  that 
are  washed  and  replenished  every  year. 
I  win  keep  up  my  supply  of  bedding 
no  matter  what  else  I  have  to  go  with- 
out. When  a  person  Is  sick  what  a 
great  blessing  it  Is  to  have  a  comfort- 
able bed. 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Full  Hlrectiont  for  making,  aa  well  aa  tha  quantity  of  material  raqulrad,  accompany  each 
pattern.  Patterns  are  perfect-fitting  and  seam  allowing.  When  ordering  write  your  name 
and  addresa  in  full,  state  the  number  and  size  of  each  pattern  you  want,  and  send  15  canuior 
each     Address  FASHION  DEPARTMENT,  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILAD'A   PA 


Miss  M.  M.,  Falrview,  Pa.— I  won't 
eay  that  my  bed  Is  my  best  friend,  but 
it  Is  the  best  bed  I  ever  struck  and  It's 
a  perfect  pleasure  to  sleep  In  It. 

The  bedstead  Is  just  an  old-fashioned, 
light  wooden  one  that  Is  easy  to  move. 
The  folding,  spiral  springs  with  a 
woven  wire  top  seem  to  be  the  best 
springs  that  are  made.  The  excelsior- 
filled,  cotton-top  mattress  Is  In  two 
pieces  so  It  can  easily  be  changed 
about. 

After  using  springs  and  mattress  I 
would  never  go  back  to  the  old  straw 
and  husk  ticks  that  we  used  years 
ago  and  don't  want  a  featherbed  any- 
where near  me.  I  like  sheets  that  are 
long  and  wide  enough  to  tuck  In  all 
around,  nice,  big  cotton  blankets,  light 
weight  comforters,  thin  quilts  and  soft 
pillows.  I  don't  like  great,  big.  stiff 
pillows  that  are  so  plump  that  It  hurts 
your  neck  to  sleep  on  them  or  great, 
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tMli'J Ladles'    walKt.      Cut    in    sizeg   .^«. 

.18,  40  and  42  IncheH  bust  measure.  The 
attractive  collar  may  be  buttoned  to  give 
an   entirely    different   neckline    If   desired. 

(MKIl. — Ladles*  dress.  Cut  in  sizes  M, 
.18,  40  and  42  Inches  bust  measure.  But- 
tons let  one  know  that  this  frock  buttons 
at    the   side-front.  '   . 

0<I28. — Ladies'  blouse.  Cut  In  sizes  36. 
.'',8.  40  and  42  inches  oust  measure.  A 
fascinntiuR  blouse  of  the  tie-on  type,  has  a 
novel  sash  arrangement  to  adjust  the 
fiillness.  ^   ^    . 

fMlOT. — Child's  one-piece  dress.  Cut  In 
sizes  2,  4.  0  and  8  years.  Wnist-lensfth 
iinels  grace  this  one-piece  frock  of  dotted 
wiss  and  are  held  in  place  with  the  tiniest 
belt.  _  .    , 

JM»lf» readies'    one-piece   dress.      Cut    In 

sizes  30.  38.  40  and  42  Inches  bust  measure. 
Deep  ruflles  are  used  to  give  this  one-piece 
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frock  youthful  lines.     The  closing  is  dn  the 
shoulders. 

0121. — Girls'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  6.  8, 
10.  12  and  14  years.  A  soft  vest  of  tucked 
batiste  adds  a  relieving  touch  to  this  prac« 
tical   dress  of   plaid  gingham. 

fH{24. — Ladies'    housedreas.     Cut   in   sizes 
30,  38,  40.  42,  and  44  inches  bunt  measure.. 
The  vest  is  set-in  and  the  three-gored  skirt 
Is  gathered. 

fM»21 — Ladies'  two-niece  skirt.  Cut  la 
sizes  20.  28,  30  and  32  inches  waist  meas- 
ure. A  sensible  skirt  for  business  or  gen- 
eral wear  cuts  its  sides  to  form  trimming 
pieces. 

oeil — Girls'  and  child's  kimonn.  Cat 
In  sIzeH  1.  2.  4.  f(,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years. 
The  sleeves  are  In  one  with  the  back  and 
front  and  the  long  front  edges  are  faced 
with  satin. 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Owing  to  the  nnmber  of  depertmente  in  The  Precticel  Parmer,  we  are  unable  to  illuetrate  •• 
many  patterns  aa  we  would  like,  therefore,  wepublish  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  four  time* 
a  year,  a  quarterly  faahion  magatine  called—  Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dreeemaker"— which 
lllnatratee  hundred*  of  the  moat  practical  etylet  for  ladiee.  miaeet  and  children,  and  tells  ho«r 
to  make  all  kinds  of  ferments.  The  regular  price  of  this  book  is  10  cents  a  copy,  but  we  wfll 
send  it  postpaid  for  5  cents,  or  if  you  will  order  it  at  the  same  time  that  a  pattern  is  ordarMI 

we  will  send  a  copy  of  the  latest  at  2  cents  postpaid.     Address 
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It  pays.  I  would  advocate  the  white 
enameled  iron  bed — brass  If  one  can 
afford  It.  Purchase  not  too  heavy 
mattresses,  the  very  thick  heavy  ones 
clo  not  allow  the  spring  to  give  as  a 
thinner  one  does. 

If  one  has  the  old-fashioned  wool 
sheets  that  the  grandmother  made,  use 
them;  as  cov£rs  they  are  light,  warm 
and  easy  to  launder.  Cotton  pads  are 
"away  up"  In  price,  so  I  have  tacked 
an  old  thin  bed  spread  together  with 
a  part-worn  sheet  and  it  makes  an  ex- 
cellent cover  for  the  mattress  of  a 
good  bed. 

It  is  said  that  much  cold  comes  up 
from  the  floor  in  winter  time  and  If 
one  would  use  plenty  of  wrapping 
papers  under  the  mattress  one  would 
sleep  warmer  and  require  less  covers. 
Surely  a  good  thing  to  consider  now 
when  prices  are  soaring. 

To  experiment  I  took  some  faded 
scrim  curtains,  sewed  the  strips  to- 
gether as  one  would  for  a  tatk,  and  In 
the  place  of  cotton  I  spread  ten  thick- 
nesses of  newspapers  and  tacked  to- 
gether, at  no  expense  whatever.  Now 
each  member  of  the  family  wants-^one 
on  their  bed.  They  are  such  a  protec- 
tion and  the  children  are  delighted  to 
help  in  summer  out  on  the  lawn. 

Use  the  old-fashioned  linen  sheets 
In  hot  weather,  they  are  so  cool 

M.  A.  C,  Newtown  Square,  Pa. — 
"While  the  brass  or  metal  beds  are  very 
hygienic  and  no  Insects  can  thrive  In 
their  crevices,  I  think  those  of  wood 
seem  more  restful  and  free  from 
draughts,  also  make  a  room  Look  more 
completely    furnished. 

All  springs  should  have  a  cloth  or 
blanket  of  some  kind  spread  over  them 
before  placing  the  mattress  upon  them 
or  they  will  soil  and  wear  the  mattress 
by  rubbing. 

A  good  cotton  felt  mattress  Is  su- 
perior to  the  more  expensive  hair 
mattress.  We  have  both  kinds.  The 
hair  in  time  works  through  the  cover- 
ing and  annoys  by  pricking,  and  it  is 
not  so  restful  as  the  felt,  as  It  soon 
seems  to  pack  solid.  I  suppose  there 
1b  such  a  small  amount  of  hair  put 
In  with  the  fibre,  which  Is  the  cause. 

Any  mattress  will  last  twice  as  long 
If  it  is  turned  about.  The  larger  sec- 
tion of  a  mattress  is  made  square  so 
that  it  will  fit  as  well  when  placed 
croBfiwlse  of  the  bed.  Once  a  week 
this  change  should  be  made.  The  short 
section  should  be  placed  sometimes  at 
the  head  of  the  bed  Instead  of  always 
at  the  foot.  Thus  the  wear  is  dis- 
tributed evenly  over  the  entire  surface. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII— Continued 

Carol    twisted    her    hands    together, 

wringing  her  gloves  into  a  shred.    She 

moistened    her   dry   lips,   and   blinked 

desparately  to  crowd  away  those  tears. 


Yes,  It  was  Connie,  the  little  baby 
sister  she  used  to  tease  so  mercilessly, 
and  Julia,  the  little  rosebud  baby  she 
had  wanted  so  many  nights.  She  could 
not  bear  to  let  those  ugly  tears  dim 


her  sight  for  one  minute;  she  dare  not 
miss  one  second  of  that  feast  to  her 
hungering  eyes. 

The  two  sisters,  who  had  not  seen 
each  other  for  nearly  four  years,  looked 
into  each  other's  faces,  Carol's  so 
pleadingly  hungry  for  the  vision  of 
one  of  her  own,  Connie's  so  strongly 
sweet  and  reassuring.  Instinctively 
the  others  drew  away,  and  the  little 
group,  the  red-capped  attendant  trail- 
ing in  the  rear,  stood  alone. 

"Julia,  this  is  your  mama,"  said 
Connie,  and  the  wide  blue  eyes  were 

(Continued  on  pec*  168) 


Homespun  Yarn  from  Ithaca 

This  is  from  a  washing-machine  ad- 
vertisement: A  man  will  pay  $225  for 
a  binder,  use  It  two  days  a  year;  $65 
for  a  planter,  use  It  two  days  a  year; 
$130  for  a  wheat  drill,  use  It  two  days; 
and  let  his  wife  rub,  rub,  rub  on  a 
washboard  all  day  long  fifty-two  to 
seventy-five  days'  a  year.  A  power 
washer  will  do  Its  work  as  well  as  a 
binder  or  any  other  machine. 

Old  sheets  which  have  been  "turned" 
and  can  no  longer  be  used  as  sheets 
may  still  prove  useful  If  made  Into 
bags  for  hanging  away  winter  clothing. 

Economy  does  not  necessarily  mean 
spending  a  small  amount,  but  In  get- 
ting the  largest  return  for  the  money 
expended. 

"Autumn  In  the  Flower  Garden"  Is 
the  title,  but  It's  of  Interest  in  the 
spring.  Ask  for  F.  128  of  the  state 
college  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Don't  think  of  dandelions  as  greens 
only.  The  tender  young  leaves  are  de- 
licious eaten  like  lettuce  with  vinegar 
or  salad  dressing.  If  you  are  skep- 
tical, just  try  them. 

Judge  Peters  Pudding. — %  box  gela- 
tin, 2  oranges,  2  lemons,  2  bananas.  6 
figs,  10  English  walnuts.  Dissolve  the 
gelatin  in  Ms  Pint  cold  water,  add  ^ 
pint  boiling  water,  lemon  Juice,  2  cup- 
fuls  powdered  sugar.  Strain  and  let 
stand  until  It  begins  to  thicken.  Stir 
In  the  fruit,  which  has  been  cut  in 
email  pieces;  turn  In  molds.  Serve 
with  cream. 


How  Many  Spoiled  "Last  Year? 


H 


OW  many  of  the  jars  of  vegetables  and  fruits  that  you  ''put  up** 
last  year  spoiled  ? 
Canning  experts  state  that  for  every  dozen  jars  packed,  processed  and 
sealed  the  ordinary  way,  two  are  lost 

But  not  the  Thrift  Way — because  foods  canned  the  Thrift  Way  can't 
spoil.  They  are  mechanically  and  hermetically  sealed  before  cook- 
ing: sealed  just  as  the  big  packers  seal  their  jars  for  market  — with 
all  the  flavor  and  juices  in  the  jar. 

The  Thrift  Way  is  easier  and  quicker,  too.     No  uncertain  tops  or 
rubber  rings  to  bother  with;  no  hot 
jars  to  handle. 

Plan  to  can  this  season  the  Thrift 
Way.  Ask  your  dealer  for  the 
Thrift  Jars,  Caps  and  Sealer.  U  not 
in  stock,  show  him  this  advertise- 
ment; or  write  us  direct  for  free 
booklet,  ''The  Thrift  Way  Makes 
Canning  Pay.**  Contains  prices, 
canning  chart,  testimonials  and  valu- 
able information  on  canning. 

Local  Agents  and  Dealers  Wanted  — 
Liberal  Terms  ♦ 

Thrift  Jar  Company 

BALTIMORE    -      -      -      -   MARYLAND 

FORT  AVKNVE  AND  LAWRENCE  STREET 
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Penna.  Steer  Feeding  Experiments 


W.  H.  TOMHAVE 


The  steer  feeding  experiments  at  the 
Pennsylvania     State     College     closed 
April   6th.     On  April   8th,  the  annual 
cattle  feeders'  meeting  was  held,  and 
the    results    of    the    experiments    dis- 
cussed.    The  cattle  were  appraised  by 
Mr.     James     Denholm,     a     Pittsburgh 
packer,    and    were    grade    Shorthorns 
and  Herefords  purchased  on   the  Chi- 
cago   market    late    in    October.      The 
initial   cost   of  the  cattle  at  the   feed 
lot  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment 
was    $11.45   per   hundredweight.     Five 
lots  of  twelve   steers   each   were   used 
to   compare   the   value   of   corn   silage 
without  corn  during  the  entire  feeding 
period,   and   corn   silage   supplemented 
with  ear  or  shelled  corn  for  the  entire 
or  a  part  of  the  feeding  period.     Cot- 
tonseed meal  or  linseed  oil  meal  were 
used  as  protein  supplements. 

Lot  1  received  an  average  daily 
ration  of  33.54  lbs.  corn  silage,  1.8  lbs. 
mixed  hay  (the  first  23  days),  0.7  lbs. 
corn  stover  (the  last  17  days),  12.5 
lbs.  broken  ear  corn  (first  84  days), 
12  lbs.  shelled  corn  (last  56  days),  and 
2.88  lbs.  cottonseed  meal.  This  lot 
made  an  average  daily  gain  of  2.02 
lbs.  The  cost  of  making  100  lbs.  gain 
being  $27.14.  They  were  appraised  at 
$11.75  per  cwt.  in  the  lot  at  the  end 
>  of  the  feeding  period,  and  lost  $40.94 
per   head. 

Lot    II    received    an    average    daily 
allowance  of  48.49  lbs.  corn  silage,  2.37 
lbs.  mixed  hay  (first  23  days).  0.83  lbs. 
corn  stover    (last  117  days),  9.98  lbs. 
shelled  corn    (last  56  days),  and  2.88 
lbs.    cottonseed    meal.      The    cattle    in 
this  lot  made  an  average  gain  of  two 
pounds  per  day.     The  final  appraised 
value  in  this  lot  was  $11.50,  resulting 
in  a  loss  of  $32.50  per  head.    The  cost 
of  gain  was  $23.20  per  hundredweight. 
Lot  III  received  dally  50.41  lbs.  corn 
silage,  2.53  mixed  hay   (first  23  days), 
0.88  lbs.  corn   stover    (last   117  days), 
9.98  lbs.  of  shelled  corn  (last  56  days), 
and  3.08  lbs.  linseed  meal.     The  aver- 
age daily  gain  per  steer  was  2.27  lbs. 
at  a  cost  of  $21.15  per  cwt.     The  final 
appraised    value   was    $12.25   per   cwt., 
the  loss  being  $21.40  per  head. 

Lot  IV  received  a  daily  ration  of 
57.18  lbs.  corn  silage,  2.41  lbs.  mixed 
hay  (23  days),  0.85  lbs.  corn  stover 
(last  117  days),  and  2.88  lbs.  cotton- 
seed meal.  These  steers  made  a  dally 
gain  of  l.y3  lbs.  The  final  appraised 
value   was   $11.50   per   cwt.     The   cost 


celved  the  same  ration  except  that 
they  were  fed  cottonseed  meal  as  a 
protein   supplement. 


More  Com  Roughage  for  the  Cows 
The  feeding  value  of  corn  silage, 
corn  fodder,  and  corn  stover  In  the 
dairy  ration  Is  not  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated, especially  In  those  regions 
where  legumes  do  not  thrive,  recently 
said  a  specialist  of  the  Dairy  Division, 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. A  study  of  records  from  cow- 
testing  associations  points  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  growing  of  more  corn 
roughage  and  less  non-leguminous  hay 
would  increase  the  profitableness  of 
the  ration. 

In  all  sections  where  legumes  thrive 
It  Is,  of  course,  advisable  to  grow 
them,  as  their  value  Is  well  recognized 
for  feeding  dairy  cattle.  In  fact,  from 
a  study  of  cow-testing  association  re- 
ports It  would  seem  that  even  grain 
does  not  fully  take  the  place  qf  good 
legume  roughage.  It  is  In  those  sec- 
tions where  legumes  do  not  thrive, 
however,  that  dairymen  may  well  con- 
sider the  growing  of  more  corn  rough- 
age and  less  non-legume  hay. 

Few    plants    apparently    contain    all 
the    substances    required    to    nourish 
properly  the  animal  body,  but  In  the 
light  of  present  knowledge,  the  corn 
plant  seems  to  be  one  of  these.     It  Is 
possible  to  balance  a  ration  from  corn 
products    only    that    will    enable    the 
animals  to  thrive  and  reproduce  with 
apparently  no  ill  effects.     This  Is  not 
the  case  with  many  other  crops.    Corn, 
then,  has   unusual  feeding  properties. 
Experimental     work     done     at     the 
South  Carolina  and  Pennsylvania  sta- 
tions has   shown   that   It   is   practical 
under   some   conditions  to  feed   dairy 
cows   on   a   ration  of  corn  silage  and 
grain  without  hay.     Such  a  ration  has 
been  used  successfully  in  feeding  beef 
steers.     Reports  from  one  cow-testing 
association    In    a   non-leguminous   hay 
region   having   an    unusually   high   In- 
come over  cost  of  feed  and  large  pro- 
duction per  cow  Is  In  a  district  where 
the    dairymen    have    practically    dis- 
continued the  feeding  of  hay,  but  In- 
stead feed  silage  and  corn  fodder.     In 
this    association    the    grain    ration    Is 
also    composed    largely    of    corn    by- 
products. 

No    matter   what   other   conclusions 


^^ ^ _  may  be  drawn  from  the  evidence  avall- 

of    gains   being    $21.22    per   cwt.,   this  I  able  showing  the  value  of  corn  fodder 
resulting  In  a  loss  of  $26.00  per  head,    and  corn  silage  as  dairy  feeds.  It  seems 


Lot  V  received  a  dally  57.23  silage, 
2.9  lbs.  mixed  hay  (23  days),  0.94  lbs. 
corn  stover  (117  days),  and  3.08  lbs. 
linseed  meal.  This  lot  made  an  aver- 
age dally  gain  of  1.95  lbs.  at  a  cost 
of  $21.05  per  cwt.  The  final  appraised 
value  was  $11.75  per  cwt.,  with  a  loss 
of  $23.20  per  head. 

From  this  data  it  Is  seen  that  a 
heavy  loss  was  Incurred  with  all  lots. 
The  heaviest  loss  was  with  lot  I,  re- 
ceiving a  full  corn  ration  during  the 
entire  feeding  period.     Lots  I,  II,  and 

IV  received  the  same  roughage  and 
protein  supplement,  and  the  loss  per 
steer  was  In  direct  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  com  allowed.     Lot  III  and 

V  received  linseed  oil  meal  as  a  pro- 
tein supplement,  and  showed  a  smaller 
loss  than  Lots  II  and   IV,  which  re- 


certaln   that   the   corn    plant   provides 
an  excellent  roughage. 

Hay  Is  often  damaged  very  much  by 
becoming  overripe.  Storms  damage 
It  seriously.  The  feeding  value  of  corn 
Is  not  damaged  by  Its  becoming  mar 
ture,  and  If  It  Is  properly  shocked 
storms  do  little  damage  to  It. 

There  are  undoubte'dly  many  dairy- 
men who  can  well  consider  the  wisdom 
of  reducing  the  amount  of  non-legu- 
pilnous  hay  produced,  of  Increasing 
their  pasture,  and  of  growing  more 
leguminous  feed,  corn  fodder,  and 
silage  to  feed  their  dairy  cows. 


During  the  war  the  farmers  planted 
wheat;  the  world  needed  bread.  Now 
is  the  time  to  get  back  to  clover;  the 
land  needs  clover. 


and  from  there  we  went  to  Japan*' 


Talk  about  adventures  I 

Men  in  the  Navy  come 
home  with  the  kind  of 
experiences  that  mcst 
chaps  read  of  only  in  the 
txx>ks. 

Here's  your  chance  f 

Uncle  Sam  has,  as  you  knowj 
m  big  Navy  and  gives  red- 
blooded  young  fellows  like  you 
an  opportunity  to  step  aboprd 
and  "shove  off". 

What  will  you  get  out  of  it? 

Just  this: 

A  chance  to  rub  elbows  with 
foreign  folks  in  strange  parts  of 
the  world. 

The  chance  for  good  honest 
fVOrk  on  shipboard — the  kind  of 
work  that  teaches  you  something 
feal;  the  land  of  work  that  puts 


beef  on  your  shoulders  and  hair 
on  your  chest. 

You  will  get  30  care-free  vaca* 
tion  days  a  year,  not  counting 
shore  leave  in  home  or  foreign 
ports. 

You  will  have  the  kind  of  com* 
radeship  in  travel  that  sailors 
know. 

You  will  have  regiilar  payi 
over  and  above  your  meals,  lodg* 
ing  and  your  first  imiform  outfit 
— good  stuff  all  of  it. 

You  can  join  for  two  year*. 
When  you  get  through  you'll  be 
physically  and  mentally  "tuned 
up"  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 
Youll  be  ready  through  and 
through  for  SUCCESS. 

There's  a  Recrixiting  Station 
right  near  you.  If  you  don't 
know  where  it  is^  your  Post- 
master will  be  glad  to  tell  you. 


7a  amy  Father  and  Mother:-— 

tn  thm  Nmrj  youT  hoy'*  food,  h»*lth,  work  mnd  ptmy,  and 
gnotml  wmUmxm  mrm  looked  mttar  by  fponmibtm  •Mpwta, 

Shove  off !  'Join  the 

U.  S  .Navy 


Akron  "T^Zi^^e 
Ctuallt/  I  IPCS 

Reduce  Tire  Cost  6s% 


5000 -MHe  Guarantee 


M .1  d r    in 

AKRON 

The  hoz-nc 
o/  C  o  o  <4 

MIRES 


Beientificmlly  reconitracted  and  rein- 
forced with  three  extra  plite  of  mb- 
|beri>«d  fabric.  Our  factory  in  the 
heart  of  the  robber  industry  sivei  oa 
the  grmXmt  aelcetion,  the  beat  atock 
—  and  uilled  workmen  for  the  manofae- 
>^*^^^re  of  reeonatroeted  tin*.  All  Urea  teatad 
^baforeahlppinsutd  written  SOOO-mile  tuaran- 
/tee  enekwed.  We  can  ahip  immediately  attbM«priMi: 
I  o.„  T|,e  Tube  Sise  Tire  Tnlb« 
$6.00  $2.00  34x4   $  9.75  $2^ 


Sise 
30x3 


2.10  34x4^11-25 
2.20  35x4>i  11.50 
2  40  36x4X12.00 
2.45  35x5  12.75 
2.5037x5     13.25 


2.80 

2.90 
3.00 
3.20 
330 


30x3 'i  7.00 
•32x3  M  8.00 

31x4      9.00 

32x4      9.25 

33x4      9.50 
•S.  S.  only. 

Reliner  Free  With  Every  Tire 
Bute  whether  atraisfat  aMe  or  clincher  d*> 
aired.  Send  |2depodt  for  eachtireordered: 
balanc* CO.  D.  aabjaet  to  examination,  if 
yoa  Band  fnll  amount,  deduct  5%  diaeoant. 

RUBBER  CENTER  TIRE  CO. 
Department  17  i  Akron,  Ohio 


HAY   AND  POTATOES 


Poultry   and  all   produce  wanted  at  market  prices. 

Good,  steady,  active  demand. 

OIBB8  *  BBO..  StS  W.  Front  Bt^  Phll«l^phU. 


A  Good  Used  Car 

Come  to  the  Roman 

• 

The  Roman  guarantee  the  lowest  prices 
In  the  country  for  a  good,  flrBt-claas, 
reliable,  used  car.  You  get  here  what  you 
want  and  when  you  buy  from  us  you  are 
sure  that  the  car  you  get  Is  right. 

1000  Autos  $300  up 

Send  today  for  our  catalog 

'  It  !■  full  of  valuable  information  for 
the  man  who  expects  to  buy  a  car  and 
wants  to  Bave  real  money. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

203  N.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ' 
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Recent  New  York  Milk  Developments 


if.  O.  PBINT 


FARMS  and  HOMES 


Where    life    Is   worth 
living.      Moderate 

prices  —  Kcnlal  climate 

—productive  land*.      For  Information  write. 
Statb  Boakd  or  AaaicvLToaB,  Dover.  Delaware 


It  seems  likely  that  at  least  one  of 
the  big  milk  distributing  companies 
has  brought  public  wrath  upon  itself, 
and  probably  prosecution. 

Last  month  Fair  Price  Commis- 
sioner James  B.  Stafford,  of  Buffalo, 
found  the  following  notice  posted  on 
the  doors  of  up  state  milk  receiving 
plants,  addressed  to  dairymen: 

"The  export  market  of  milk  prod- 
ucts has  entirely  stopped.  It  is  there- 
fore necessary  that  we  restrict  our 
purchase  of  milk.  Under  no  circum- 
stances can  any  creamery  take  on  an 
additional  dairy  without  first  getting 
permission  from  IJiis  oflRce.  This  per- 
mission will  not  oe  granted  for  new 
dairies  until  conditions  change.  All 
dairymen  are  urged  not  to  increase 
their  production  of  milk,  but  if  pos- 
sible to  decrease  it." 

It  is  now  announced  that  the  Lever 
act,  known  as  the  food  control  law, 
will  be  given  a  thorough  test  with 
respect  to  this  order  issued  by  Sheflfteld 
Farms  Company  to  farmers. 

Health  Commissioner  Copeland  Joins 
District  Attorney  Swann  of  New  York 
in  saying  that  the  results  of  investiga- 
tions into  the  milk  situation  thus  far 
"show  that  a  good  case  for  prosecution 
under  the  Lever  act  has  been  made 
out." 

Henry  A.  Guiler,  special  assistant 
United  States  attorney,  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  milk  investigation  in 
New  York  and  announces  that  his  chief 
has  instructed  him  to  "go  right 
through  with  ft." 

District  Attorney  Swann  has  con- 
Bulted  with  Dairymen's  League  officials 
regarding  his  plan  to  have  the  city 
undersell  the  "milk  trust"  by  pur- 
chasing from  up  state  farmers  their 
daily  surplus  which  the  distributors 
refuse  to  buy. 

The  farmers  are  faced  with  an  enor- 
mous surplus  brought  about  by  the 
stand  taken  by  the  Sheffield  Farms 
Company  which  is  reflected  all  over 
the  state.  Creameries,  factories,  and 
shipping  stations  shut  down  in  num- 
bers April  1st,  and  farmers  will  be  at 
Immense  loss  unless  something  can  be 
done  promptly. 

R.  D.  Cooper,  president  of  the  league 
says  that  league  members  may  agree 
to  deliver  milk  to  certain  trains  at  TVa 
cents  a  quart  if  the  city  will  assume 
charge  of  the  shipments  at  the  termi- 
nals. Their  surplus  will  amount  to 
2,500,000  quarts  a  day.  The  price 
named  is  practically  that  now  paid  by 
distributors. 

Mr.  Swann  asserts  that  If  the  city 
will  advance  $20,000  for  the  purchase 
Of  10,000  milk  containers  the  surplus 
could  be  sold  at  the  city's  510  public 
schools  at  12  cents  a  quart.  The  dis- 
tributors now  own  90  per  cent  of  the 
milk  cans  now  in  use.  Farmers  would 
he  put  to  great  inconvenience  and  ex- 
pense to  buy  enough  cans,  and  they 
would  have  to  buy,  rent  or  build 
shipping  stations. 

With  the  proven  profits  in  condensed 
milk  last  year  at  157  per  cent.,  and  of 
powdered  milk  at  176  Va  per  cent.,  and 
with  the  principal  milk  distributing 
company  shown  to  have  cleared  51  per 
cent,  profit  on  liquid  milk  in  New 
York  last  year,  it  would  seem  that  the 
high-handed  methods  of  the  "milk 
trust"  had  about  reached  a  climax. 
The  switchmen's  strike  greatly  aggra- 
vated matters,  as  it  was  very  difficult 
to  get  cans  back  to  receiving  stations. 
Milk  was  handled  better  than  most 
things  thoiigh. 

The  league  has  proposed  to  open  a 
chain  of  retail  stores  this  summer  for 
the  sale  of  milk.  The  officials  of  the 
league  are  actually  getting  into  effi- 
cient operation  practical  milk  plants 
that  are  proving  of  great  service  to 
farmers. 

The  new  Auburn  co-operative  asso- 
ciation is  equipped  with  the  finest 
modem  machinery,  and  is  now  hand- 
ling 150.000  pounds  of  milk  a  day.  The 
two  biggest  milk  shipping  plants  of 
Tates  county  have  just  merged  their 
Interests  with  the  Auburn  plant,  and 


they   are   sending   40,000   pounds   per 
day. 

The  two  new  powdered  milk  ma- 
chines are  running  on  a  24-hour 
schedule.  Much  cream  is  being  ac- 
cepted and  made  into  butter  which  is 
sold  under  the  league  brand.  Much 
more  milk  will  be  accepted  in  a  few 
days,  when  the  new  churns  are  in- 
stalled. Considerable  butter  is  sold 
by  parcel  post. 

With  the  first  thaw  the  Onondaga 
county  dairymen  put  40  to  50  men  at 
work  on  their  new  plant,  which  they 
expect  to  have  ready  for  use  July  1st. 
The  dairymen  of  the  Mohawk  valley 
are  making  similar  plans,  and  also  in 
Clinton  and  Essex  counties. 

W.  W.  Hovey,  the  man  in  charge  of 
the  co-operative  work  of  the  league  is 
probably  the  most  practical  milk  ex- 
pert of  the  EJast,  and  he  knoWs^  how  to 
sell  milk  and  its  by-products. 

During  1919  the  business  increased 
ten  times,  or  $2,250,000  worth  was 
sold.  By  the  end  of  another  year  at 
this  rate  a  thirty  million  dollar  busi- 
ness will  be  done  by  the  league,  ac- 
according  to  the  present  outlook.  The 
January  business  was  at  the  rate  of 
three  millions  a  year. 

This  seems  to  be  the  only  hope  of 
the  farmers  at  the  present  time,  and 
of  the  consumers  too,  as  it  is  very 
evident  that  nothing  can  ever  be  ex- 
pected of  the  milk  trust  but  the  old 
methods  and  constantly  increasing 
retail  prices. 

It  is  to  be  greatly  hoped  that  con- 
sumers can  recognize  their  salvation 
in  the  farmers'  activities,  and  that  | 
they  will  throttle  their  representa- 
tive's efforts  to  injure  farmers  and  put 
the  milk  industry  hopelessly  out  of 
business. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  farm- 
ers felt  more  discouraged  about  the 
milk  business,  only  for  the  hope  the 
league  holds  out.  They  are  getting 
the  heavy  spring  flow  of  milk  and  they 
are  turned  away  from  the  milk  re- 
ceiving stations  by  the  notices  men- 
tioned, which  will  exclude  all  spring 
and  summer  dairies.  E>ery  day  adds 
to  the  list  of  closed  stations. 

Cortland  county  dairymen  were  re- 
cently astounded  at  the  news  of  the 
Ekenburg  Milk  Products  Company's 
going  Into  the  hands  of  the  receivers. 
It  Is  too  true,  though  the  company's 
assets  are  more  than  their  liabilities. 
Farmers  had  big  checks  back  and  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  these  will 
be  a  total  loss  or  not.  This  company 
had  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
stable.  Its  trade  was  largely  export 
and  the  unprecedented  exchange  rates 
hit  them  hard.  Their  products  went 
largely  into  prepared  fiours.  etc. 

Assemblyman  D.  P.  Witter  has  Intro- 
duced a  bill  asking  that  all  milk  or 
whey  put  out  by  factories  for  feeding 
calves  and  swine  be  sterilized  as  a 
prevention  against  the  spread  of  tuber- 
culosis In  animals. 


But  on  the  whole  the  league  is 
proving  its  value.  For  the  past  three 
months  the  league  has  secured  for  the 
eastern  dairymen  from  29  cents  to  66 
cents  per  100  pounds  more  than  Chi- 
cago dairymen  secured. 

Eastern  dealers  point  at  this,  and 
demur.  They  also  object  to  the  long 
term  contracts  which  the  league  hopes 
to  bring  about.  Beginning  May  1st  the 
league  hopes  to  get  six  months'  con- 
tracts and  avoid  the  monthly  wrangles 
and  uncertainties. 


The  city  of  Syracuse  Is  to  have  a 
big  milk  show  the  week  of  May  3d. 
At  that  time  the  results  of  tea  and 
coffee  drinking  In  place  of  milk  will 
be  shown,  also  the  good  effects  of  the 
use  of  milk.  Milk  bars  will  be  estab- 
lished in  12  schools  of  the  city,  and 
milk  essays  and  posters  will  be  fea- 
tured in  contests  for  the  children. 


Never  did  so  many  heifer  calves  and 
promising  young  stock  go  to  the 
butchers  as  this  spring.  Despite  the 
agreement  that  all  the  milk  be  taken 
by  dealers,  still  many  farmers  are  at 
a  loss  for  a  market.  And  the  use  of 
ice  will  be  insisted  upon  by  all  dealers 
this  year,  increasing  the  labor  and 
expense  on  the  farm.  New  York. 


Going  to  Roof? 


Then  Uae  Storm-proof,  Rust-Defyinf , 
Indestructible 

HAMPTON  METAL 

ROOFING  AND  SHEATHING 

Made  to  last  a  lifetime.  "Needs  no  paint."  Save  la 
repairs,  paint,  time,  labor  bv  uslnf  tbia  ImperttbabM 
metal,  for  roofs  and  aides  of  bouses,  barns,  etc 

HAMPTON  SHEATHING  STYLES  i 

Clap-board,  Plain  Brick  Sidinf.  Kock-faca  8toa% 
Kock-faca  Brick,  Tbree-lncb  Beaded,  CormgMM 
m  Id.  and  2}^  In. 

HAMPTON  ROOFING  STYLES  • 
Pressed  SUndlng  Beam.     Rolled  Cap  Rooflnc.  >▼. 
Crimp,  3  V.  Crimp,  Corrugated  l)i  In.  and  t)i  !& 

The  Hamptoa  Brand  ia  en  STary  sheet. 

Nalln  and  lead  wasbers  furnished.  Delivery  prapeU 
to  nearest  R.  R.  Station.  Guaranteed  as  represented 
or  money  back.  Shipments  made  twentj-four  boun 
after  receipt  of  order. 

Frm*  lllaatratmd  Boohlmt,  Stylma  and  Prie—, 

We  are  manufacturers,  dealing  direct  witb  at,  ro« 

save  time  and  money. 

Bend  drawing  marked  witb  sizee  of  building. 

PENN  METAL  COMPANY.  Ltd. 

Oflkes  A  ractery.  111040  Wkartea  St..  PUUdtlpkto. 


About  Time  to  Dip  Sheep 

Dipping  is  the  only  practical  way 
to  rid  sheep  of  ticks  and  lice,  say  ex- 
perienced sheep  men,  who  further 
point  out  that  lice  cause  sheep  to  pull 
their  wool  and  thus  injure  the  fleece. 
Bad  as  ticks  are,  lice  are  said  to  be 
even  more  dreaded.  Sometimes  it  is 
even  difficult  to  find  them.  If  a  sheep 
has  pulled  its  wool  badly,  however, 
and  the  farmer  looks  closely  at  the 
skin  over  the  spots  where  the  wool  is 
most  disturbed,  he  will  likely  find 
small  black  specks  which  at  first  he 
may  take  for  timothy  seeds  or  chaff. 
As  he  watches  them  closely,  however, 
they  will  move. 

After  the  sheep  has  been  shorn  it 
should  be  dipped.  The  lambs  also,  as 
soon  as  they  are  of  any  size,  may  be 
given  the  same  treatment.  In  order 
that  the  sheep  may  go  Into  winter 
quarters  in  good  condition  and  free 
from  ticks,  Jt  is  well  to  dip  again  In 
the  fall. 

Any  of  the  well  known  dips  are 
satisfactory,  say  the  sheepmen  at  the 
New  York  college  of  agriculture,  but 
whatever  one  Is  selected  It  Is  impor- 
tant to  follow  directions  closely.  Dips 
are  of  two  kinds,  the  powder  dips  and 
the  so-called  coal  tar  dips. 


Frariklin  county  is  taking  a  live 
stock  census.  It  Is  thought  that  re- 
sults will  show  that  this  big  dairy 
center  has  many  less  dairy  animals 
than  a  year  ago.  These  results  will 
be  shown  at  a  big  live  stock  and  dairy 
show  in  Malone,  April  28,  29  and  30. 

There  ^as  a  storm  of  protest  from 
farmers  against  the  low  April  price 
of  milk.  As  finally  a^eed  upon  by 
the  league  and  the  dealers  there  was 
a  drop  of  $0,017  per  quart  or  $2.55  per 
100  lbs.  of  milk  testing  3  per  cent, 
butter  fat,  all  the  milk  to  be  taken. 
The  dealers  at  first  would  offer  but 
$2  24,  or  56  cents  less  than  a  year  ago, 
and  $1.00  less  than  cost.  The  price 
agreed  upon  is  25  cents  less  than  was 
paid  a  year  ago,  while  the  cost  of  feed 
and  labor  Is  much  higher. 

There  is  some  criticism  of  the  league 
officials  for  compromising  on  this 
basis,  also  for  not  spending  more 
money  on  general  advertising  of  the 
use  of  milk  as  a  food,  as  one  means 
of   increasing   consumption. 


Auchenbraln  Toreador,  a  four-year 
old  Ayrshire  sire.  Imported  from  Scot- 
land a  few  weeks  ago  by  Alta  Crest 
Farms,  Spencer,  Mass.,  was  sold  March 
30,  1920,  to  Captain  A.  Henry  Higgin- 
son.  South  Lincoln,  Mass.,  for  a  new 
world  record  price  of  $15,000.  The 
previous  record  price  for  an  Ayrshire 
was  $9,078  paid  for  Hobsland  Mendel, 
a  yearling,  sold  at  the  Hobsland  sale 
In  Scotland  a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  income  tax  has  given  systematic 
bookkeeping  on  the  farm  the  biggest 
boost  it  ever  had. 


Potatoes  almost  given  away.  Finest 
vegetable  and  flowers  thrown  in.  Not 
one  of  our  readers  should  miss  the 
amazing  big  20  cent  bargain  offered 
by  Mr.  Cook,  the  well-known  seedsr 
man— on  page  161.  Order  at  once  and 
name  P.  F.  and  he  will  add  free  a 
package  of  wonderful  prollflc  tree 
beans. — Adv. 


Factory 

price  direct  to  jou 

This  S 12  Off loar  Shot 

Hand  aewcd.    C  J%  QQ 
First    Grade.    #^.uO 
The   factory        W^ 
price  — direct       MM 
to  you  at  only        ^^ 

Th«  raUil  pric*  of  thii  tho«  it  $13  00. 
It  ii  mad*  of  the  b«it  waterproof  ma- 
bogany  calf  Uatbar.  GuarantMd 
to  giTe  the  belt  wear.  If  theie  ihoaa 
are  not  juit  ai  wa  taj.  lend  ttaeia 
back.     Yon  don't  loM  a  cent. 

If  70U  are  Mnding  moner  ordai 
or  check,  do  not  iuclnde  poitaf*. 
Pa  J  only  %«.9H  for  shoei,  Wa  pay 
pcitaKe      State  (ize. 

These  Shoes  are  built  to  b« 
good  for  work  and  dress  at 
the  same  time. 

V.  8.  nJ^ional. 

ARMY  BHOK  CO. 

Dept.  830        WcHtfield.  Mace* 


PHILADELPHIA 
SILOS  ^ 

4'z6*  Poets,  Bavll- 
ed  Doore^  Iron  Lad- 
der, selected  mata* 
rial,  strong  hoope* 
A  Real  Silo. 
Opening  Roof  fot 
a  full  Silo  without 
refilling. 

Ensilage    Cutterdt 
Feed  Trucks, 
Wood   Tanke. 

Write  for  cstlogue  aad 
prices. 

E.  F.  SCHLICTER  CO. 
tOS.1SthSLPhila.Pa. 


01  I  ir  U/^i^C  Shipments  d*«lr«(l  the  coB* 
Di.«UIli  rivrVJu^  tDK  ■unimer  should  ke 
booked  at  oncf.  Now  shliiplnR  Bpring  ordere.  Theeo 
bofii  are  ectually  blue  In  color.  They  are  the  largest, 
growthlent  Rnd  most  prollflc  breeder*  on  earth. 
Write  for  inforn>«t1on.  Mention  this  paper.  Tka 
Blue  HoK  Breeding  €0.,  Wilmimoton.  MAse. 

buROCS  -n 

Boars. 

10c  Btaiup"  for  book,  "How  to  Ri-lse  Hojts  "  VlsU 
our  farm*.  Knlleld.  Conn  KWriRI^D  FABMB, 
470  H,  HadaoB  Tvrmlaal  Balldlnvs.  N.x. 

REQ.  P.  CHINAsTbERKSHIRES,  C.  WHITES, 

Laree  fltrains,  all  a*?e«.  mated  not  akin.  BredSows, 
Service  Boarn,  Lincoln  Bervlce  Bucks,  Grade  Quern- 
Bey  and  HolBteIn  Calvee.    CoUlee  and  Beagle  Pupe. 

Srmt  ttamf)  for  prieet  and  CirctUart. 
P.  r.  HAMIl-TOBI,  Ca«fcr»»Tllla,  FSU 


Tonne    Pica, 

d   Nowe 
Servfeo 
i_     Boars.     Mall 


ABCAIITinil  Straight,  solid  light  fawn  Jersey 
DCAUIIfULf  Bull,  8  moDtha  old,  rich  in  the 
Kreat  Noble  o(  Oaklands  blotMl.  A  bargain  and  a 
priM.         W.  r.  WcarAaBAW.  mrnUe^^P^, 

uAi  0TCllie  S  reg.  Cows,  Calves  at  side,  sired  by 
NQLolClllO  a.  8.  KlnK  of  PonUacs.  Also,  1  reg. 
2-year  old  Bull  G.  son  of  41  lb.  cow.  A  good  sUrt  f«r 
beginner.     Bargains.    8.  G.  Gall.  QuarrysviUe.  Pa. 

RtgUttred  Duroo  Boar  ZS'l\Sii  'o^v^  ^, 

price.  #65.     Ralph  Wilson.    BLOOiiVii.L».  Ohio. 

For  prompt  attention  tell  our  advoi> 
tisere  you  "saw  it  In  Th«  Peaoticai 
Fakmer." 
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Sunny  Slopes 


(Continued  from  page  165) 

lifted  wonderingly  into  those  other 
■wide  blue  eyes  so  like  them— the 
mother  eyes  that  little  Julia  had  never 
known.  Carol,  with  an  inarticulate 
Bob,  dropped  on  her  knees  and  gathered 
her  baby  into  her  arms. 

Julia,  who  had  been  told  it  was  to 
be  a  time  of  laughter,  of  rejoicing,  of 
utter  gaiety,  marveled  at  the  pain  in 
the  face  of  this  mother,  and  patted 
away  the  tears  with  chubby  hands, 
laughing  with  excitement.  By  the  time 
Carol  could  be  drawn  from  her  wild 
caressing  of  the  rosebud  baby,  she  was 
practically  helpless.  It  was  Connie 
who  marshaled  them  outside,  tipped 
the  red-capped  attendant,  waved  a 
hand  to  the  driver  waiting  across  the 
street,  directed  him  about  the  baggage, 
and   saw  to  getting  Carol  inside  and 

Only  once  Carol  came  back  to  earth: 

"Mercy,   Connie,  taxis  cost  a  fortune 

out  here."  . ,  ^       ,      „,. 

"This  isn't  a  taxi,"  said  Connie;     it 

is  just  a  car." 

But  Carol  did  not  even  hear  her 
answer,  for  Julia,  enchanted  at  being 
BO  lavishly  enthroned  in  the  attention 
of  anyone,  lifted  her  lips  for  another 
noisy  kiss,  and  Carol  was  deaf  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  ^  xu«„ 

Her  one  idea  now  was  to  get  this 
precious,  wonderful,  matchless  creature 
home  to  David  as  quickly  as  possible. 
"Hurry,  hurry,"  she  begged.      Make 
him  go  faster,  Connie." 

"He  can't,"  said  Connie,  laughing. 
"Do  you  want  to  get  us  pinched  for 
speeding,  the  first  thing?" 

And  Julia,  catching  the  word,  im- 
mediately pinched  both  her  auntie  and 
her  mama  to  show  them  she  knew  what 
they  were  talking  about.  And  Carol 
was  stricken  dumb  at  the  wonderful, 
unbelievable  cleverness  of  this  remark- 
able infant.  ^  ^  ,  ,,«„ 
When  the  car  stopped  before  her 
cottage,  she  forgot  her  manners  as 
hostess,  she  forgot  the  baggage,  and 
the  driver,  «»and  even  sister  Connie. 
She  just  grabbed  Julia  in  her  arms, 
and  rushed  into  the  cottage,  back 
through  the  kitchen  to  the  «leeping- 
porch  in  the  rear,  and  stood  gloating 
over  her  husband. 

"Look,  look,  look,"  she  chanted.      It 
is    Julia,    she    is    ours,    she    is    here. 
David  sat  up  in  bed,  his  breath  coming 

quickly.  .     ,     ^     ji 

Carol,  like  a  goddess  of  plenty  dis- 
pensing royal  favors,  dumped  the  smil- 
ing child  on  the  bed,  and  David 
promptly  seized  her. 

By  this  time  Connie  had  made  her 
arrangements    with    the    driver,    and 
escorted  herself  calmly  into  the  house, 
trailing  the  family  to  the  porch,  gently 
readjusting    Julia,     who    was    nearly 
turned  upside  down  by  the  fervor  of 
her    papa    and    mama,    and    informed 
David  that  she  wanted  to  shake  hands. 
Thus  recalled,  David  did  shake  hands, 
and    looked    pleased    when    she    com- 
mented on  how  well  he  was  looking. 
But  in  her  heart.  Connie,  the  young, 
untouched   by   sorrow,   alive   with   the 
passion   for   work,  was  crying  out  in 
resentment.    Big,  buoyant,  active  David 
reduced  to  this!     Carol— radiant,  glow- 
ing,    gleaming     Carol— this     subdued, 
gentle  woman  with  the  thin  face  and 
dark   circles   beneath   her   eyes.     "Oh. 
it  is  wrong,"  thought  Connie — though 
she  still   smiled,   for  hearts  are  mar- 
velous creations,  holding  such  sorrow 
.   and  hiding  it  well. 

When    their    wraps    were    removed, 
Julia  sat  on  David's  table,  with  David's 
hand   squeezing  her  knees,  and   Carol 
clutching  her   feet,  and   with   Connie, 
big  and  bright,  sitting  back  and  watch- 
ing quietly,  and  telling  them  startling 
and    Imaginary   tales   of   the   horrors 
she    had    encountered    on    the    train. 
David  was  entranced,  and  Carol   was 
enchanted.     This  was  their  baby— this 
brilliant,  talented,  beautiful  little  fairy 
—and  Carol  alternately  nudged  David's 
arm  and  tapped  his  shoulder  to  remind 
him  of  the  dignity  of  his  fatherhood. 
But   in   one   little  hour   she   remem- 
bered  that,   after  all,   David   was  her 
Job,  and  even  crowy,  charming  little 


Julia  must  not  crowd  him  aside,  and 
she  hastened  to  prepare  the  endless 
eggnog.  Then  from  the  kitchen  win- 
dow she  saw  the  auto,  still  standing 
before  their  door. 

"Oh,  my  gracious!"  she  gasped.  We 
forgot  that  driver." 

She  got  her  purse  and  hurried  out- 
side, but  the  driver  was  gone,  and  only 
the  car  remained.  Carol  was  too  igno- 
rant of  motor  cars  to  observe  that  it 
was  a  Harmer  Six;  she  only  wondered 
how  on  earth  he  could  go  off  and  for- 
get his  car.  She  carried  the  puzzle  to 
David,  and  he  could  not  solve  it.         ^ 

"Are  you  able  to  walk  at  all,  David? 
asked  Connie. 

"Yes.  indeed,"  he  said,  sitting  up 
proudly.  "I  can  walk  half  a  block  if 
there  are  no  steps  to  climb." 

"Come  out  in  front  and  we'll  investi- 
gate," she  suggested. 

When  they  reached  the  car— and  it 
tDok«time,  for  David  walked  but  slowly 
—he    promptly    looked    at    the    name 

T)late 

"Harmer  Six,"  he  read.    "Why,  this 

is  Jerry's  kind  of  car." 

"Yes,  it  is  his  kind,"  explained  Con- 
nie "He  and  Prudence  sent  this  one 
out  for  you  and  Carol  and  Julia.  They 
have  just  established  an  agency  here, 
and  he  has  made  arrangements  with 
the  dealer  to  take  entire  care  of  it  for 
you,  sending  it  up  when  you  want  it, 
calling  for  it  when  you  are  through, 
keeping  it  in  repair  and  providing  gas 
and  oil- and  the  bill  goes  to  Jerry  in 
Des  Moines." 

One  would  have  thought  enough  hap- 
piness had  come  to  the  health  seekers 
for  one  day.    Carol  would  have  sworn 
she  could  not  possibly  be  one  little  bit 
gladder  than  she  had  been  before,  with 
David  sick,  of  course.    And  now  came 
this!     How  David  would  love  it!     She 
looked  at  her  husband,  happily  potter- 
ing around  the  engine,  turning  bolts 
and  buttons,  as  men  will  do,  and  she 
looked  at  Julia,  proudly  viewing  her 
own  physical  beauties  in  the. shining 
body  of  the  car,  and  she  loked  at  Con- 
nie, with  the  charm  and  glory  of  the 
parsonage  life  clinging  about  her  like 
a  halo.     Then  she  turned  and  walked 
into  the  house  without  a  word.    Under- 
standingly,  David  and  Connie  allowed 
her  to  pass  inside  without  comment. 

"Connie,"  said  David  when  they  were  < 
alone,  "I  believe  God  will  give  you  a 
whole  chest  of  stars  for  your  crown  for 
the  sweetness  that  brought  you  out 
here.  Carol  was  sick  for  something  of 
home.  I  wanted  her  to  go^back  for  a 
visit,  but  she  would  not  leave  me.  But 
she  was  sick.  She  needed  some  outside 
life.  I  can  give  her  nothing;  I  take  my 
life  from  her.  And  she  needed  fresh 
inspiration,  and  you  have  brought  It." 
David  was  silent  a  moment.  "Connie, 
whenever  things  do  get  shadowy  for 
us,  the  clouds  are  pulled  back  so  we 
may  see  the  sun  shining  on  the  slopes 
more  brilliantly  than  ever." 

Turning  quickly,  she  followed  his 
gaze,  and-  a  softness  came  into  her 
eyes  as  she  looked.  Truly,  the  dark- 
ness of  the  canyons  seemed  only  to 
emphasize  the  brightness  of  the  ridges 
above  them. 

She  laid  her  hand  on  David's  arm, 
that  strong,  shapely,  capable  hand,  and 
whispered:  "David,  if  I  might  have 
what  you  and  Carol  have,  if  I  could 
be  happy  in  the  way  that  you  are,  I 
think  I  should  be  willing  to  lose  the 
sunshine  on  the  slopes  and  dwell  en- 
tirely in  the  darkness  of  the  canyons. 
But  I  haven't  got  it;  I  don't  know 
how  to  get  it."  Then  she  added  slowly: 
"But  I  suppose,  having  what  you  two 
have,  one  could  not  lose  the  sunshine 
on  the  slopes." 


CHAPTER  XIX 


BE-CREATION 

Were  you  ever  wakened  In  the  early 
morning  by  the  clear  whistle  of  a 
meadow-lark  over  your  head,  with  the 
rich  scent  of  the  mountain  pines  com- 
ing to  you  on  the  pure,  light  air  of 
a  new  day,  with  the  sun  wrapping  the 
earth  in  misty  blue  and  staining  the 
mountains  with  rose?  To  David,  lying 
on  his  cot  in  the  open  air,  every 
dawning  morning  was  a  new  creation, 
a  brand  new  promise  of  hope.    To  be 


sure  the  enchantment  was  like  to  be 
broken  In  a  moment;  still  the  call  of 
the  morning  had  fired  his  blood  and 
given  him  a  new  impetus — impetus  not 
for  work,  not  for  ambition,  not  for 
activity.  Just  an  impetus  to  lie  quietly 
on  his  cot  and  be  happy. 

The  birds  were  shortly  rivaled  by 
the  sweeter,  dearer,  not  less  heavenly 
voice  of  little  Julia  calling  an  imagin- 
ary dog,  counting  her  mother's  eyes, 
or  singing  to  herself  an  original  im- 
provise upon  the  exalted  subject  of 
two  brown  bugs.  And  a  moment  later 
came  the  sound  of  rapturous  kissing, 
and  Carol  was  awake.  And  before  the 
smile  of  content  left  his  face,  she  stood 
In  the  doorway,  her  face  flushed  with 
sleep,  her  hair  tumbling  about  her 
face,  a  warm  bathrobe  drawn  about 
her.      Always    her    greeting    was    the 

same:  .^        .      ^i. 

"Good     morning,     David.      Another 

glorious   day,  isn't  it?" 

Then  Julia  came  splashing  out  in 
Aunt  Connie's  new  rose-colored  boudoir 
slippers,  with  Connie  in  hot  barefooted 
pursuit.  And  the  new  day  had  begun, 
the  riotous,  delirious  day,  with  Julia 
at  the  helm.  ^  , 

Connie  had  amusing  merry  tales  to 
tell  of  her  work  and  her  friends  and 
the  family  back  home.    And  time  had 
to  be  crowded  a  little  to  make  room 
for   long   drives   in   the   Harmer   Six. 
Carol    promptly    learned    to    drive    it 
herself,  and  David,  tentatively  at  first, 
talked  of  trying  .his"  own  hand  on  it. 
And  finally  he  did,  and  took  a  boyish 
satisfaction  in  his  ability  to  manipu- 
late the  gears.     Oh,  perhaps  it  made 
him  a  Uttlo  more  short  of  breath,  and 
he  found  that  his  nerves  were  more 
highly  keyed  than  in  the  old-time  days 
—anyhow  he  came  home  tired,  hungry, 
ready  to  sleep. 

Even  the  occasional  windy  or  cloudy 
days,  when  the  Harmer  Six  was  left 
wickedly  wasting  in  the  garage,  had 
their  attractions.  How  the  girls  did 
talk!  Sometimes,  when  they  had  fin- 
ished the  dishes,  Carol,  Intent  on  Con- 
nie's story,  stood  patiently  rubbing  the 
dishpan  a  hundred,  a  thousand  times, 
until  David  would  call  pleadingly: 
"Girls  come  out  here  and  talk."  Then, 
recalled  in  a  flash,  they  rushed  out  to 
him,  afraid  the  endless  chatter  would 
tire  him,  but  happy  that  he  liked  to 
hear  it. 

"Speaking  of  lovers."  Connie  would 
begin   brightly— for,  like  so  many  of 
the   very   charming  girls  who   see  no 
charm  in  matrimony,  most  of  Connie's 
conversation     dealt     with     that     very 
subject.    And  it  was  what  her  auditors 
liked  best  of  all  to  hear.    Why.  some- 
times Carol   would   Interrupt  right  in 
the  middle  of  some  account  of  her  suc- 
cess on  the  papers  to  ask  if  a  certain 
man  was  married,  or  young,  or  good 
looking.      After    all.    getting    married 
was  the  thing.     And  Connie  was  not 
sufficiently     enthusiastic    about    that. 
Writing    stories    was    very    well,    and 
poems  and  books  had  their  place,  no 
doubt,  but  Shakespeare  himself  never 
turned  out  a  masterpiece  to  compare 
with  Julia  slttting,  plump  and  happy. 
In  the  puddle  of  mud  to  the  left  of 
the  kitchen  door,  her  round  pink  face 
streaked  and  stained  and  grimy. 

"I  really  did  decide  to  get  married 
once,"  Connie  began  confidentially, 
when  they  were  comfortably  settled  on 
the  porch  by  David's  cot  "It  was 
when  I  was  in  Mount  Mark  one  time. 
Julia  was  so  sweet  I  thought  I  could 
not  possibly  wait  another  minute.  I 
kept  thinking  over  the  men  In  my 
mind,  and  finally  I  decided  to  apply 
my  business  training  to  the  problem. 
Do  you   remember   Dan  Brooks?" 

Carol  nodded  Instantly.  She  remem- 
bered all  the  family  beaus  from  the 
very  beginning.  "A  doctor  now,  Isn  t 
he''  Lives  next  door  to  the  folks  in 
Mount  Mark.  I  used  to  think  you 
would  marry  him,  Connie.  He  is  well 
off,  and  nice,  too.  And  a  doctor  is 
very  dignified."  ^    T^     .^ 

Connie  agreed  warmly,  and  David 
laughed.  All  the  Starrs  had  been  so 
sensible  in  discussing  the  proper  quali- 
fications for  lovers,  and  all  had  Im- 
pulsively married  whenever  the  heart 
dictated. 


"Yes,  that's  Dan.  Did  you  ever 
notice  that  cluster  of  lilac  bushes  out- 
side our  dining-room  window?  Maybe 
you  used  It  in  your  own  beau  days. 
It  is  a  lovely  place  to  sit,  very  ef- 
fective, for  'Dan's  study  overlooks  it 
from  the  upstairs,  and  their  dining- 
room  from  downstairs.  So  whenever 
I  want  to  lure  Dan  I  sit  under  the 
lilacs.    He  can't  miss  me. 

"One  day  I  planted  myself  out  there 
with  a  little  red  note  book  and  the 
telephone  directory.  Dan  and  hla 
mother  were  eating  luncheon.  I  was 
absorbed  in  my  work,  but  just  the  same 
I  had  a  wary  eye  on  Dan.  He  shovel 
back  his  chair,  and  got  up.  Then  he 
kissed  his  mother  lightly,  and  came 
out  the  side  db'br,  whistling.  I  looked 
up,  closed  the  dir^tory,  snapped  the 
lock  on  my  note  book,  and  took  the 
pencil  out  of  my  mouth.  I  said: 
•Hello,  Danny.'  Then  I  shoved  the 
books  behind  me. 

"  'Hello,  Connie.  No,  I  wouldn't  in- 
vite Fred  Arnold  if  I  were  you.  It 
would  just  encourage  him  to  try,  try 
again,  and  It  would  mean  an  additional 
wound  in  the  heart  for  him.  Leave 
him  out.'  ,  , 

"I  frowned  at  him.  'I  am  not  doing 
a  party,'  I  said  coldly. 

"  'No?  Then  why  the  directory? 
You  are  not  reading  it  for  amusement, 

are  you?    You  are  not * 

"  'Never  mind,  Dan.  It  is  my  di- 
rectory, and  If  I  wish  to  look  up  my 

friends ' 

'"Look  up  your  friends!'  Dan  waa 
plainly  puzzled.  'None  of  my  business, 
of  course,  but  It  is  a  queer  notion. 
And  why  the  tablet?  Are  you  taking 
notes?'  He  reached  foi"  the  note  book 
with  the  easy  familiarity  that  people 
use  when  they  have  known  you  all 
your  life.  I  shoved  It  away,  and 
fiushed.a  little.  I  can  flush  at  a 
second's  notice,  Carol.  It  is  very  ef- 
fective in  a  crisis.  I'll  teach  you,  if 
you  like.  It  only  requires  a  little 
imagination." 

Carol  hugged  her  knees,  and  beamea 
at  Connie.  "Go  on,"  she  begged.  '"How 
did  it  turn  out?" 

"  'Well,'  he  said,  'you  must  be  writ- 
ing   a    book.      Are    you    looking    up 
heroes?      Mount    Mark    isn't    tremen- 
dously   rich    in    hero    material.      But 
here  am  I,  tall,  handsome,  courageous.' 
"I    sniffed,    then    I    smiled,    then    I 
giggled.     'Yes,'  I  agreed,  'I  was  look- 
ing up  heroes,  but  not  for  a  book.' 
'"What  for,  then?' 
"  'For  me.' 
"'For  you?' 

"  'Yes,  for  me.  I  want  a  hero  of 
my  own.  Dan,'  I  said  in  an  earnest, 
impressive  manner,  'you .  may  think 
this  Is  very  queer,  and  not  very  modest, 
but  I  need  a  confidant,  and  Aunt  Grace 
would  think  I  am  crazy.  Cross  your 
heart  you'll  never  tell?' 

"Dan  obediently  crossed,  and  I  drew 
out  the  books. 

"  'I  am  going  to  get  married.' 
"Dan   pulled   his   long   members   to- 
gether with  a  jerk,  and  sat  up.    He  waa 

"I  nodded  afilrmatively.  'Yes.  Does 
it  surprise  you?' 

"  'Who  to?'  he  demanded  furiously 
and  ungrammatically. 

"'I  haven't  Just  decided,'  I  vouch- 
safed reluctantly. 

"  'You  haven't — great  Scott,  are  they 
coming  around  In  droves  like  that?' 
He  glanced  down  the  street  as  if  he 
expected  to  see  a  galaxy  of  admirers 
heaving  into  view.  'I  knew  there  were 
a  few  hanging  around,  but  there  aren't 
many  fellows  In  Mount  Mark.' 

"  'No,  not  many,  and  they  aren't  com- 
ing In  droves.    I  am  going  after  them.' 
"Having  known  me  almost  since  my 
toothless  days,  Dan  knew  he  could  only 
wait. 

"  'I  am  getting  pretty  old,  you  know.' 
"He    looked    at    me    critically,    and 
gave  my  age  a  smile. 

"  'I  am  very  much  In  favor  of  mar- 
riage, and  families,  and  such  things. 
I  want  one  myself.  And  if  I  don't 
hurry  up,  I'll  have  to  adopt  it.  There's 
an  age  limit,  you  know.'  " 
"'Age  limit!'  he  exploded. 
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Why 


IF  I  were  inclined  to  sermonize  a  bit,  and  had  the 
time  in  these  strenuous  days  of  farming,  I  might 
do  it  and  take  the  silo  for  my  text,  but  the  silo  is 
such  a  commonplace  thing  to  me  that  instead  of 
preaching  a  sermon  about  it  I  might  find  myself 
wandering  off  into  a  dissertation  about  the  foolish- 
ness of  preaching. 

And  as  a  matter  of  fact  isn't  most 

of  the  preaching  about  agriculture, 

or    our    just    plain,    living-making 

farming,   little   more   than   foolish- 
ness?   It  is  not  the  preaching  that 

we   have   had— and    still   have— we 

want  the  practicing.     So  when  we 

do  run  across  a  man  who  Is  looking 

up  and  wants  to  know,  he  does  not 

ask    us    what    our    theory    is,    but 

rather   what   Is   our   practice.     He 

does  not  say   "What   can   you   tell 


By  W.  F.  McSPARRAN 

as  the  farmers'  working  day,  and  we  are  able  to 
set  the  prices  on  things  we  have  to  buy,  likewise 
on  the  stuff  we  have  to  sell;   and  wear  silk  shirts 


"What?  for  steers?— oh,  yes,  we  were  talking 
about  the  silo"— alas,  the  foolishness  of  preaching! 

Then  again,  as  I  have  done  a  thousand  times,  I 
had  to  tell  that  the  first  great  claim  the  silo  holds 
as  a  modern   farm   institution   is   in   its  economy, 


me,' 


but  in  his  heart  cries  out  to 


(To  he  continued) 


some  one  who  Is  on  the  threshing 
floor  of  actual  endeavor,  "What  can 
you  show  me?" 

Yes,   the  silo  Is   a   commonplace 
thing  to  me.     It  seems  I  have  al- 
ways had  silos.    I  started  with  some 
•kind  of  one  when  every  thing  about 

them    was    entirely    experimental. 

I   have   been   identified    with    their 

evolution.      I    have    had    them    of 

numerous  and  various  kinds— but  I 

have  always  had  one  to  fill,  every 

year  since  I  started  at  filling  them. 

I  had  silos  before  1  had  my  wife, 

and  my  children,  grown  as  tall  and 

much  more  wise  than  I  am,  have  no 

memories  running  back  beyond  the 

time  of  our  filling  silos  and  feeding 

silage. 

Yet  a  man  came  to  me  the  other 
day  and  said,  "Do  you  have  a  silo 
now?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  I  made  answer,  "I  have 
always  had  silos." 

"Do  you  always  fill  your  silo?" 

"Certainly,"  I  said,  with  such  mild 
sarcasm  as  I  allow  myself  to  in- 
dulge in,  "that  Is  what  I  have  It  for. 
I  fllled  silos  before  Bryan  began 
running  for  President,  and  like  him, 
have  been  at  It  ever  since  I  began — 
and  the  end  is  not  yet." 

He  Is  not  of  my  faith  and  utterly 
Ignored  my  reference  to  presidents, 
and  said:    "I  guess  the  silo  Is  the  thing!" 

"Sure  thing,"  I  answered;  "I  could  not  keep 
farming  without  It— and  sometimes  It  is  hard 
sledding  up-hill,  with  It.  Of  course  when  we  have 
things  reorganized,  and  we  are  able  to  do  un- 
restricted collective  bargaining,  and  can  eliminate 
the  middle  man,  and  get  eight  hours  established 


r\torn.r.  r.Ie  0,  Z  uZ.::ZoZ    Z^.::^.  w.o,e  Of  the  beautuu.  corn  p.ant.  wMch 
rcu:::^^^;  ^.  .avo  one  Ms  »n.on  o,  fa.™e.,    o.r  .and  ..  ..J^  ^tZl^.  Tl^ 

absolutely  for  feed— and  eaten. 
There  need  be  no  waste  of  blades 
ripening  and  blowing  away,  no  use- 
less, long  stubbles  left  standing  In 
the  fleld,  no  lonely,  reproachful 
shocks  of  corn  or  fodder  left  stand- 
ing all  through  the  winter   in  the 

field. 

Then  the  crop  is  cut  and  stored 
when  the  plants  have  reached  their 
highest  development  as  carriers  of 
productive  feed— even  the  fiavor  and 
moisture     and     sweetness     of     the 
growing,  living  plant  as  saved  for 
the  enjoyment,  the  health  and  the 
profit  of  the  animal— and  the  keen 
satisfaction  of  the  farmer  in  know- 
ing that  he  has  been  no  waster. 

Further,  the  silo  owner  has  har- 
vested and-  stored  his  crop  more 
cheaply,  as  regards  effort  and  labor, 
than  was  possible  for  him  to  do  by 
any  other  known  method,  and  no 
farmer  has  done  his  best  as  a  good 
farmer  who  has  not  tried  at  least 
to  secure  maximum  returns  from 
minimum  labor. 

Then,    again.    If   he    be   an    alert 
farmer,  and  wise,  not  having  "bitten 
off  more  than  he  can  chew."  he  has 
his  corn  ground  cleared  in  abundant 
season  for  seeding  It  to  fall  sown 
grain.      Of    course    some    rainbow 
chaser    who    should    be    employed 
productively   will    come   along   and 
say   the   farmer  must   not  take   so 
much    interest    In    full    production, 
for  If  he  does  we  can  never  control 
prices:  but  the  wise  farmer  Is  play- 
Ing  for  what  Is  on  the  board,  and 
he  has  a  feeling  that  his  first  busi- 
ness is  to  grow  crops  and  save  them, 
then   feed  or  otherwise  dispose  of 
them  as  best  he  can. 

Now,    the    farmer    has    not    only 
saved    all    the    feeding    value    that 


A  M^  .Uo  t^ay  U  -  «.c«^*>.  -  «•«  "  -  P«>'"»  inv..tm.nt,  and  .v.ry  farm  will  .con  hav.  on. 


and  a  new  mlllenlum  comes  up  with  the  sun  every    -ture  e.a.orat^^^^ 

""llur  it  Tgo^ foVs^L;^:  t7o,  ain't  It?"  ^ t^silo.    H^nce  we  may  say  the  good  silo  not 
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.  doorways  as  they  meet.    Coblenz  Is  a  thriving  toira 

only  saves  all  the  corn  crop  but  actually  adds  to  Its  /y     QlJiYlDSC   Of  GCrmanV  now  with  all  the  gloss  of  the  new  world  and  ift 

feeding  value.  *!        _^lderston  hustle  and  bustle  rubbed  over  the  qualntness  of  the 

Finally,  being  practically  a  green  teed,  retaining  robt.  w.  BAi,DEKaiu  somehow  It  does  not  seem  to  nt  1« 

the  desirable  and  health-glvlng  qualities  of  the  green  pERHAPS  some  o    S-"""  "";"'*»  \"°"  f"^  tt'^^T  It  t  a"tr=^ge  mixture  one  finds  her^ 

plant,  it  is  a  conservator  of  animal  health  during  r    the  country  that  soldier  boys  of  the  U.  S^  A.  ^'^^  J*'^      '  "^^,       /o^ething  new  to  Germany. 

the  long  season  of  winter  feeding.    Unquestionably,  are  policing  along  the  Rhine^   ^""^"M'f. J^^y  an  ice  cream  par"r-witrtheLerican  sign,  too. 

also,  the  succulence  of  silage  while  contributing  to  quarters  and  It  extends  In  ail  d    ections  about  twenty  '^"  "^«  "«^^ J*™'           ..,ce"-Amerlcan    tobacco. 

the  health  and  thrlftiness  of  the  animals  eating  it,  >""»«.«-«''''' «''t*«^'""l'' ^^^f;  ^"^t  chLing    tob^co    and    an    American    movie    with 

helps  recover  from  the  dry  feeds  supplementing  the  to  the  border  of  France      The  fertile  «"1  '°  'h»  .r'./an  reeTs     sta  alongside  are  the  old  German 

Bliage  their  fullest  feeding  contents-more,  indeed,  Rhine   valley,   where     t  is   ^;°;;a   X"f  ■   f   "  ^^  f^eu;  salon-a  fa    cTfrom  o„r  shaving  parlor. 

than  the  most  scienti«c  mixing  and  balancing  wou.d  largely  for  true.  grow,..g  and  th    h  .1    lands  which  fri.eur  ^sa.on  J^/«  ^^^y_^_^^  ^^                ,,„«. 

enable  us  to  recover  or  utilize.                        Penna.  lead^  away  m^  even^  ^^^  ^^^^^  P^^      ^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^__  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  same  German 

that  we  all  think  of  in  connection  with  the  Rhine  grocery    store   that   sold    sauerkraut    to    the   great 

seem  to  be  on  the  steep  slopes  of  the  hillsides.  grandfather  of  the  little  boy  who  is  handing  over 

rM».,,Ks  H  CHESLEY  As   is   usual  Over  Europe,   hand  labor  Is   relied  his  pfennings  for  some  to  take  home  now.     Is  a 

T^TOT  long  ago  Tn  the  course  o^  «  oonversatfon  npon  very  largely  in  all  agHcuiture,  but  the  vine-  --- Jf  °- '--'^^-^  """^  -^^  surroundings. 

N  with  a  neighbor,  he  said  "Oh.   1  can  t  get  a  yards  employ  nothing   but  hand   workers-largely  Coilenz,  Aprtl  6.  11,20. 

catch  of  clover  on  my  farm  now,  but  I  used  to  raise  women      The  ground  has  often   been  terraced   by  . 

two  crops  a  season."    That  expresses  the  experience  quarrying  out  the  rocks  and  building  ''f '^  »^»'»»t  ^   RaSObeiTy    EXpenenCC 

ot»a  great   many   farmers   in   the  Eastern   stale*,  which  the  very  shallow   soil  lodges.     It  « ves  the  ^    *           K               J               f 

What  is  the  reason?     Some  years  ago  the  writer  hillsides  the  appearance  of  being  covered  with  huge 

v^ited  a  new  farming  section,  that  is.  a  section  steps.    The  vines  are  trained  to  stakes  and  pruned 

renfly^cleared  up.     Asked  what  struck  him  most  »?or._nver,  district  Is  famous  for  its  wnean^^ 


Keeping  Up  Red  Clover 


J.  A.  MARTIN 


I  HAVE  cultivated  a  patch  of  about  half  an  acr» 
of  red  raspberries  the  last  three  years.     I  fln<I 


forcibly  about  the  farming,  he  replied  "The  Tuxur- 
iant  growth  of  red  clover."     In  most  Northern  sec- 
tions this  is  true,  red  clover  makes  a  great  growth  ^  ,  *i 
where  the  forests  are  newly  cleared.    This  indicates     very    important    part   of    German    farm    practic 

that,  as  the  farm  is 
■worked,  some  element 
necessary  to  the  growth 
of  the  clover  becomes 
depleted. 

Clover    is    not    neces- 
fearily     a     cure-all     for 
farming  troubles,  but  it 
is  the  basis  of  all  dairy 
and     stock     farming 
throughout  the  country. 
Red  clover  seems  to  be 
better    adapted    to    the 
needs    of    the    Eastern 
states    than    alfalfa    or 
any    of    the    other 
legumes.      To    grow    it 
successfully     the     land 
must    be    well    supplied 
"With   humus,   as   is   the 
case  when  land  is  newly 
cleared.     Liming  is  also 
necessary  in   many  sec- 
tions.     Soil    that    does 
not  produce  a  good  crop 
of  clover  after  the  land 
has  been  well  manured 
with    stable    manure 


the  different  kinds  are  known  by   the  locality   in     them  comparatively  easy  of  culture   prolific  bearer* 

which  the  wine  grapes  are  grown.  and  very  easy  to  sell.     Their  greatest  drawback  i. 

Our  American  farmers  would  do  well  to  copy  one     iheir  perishability.     I  am  convinced  that  the  black. 

hold    up    in    condition    for   a  top   market  at   least 

twenty -four    hourt 


longer    than    the    reda. 
This,     however,     Is    no 
great  difficulty  with  me 
as   I   sell   on   an   estab- 
lished   route    and    have 
orders  for   mine   placed 
in   advance.      I    begin 
picking  as  soon  as  the 
berries  will   part  easily 
from     the     stem,     not 
waiting  until  I  can  get 
a    full    pick,    and    pick 
them     as    late     In     the 
afternoon  as  I  can  and 
get     through     before 
night;    then   take  them 
away  early  next  morn- 
ing.    Tf  I  had  to  ship  I 
would  raise  blacks. 

We  cannot  get  help; 
ray  wife  and  I  all  but 
slept  in  the  berry  field 
for  three  weeks  last 
season.  Children  do 
not  make  satisfactory 
pickers.  The  fruit 
stems  break  like  icicles 

T''^/'h?  wTd^for'acIdity      Drainage  may,  also,  thorough    preparation    of   the   seedbed,    though    we  and  whole  bunches  of  the  green  ones  come  off  with 

should   be  tested  for  ^^^^^^^ .    ^^'^^^^^^^^        ^     j^  ^^^^^  ^^t  want  to  do  it  as  these  Rhine  farmers  do,  one   ripe   berry   unless  they   are,  coaxed   Instead  of 

have  something  to  do  -*^^/j^;  .^'j^^"^  [  ^f  .f^f  ^^^^^  "y  "ng  twic^^^^^               spring,   and   then   bar-  yanked   off.     Youngsters  always  try  to  pick   pink, 

a  good  «^-^-^  ««»-%  J^^\^^;^  roX  with  one  horse  or  cow.     'H.e  quiet  animal  instead  of  reds,  wasting  your  future  pick, 

red   clover.     For   the   flat   ^^^^   ^f  ^J;^";;^  ^l^^'  ^^  ^,J„  ^^^  ^     ^  b^y  ^,  giH.  while  the  man  holds  A   long   rain   on   them   while  turning,   sometime, 

be  substituted.    It  is  al.o  true  that  ^^/J^^^^^J^^^  ^  he  plow  or  harrow  steady  and  another  man  follows  even  a  very  humid  afternoon  will  cause  wUt.  while 

T\H   fid       The     a  lure   of   cfover   oTa  ccrUin     around  with  a  shovel  and  rake  to  see  that  nothing     a    heavy    wind    will    shatter   them   down    1  ke    halK 
lor  the   red.     The   failure   of   clover   ^^   *  ^^"  ,    abundant'  The  only  remedy  is  so  to  gauge  your  planting  that 

'Tt  ''  'oalTn/Tert^iTmlsu'^^^^^^^^^^      takTn         A^rtn  Irm/ muleVofT^^^       some  thousands     you  can  cover  it  every  other  day     When  compelled 
potatoes   oas  and  wheat    if  measures  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  proposition  to     to  hold  over  picked  fruit  I  pour  from  one  box  into 

''^::^:::.^::r:^    .. summer wi.  ^^^r^^^z-^::^:^-:::^  -^rrenrrgrthan .e .acks and brm. 

the  stand  of  ordinary  red  ^^--JP-/ J^^^J^^,^  ^acKin^  whip  doLTt  a  way^^^^^^^^  Mule,  and  I     a  higher  price,  averaging  here  last  year  twenty-five 

"ZTl^T^lZn^:::^^^^^^^  ^-    s^en    m^any    amusing^ncidents    on    the    city     cents  for  blacks  and  thirty  cents  a  box  for  reds. 

h"    but  Itw  years  ago.  but  a  considerable  dairy  streets  where  teams  get  held  up  because  no  army         West  V^rginia.    

herd    has   been   kept   for   many   years.     Red   clover  muleskinner  was  there  to  understand   his   peculiar 

is  one  of  the  most  powerful  allies  of  the  Eastern  temperament.     The  mule  is  not  yet  as  popular  here 
farmer    and    we   must    not   aliow    it   to    deteriorate 

and  die  out. 

The   roots  of  red   clover  penetrate   the  soil  to  a 


Th*  Amtrican  Library  Aatociation  plant  to  carry  book»  to  rtadtr,  who  cannot  ft  to  the  book:     S««  opposite  pagm 


On  account  of  the  large  quantity  of  honey  now 
mTis  humble  half-brother,  the  meek  but' obstinate     being  consumed  by  bakers  and  confectioners,  there 

is  a  distinct  shortage  of  this  sweet  with  a  resulting 


donkey 

d\-h  Tr'or'iirf:;  -n:ing"up-'.u^i:  mo^riied^^r^Trrnr-'hor  r::  rbrhaverreZ^drrres?rinr 

ri.t"e;L:ntrherthrsor;iVh^as  become  occa^^^^ 

rn:.t.r    'on  rilrv  f"arm  Cre  U  HtX'  n^ed  Unl  'samT  .hund:ri:g  a'ong  them!  guided  by  declare  that  caring  for  bees  is  relatively  e..y  worlc 

r    /h      cnn^rMln  trromlabout     ^e  rpnUcation  expert  chauffeurs  in  khaki  and  followed  by  rattling  In  that  it  does  not  require  heavy  labor,  that  the 

lor  this  condition  to  come  about.     The  application  v                ,h„  v   M   r   A    sedate  Cadillacs  of  the  work  may  be  done  by  elderly  men  and  by  women. 

Of  barnyard  manure  adds  the  necessary  humus  and  ^°'/»  '""  ^^//^ 'f,,^,  *,;  ^^^^^^^  Conditions    in    many    place,   are    suitable    for   be* 

If  occasional  liming  is  necessary,  it  should  be  done.  "";*"  "'  ""^^^""'^^^'j;  "^^^^^^^  keeping,    and    the    production    of    honey    may    be 

Insects  and  fungus  disease,  occasionally  play  a  con-  ""*  *^«  P™";"'"'  »  "»?[  'ithoutL  "8  covered  Increased    several    fold    at    a    relatively    low    cort. 

Blderable  part  in  the  decline  of  clover.     Cutting  at  chance  to  get  along  at  all   without  J^'^K  ™'«""  measlni  substitute  for  sugar 

the  proper  time  will  aid  In  checking  this  troubla  with  mud  from  a  passing  car  or  being  crowded  into  Honey  is  always  a  pleasing  substitute  for  sugar. 
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Agriculture  Gets  a  Hearing 

BREAKING   away    from   precedence,   the    United 
States    Chamber    of    Commerce    at    Its    annual 
meeting  a  few  days  ago  in  Atlantic  City,  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history  gave  agriculture  a  place  on 
its  program.     The  four  thousand  members  of  the 
Chamber,  who  attended  from  all  parts  of  this  coun- 
try, represented  the  business  interests  of  the  nation 
and   they  spent  four  days  considering  their  prob- 
lems.   At  one  of  the  erening  meetings  the  secretary 
of  agriculture,  E.  T.  Meredith,  and  the  president  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  J.  R.  How- 
ard, were  on  the  program  to  speak  respectively  on 
"The  Government's  Part  and  The  Farmer's  Part." 
Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes, 
the  new  ambassador  from  Great  Britain,  made  his 
first    public    address    before    the    convention    that 
evening,  which  crowded  the  hall  to  capacity,  and 
Mr.    Meredith    did    not    appear    until    the    fourth 
speaker  and  Mr.  Howard  the  fifth  and  last.     This 
meant  that  a  large  part  of  the  audience     did  not 
hear   these   two   vital   addresses  and   still   have  no 
first-hand    knowledge    of    the    condition    in    which 
American  agriculture,  scientific  and  practical,  now 
finds   itself.     The  secretary  of  agriculture  made  a 
wonderful  speech  on  behalf  of  his  department,  but 
was  more  than  fair  in  pointing  out  that  it  was  really 
the  nation's  department  and  the  business  men  who 
were  enticing  from  it  by  increased  salaries  the  men 
who  had  given  it  their  best  study  were  really,  by 
a  slow  but  sure  process,  cutting  their  own  throats. 
Mr.  Meredith  deplored  and  cited  numerous  examples 
of  the  Insufficient  salaries  paid  by  the  department 
and    tried   to   show   how   one   failure   or   inefficient 
official  did  not  represent  its  entire  workings  or  the 
good  It  has  accomplished.     He  drove  home  several 
truths  of  the  present  conditions  on  the  farm,  but 
courteously  left  to  Mr.   Howard   the  part  expected 
of  him.     We  cannot  expect  to  retain  five  thousand 
dollar  men  for  two  thousand  dollar  salaries  and  in 
our  opinion  the  secretary's  speech  appealed  to  the 
men    he   addressed    because    he    placed    it    upon    a 
purely   business    basis   and    without   doubt   it   will 
react  favorably  If  not  quickly  for  the  advancement 
of  agriculture.    Mr.  Howard  presented  without  var- 
nish the  conditions  farmers  have  to  face  today  and 
spoke  for  an  agricultural  policy  whicb  will  enable 
them  to  continue  in  business  and  place  this  country 


in  an  independent  world  position  where  every  class 
has  equal  opportunity.  Both  men  gave  agriculture 
in  this  country  a  boost  which  it  has  needed  for  a 
long  time  before  the  eyes  of  big  business.  Prdper 
publicity  has  long  been  one  of  the  great  needs  of  our 
greatest  industry,  but  as  the  units  are  becoming 
more  and  more  organized  facts  are  being  presented 
to  the  public  which  in  time  cannot  help  winning 
for  the  cause,  although,  because  ^^he  late  start,  it 
might  seem  at  times  as  if  the  ^)rt  was  useless. 

A  Solution  for  the  Labor  Problem 

AFTER  reading  the  newspaper  reports  of  a  de- 
creased winter  wheat  acreage,  farm  population 
and  male  Immigration  coupled  with  reduced  crops, 
increased  public  sales  and  diminishing  dairy  herds, 
a  city  gentleman  out  In  Ohio  is  getting  scared  about 
what  he  Is  going  to  have  to  eat  and  writes  to  his 
favorite  evening  daily  paper  with  a  plan  to  prevent 
such    an    unfortunate    condition    continuing.      An 
editor's  note  at  the  beginning  of  the  article  clearly 
states  that  the  paper  assumes  no  responsibility  for 
the  opinions   expressed,   so  the  gentleman   has  to 
plead   his   own    case.     Here   are   the   exact   words 
he  uses.  "The  writer  is  a  pronounced  optimist,  but 
finds  little  cheer  in  above  facts.    If  farmer  competes 
with    industrial    wages   of   $8    and    $10   daily,   sky- 
rocketing will  go  food  prices;  if  he  does  not  obtain 
labor    'food    famine'    prices   inevitable.      I    suggest 
following   general   plan   as   remedy,   limited    space 
forbidding   details.     Use   the   convicts   of   counties, 
states    and    federal    government    for    farm    labor, 
placing  the  present  farm  help  as  bosses  and  Instruc- 
tors of  the  convicts.    Give  farmers  privilege  obtain- 
ing convict  labor  at  low  wage  rate  to  cover  actual 
expense  of  guards,  transportation  and  perhaps  slight 
stipend  to  convict    (or  reduced  time  of  sentence) 
for  extra  effort.     If  vacant  houses  in  farming  dis- 
tricts not   ample,   house  convicts  in   tents   or  tem- 
porary   sheds   or   transport    daily    in    trucks    from 
prison  where  distance  allows.     Time  is  essence  of 
feasibility    in    above    plan.      Red    tape    should    be 
slashed  to  minimum.    Days  count.    Quick  efficiency 
needed    to   combat   alarming   emergency    becoming 
daily  more  serious."    It  would  be  useless  to  attempt 
to  answer  such  an  absurd  argument  here,  farmers 
know  the  answer  and  the  people  who  read  the  plan 
and  possibly  applauded  it  would  never  see  our  reply. 
But  whither  are  we  drifting  when  city  papers  even 
print    such    stuff,    even    if    they    don't   endorse    it. 
Farmers  are  asked  to  buy,  in  fact  are  compelled  to 
buy,  goods  produced  from  the  eight  and  ten  dollar 
industrial  wages,  so  why  should  we  use  convicts  to 
make  cheap  food?     One  county,  to  our  knowledge, 
during    the    war    rented    farms    and    worked    the 
prisoners  on  them,  producing  large  amounts  of  food 
stuffs  at  practically  no  cost.    When  It  came  time  to 
sell    the    produce   they    actually    underbid    farmers 
with  the  same  kind  of  goods,  who  had  to  make  a 
profit  to  pay  among  other  things  the  county  taxes 
to  keep  the  prisoners.     Why  not  put  the  prisoners 
in  the  Industrial  plants?    But  we  are  starting  what 
we  said  we  would  not  do,  so  think  It  out  for  yourself. 


Books  for  Everybody 

THE  American  Library  Association,  consisting  of 
four  thousand  librarians  in  the  United  States, 
has  launched  a  campaign  with  the  Idea  of  making 
available  books  for  everybody.  Of  course.  It  does 
not  expect  to  do  this  all  at  once,  but  with  a  fund 
of  $2,000,000  in  the  next  three  years  it  has  high 
hopes  of  materially  Increasing  the  reading  of  good 
books  throughout  the  nation.  The  money  is  to  be 
raised  through  the  established  libraries  and  spent 
in  ways  their  experience  has  shown  them  it  will  do 
the  most  good.  Country  people  will  benefit  by  the 
establishment,  in  certain  sections,  of  traveling  libra- 
ries, which  have  already  proved  their  usefulness,  and 
the  upbuilding  of  local  libraries.  Recent  figures 
have  shown  that  2170  out  of  the  approximately 
three  thousand  counties  In  the  United  States  do  not 
have  a  public  library  of  five  thousand  volumes  or 
more.  A  lamentable  fact  when  we  stop  to  realize 
the  value  of  books  in  creating  a  high  type  of 
citizenship.     An  efficient  library,  often  referred  to 


as  the  people's  university,  can  be  a  big  help  In  giving 
us  a  clear  thlnl^ing,  intelligent  population  and  over- 
come much  of  the  unrest  and  propaganda  which  is 
appearing  on  all  sides  to  weaken  our  national  life. 
That  people  will  read  if  given  the  chance  was  proven 
during  the  war  when  more  than  seven  million  books 
were  supplied  to  the  soldiers  by  the  American 
Library  Association  and  eagerly  read.  Immigrants 
coming  to  find  a  home  here  ought  to  be  able  to  read 
In  their  own  tongue  our  ideals  and  traditions; 
workers  ought  to  have  technical  books;  the  blind 
are  entitled  to  more  books  in  their  Braille  type, 
so  the  association  has  plenty  of  opportunities  to 
carry  on  its  work  and  with  sufficient  funds  ought 
to  be  able  to  make  a  considerable  showing  in  the 
reading  habits  of  the  people. 

Starting  to  Save  at  the  Wrong  Place 

UNCLB  SAM  has  realized  that  he  has  to  start 
cutting  down  expenses  and  he  is  to  be  com- 
mended, but  sometimes  it  seems  as  if  he  began  at 
the   wrong   end.     One   of  the  latest   things   to  be 
classed    as    something   we   can    do    without   Is    the 
Journal  of  Agricultural  Research,  published  by  the 
Department    of    Agriculture.      It    is    said    that   the 
appropriation  for  this  technical  publication  Is  only 
$20,000.  but  still  the  Senate  and  House  committees 
on    printing    are    considering    the    advisability    of 
"saving"  this  amount  for  another  use.    This  journal 
Is  seldom  seen  by  the  general   reader  as  It  is  the 
medium  through  which  scientific,  experimental  and 
research   work  of  the  different  colleges  Is  dissem- 
inated to  those  working  along  these  lines.     While 
it  is  a  scientific  publication,  not  only  the  farmer, 
but  the  nation,  is  vitally  interested  In  its  continu- 
ance.     Farmers    today    could .  no    more    get    along 
without  the   scientists   than   our   forefathers   could 
do    without   the   ax   to   clear    the   original    forests. 
Every  year  we  have  new  and  difficult  problems  and 
pests  to  meet,  besides  the  old  ones,  which  always 
clamor  for  a  solution.     If  Congress  sees  fit  to  stop 
the  very  fountainhead  of  this  work  it  will  not  be 
long  before  Its  effect  will  be  felt  all  along  the  line 
by  those  who  are  dependent  on  agriculture,  and  that 
means  all  of  us. 

A  Good  Drive  for  Good  Roads 

FOLLOWING  one  of  our  war-learned  lessons  of 
having  special  days  set  aside  for  drives  to 
vividly  bring  things  to  public  attention.  May  17  to 
22  has  been  set  apart  as  "National  Ship  by  Truck — 
Good  Roads  Week."  Every  possible  agency  has 
been  enlisted  to  boost  these  two  modern  ideas  dur- 
ing this  period.  Even  the  clergymen  of  every 
denomination  have  had  called  to  their  attention  the 
"relation  between  good  roads  and  right  living  and 
good  roads  and  Christian  progress,"  with  the  request 
that  May  16  be  known  as  Good  Roads  Sunday.  For 
city  people  it  doesn't  matter  much  how  the  roads 
are  when  they  want  to  go  to  church,  but  in  the 
country  it  is  different.  There  is  a  direct  relation 
between  roads  and  church  attendance,  so  that  every- 
thing we  can  do  to  improve  the  one  will  affect  the 
other,  thus  making  the  road  problem  not  only  a 
business  matter,  but  a  social  and  religious  necessity. 


Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

The  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  has  just 
Issued  new  four-page  spraying  circulars  for  peaches, 
cherries,  plums,  pears,  apples  and  quinces.  These 
supersede  earlier  circulars  on  the  same  subjects  and 
give  the  latest  Ideas  on  this  subject  for  New  Jersey 
conditions.  A  copy  of  any  of  them  may  be  obtained 
by  addressing  the  Extension  Department,  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 

In  these  days  when  feeding  costs  are  so  high  It 
pays  to  feed  intelligently,  and  a  careful  reading  of 
Farmers'  Bulletin  743,  "The  Feeding  of  Dairy. 
Cows,"  will  be  time  well  spent.  This  28-page  bul- 
letln  just  received  is  a  revision  of  one  issued  a  few 
years  ago  and  Tarings  the  subject  right  up  to  date. 

The  foregoing  farmers'  bulletin  may  be  obtained 
free  by  addressing  the  Division  of  Publication, 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Washington,  D.  C 
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Success  with  Soy  3eans  and  Cow  Peas 

JOHN  DAY 


JOHN 

Timeliness  in  planting  soy  beans  and 
cow  peas  for  hay,  so  that  the  roughage 
will  mature  and  be  ready  for  harvest 
while  the  sun  is  still  strong  and  power- 
ful, so  as  to  wilt  the  green  stuff  ex- 
peditiously and  in  order  to  favor  crop 
harvest  before  the  equinoctial  rains  of 
autumn  occur,  is  a  fundamental  factor 
in  the  success  of  the  crop.  The  writer 
prefers  soy  beans  to  cowpeas  for  hay 
making  because  the  beans  are  rela- 
tively frost  resistant  as  compared  with 
cow  peas,  which  succumb  to  the  first 
touches  of  cold  weather.  Beans  can 
be  planted  several  weeks  earlier  than 
peas  in  the  spring,  while  they  usually 
can  stand  in  the  field  before  being 
harvested  a  correspondingly  longer 
period  in  the  fall. 

I  plant  soy  beans  generally  the  same 
time  as  I  plant  corn,  about  the  second 
week  in  May.  The  average  popular 
varieties  of  beans  require  from  90  to 
100  days  to  mature  a  good  crop  of  hay. 
The  beans  are  ripe  and  ready  to  cut 
•when  about  one-third  of  the  pods  have 
turned  straw  color  and  the  beans  rattle 
In  their  pods.  I  cut  the  beans  as  early 
In  the  morning  as  the  dew  is  off  the 
hay,  so  that  the  roughage  can  wilt  in 
the  swath,  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
afternoon  the  hay  may  be  raked  into 
windrows,  and  the  next  day  cocked  up 
in  small  shocks  containing  about  150 
pounds  apiece.  1  never  cock  up  the 
hay  until  it  is  thoroughly  dry  f^o  that 
it  rattles  when  handled  on  a  fork.  1 
make  my  cocks  very  steep,  and  top 
them  off  well  so  that  they  will  shed 
water,  and  dress  down  the  sides  in 
good  shape. 

I  have  found  it  difficult  to  cure  soy 
bean  hay  when  grown  alone,  due  to  the 
fact  that  this  material  in  the  cock  will 
Boak.  up  rain  like  a  sponge.  If  the 
weather  Is  Inclement  during  the  hay 
harvest  season.  The  same  is  also  true 
of  cow  pea  hay,  another  disadvantage 
of  growing  cow  peas  for  hay  being 
that  the  vining  nature  of  the  plants 
makes  mowing  difficult.  The  writer 
always  likes  to  grow  soy  beans  or  cow 
peas  In  combination  with  sorghum, 
about  five  or  six  pecks  of  the  legumin- 
ous crop  to  one  peck  of  sorghum  per 
acre  sown  broadcast  in  a  grain  drill. 
The  sorghum  makes  a  dense,  rank 
growth,  which  enables  the  grower  to 
make  better  cocks  which  will  be  more 
resistant  to  bad  weather.  Furthermore, 
this  combination  generally  makes  a 
larger  yield  of  hay  than  do  either  the 
beans  or  peas  when  grown  alone. 

If  soy  bean  and  sorghum  hay  Is  stored 
in  the  mow  In  a  well-cured  condition 
there  is  little  danger  of  spontaneous 
combustion  or  fire  fanging  developing. 
However,  if  the  green  stuff  is  not  prop- 
erly wilted  and  cured  it  is  liable  to 
heat  and  spoil.  The  writer  makes  a 
practice  of  sprinkling  several  handfuls 
of  salt  over  each  load  of  hay  as  It  Is 
stored  in  the  mow,  while  in  case  the 
roughage  is  not  well  cured,  he  some- 
times places  alternate  layers  of  straw 
and  hay  in  the  mow,  so  that  the  dry 
rtraw  will  absorb  some  of  the  surplus 
moisture  of  the  hay  and  prevent  heat- 
ing. Furthermore,  using  the  straw  In 
this  manner  increases  its  palatabillty 
and  makes  the  live  stock  relish  the 
material  more  highly. 

The   writer   always   places   a   large 


canvas  in  the  frame  of  each  hay 
wagon  which  he  uses  to  haul  bean 
and  sorghum  hay,  In  order  to  prevent 
the  waste  and  loss  of  the  beans  which 
shatter  in  handling  the  hay  onto  and 
off  of  the  wagons.  The  hay  is  usually 
so  heavy  and  rank  that  it  cl^ot  be 
handled  on  a  hay  loader,  although 
where  the  soy  beans  or  cow  peas  are 
grown  alone  the  hay  loader  can  be 
employed.  Two  wagons  are  used,  and 
either  two  teams  of  horses  or  an  auto- 
mobile or  truck  are  used  to  haul  the 
hay  wagons  to  the  barn. 

Some  recommend  cocking  soy  bean 
or  cow  pea  hay  up  on  racks  in  order 
to  cure  It.  It  takes  lots  of  time  to 
handle  the  hay  on  these  racks,  and 
this  is  another  reason  why  the  writer 
grows  the  crop  with  sorghum,  as  the 
dense  growth  of  cane  aids  in  making 
better  and  more  substantial  weather- 
resistant  cocks.  In  all  cases  if  the  hay 
gets  wet  in  the  windrow  or  swath,  it 
should  be  tedded  or  else  turned  over 
with  forks  by  hand  so  that  it  will  dry 
out  again.  Extra  work  in  this  regard 
often  will  save  hay  which  otherwise 
will  deteriorate,  due  to  the  water 
damage.  Haying  is  a  farm  job,  like 
most  others,  which  will  end  well  if  It 
Is  begun  well  and  continued  well  up  to 
the  time  of  completion.     ,    Virginia. 

Experiences  with  Landlords 

DAXIKL    PROW.WT 


Go  with  me  on  a  day»s  journey  by 
auto  into  any  part  of  the  country,  even 
If  I  am  not  familiar  with  local  con- 
ditions there,  and  I  can  point  out  In 
nearly  every  case  the  farm  that  is 
owned  and  operated  by  the  same 
person,  and  the  one  that  Is  operated 
by  the  tenant.  This  does  not  require 
any  mind  reading,  second  sight,  nor 
any  other  supernatural  powers,  for  in 
nearly  every  case  the  mark  of  the 
tenant  farmer  is  as  plain  as  if  the  farm 
was  lettered  so  that  everyone  passing 
can  read  this  message,  "The  owner 
does  not  reside  here."  This  subject  Is 
often  brought  up  in  the  pages  of  the 
agricultural  press,  and  in  most  cases 
we  read  of  the  careless  and  ignorant 
tenant,  who  is  interested  in  getting 
only  a  living  for  himself  for  a  period 
of  one  year  on  the  farm  he  is  oper- 
ating, and  cares  nothing  whatever  If 
he  leaves  the  farm  at  the  end  of  the 
year  in  such  condition  that  the  next 
tenant  cannot  put  it  on  a  profit-paying 
basis. 

I  The  first  sign  I  can  show  the  visitor 
of  the  fact  that  the  owner  of  the  farm 
is  a  non-resident  is  the  unkept  road- 
side, the  fences  falling  into  decay,  and 
the  fence  row  overgrown  with  weeds 
and  brush.  Another  unfailing  sign  is 
the  absence  of  paint  on  the  farm  build- 
ings, most  of  which  age  and  decay  very 
rapidly  under  the  tenant  farmer's  care. 
Another  sign  is  the  weed-grown  and 
uncared  for  lawn,  a  muddy  and  neg- 
lected barnlot,  barn  doors  off  the  track, 
and  many  other  like  matters  too 
numerous  to  mention.  During  the 
growing  season  the  crops  on  those 
farms  also  show  how  the  farm  is  being 
managed,  as  in  very  few  cases  is  there 
any  new  fertility  added  to  the  soil, 
and  of  course  such  land  cannot  pro- 
duce crops  with  adjoining  land  where 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  keep  the 


soil  in  a  high  state  of  fertility.  Dur- 
ing rainy  seasons  such  farms  are  often 
flooded  with  water  long  after  other 
fields  are  dry  enough  for  cultivation, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  proper  drainage. 
The  most  common  question  will  be: 
"Why  do  not  these  tenants  do  some- 
thing to  overcome  these  troubles,  and 
produce  good  crops  Instead  of  poor 
ones."  This  Is  what  I  shall  endeavor 
to  explain  as  I  go  on. 

In  order  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the 
tenant's  viewpoint  of  the  matter,  let  us 
first  consider  why  it  is  that  the  owner 
of  the  farm  is  a  non-resident.  In  some 
cases  advancing  age  or  ill  health  has 
compelled  the  owner  to  abandon  the 
farm  and  seek  lighter  work  or  else 
retire  from  active  work  altogether.  It 
has  been  my  experience  that  only  In 
rare  cases  are  these  owners  difficult  to 
please  by  a  tenant  willing  to  go  half 
way.  Then  we  have  a  younger  class 
of  non-resident  land  owners  who  have 
abandoned  the  farm  for  various  rea- 
sons. These  men,  while  they  may  have 
been  fairly  successful  on  the  farm  at 
the  time  of  retirement,  having  aban- 
doned five  years  or  more  agfl  when 
farming  conditions  presented  quite  a 
different  problem  from  what  they  do 
today,  are  out  of  step  with  rural  con- 
ditions, and  have  only  a  vague  idea  of 
the  many  perplexing  problems  beset- 
ting the  tenant  of  this  age. 

In  this  section  of  the  country  most 
landlords  prefer  cash  rental  when  it 
can  be  obtained.  The  sum  demanded 
ranges  from  eight  to  twenty  dollars  per 
acre  per  year,  depending  mostly  on  the 
condition  of  the  farm  and  the  fertility 
of  the  soil.  It  Is  sometimes  amusing 
to  the  tenant  to  see  the  enormous 
value  some  of  these  non-resident  land- 
lords place  on  their  farms  when  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  cash  rental 
with  a  prospective  tenant.  Often  the 
only  argument  that  can  be  advanced 
to  justify  the  asking  of  high  rents  is 
the  fact  that  an  adjoining  farm  has 
been  rented  at  the  same  price,  the  non- 
resident owner  setting  up  the  plea  that 
the  soil  is  identically  the  same.  This 
may  be  true,  but  the  non-resident 
owner  falls  to  consider  that  the  owner 
of  the  other  farm  mentioned  has  kept 
pace  with  rural  conditions,  and  knows 
what  it  takes  to  keep  a  farm  produc- 
tive, and  has  kept  It  so  regardless  of 
expenses.  He  can  then  ask  a  higher 
rental  and  get  It  because  the  farm  Is 
worth  more  and  the  tenant  Is  not 
taking  so  many  chances  of  a  crop 
failure.  Cash  rental  places  all  the 
possibility    of    crop    failures   and    loss 

(Concluded  on  pace  174)    * 
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Water  Supply  from  Hydraulic  Ram 


C.  H.  THOMAS 


The  question  of  an  adequate  and 
economical  water  supply  for  the  farm 
1b  an  important  factor.  Outside  of  a 
natural  flow,  the  hydraulic  ram  is  the 
most  economical.  It  does  not  need 
Bteam  or  electricity  to  help  it  run, 
but  uses  the  force  of  gravity.  In  in- 
stalling a  ram,  there  are  certain  nat- 
ural laws  which  have  to  be  followed,  or 
the  plant  will  not  prove  a  success. 

Here  are  the  three  principal  factors: 
The  proper  amount  of  water,  the 
proper  fall  of  the  feed  pipe,  and  the 
proper  length  and  size  of  the  feed  pipe. 
One  ram  I  have  in  mind,  which  was 
installed  about  a  year  ago  under  ad- 
verse circumstances.  Is  working  suc- 
cessfully today.  There  was  an  eleva- 
tion of  some  110  feet  to  be  overcome 
in  a  distance  of  about  800  feet.  The 
owner  first  tried  a  certain  make  of 
ram  without  success.  Then,  not  to  be 
outdone,  he  put  in  another  make  with 
a  feed  pipe  150  feet  long  and  three 
inches  in  diameter.  With  this  he  got 
about  a  seven-foot  fall  from  the  top  of 
the  head  box  to  the  ram,  which  proved 
to  give  sufficient  power  to  the  ram  to 
overcome  the  resistance  or  weight  of 
the  45-pound  back  pressure  existing 
in  the  rise  pipe. 

In  our  case  there  was  a  nice  spring 
of  fresh,  sparkling  water  that  we 
wanted  to  use.  We  put  in  a  ram  so 
that  we  could  make  use  of  this  supply. 
The  water  from  this  spring  is  brought 
about  300  feet  through  a  one-inch  pipe, 
by  gravity,  and  enters  the  ram.  There 
it  receives  the  force  of  the  water  from 
the  feed  pipe,  and  Is  forced  first  into 
the  air  chamber,  then  into  the  rise 
pipe.  Mid  finally  up  to  the  cistern.  To 
the  novice  or  one  not  acquainted  with 
this  form  of  water  power  a  ram  may 
seem  a  mystery.  But  it  Is  simple 
enough. 

When  a  column  of  water  In  a  pipe 
is  suddenly  stopped  by  the  closing  of 
the  outlet  valve  in  the  ram,  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  water  opens  a  valve 
into  the  air  chamber.  A  certain 
amount  of  water  rushes  through,  and 
at  the  same  instant  the  water  rebounds 
In  the  feed  pipe,  letting  the  air  cham- 
ber close  and  hold  what  had  gone 
through.  The  pressure  of  water  taken 
off,  the  outlet  valve  suddenly  opens, 
and  the  water  starts  down  the  feed 
pipe  again.  The  operation  is  repeated 
again  and  again,  and  the  ram  is  kept 
pumping  the  water  as  though  by  per- 
petual motion,  up  the  long  grade  to  the 
cistern,  day  in  and  day  out,  with  but 
little  attention  paid  to  it 

Occasionally  a  new  gasket  or  fwme- 
thing  of  that  sort  is  needed,  but  that 
is  all.  The  hydraulic  ram  is  a  time 
and  money  saver,  and  of  great  value 
to  any  farm  where  the  conditions  are 
right. 

The  office  of  the  air  chamber  in  the 
ram  is  to  contain  a  certain  amount  of 
air.  This  forms  a  cushion  when  com- 
pressed by  the  weight  of  the  water  in 
the  rise  pipe,  and  exerts  a  spring-like 
action  on  the  water,  forcing  it  out  at 
the  cistern  in  a  steady  stream.  A  ram 
derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that 
it  rams  or  forces  part  of  the  water 
that  operates  it  to  a  higher  level  than 
/Vhe  source  of  supply.  Since  it  wastes 
*  f^  considerable  portion  of  the  water  ita 
securing    power    to    elevate    the    re- 


mainder, there  must  be  good  drainage 
at  the  place  where  the  ram  is  located. 
The  flow  required  to  operate  a  ram 
is  from  one-half  gallon  per  minute  ui>- 
ward,  and  the  ram  must  be  at  least 
two  feet  below  and  ten  feet  away  from 
the  source  of  supply,  so  as  to  give  the 
water  an  opportunity  to  gain  momen- 
tum. There  are  various  standard  rules 
for  determii^ing  the  best  position  of 
the  ram  with  relation  to  the  supply 
and  point  of  delivery.  The  speed  may 
also  be  varied  to  pump  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  water  when  the  supply  is 
limited,  or  to  pump  it  faster  when 
there  is  an  abundance.    Pennsylva/nia, 


Gasoline  Engine  Trouble 

DANIEL  PBOWANT 

Improper   valve  -setting   is  a  quite 
common  engine  trouble,  and  while  it 
probably  does  not  do  the  engine  much 
harm  to  run  It  this  way,  tho  owner 
is  not   apt  to  do   so,   as   it   will   not 
give  any  power,  if  it  can  be  persuaded 
to  start  at  all.     It  can  be  readily  de- 
tected by   the  loss   of  power  and  by 
blue  smoke  being  blown  back  through 
the  carburetor.    On  a  one-cylinder  en- 
gine there  will  be  found  two  of  these 
valves,  and  in  each  valve  there  is  a 
slot  for  a  screwdriver.    The  valves  are 
located  In  the  cylinder  head,  and  when 
they   give  trouble  the  head  must  be 
taken  off  and  the  valves  ground  Into 
the  setting  so  that  they  flt  perfectly. 
To  do  this,  secure  the  head  in  a  vise 
or  some  other  place  where  it  will  be 
held  solid,  smear  the  surface  of  the 
valve  seat  with  valve  grinding  com- 
pound, and  by  using  a  screwdriver  bit 
in  the  brace,  valves  can  be  grouud  Just 
as  well  at  home  as  in  a  garage  or  re- 
pair shop.    Do  not  use  too  much  pres^ 
sure,  and  examine  the  valve  frequently 
to   see   how   much   progress   Is   being 
made.    As  soon  as  an  unbroken  bright 
ring  can  be  seen  entirely  around  the 
valve  seat,  the  valve  will  work,  even 
if  the  ring  is  as  flne  a«  a  thread,  but 
it  is  better  to  work  until  a  good,  well- 
developed  ring  shows,  as  the  job  will 
then  last  much  longer.    Before  putting 
on  the  head,  all  parts  should  be  care- 
fully washed  with  kerosene  to  remove 
all  traces  of  the  valve  grinding  com- 
pound, for  if  any  of  It  gets  into  the 
cylinder  it  will  cut  the  walls  out  in  a 
short  time.  Ohio. 


Estimates  show  that  Pennsylvania 
had  22,900  acres  of  dry  or  field  beans 
In  1919.  Assuming  that  the  average 
yield  was  eleven  bushels  per  acre  and 
the  average  price,  four  dollars  per 
bushel,  which  is  only  reasonable  and 
fair,  the  crop  was  worth  over  a  million 
dollars.  Bean  production  is  only  a  side 
line  in  Pennsylvania  agriculture. 

Birds  are  good  neighbors.  Nest 
boxes  should  be  in  place  for  them.  A 
bird  bath  for  the  hot  days  of  next 
summer  might  be  planned  now.  Pub- 
lication F.  76  from  the  college  of  agri- 
culture at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  tells  how  birds 
aid  agriculture. 

A  convenient  way  to  apply  lime  Is 
before  or  Immediately  after  the  com 
crop  Is  planted;  then  the  lime  may  bo 
worked  into  the  soil  by  the  successive 
corn  cultivation. 


NEWWAYofHeatinq 
^  m  cellarless  Houses 


iComplete  outfit  of 
I  I  Hot  Water  Heat 


<3 


The  outfit  conrista  of  an  IDBAL-Arcola 
Radiator-Boiler  and  4, 5,  or  6  AMERICAN 
Radiators  and  Special  Bzpansion  Tank— 
cvenrthing  except  labor,  i^pe  and  fittinn, 
which  any  local  dealer  will  supply.  See 
prices  below  for  various  sizes  of  outfits. 


Here  is  the  greatest  comfort  for  farm  life  offered  to  you  at  pre-wat 
price.  The  IDEAL-Arcola  heating  outfit  will  never  wear  out.  It 
will  outlast  the  building  itself.  There  is  no  other  contrivance  which 
will  heat  your  home  with  as  much  economy  in  the  use  of  fuel. 
Nothing  else  is  as  safe  or  as  easy  to  run.  It  is  the  solution  of  the 
farm-house-heating-problem. 

IDEAL-Arcola  Radiator-Boiler 
Farm  Home  Heating  Outfits 


Abv  Daalav  will  fonush  In  sixaa  to  soil  rooms  and  cKmAtie  eonditioBS. 


ft.  of  Radiatioo 


f   No.  1-B  SiM  IDEAL-AreoU  widi  100  sq.  ft 
For       I      "    2-B     *•         ^'^     -  "     ISO       - 

M    2_S     M  M  M  M     250       ••  •" 

••    S-B     ••••••••     300       *  ** 

No.  1-A  SiM  IDEAL- ArcoU  with  13Ss«.  ft.  af  lUdiatiea 
••     2.A     ••••"•«      200 

••    a.A     ••••••••      268       ••  •• 

M     Tjt      M  M  M  M      230        **  ** 

-     8-A     ••••••-     400       ••  ••  Mf 

Prices  include  Bzpansioa  Tank  and  Drain  Valve.  Prices  do  not  include  labor,  pipe  and 
flttings.  Radiatioo  is  of  regular  38-in.  height  3-colunm  AMERICAN  Peerless,  in  sizes 
•s  needed  to  suit  your  rooms.    EASY  PAYBIBNTS.  if  desired.    Outfits  shipped  com« 


Soft 
Coal 


Hard 
Coal 


$131 

163 
1»8 
234 
270 
$180 
191 
234 
279 
327 


Shipped  complete  for  immediate  installation 

The  beauty  of  the  IDEAL-Arcola  method  is  that  no  cellar  is  needed.  Everytliing 
is  on  one  floor.  The  Areola  it  placed  in  any  room  tliat  has  a  chimney  connectioo. 
No  running  to  cellar.  --..^ 

Same  water  is  used 
over  and  over  again 
for  years.  No  fire  risk. 

Buy  now  at  pre- 
sent  attractive 
prices  for  outfits 
complete! 

IDBAL-Arcola  outfits  con- 
sist  of  the  boiler  and  radia- 
tors  to  heat  various 
size  houses.  Write  us  your 
requirements!  Unlike 
stoves,  there  are  no  coal- 
gas  lesks  into  the  living- 
rooms.  The  IDBAL-Arcola 
delivers  the  soft,  radiant 
warmth  of  hot  water — not 
the  dry  burnt-out  atmos- 
phere of  stove  heating. 
There  is  no  fire  risk  to 
building  —  no  danger  to 
children  —  fire  lasts  for 
hoursl  The  Areola  bums 
bard  or  toft  coal. 


Catalog  showing  open  views  of  houses,  %rith  the  IDEAL* 
Areola  Boiler  in  position  will  be  mailed  (free).    Write  today 


Simple  way  of  heating  a  5 -room  cellarless  cottage  by  IDBAL. 
Areola  Radiator-Boiler  and  4  AMERICAN  Radiators  Ask  for 
catalog  (free)  showing  open  views  of  heating  layouts  of  4-(  S-*  6-« 
and  7-room. 


Sold  by  an  dealers. 

No  exclusive 

agents. 


AMRICANl^IATOR  COMPANY 


Write  to 

Department  V-4S 

Chicago 


SdTe  25  %on  Roofing 


ICElfTUBT  BoU  Kooflng  is  sold  direct 
Ifrom  f setoryto  yoa.  Best  and  cheapest  inAmeriea 
|Lonagnarant««.  Fr«i«ht  paid.  14  tbippinK  points. 
ICDCC  Send  for  samples,  catalog  and  bwffsin 
!•  Wtt  pHces.    Writetodar.  ^  ,. 

ICElfTURTMF6.60.232  ■ttrofolllas  ild(.  E.StLoutt.UI. 

HAY   AND  POTATOES 

Poultry   and  all   produce  wanted  at  market  prices. 

Good,  steady,  active  demand. 

OlBBS  *  BRO..  323  N.  Front  St..  Philadelphia. 


A  sriertsd  list,  indad- 
log;  Rvcrbsarsrs.  Wa 
havf  a  Hne  lot  to  offer  at  wholMle  price. 
UCncTlQI  C  Dl  AilTC  '^1'  kinds  grown  from  sa* 
V  tut  I  ADLt  rLAH  I O  ie,ted  seed.  Oet  our  pilca 
on  plants  cent  bv  Parcel  Post,  prepaid.  Catalog  fiaSb 
C.  E.  FIELD.  Bowcll,  H.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Tomato  and  Cabbage  Plants 

Early  J»-ih«'v.  Charleston  Wakefield  and  Flatdutch 
("iibiiaKe.  stone  Karliann  and  I.lvtnKSton  Globe  To- 
niHto.  ICO  for.SOr.;  .SOti  for  fl  75;  1000  for  f3.25;  postpaid. 
By  expresH.  colU-ct.lOOU  for  tl.75;  5000for|7.60.  Satla- 
factlon  euaranteed.    Addrean. 

W.  ■.  BEABDIN,  TIFTON,  «▲• 
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More  Eggs  from  the  Turkey  Hens 

MBS   W.   HARRISON    HANN 

As  our  turkey  hens  are  beginning 
to  lay,  it  is  time  for  us  to  turn  our 
thoughts  to  the  handling,  and  setting 
of  the  eggs.  I  have  found  the  follow- 
ing the  most  successful  way  I  have 
ever  tried.  I  gather  the  eggs  as  soon 
as  possible  after  they  are  laid,  pack 
them  in  a  box  with  a  layer  of  excelsior 
in  the  bottom,  point  end  down.  Packed 
in  this  way  they  need  not  be  turned, 
and  will  keep  in  good  hatching  con- 
dition for  at  least  three  weeks. 

The  first  hen  that  becomes  broody 
after  her  laying  of  about  15  eggs,  I 
never  set,  but  shut  her  up  for  a  day 
or  two,  until  she  has  gotten  over  her 
broodiness.  Usually  in  less  than  a 
week  she  begins  her  second  laying. 
About  the  time  I  shut  her  up  I  set  all 
the  eggs  I  have,  under  chicken  hens, 
all  at  the  same  time  if  possible.  When 
Bhe  becomes  broody  after  her  second 
laying  (which  usually  consists  of  about 
12  eggs)  I  take  as  many  eggs  as  she 
can  cover  (usually  about  20)  from  the 
chicken  hens,  and  set  her  with  them. 
Sometimes  she  only  has  a  few  days  to 
Bet  on  them  until  they  hatch,  but  this 
is  all  for  the  better,  as  she  does  not 
deprive  herself  so  long  of  feed,  as 
turkey  hens  often  do  when  setting,  and 
will  not  eat  the  feed  away  from  the 
little  ones  as  she  would  otherwise. 

I  give  the  poults  all  to  the  turkey 
hen,  including  those  that  were  hatched 
under  the  chickens.  Young  turkeys 
thrive  better  when  raised  with  a  turkey 
hen  than  with  a  chicken  hen,  and  one 
hen  can  care  for  35  or  40  to  good 
advantage.  In  this  way  I  can  have 
every  turkey  hen  lay  two  layings  and 
Bometimes  three,  and  at  the  present 
|>rice  of  poulty  is  worth  considering. 

Penna. 


Jail  the  Rooster 

'AH  roosters  should  be  penned  or 
sold  as  soon  as  the  hatching  season  is 
over,  recently  said  B.  L.  Dakan,  a 
poultry  specialist  at  the  Ohio  State 
University.  If  the  bird  is  a  valuable 
one,  he  can  be  put  in  a  coop.  In  most 
cases  the  rooster  should  be  disposed  of. 
Young  males  make  better  breeders  than 
old  ones  and  the  shortest  and  surest 
path  to  breed  improvement  is  to  buy 
a  high-grade  cock  for  next  season. 
Roosters  are  not  necessary  to  egg 
production. 

Experience  Tvith  Landlords 

(Concluded  from  page  17X) 

open  the  tenant,  the  owner  being  safe 
whatever  happens.  It  Is  needless  to 
state  that  this  does  not  appeal  very 
well  to  the  average  tenant  farmer. 

We  next  have  the  matter  of  share 
rental,  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
which  are  usually  as  long  as  the  moral 
law.  In  my  own  case  I  sometimes 
receive  one-half  of  all  crops  raised,  and 
sometimes  three-fifths,  depending  upon 
what  kind  of  man  I  am  dealing  with, 
and  how  bad  I  want  land.  Under  these 
conditions  the  tenant  usually  furnishes 
everything  that  Is  needed  to  farm  the 
land,  the  owner  being  at  no  expense 
whatever.  Some  landlords  do  not  ex- 
pect the  tenant  to  do  an  endless  amount 
of  cleaning  up  on  the  farm  free  of 
charge,  while  others  insist  upon  clauses 
in  the  lease  that  bind  the  tenant  to 
A)  fTerything  that  needs  doing  and 


some  things  that  do  not,  as  a  part  of 
the  contract.  These  leases  usually 
cover  a  period  of  one  year  only,  and  as 
the  tenant  has  no  assurance  until  near 
the  close  of  the  year  whether  he  will 
farm  the  land  the  next  season  or  not, 
he  does  not  feel  like  making  very  many 
improvements  on  his  own  credit. 
Under  the  terms  of  three-fifths  of  the 
crops  raised  the  tenant  can  usually 
make  it  very  well,  even  with  only  fair 
crops  the  first  year,  but  where  more 
than  this  must  be  given  It  is  usually 
an  impossibility  for  the  tenant  to  make 
more  than  a  living  unless  crops  happen 
to  be  unusually  good,  under  the  one- 
half  contract  where  the  tenant  is  at 
all  expense. 

Quoting  a  little  more  from  my  tfwb 
experience,  1  am  at  present  operating 
a  farm  for  a  man  whom  age  has  com- 
pelled to  retire  from  active  farm  work. 
This  man  has  spent  his  entire  life  on 
the  farm,  and  at  present  resides  on 
one,  although  he  is  physically  Incapable 
of  farming  any  longer.  He  is  still  a 
student  of  agriculture,  and  anything 
in  the  way  of  drainage,  fences  or  clover 
that  the  farm  needs  he  is  willing  to 
furnish,  as  he  has  kept  step  with  rural 
conditions  and  knows  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  anything  from  the  soil 
without  first  putting  something  in. 
On  my  part  I  do  not  object  to  keeping 
all  weeds  and  brush  cut  along  the 
fences,  as  I  get  this  place  at  three- 
fifths  share  rental  on  long  time  leases, 
and  know  that  I  can  work  it  as  long 
as  I  care  to  do  so.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  am  also  operating  an  80-acre  farm  on 
a  basis  of  one-half  share  rental,  and 
I  furnish  all  expenses  here  also.  I  get 
an  option  of  one  year  only  on  this 
farm,  it  is  not  as  good  a  farm  as  where 
I  get  three-fifths,  and  the  owner  is  a 
non-resident  and  is  more  physically 
able  to  engage  in  farm  work  than  I 
am.  He  left  the  farm  for  the  simple 
reason  that  there  was  more  money  to 
be  made  in  another  line  of  work.  It 
is  needless  for  me  to  state  on  which 
farm  1  do  the  best  work. 

Where  is  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem?   I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  there 
Is  a  cure-all  for  this  matter  in  every 
case,  for  in  some  cases  the  tenant  may 
be  at  fault  and  no  amount  of  fair  deal- 
ing   would    prove    profitable    to    both 
landlord  and  tenant.  I  happen  to  know 
however,  that  under  the  present  sys- 
tem of  tenant  farming  the  tenant  takes 
such   extremely  long  chances  that   It 
very  seldom  pays  in  the  end  to  engage 
In  it  at  the  present  time,  considering 
the  high  prices  paid  for  unskilled  labor 
at  other  trades.    A  long  term  lease  of 
from    three    to    five    years    gives    the 
tenant  some  chance  to  keep  the  farm 
he  works  in  something  like  up-to-date 
condition,  and  both  landlord  and  tenant 
are  usually  benefited  by  such  a  con- 
tract.    Also  under  the  present  rental 
system   the   tenant   Is    carrying   prac- 
tically all  the  risk  in  case  of  a  crop 
failure.    To  make  the  tenant  contented 
with  his  position  it  is  either  necessary 
for   the   landlord   to   offer   something 
higher  than  one-half  of  all  crops,  as  the 
tenant  positively  cannot  afford  to  take 
chances  of  crop  failures  on  this  basis, 
or  else  operate  on  a  partnership  basis, 
the  landlord  furnishing  one-half  of  all 
seed  sown,  thus  making  him  carry  part 
of  the  loss  in  case  the  crop  fails  when 
he  expects  to  receive  half  of  the  crop 
harvested.  Ohio. 


Thrift  Way  Is  Best 
For  Canning  Clubs 

"TfEST  —  because  it  is  so  much  quicker  and 
x3  easier  than  old-style  canning  methods  that 
members  can  put  up  more  jars  in  less  time.  No 
hot  jars,  fussy  tops  or  rubber  rings  to  bother 
with  the  Thrift  Way. 

And  no  jars  lost  —  because  the  Thrift  Sealer 
seals  jars  air-tight  before  cooking.  No  air  or 
germs  can  possibly  enter.  Thrift-packed  foods 
keep  many  years — and  look,  taste  and  sell  better* 

Before  purchasing  club  canning  Equipment  ask  your 
dealer  about  the  modem  Thrift  Way  of  canning.  II 
he  is  not  supplied  with  Thrift  Jars, 
Caps  and  Sealer  show  him  this  ad- 
vertisement ;  or  write  us  direct  for 
"  Th*  Thrift  Way  Make*  Canning  Pay  " 
—  a  free  booklet  containing 
prices,  canning  chart,  testimo- 
nials and  valuiu>le  information 
on  canning. 

Local  Agents  and  Dealers 
Wanted  —  Liberal  Terms 

THRIFT  JAR  COMPANY 

BALTIMORE       -      -      -       MD. 

Fort  At*,  and  Lawroiic*  St. 


'I 


TURKEY  EGGS 

From  ear  l»rc«  Ti(or«Dt  M.  Bronze,  B.  Bad,  Narra- 
KaDHcU.  Wblte  Holland.  #4.00  (or  6;  |7-7fi  for  IX  B.  P. 
Kock  and  B.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  fXOO  for  lb;  |10.M  per  100. 
All  ecci  prepaid,  by  mail  or  ezpreea.  Order*  gIveD 
prompt  attention,  waltsb  Bkos,  Powhatan  Ft.,  O. 

SAVE  TEN  DOLLARS 

Buy  Hummer'a   Famous  Chicks 

Barred  Rock.  |22.00.    Beds,  126.00.    Ancona,  |31  00. 
Brown  Leghorn .  |21 .00.    April  and  May  eacb  week. 
We  never  stop   hatchlnK.    Clrcular»   Free. 
E.  B.  n  VMMKR  A  CO..  Frenctatown.  BT.  J. 

AMERICAN    POULTRY  ALMANAC 

Our  1920  caUlog  FREE.  How  we  brMd  tbe 
300-eKR  ben.  Bctentltic  facta  plainly  told.  Bacta 
month'!  routine.  Feedlni;  for  winter  CKKt.  Bow 
We  Win  Medal*  at  Uu  £oO- Laying  ConteiU. 

Hopewell  Wmrtmm,  Box  69,  Hoyowell,  M.  J. 

Tltlany*s  Soperior  Chicks  That  Live 

Wvandotte«,  Rockn,  Red".  LiKhorna  nn«Lllnna 
Peklo,  Rouen    and    Indian    Runner    UUCIillUys 

Aldham  P«altry  Farm,  R.  S  C  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS  ?,'[rct"a^*fo'J,^ 

hlRh-Krade  OrplnKtons.  Ekrh,  |2.50;  cliicks  27  cents. 
Columbian  K<KkH  from  2<t<)-ecK  Btrain.  Egga,  |».0O: 
chicks.  30  cents.  John  Eaole.  Pbocnizvillb.  Pa. 

White  I.eKhorns, |20— 100 

Barred  Rocks 24—100 

K.  I.  Reds 2fr-100 

White  Wyandottea.    10—100 
Tappaa  Poaltry  Farm,  Tappaa.  H.  T. 


Rider  Agents  Wantei 

Brerrwhare  to  rid*  *^  and  ezhiblt  ^^svaoi^iiM^^a* 

tb«  new  W«— ar  **MotatMlM'*  eom> 

pletely  eqalppwl  with  •Uetric  lisbt 

and  bom.  carrier,  atand.  tool,  tank. 

coaatar-braka.  mud  coards  and  anti 

akid  tiraa.    Clialea.ot  44..otiM 


•tylaa.  colore  and  aisaa  in  the  f  a- 
Doaa  **ttmmtMf^  Una  of  bieydea. 
OKUVKIliO   WUMM   oo  approval 


approval 

•Dd  »0  DAYS  TWIAU  ^  .    ^  ^ 

BASV  PAVaNKNTS  If  daalrad  at  a 
■nail  advance  over  oar  Recolar  Fae* 
tory-to-Rider  eaab  prtcaa.  _ 
TIDBC  Lampa,  Uoma.  Wbaela. 
I  inC«  Sandriaa.  and  parte  for 
all  bi^dea— at  half  oaoal  pricea. 

MEMO  NO    MONKV   ^t  UU  U    - 
exactly  what  yoa  need.  Do  not  bay  until  „^ 
get  out  prioea,  tenna  and  the  bis  ^KEE  catalog. 

M'&  A  W%  CYCLK   COMPANY 
K  M  1/   D«pt.  030a  CHICAGO 


200,000    CHICKS 

Keda,    Roeka,    I>eflrhorne.   Ml  Dorcaa 
and  Broilera  at  rock  bottom  pric««  by  fareal 
Fott,    Prepaid,    and  ••fa    dahrery  coarantwd. 
Onr  cleTentb  var.     C'atalngua  Fra.. 
Keyetonn  Hatchery,     Richfield,  Fa. 


FINE  POULTRY 


CHICKS 


HATCHING  E668  From  FREE  FARM  RAN6E  POULTRY 

Rocks,    Ueds,    Wyandottea,    Leghorns,     MInorcas. 

Hamhurgs,   Anconas,   Hrahmaa,  Ducks,  etc.     Also 

Hares,  Cavlea  and  Holstein  cattle.    CaUlogue  free. 

H.  A.  SOCDER,  MeiieraTllle,  Tm. 


Oeeae  and 
Rtandard  fireeda. 
Ix)w  pricea.     AnniiHl  circular  and  lists  free. 
SOUDEB  A  ERB,  Soaderton,  Pa. 


FOXES  WANTED 

REDH  AND  ORETS 
BOSS  RBOWN,  MeFAI^L,  AIjA. 


C/^D  GAI  17  All  varletlaa  of  Rocka,  Rede, 
rKJIX  »3J\m.^K»  Wyandottea,  Mlnorcaa,  Ham- 
bnrga.  Anronat,  Orplnjtons,  langsbana,  Brabmaa, 
LeffharBa,Andalualaa,  turkeys,  ducka,  ceeae,  fulaeaa. 
Prtceslow.  Baiph  M.  Baby.  E.oa4oaTiile.  O. 

KCCQ  Lancabana,  Brabmaa,  Rocks,  Wyandottea, 
EVfiS  Reda,  Orplnftone,  |1.80  per  15  prepaid.  Send 
for  frM  cirtalof.    ■.  M.  MTttUJ,  Mam.  T». 


QA  RRFFD^    Poultry.  eKii:8.  baby  cbicka.  plceeiu. 
W  DR[.E.V^    dogs,     parrota.     ferret*,      Bel«1aB 
Hares,  liarjjaln  list  free;  60-paffe  book  20  centa. 
Bersejr'a  Poaltry  Faraa,         Telford.  Pa. 

Pl^riQ  from  thoroughbred  LIcbt  Brahmaa, 
£.vsva«^  CoUimhian  Wyandottea,  Bllvar  Cam. 
pinea.  Rock  a.  Rede;  |1  per  IS;  92  per  W:  I.«gtaom.|lpar 
16.  No  poatage  paid.  B.  O.  Bbalbb,  Cooperabarg,  Pa. 

CIOL.DEN  M.  R.  TVRKETII.  Bred  from  extra 
heavy  weight  Tomn.  Barred  Rock  Cockerels:  alM 
Game  Bantama,  and  Gulneaa.  Pure  Bred  Shepherd 
Pupa.    Miss  StTsia  Wbisbt,  Veecbdala  Kj. 

Viae  Poaltry.  Turkeya.  Geeae,  Dueka.  Ooiaaaa, 
Bantama,  Pig aona.  Harea,  Calvaa,  DofB,  Stoek.  XfS* 
tow.    Oatalof.    Plaaoar  Faraa,  Talilav^  Wm» 
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Keeping  Automobile  Upkeep  Down 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

Wa  pay  92  00  tor  the  beat,  fl.uo  for  the  next  best  and  60  centa  for  each  other  article  publlahed  In  our  Ex- 
perience Pool.  All  our  readers  are  Invited  to  contribute  their  experience  on  the  topic  under  diacusaion  and 
mCCeat  subjecu  for  future  discussion.    Contributions  muat  reach  ua  16  daya  balore  date  of  laaue. 


Topic  No.  1293,  June  15.— The  corn  ouBht 
to  be  making  a  good  growth  about  this 
time.  How  is  the  best  way  to  handle 
the  crop  from  now  on  so  as  to  get  the 
biggest  yield?  What  style  cultivator  do 
you  find  does  the  best  workV  Do  you 
raise  a  special  patch  for  seed  only  or 
select  the  seed  from  the  gei>erul  field? 
Do  you  detassel   the  barren  stalks? 

Topic  No.  1294.  Jui-y  1. — What  has  been 
your  experience  with  paints  and  painting 
•for  the  farm  buildings?  Do  you  use  ready 
mixed  paint  or  make  your  own  with 
white  lead  and  oil?  What  colors  seem 
to  suit  best  for  house  and  barn?  Any 
little  helps  you  have  found  in  doing  a 
quicker  or  better  Job  will  be  appreciated 
by  someone  about  to  beautify  their  prop- 
erty with  a  coat  of  paint. 

C.  C.  C,  Jr.,  Penn  Laird,  Va.— Ex- 

perlence  has  taught  me  there  are  many 
ways  in  which  the  upkeep  of  the  auto- 
mobile may  be  lessened.  Take,  for 
instance,  repair  work.  I  find  I  can  do 
about  75  per  cent,  of  my  repair  work 
very  satisfactory  with  the  aid  of  a 
few  extra  tools,  the  cost  of  which 
proved  less  than  one  large  repair  bill. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  tools  coming 
with  car  1  purchased  one  connecting 
rod  bearing  wrench,  one  main  bearing 
wrench,  one  set  of  socket  wrenches, 
one  pipe  wrench,  one  block  and  tackle 
and  an  assortment  of  lock  washers, 
cotter  pins,  gaskets,  etc.  With  these 
tools  I  do  practically  all  of  my  repair 
work  right  at  home  at  a  tremendous 
saving. 

Experience  has  taught  me  the  best 
tires  I  can  buy  are  the  cheapest  and 
that  much  can  be  done  to  lengthen 
their  life  and  usefulness.  I  keep  my 
tires  pumped  up,  never  using  the 
machine  without  testing  tires  for  air 
pressure;  keep  oil  and  gasoline  off 
them,  apply  brakes  gradually,  don't 
let  machine  stand  on  deflated  tires,  use 
vulcanizer  promptly  when  needed  and 
leave  nothing  undone  that  will  pre- 
serve the  life  and  resiliency  of  the 
rubber.  My  tires  invariably  exceed  the 
guaranteed   mileage. 

That  a  great  saving  in  high-priced 
gasoline  is  possible  by  careful  driving 
^there  is  no  question  of  doubt.  Why 
run  an  idle  motor  down  numerous  long 
grades?  I  cut  off  the  spark  and  coast 
down,  save  my  gasoline,  cool  the  motor 
and  save  oil.  Again,  why  run  an  Idle 
motor  wjiile  talking  to  a  friend?  All 
such  things  are  needless  waste  'of 
gasoline  and  oil. 

I  find  the  best  oil,  like  the  best  tires, 
by  far  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  Fur- 
thermore, I  find  it  pays  to  buy  sealed 
oil,  for  bulk  oil  is  frequently  adulter- 
ated. Despite  the  present  high  prices 
of  gasoline,  tires,  repair  work  and 
automobile  accessories  in  general,  the 
upkeep  of  my  car  is  less  than  here- 
tofore, due  to  a  determined  effort  to 
reduce  expenses  In  every  way  possible. 

H.  H.  B.,  Norristown,  Pa. — As  I 
have  a  car,  I  will  tell  you  how  I  try 
to  save  In  running.  I  run  with  the 
carburetor  shut  down  as  tight  as  it 
will  work  when  warm,  and  still  give 
enough  power  under  road  conditions. 
Thus  when  I  am  running  In  a  hilly 
country  I  have  the  needle  valve  open 
a  little  further,  while  in  a  more  level 
country  I  carry  It  shut  down  tighter. 
I  get  a  trifle  over  25  miles  per  gallon 
of  motor  fuel. 

I  get  just  about  100  miles  per  quart 
on  cylinder  oil.  I  carry  the  oil  at  all 
times  above  the  upper  pet  cock  or  in 
other  words,  five  quarts  of  oil  in  the 
crank  case. 

I  got  my  car  in  the  fall  of  1916,  thus 
far  I  have  done  all  repairing  myself. 
If  one  keeps  his  car  properly  oiled 
and  greased,  he  will  not  have  much 
trouble  with  the  bearings.  I  find  often- 
times thty  do  not  need  adjusting  for  at 
least  20,000  to  25.000  miles. 

If  I  am  going  to  haul  a  heavy  load, 
I  test  my  tires.  If  they  are  down  a 
little  I  pump  them,  on  the  rear  to  70 
pounds  pressure  and  front  to  60  pounds 


pressure.  I  find  this,  is  half  the  wear; 
if  a  tire  isn't  properly  inflated  the 
wear  is  too  great  on  the  side  wall,  and 
apt  to  make  a  fabric  break  or  a  pinch, 
which  also  punctures  the  tube. 

If  I  have  two  punctured  tires,  a 
front  and  rear  one,  I  cut  the  bead  off 
the  front  tire  and  put  it  inside  the 
rear.  I  put  the  poor  place  in  one  tire 
at  a  good  place  in  the  other.  I  have 
never  bought  a  blowout  patch.  I  use 
old  tires,  take  the  best  parts  of  them 
and  cut  the  bead  oft,  then  you  have 
an  O.  K.  patch. 

R.  A.,  Norwich,  N.  Y.— I  had  a  five- 
passenger  car  on  which  I  placed  a 
delivery  body  and  use  it  for  light 
trucking.  I  make  usually  an  average 
of  forty  miles  a  day. 

When  I  purchased  my  car  I  had  no 
working  knowledge  of  the  different 
parts  whatever.  After  four  years  of 
experience  I  can  safely  say  that  the 
way  I  saved  the  most  money  was 
spending  my  time  with  the  car  in  the 
garage  while  it  was  being  overhauled. 
Tn  this  way  I  obtained  knowledge  first 
hand.  I  saw  it  taken  apart  a  number 
of  times.  1  became  familiar  with  the 
different  parts  and  their  uses.  After 
a  little,  when  things  went  wrong,  I 
knew  what  was  the  matter,  and  I  also 
knew  if  I  tould  fix  it.  If  you  do  not 
know  where  to  look  for  your  trouble 
you  can  not  remedy  it,  and  you  only 
add  to  your  difliculties  and  expense 
also  by  trying  out  different  things  to 
see  if  it  will  run  better.  Experiment- 
ing by  a  green  hand  is  usually  ex- 
pensive. When  my  car  goes  to  the 
garage  to  be  overhauled,  I"  am  there 
to  look  it  over  too,  and  if  there  are 
any  parts  badly  worn  I  have  them 
replaced  then,  even  though  they  would 
run  a  little  longer.  The  cost  of  the 
material  is  not  great  and  they  can  be 
put  in  place  in  a  short  time,  while  on 
the  other  hand  they  might  break  in  a 
few  days,  causing  practically  the  same 
work  to  be  done  over  agaia 

W.  H.  H.,  Needmore,  Pa. — Spark- 
plug difficulty  is  one  of  our  most  com- 
mon automobile  troubles,  yet  more  of 
this  is  due  to  neglect  than  long  wear. 
A  great  deal  of  expense  and  unpleasant 
work  could  be  avoided  If  we  gave  our 
spark  plugs  a  little  more  attention  at 
the  proper  time.  Adjust  them  properly 
and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  good 
service  they  will  give  you.  Examine 
discarded  spark  plugs  and  you  will 
find  few  of  them  are  out  of  use  from 
long  service.  Most  of  them  will  be 
found  damaged  from  neglect,  such  as 
broken  porcelain,  broken  wire  points, 
distorted  shells,  or  similar  indications 
of  misuse. 

The  best  way  to  clean  a  plug  Is  to 
take  it  apart,  scrape  off  all  the  carbon 
on  the  inside  of  the  shell,  then  clean 
the  porcelain  carefully  with  a  soft  rag. 
dampened  with  kerosene;  never  use 
anything  rough,  as  it  will  take  the 
gloss  off  the  porcelain,  which  will  allow 
the  mat  surface  to  soot  up  more 
quickly. 

When  replacing  the  porcelain,  press 
It  down  firmly  and  correctly  before 
tightening  up  the  stuffing  gland,  this 
will  keep  it  in  place,  and  prevent 
bending  the  points  much  in  adjusting 
the  gap. 

After  the  plug  is  assembled,  put  a 
few  drops  of  a  mixture  of  engine  oil 
and  graphite  on  the  threads,  this  will 
make  the  plugs  fit  tightly. 

The  exposed  parts  of  the  porcelain 
should  be  kept  clean  at  all  times  by 
wiping  with  a  clean  cloth,  or  waste;  If 
dirt  Is  allowed  to  accumulate  it  will 
cause  the  spark  to  leak  across  the  sur- 
face. Instead  of  jumping  the  grap. 

Be  very  careful  to  use  the  proper 
kind  of  wrench  when  removing  plugs, 
as  a  great  many  are  broken  by  using 
a  wrench  that  does  not  fit  the  hexagon. 


Give  the  ivorld 
the  once  over 


IISTEN,  fellows,  to  some 
M  Straight  talk.    Many 
a  man  when  he  gets 
'  to  be  40,    misses  some- 
thing.   He  may  have 
lots  of  money,  and  a  fine 
family  but— 

He  never  "got  out  and 
eaw  things'*.  After  he 
gets  settled  down,  it*a  too 
late. 

Every  man  wants  to  see 
the  world.  No  man  likM 
to  stand  still  all  his  life. 
The  best  time  to  TRAVEL 
is  when  you're  young  and 
lively— right  NOW  I 

Right  NOW  your  Uncle  Sam 
is  calling,  "Shove  off!"  He  wants 
men  for  his  Navy.  He's  inviting 
youf  It's  the  biggest  chance 
you'll  ever  get  to  give  the  worid 
the  once  over! 


The^Kavy  goes  all  over  tll» 
world — sails  the  Seven  Seat— 
■quints  at  the  six  continental* 
eiia^'s  ita  buaineaa.  You  stand 
to  see  more  odd  sights,  wonder- 
ful scenery  and  strange  peosHe 
than  you  ever  dreamed  of. 

You'll  work  hard  while  yon. 
work.  You'll  play  hard  while  yoo 
play.  You'll  earn  and  learn. 
You'll  get,  in  addition  to  "shore- 
leave",  a  30-day  straight  vaca- 
tion— which  is  more  than  the 
average  bank  president  caa 
eount  on. 

Tou  can  join  for  two  srears* 
When  you  get  through  you'll  be 
physically  and  mentally  "ttined 
up"  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 
You'll  be  ready  through  and 
through  for  SUCCESS. 

There's  a  Recruiting  Station 
right  near  you.  If  you  dont 
know  where  it  is,  your  Post- 
master will  be  glad  to  tell  you. 


Shove  off  f 'Join  the 

U.  S  .Navy 


A  Good  Used  Car 

Come  to  the  Roman 

The  Roman  guarantee  the  lowest  prices 
in  the  country  for  a  good,  flrst-clasB, 
reliable,  used  car.  You  get  here  what  you 
want  and  when  you  buy  from  us  you  are 
sure  that  the  car  you  get  is  right. 

1000  Autos  $300  up 

Send  today  for  our  catalog 

It  is  full  of  valuable  information  for 
the  man  who  expects  to  buy  a  car  and 
wants  to  save  real  money. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

203  N.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


KABliC   amI   UAIiCC    Wbfre   llf«    Is   worth 
rJinillO  ina   nUMCa    1 1  v  l  n  k  .      Moderate 

'  '  prices  —  Kraf&l  climate 

—productive  lands.      For  In  formation  write, 
Stats  Boabd  of  ▲•BiccLTuas,  DoTsr.  Delaware 


Ti res  «  552 

Shipped  direct  to  you  with 


Wo  coald  not  ci  ve  yon  a  better  tira  it 
we  chanred  yon  doable  the  prieau 
lifornn  Double  Fabric  Tire*  30x8  aixe, 
at  to.60  are  practical,  economical  and 
anbatantial.  Our  metbod  of  rebolM- 
inff  ia  tbe  recofrnized  ataodard  adoptsA 
in  all  biffb-daias  rubber  works. 

Morg^an  Tires 

are  made  in  all  sites  and  sold  direeS 
to  car  owners  at  a  biff  savinc. 

Caaraaleed  SOOO  Miles.  We  stand  back 
of  every  tire  we  aell.  Every  size  a  bar* 
8air»— all  eises  li«t<^  below  we  tiava  IB 
stock  ready  for  shipment. 
81m  TItm  TalMa  Sia*  TIraa  'ftAaa 
90x8.16.60  t2.00  S4x4..|9.25t2.aS 
80  X  8^  fl.60     2.10    $4x44  10.76  S.8S 


36x4H  11.00  2.M 
36X4H  11.60  t.OS 
12.25  t  J» 
VLTttM 


88x6 

STsB 


82x8^ 

S.S.onfy7.60  2.20 

81  X  4..    8.60  2.40 

82x4..    8.75  2.4S 

88x4..    9.00  «.eO 

Bend  $2  deposit  for  each  tire  required  and  81  for  each 
tube.  Balanre  C.  O.  D.  subject  to  esamiiwtion.  If  fal 
amount  is  aent  with  order  a  diacoant  of  5%  will  be  al> 
lowed.  Bute  whether  Straight  Side  or  Clincher.  PlalS 
or  Non>8kid  rvqoired. 
Msrgao  lUbbw  Ce.4>spL47.  HM  MsrflaaSL.Chicaaa  A 


IF  YOU  WANT  s«1l!«;;'rt*j'Sf; 

JoBM  J.  Black,  ll8tb  8trt«t.  Chippewa  Falls, 


i:s^SL 


^.»  .  -^».->.'i,rf*^'*A  jl- 
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IXa  ia  tk«  fam  wea**'*  omn  department— /or  them  and  by  them.    It  i*  devoted  to  the  diaeai 
•f  topic*   of   everyday  iatereat  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.     The  Practical  Farmer  invites — 
and  expects — you  not   oaly  to  write   your  experiences  on  the  topics  under  discussion    but  also  te 
propose  topics  for  future  discussions.    The  best  lettkr  published  herein  each  issue  will  be  awarded 
a  Vrisa  of  one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cents.     Address 
WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  PARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


JUND  15. — What  advantage  do  you  take  of 
the  great  outdoors  for  summer  living? 
Maybe  you  move  your  kitchen,  dining 
or  bedroom  to  get  away  from  the  exces- 
sive heat,  or  have  a  rustic  arbor  or  sum- 
mer houBe  where  you  can  transfer  many 
household  duties.  We  would  like  to 
know  also  of  any  outdoor  summer  fur- 
niture which  Is  cooling  and  restful  for  a 
hot  day. 


July  1. — Not  all  of  us  are  in  position  to 
have  ice  all  summer  for  keeping  our  food 
cool  and  sweet.  How  do  you  manage  if 
you  are  one  of  the  unfortunates?  If  you 
do  have  ice  and  a  refrigerator  tell  us  of 
any  ways  you  have  found  to  make  It  last 
as 'long  as  possible. 
Cmt  your  contribution  in  marly.  If  it  do*m  not 

rmach  u»  at  l»a»t  IS  day*  bmform  thm  data  of 

itauo,  it  will  bm  too  iato. 


Fulfilling  Memorial  Day  Obligations 


Mrs.  O.  J.,  Bio,  La. — Until  three  or 
lour  years  ago  our  grave  yard  was 
badly  neglected.  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  country  and  fully  one-half 
the  graves  were  uncared  for.  Our 
Sunday  school  took  up  the  matter, 
raised  funds  to  purchase  wire  fencing 
for  the  plat,  and  neat  wooden  markers 
for  all  unmarked  graves.  Then  wo  all 
spent  two  days  erecting  the  fence,  fill- 
ing and  marking  graves,  many  of  them 
nameless,  cutting  weeds  and  bushes, 
and  sowing  the  whole  area  to  perennial 
lawn  seed. 

Just  inside  the  fence  we  planted  a 
double  row  of  privet  cuttings.  These 
have  now  grown  around,  completely 
covering  wire  and  posts. 

We  now  meet  twice  a  year,  oftener 
If  necessary,  to  trim  the  hedge,  mow 
the  grass,  plant  flowers,  clean  up  and 
bum  all  rubbish. 

On  Decoration  Day  each  member 
brings  a  wreath,  cross  or  other  design. 
After  the  graves  of  friends  and  kin- 
dred are  decorated,  the  little  children 
march  in  line  and  place  these  on  the 
Btranger  graves.  I  am  partial  to  hardy 
bulbs  for  cemetery  planting.  Hyacinths, 
crocus,  scillias,  snowdrops.  Star  of 
Bethlehem,  iris  and  tulips,  once  planted 
come  up,  year  after  year,  bloom  and 
die,  without  Interfering  with  the  sod. 
Peonies,  violets,  bleeding  heart  and 
Madonna  or  Easter  lilies  repay  for  a 
little  extra  trouble,  and  are  generally 
In  bloom  by  Decoration  Day.  Candy- 
tuft, alyssum,  English  daisy,  phlox  and 
forget-me-not  are  low-growing  plants 
of  easy  culture.  One  of  the  most 
attractive  grares  we  have  is  of  a  lady 
who  was  very  fond  of  sweet  peas,  it 
Is  covered  with  one  plant  of  giant 
white  perennial  pea  which  is  allowed 
to  trail  over  the  ground  lifting  Its 
clusters  of  snowy  bloom  above  the  rich 
dark  foliage. 


Mrs.  M.  B.  Z.,  Newville,  Pa. — As  a 
child  I  looked  forward  to  Memorial  Day 
as  one  of  the  most  pleasurable  of  all 
the  holidays.  Now,  as  the  day  ap- 
proaches, I  feel  a  sadness  creeping 
over  me.  How  I  loved  to  see  the  brave 
men  who  risked  their  lives  to  make 
this  a  free  country  out  on  parade. 
Now  there  Is  only  a  small  handful  left 
and  soon  they  will  hear  the  last  drum 
tap  and  the  soldiers  of  the  civil  war 
will  be  only  a  memory.  So  let  us  give 
them  flowers  while  they  are  still  with 
118,  as  personally  I  cannot  see  how 
flowers  can  benefit  the  dead.  How 
much  more  fitting  It  would  be  to  send 
flowers  to  the  hospitals  and  to  children 
In  homes  in  memory  of  the  dead  than 
place  them  on  their  graves  where  they 
neither  see  nor  appreciate  them.  I 
prefer  a  nice  green  sod  rather  than  a 
flower  garden  in  the  cemetery.  One 
graveyard  In  our  neighborhood  has  a 
coping  of  cement  around  each  family 
plot  and  sod  inside.  That  I  think 
makes  a  neat,  well-kept  graveyard. 
There  are  some  others  where  flowers, 
weeds  and  grass  run  riot — ^neglected 
and  forgotten. 


association  assumes  the  care  of  it  and 
all  are  kept  neat.  Many  people  plant 
flowers  and  shrubs,  doing  much  work 
beside  what  is  done  by  the  association. 
Memorial  exercises  are  always  held 
on  the  Sabbath  nearest  Memorial  Day. 
This  custom  has  grown  up  with  the 
cemetery  and  it  is  unusual  for  any  one 
to  forget  it.  The  program  is  especially 
fitted  to  the  day,  a  suitable  address, 
sacred  and  patriotic  music,  and  prayer. 
The  exercises  are  held  In  a  grove  in  a 
corner  of  the  grounds  where  seats  and 
a  speaker's  platform  have  been  erected. 
There  Is  always  a  large  crowd.  Those 
who  have  left  their  old  homes  make 
a  special  effort  to  return  at  this  time 
to  renew  old  friendships. 

Mrs.  O.  S.  D.,  Denton,  Md. — ^Lately 
there  has  been  considerable  community 
work  done  in  New  England  at  least,  in 
clearing  old  cemeteries.  Putting  up 
fallen  stones,  erecting  permanent 
fences,  repairing  walls,  etc.  The  people 
make  a  "bee"  and  give  their  labor  for 
a  day,  the  women  furnishing  dinner. 
This  Is  a  fine  Idea. 

I  would  prefer  for  myself  to  keep 
the  Individual  graves  smooth  and 
green  and  trimmed  like  a  lawn.  If  I 
had  part  of  the  lot  vacant,  or  a  margin 
beside  it,  I  would  plant  fiowering 
shrubs  there;  if  not,  I  would  use  only 
annuals,  replacing  each  year.  1  dislike 
to  see  a  cemetery  all  overgrown  with 
vines,  or  a  lot  with  large,  scraggly 
shrubbeiy,  as  often  happens  when 
from  some  cause  there  is  no  one  to 
prune  and  care  for  It. 

My  Ideal  cemetery  would  be  one 
that  is  one  vast  green  lawn,  divided  by 
paths  and  driveways  Into  lots,  with 
low,  simple,  white  or  granite  markers 
and  monuments,  no  fences  or  curbings, 
here  and  there  a  lot  planted  to  shrub- 
bery, with  blooming  annuals  on  the 
graves,  not  more  than  one  plant  on 
each  one,  and  none  on  those  when  the 
lot  is  partly  vacant,  so  there  Is  room 
for  a  shrub  at  one  side.  I  think  that 
would  be  much  more  artistic  than  the 
past  style  of  a  conglomeration  of  all 
sorts  of  displays  In  statuary.  I  would 
have  trees  and  seats  In  some  vacant 
part  of  the  cemetery,  also  a  hydrant 
and  palls,  so  that  the  flowers  could  be 
watered,  and  I  think  the  town  should 
see  that  the  place  Is  kept  mowed  and 
free  from  trash. 


with  an  even,  velvety  sod  and  decor- 
ated with  one  or  two  really  beautiful 
plants  rather  than  many  common  ones. 


L.  M.  S.,  Georgetown,  Del. — Some- 
times Memorial  Day  Is  celebrated 
with  sports,  especially  a  ball  game,  and 
Easter,  or  Christmas  with  a  public 
dance!  Now,  suppose,  during  the  war, 
a  local  paper  had  contained  a  notice 
similar  lo  this:  "Next  Tuesday  at  one 
o'clock  P.  M.  win  be  held  a  memorial 
service  for  our  young  heroes,  Robbie 
Starr  and  Jlmmle  Blue,  who  fell  gal- 
lantly defending  the  Flag,  etc.  After 
the  exercises,  there  will  be  a  ball  game 
between  the  etc.,  etc."  How  does  It 
sound?  Suppose  one  of  these  boys  had 
been    your    boy?      But,    those    whose 


sacrifices  we  have  honored  hertofore — 
what  do  you  think  of  such  a  memorial 
for  your  father,  who  suffered  about 
sixty  years  ago?  "The  spirit  of  rever- 
ence"— let  us  pause,  and  consider  in 
our  earlier  home  town,  the  cemetery 
was  beautiful,  but,  formerly,  the  above 
description  was  applicable  to  the  ob» 
servance  of  the  Day.  No  longer  is  It 
thus  observed. 

Personally,  the  burial  plot  we  prefer 
to  be  carefuHy  lawned  greensward,  per- 
fectly  level,  no  shrubs,  nor  fiowers  on 
the  individual  lots,  but  the  whole  ceme- 
tery park  like,  with  drives  and  plenty 
of  shade.  The  cut-leaf  weeping  maple 
Is  applicable,  with  other  kinds;  also 
carefully-planned  flower  beds  in  un- 
expected places. 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Full  'Urections  for  makinCi  ••  well  ••  th«  quantity  of  matorlal  required,  accompany  each 
pattern.  Patterna  are  perfect-Atting  and  aeam  allowing-  When  ordering  write  your  name 
and  addreaa  in  full,  ttate  the  number  and  aite  of  each  pattern  yon  want,  and  aend  IS  cents  for 
each      Addreee  FASHION  DBPARTMBNT.  THB  PRACTICAL  FARMER,  PHILAD'A   PA 


Mrs.  P.  W.  L.,  Tiadagbton,  Pa. — 
There  is  a  little  country  cemetery  near 
us  so  well  kept  that  people  come  for 
long  distances  to  bury  their  dead. 
There  are  no  unkept  lots  in  this  ceme- 
tery, for  when  a  lot  is  purchased  the 


Mrs.  E.  M.  A.,  Ashville,  N.  Y.— 
In  our  Immediate  locality  a  ladles' 
Auxiliary  looks  after  the  things  and 
the  cemetery  Is  cared  for,  but  none  of 
our  people  have  ever  been  burled  In 
the  nearest  cemeteries.  The  one  In 
which  we  are  most  Interested  Is  about 
three  miles  away  and  I  haven't"  been 
able  to  learn  that  any  one  Is  doing 
anything. 

According  to  ray  Idea  nothing  is 
prettier  on  the  Individual  grave  than 
a  well-cared-for  and  artistically  sup- 
ported white  rambler.  Evergreens  are 
lovely  but  the  most  grotesque  sight  I 
ever  saw  was  a  cemetery  full  of  them 
and  everv  one  dead.  It  seems  as  If 
dead  plants  of  any  kind  look  worse  In 
a  cemetery  than  anywhere  else.  Hy- 
drangeas and  spireas  lend  themselves 
well  to  cemetery  work  and  are  quite 
hardy.  The  neatest  and  most  attract 
tive  graves,   like  lawns,   are   covered 


9«34 — Ladies'  waist.  Cut  in  sizes  .10. 
38,  40  and  42  inclicR  buHt  meaBure.  A 
plaited  frill  i)Order  with  roll  collar  and 
fallH  in   Roft  Jabot   effect. 

fNI.18. — Ladies'  dresB.  Cut  In  bIzcb  Hn, 
.38,  40  and  42  Inches  l)u«t  measure.  New 
lines  appear  in  this  fro<-k  which  cuts  its 
wide  girdle   in  one   with  the  front   panel. 

061 3 Ladies'    blouse.      Cut    In    sizes   .30. 

38,  40  and  42  inches  inist  measure.  The 
very  newest  in  slip-over  blouses  features 
the  short  liimona  sleeve  and  collarless 
neckline.  , 

0627 — Girls'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  6.  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years.  Decidedly  bloused  is 
the  waist   and  gathered  is  the  skirt. 

8427. — Child's  rompers.  Cut  In  sizes  1. 
.3  and  r»  years.     Checked  gingham  and  chara- 


bray  are  combined  to  make  this  practical 
play  garment. 

}Nt2(). — Ladies'  and  misses'  one-piece 
apron.  Cut  in  sizes  10  years,  30,  40  inches 
bust  measiire.  Surplice  is  the  long  collar, 
forming  snsh   ends   at    the   back. 

9<tao.^ — Ladles'  two  piece  skirt.  Cut  In 
sizes  20,  28  30  and  32  Inches  waist  measure. 
A  soft  plait  at  each  side  of  the  front  and 
back  gives  a  str.alght   panel   effect. 

871« — Ladles'  skirt.  Cut  In  sizes  24.  20, 
28.  .30,  and  32  inches  waist  measure.  The 
wide  belt  worn  with  tlils  skirt  gives  the 
appearance  of  a  deep  yoke. 

&<{20. — Ladies'  and  misses'  negligee.  Cut 
in  sizes  10  years,  and  30,  40  and  44  Inches 
bust  menstire.  The  sleeves  are  set  In  and 
the  negligee  Is  perforated  for  both  long  and 
short  length. 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Owiog  to  the*nufnber  of  departments  in  The  Practical  Par:n*r,  wa  are  unable  to  iltuatrata  as 
nanr  patterna  aa  we  would  like,  therefore,  we  publish  for  ihe  benefit  m(  our  readera.  four  times 
a  year,  a  quarterly  fashion  magazine  called—  Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dressmaker"— -which 
illustrates  hundreds  of  the  most  practical  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  and  tells  how 
to  make  all  kinds  of  garments.  The  regular  price  of  thia  book  ia  10  cents  a  copy,  but  wa  will 
asnd  it  postpaid  for  5  centa.  or  if  you  will  order  it  at  the  same  time  that  a  pattern  ia  ordsrs4 

ws  will  send  a  copy  of  the  lataat  at  2  eanta  postpaid.     Addraaa 
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CHAPTER  XIX— Continued 
"  'I  think  I  shall  have  a  winter  wed- 
ding, a  white  one,  along  in  January; 
not  in   December— it   might   interfere 
with  my  Christmas  presents.' 
"  'Connie 


■S. 


I  am  going  to  be  rery  systematic 
about  it.  In  this  note  book  I  am 
making  a  list  of  all  the  nice  Mount 
Markers.  I  couldn't  think  of  any  my- 
self right  offhand,  so  I  had  to  resort 
to  the  directory.  Now,  I  shall  go 
through  the  list  and  grade  them.  Some 
are  black-marked  right  at  the  start. 
Those  that  sound  reasonable  I  shall 
try  out.  The  one  that  makes  good  I 
shall  marry.  I've  got  to  hurry,  too. 
My  vacation  only  lasts  a  week,  and  I 
have  to  work  on  my  trousseau  a  little. 
It's  lots  of  fun.  I  am  perfectly  fasci- 
nated with  it.' 

"Dan  had  nothing  to  say.  He  looked 
at  me  with  that  blankness  of  incom- 
prehension that  must  be  maddening  in 
a  man  after  you  are  married  to  him." 
Carol  squeezed  David's  hand,  and 
gurgled  rapturously.  This  was  her 
great  delight,  to  get  Connie  talking 
80  cleverly  of  her  variegated  and  cos- 
mopolitan love  affairs. 

"  'I  suppose  you  are  surprised,'  I  said 
kindly,  'and  naturally  you  think  it 
rather  queer.  You  mustn't  let  anyone 
know.  Mount  Mark  could  never  com- 
prehend such  modernity.  I  feel  very 
advanced,  myself.  I  want  to  spring  up 
and  shout,  "Votes  for  Women,'  or 
"Up  with  the  Red  Flag,"  or  "Villa 
Forever,"  or  something  else  outspoken 
and  bloody.'" 

Carol  and  David  shook  with  laugh- 
ter, silently,  not  to  interrupt  the  story. 
"'How    about    love,    Connie?'    sug- 
gested Dan  meekly. 

"  'I  believe  in  love,  absolutely.  That 
is  my  strongest  point.  As  soon  as  I 
find  a  champion,  I  am  going  to  concen- 
trate all  my  energy  and  all  my  talent 
on  falling  dead  in  love  with  him.' 
"  'Have  you  found  any  eligibles  yet?' 
"'Yes,  Harvey  Grath,  and  Robert 
IngersQll,  and  Cal  Keith,  and  Doctor 
Meredith.' 
"  'Where  do  I  come  in?' 
•'  'Oh,  we  know  each  other  too  well,' 
I  said  with  discouraging  promptness. 
The  real  fascination  in  getting  mar- 
ried is  the  novelty  of  it.  There 
wouldn't  be  any  novelty  in  marrying 
you.  I  know  as  much  about  you  as 
your  mother  does — eggs  fried  over, 
meat  well  done,  no  gravy,  breakfast  in 
bed  Sunday  morning,  sporting  pages 
first — It  would  be  like  marrying  father. 
Now,  I  must  get  to  work,  Danny,  so 
you'd  better  trot  along  and  not  bother 
me.  And  you  must  keep  away  even- 
ings unless  you  have  a  date  in  advance. 
You  might  interrupt  something  if  you 
bob  in  unannounced.' 

'"May  I  have  a  date  this  evening?' 
he  asked  with  high  hauteur. 

"  'So   sorry,    Danny,   I   have   a  date 
with  Cal  Keith.'     I  consulted  my  note 
book.     'Tomorrow  night.  Doctor  Mere- 
dith; Thursday  night.  Buddy  Johnson.' 
"'Friday,  then?' 
•"Yes,  Friday.' 

*'The  next  time  he  saw  me  he  said, 
first  thing,  which  proved  he  had  been 
thinking  seriously:  'I  suppose  it  will 
be  the  end  of  my  hanging  around  here 
If  you  get  married.' 

"Evidently  he  thought  I  would  con- 
tradict him.     But  I  didn't. 

"'I  am  afraid  so,'  I  admitted.  'My 
husband  will  be  so  fearfully  jealous! 
He  will  be  so  crazy  about  me  that  he 
won't  allow  another  man  to  come 
within  a  mile  of  me.' 

"Dan  snorted.  'You  don't  know  how 
crazy  he'll  be  about  you.' 

"  'Oh,  yes,  I  do,  for  when  I  pick  him 

out,  I'll  see  to  that  part  of  It     That 

will  be  easy.     It  is  picking  him  out 

that  is  hard.' 

"You  know  how  Dan  is,  Carol.    He 


is  very  fond  of  the  girls,  especially  me, 
and  he  makes  love  in  a  sort  of  semi: 
fashion,  but  he  never  really  wanted  to 
get  married.  He  liked  to  be  a  bachelor. 
He  noticed  how  other  men  ran  down 
after  marriage,  and  he  didn't  want  to 
run  down.  He  saw  how  so  many  grirls 
went  to  seed  after  marriage,  and  he 
didn't  want  them  to  belong  to  him. 
'Let  well  enough  alone,  you  fool,'  was 
his  philosophy.  I  knew  it  He  had 
told  me  about  it  often,  and  I  always 
said  it  was  sound,  good  sense. 

"The  second  afternoon,  I  told  him 
I  was  going  to  wear  white  lace  to  be 
married  in,  and  had  picked  out  my 
bridesmaids.  I  asked  him  where  would 
be  a  nice  place  to  go  for  a  honeymoon, 
and  he  flung  himself  home  in  a  huff, 
and  said  it  was  none  of  his  business 
where  I  went,  but  he  suggested  New 
London  or  Danville.  I  showed  no  an- 
noyance when  he  left  so  abruptly.  I 
was  too  busy.  I  drew  my  feet  up  under 
me,  and  went  on  making  notes  in  my 
red  book.  He  looked  out  from  behind 
the  windows  of  the  dining-room,  care- 
fully concealed,  of  course,  but  I  saw 
him.  I  could  hear  him  nearly  having 
apoplexy  when  he  saw  me  utterly  and 
blissfully  absorbed  in  my  book." 

Carol  chuckled  in  ecstasy.  She  fore- 
saw that  Connie  was  practically  engaged 
to  Dan,  a  prince  of  a  fellow,  and  she 
was  so  glad.  That  little  scamp  of  a 
Connie,  to  keep  it  secret  so  long! 

"Oh,"  she  cried,  "I  always  thought 
yoir  loved  each  other." 

"So?"  asked  Connie  coolly.  "Dan 
admitted  he  was  surprised  that  my 
plans  worked  so  easily.  Before  that 
he  had  been  my  escort  on  every  occa- 
sion, and  the  town  accepted  it  blandly. 
Now  I  had  a  regular  series  of  attend- 
ants, and  Dan  was  relegated  to  a  few 
spare  moments  under  the  lilacs  now 
and  then.  He  couldn't  see  how  I  got 
hold  of  the  fellows.  He  said  they  were 
perfect  miffs  to  be  nosed  around  like 
that.  Why  didn't  they  show  some  man- 
hood? Boneless,  brainless  jelly  fishes, 
jumping  head  first  because  a  little  snip 
of  a  girl  said  jump! 

"The  third  day,  I  called  him  on  the 
phone. 

"  'Dan,  com^over  quick.  I  baTe  the 
loveliest  thing  to  show  you.' 

"He  did  not  wait  for  a  hat  He 
dashed  out  and  over  the  hedge,  and 
I  had  the  door  open  for  him. 

"  'Oh,  look,'  I  gurgled.  I  am  not  a 
very  good  gurgler,  but  sometimes  you 
just  have  to  do  it. 

"Dan  looked.  'Nothing  but  silver- 
ware   is  it?' 

"I 'was  hurt.  'Nothing  but  silver- 
ware? Why,  it  is  my  silverware,  for 
my  own  little  house.  It  cost  a  terribly, 
criminally  lot,  but  I  couldn't  resist  it. 
I  really  feel  much  more  settled  since  I 
bought  It.  There  is  something  very 
final  about  silverware.  See  these 
pretty  doilies  I  am  making.  Aunt 
Grace  is  crocheting  a  bedspread  for 
me,  too.  Those  are  guest  towels — ^they 
were  given  to  me.' 

"Dan's  lips  curled  scornfully.  He 
turned  the  lovely  linens  roughly,  and 
wiped  his  hands  on  -a  dainty  guest 
towel. 

"  'Connie,  this  is  downright  immod- 
est— furnishing  your  house  before  you 
have  a  lover,' 
"  'I  am  disappointed  in  you.* 
"'I  am  sorry,'  I  said  lightly.  'But 
I  am  so  excited  over  getting  married 
that  I  can't  bother  much  about  what 
mere    friends    think    any    more.     My 

husband's  opinions ' 

•"Mere  friends!'  he  shouted.  'Mere 
friends!  I  am  no  mere  friend,  Connie 
Starr.     'I'm— I'm ' 


"'Engaged?'  Dan  was  staggered. 
'Are  you  really  engaged,  then?  Have 
you  found  the  right  one?' 

"  'Being  engaged  alters  the  situation. 
You  must  see  that' 

"  'Who  is  it?' 

"'Oh,  don't  be  so  silly.  I  haven't 
found  the  right  one  yet.  But  the  prin- 
ciple is  just  the  same.  With  marriage 
just  ahead  of  me,  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  must  stand  back  to  give  place 


to  my  fiance.' 

"Dan  sneered.  'Yeh^  look  at  the 
world  standing  back  and  gazing  with 
envy  on  this  moonbeam  fiance — look!" 

"  'Oh,  Dan,  it  is  the  most  fascinating 
thing  in  the  world.  In  four  months 
I  may  be  standing  at  the  altar,  dressed 
in  filmy  white — I  bought  the  veil  yes- 
terday— promising  to  love,  honor  and 
obey — with  reservations — for  the  reat 

(Continued  on  pns*  180) 


After  10  Days 

Your  teeth  may  also  glisten 

All  statements  approved  by  high  dental  authorities 


Millions  of  teeth  now  glisten  as 
they  have  not  done  before.  You  see 
them  everywhere. 

A  new  method  of  teeth  cleaning 
has,  in  late  years,  come  into  very 
wide  use.  Thousands  of  dentists  are 
urging  it.  Multitudes  of  people  have 
proved  it  and  adopted  it.  And  every 
person  is  now  offered  a  free  ten-day 
test 

To  combat  the  Rim 

The  purpose  is  to  combat  the  film 
which  causes  most  tooth  troubles. 
Film  is  that  viscous  coat  you  feeL 
It  clings  to  teeth,  enters  crevices  and 
stays.  In  the  months  between  your 
dental  cleanings  it  may  do  a  cease- 
less damage. 

It  is  the  film-coat  that  discolors, 
not  the  teeth.  Film  is  the  basis  of 
tartar.  It  holds  food  substance  which 
ferments  and  forms  acid.    It  holds 


the  acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth  W 
cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it  Thej^ 
with  tartar,  arc  the  chief  cause  ol 
pyorrhea. 

Very  few  escape 

Very  few  people  have  escaped 
some  of  these  tooth  troubles,  despite 
the  daily  brushing.  The  ordinary 
tooth  paste  does  not  dissolve  film, 
so  the  tooth  brush  has  left  much  ol 
it  intact 

Dental  research  has  for  many  years 
sought  a  way  to  fight  this  film,  and 
the  way  has  now  been  found.  Many 
clinical  tests  have  amply  proved  its 
efficiency.  And  now  leading  dentist! 
everywhere  are  urging  its  adoption. 

The  method  is  embodied  in  a  den-- 
tifrice  called  Pcpsodent  And  mil- 
lions of  people  are  new  enjoying  its 
benefits. 


Sent  to  any  one  who  asks 


"  'Yes,  what  are  you?' 

"'Well,  I  am  your  pal,  your  chum, 
your  old  schoolmate,  your  best 
frtend ' 

**  'Oh,  that  was  before  I  was  engaged.' 


The  Pepsodent  results  are  quick 
and  apparent.  Everyone  who  sees 
them  will  desire  them.  So,  to  spread 
the  facts,  a  10-Day  Tube  is  sent  to 
anyone  who  asks. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the 
digestant  of  albumin.  The  film  is 
albuminous  matter.  The  object  of 
Pepsodent  is  to  dissolve  it,  then  to 
day  by  day  combat  it. 

A  new  discovery  has  made  pepsin 
possible.  Pepsin  must  be  activated, 
and  the  usual  agent  is  an  acid  harm- 


ful to  the  teeth.  But  now  a  harmlesl 
activating  method  enables  us  to  con« 
stantly  fight  the  film  coat  in  this  way. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  lO-Day 
Tube.  Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel 
after  using.  Mark  the  absence  of 
the  viscous  film.  See  how  the  teetl| 
whiten  as  the  film-coat  disappears. 

Do  this  now,  for  few  things  ar^ 
more  important.  The  results  may  bo 
life-long  in  extent  Cut  out  the  cou- 
pon so  you  won't  forget. 


Pg'DSQggA.l     i     IG-Day  Tube  Free'" 


The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  film  combatant 
combinecl  with  two  other  mod* 
em  requisites.  Now  advised  by 
leading  dentists  evenrwhere  and 
supplied  by  all  dniggitU  in  large 
tubes. 


!  THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 

■  Dept  623,    1104  S.  Wabash  Ave., 

■  Chicago,  IlL 

■  Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


*•■<■■■«■» 


I 


Only  one  tubo  to  n  family 
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What  Better  Sheep  Will  Do 


EDGAR  L.  VINCENT 


While  most  farmers  realize  the  value 
Of  sowing  the  best  possible  seed  grain 
and  planting  the  choicest  potatoes,  a 
great  many  do  not  seem  to  apply  the 
same  rule  to  the  growing  of  sheep. 
Just  why  this  should  be  so  it  is  not 
easy  to  understand.  These  men  will 
show  their  good  crops  of  corn  or  wheat 
or  potatoes  with  a  great  deal  of  pride; 
but  when  it  comes  to  sheep,  they  have 
little  to  say,  for  their  flocks  are  far 
from  being  worthy  subjects  for  honest 
enthusiasm. 

But  will  it  really  be  worth  while  to 
get  the  better  sheep  that  are  so  often 
Bpoken  of  by  those  who  are  interested 
in  building  up  the  sheep  industry  of 
this  country?  Or  is  the  concern  which 
these  men  manifest  manufactured  for 
the  selfish  purpose  of  making  large 
sales  of  this  kind  of  stock?  This  is 
not  an  unfair  question  and  ought  to 
have  a  candid  answer.  Suppose  we 
take  the  case  of  the  major  part  of  the 
flock,  often  called  the  sire,  leaving  all 
the  rest  out  of  the  question  for  the 
moment. 

Just  what  will  be  the  effect  of  placing 
a  good,  pure  bred  ram  at  the  head  of 
a  flock,  say  of  twenty-flve  sheep?  It 
probably  would  cost  from  forty  to  sixty 
dollars  today  to  buy  a  fuUblooded  ram 
of  any  of  the  leading  lamb  and  wool 
breeds.  But  there  is  the  best  of  evi- 
dence that  the  lambs  the  better  ram 
will  get,  will  sell  for  five  dollars  more 
than  those  of  inferior  breeding. 

From  the  twenty-five  ewes  one  should 
have  at  least  an  equal  number  of 
lambs.  With  good,  lamb-bearing  stock 
I  have  usually  had  one-half  more  lambs 
than  that,  or  say  thirty-five  lambs  from 
twenty-five  ewes.  But  take  it  for 
granted  that  we  get  only  one  lamb  to 
a  ewe,  and  that  we  sell  those  lambs 
for  five  dollars  more  than  the  inferior 
stock  would  bring,  we  have  for  a  single 
flock  of  lambs  an  increase  of  $125.00. 
If  we  get  $15.00  each  for  these  lambs, 
that  means  $375.00,  all  told,  for  the 
season's  sale. 

But  it  is  not  alone  on  the  lambs  that 
■we  can  count  up  an  added  profit.  The 
better  ram  will  give  us  sheep  that  will 
shear  more  wool  than  will  the  sire  of 
low  ancestry.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
count  on  three  pounds  more  of  wool 
from  the  well-bred  sheep  a  year.  In 
some  cases  four  pounds  have  been 
gained  by  the  higher  pedigreed  ram. 
While  we  do  not  know  what  the  price 
of  wool  will  be  another  season,  it  is 
not  an  unreasonable  estimate  that  it 
will  not  be  less  than  fifty  cents  a 
pound.  Three  pounds  more  of  wool  at 
llfty  cents  a  pound  gives  us  $1.50  to 
credit  on  the  account  of  the  good  sire, 
making,  with  the  gain  from  the  better 
Iambs,  a  total  for  twenty-five  sheep  of 
$162.50  for  a  single  season. 

And  1  am  not  going  to  stop  there. 
The  man  who  invests  in  a  well-bred 
ram  and  sees  what  a  difference  that 
one  sheep  is  making  in  his  receipts  for 
the  year,  will  be  led  to  buy  ewes  that 
are  of  the  best  possible  blood  to  mate 
with  his  finer  ram.  With  this  new 
blood  on  both  sides  will  come  still 
better  lambs  and  more  and  finer  wool. 
The  more  highly  bred  are  the  ewes  and 
the  rams  used,  the  greater  will  be  the 
returns  for  wool  and  lambs  sold  for 
meat. 


Is  this  a  dream?  I  have  myself 
proved  that  it  is  not.  Any  man  who 
has  followed  this  road  knows  that  It 
is  positively  true.  You  can  trace  the 
same  thing  in  stock  of  all  kinds,  hogs, 
cows,  horses,  even  hens.  From  the 
better  sire  fiows  a  stream  of  greater 
profit  to  the  man  who  places  him  at 
the  head  of  his  fiock. 

Then,  too,  there  is  still  another  side 
of  the  question  which  cannot  b6  over- 
looked. The  man  who  has  the  choicer 
stock  will  be  in  a  position  to  sell  all 
his  surplus  sheep  and  lambs  at  a  higher 
price  than  he  could  possibly  realize 
from  the  poorer  animals.  Here  is  an 
advantage  that  is  real  and  lasting  as 


While  both  lots  of  these  steers  lost 
money,  due  to  the  low  selling  price, 
it  will  be  noted  that  the  lot  fed 
molasses  made  gains  two  dollars  a 
hundred  pounds  cheaper  than  the 
other  lot. 


Farm  Happenings 

AS  TOIJ)   BY  THE   BOSS 

Some  of  the  young  calves  have  been 
getting  roots  during  the  spring.  It  is 
surprising  how  it  has  improved  their 
condition  and  appetite.  It  requires  a 
lot  of  labor  to  grow  roots,  but  it  seems 
mighty  fine  to  have  a  few  on  hand  in' 
the  spring. 


Be  sure  that  the  feet  of  the  sheep 
are  properly  trimmed  before  they  are 
turned  out  on  pasture.     This  can  best 


connection  with  the  keeping  of  live 
stock.  TJie  use  of  silage  makes  it 
possible  to  carry  a  greater  amount  of 
live  stock  through  the  winter  than 
when  no  silage  is  used.  The  cattle  a|id 
sheep  also  come  out  of  winter  quarters, 
in  better  shape  than  when  fed  on  dry 
feed  alone. 


The  cattle  have  been  marketed  and 
the  returns  from  the  operation  were 
not  as  satisfactory  as  during  the  past 
few  years.  Based  upon  market  price 
for  all  feed  consumed  the  cattle  lost 
from  twenty  to  forty  dollars  per  head. 
There  is  one  redeeming  feature  about 
it,  however,  they  left  a  lot  of  valuable 
manure  and  they  also  consumed  con* 
siderable  farm  feed  that  could  not  have 
been  marketed  in  any  other  way  to 
advantage. 


The  spring  lambs  are  doing  well  and 
they  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  get 
a  little  green  grass.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  let  all  the  sheep  have  access  to  a 
little  grass  as  early  in  the  spring  as 
possible. 


The  breeding  herd  and  young  stock 
will  go  out  on  pasture  as  soon  as  the 
grass  is  in  good  shape.  It  pays  to  let 
the  grass  get  a  good  start  before  it  is 
pastured.  The  deeirable  effects  of  such 
practice  will   be   noticed   all   summer. 


Jap'»  Fontainm  Dorea»,  a  purmbrtd  Jmramy,  which  pfduemd  853  pound*  buttmrfat  in  ona  ymar 


long  as  the  farmer  keeps  up  the  stand- 
ard of  his  pure-bred  stock. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  argue  this 
matter  further  now.  Just  try  it,  fellow 
farmers,  and  prove  thg  truth  of  what 
I  have  said  for  yourselves.   New  York. 


Molasses  as  a  Steer  Feed 

In  an  attempt  to  determine  the  value 
of  cane  molasses  as  a  substitute  for 
part  of  the  corn  ration  for  two-year-old 
steers,  a  test  was  recently  conducted  at 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College.  Two 
lots  of  six  steers  each  were  placed  in 
the  feeding  pens  and  careful  records 
taken  regarding  their  food  and  ^ains. 
The  initial  cost  of  these  cattle  was 
$12.00  per  hundredweight. 

Lot  I  received  a  daily  ration  of  35.67 
lbs.  silage,  .57  lbs.  mixed  hay,  .23  lbs. 
corn  stover,  12.96  lbs.  broken  ear  corn 
(first  84  days),  14.96  lbs.  shelled  corn 
(last  56  days),  and  3.18  lbs.  cottonseed 
meal.  This  lot  of  cattle  made  an  aver- 
age daily  gain  of  2.27  lbs.  at  a. cost  of 
$26.21  per  hundredweight.  The  final 
value  as  appraised,  was  $12.50  per 
hundredweight,  resulting  in  a  loss  of 
$37.62  per  head. 

Lot  II  received  daily  35.69  lbs.  silage, 
.56  lbs.  mixed  hay,  .27  lbs.  corn  stover, 
8.94  lbs.  ear  corn  (first  84  days),  9.94 
lbs.  shelled  com  (last  56  days),  cane 
molasses  4.66  lbs.  and  cottonseed  meal 
3.18  lbs.  The  molasses  was  fed  at  the 
rate  of  one-third  of  the  corn  allowance 
in  Lot  I.  The  average  daily  gain  for 
this  lot  was  2.55  lbs.  per  steer,  and 
the  cost  of  gain  was  $24.26  per  hun- 
dredweight. The  final  appraised  value 
was  $13.00  per  hundredweight,  making 
a  loss  of  $27.15  per  steer. 


be  done  at  shearing  time.  A  pair  of 
pruning  shears  come  in  handy  for 
this  work. 

The  sheep  have  all  been  sheared  and 
we  have  one  of  the  best  clips  that  we 
have  ever  produced.  The  wool  will  be 
graded  and  handled  through  a  county 
wool  association. 

The  long  winter  that  we  have  just 
passed  through  makes  us  realize  more 
than  ever  the  importance  of  a  silo  in 


The  wet  spring  has  been  hard  on 
the  pig  crop.  The  losses  have  been 
heavier  than  usual  on  account  of  so 
much  rain  and  muddy  lots. 
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Great  Opportuniies  in 
Canadas  Maritime  Provinces 
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—the  historic  scene  of  early  settlement  in  what  are  now  the 
i  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward 
^    Island — may  today  be  the  land  of  opportunity  for  which  you  have 
^ .  been  looking.    Lying  out  into  the  Atlantic,  close  to  the  biggest 
marketsin  America,  nearer  to  Europe  than  any  port  in  the  U.S.  they 

Offer  Special  Advantages  to  the  Fanner 

fruit  raiser,  dairyman  and  market  gardener.    Land  of  sreat  natural  fertility, 

in  many  cases  with  substantial  improvements,  may  be  bought  at  veiy  reason* 

able  prices  from  farmers  who  are  retiring  to  enjoy  the  reward  of  their  fore* 

sight  and  industry.    The  apple,  potato,  and  fodder  crops  of  these  Provinces 

are  world  famous,  and  modest  capital  will  here  start  you  on  the  highway  to 

success.    Industrial  cities  and  towns  afford  a  ready  market  for  produce  of 

the  farm,  and  near  at  hand  are  ocean  ports  awaiting  your  shipments  to  the 

great  centers  of  the  world.    If  your  present  conditions  do  not  assure  yoa 

of  the  success  you  desire,  investigate  what  these  Provinces  can  do  for  you. 

For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  etc.,  write  Department  of  Isunigration, 

Otuwa,  Canada,  or 

F.  A.  HARRISON 

"^  200  North  Second  St.,  Harriaburr.  Pa* 

^"^^ —  Oanadten  GovaramMit  Ag«at. 
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News  From  the  Breed  Associations 


The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  has 
Just  closed  the  most  successful  year  of 
its  existence.  The  past  twelve  months 
have  witnessed  a  great  deal  of  progress 
in  every  phase  of  the  Jersey  business 
and  in  every  branch  of  the  Club's 
activities.  Registrations  and  transfers 
of  Jerseys  have  reached  a  new  high 
record,  showing  a  substantial  increase 
over  the  figures  tor  the  previous  year. 
The  number  of  breeders  doing  official 
testing  at  the  present  time  is  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  80  per  cent,  over 
last  year.  New  production  records 
have  been  made  in  the  various  classes. 
"Plain  Mary"  captured  the  title  of 
champion  producer  of  the  Jersey  breed 
from  "Vive  La.  France"  with  a  produc- 
tion of  1040  pounds  fat.  A  record  no 
less  remarkable  is  the  one  made  in  the 
yearling  class  by  "Lulu  Alphea  of 
Ashburn."  which  produced  800  pounds 
fat  in  a  year's  test  begun  at  the  age 
of  22  months. 

At  sales,  both  public  and  private, 
Jerseys  have  brought  higher  prices 
than  ever  before.  New  high  price 
records  were  set  for  both  cows  and 
bulls.  The  popularity  of  the  breed  is 
becoming  more  apparent  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  the  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  new  breeders  being 
proof  of  this. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  since 
the  beginning  of  the  practice  of  record- 
ing pure-bred  hogs  in  this  country 
there  have  been  approximately  3,500,000 
head  of  hogs  recorded  during  the  period 
of  about  45  years  during  which  asso- 
ciations have  been  keeping  the  records. 
A  large  percentage  of  the  total  number 
of  hogs  which  we  now  have  carry  some 
of  the  blood  of  the  hogs  of  the  various 
breeds;  many  of  the  hogs  are  purebreds 
but  have  never  been  kept  recorded; 
and  too  large  a  number  of  our  hogs 
today  show  no  good  breeding  from  any 
of  the  pure  breeds. 

The  Fifth  Annual  National  Swine 
Show  will  be  held  on  the  Iowa  State 
Fair  Grounds,  Des  Moines,  la.,  October 
4th  to  8th  inclusive.  With  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  classification  will  be 
identical  with  that  of  previous  years 
and  will  include  $2,000.00  classification 
for  each  the  Berkshire,  Chester  White, 
Duroc-Jersey,  HampshlA,  Poland-China 
and  Spotted  Poland-China  breeds,  and 
$1,000.00  classification  for  each,  Large 
Yorkshires  and  Tamwortbs.  The 
Duroc-Jersey  Futurity  will  carry  a 
$2,000.00  classification  this  year  instead 
Of  $1,000.00  as  has  been  the  custom  in 
the  past 

The  National  Duroc-Jersey  Record 
Association  is  now  mailing  its  sixty- 
third  volume  of  pedigrees.  It  contains 
the  records  of  male  hogs  Nos.  295501 
to  300999,  inclusive,  and  females  from 
Nos.  743000  to  766998. 

The  American  Shorthorn  Breeders' 
Association  has  appropriated,  for 
prizes  of  all  classes,  for  the  year  1920, 
$150,000.  This  amount  is  approxi- 
mately 50  per  cent,  greater  than  that 
appropriated  for  1919,  which  was  very 
much  in  excess  of  any  amount  ever 
previously  set  aside  for  Shorthorn 
prizes.  As  much  of  this  is  appropri- 
ated on  the  basis  of  $1  paid  by  the 
Shorthorn  associaUon  and  $2  by  the 


fair  or  show  association,  and  a  large 
percentage  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis,  it  will 
be  seen  at  once  that  the  total  amount 
which  will  be  offered  for  Shorthorn 
prizes  throughout  the  United  States 
will  probably  reach  over  $300,000  for 
the  current  year. 

Shorthorn  cows  averaged  1146  lbs. 
of  milk  and  46  lbs.  of  butterfat,  an 
average  test  of  4  per  cent,  for  the 
month  of  February,  for  the  22  cows 
making  1,000  lbs.  of  milk  or  40  lbs. 
of  butterfat,  as  reported  to  the  milking 
Shorthorn    secretary,    Roy    A.    Cook, 


of  entry,  instead  of  one  year,  and  in 
addition  she  must  produce  a.  living  calf 
which  she  has  carried  for  at  least  180 
days  of  test  period.  To  the  winners 
In  the  various  classes  each  year  the 
Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association  awards 
suitable  trophies.  In  the  seven  roll  of 
honor  classes,  no  fewer  than  four  of 
the  trophies  go  to  Pennsylvania  and 
to  four  different  breeders.  Wisconsin, 
New  Jersey  and  West  Virginia  annex 
the  remainder.  The  following  are  the 
1919  awards:  Mature  Class  A  A — Soap- 
stone's  Howie  Queen  33443,  owned  by 
Dr.  T.  A.  Ashton,  Delchester  Farm, 
Edgemont,  Pa.,  13,907  pounds  milk, 
620.72  pounds  fat     Senior  Four-Year- 


WHEN  MORNING  LIFTS  ITS  GATES 

BDOAR  L.  VINCBNT 

AFTER  the  long  winter  it  seems  good  to  let  the  cows  go  out  to  pasture. 
For  months  they  have  had  to  be  cared  for  in  the  stable;  but  now  in 
the  morning  we  turn  them  down  the  lane,  to  pick  their  way  out  and  up 
the  hillside  to  the  green  fields  beyond  the  meadow.  At  night  lazily  they 
dream  the  road  back  through  the  gathering  shadows,  to  lie  till  morning. 

And  now  we  set  out  through  lane  and  verdant  slopes  by  the  first  light 
of  the  new  day,  to  bring  them  home  again  for  the  morning's  milking.  How 
still  it  Is!  The  twitter  of  a  few  birds,  out  early  to  greet  the  coming 
sunrise;  the  deep  baying  of  a  dog  away  down  the  valley;  these  are  all  the 
sounds  that  break  in  upon  our  meditations.  On  every  shrub  some  time 
in  the  night  God  has  hung  His  pearls  of  dew.  How  they  sparkle  when 
the  sunlight  at  last  falls  upon  them!  Earth,  sky  and  tree  are  transfigured 
In  glory. 

Last  night  we  were  tired,  too  tired  to  think  of  the  beauty  all  about  us; 
but  now  our  souls  leap  in  melody.  Thanksgiving  fills  our  hearts  to  the 
full.  Who  would  care  to  be  shut  up  in  the  city,  with  its  miles  of  stifling 
air  and  its  din  and  crash  of  noise  never-ending!  This  is  God's  best,  most 
beautiful  place  for  His  children.  How  good  He  is  to  place  us  here  and 
to  bless  us  with  the  free,  pure  air,  the  mystic  dawn,  the  sunset  splendors, 
the  glories  of  trees  newly  robed  in  green,  grasses  nodding  their  recognition 
as  we  pass  and  the  heartening  sights  and  sounds  of  the  great  open  country! 
Here  on  this  mossy  mound,  let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  let  the  soul  wing 
its  way  through  the  gates  of  the  morning  up  to  God.  What  is  it  that 
comes  to  our  minds  most  forcibly  just  now?  What  but  the  notes  of  the 
shepherd's  song  of  long  ago.    With  bare  heads  we  lift  the  grand  old  hymn 

once  more. 

"Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates,  and  be  ye  lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors, 
and  the  King  of  Glory  shall  come  In. 

"Who  Is  this  King  of  Glory?     The  Lord,  strong  and  mighty,  the  Lord, 

mighty  In  battle. 

"Lift  up  your  heads,  0  ye  gates;  even  lift  them  up,  ye  everlasting  doors, 
and  the  King  of  Glory  shall  come  In. 

"Who  is  this  King  of  Glory?  The  Lord  of  hosts.  He  is  the  King  of  Glory!" 

And  as  we  sing  it  out,  away  yonder  across  the  valley  the  echoes  take  it  up. 

"Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates!" 

Then  a  stronger  voice  repeats  the  thrilling  notes.  We  lean  down  our 
souls  and  listen,  for  that  is  the  voice  of  a  neighbor,  taking  up  the  chorus 
we  have  begun  and  sending  It  on  and  on  through  glen  and  glade,  over 
meadow  and  wood  and  pasture.  The  thanksgiving  of  your  heart  and  mine 
has  set  the  world  to  singing,  and  all  is  well!  The  morning  lifts  Its  gates 
and  heaven's  gates,  too,  are  swung  wide  to  let  in  the  flood  of  song  from 
mortal  lips,  your  lips  and  mine! 


pounds  milk,  447.77  pounds  fat.  Junios 
Two- Year-Old  Class  GG — Irma  Douglaa 
2d  46543,  owned  by  L.  A.  Reymanni 
Est.,  Hill  Top  Farm,  Wheeling,  W.  Va, 
7740  pounds  milk,  332.82  pounds  fat 


WARNERS 


Independence,  Iowa.  Bellevue  Herd, 
Conshohocken,  Pa,,  has  the  high  cow, 
Rosemary  2nd,  which  gave  1459  lbs. 
milk,  71  lbs.  fat 

The  fifty-second  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  will 
take  place  on  Wednesday,  June  2d,  In 
New  York  City.  The  Club's  banquet 
will  be  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
hotel  the  night  before  the  meeting. 

The  roll  of  honor  classes  of  Ary- 
shire  advanced  registry  testing,  inaug- 
urated some  two  years  ago.  Is  proving 
popular  with  many  breeders.  In  these 
classes  any  cow  to  be  eligible  must 
conform  to  all  the  requirements  for 
her  class  In  advanced  registry  in  a 
period  of  300  days  from  and  after  day 


Old  Class  BB— Finlayston  Bell's  Daisy 
38919,  owned  by  Masonic  Homes  Farm, 
Ellzabethtown,  Pa.,  11,549  pounds  milk, 
490.75  pounds  fat.  Junior  Four-Year- 
Old  Class  CC — Molly  Ayr  of  Aldebaran 
39833,  owned  by  Stephen  Bull,  Alde- 
baran Farm,  Racine,  Wis.,  10,241  pounds 
milk,  427.75  pounds  fat.  Senior  Three- 
Year-Old  Class  DD — Ryanogue  Lady 
Peggy  40337,  owned  by  W.  P.  Bliss, 
Wendover  Farm,  BernardsvIUe,  N.  J., 
13,028  pounds  milk,  520.35  pounds  fat. 
Junior  Three-Year-Old  Class  EE — 
Garclaugh  Spottle  2d  47153,  owned  by 
John  R.  Valentine,  Highland  Farm, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  9645  pounds  milk, 
396.95  pounds  fat  Senior  Two-Year- 
Old  Class  FF— Anna  Betty  48331, 
owned  by  Perclval  Roberts,  Jr.,  Pens- 
hurst    Farm,    Narberth,     Pa.,     12,071 


THB  J 
PISTOL^' 


That 
Shoots   and    HNS 
tho  Mark" 

Before  baying  ask  ywy 
dealer  •bonttheM 
riMT  **  iNffalHMak* 
GctChebMtmndi 


$5 


Oct  •  WanMT  "liifaniM***  AirtMnatto  «ad  teuh  i 

mwia  how  t«  plus  the  buU't  eje-Tu-Mt  thootiac 


feet  with  the  pistol.  The  •eeurmcT  « 
Linrpaaaed  by  any  regardleM  of  pn««.~ 
,,    167  Oakwood  ▲▼enue.  Orange.   N.  Jb 


•oTen  abota  in  boll'a  eye  one  inch  in  diameter  at  dia' 
of  twenty-ave  feet  with  the  P«tol.    The  aeeu— 
thia  arm  la  unin 
C.  S.  Hoffman 

FREE  LESSON   OFFER 

Ab  authority  haa  prepared  for 
■a.  •  act  of  aiz  Icaaona  oa  the 
Art  •#  IH.t*l  MMlMtMialilp. 
Tbeae  leasona  are  of  marrelooa 
Talae  in  the  aee  and  earc  of  a 
WariiW^Mirf«MM»l«"Aiit«m««l«. 
Write  today  for  iUoatrated  eir* 
enlar  and  tema  of  rr*«  ' 


KIRTLAND    BROTHERS    A    CO^    II. 
••  Chaaibora  St.  (  D«pt.  P.F. )   Now  Y4 


Factory 

price  direct  to  jom 

Thls$l2  0ffleMrShM 

98 


'6 


Hand  sawed. 
First  Grade. 
The  factory 
price  — direct 
toyonat  only 

The  raUil  pric*  of  thit  ihoe  it  tl3-< 
It  ii  mad*  of  the  bcit  waterproof  ■ 
borsn;     calf     leather         Ouarant 
to  fir*  the  bait  wear.      If  thaaa  ib 
ara    not   juit    aa  we    lay,    aaod  Ihaci 
back.     Ton  don't  loae  a  cent. 

It  jou  are  tending  oioneT  okIcb 
or  check,  do  not  ioclade  yoituc. 
Pay  only  tiS  98  for  thoea.  We  pav 
pottage.     StaUt  iiz«. 

Thssa  Shots  are  built  to  hs 
good  for  work  and  dress  tf 
His  saint  Hmo. 

U.  §.  NATIONAL 
ARMY  BHOB  CO. 

Dept.  830      Westfleld.  Mass. 


PHILADELPHIA 
SILOS  • 

4"x6"  Poets.  Bovoli. 
od  Doors,  Iron  Lad- 
der, selected  mate- 
rial, strong  hoopa. 
A  Real  Silo. 
Oponing  Roof  for 
a  full  Silo  without 
refilling. 

Ensilage    Cutter** 
Feed  Trucks, 
Wood  Tanks. 

WHts  tor  catlogas  tad 
priest. 

E.  F.  SCHLICTER  CO. 
10S.1tthStPhiia.Pt. 


'^snsfjf^^ 


OFAMEl 


Ad  onobatmctire  Continuous  open* 
inv.  Doora  abcolutely  tight  be! 
will  not  ■well.  Permanent  >tMl 
ladder  attached  to  front.  Ev«T> 
thine  flrat-elaaa  and  prieaa  rifftal;. 
Priema  on  amplication 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  Ca 

mn  IS  N«aM«raHs,N.V« 


DUROCS 


To«BK  I*lsa, 
Bred  ••  wa 
»  B  d  SarTloo 
Boars.    Mail 


10c.  stAmps  for  book.   "How  to   Rulw  Ho« 

oiir  farm",  EnHeld.  Conn.    ■NFIEI<D  F— »« 

470  H,  Hudson  Tersalnal  Bnlldlasa*  N. 


Viitt 


REG.  P.  CHINAS,  BERKSHIRES,  C.  WHITES, 

IjilT^c  strains,  all  a««i,  mated  not  akin.  Bred  Sowa, 
Service  Boarn.  Lincoln  Service  Hnckn,  Orade  Guen»» 
■ey  and  Holdteln  Calves.     Collies  and  Be«ci«  Papa. 

Srnd  stamp  for  prieet  and  Circxilart. 
P.  r.  HAMILTON,  Cochr»BTlllO,  F«. 


ABrAIITICIII  ttralcbt,  tolld  ll(ht  fawn  Jsrssy 
DCAUIIrULf  Bull.  8  months  old,  ricb  ia  UM 
rreat  Noble  of  Oaklandfl  blood.  ▲  bargain  and  a 
prize.         W.  r.  HcSPABBAN,  Pvniiss,  ra. 
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The  practical  farmer 


May  15,  1920 


Sunny  Slopes 

(Continued  from  page  177) 


Of  my  life!  A  little  home  of  my  own, 
a  husband  to  pet  and  chum  with!  I 
am    awfully    happy,    Dan,    honestly    I 

am.' 

"And,  Carol,  I  did  enjoy  it.  It  was 
fun.  I  was  simply  hypnotized  with 
the  idea  of  having  a  house  and  a  hus- 
band and  a  lot  of  little  Julias.  Dan 
glared  at  me  in  disgust.  Then  he 
went  home,  snarling  about  my  mushi- 
ness.  But  he  thought  it  was  becoming 
to  me.  He  said  I  got  prettier  every 
day.  I  would  not  even  let  him  touch 
my  hand  any  more.  You  know,  Dan 
and  I  were  pretty  good  pals  for  a  long 
time,  and  he  was  allowed  little  privi- 
leges like  that.  Now  it  was  all  off. 
Dan  might  rave,  and  Dan  might  storm, 
but  I  stood  firm.  He  could  not  touch 
my  hands!  I  was  consecrated  to  my 
future  husband. 

"  'It  may  not  be  wicked,  Dan.  I  do 
not  say  it  is.  But  it  makes  me  shiver 
to  think  what  would  happen  if  my 
husband  caught  you  doing  it.  He 
might  kill  you  on  the  spot' 

'•  'You  haven't  got  a  husband,'  Dan 
would  snap.  , 

"  'The    principle   is   just   the   same. 
Then   I   would   dimple   up   at  him.      I 
am  not  the  dimply  type  of  girl,  I  know, 
but    there    are    times    when    one    has 
simply  got  to  dimple  at  a  man,  and  by 
wrinkling  my  face  properly  I  can  give 
the  dimple  effect.     I  have  practiced  it 
weary  hours  before  the  mirror.    I  have 
often  prayed  for  a  dimpled  skin  like 
yours,  Carol,  but  I  guess  the  Lord  could 
not  figure  out  how  to  manage  it,  since 
my   skin   was   practically   finished   be- 
fore I  began  to  pray.     'I  keep  wonder- 
ing what   he  will  like  for   breakfast, 
I    said   to   Dan.     'Isn't   that   silly?      I 
hope  he  does  not  want  fried  potatoes. 
It  seems  so  horrible  to  have  potatoes 
for  breakfast.'     Then  I  added  loyally: 
'But  he  will  probably  be  a  very  strong 
character,    original    and    unique,    and 
men  like  that  always  have  a  few  idio- 
syncrasies, 80  if  he  wants  fried  pota- 
toes for  breakfast  he  shall  have  tl^em.' 
"Dan  sniffed  again.     He  was  becom- 
ing a  chronic  sniffer  in  these  days  of 
my  engagement. 

"  'Yeh,  he'll  want  fried  potatoes,  all 
right,  and  postum",  and  left-over  pump- 
kin pie.  I  have  a  picture  of  the  big 
mutt  in  my  mind  now.  "Constance," 
he'll  say,  "for  pity's  sake  put  more 
lard  in  the  potatoes  when  you  fry 
them.  They  are  too  dry.  Take  them 
back  and  cook  them  over."  He  will 
want  his  potatoes  swimming  in  grease. 
He  is  bound  to;  that's  just  the  kind 
of  man  he  is.  He  will  want  everything 
greasy.  Oh,  you're  going  to  have  a 
sweet  time  with  that  big  stiff.* 

"I  shook  my  fist  at  him.  'He  will 
not!'   I   cried.     'Don't  you   dare  make 

fun  of  mv  husband.    He— he '    Then 

I  stopped  and  laughed.  'Isn't  it  funny 
how  women  always  rush  to  defend 
their  husbands  when  outsiders  speak 
against  them?  We  may  get  cross  at 
them  ourselves,  but  no  one  else  shall 
ridicule  them.' 

Y  'Yes,  you  are  one  loving  little  wife, 
right.  You  sure  are.  You  won't 
t*  anyone  say  a  mean  word  against 
£  kir  sweet  little  snookie-ookums.  Oh, 
^  r  Wait  till  you  get  to  darning  his 
"^  fcks;  you  won't  be  so  crazy  about 
'rtn  them.' 

"i^Dsm  neglected  his  patients  until  It 
-,  ^a  wonder  they  did  not  all  die — or 
^  5  well,  or  something.  He  sat  upstairs 
:=  ^ihis  study  watching  an  endless  pro- 
£  4sion  of   Harvey  Graths  and  Buddy 

linsons,  coming,  lingering,  going. 
5  'That  night,  regardless  of  the  II- 
^  uinating  moon,  I  took  Buddy  John- 
iron  to  the  lilace  corner.  Dan  was  up- 
stairs smoking  in  front  of  his  window. 
Buddy  didn't  know  about  that  window, 
but  I  did.  He  took  my  hand,  and  I  let 
him.  I  leaned  my  head  against  his 
shoulder— not  truly  against,  just  near 
enough  so  Dan  could  not  tell  the  dif- 
ference. Buddy  tried  to  kiss  me,  and 
nearly  did  it.  I  wasn't  expecting  It 
Just  at  that  minute.  Dan  sprang  from 
his  chair  before  the  conclusion,  so  he 
did  not  know  If  the  kiss  was  a  fact  or 
not     Then   I   moved   two   feet   away. 


Dan  came  out  and  marched  across  to 

"  'Connie.'  he  said,  'I  am  sorry  to 
interrupt,  but  I  need  to  talk  to  you  a 
few  minutes.  It  is  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness.' To  Buddy  he  said:  'You  know, 
Connie  always  helps  me  out  when  I 
get  stuck.  Can  you  give  me  a  minute, 
Connie?'  ,^     „, 

"I  said:  'Of  course  I  can.  You  11 
excuse  me.  won't  you.  Buddy?  It  Is 
getting  late,  anyhow.' 

"So  Buddy  went  away,  and  Dan 
marched  me  up  on  the  porch,  where 
it  was  dark  and  shady. 

"  'Are  you  engaged  to  Buddy  John- 


son?' 

"  'No.' 

"  'Thank  Heaven.' 

"Dan  kissed  me.  regardless  of  the 
accusing  eyes  of  my  husband  in  the 
background." 

Carol  breath^  loudly  in  her  relief. 
He  kissed  her.  Connie  did  not  care. 
They  were   engaged. 

"Dan  breathlessly  took  back  every- 
thing he  ever  said  about  getting  mar- 
ried and  being  a  bachelor  and  so  forth. 
He  said  he  was  crazy  to  be  married, 
always  had  been,  but  didn't  find  it  out 
before.  He  said  he  had  always  adored 
me.  And  I  drew  out  my  note  book, 
and  showed  him  the  first  page — Dr. 
Daniel  Brooks,  0.  K.    And  every  other 


name  In  the  book  was  checked  off. 

"Dan  was  jubilant."  Connie's  voice 
trailed  away  slowly,  and  her  earnest, 
fine  eyes  were  cloudy. 

"An  engagement,"  cried  Carol,  spring- 
ing up. 

"No,"  said  Connie  slowly,  "a 
blunder." 

"A  blunder,"  faltered  Carol,  falling 
back.  "You  did  it  on  purpose  to  make 
him  propose,  didn't  yoii?" 

"Yes,  and  he  proposed,  and  we  were 
engaged.     But  It  was  just  a  blunder. 
It  was  not  Dan  I  wanted.    Carol,  every 
woman  feels  like  that  at  times.    She  is 
full    of   that    great,    magnificent   Ideal 
of  home  and   husband  and  little  chil- 
dren.    It  seems  the  finest  thing  In  the 
world,  the  only  fiawless  life.    She  can't 
resist  It,  for  the  time  being.     She  feels 
that    work    Is    silly,    that    success    Is 
tawdry,   that  ambition   is   wicked.     It 
is  dangerous,  Carol,  for  If  she  gets  the 
opportunity,   or   If  she  can   make   the 
opportunity,  she  Is  pretty  sure  to  seize 
It.    I  believe  that  Is  why  so  many  mar- 
riages are  unhappy.    Girls  mistake  that 
natural  woman-wish  for  love,  and  they 
get  married,  and  then — shipwreck." 
Carol  sat  silent. 

"Yes,"  said  David  sympathetically. 
"I  think  you  are  right  You  were 
lucky  to  escape." 

"I  knew  that  evening,  that  one  little 


evening  of  our  engagement,  that  hav- 
ing a  home  and  a  husband,  and  eve^n 
a  little  child  like  Julia,  would  never 
be  enough.  Something  else  had  to 
come  first.  And  It  had  not  come.  I 
went  to  bed,  and  cried  all  night,  so 
sorry  for  Dan,  for  I  knew  he  loved 
me — but  not  sorry  enough  to  make 
me  do  him  tuch  a  cruel  Injustice.  The 
next  morning,  I  told  him,  and  that 
afternoon  I  returned  to  Chicago. 

"I  have  thought  a  whole  lot  more  of 
my  job  since  then." 

"But  why  couldn't  you  love  him?" 
asked  Carol  impatiently.  "It  seems 
unreasonable,  Connie.  He  Is  nice 
enough  for  anybody,  and  you  were  just 
ripe  and  ready  for  it. 

Connie  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
"Why  didn't  you  love  somebody  else 
besides  David?"  she  asked,  and  laughed 
at  the  quick  resentment  that  flashed 
to  Carol's  eyes. 

"Well,"  concluded  Connie,  "God  cer- 
-tainly  wanted  a  few  old  maids  to 
leaven  the  earth,  and  I  think  I  have 
the  making  for  a  good  leavener.  So  I 
write  stories,  and  let  other  women 
wash  the  little  Julias'  faces,"  she 
added,  laughing,  as  Julia,  unrecogniz- 
ably dirty,  entered  with  a  soup  can 
full  of  medicine  she  had  painstakingly 
concocted  to  make  her  daddy  well. 
(To  he  continued) 


TO  turn  out  the  longest  wearing:,  most  comfortable 
work-rig  on  themarket,  is  the  idea  back  of  the  man- 
ufacture of  Blue  Buckle  OverAlls  and  Coats.  That 
means  biggest-valae  for  your  money.   , 

You'll  appreciate  the  skillful  Union  workmanship  and  the 
staunch  indigo  blue  denim  in  Blue  Buckles;  the  non-ripping 
reinforced  back  band;  the  real  brass  buttons  and  clasps 
put  on  to  stay.  Blue  Buckles  will  give  you  premiums  in 
extra-wear  and  extra-comfort  above  anything  you  -^"-^ 
experienced  in  overalls. 

JOBBERS  OVERALL  CO.,  Inc. 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

Largest  manufacturers  of  overalls  in  tfc«  woHd. 
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Cutting  Distance  Between  Producer  and  Consumer 


RECENTLY,  when  retail  eggs  were  selling  on  the  By  JOHN  DAY  wholesale  dealers,  to  a  certain  extent,  are  also 
Washington,  D.  C.^  market  for  74  cents  a  dozen,  marketed  through  Uncle  Sam's  mail  service,  although, 
a  shipment  of  45  crates  of  eggs  from  Warsaw,  federal  government  is  operating  eight  truck  routes  primarily,,  the  service  is  designed  to  aid  the  con- 
Va.,  was  delivered  by  parcel  post  service  via  one  -which  terminate  in  the  national  capital,  some  of  sumers  to  locate  cheaper  and  yet  quality  produce 
of  the  government  motor  trucks  and  distributed  the  routes,  however,  merging  as  tributaries  with  and  to  assist  the  producers  to  solve  their  marketing 
among,  national  capital  consumers  at  59  cents  a  others,  all  of  whose  ultimate  destination  is  Wash-  problem^  by  the  practice  of  direct  salesmanship 
flozen.  This  shipment  of  eggs,  which  was  marketed  ington.  The  routes  now  include  one  from  Warsaw,  sans  the  services  of  intermediaries, 
iifcctly  from  the  producers  to  the  consumers  Va..  to  Washington,  another  from  Bluemont,  Va.,  The  government  rural  mail  truck  routes  are  well 
through  the  assistance  of  Uncle  Sam,  aggregated  a  third  from  Harper's  Ferry  which  connects  with  managed  in  a  strictly  business-like  way.  To  start 
a  net  saving  of  $202.50  for  thd  householders  who  another  from  Newmarket,  Va.,  one  from  Winchester,  with,  relief  stations  were  provided  about  midway 
participated  in  it,  and  is  only  typical  of  an  efBcient  Va.,  to  Washington,  as  well  as  one  that  runs  from  along  each  route,  so  that  in  case  of  accidents  the 
Bervice  which  Washington  purchasers  are  utilizing  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  by  way  of  Frederick,  Md.,  into  emergency  truck  could  be  used  to  replace  the  orig- 
in combatting  existing  high  living  costs.  Washington.  Other  subsidiary  routes  from  Mc-  inal  route  truck.  However,  during  the  last  six 
On  July  1.  1918,  the  United  States  Post  Office  Connellsburg,  Pa.,  Bedford,  Pa.,  and  Hancock,  Md.,  months  all  these  reserve  stations  have  been  aban- 
Department  inaugurated 
its     rural    truck     route 


service  largely  as  an  ex- 
periment. At  this  time 
the  project  was  accorded 
wide  publicity  as  it  was 
Bon^ething  new  and 
novel  in  the  way  of 
modern  mall  service 
which  was  capacitated 
to  handle  farm  produce 
Buch  as  fruits,  vege- 
tables, fat  hogs,  calves, 
poultry,  eggs,  milk, 
cream  and  other  articles 
which  in  many  in- 
stances could  not  be  or- 
dinarily carried  by  par- 
cel post  service.  The 
factor  that  appealed  to 
the  farmers  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  re- 
side proximate  to  one  of 
the  truck  routes  was 
that  all  they  had  to  do 
was  to  put  their  "pro- 
duce out  on  a  loading 
platform  on  the  high- 
way, properly  stamped, 
with  parcel  post  stamps, 
and  the  truck  would 
collect  the  material  and 


Geeernmtnt  motor  trmeh*  and  good  roada  arm  aiding  farmmrt  in  direct  marhoting  operations 


doned    because    the   de- 
mands for  relief  in  the 
way     of     extra     trucks 
have   been   so   few   that 
they  did  not  justify  the 
future    maintenance    of 
the  emergency  stations. 
This  is  almost  entirely 
due  to  the  experienced 
and  qualified  drivers  and 
mechanics  who  are  em- 
ployed in  the  truck  mall 
service.     These  men  are 
hired  on  probation  and 
subsequently  the  fit  are 
retained    and    the    unfit 
are   weeded   out   of  the 
service.       This     system 
has  worked  well  and  has 
provided  the  mail  truck 
service    with    a    compe- 
tent and  experienced  lot 
of     operators.       Prefer- 
ence has  been  given  to 
returned  soldiers  In  the 
employment  of  men  for 
this    motor    service. 
Drivers,     according     to 
their  experience  and  the 
route  which  they  handle 
are  paid  from  $1400  to 
$1700     a     year,     while 


deliver  It  to  the  city  consumers  a  few  hours  later,  also  connect  with  the  BVederick,   Md.,  line   which  mechanics  receive  from  $1400  to  $1850. 

Furthermore    the    Post    Office    authorities    located  runs  into  the  capital  cl^.  Generally  three  trucks  are  recruited  for  service 

dependable  city  buyers  in  the  form  of  public  and         In  Washington,  the  farm  produce  from  the  truck  on  each   route,  so  that  a  new  truck  is  used  each 

private  trade  which  purchased  all  the  produce  the  routes,   in   addition    to    supplying   private    families  day.   every  truck   on   alternate  days  after  a  trijH- 

farmers    would    ship       Satisfactory    arrangements  with   cheap,  satisfactory  and  wholesome  food,  also  Ahlch  runs  from   100  to  250  miles  or  more— being 

were  also  made  by  the  government  representatives  stocks  the  various  government  department  co-oper-  kept   In   the   garage,  where  It  is  overhauled,  oiled, 

for  collecting  the  money  for  the  farm  produce,  so  ative  stores  which  are  aiding  the  federal  employees  greased  and  generally  toned  up  for  Its  next  journey, 

that   the   producer   received   his   cash   a   day   or   so  in  knocking  the  H  out  of  H.  C.  L.     Right  now  the  This   system    of    management    minimizes    accldenta 

after  he  shipped  the  goods  on  a  sort  of  collect  on  trucks   are   providing   produce   for   the   Army   and  and  delays  on  the  roads  and  abets  the  securing  of 

d  11     rv  scheme  Navy   store,   the   Government    Printing   Office   com-  maximum  service  and  efficiency  from  each  vehicle. 

Some    of   the '  producers    arranged    with    private  mlssary,  the   Navy   Yard  store  and  the  Post   Office  Practically  all  the  trucks  which  are  now  used  were 

families  to  handle  so  much  produce  once  or  twice  store  as  well  as  catering  to  the  needs  of  the  differ-  secured   from   the   War   Department   subsequent  to 

a  week  and  such  customers  often  paid  by  the  month  erit  community  center  stores  which  are  gaining  in  the  signing  of  -the  armistice  and  are  of  the  over- 

for  the  Durchases  which  they  made.     The  plan  has  popularity  and  spreading  like  a  contagious  disease,  seas  type  designed  for  rough  and  continuous  servlca 

met  with  such  favor  that  at  the  present  time  the  Of  course  the  supplies  for  hotels,  restaurants  and  It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  Che  greatest  efficiency 
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results  from  the  use  of  large  three-  and  flve-ton 
trucks,  which  are  cheaper  to  operate  and  reduce  the 
freightage  charges.  The  accounting  which  has  been 
practiced  by  the  federal  Post  Office  Department 
Bhows  that  it  costs  about  30  cents  a  mile  to  operate 
a  three-ton  truck;  20  cents  a  mile  to  operate  a  one- 
and  one-half-ton  truck  and  18  cents  a  mile  to  run 
a  track  which  carries  from  three-quarters  of  a  ton 
to  one  ton  of  freight. 


Blindfold  Marketing 


R.  B.  RUSHING 


poorest  posted  along  such  line,  had  the  greater  part 
of  the  car,  and  so  they  decided  to  ship  just  where 
he  wanted  to. 

Just  ship  where  he  wanted  to,  when  he  did  not 
know  one  thing  about  the  market!  He  had  worked 
hard  all  summer  to  raise  these  potatoes,  and  they 


The  routes  have  been  operated  through  farming  shipment  to  "the  market,"  as  they  said.  I  asked 
sections  which  are  equipped  with  hard,  permanent .  what  market  they  were  shipping  to  and  they  said 
highways,  passable  an^  serviceable  throughout  the  they  had  not  yet  decided.  They  named  over  six  or 
year  and  which  do  not  have  good  railroad  service,  seven  points  they  were  thinking  of.  One  named  a 
The  contention  ©f  the  federal  authorities  is  that  certain  market,  which  he  thought  good,  and  another 
where  the  rail  service  Is  satisfactory 
there  is  no  reason,  under  existing  con- 
ditions, for  the  establishment  of  a  rural 
motor  mail  service.  Furthermore,  the 
appropriation  which  the  Post  Office 
Department  hds  had  for  this  work  has 
been  very  small,  so  that  the  project 
could  not  be  extended  very  widely. 
The  salient  feature  in  the  results  which 
have  accrued  to  date  is  that  the  ser- 
vice is  practical  and  profitable;  that 
It  is  no  longer  in  the  experimental 
stage  but  is  a  demonstrated,  irrefutable 
service  which  is  of  vast  value  to  the 
producers   and   consumers. 

The  ordinary  parcel  post  rate  for 
produce  or  supplies  which  can  be 
handled  over  the  truck  routes  is  one 
cent  a  pound  in  one  zone.  A  modifica- 
tion of  this  ruling  has  been  made  which 
allows  perishable  products  like  fruits 
and  vegetables  to  be  transported  by 
truck  for  one  half  a  cent  a  pound. 
The  weight  limit  is  70  pounds,  but 
with  respect  to  hauTing  stuff  by  motor 
truck,  the  rural  postmasters  usually 
are  very  liberal  In  the  interpretation 
<rf  this  requirement,  and  if  a  farmer 
has  a  calf  or  hog  to  send  to  market 
by  truck  which  exceeds  this  weight  they 
usually  accept  the  animal  on  the  pay- 
ment of  the  extra  transportation  charge 
for   excess   weight.     Usually   before   a 

route  has  been  established  the  federal 

experts    have    surveyed    the    territory 

thoroughly  to  ascertain  definitely  that 

the  volume  of  produce  flowing  to  mar- 
ket over  the  year  justifies  such  service, 

that   the   roads   are  suitable  -to   year- 
round  motoring,  that  the  truck  route 

will  not   compete   with    railroad   mail 

service  and  that  in  every  instance  the 

establishment  of  the  motor  mail  service 

will    be    a    perman^t    asset    to    the 

community. 

Generally  the  post  office  trucks  carry 

a  load   each   way,   as   on   their  return 

trips   to   the   country   they   take   back 

empty    egg    and    poultry    crates,    milk 

and  cream  cans  as  well  as  fresh  meats, 

oysters  and   other  supplies  which   the 

country    people   have   difficulty    in   ob- 
taining.    In  this  way  the  expenses  of 

operating  the  routes  are  reduced,  while 

the  service  which  the  system  performs 

for    the    producers    becomes    of    dual 

that    it   aids    them    In    buying   as   well 


ONE  day  last  winter,  I  was  away  from  home  and 
had  gone  to  the  station  to  take  the  return  train. 
When   I   got   to   the   station   I   noticed   a  car   side- 
tracked nearby,  with  four  or  five  wagons  tfeside  it    were  good  ones,  too,  and  here  he  was  sAidIng  them 
and  a  crowd  of  men  standing  there.    These  men  had     off,  not  knowing  to  whom  he  was  shipping,  where 
hauled  and  filled   the  car  with   sweet  potatoes   for     the  beat  prices  were,  or  whether  they  were  selling 

at  all  or  not.    I  raise  sweet  potatoes  myself,  and  I 


LET'S  HIDE  OUR  HEADS  IN  SHAME 

EDOAR  L.  VINCENT 

A  SHADOW  fell  over  our  peaceful  valley  the  other  day.  A  visitant 
all  earth  dreads  had  passed  that  way,  and  when  he  went  on  he  took 
with  him  one  that  was  dearly  beloved.  She  had  been  wife,  mother  and 
friend  to  many.  We  felt  it  that  she  should  have  been  chosen  to  walk 
down  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  with  that  grim  messenger;  and  yet.  who 
can  doubt  that  it  was  well?  He  who  knows  and  can  see  farther  than  any 
of  us  makes  no  mistakes. 

We  gathered  in  the  home  to  show  our  sympathy  to  the  husband  and 
his  boys  and  girls,  and  to  listen  to  the  words  of  the  man  of  God  as  he 
spoke  the  last  farewell.  It  fell  to  me  to  go  through  the  front  rooms  to 
the  kitchen.  I  was  not  alone— a  number  of  neighbors  had  been  crowded 
Into  that  little  room;  but  it  was  some  time  before  I  noticed  one  occupant 
of  the  kitchen  that  I  had  not  thought  of  being  there  at  first.  Under  the 
table,  stretched  at  full  length,  lay  the  old  house  dog.  Homely  old  fellow! 
Who  would  have  the  heart  to  say  he  should  not  sleep  there,  even  while 
this  last  sad  ceremony  was  being  performed?  "^ 

So  he  lay  there  almost  motionless  for  a  long  time.  The  minister  had 
finished  reading  the  words  of  comfort  from  the  Good  Book.  He  had 
hopefully  pointed  those  who  were  left  to  the  Source  of  the  Mother's 
comfort.  He  dwelt  Itravely  upon  the  duty  of  us  all  to  be  good  and  kind 
and  true,  even  as  this  Mother  in  Israel  had  been,  and  then  there  was 
a  hush,  the  hush  we  always  dread  so  much,  the  time  of  the  swinging  of 
the  earthly  doors  outward,  that  the  gates  of  the  Beyond  might  turn  back 
to  let  the  tired  wanderer  In. 

From  that  front  room  now  came  first  a  subdued  sob,  the  sob  of  a  man 
with  a  broken  heart.  Then  other  muffled  sounds  of  suppressed  emotion, 
as  husband,  daughters  and  sons  bowed  their  heads  and  hearts  beneath 
the  bitter  blows  o'f  sorrow,  ^ho  has  not  felt  his  heart  bleed  In  an  hour 
like  this?  And  it  Is  the  lot  of  every  human  being  once  to  pass  this  way. 
Now  came  a  strange  thing.  The  old  dog  that  had  so  long  lain  there 
asleep  stirred  himself  at  the  sound  of  trouble  which  came  to  his  listening 
ears.  He  roused  himself,  crept  from  under  the  table  kiid  stepped  along 
toward  the  room  where  the  weeping  friends  were  bending  over  the  casket 
from  which  the  treasure  had  been  taken.  There  he  stood,  listening, 
watching,  mutely  grieving.  Grieving?  Why  should  we  doubt  It?  It  must 
be  he  had  been  stirred  into  pity  and  love  and  tender  sympathy.  His  heart 
had  been  touched  by  the  same  sense  of  loss  that  so  stirred  his  human 
friends.     It  was  a  touching  sight,  and  one  I  never  will  forget. 

And  yet,  some  were  In  that  room  whose  hearts  were  not  stirred  by  the 
passing  tragedy.  God  help  them!  They  sat  there  as  cold,  as  passionless, 
as  unsympathlzing  as  if  they  had  been  made  of  stone.  The  dog  mourned; 
they  showed  no  signs  of  sorrow.  He  realized  that  something  had  happened 
to  stir  those  he  loved  to  the  very  depths  of  their  hearts;  they  drew  their 
robes  about  them  and  went  away  to  go  on  with  their  everyday  work,  as  If 
nothing  had  come  to  disturb  them  in  their  plowing  and  reaping,  their 
sowing  and  gathering  Into  barns.  • 

Who  had  the  biggest  heart?    The  dog  or  those  who  had  no  pity? 


know  sometimes  they  do  not  sell  at  all.  It  Is  little 
wonder  to'  me  that  such  men  are  complaining  of  not 
making  money  on  their  produce. 

These  men  lacked  one  big  essential  for  farming 
success,  and  that  is  successful  market- 
ing ability.  I  asked, the  stfatlon  agent 
if  they  always  did  this  way,  and  he 
said  "yes";  and  he  also  said  they  never 
got  much  for  their  produce,  sometimes 
a  little  and  sometimes  scarcely  enough 
to  pay  expenses.  Now  this  is  not  basi- 
ness.  These  men  claimed  that  a  cer- 
tain commission  house  would  steal. 
Well,  there  maybe  men  in  the  com- 
mission business  who  are  out  for  all 
there  is  in  It,  and  there  are  also  com- 
mission men  who  are  just  as  honest  as 
any  farmer,  and  always  will  deal  on 
the  square.  I  have  never  had  much 
trouble  with  the  commission  business, 
and  usually  get  good  prices.  And  I 
surely  think,  from  my  own  personal 
experience,  that  there  Is  as  much  nwd 
for  system  In  marketing  as  there  is 
for  honest  commission  men. 

Not  even  an  honest  commission  man 
can  get  good  prices  for  produce  when 
the  market  Is  glutted  and  the  price  is 
below    a   level   to  make   It   profltabla 
Thus  It  can  easily  be  seen  that  if  the 
markets  are  well  understood,  and  then 
acted    upon    accordingly,    much    stuff 
that  is  damped  on  a  glutted  market 
can  be  placed  at  a  time  when  the  prica^ 
is  better.    This  will  apply  In  a  measure 
to  most  produce,  and  especially  to  such 
perishable  produce  as  sweet  potatoes. 
Let  us  not  quit  growing  them  because 
we  may  lose  one  or  two  shipments,  but 
raise  them,   and  then   place  them  on 
the  market  at  the  right  time.      lU. 


Honor  Where  Due 


utility.    In 
as    selling. 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately  278,745  pounds 
of  mail  were  handled  on  the  Washington-Mc- 
Connellsburg,  Pa.,  and  the  Washington-Winchester, 
Va.,  and  Washington- Warsaw,  Va.,  routes  during 
the  period  from  July  1  to  October  31,  1919,  while 
1,019.142  pounds  of  mail  were  handled  during 
the  same  period  on  the  rural  truck  routes  which 
connect  Philadelphia,  Rising  Sun,  Soudcrsburg, 
Lancaster  and  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  with  E^aston,  Md., 
and  Washington,  D.  C.  The  majority  of  this  mail 
consisted  In  each  case  of  farm  produce  which  was 
sent  to  the  cities  to  be  marketed. 

During  late   October   a   shipment   of  103   bushels 
of    apples    from    Purcellville,    Va.,    sold    for    $1.08 
(C«aclvd««l  on  pMt*  185) 


man  said,  "My  potatoes  will  not  go  there,  for  the 
commission  man  there  skinned  me  out  of  the  last 
shipment  I  made  him,  and  I  am  done  wlttf  him." 
I  listened  to  their  conversation  some  minutes,  and 
finally  asked  what  they  could  get  for  them  at  the 
different  points  where  they  were  thinking  of  ship- 
ping. Not  one  of  them  knew  what  potatoes  were  sible  to  compute  a  balanced  ration  through  knowing 
worth  In  those  markets.  They  had  never  got  prices  what  use  the  animal  makes  of  every  ounce  of  its 
but  just  thought  they  would  "try  a  shipment  any-  food  and  water.  Co-operation  with  the  Bureau  of 
way."  Just  try  a  shipment  anyway!  How  did  they  Animal  Husbandry  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
know  their  potatoes  would  bring  enough  to  pay  Agriculture  and  the  college  school  of  agriculture* 
the   freight?     Then   I   asked  them   If  they   did  not     has  made  it  possible  to  obtain  much  valuable  data 


THE  field  of  science  recently  be- 
stowed«  no  little  honor  on  Penn- 
sylanla  and  Its  State  College  yhen  Dr. 
H.  P.  Armsby.  director  of  the  Institute 
of  Animal  Nutrition  at  the  college, 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Science.  Membership  In 
this  organization  is  restricted  to  those 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
scientific  research.  For  the  past 
eighteen  years  Dr.  Armsby  has  con- 
ducted experiments  on  an  animal 
calorimeter,  the  only  apparatus  of  its 
kind  in  America  for  determining  what 
use  an  animal  makes  of  the  food  it 
eats,  and  which  was  designed  and  constructed  by 
him  with  the  aid  of  J.  A.  Fries,  assistant  director 
of  the  Institute. 

The  results  of  their  many  tests  with  the  calori- 
meter have  been  of  great  value  to  dairymen  and 
steer  feeders  throughout  the  country,  for  it  is  pos- 


have  room  enough  to  hold  them  until  they  knew 
what  they  were  doing.  They  all  said  they  had  good 
houses  and  could  have  kept  them  longer,  but  they 
just  thought  they  would  ship  out  some  and  try  it. 
One  of  the  men,  who  showed  he  was  about  the 


In  this  respect.  His  many  other  efforts  along  the 
lines  of  advancement  for  animal  nutrition  make 
Dr.  Armsby  a  worthy  member  of  the  -National 
Academy  of  Science.  He  Is  still  experimenting  witt 
the  calorimeter. 
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Another  Case  Where  the  City  Calls 

RECENTLY   we   have   referred   several   times  to 
the  farm  labor  situation   and  cannot  help  it 
again  as  we  read  a  report  from  the  Bureau  of  Crop 
Estimates  regarding  conditions  In  Michigan.    It  has 
been  compiled  from  detailed  reports  of  rural  school 
directors  and  seems  so  far  to  be  the  wjnner  for 
seriousness.     It  shows  18,232  idle  farms  containing 
1,666,000  acres  as  compared  with  11,831  Idle  farms 
last  year.    On  the  farms  of  the  state  there  are  also 
30.300  vacant  houses,  and  of  the  276,000  men  on  the 
farms  three  years  ago,  46,000  have  since  left,  20,000 
of  them  during  the  past  year.    Figuring  this  down 
for  each  farm  in  the  state  it  shows  that  during 
April  there  was  an  average  of  only  11  men  and 
boys  for  every  ten  farms.    The  reason  given  for  this 
striking  exodus  from  the  farms  is  the  higher  wages 
paid  In  other  industries.    Just  how  long  conditions 
of   this    kind   can   continue   is   problematical,   but 
surely  we  have  to  «top  some  place.    Those  who  stay 
on   the   farm   and   have   the  facilities   to   produce 
largely  this  year,  would  seem  to  have  the  advantage 
over  those  who  chase  the  big  wages  and  find  mostly 
bigger  expenses.    Food  in  the  city  cannot  be  made 
cheaper  if  there  is  not  enough  to  go  around,  and  we 
have  little  faith  In  the  suggestions  being  sent  out 
from  "Wlishlngton  by  one  of  the  press  associations 
that  It  will  come  down  in  price  if  people  will  stop 
buying  for  awhile.    Of  course  some  people  can  stop 
buying    strawberries   and    eat    beans    or   eliminate 
asparagus  from  the  menu  and  return  to  cabbage,  but 
they  cannott  stop  for  any  length  of  time  buying 
*'food."    Things  will  eventually  work  back  naturally 
to  make  a  balance  between  supply  And  demand  of 
all  products,  but  It  looks  as  If  the  scale  was  so 
much  tilted  to  one  side  now  that  some  spills,  causing 
hard  bumps,  must  occur  before  this  good  nation  Is 
running  smoothly  again. 

Looking  Inside  of  a  Bubble 

BOOM  land  values  struck  Iowa  last  year  and  most 
of  us  had  a  more  or.  lees  vague  Idea  that  all 
farmers  out  there  were  getting  rich  quick.  Along 
comes  a  report  now  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  Washington,  telling  us  that  probably  less 
than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  farms  In  that  state  changed 
hands  during  the  boom  and  about  two-thirds  of  the 
Inn  ease  between  the  total  buying  and  selling  prices 
was  appropriated  by  town  and  city  people.     While 


farmers  were  heavy  buyers,  they  were  not  as  heavy 
sellers,  65.3  per  cent,  against  56  per  cent.,  and  those 
who  bought  at  the  high  flgurea  now  have  a  big 
problem  on  their  hands  to  make  ends  meet.  They 
only  own  five  per  cent,  of  the  farms  in  the  state, 
however,  and  while  the  remaining  95  per  cent,  have 
marked  up  the  prices  of  their  farms,  the  report 
aptly  states  they  can  be  marked  down  again  without 
any  great  inconvenience  to  anybody.  Under  these 
conditions  a  tenant  is  better  off  in  many  ways  than 
an  owner.  His  rent  is  considerably  less  than  the 
interest  on  money  needed  to  buy  a  farm  and  even 
if  he  could  borrow  it,'  taking  conditions  prevailing 
the  year  before  the  boom,  he  could  not  hope  to 
meet  the  charges.  This  is  a  good  example  of  a 
case  where  the  general  principle  of  Increased  credit 
to  combat  the  growing  Increase  of  tenancy  Is  of 
no  avail.  It  is  a  case  where  land  costs  more  than 
!t  returns  with  the  usual  methods  of  farming  and 
about  the  only  way  to  remedy  It  is  to  educate  the 
owners  to  a  realization  of  true  land  values. 

At  Least  One  Thing  Promised  Cheaper 

AT  least  one  thing  farmers  have  to  buy  will  be 
cheaper  this  season,  if  we  can  put  faith  In  reports 
coming  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  supply  of  binder  twine,  it  says,  will  be  plentiful 
and  cheaper.    The  reason  Is,  according  to  the  report, 
because  Yucatan — the  chief  and  cheapest  source  of 
henlquen,  from  which  the  twine  is  made — produced 
a  large  crop  this  year.    This  fact,  together  with  the 
termination   of  a   price  agreement,  made  the  fiber 
drop  from  an  earlier  price  of  fifteen  cents  to  eight 
cents  a  pound  about  the   first  day  of  May.     This 
reduction  the  officials  believe  should  be  noticeable 
In  the  price  of  twine  this  season.     In  order  not  to 
raise  hopes  too  high,  however,  they  point  out  that 
growers  In  Yucatan  are  discouraged  with  thg  low 
price   and   are    reducing   their   planting,    with   the 
result  that  a  feal  shortage  may  occur  five  or  six 
years  hence.     Whether  this  is  not  crossing  bridges 
before   we    get   to   them    is   a  question,   especially 
since  we  see^   to  be  entering  a  period  of  falling 
prices   generally.     The   recent  troubles   in   Mexico 
did  not  effect  the  important  production  center  of 
henlquen,  as  most  of  the  fiber  was  already  In  the 
United  States,  so  these  little  "wars"  will  form  no 
legitimate  excuse  for  higher  prices  of  the  all  im- 
portant binder  twine. 

Neighboring  Federation  Gets  to  Work 

IN  Ohio,  our  neighboring  state,  the  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  Is  now  down  to  real  work.     It  has 
established  temporary  offices  in  Columbus  and  an 
executive    secretary    has    been    employed.      Eleven 
counties  in  the  state  have  had  ten  dollar  member- 
ship campaigns  and  in  them  17,334  farmers,  or  an 
average  of  1575  per  county,  have  shown  their  faith 
in  the  new  organization   by  paying  the  advanced 
amount.    Under  the  old  one  dollar  membership  plan 
there  was  only  an  average  of  728  members  In  each 
of  these  eleven  counties,  so  It  would  seem  as  If  the 
proper  effort  and  proper  Incentive  can  obtain  results. 
Objection  and  doubt  have  been  expressed  regarding 
the     advisability     of     materially     Increasing     farm 
bureau  dues,  but  results  In  Ohio  and  other  places 
at   farther  distance  have  shown   the  practicability 
of  it.     Some   of   the   ways   the   federation    Intends 
spending  this  large  amount  of  money  turned  over 
to   it   can    be   ascertained    from   the   report   of  the 
execufHe  committee  recently  Issued.    It  will  employ 
a  man  on  full  time  to  assist  various  farmers'  asso- 
ciations In  their  many  problems  of  organization  and 
administration.    An  up-to-date  office  will  be  outfitted 
and  a  publicity  man  employed  as  soon  as  funds  will 
permit.      Co-operation    with    the   county    agents    In 
their  program  to  eradicate  bovine  tuberculosis  and 
the    state    department    of    agriculture    for    better 
marketing    Information    has    been    pledged.      The 
federation  will  co-operate  with  the  state  Co-operative 
Elevator  Association  in  the  employment  of  a  state 
purchaplng  agent  as  well  as  see  what  can  be  done 
with  the  aid  of  Kentucky  and  Indiana  to  have  an 
agent  in   the  Cincinnati   market  to  look  after  the 
interest  of  livestock  shippers.     Other  things  were 


mentioned,  but  this  is  enough  to  show  that  they 
have  fixed  upon  certain  definite  projects  and  can 
soon  show  whether  it  has  bitten  off  more  than  1* 
can  chew  or  is  able  to  chew  fast  enough  to  make 
a  showing.  The  results  will  be  watched  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  Pennsylvania,  because  in  . 
this  state  it  costs  practically  nothing  to  belong  to 
the  farm  bureau,  and  murmerings  are  being  heard 
whether  a  thing  worth  while  can  exist  long  without 
those  who  benefit  by  it  paying  something. 

Sell  for  Loss — Hold  for  Gain 

LIBERTY    Loan    Bonds    and    Victory   Notes    are 
being  hard  hit  on  the  stock  exchanges  of  the 
country.    The  total  sales  for  one  day  of  all  classes 
of  these  war  Issues  recently  on  the  JJew  York  ex- 
change   was    nearly    twenty-eight    million    dollars. 
They  are  selling  at  considerably  below  their   face 
value,  not  because  they  are  worth  less,  but  because 
BO  many  people  want  to  sell  them.     No  one  doubts 
but  what  the  bonds  will  be  paid  in  full  at  maturity 
and  every, six  months  a  coupon  from  them  Is  aa 
good  as  cash.     People  have  not  lost  faith,  they  just 
need  money — more  of  them,  quicker  and  in  larger 
amounts  than  the  banks  will  lend  it,  so  they  are 
cashing  Liberty  Bonds.    Wise  folks  are  buying  these 
bonds  same  as  you  and  us  would  jump  at  gold  dollars 
for  ninety  and  eighty-five  cents.    If  you  need  money 
and  cannot  borrow  It,  don't  sell  Liberty  Bonds,  sell 
something  else.     Other  things   are   high   and   they 
are  low.     Libei*ty  Bonds  are  bound,  by  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  United  States,  to  go  up  at  least  to  par, 
maybe  more,  but  no  telling  where  other  things  arq 
going  in  selling  value  later  on. 

Boys  and  Girls  Help  Stabilize 

SECRETARY  of  Agriculture,  B.  T.  Meredith,  has 
Issued  a  strong  appeal  to  the  boys  and  girlfl 
engaged  in  agricultural  club  work  throughout  the 
United  States  to  make  this  their  banner  year.  The 
secretary  harf  faith  In  the  farm  boys  and  girlfi 
because  he  knew  through  his  own  club  work  wltR 
them  before  he  went  to  Washington  just  what  they 
can  accomplish  when  they  set  about  a  task.  Taken 
collectively.  It  would  be  hard  to  express  In  dollars 
and  cents,  and  impossible  in  term's  of  general  worth, 
Just  what  the  boys  and  girls  of  this  country  have 
done  since  this  Idea  was  started  only  a  few  years 
ago.  We  are  developing  a  love  for  and  favorable 
attitude  to  the  farm  In  thousands  of  coming  useful 
citizens  who  would  never  have  received  the  message 
If  they  had  to  wait  until  manhood  and  womanhood 
for  It.  Coming  country  leaders  are  being  developed 
with  the  viewpoint  of  those  on  the  farm  rather 
than  being  sent  out  from  the  cities  and  town  with 
idealistic  thoughts  impossible  of  execution.  To 
quote  the  secretary's  own  words  in  his  message  tO' 
the  boys  and  girls,  he  says:  "It  may  hearten  you 
to  know  that  many  of  us  here  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  look  upon  the  boys'  and  girls'  clubs 
much  as  Caesar  must  have  looked  upon  the  Tenth 
Legion  or  Napoleon  upon  the  Old  Guard.  The  other 
forces  may  fail,  but  we  know  we  can  rely  on  you." 

Wilmer  Atkinson 

V^TlLMER  ATKINSON,  founder  and  editor  emerl* 
W  tus  of  the  Farm  Journal,  died  at  his  home  In 
this  city  on  May  10th.  If  he  had  lived  until  June 
13th,  he  would  have  been  80  years  of  age.  Mr. 
Atkinson  had  a  personality  which  he  so  Impressed 
upon  his  paper  that  for  forty  years  It  became  a 
by-word  In  farm  homes  throughout  the  United 
States.  His  "fair  play"  notice  was  an  innovation 
In  honest  dealing  between  advertiser  and  subscriber 
and  was  the  forerunner  of  the  "Truth  In  Adver- 
tising" slogan  at  present  vigorously  upheld  by  the 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World.  Mr. 
Atkinson's  ancestors  came  over  with  William  Penn 
and  he  has  many  descendants  scattered  about 
Philadelphia.  He  served  In  the  civil  war  and  after- 
wards established  the  first  daily  newspaper  io 
Delaware.  He  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  Womens' 
Suffrage  and  Interested  in  many  public  questions 
up  to  the  time  of  his  sickness,  only  ten  days  before 
his  death. 
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The  Garden  in  June 


W.  F.  MASSEY 


May  has  been  a  discouraging  month, 
the  first  week  of  cool  weather  cul- 
minating in  a  heavy  frost  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  seventh.  Down  here  in  the 
southeastern  corner  of  Maryland  we 
usually  get  our  early  tomato  plants 
set  in  the  garden  soon  after  the  middle 
of  April.  This  spring  we  had  to  keep 
them  under  the  protection  of  the  sashes 
till  the  tenth  of  May  so  that  the 
coming  of  June  seems  more  like  May 
than  usual. 

Tomato  plants  sown  in  the  cold 
frames  as  a  *  succession  to  the  early 
ones  will  now  be  large  enough  to  set, 
and  this  is  the  best  time  to  set  tomato 
plants  intended  for  the  canning  houses. 
Plants  to  make  the  canning  crop  should 
be  of  the  best  varieties  for  that  pur- 
pose. While  pink  tomatoes  are  all 
right  for  the  summer,  the  canners  want 
the  smooth  solid  red  ones,  and  I  plant 
for  home  canning  the  Success  and  the 
Stone.  The  Stone  Is  grown  by  our 
farmers  almost  exclusively.  But  too 
many  farmers  merely  sow  the  seed  in 
rows  in  the  open  ground  and  trans- 
plant them  to  the  flield  directly  from 
the  crowded  rows.  These  plants  have 
very  little  root  development  and  of 
course  they  fall  flat  and  it  takes  some 
time  to  get  them  into  vigorous  growth. 

If  the  plants  are  sown  in  the  cold 
frame  and  transplanted  as  soon  as 
large  enough  into  a  bed  where  they 
can  be  protected  with  cloth  if  neces- 
sary, setting  them  about  4  inches  apart 
each  way,  they  will  make  a  mass  o/ 
fibrous  roots,  and  set  with  the  watering 
machine  they  will  hardly  wilt  and  the 
crop  will  be  better  because  of  greater 
vigor  in  the  plants. 

As  soon  as  tomatoes  are  set  get  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  at  work.  It  will  be 
too  late  when  the  lower  leaves  get 
blighted,  for  it  then  will  be  very  hard 
to  check  the  leaf  blight  and  the  leaves 
will  drop  one  by  one,  and  without 
healthy  leaves  you  cannot  make  fine 
tomatoes.  Then  what  tomatoes  are 
left  are  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
are  quickly  damaged  and  worthless. 

I  spray  with  Bordeaux  mixture  as 
soon  as  the  plants  are  set  and  repeat 
in  ten  days.  In  the  garden  it  pays 
well  to  set  stakes  to  each  plant  and 
train  them  to  single  stems.  I  have 
demonstrated  that  1  not  only  get 
earlier  and  better  tomatoes,  but  get  a 
better  crop  on  the  stakes  than  on  the 
ground.  For  home  use  I  plant  some 
pink-skin  tomatoes  and  find  that  the 
Globe  is  about  the  best. 

EGG    PLANTS 

The  first  of  June  is  early  enough  to 
Bet  out  egg  plants.  If  you  do  not  have 
the  facilities  for  growing  the  plants 
you  can  buy  potted  plants  from  the 
seedsmen.  For  the  average  home 
gardener  it  is  best  to  do  this,  for  unless 
you  can  command  a  good  heat  In 
green  house  or  hot  bed  the  egg  plant 
in  Its  start  Is  a  very  ticklish  thing. 
Nothing  less  than  70  degrees  at  night 
will  do  for  It  and  in  a  greenhouse  It 
may  damage  other  plants  to  carry  so 
high  a  temperature. 

Strong  plants  started  In  a  hot  bed 
and  potted  Into  3-lnch  pots  and  kept 
under  glass  and  well  watered  will  be 
now  In  fine  shape  for  transplanting. 
The  Black  Beauty  Is  the  earliest  and 


productive,  too,  but  I  always  grow  some 
of  the  New  York  improved.  They  are 
larger  than  the  Black  Beauty  and  are 
stronger  growing.  Do  not  set  egg 
plants  where  egg  plants  have  been 
grown  in  less  than  three  years.  Egg 
plants  after  egg  plants  will  be  sure  to 
get  diseased.  I  had  a  variety  some 
years  ago  sent  from  the  Department 
at  Washington  named  Vlolette  de 
Bordeaux.  It  was  a  long  narrow  var- 
iety and  very  prolific,  but  not  available 
for  making  nice  slices  and  only  suited 
to  baking  whole.  And  by  the  way,  a 
baked  egg  plant,  cut  open  and  buttered 
and  salted  and  peppered  is  a  very  nice 
thing. 

OKRA 

Plant  the  first  of  the  month  seed  of 
bkra  for  green  pods  to  make  the 
Gumbo  soup.  The  best  variety  is  the 
White  Velvet  or  Creole.  This  makes 
long,  round,  smooth  pods  without  ridge 
that  are  on  all  green  podded  sorts, 
and  does  not  sting  the  hands.  Plant 
in  rows  three  feet  apart  and  thin  to 
two  feet  In  the  row.  It  Is  hardly  worth 
while  to  plant  okra  seed  earlier  than 
first  of  June,  for  It  germinates  slowly 
till  the  soil  Is  warm  and  then  grows 
slowly  till  the  weather  Is  hot.  The 
tender  pods  must  be  cut  rapidly  before 
they  harden. 

BEANS 

My  method, in  my  own  garden  Is  to 
plant  but  one  row  of  string  beans  at 
a  time,  as  one  row  forty  feet  long  will 
keep  my  family  supplied  till  they  get 
too  old.  Then  when  the  first  planted 
row  Is  well  up  and  leafed,  I  plant 
another,  and  keep  this  up  till  the  last 
week  in  August.  This  gives  us  a  con- 
stant succession  of  the  most  tender 
pods  and  plenty  to  can  for  the  winter. 

The  lima  beans  are  very  apt  to  be 
planted  too  early  by  amateurs.  After 
the  middle  of  May  and  up  to  early 
June  Is.  the  best  time.  A  correspon- 
dent recently  wrote  asking  what  was 
the  matter  with  his  large  lima  beans. 
He  said  they  germinate  all  right  and 
In  turning  over  to  straighten  the  stem 
It  snapped.  There  was  evidently 
nothing  the  matter  but  wrong  plant- 
ing. If  the  large  lima  beans  are 
merely  dropped  and  covered  they  may 
fall  sidewlse  or  on  thefV  backs.  Then 
the  effort  to  get  the  two  halves  that 
make  the  seed  leaves  above  ground,  It 
Is  easy  to  see  how  the  stem  can  be 
snapped.  In  planting  large  limas 
merely  stick  the  bean  in  the  ground 
eye  iown  and  barely  covered.  Then 
when  It  germinates  It  will  already  be 
in  the  proper  position  to  grow. 

When  the  beans  start  they  commonly 
shoot  out  long  stems  and  do  not  seem 
Inclined  to  take  to  the  poles  and  you 
will  have  to  go  and  turn  them  from 
left  to  right  around  the  poles  to  start 
them.  I  plant  by  a  woven  wire  fence 
and  there,  too,  we  havii  to  train  them 
to  start  to  twine.  In  our  latitude  the 
large  white  lima  bean  is  rather*  un- 
productive and  hence  we  grow  more 
of  the  small  lima  or  Sleva  bean,  the 
butter  bean  of  the  South.  To  my  taste 
the  small  lima  Is  a  far  better  bean 
than  the  large  one,  and  It  Is  far  more 
prolific. 

Of  climbing  beans  used  for  dry  beans 
and  string  beans,  too,  the  Berger  green 


pod.strlngless  Is  one  of  the  best.  It  Is 
an  improvement  on  the  old  Dutch  Case* 
knife  bean,  white  In  color  and  makes 
as  fine  a -winter  bean  as  the  Navy  bean. 

OEI^ERY 

In  the  northern  section  where  the 
late  summer  and  fall  crop  is  grown 
the  plants  will  already  have  been  set 
and  growing.  In  the  middle  states  In 
southern  Pennsylvania  and  southward 
the  celery  crop  grown  should  be  the 
early  winter  crop  blanched  in  earth. 
Of  course  we  can  imitate  the  planters 
north  and  set  in  close  rows  and  blanch 
In  the  fall  with  boards,  but  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  we  will  hare  a  lot  of 
it  'rotten  in  the  hot  weather.  Here 
just  now  is  the  time  to  transplant  the 
little  plants  from  seed  sown 'In  early 
April.  We  set  them  in  rows  six-  Inched 
apart  and  two  Inches  in  the  rows  to 
get  a  better  root  development  to  make 
the  final  transplanting  easier  and  more 
certain.  Then  the  plants  will  be  ready 
to  set  In  July  In  Philadelphia  section 
and  August  down  here. 

CUCUMBERS 

Cucumbers  and  all  the,  tribe  In- 
cluding melons  should  have  their  seed 
leaves  kept  dusty  as  they  come  through 
the  ground  to  prevent  the  striped  or 
the  12  spotted  Dlabrotlca  beetles  from 
devouring  them.  I  mix  one  part  of 
calcium  arsenate  and  two  parts  of  air- 
slaked  lime  and  not  only  prevent  but 
kill  them.  Any  fine  dust  will  baffle 
them,  but  It  is  best  to  kill  them,  for 
they  will  later  lay  eggs  at  the  base 
of  the  plants  and  the  borers  will  hatch 
and  destroy  the  plants.  For  pickles 
plant  cucumbers  in  well  manured  hills 
late  in  June  and  cut  while  small  and 
keep  In  brine  till  the  needed  amoifnt 
is  ready  to  pickle. 

PEPPERS 

I  grow  only  the  sweet  peppers  and 
do  not  allow  any  hot  ones  In  the 
garden,  for  they  will  surely  get  some 
of  their  pollen  on  the  bloom  of  the 
sweet  ones  and  will  make  them  hot. 
I  prefer  to  buy  pepper  sauce  than  to 
grow  the  hot  peppers.  The  best  of  all 
sweet  peppers  is  the  Pimiento.  Potted 
plants  set  now  will  bear  abundantly 
till  frost.  The  pods  are  smooth  and 
bluntly  conical  and  not  wrinkled  as 
other  kinds  and  they  are  just  the  best 
size  for  pickles.  The  monster  Chinese 
Giant  Is  a'  poor  bearer  and  too  large 
for  stuffing,  and  a  poor  pepper  at  best. 

CABBAGE 

The  P_e  Tsi,  or  Chinese  cabbage,  we 
find  very  acceptable  as  a  salad  plant 
when  the  weather  gets  too  hot  for  good 
lettuce.  We  sow  In  a  row  and  thin  out 
and  use  the  thinnings  like>lettuce  and 
leave  the  plants  far  enough  apart  to 
head.  Later  they  are  boiled.  Sow 
seed  of  the  Late^at  Dutch  cabbage. 
I  like  to  sow  thlniy  broadcast  so  that 
the  plants  will  not  be  crowded  and  I 
can  get  better  plants  than  from 
crowded  rows.  For  early  fall  heading 
set  plants  the  first  of  the  month  of  the 
Improved  Brunswick.  These  will  head 
In  September  and  October. 

SWEET    POTATOES 

In  furrows  three*  feet  apart  spread 
well-rotted  manure  In  which  a  due 
amount  of  acid  phosphate  has  been 
mixed.  Lap  furrow  from  each  side 
and  set  the  plants  on  the  ridge  thus 
made  12  inches  apart.    If  you  like  the 


dry  potatoes  get  plants  of  the  Nansfti 
mond.  Big  Stem  Jersey  or  the  Gold 
Skin.  If  you  want  a  sweet  jelly-like 
baking  potato  get  plants  of  the  Nancy 
Hall  and  Hayman.  The  Hayman  is  the 
earliest  and  most  easily  kept  in  winter. 
It  is  rather  poor  quality  in  fall  and 
winter,  but  gets  good  in  spring.  Nancy 
Hall  is  the  best. 
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There  Is  scarcely  any  other  farm 
crop  which  will  respond  so  quickly  to 
care  in  seed  as  the  potato.  The  profit 
in  potatoes  depends  on  good  seed,  and 
.  since  It  costs  as  much  to  grow  a  poor 
crop  as  a  good  one,  use  the  beet  potato 
seed  available.- 


.     This  Year's  Maple  Sugar 

Although  the  prospect  of  good  prices 
caused  farmers  to  tap  slightly  more 
than  the  usual  number  of  maple  trees 
this  year,  unfavorable  weather  reduced 
the^  output  both  hi  the  state  and  in  the 
country  as  a  whole.  According  to  J.  B. 
Shepard  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Crop 
Estimates,  the  United  States  maple 
sugar  crop  this  year  was  only  7% 
million  pounds  compared  with  over  10 
million  pounds  last  year  and  13  million 
pounds  in  1918.  Maple  syrup  produo^ 
tion  was  3  2-3  million  gallons,  which 
is  14  million  less  than  was  produced 
last  year  and  1  1-3  million  less  than 
was  produced  in  1918. 

New  York  State  produced  Just  a 
third  of  the  total  U.  S.  crop  and  as 
producers  here  received  an  average  of 
36  cents  per  pound  for  sugar  and  $2.70 
per  gallon  for  syrup,  the  total  value  of 
New  York's  share  was  this  year  over 
$4,000,000. 

The  average  yield  of  each  tree  was 
about  2  pounds  of  sugar  or  one  quarter 
of  a  gallon  of  syrup.  At  this  rate  the 
gross  return  from  an  acre  of  woods 
averaging  50  good  maple  trees  was  not 
far  from  $35.  According  to  the  D^ 
partment  of  Forestry  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  about 
three-fourths  of  the  price  of  syrup  was 
required  this  year  to  cover  the  value 
of  the  fuel  used,  the  cost  of  the  cans. 
Interest  and  seven  per  cent,  deprecia- 
tion on  the  sugar  making  equipment 
and  thirty  cents  per  hour  for  the  labor 
of  the  men  employed.  Even  allowing 
for  team  work,  taxes  and  variou?  other 
expenses.  It  would  seem  that  at  the 
present  prices  a  good  sugar  bush  is  a 
profitable  addition  to  a  farm. 

According  to  a  statement  issued  by 
Director  L.  H.  Wible,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statintics,  264,600  gallons  of  maple 
syrup  were  produced  In  Pennsylvania 
and  sold  at  an  average  price  of  $2.76 
per  gallon,  representing  a  total  value 
of  $727,670.  There  were  549,440  pounds 
of  maple  sugar  produced  this  year  and 
this  sold  for  an  average  price  of  37 
cents  per  pound,  the  total  value  being 
$203,292. 


"Lawns    and    Lawnmaking"    Is   jnst 
what    its   name    indicates.     The   state 

• 

college  of  agriculture  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
will  send  you  a  copy  if  you  ask  for  B7. 


There  were  2654  persons  registered 
at  the  annual  Cornell  Farmers'  Week 
held  last  February. 

Protect  cabbage,  tomato  and  similar 
plants  from  cutworms  with  a  3  or  4 
inch  collar  of  stiff  wrapping  paper  or 
cheap  roofing  paper. 
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Mulching  the  Small  Fruits 

MK8.    M.   G.  FEINT 

One  year  we  had  an  abundance  of 
clean  oat  straw  and  used  It  freely  for 
mulching.  Strawberries  and  rhubarb 
Were  first  to  get  applications.  There 
Wias  such  an  immediate  let  up  on  the 
cultivation  needed  to  keep  weeds  down 
In  the  early  growing  months  that  this 
feature  alone  would  make  the  plan 
worth  while  to  us,  as  help  Is  so  scarce. 
In  fact  my  small  son  and  I  do  prac- 
tically all  the  gardening,  and  if  old 
laborious  methods  alone  were  used,  our 
operations  would  be  very  limited  In- 
deed, as  I  have  a  multitude  of  other 
duties.  We  had  help  with  the  mulching, 
however.  Besides  keeping  down  weeds, 
we  soon  found  the  straw  a  great  pro- 
tection from  late  frosts,  and  of  course 
the  moisture  was  conserved,  feeding 
the  plants  continuously  and  enabling 
them  to  make  an  unusual  growth. 

Next  we  trted  straw  around  the  rasp- 
berries with  fine  results,  and  later.  On 
part  ot  the  garden.  Tomatoes  and 
peppers  were  found  to  benefit  particu- 
larly, setting  fruit  at  a  rate  never 
equalled  in  our  experience  before. 
Elarly  potatoes  responded  particularly 
well,  needing  no  more  hoeing  after  the 
mulching  at  blossoming  time.  We 
always  have  plenty  of  straw,  and  here- 
after it  will  be  our  main  labor  saver 
as  well  as  moisture  saver  with  all 
kinds  of  small  fruits  and  many  of  the 
vegetables.  As  It  rots  it  also  helps  to 
enrich  the  soil  and  make  it  friable. 
New  York. 


prizes  in  each  county  for  high  yields 
of  five  acre  fields,  namely  twenty-five, 
twenty,  fifteen  and  ten  dollars.  The 
purpose  of  the  Board  in  offering  these 
prizes  is  to  increase  the  yields  and 
make  Delaware  a  great  seed  corn  state. 
To  secure  these  prizes  the  farmer 
should  have  a  well-bred  variety  of 
corp,  should  prepare  his  ground  care- 
fully and  make  it  fertile;  should  give 
thorough  and  frequent  cultivation, 
should  secure  a  regular  stand  of  corn 
and  should  plant  clos^  enough  to  have 
about  nine  thousand  stalks  to  the  acre. 
The  corn  may  be  planted  in  hills  with 
two  or  three  stalks  each,  or  in  drills. 


which  strengthen  the  ties  between  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  and  favor  the 
practice  of  direct  marketing,  merit 
universal  popularization.  If  farmers 
and  consumers  generally  consider  that 
this  project  is  worthy  of  extension  and 
development,  now  that  it  has  demon- 
strated its  worth  over  a  test  period  of 
eighteen  months.  It  Is  up  to  them  to 
advise  their  representatives  In  Con- 
gress concerning  their  sentiments  in 
this  matter.    United  popular  sentiment 


aptly  and  forcibly  expressed  Is  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  gaining  desired  ends  In 
an  affair  of  this  kind.  Virginia. 


The  value  of  the  1919  wheat  crop  In 
Pennsylvania  was  estimated  at  $62,- 
878,987.00,  while  estimates  show  that 
the  farmers  of  this  state  expended 
approximately  $62,928,575.00  for  male 
farn\  help  during  the  last  year.  It  ap- 
pears that  it  took  the  value  of  the  crop 
of  wheat  to  pay  for  farm  help. 


Thinning  Fruit  Saves  Trees 

Thinning  of  fruit  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary ^th  apples,  peaches  and  plums 
to  Insure  the  production  of  the  highest 
quality  of  fruit,  according  to  the  hor- 
ticultural department  at  the  Ohio  E^x- 
periment   Statiol^  Wooster. 

An  apple  tree  will  often  produce 
sufficient  bloom  for  twenty  times  the 
number  of  apples  that  It  could  possibly 
mature. 

In  some  years*the  June  drop  of  fruit 
removes  about  the  right  quantity,  but 
at  other  times  It  is  necessary  to  thin 
fruit  by  hand  to  prevent  the  trees  from 
breaking  down  and  to  insure  well- 
colored  fruit. 

For  thinning  apples,  at  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  best  time  Is  between  4  and  8 
weeks  after  full  bloom.  Small  shears 
or  the  thumb  and  fingers  may  be  used 
toxllp  oft  the  excess  fruit. 

With  peaches  and  plums,  thinning 
lessens  the  danger  from  rot  and  keeps 
the  trees  from  breaking.  On  peach 
trees  a  distance  of  6  inches  may  be 
made  between  fruits. 


A  Rye  and  Buckwheat  Combination 

EDW.    W.    CLEEVES 

The  farmers  on  the  sandy  land  of 
Warren  County,  New  Jersey,  sow  rye 
and  buckwheat  together  in  Jun^,  using 
about  a  bushel  of  buckwheat  and  a 
half  bushel  of  rye  per  acre.  This  plan 
saves  labor  and  seed.  It  gives  two 
crops  for  one  fitting  of  the  land.  The 
rye  stools  out  covering  the  ground  as 
well  as  where  three  or  four  times  as 
much  rye  is  sown'  in  September  or 
October.  The  grain  yields  as  well  as 
when  sown  in  the  usual  way. 

This  praptice  could  be  adapted  with 
profit  where  a  cover  crop  is  needed  to 
follow  the  buckwheat.  It  would  pre- 
vent loss  of  plant  food  in  the  fall  and 
make  green  manure  in  the  spring. 

This  plan  ought  to  work  with  wheat. 
It  Is  the  same  principle  as  sowing 
winter  jiretch  with  oats  in  the  spring 
and  cutting  a  crop  of  oats  the  first 
year  and  a  crop  of  vetch  the  second. 

New  Jersey. 


Medals  for  Delaware  Com  Growers 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  will 
give  a  solid  gold  medal  to  every 
farmer  in  Delaware  who  grows  one 
hundred  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per 
acre  this  year  on  a  five  acre  field. 
These  medals  are  In  addition  to  the 
Tery  liberal  cash  prizes.  A  special 
gold  medal  will  be  given  to  farmers 
who  have  the  best  acre  of  seed  corn. 

The  largest  cash  prize  is  sixty  dol- 
lars for  the  acre  yielding  the  most 
corn.  In  addition  each  county  will 
have  prizes  of  forty,  thirty  and  ten 
dollars  for  highest  yields  of  a  single 
acra    The  Board  is  also  offering  four 


Cutting  Distance  Between 
Producer  and  Consumer 

(Concluded  from  page  182) 

a  bushel  to  the  national  capital  trade 
when  local  dealers  were  asking  $3.00 
a  bushel   for  similar  fruit.     A  saving 
of   $164.80   obtained    from  this   motor 
truck    load.      Shortly    after    this    206 
bushels   of   Irish    potatoes   from   War- 
saw,   Va.,   were    marketed    at   $1.15    a 
bushel,  when  the  common  retail  price 
was  $2.25  a  bushel,  a  saving  of  $226.60 
resulting  from  this  consignment.    Fifty- 
three    crates    of    eggs   were    delivered 
from  Warsaw  a  few  days  later  which 
sold   for   62   cents   a  dozen   when   the 
Washington    market    was    75    cents    a 
dozen,    the    saving    In    this    instance 
amounting  to  $206.70.  Eighty-six  crates 
of    eggs    followed    shortly    thereafter 
which  brought  63  cents  a  dozen  when 
the  retailers  wgre  asking  78  cents   a 
dozen.     This  resulted  In  a   saving  of 
$387  for  the  consumers.    Shortly  there- 
after  the   Washington   price   of   fresh 
eggs  went  to  90  cents  a  dozen  and  a 
Warsaw  truck  shipment  was  delivered 
consisting  of  56  crates  which  were  sold 
for  72  cents  and  saved  the  purchasers 
$302.40.    These  results  are  only  typical 
of    thousands    of    other    direct    deals 
which  have  been  conducted  in  Wash- 
ington  with  big  savings  to   the 'con- 
sumers. 

Apparently  one  of  the  most  practical 
pieces  of  financing  which  Congress 
could  promulgate  during  the  next  year 
would  be  to  increa.se  the  appropriation 
of  the  Post  Oflice  Department  for  its 
country  motor  route  service,  as  under 
the  present  conditions  of  skyrocketing 
food    costs    facilities    of    this    nature, 


Behind 


Owing  to  international  conditions, 
the  Bell  Telephone  System  was  for 
two  years  unable  to  secure  raw 
materials  and  eqmpment  While 
supplies  were  thus  shut  08  demands 
(or  service  increased  beyond  all 
precedent 

When  the  opportunity  came  to 
go  forward  the  system  faced  the 
greatest  construction  problem  of  its 
history.  It  has  gone  forward  with  a 
speed  and  certainty  that  is  bringing 
nation-wide  results. 

New  exchange  buildings,  perma- 
nent brick,  stone  and  steel  structures, 
have  been  erected  in  many  cities; 
scores  of  central  office  buildings  have 
been  enlarged;  additional  switch- 
boards are  being  installed  in  all  parts 


of  the  country;  new  conduits  built; 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles  of 
wire  added  to  the  Bell  service;  more 
than  a  million  new  telephone  sta* 
tions  installed;  and  expansion  giving 
a  wider  range  of  operation  has  been 
ceaselessly  advanced. 

As    the   wheat    crop   gives   no 

'  bread  until  after   the  harvest   and 

milling  so  you  will  not  have  the  full 

fruition  of  our  etforts  until  construe- 

tion  is  complete. 

But,  a  big  part  of  the  work  is 
accomplished;  the  long  hard  road 
travelled  makes  the  rest  of  the  un- 
dertaking comparatively  easy.  It  is 
now  but  a  matter  of  a  reasonable 
time  before  pre-war  excellence  of 
service  will  again  be  a  reality. 


AMEBiCAN  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Companit 

ANO    associated    COMPANieS 
Onm  PoKey  On*  Sywttn  Utdvmrtai  S^rvicm 


Why  risk  injury  to 
your'  plants,  vines, 
trees  and  reduction  of 
your  crops  by  apply- 
ing Arsenical  Prepara- 
tions? 


USE 


BUG   DEATH 

CoBtains  no  Paris  Green  or  Arsenic 

A  safe  inwectlclde  for  your   plants  and    vege- 
tables.    Write  for  booklets,  etc. 

USE  BUG  DEATH  APHIS  ON  FRUIT  TREES 

DANFORTH  CIIEMITAL.  CO. 

I^roininater.  9faaa. 


HAY   AND   POT/kTOES 

Poultry  and  all   produce  wanted   at  market  prices. 

Good,  steady,  active  demand. 

GIBBS  *  BRO..  383  N.  Front  St^  PlUladalplila. 

CTDAUiPCDDV  Dl  AilTC  A  iMerted  litt.  includ* 
SfnAWDtnlfl  rLAIilS  Idk  Everbearera.  W« 
have  a  fine  lot  to  ofTer  at  wholeale  price. 

wcncTARI  C  Dl  AilTC     ^"  kinds  grown  from  M« 

VCutlADLC  rum  I  a     le«ted  seed,  (let  our  prlet 

on  plantn  sent  bv  Parcel  Post,  prepaid.  Catalog  li 

C.  e.  FIELD.  Scw^ll.  N.  J. 


Tomato  and  Cabbage  Plaits  ^^^ri^A 

BaltliiKiri'    Hiid    Koiinle    Best    tomato,  Jersey    and 

l-bail.>«t'<n  cahtiaKe    3oo.  |l  00;  5<t),  fl.T-S:  10«i.  U.OO. 

COI^KMAN    PUAMT  CO.,  TIFTOW,  €»A. 

—  —  —     « ■ " 

For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver« 
tisers  you  "saw  it  in  Thk  PaAcriCAS 
Farmer." 


■« 


»Mi'^IP» 
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THE   PRACTfCAL   FARMER 


June  1,  1920 


June  1,  1920 


THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER 
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A  Good  Used  Car 

Come  to  the  Roman 

The  Roman  guarantee  the  lowest  prices 
In  the  country  for  a  good,  flrst-class, 
reliable,  used  car.  You  get  here  what  you 
want  and  when  you  buy  from  us  you  are 
sure  that  the  car  you  get  Is  right. 

1000  Autos  $300  up 

Send  today  for  our  cmtalog 

It  l8  full  of  valuable  Information  for ' 
the  man  who  expects  to  buy  a  car  and 
wants  to  save  real  money.    Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

231  N.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FREEproi'ffuBE 

6000  Mile  Guarantee 


UNION  TIRES  JSr^a^. 

ard  in  reconstructed  tires.  Their 
reinforeeinant  •/  4  axtrm  t«7cn  •• 
fabric  reducet  jrrMtly  blowootaad 
puncture  poaaibflitiek.  OTeTtOO.OOOiBi 
use.  To  further  fncre«9«  iDil^tr*^^* 
inclodfl  with  aTery  tire  ordered  m 
PUNCTURB  PROOr  TUBE  PIIKB 
that  under  ordinary  conditionawlU  Uat 
ten  to  20.000  mile*.  Our  6,000-iniU  tJr« 
ffuamntee  certificate  with  erery  un^ 

Prlc«s  Include  TIra  andTub* 


82i4« $12.00 

83x4^ W.W 

Mx4H 18.15 

86«4« MJf 

36x5      WW 

87x6      1*.* 


80x8 $7.40 

80x8^ 8.60 

82x8H8.8.«nly9.10 

81x4      10.85 

82x4      10.70 

83x4      11.16 

84x4      11.60   — --      -- 

—  ||«llii«rrr»«WlthBvenfTlre 

Bute  whether  yoa  want  atralght  aide  «' ^infeS* 
1>£n  or  non-akid.  Send  $2  depoait  '<>'•.*■«»»  tire  order^. 
Ealanca  CO.D..  aobject  to  examination  or  (  pen>«it 
tfMoant  if  full  •«»«>""* 'LISSL'^^-S^^AMW 

UNION  RUBBER  COMPANY 

To       Hartiia  Ave.  *  IStli  ■«.,  CklMga 


Akron 
Qualitv^ 

RhDvc£  r/RE  cosr65Z 


ooy> 


5000  Mile  Guarantee 

Aki«a  Qoalltr  Ttr«a  are  mad*  to  maat 
th«  Incrtaabm  aemand  for  raeas* 
atmctoa  tiraa  which  ar«  ladlapanaaM* 
to  the  mahitMiaaca  •!  U>«aato  iiidiia> 
try.  Thair  araat  •oaaomy  la  your  per* 
•onaladTaatac*.  T*  inaara  Br*p«rly 
bailt  and  carafiiUr  a«lact«d  moodm 
always  order  Akraa^QiMlMy  firaa. 
fihippad  direct  froalactDry  ta  JTN. 

OiMtub*  yiTen  with  Mkch  lira 

34x4 $11.85 

34x4><__  13.55 

13.90 

14.50 

15.45 

16.50 


m.^ 


30x3. 

30x3j<a- 
32x3>igJ 

31x4 

32x4 

33x4 


7.50 

8.G0 

;  9.70 

10.90 

11.20 

11.50 


35x4^  _ 
36x4  ><_ 
35x5. 


37x5. 


lUliiMr  FrM  With  Evwy  Tir« 

Btste  whether  atrmicht  aide  or  clinehe* 
daaired.  Send  $2  depoait  for  aacb  tire 
•rdered,  balaaca  C.  O.  D.  aabjeet  to 
examination .  If  yoa  aend  fall amoont 
with  order,  deduct  •  per  cent  diaeoant. 

AKRON  RUBBER  CO. 

Robey  and  Rooaevelt 
Dept.  40  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Tires  ^5.50 

Relioer  FREE  With  Tire 


Fourteen  plies  of  fabric 
make  these  tires  practically 
puncture  proof  and  built  to 
run  6000   miles  or  more. 


Giv  spier 

jdid  service 

on  city  or 

country  roads.  Tubes 

•reguarana 

teed  new  atock. 

Size 

Tirea 

Tabes 

30x3 

f8.»0 

•1.S0 

30x3H 

•.SO 

1.7S 

3ti3M 

7.SO 

S.OO 

31l4 

•.•O 

s.as 

32x4 

9.T 

a.40 

33x4 

O.OO 

2.^0 

34x4 

•.as 

2.^0 

34x4^ 

10.70 

>.•• 

3«x4S 

11.0O 

3.«0 

3«x4M 

11.90 

3.19 

36xS 

ia.so 

a.to 

37xS 

1t.70 

a.as 

Send  $2  deposit  for  each  tire;  $1 
on  tube;  balance  CO.D.  privilege 
Of  examination.  Specify  straight  side,  clincher, 
plain  or  non-skid.  Deduct  5%  for  all  cash  with 
Older.  Reliner  free  with  each  rebuilt  tire. 

0TEIMTIOIM  THE  ft  If  IBEI  COMPMY 


Egg  Lessons  in  Color,  Size  and  Quality 


F.  V.  L.  TURNER 


.  Out  In  California  they  have  done 
more  In  fifteen  years  to  raise  the 
standard  of  egg  production  and  prices 
therefor  than  the  whole  BJast  has  done 
since  the  British  concluded  the  United 
States  were  detached  from  the  mother 
country,  or  when  Cornwallis  concluded 
Yorktown  was  not  a  safe  playground. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  estimated  the 
world's  production  of  eggs  ran  around 
16  billion  dozens  for  1919,  20  per  cent, 
of  this  number  being  contributed  by 
America.  When  the  armistice  was 
signed  the  poultry  of  the  Central  Pow- 
ers and  Russia  had  been  wiped  out, 
and  the  first  of  this  year  did  not  find 
improvement.  For  1905  California 
produced  for  market,  about  8  million 
dozens  of  eggs  and  by  1911  she  pro- 
duced double,  reaching.  In  1917,  32 
million  dozen. 

But  there  are  other  things  beside  in- 
creased production— in  particular  there 
is  not  any  wonderment  at  increased 
production.  More  interest  centers  in 
the  fact  that  price  has  followed  the 
pace  set  by  quantity  yielded.  Ordi- 
narily any  business  thrives  best  on 
increased  output  at  the  same  price 
standard.  In  the  ten-year  period  up  to 
1917  California  eggs  averaged  27  cents 
per  dozen  and  in  1919  the  average 
jumped  to  49 ^/^  cents.  Hen  Investment 
jumped  from  $2.75  each  to  $5.50  each 
and  net  profit  ran  from  65  cents  to 
$1,30.  By  far  the  greater  story  comes 
in  the  fact  that  the  California  egg 
reaches  New  York,  last  year  going  over 
$1.00  per  dozen.    Why? 

California  produces  but  6  per  cent, 
of  all  the  egg  output  of  this  country 
for  market  purposes.  To  use  the 
language  of  a  California  egg  statis- 
tician, "Of  these,  5  million  dozen  are 
exported,  chiefly  to  Alaska,  New  Mex- 
ico and  New  York  City.  The  fall  and 
winter  eggs  shipped  from  the  Petaluma 
district  to  New  York  City  are  of  such 
superior  excellence  that  they  sell  with- 
out price  discrimination  in  competition 
with  the  highest  grade  of  fancy  eggs 
listed  by  the  New  York  Mercantile 
Exchange." 

California  has  done  two  things  that 
have  put  her  eggs  in  actual  equal  com- 
petition with  any  eastern  eggs;  first 
she  bred  up  her  hens  to  lay  good-sized 
marketable  eggs;  second,  she  Increased 
her  average  per  hen  from  100  to  120 
eggs  a  year.  When  California  pulled 
herself  together  on  the  egg  game  she 
realized  that  8'/^  dozen  eggs  per  hen 
in  a  year  at  27  cents  per  dozen  was 
profitable  to  a  minor  degree  only.  She 
straightway  bred  better  layers  of  better 
eggs  that  at  least  equalled  any  egg 
product  in  this  country. 

Strange  as  It  may  seem  poor  eggs 
go  to  eastern  markets  In  such  quan- 
tities that  the  average  price  is  pulled 
down  materially — poor  eggs  In  many 
senses,  in  freshness  (stalen^ss),  in 
cleanliness  and  in  mixed  colors. 

Held  eggs  are  the  more  numerous; 
when  these  eggs  are  finished  by  the 
candler  the  loss  per  case  lowers  the 
per  dozen  price  disastrously.  "Dirties," 
as  they  are  officially  dubbed,  are  more 
than  eggs  laid  In  dirty  nests,  on  the 
ground.  In  the  same  nest  with  a  broody 
bird  or  in  any  out  of  the  way  place 
that  never  receives  attention.  Shav- 
ings, leaves  or  straw,  and,  if  nothing 


better  can  be  had,  orange  boxfes,  old 
egg  crates  or  berry  crates,  will  Btop 
the  loss  from  dirty  eggs.  If  the  pro- 
ducer insists  upon  mixing  two  or  more 
colored  shells  he  must  take  the  loss — 
white  and  yellow  or  white  and  dark 
brown  are  no  more  widely  apart  than 
yellow   (buff)  and  brown. 

It  seems  incredible  that  the  East 
should  be  so  far  behind  the  West  In 
the  matter  of  making  attractive  ita 
products.  The  bulk  of  success  hangs 
upon  optically  pleasant,  first,  and  upon 
condition,  freshness,  second,  and  eggs 
can  be  either  highly  beautiful,  as  eggs 
go,  or  decidedly  repulsive. 


W^hitewash  for  the  Hen  House 

Some  wiseacres  who  know  nothing 
about  it  claim  that  chickens  are  sense- 
less creatures;  but  ask  the  poultryman 
who  knows  them  best,  and  he  will  tell 
you  that  his  birds  have  many  traits 
not  unlike  human  beings.  One  which 
can  well  be  borne  in  mind  when  pre- 
paring a  summer  house  for  the  pullets 
is  the  effect  on  growth  and  general 
well  being  of  a  cheerful  and  clean 
environment.  Damp,  dark  .  surround- 
ings are  bound  to  react  unfavorably 
on  the  growing  birds.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  remedy  this  condition  and  the 
results  are  more  than  worth  the 
trouble. 

A  good  disinfectant  whitewash  is 
easily  made  and  applied  and  wiU  work 
wonders  with  the  inside  of  the  house. 
The  following  formula  is  recommended 
by  the  Poulty  Department  of  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  College:  Five 
parts  cream  of  lime  (by  volume),  half 
part  some  good  disinfectant,  one  part 
kerosene  and  six  and  one-half  parts 
water. 

Cream  lime  is  made  by  slaking  fresh 
stone  lime  with  boiling  water  and 
thinning  to  the  consistency  of  cream. 
Add  a  pound  of  lard  to  every  five  pails 
and  a  cup  or  so  of  salt,  to  help  make 
it  stick  well.  Apply  with  a  force 
pump,  putting  on  the  coating  as  evenly 
as  possible.  Kerosene  will  destroy  red 
mites,  the  disinfectant  will  do  awa^ 
with  disease  germs,  and  the  whitewash 
will  lighten  the  Interior  and  make  it 
more  cheerful.  If  an  application  Is 
made  at  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
it  will  last  all  summer. 


Hen's  Time  Valuable 
A  ben  should  spend  her  time  In 
either  laying  eggs  or  latching  chicks. 
Feed  Is  too  valuable  just  now  to  be 
wasted  on  a  hen  that  sits  around  the 
poultry  house  spoiling  eggs,  declares 
J.  B.  Hayes,  of  the  poultry  department 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

BroodlneRS  can  most  quickly  be  over- 
come by  breaKing  up  the  hen  as  soon 
as  she  begins  to  act  broody.  Build  a 
coop  about  30  Inches  high  in  a  pro- 
tected, shady  place  with  a  bottom  made 
of  l-ihch  mesh  wire  or  slats.  This 
coop  can  be  raised  from  the  ground  by 
placing  It  on  legs  or  resting  the  ends 
on  saw  horses. 

Remove  from  the  poultry  house  each 
night  all  the  hens  that  show  signs  of 
broodiness  and  place  them  in  the  coop. 
The  Impossibility  of  finding  a  warm 
nest  soon  discourages  them  and  they 
will  get  back  to  layins 
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TURKEY  EGGS 

From  our  large  vigorous  M.  Bronze,  B.  Red.  Narra* 
Kanf>ett,  White  Holland, |4.00  for  6:  |7.75  for  12.  B.  P. 
Rock  and  H.  C.  K.  I.  Reds,  f2.00^or  Ifc;  flO.OO  per  100. 
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Present  Outlook  for  Dairying 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

Wa  pay  12.00  for  the  best,  |1.00  for  the  next  best  and  »0  cents  for  each  other  artlcls  pubUahsd  la  oar  Ex- 
perience  Pool.  A.11  our  readers  are  Invited  to  contribute  their  eiperlenca  on  the  topic  under  discnasioa  and 
inggest  subjects  for  futare  discaselon.    Contributions  must  reach  us  16  days  bafore  date  of  issue. 


Topic  No.  1294,  July  1.— What  has  been 
your  experienee  with  paints  and.  painting 
for  theTarm  buildings?  Do  you  use  ready 
mixed  paint  or  make  your  own  with 
white  lead  and  oil?  What  colors  seem 
to  suit  best  for  house  and  bam?  Any 
little  helps  you  have  found  In  doing  a 
quicker  or  better  job  will  be  appreciated 
by  someone  about  to  beautify  their  prop- 
erty with  a  coat  of  paint. 

Topic  No.  1205,  July  15. — It  la  none  too 
early  to  plan  for  selling  the  year's  crops. 
Have  you  found  wagon  or  stock  scales  to 
be  an  advantage?  Do  you  sell  with 
neighbors  or  make  the  best  bargain  you 
can  by  yourself?  Do  you  have  difficulty 
getting  c«rs  to  ship  hay,  etc.?  What 
advantage  has  a  motor  truck  been  to  you  ? 


B.  B.,  TuUy,  N.  Y.— Farm  labor  Is 
so  scarce  and   feed   so   high   and  the 
milk   business    in   such   a   turmoil   so 
much   of  the  time  that  a  number  of 
large  dairies  around   here   have   been 
sold.     The  farmers  had  a  nice  cheese 
factory  in  a  small  village  here  until  a 
year  ago,  but  they  could. not  pull  to- 
gether.    When  milk  was  a  few  cents 
higher  than  cheese  prices  netted,  some 
with  larger  dairies  left  the  factory  and 
sent   milk   to   the   shipping  station  a 
few  miles  away,  with  the  result  that 
the  factory  could  not  be  made  to  pay 
anj^  has  been  discontinued.     Now  two 
large  auto  trucks  run  down  the  line  on 
the  state  road  to  the  shipping  station 
and  pick  up  the  milk  along  the  way 
and    that    from    side    roads    that    is 
brought     to     them.       Many     farmers 
farther  back  make  butter  and  fatten 
calves.    The  loss  of  the  cheese  factory 
has  hurt  the   most.   'Some  who   have 
separators  take -the  cream  to  a  cream- 
ery  in   another   village,   a   few   miles 
distant,    going    about    three    times    a 
week.     There  have  been  several  milk 
strikes    around    here    and    there    was 
some  talk  of  one  this  year  if  the  price 
went  'too   low,   but   it  has   not   mate- 
rialized as  yet.    On  the  whole  the  out- 
look  for   dairying  is   much  more  un- 
favorable than  it  has  been  for  some 
time. 


W.  H.  H.,  Needmore,  Pa.— Dairying 
in  our  locality  is  quite  different  from 
that  of  most  places,  as  it  is  fourteen 
mifts    from    a   railroad    station.      No 
milk   is  sold,   but   separators  are  ex- 
tensively used,  and  the  skimmed  milk 
fed  to  calves,  hogs  and  poultry.     The 
butter  is  sold  to  our  local  merchant, 
hucksters,  or  shipped  to  the  city  by 
parcel  post    (the  parcel  post  being  of 
great  advantage  to  us  since  it  is  such 
a    distance    to    a    railrijad    station). 
Herds  are  being  increased  ^ery  year. 
There  are  a  great  many  more  cattle 
In    the   county   than    there   were    five 
years  ago.     At  that  time  butter  was 
sold  at  about  30  cents  per  pound,  at 
present   it    is    about    42    cents.      The 
calves,  pigs  and  poultry  to  which  the 
skimmed   milk    is    fed    must   be   con- 
sidered under  our  circumstances.  Five 
years  ago  veal  calves  sold  for  eight 
cents  a  pound,  whereas  now  they  are 
bringing   thirteen    cents.      Hogs   then 
brought  eight  cents  a  pound  and  are 
now  fifteen  cents.     Chickens  sold  five 
years  ago  for  fifteen  cents  a  pound  and 
now    bring    twenty-four    cents.      Eggs 
now  bring  forty  cents  a  dozen  whereas 
five  years  ago  we  could  only  get  half 
that. 


M.  T.  M.,  Mitchell,  Va.— This,  the 
Piedmont  section  of  Virginia,  is  well 
suited  for  dairying,  and  as  we  are  near 
a  good  market,  we  receive  fairly  good 
prices  for  our  milk.     We  have   good 
pastures    and    long    grazing    seasons. 
Every  year  a  few  more  farmers  in  this 
vicinity  go   into   the   dairy   business, 
though  of  late  a  great  many  dairymen 
have    disposed    of   their   entire   herds, 
owing  to  the  labor   situation.     Hired 
help  in  this  community  is  very  irreg- 
ular,   incompetent    and    prefers    field 
work  to  dairying.    Our  best  hired  man 
left  us  recently  to  work  In  a  factory 
at  six   dollars   per  day;    of  course,  a 
dairyman    cannot   afford   to   pay   such 
wages.     Last   fall   we  were  compelled 
to  dispose  of  half  our  herd  on  account 
of  the  labor  situation.     This  summer, 
lor  May,  June,  July  and  August,  we 
shall   receive  thlrty-slx  cents  a  gallon 
for  milk  tei-tlng  3.5  per  cent,  butter  fat. 
Our   milk    usually   tests   much   higher 
than  this  as  we  always  feed  from  eight 
to  ten   young  calves,   hence  we  use  a 
separator  and  add  the  surplus  cream 
evenly   in    the  various   cans,   thus   we 
shall    receive    Jlbout    thirty-nine    cents 
per  gallon  considering  we  are  paid  an 
extra  cent  afld  a  half  a  gallon  for  our 
bam    score.      Last    winter    our    milk 
brought  us   forty-nine  cents  a  gallon. 
Though  In  my  opinion  we  made  more 
clear  money  Ave  years  ago  off  dairying 
than    we    do    now.      Concentrates    are 
higher  than    ever,   labor  more   expen- 
sive;   then  more  time  must  be   spent 
In  the  dairies  In  this  section  when  the 
milk    Is    shipped    to    the    Washington 
markets,  as  the  regulations  there  are 
very    strict,    hence   less   time   can   be 
Bpent  In  the   fields.     Our  crops   have 
been    reduced    greatly    the    past    few 
years,   yet   with   these  drawbacks   we 
are  greatly  interested  In  our  herd  of 
cows  and   the   regular   monthly   milk 
Check  can  be  depended  upon. 


C.  C.  C,  Jr.,  Penn  Laird,  Va.— The 
outlook  for  dairying  In  this  section, 
while  fair,  is  not  as  promising  as  we 
might  expect,  judging  from  the  recent 
decrease  In  dairy  herds  of  from  one  to 
five  or  more  cows.  Ask  any  farmer  or 
dairyman  why  he  decreased  his  herd 
and  the  answer  Invariably  Is  "the  price 
of  dairy  products  does  not  justify  the 
high  cost  of  wintering  my  cows."  Now 
that  spring  has  arrived,  bringing 
cheaper  food  fn  the  way  of  grazing, 
most  farmers  and  dairymen  are  retain- 
ing the  cows  wintered,  but  all  seem  to 
agree  that,  unless  conditions  change 
by  next  winter,  they  will  sell  off  the 
entire  herd  rather  than  swap  dollars 
with  a  lot  of  hard  work  thrown  in,  as 
they  did  lajst  winter.  Creameries  here 
are  paying  26  cents  per  gallon  for  milk 
and  42  cents  per  pound  for  butterfat. 

Many  farmers  are  finding  It  more 
profitable  to  separate  the  cream  on  the 
farm,  make  butter  and  sell  It  at  nelgl^- 
borlng  towns.  Strictly  clean,  palatable 
butter  Is  bringing  from  50  to  60  cents 
per  pound  delivered  in  the  towns  once 
per  week.  A  great  many  farmers  are 
catering  to  this  trade,  which  Is  grow- 
ing rapidly,  and  the  prospects  are  that 
more  and  more  of  our  dairy  products 
will  find  a  market  at  home  unless  con- 
ditions change.  All  summed  up, 
dairying  in  this  section  has  been  given 
a  backset-  that  Is  quite  perceptible  and 
unless  conditions  elsewhere  are  vastly 
different  to  conditions  In  this  section, 
someone,  somewhere,  sometime,  who 
does  not  produce  dairy  products,  will 
be  awfully  glad  to  ^et  them  at  most 
any  old  price. 

E.  M.  A.,  Ashville,  N.  Y.— The 
dairy  outlook  here  seemed  black  some 
time  ago,  but  it  couldn't  have  been  or 
it  could  have  got  no  darker,  and  it  has, 
considerably.  If  a  herd  anywhere  Is 
being  Increased,  It  Is  for  some  specific 
reason,  and  I  know  of  only  two  such 
cases — one  renter  bought  ^  farm  last 
year  and  sold  his  dairy  to  apply 
thereon;  I  don't  think  he  is  buying 
cows,  although  he  Is  allowing  his 
young  stock  to  grow  up.  Another  man 
has  run  a  milk  route  for  years,  but 
the  dairies  are  reduced  or  sold  entirely 
until  he  has  no  route  and  he  Is  gather- 
ing up  some  cows  of  his  own.  Cows 
bring  less  at  auction  than  they  did 
some  time  ago  and  one  of  our  largest 
dairymen,  with  a  fine  registered  herd, 
said  recently  that  anyone  who  would 
pay  his  feed  bill  was  welcome  to  his 

cows. 

The  whole  milk  Is  still  shipped  to 
the  city- when  nothing  prevents.     It 


brings  about  $2.50  per  hundred  pounds. 
I  don't  remember  the  price  five  years 
ago,   but   at   that   time   most   farmers 
here  were  sticking  to  their  jobs;  they 
thought    they    couldn't    farm    without 
cows,  whereas  now  they  are  learning 
that  they   can't   farm   very   profitably 
with  them.    One  man  tried  renting,  but 
when  this  renter  saw  the  job  that  was 
before  him  he  committed  suicide,  and 
the  owner  hid  to  come  back  to  look 
after  his  cowThlmself  this  spring.    He 
couldn't  find  another  renter  and  he  is 
a  good   man   with  a  good   farm,  and 
good  registered  dairy,  too.     Of  course, 
the  cows  may  not  have  been  entirely 
responsible  for  the  suicide,  but  a  good 
many    of    us    consider    having    a    big 
dairy  on  one's  hands  to  be  a  good  and 
sufficient  reason  In  these  days.     I  be- 
lieve that  renter  didn't  survive  a  whole 
month.      If    anyone    suggests    that    I 
shouldn't  make  light  of  such  things, 
let  me  tell  him  that  I'm  not;  I'm  sum- 
ming  up    the    dairy    situation    In    all 
seriousness    and    as    accurately    as    I 
know  how.    This  used  to  be  essentially 
and  primarily  a  dairy  section;  now  It's 
a  workln-out   section   and   a  golng-to- 
town    section.      One    of    our    former 
dairymen    is    a    grain     farmer    now, 
another     is    a    merchant,     some    are 
agents,  and  many  are  shopmen.     Per- 
sonally I  never  could  like  the  city  for 
a  home.     A  house  and  garden  In  the 
country   is   nice  for  a  sort  of  "head- 
quarters"  but,    beyond    that,   the   less 
one  owns  the  better,  under  the  present 
system.     Perhaps  some  day   we'll   all 
be    commuters;     the    country    is    the 
place  to  bplng  up  children,  but  most 
emphatically  not  the  place  to  make  a 
living  for  t^jem. 


a  solution  Jo  the  vexing  problems  of 
high-pricea  help  and  still  higher  dairy 
feeds.  Wo  hope  that  they  may  be  able 
to  stay  In '  the  business  as  they  are 
certainly  hard-working  and  worthy 
citizens. 


J.  TJ.,  La  Fargeville,  N.  Y.— The 
outlook  for  dairying  In  this  section  Is 
not  bright.  The  price  of  milk  has 
been  reduced  and  feed  and  labor  are 
high.  The  herds  are  not  being  In- 
creased and  the  only  reason  that  they 
are  not  being  reduced  Is  that  no  one 
seems  to  want  to  buy  any  cows.  The 
farmers  generally  will  keep  those 
which  they  have  till  fall  and.  get  what 
they  can  out  of  them  without  feeding 
«ny  high-priced  grain,  and  then  there 
win  be  a  lot  of  cows  sold  unless  con- 
ditions look  better  than  at  present. 

The  milk  is  sold  at  a  base  price  of 
$2.50  a  hundred  and  extra  pay  for 
bBtterfat,  making  an  average  of  about 
$2.70.  This  Is  at  stations  where  the 
milk  Is  shipped  to  New  York  City.  At 
the  factories  much  milk  Is  made  Into 
cheese,  both  American  and  Dutch  or 
Llmburger.  The  farmers  get  a  little 
less  money  but  get  some  whey  and  do 
not  have  to  draw  the  milk  so  far  as 
to  the  station. 

Taking  the  situation  as  a  whole,  the 
prospects  are  not  as  good  as  they  were 
five  years  ago.  In  some  cases  the 
farmers  are  getting  a  little  more  clear 
money,  but  It  will  not  buy  as  much 
as  then,  and  in  most  cases  they  are 
not  getting  any  more  profit  than  they 
formerly  did,  for  It  takes  a  lot  of  milk 
to  pay  for  feed  and  labor. 

The  milk  shipped  from  here  Is  sold 
to  the  Borden  Condensed  Milk  Co.,  and 
while  this  Is  a  good  company  to  deal 
with,  it  is  necessary  for  the  farmers 
to  buy  and  equip  cheese  factories  at 
what  may  be  called  stragetic  points, 
that  Is  where  they  can  handle  the  most 
of  the  milk  for  themselves,  in  case  the 
company  does  not  pay  the  price  the 
farmers  ask. 


J.  E.  F.,  Wellsboro,  Pa. — The  out- 
look for  dairying  In  this  locality  Is 
not  very  good.  The  majority  of  the 
farmers  are  just  about  disgusted. 
Many  are  selling  off  their  cows  (when 
they  can  find  sale  for  them)  and  many 
more  are  selling  their  farms  when 
possible.  Very  few  farmers  are  In- 
creasing their  herds.  Most  of  them 
want  to  sell  out.  The  milk  is  sold 
whole  to  a  condensary.  Our  milk 
brings  us  $2.56  net  on  the  farm  for 
May,  A  fraction  over  5  cents  per  quart, 
and  feed  $3.75  per  hundredweight. 
When  a  pound  of  milk  won't  buy  a 
pound  of  feed  it  Is  time  for  the  farmer 
to  think  of  some  other  line  of  work. 
Five  years  ago  a  pound  of  milk 
bought  nearly  two  pounds  of  feed. 

Will  say  it  is  a  mighty  j^eep  problem 
to  know  just  what  to  do  in  the  future. 
We  have  been  producing  milk  at  a  loss 
for  nearly  sevQU  months  and  are  just 
about  disgusted,  and  will  say,  unless 
milk  dealers  pay  farmers  better  prices, 
and  that  soon,  the  United  States  will 
face  a  milk  famine. 

Movies  of  the  Apple  Industry 

Pennsylvania  ranks  third  In  th6 
United  States  in  the  production  of 
apples  despite  the  extravagant  claims 
of  the  apple  growing  states  of  the 
Northwest.  But  due  to  poor  methods 
employed  by  th?  orchardlsts  It  stands^ 
sixth  in  the  production  of  commercial 
apples. 

To  educate  the  orchardlsts  of  the 
state  to  the  needs  of  scientific  methods 
In  spraying,  pruning  and  the  general 
care  of  the  trees,  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture  Is  portray- 
ing. In  moving  pictures,  the  complete 
story  of  the  apple  industry. 

The  first  nineteen  scenes  of  the  films 
have  already  been  photographed  In  the 
apple  belt  In  Erie  county.  These  deal 
with  old  orchards  that  have  been 
headed  back,  young  orchards  improp- 
erly pruned,  methods  of  cultivation, 
spraying  and  tree  diseases.         * 

The  Adams  county  fruit  belt  will  be 
visited  later  In  the  summer  and  the 
progress  of  the  apple  industry  will  be 
followed  until  fall,  when  the  apples 
are  picked  and  stored.  The  pictures 
are  being  taken  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  J.  G.  Sanders,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Agriculture. 


J.  W.  R.,  Carbondale,  W.  Va.— The 
dairying  situation  In  our  neighborhood 
Is  not  very  encouraging.  While  the 
present  conditions  are  generally  better 
here  than  they  were  five  years  ago, 
especially  In  regard  to  the  prices  for 
cream  and  butter,  yet  dairymen  hesi- 
tate to  Increase  their  herds  as  the  cost 
of  feed  and  hejp  Is  almost  prohibitive. 
I  know  of  a  few  small  dairymen  who 
raise  most  of  their  feed  and  who  do 
not  employ  any  help,  that  are  making 
money  selling  cream.  They  feed  the 
separated  milk  to  their  hogs  and  sell 
It  to  customers  In  town.  A  few  up-to- 
date  dairymen  In  Fayette  and  Kana- 
wha counties  are  studying  the  dairy 
question  closely  and  they  hope  to  find 


Standards     and     averages     are     all    . 
right,  but  for  the  individual  it  Is  the 
extra   hour   of   labor    and    the   extra 
bushel   of   wheat   to   the   acre  which 
bring  the  profit. 
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July  1. — Not  all  of  us  are  in  position  to 
have  ice  all  summer  for  keeping  our  food 
cool  and  sweet.  How  do  you  manage  if 
you  are  one  of  the  unfortunates?  If  you 
do  hare  ice  and  a  refrigerator  tell  us  of 
any  ways  you  have  found  to  make  it  last 
as  long  as  possible. 


July   15. — Tell   us  about  some  nice  cooling 

drinks  for  the  hot  days  and  nights.  Shall 
.     we  still  serve  hot  toffee  with  each  meal? 

If  not   what   do   you    find    makes   a  good 

substitute. 

G«f  >oar  contribution  in  marly.  If  it  Joma  not 
reacA  u«  at  i*a*t  IS  day  haform  fhm  data  of 
iaaua,  it  wilt  ba  too  lata. 


Planning  the  4th  of  July  Celebration 


(Miss)  E.  J.  S.,  Grottoes,  Va.— What 
shall  we  do  this  year  to  celebrate  the 
Fourth  of  July?  I  was  asked  this 
question  several  days  ago,  and  as  I 
think  of  the  many  ways  we  have  al- 
ready celebrated  this  event,  it  seems 
the  most  enjoyable  were  the  patriotic 
programs  rendered  at  one  of  our  coun- 
try churches. 

These  programs,  which  consisted  of 
addresses,  orations,  essays,  recitations 
and  special  music,  were  interesting 
from  start  to  finish,  and  lasted  through 
the  day.  The  best  thing  about  these 
community  celebrations  was  that 
everybody  took  part,  from  the  ad- 
dresses, songs,  etc.,  by  the  older  ones, 
to  the  recitations  and  exercises  of  the 
little  girls  and  boys.  Then  there  was 
the  gorgeous  dinners  prepared  by  our 
mothers,  which  were  »rved  in  a  grove 
nearby. 

What  a  time  we  had,  eating  chicken, 
lee  cream,  cake  and  other  good  things 
too  numerous  to  mention,  while  we 
chatted  with  our  friends.  Everything 
was  free,  too,  and  If  folks  didn't  get 
enough  to  eat  It  was  probably  because 
they  were  too  bashful. 

Isn't  this  a  much  better  way  than 
going  to  some  kinds  of  frolics,  just  to 
see  and  be  seen  (the  only  object  for 
going),  ?ind  where  you  buy  things,  pay- 
ing twice  as  much  as  they  are  really 
•worth?     Is  that  patriotism? 

One  year  a  small  crowd  of  young 
'people  went  on  a  sightseeing  trip  to 
the  mountain,  a  distance  of  about 
twenty  miles.  We  climbed  to  the  top, 
viewed  the  surrounding  country,  took 
kodak  .pictures,  and  at  noon  ate  our 
lunch  at  a  well-known  spring.  None 
of  us  will  forget  our- mountain  climb- 
ing experience  that  Fourth  of  July. 


Homespun  Yam  from  Ithaca 

Even  the  kitchen  sink  trap  needs  an 
occasional  bath.  This  is  the  way: 
Flush  the  sink  with  at  least  a  gallon 
of  hot  water.  Then,  while  the  pipe  Is 
still  warm,  pour  In  one-half  cupful  of 
kerosene.  Let  this  stand  for  five 
minutes  or  longer,  and  then  flush  again 
with  more  hot  water. 

A  hardwood  floor  in  the  kitchen  is 
fine,  but  it's  powerful  hard  to  stand  on 
all  day  at  the  Ironing-board.  Why -not 
fold  up  a  rug  and  stand  oa  that? 

His  wife  goes  by  at  forty  miles 
In  his  new  car — but  m^ine  just  smiles; 
Our  house  has  pipes  and  everything — 
His  wife  totes  water  from  the  spring. 

— Plowshares. 


Spare  the  brush  and  spoil  the  teeth; 
tooth  brushes  are  cheaper  than  dental 
work. 

The  housewife  who  puts  down  eggs 
when  prices  are  relatively  low  will 
worry  less  about  dollar  eggs  next 
winter. 

The  electric  iron  is  mppt  likely  ta 
"go  bad"  because  of  a  break  in  the 
wire  where  it  joins  the  connection 
plug  at  the  iron.  Anyone  can  even 
the  two  wires  and  make  a  new  con- 
nection. 

The  exterior  as  well  as  the  interior 
counts  in  making  homelike  homes. 
Hare  you  the  bulletin  on  home  sur- 
roundings published  by  the  state  col- 
lege at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.?  If  not,  ask  for 
F  9e. 


Mrs.  Q.  S.  D.,  Denton,  Md.— I  think 
the  best  possible  kind  of  a  community 
celebration   would   be   to   get  together 
and     plan    a    grand     picnic     for    the 
children,  especially  the  poor  children. 
Those  who  have  autos  and  teams  could 
give  the  use  of  them  for  the  day  and 
carry  the  children  to  some  place  where 
they  can  have  swings,  boating-,  bathing, 
games,  baseball,  and  a  good  time  gen- 
erally.     Fireworks    make    a    pleasant 
finish   if   they   are   not  too   expensive. 
For  the  lunch,  let  the  Sunday  schools 
unite  in  appointing  a  soliciting  com- 
mittee to  ask  for  lemons,  sugar,  bread, 
butter,  meat,  etc.,  from  the  merchants, 
and   another  lunch  committee  see  the 
women   and   get   them   to   prepare   It. 
Perhaps    the    local    Ice    cream    dealer 
would   furnish    Ice   cream   at   cost,   or 
better,  possibly  Individuals  might  make 
some.     Those  children  who  can  do  so 
might  take  a  lunch,  but  let  all  share 
in  the  good  time.    Let  there  be  enough 
older  people  to  take  care  of  the  chil- 
dren, to  avoid  accidents,  and  see  that 
all  have  a  good  time.     It  might  be  a 
strenuous  day  for  them,  but  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  children  would  repay.     Be 
sure  to  let  the  mothers  and  teachers, 
who  have  the  care  of  them  at   other 
times,  have  a  rest  for  once.     I  think 
this  could  be  worked  out  to  make  a 
truly  "safe  and  sane"  Fourth. 


Mrs.  E.  M.  A.,  Ashvllle,  N.  Y.— 
In  a  rural  district,  where  I  taught 
Bexeral  terms  of  school  and  where  I 
stin  visit  sometimes,  the  community 


has  an  established  custom  of  meeting 
at   the   schoal   house  for  a  Fourth  of 
July  picnic  every  year.    The  school  has 
a   nice   maple  grove   just   about   large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  immediate 
neighborhood    and    it    is    within    easy 
walking  distance  for  them  all,  though 
they  don't  always  walk  because  they 
carry    well-filled    ayd    rather    cumber- 
some bask||^s.     I  believe  they  all  con- 
tribute to\Hrd  materials  for  fireworks 
and  take  turns  entertaining  the  bunch 
In   the   evening.     1    suppose   accidents 
are   less   likely   to  occur  with   all  the 
fathers   and   mothers   present,   though 
as   a   matter   of   fact,   several    middle- 
aged   couples  in   that   crowd   have  no 
children.     I  never  have   attended  one 
of  these  gatherings,  but,  judging  from 
their  own  reports.   I  think  the  entire 
company  become  children  ^f or  the  time 
being  and  It  would  be  a  nice  thing  if 
more  of  us  had  the  same  faculty.    One 
of  the  nice  things  about  that  neighbor- 
hood, anyway.  Is  its  adaptability  of  all 
ages  to  all  occasions.    As  a  rule  every- 
one goes  to  everjrthing,  from  the  babies 
to  the  grand  parents,  and  all  have  a 
good  time  together.     In  other  sections 
I  have  noticed  the  old  peorple  are  al- 
ways very  welcome,   but  they  seldom 
get  out.  while  in  this  section  they  have 
no  very  old  people — perhaps  that  ac- 
counts  for   the   difference.     The   only 
elderly  couple  there,  used  to  get  out, 
and  now  that  they  are  no  longer  able 
to  do  so  the  neighbors  sometimes  come 
to   their   house   for   their   good   times. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  H.,  Needmore,  Pa. — 
Our  Fourth  of  July  celebration  Is  usu- 
ally planned  and  looked  forward  to 
weeks  In  advance  of  its  occurrence. 
We  Itve  quite  a  distance  from  any 
town  and  therefore  we  are  left  to  ar- 
range a  community  affair  in  which  we 
all  like  to  take  part.  We  usually  make 
sort  of  a  picnic  out  of  It,  and  every 
little  tot  seems  to  enjoy  it  as  much  as 
the  older  folks.  We  never  have  any 
dangerous  fireworks  of  any  kind,  but 
such  things  as  confetti,  gum  balloons, 
canes,  or  any  of  a  dozen  other  harm- 
less things  can  be  had,  as  there  is  usu- 
ally some  one  at  our  gatherings  who 
has  them  for  sale. 

Our  celebrations  on  this  eventful  day 
are  usually  held  in  a  grove  near  a 
church,  a  program  is  arranged.  In- 
cluding mostly  children,  who  sing,  re- 
cite, etc.  Several  speakers  from  other 
districts  are  usually  with  us  who  in 
turn  give  us  a  short  and  Interesting 
address.  Our  local  pastors  are. always 
present,  whq,  I  am  sure,  enjoy  taking 
part  In  It. 

The  village  band  is  hired  for  the 
day,  which  the  children  enjoy  very 
much,  for  what  child  does  not  love 
music.  A  platform,  which  serves  as  a 
pulpit.  Is  put  up  and  beautifully  decor- 
ated with  flowers  and  evergreens,  on 
this  Is  the  organ,  the  choir,  and  all 
those  who  take  part  In  the  recital; 
temporary  benches  are  made  out  of 
rough  boards,  at  least  enough  to  seat 
the  women   who  have   Small  children. 

Ice  cream,  cakes,  candy,  peanuts, 
etc.,  are  always  for  sale  on  the  grounds. 
Nearly  every  family  takes  an  abundant 
lunch  and  all  those  who  have  not 
brought  any  never  need  go  hungry. 
Everyone  enjoys  this  eventful  day 
Immensely,  yet  is  of  no  great  expense 
to  anyone. 


OurT'ashions  and 
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0«nT.— Lndles*  waist.  Cut  In  sizes  .30. 
3S.  40,  and  42  Inches  bust  measure.  Tills 
becoming  ruffle-trimmed  blouse  adopts  the 
new  oval  neckline. 

fKtn4. — Ladles'  house  dress.  Cut  in  sizes 
.Sn.  .38,  40.  and  42  Inches  bust  mea>»uip.  The 
Kklrt  of  this  house  dress  is  three-gored  and 
fitted  across  the  front. 

OOno Ladles'    shirtwaist.      Cirt    In    sizes 

30,  38.  40  and  42  Inches  bust  measure.  To 
be  slipped  over  the  hend  Is  this  shirtwaist 
with  a  conregtlble  collar. 

}K)52. — r.lrls'  and  chi'd's  apron  and  cap. 
Tut  In  sizes  2,  4,  6.  8.  10.  12  and  14  years. 
The  little  pinafore  has  a  sash  and  an  aj)- 
plled  section  across  the  front  to  form 
pockets. 

R140 Oirls'  F!mplre  dress.     Cut  in  sizes 

(5,  8.  10,  12  and  14  years.    High  of  walptllne 


is  this  practical  style  with  saddle  pockets 
at  the  side.  ^   ^  . 

fMM2. — Ladles'  and  misses'  dress.  Cut  la 
sizes  Ifl,  18  years.  30.  38  inches  bust  mea- 
sure. This  dainty  summer  frock  crosses  Its 
orpandle  collar  In   surplice  effect. 

!MHJ» Ladles'    two-piece    skirt.      Cut    In 

sizes  20.  28,  30  and  32  Itxhes  waist  mea- 
sure. The  fnmt  gore  Is  cut  to  form  the 
graceful  cascade  drapery  when  it  is  Joined 
to  thp   back   gore.  • 

n<l.%.% — Ladles'  two-piece  skirt.  Cut  la 
sizes  20.  28.  30.  and  32  Inches  waist  mea- 
,  Hure.  Slashed  pockets  are  Ihilshed  off  with 
apnlle<l  trlmmlng-pleces. 

fXMKL — Ladles'  one-piece  apron.  Cot  In 
sizes  30,  40  ami  44  Inches  bust  measure. 
This  Bi)lcn(lld  covor-all  apron  is  made  on 
very  sim|)Ie  lines  having  the  t)ack,  front  and 
sleeves  In  one. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

LITERARY   MATERIAL 

Connie  wanted  to  see  something  out 
of  the  ordinary.  What  was  the  use  of 
coming  to  the  wild  and  woolly  if  one 
never  saw  anything  wilder  than  a 
movie  of  New  York  society  life,  or 
woolier  than  miles  of  properly  garbed 
motorists  driving  under  the  guidance 
of  blue-coated  policemen  as  safely  and 
sanely  as  could  be  done  in  Chicago. 

It  was  Julia  who  came  to  the  res- 
cue. She  discovered  on  a  neighbor's 
porch,  and  with  admirable  socialistic 
tendencies  appropriated,  a  glaring 
poster,  with  slim-legged  horses  balanc- 
ing themselves  in  the  air,  not  at  all 
Inconveniencing  their  sunburned  riders 
in  varicolored  silk  shirts. 

"Look  at  the  horses  jump  over  the 
moon,"  she  exulted,  kissing  a  scarlet 
Bhirt  in   rapture. 

Upon  investigation  it  turned  out  to 
be  an  irresistible  advertisement  of  the 
annual  Frontier  Days,  at  Fort  Mor- 
gan. Carol  explained  the  pictures  to 
Julia,  while  Connie  looked  over  her 
shoulder. 

"Do  they  do  all  It  Bays?"  she  asked. 
Carol  did  not  know.  She  had  never 
attended  any  Frontier  Days,  but  she 
imagined  they  were  even  more  won- 
derful than  the-  quite  impossible  pos- 
ter. Carol's  early  determination  to 
adore  the  Westland  had  become  fixed 
habit  at  last.  It  was  capable  of  any 
miracles,  to  her. 

"How  far  is  it  up  there?"  pursued 
Connie,   for   Connie   had   a  very   inar- 
tistic way  of  sticking  to  her  subject. 
"I   do  not  know.     About  a  hundred 
miles,  I   believe." 

"A  nice  drive  for  the  Harmer,"  said 
Connie  thoughtfully.  "How  are  the 
roads?" 

"I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  all  the 
roads  are  good  in  Colorado.  Certainly 
no  road  is  Impassable  for  a  Harmer 
Six  with  you  at  the  wheel." 

"I  have  a  notion  to  drive  up  and 
see  them,"  said  Connie.  "Literary 
material,  you  know." 

"I  want  to  see  the  horsies  fly,  too," 
cried  Julia  quickly. 

Carol  thought  it  might  do  David 
good,  and  David  was  sure  Carol 
needed  a  vacation.  They  would  think 
it  over. 

Connie  immediately  went  down- 
town and  returned  with  a  road  guide, 
and  her  arm  full  of  literature  about 
frontier  days  in  general.  Then  it  was 
practically  settled.  A  little  distance 
of  a  hundred  miles^  a  splendid  car,  a 
driver  like  Connie!  It  was  nothing. 
And  Carol  was  so  excited  getting  ready 
for  their  first  outing  in  the  years  of 
David's  illness,  that  she  forgot  his 
medicine  three  times  in  succession, 
and  David  maliciously  refused  to  re- 
mind her. 

They  all  talked  at  once,  and  agreed 
that  It  was  very  silly  and  dangerous 
and  unwise,  but  Insisted  it  was  the 
most  alluring,  appealing  madness  In 
the  world.  David,  for  over  three  years 
limited  to  the  orderly,  methodical,  un- 
stimulatlng  confines  of  a.  screened 
porch,  felt  quite  the  old-time  throb- 
bing of  his  pulse  and  quickening  of 
his  blood.  Even  the  doctor  waxtd  en- 
thusiastic. He  looked  Into  David's 
tired  face  and  said: 

"  I  think  it  will  4lo  him  good.  It 
can  not  do  him  harm." 

In  the  excitement  of  getting  ready 
for  something  unusual,  he  developed 
an  unnatural  strength  .  and  simply 
could  not  be  kept  in  bed  at  all.  He 
slept  soundly,  ate  heartily,  and  looked 
forward  to  the  trip  in  the  car  so 
anxiously  that  to  the  girls  it  was 
really  pitiful. 

Then  came  a  glorius  day  In  Septem- 
ber when  the  Harmer  Six  stood  early 
at  their  door,  the  lunch  basket  and 
suit-cases  were  carefully  arranged,  and 


they  were  off, — oft  in  the  beautiful 
Harmer, — off  to  the  country, — to  the 
mountains  and  canyons, — to  climb  one 
of  the  sunny  slopes  that  had  beck- 
oned to  them  so  enticingly.  Almost 
they  held  their  breath  at  first,  afraid 
the  first  creak  of  the  car  would  waken 
them  from  the  unbelievable  dream. 

Always  as  they  climbed  a  long  hill, 
Carol  reminded  them  that  they  were 
climbing  a  sunny  slope  that  would 
lead  to  a  city  of  gold  at  the  top,  a 
city  where  everything  was  happy  and 
bright,  and  there  was  no  sickness,  no 
sorrow,  no  want.  And  looking  ahead 
to  the  spires  of  a  little  village,  nest- 
ling cloudy  and  blue  on  the  plains,  she 
vowed  it  was  the  golden  city,  and  they 
leaned  forward  to  catch  the  first  spar- 
kle of  the  diamond-studded  streets. 
And  when  they  reached  the  city  itself, 
little,  ugly,  sordid,— a  city  of  gold, 
perhaps,  to  those  who  trad  made  a 
fortune  there,  but  not  by  any  means  a 
golden  city  of  dreams  to  the  Arcady 
travelers, — Carol  shook  herself  and 
said  it  was  a  mistake,  she  meant  the 
next  one. 

Rooms  had  been  engaged  in  advance 
at  the  Bijou,  on  the  ground  fioor,  for 
the  sake  of  David's  softened  muscles, 
and  they  reached  the  town  ahead  of 
the  regular  Frontier  Day  crowds, 
allowing  themselves  plenty  of  time  to 
get  rested  and  to  see  the  whole  thing 
start. 

Julia  frolicked  on  the  wide  velvety 
lawn  with  all  the  dogs  and  cats  and 
children  that  could  be  drawn  from  the 
surrounding  neighborhood.  David  sat 
on  the  porch  In  a  big  chair,  enjoying 
the  soft  breezes  sweeping  down  over 
the  plains,  looking  through  half  closed 
lids  out  upon  th0  quiet  shaded  street. 
Carol  crouched  excitedly  in  another 
chair  beside  him,  squeezing  his  hand 
to  call  attention  to  every  sunburned 
picturesque  son  of  the  plains  that  gal- 
loped down  that  way.  But  Connie, 
with  the  lustful  eyes  of  a  fortune- 
hunter  walked  up  and  down  the  cor- 
ridors, peering  here  and  peeking  there, 
listening  avidly  to  every  unaccus-- 
tomed  word  that^  was  spoken, — getting 
material. 

Quickly  the  hotels  were  filled  to  ca- 
pacity, and  overflowed  to  cots  In  the 
hall,  rugs  on  the  porches,  and  piles  of 
straw  In  the  stables.  The  street  so 
quietly  peaceful  on  Sunday,  by  Wed-, 
nesday  was  a  throbbing  thoroughfare, 
with  autos,  wagons  and  horses  whirl- 
ing by  In  clouds  of  dust.  The  main 
street,  a  block  away,  was  a  noisy,  ac- 
tive, flourishing,  carnival  city,  with 
fortune-tellers,  two-headed  dog.i,  snake- 
charmers,  minstrels  and  all  the  other 
street-fair  habitues  In  full  possession. 
A  dance  platform  was  erected  on  a 
prominent  corner,  and  bands  were 
brought  in  from  all  the  neighboring 
towns  on  the  plains. 

Connie  was  convinced  she  could  get 
enough  material  to  last  a  lifetime.  No 
detective  was  hotter  on  the  scent  of  a 
trail  than  she.  Never  two  cowboys 
met  In  a  secluded  comer  In  the  lobby 
to  divide  their  hardly  earned  coins, 
but  Connie  sauntered  slowly  by.  catch- 
ing every  word,  noting  the  size  of 
every  coin  that  changed  possession. 
No  gaily  garbed  horseman  could  sig- 
nal to  a  girl  of  his  admiration,  but 
Connie  caught  the  motion  first,  and 
was  taking  mental  notes  for  future 
coinage.  They  were  not  people  to  her, 
just  material.  She  loved  them,  she 
reveled  in  them,  she  dreamed  of  them, 
just  as  a  collector  of  curios  gloats  over 
the  treasures  he  amasses.  She  classi- 
fied them  in  a  literary  note-book  for 
her  own  use,  and  kept  them  on  flte  for 
instant  reference. 

When  they  went  to  the  fair  grounds, 
early,  in  order  to  secure  a  comfortable 
seat  for  David  where  he  should  not 
misfl  one  twist  of  a  rider's  supple  body, 


they  were  as  delighted  as  children 
truanting  from  school.  It  was  the 
most  exhilarating  thing  in  the  world, 
— this  clever  little  trick  on  the  sleep- 
ing porch  and  the  white  cot,  on  egg- 
nogs  and  beef  juice  and  buttermilk. 
No  wonder  their  faces  tingled  with 
exoltement  and  their  eyes  sparkled 
with  delight. 

Connie  was  surprised  that  the  girls 
were  pretty,   really   pretty,   with   pink 
and    white    skin    and    polished    finger 
nails,  those   girls   in   the  silk   blouse* 
and  khaki  shirts,  those  girls  with  the 
wide  sombrero  and   the  Iron  muscles, 
who    rode    the    bucking    horses,    and 
raced    around    the    track,    and    did    a 
thousand   other   appalling  things   that 
pink-skinned,    shiny-nailed    girls    were 
not    wont    to    do    back    home.      They 
stayed  at  the  Bijou,  a  whole  crowd  of 
them,  and  Connie  never  let  them  out 
of   her    sight   until    they    closed   their 
bedroom    doors    for   the   night.     They 
talked     in     brief     broken     sentences, 
rather   'curtly,   but    their   voices   were 
quiet  and  low,  and  they  weren't  half 
as  slangy  as  cowgirls,  by  every  literary 
precedent,  ought  to  be.    They  were  not 
Hive  Connie,  of  course,  tall  and  slim, 
with  the   fine  exalted   face,   with   soft 
pink  palmo  and  soft  round  arms.    And 
their    striking    saddle    costumes    were 
not   halt   as   curious   to   Fort   Morgan 
as     Connie's     lacy     waists,     and     her 
tailored  skirts,  and  her  frilly  little  silk 
gowns.     But  they  were  more  curious 
to  Connie. 

She  tried  to  picture  herself  in  a 
sombrero  like  that,  with  gauntlets  on 
her  hands,  and  with  a  fringed  leather 
skirt  that  reached  to  her  knees,  and 
with  a  scarlet  blouse  and  a  yellow  silk 
belt, — and  even  her  distinctly  literary 
imagination  could  not  compass  such  a 
miracle.  But  she  was  sure  if,  she  ever 
could  rig  herself  up  like  that,  she 
would  look  like  a  dream,  and  she  really 
envied  the  cowgirls,  who  leaped  head 
first  from  the  saddle  but  always  landed 
right  side  up. 

People  of  another  world,  well,  yes. 
But  there  are  ways  of  getting  together. 
Connie  talked  very  little  that  first 
afternoon.  She  watched  the  people 
around  her,  and  listened  as  they  dis- 
cussed the  points  of  the  horses,  the 
cowgirls  and  the  jockeys  with .  equal 
Impartiality.  She  heard  their  bets, 
their  gutteral  grunts  of  disapproval 
with  the  judges'  decisions,  their  roars 
of  satisfaction  when  the  right  horse 
won.  She  watched  the  cowgirls,  walk- 
ing unconcernedly  about  the  ring,  flap- 
ping their  riding-whips  against  their 
leather  boots.  She  watched  the  lithe- 
limbed  cowboys  slouching  not  un- 
gracefully around  the  nervous  ponies, 
waving  their  hats  in  greeting  to  their 
friends,  calling  loud  jests  to  their  fel- 
lows in  the  cowboy  band.  How  strange 
they  were,  how  startingly  human,  ana 
yet  not  a   thousand-miles  removed. 

Connie  rebelled  against  it.  They 
were  folks.  And  so  was  Connie.  The 
thousand  miles  was  a  barrier,  an  in- 
justice, rn  order  to  handle  literary 
material,  she  must  get  within  touching 
distance  of  It.  All  those  notes  she  had 
collected  so  painstakingly  were  cold, 
inanimate.  In  order  to  woke  of  folks 
she  must  touch  them,  feel  them,  must 
know  they  lived  and  breathed  as  she 
did.  Why  couldn't  she  get  at  thrtn, — 
folks,  plain  folks,  and  so  was  she.  A 
slow  fury  rose  up  in  Jier,  and  she 
watched  the  great  events  of  the  after- 
noon with  resentful  eyes.  Even  when 
a  man  not  entered  for  racing,  swung 
over  the  railing  into  the  center  field* 
and  scrambled  upon  the  bare  back  of 
King  Devil,  the  wild  horse  of  the 
plains  which  had  never  yielded  to 
man's  bridling  hand,  and  was  tossed 
and  dragged  and  jerked  and  twisted, 
until  It  seemed  there  could  be  no  life 
left  In  him,  yet  who  finally  pulled  the 
horse  almost  by  brute  force  into  sub- 
mission, while  the  spectators  went 
wild,  and  Julia  screamed,  and  Carol 
sank  breathless  and  white  into  her 
seat,  and  David  stood  on  the  bench  and 
yelled  until  Carol  pulled  him  down. — 
even  then  Connie  could  not  get  the 
feeling.  She  wanted  to  write  these 
people,  to  put  them  on  paper,  and  she 
couldn't,  because  they  were  not  people 
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to  her,  they  were  just  "Good  points." 

Afterward,  when  they  slowly  made 
their  way  to  the  car,  and  drove  home 
to  the  Bijou  again,  Connie  was  silent. 
She  saw  David  comfortably  settled  in 
the  big  chair  in  the  sunny  corner  of 
the  porch,  with  Carol  beside  him  and 
Julia  romping  on  the  lawn.  Then  she 
walked  up  and  dowrt  in  front  of  the 
hotel.  Finally  she  came  back  to  the 
Qorner  of  the  porch. 

"David,"  she  said  impetuously,  "I've 
got  to  speak  to  one  of  them  myself." 
She  waved  a  hand  vaguely  in  the  dl- 
raction  of  the  fair-grounds. 

"One  of  them?"  echoed  David. 

"Yes,  one  of  those  riders.  I  want  to 
see  if  they  can  make  me  feel  anything. 
I  want  to  find  out  if  they  are  anything 
like  other  folks." 

David  looked  up  suddenly,  and  a 
smile  came  to  his  eyes.  Connie  turned 
quickly,  and  there,  not  two  feet  from 
her.  stood  "One  of  them,"  the  man  who 
had  ridden  King  Devil.  His  sombrero 
was  pushed  back  on  his  head,  and  his 
hair  clung  damply  to  his  brown  fore- 
head. His  lean  face  was  cynical, 
sneering.  He  carried  a  whip  and  spurs 
in  one  hand,  the  other  rested  on  the 
bulging  hip  of  his  khaki  riding 
trousers. 

Connie  stared,  fascinated,  into  the 
thin,  brown,  sneering  face. 

"How  do  you  do?"  he  said  mock- 
ingly.    "Isn't    it   charming   weather?" 

Connie  still  looked  directly  into  his 
eyes.  Somehow  she  felt  that  back  of 
the  sneer,  back  of  the  resentment, 
there  lay  a  little  hurt  that  she  should 
have  spoken  so, .classed  him  with  line 
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In  order  to  secure  infornjjation  con- 
cerning the  value  of  several  different 
protein  materials  for  supplementing 
corn  in  fattening  swine  it  might  be 
interesting  to  note  a  summary  of  re- 
sults obtained  in  two  feeding  trials  at 
The  Pennsylvania  State  College  during 
the  seasons  of  1918  and  1919.  The 
supplements  used  were  tankage,  fish 
meal,  oil  meal,  and  semi-solid  butter- 
milk. Five  lots  were  fed  during  each 
trial,  four  of  which  were  confined  to 
quarter-acre  rape  pasture  lots,  while 
a  fifth  was  fed  in  dry  lot  in  order  to 
compare  dry  lot  and  pasture  for 
fattening. 

Lot  I  was  fed  corn  meal  and  tankage 
in  the  proportion  of  12  to  1  and  rape 
pasture. 

Lot  II  was  fed  corn  meal  and  fish 
meal  in  proportion  of  11.5  to  1  and 
rape  pasture. 

Lot  III  was  fed  corn  meal  and  oil 
meal  in  the  proportion  of  6  to  1  and 
rape  pasture. 

Lot  IV  was  fed  corn  meal  and  semi- 


of  1.13  pounds  during  the  second  trial. 

The  grain  feed  required  per  hundred- 
weight of  gain  in  the  case  of  Lot  I 
was  334  pounds  and  346  pounds;  Lot  II, 
331.0  pounds  anti  32i.7  pounds;  Lot  III, 
363  pounds  and  349.1  pounds;  Lot  IV, 
411.0  pounds  and  365.6  pounds;  Lot  V, 
398.0  pounds  and  383.7  pounds  respe^ 
tively  for  the  two  trials,  1918  and  1919. 

The  forage  cost  per  lot  was  $5.86 
each  season,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
same  area  was  used  each  season,  the 
same  forage  crop,  and  the  labor  for 
seeding,  etc.,  practically  the  same  each 
season.  The  cost  of  forage  is  high, 
due  to  the  fact  that  considerable  labor 
was  required  in  seeding  small  one- 
fourth  acre  lots.  The  forage  cost  per 
hundredweight  gain  in  each  lot,  of 
course,  varied  according  to  the  gains 
made. 

The  feed  cost,  grain  plus  forage  per 
100  pounds  gain  in  the  lots,  ran  as 
follows:  Lot  I,  $11.88  and  $13.07;  Lot 
II,  $11.60  and  $12.36;  Lot  III,  $12.14 
and  $12.89;   Lot  IV,  $15.56  and  $14.55; 


pigs  had  a  craving  for  more  mineral 
matter  than  the  oil  meal  and  corn 
supplied.  In  the  s6mi-solid  buttermilk 
lot  the  cost  of  production  rap  much 
higher  than  any  other,  due  to  the  large 
amount  of  the  supplement  consumed 
and  the  high  cost  of  the  material.  In 
this  lot,  the  pigs  seemed  to  have  an 
especially  keen  appetite  for  forage,  and 
all  forage  was  consumed  in  this  lot 
during  first  half  of  the  feeding  period. 
The  low  gain  and  high  cost  of  gain 
in  dry  lot  shows  the  necessity  of  forage 
for  pork  production. 


horses  and   cattle,  him  and  his  kind 
Connie  would  make  amends,  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  parsonage  might  not  do  un- 
gracious things  like  that. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said, 
sweetly,  unsmilingly,  "I  did  not  mean 
to  be  rude.  But  the  riders  did  fasci- 
nate me.  I  am  spellbound.  I  only 
wished  to  see  If  the  charm  would  hold. 
I  have  not  been  in  the  West  before 
this."  She  held  out  her  hand,  slender, 
white,  appealing. 

The  man  looked  at  her  curiously  In 
turn,  then  he  jerked  oft  his  sombrero 
and  took  her  hand.in  his.  There  was 
the  contact,  soft  white  skin  of  the  city, 
hard  brown  hand  of  the  mountain 
plains,  and  human  blood  is  swift  to 
leap  in  response  to  an  unwonted  touch. 
Connie  drew  her  hand  away  quickly, 
but  hlB  eyes  still  held  hers. 

"Let  me  beg  your  pardon  instead," 
be  said.  "Of  course  you  did  not  mean 
it  the  way  it  sounded.  None  of  my 
business,   anyhow." 

"Come  on,  Prince,"  called  a  man 
from  the  road,  curbing  his  impatient 
horse.  But  "Prince"  waved  him  away 
without  turning. 

This  was  a  wonderful  girl. 
"I — I  write  stories,"  Connie  ex- 
plained hurriedly,  to  get  away  from 
that  searching  clasp  of  glances.  "I 
wanted  some  literary  material,  and  I 
seemed  so  far  away  from  everything.  I 
thought  I  needed  the  personal  touch, 
you  know." 

"Anything  I  can  tell  you?"  he  offered 
feverishly.  "I  know  all  about  range 
and  ranch  life.  I  can  tell  you  any- 
thing you  want  to  know." 

"Really?  And  will  you  do  it?  You 
know  writers  have  just  got  to  get 
material.  It  Is  absolutely  necessary. 
And  I  am  running  very  short  of  ideas. 
I  have  been   loafing." 

He  waited  patiently.  He  was  more 
than  willing  to  tell  her  everything  he 
knew,  or  could  make  up  to  please  her, 
but  he  had  not  the  slightest  idea  what 
she  wanted.  Whatever  it  was,  he  cer- 
tainly intended  to  make  the  effort  of 
his  life  to  give  her. 

"I  am  Constance  Starr,"  said  Connie, 
iBtill  more  abashed  by  the  unfaltering 
presence  of  this  curious  creature,  who, 
she  fully  realized  at  last,  was  quite 
human  enough  for  any  literary  pur- 
pose. "And  this  is  my  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  Duke,  and  my  sister,  Mrs.  Duke." 
"My  name  is  Prince  Ingram." 
David  shook  hands  with  him  cor- 
dially, with  smiling  eyes,  and  asked 
him  to  sit  down  so  Connie  might  ask 
her    questions   in    comfort.     They    all 

(Continued  on  pac«  192)  - 


A  Jersey  Cow  With  a  Record 
The  Imported  Jap  75265,  a  noted 
Jersey  sire,  now  has  five  daughters 
which  have  completed  oiBcial  year's 
records  of  more  than  800  pounds 
butterfat.  Jap's  Mertha  Lass  329714 
is  his  fifth  daughter  to  pass  that  mark. 
The  fame  of  Jap's  Mertha  Lass  does 
not  end  with  her  production  of  15,616 
pounds  milk  and  803  pounds  fat  in  one 
year.  What  is  most  remarkable  is 
that  although  only  six  years  old  she 
has  completed  four  consecutive  year's 
records  and  has  dropped  five  calves. 
Jap's  Mertha  Lass  was  first  placed  on 
test  when  two  years  and  one  month  of. 
age.  Her  records  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  ma(le  are:  • 

Age 
Yrs.  Mos. 


Milk— Lbs. 

6,987.1 

7,646.5 

12,648.5 

15,616.8 


Fat — Lbs. 
383.8 
400.3 
660.0 
803.3 


2 
3 
4 
5 


1 
3 
3 
6 


Jap' a  Mmrtha  Laat,  a  hiwh  producing  Nmw   York  Jmrtmy 


solid  buttermilk  in  the  proportion  of 
3  to  1  and  rape  pasture. 

Lot  V  was  fed  corn  meal  and  tank- 
age in  the  proportion  of  10  to  1  in  a 
dry  lot. 

Hand  feeding  was  followed  in  all 
lots.  The  initial  weight  per  pig  during 
the  first  trial  was  83.0  pounds,  while 
for  the  second  trial  the  initial  weight 
was  65.0  pounds.  The  pigs  used  dur- 
ing the  first  trial  were  of  a  more  de- 
sirable weight  for  finishing  purposes 
and  made  heavier'  gains  than  the 
lighter  pigs  used  during  the  second 
tria}. 

The  average  daily  gain  for  the  two 
seasons    In    ^le    individual   lots    is   of 
interest.     Lot  I  made  a  daily  gain  per 
pig   of    1.72    pounds    during   the    first 
►trial,     and     1.41     pounds    during    the 
second  trial.    Lot  II  made  a  daily  gain 
per  pig  of  1.82  pounds  during  the  first 
trial     and     1.52     pounds    during     the 
second.    Lot  III  made  a  daily  gain  per 
pig    of    1.51  -pounds    during    the    first 
trial     and     1.50     pounds     during     the 
second.    Lot  IV  made  a  daily  gain  pet 
pig    of    1.46    pounds    during   the   first 
trial     and     1.49     pounds     during    the 
second.    This  is  the  only  lot  in  which 
a  higher  gain  per  day  was  made  dur- 
ing the  second  trial.     Lot  V   (dry  lot) 
made  a  daily  gain  of  1.33  pounds  dur- 
ing  the  first  trial,   and  a  daily   gain 


Lot  V,  $13.74  and  ^13.76,  respectively, 
for  the  seasons  of  1918  and  1919.  The 
corn  and  tankage,  and  c^rn  and  fish 
meal  lot  proved  to  be  the  lowest  in 
feed  cost  each  time,  while  the  butter- 
milk and  corn  lot  proved  to  be  the 
highest. 

The    initial   value   for   all   lots   was 
placed  at  $20.00  in  1918,  and  $18.00  in 
1919.      The    selling   price    for    all    lots 
was  $17.80  per  hundredweight  in  1918. 
JlX.  this  figure,  all  lots  returned  a  profit. 
In   1919,  the  hog  market   was   at  the 
lowest  point  at  the  time  it  was  neces- 
sary to  dispose  of  the  pigs,  and  as  a 
result    but    $13.26    was    received    per 
hundredweight.    At  this  figure,  all  lots 
we/e  fed  at  a  loss,  since  the  pigs  were 
high  in  value  at  the  beginning  of  the 
experiment;  also,  feeds  were  extremely 
high  in  price.     The  comparative  profit 
or  loss  returned  from  lots,  above  feed 
costs,  runs  the  same  for  the  two  years, 
however. 

The  value  of  forage  was  demon- 
strated both  years  in  the  comparative 
returns  from  Lots  I  and  V.  The  value 
of  fish  meal-  for  fattening  purposes 
showed  up  well  in  both  trials. 

The  returns  from  Lot  III  are  not  as 
great  as  on  Lots  I  and  II.  In  this  lot 
where  oil  meal  was  fed,  there  seemed 
to  be  a  great  tendency  for  the  pigs  to 
root  up  the  forage,  showing  that  the 


Jap's  Mertha  Lass  still  has  a  number 
of  years  in  which  to  continue  her  pro- 
duction record,  both  in  milk  and  in 
calves.  Her  last  test  was  her  first  as 
a  mature  cow  and  still  better  *  records 
may  be  expected  from  her.  She  is 
owned  by  Meridale  Farms,  Meredith, 
N.  Y.  High  production  records  are  not 
only  confined  to  the  daughters  of  The 
Imported  Jap.  His  granddaughters 
al-e  making  records  that  are  equal  to, 
and  in  some  instances  better  than, 
their  dams'  records. 

One  of  the  most  recent  records  made 
by  a  granddaughter  of  The  Imported 
Jap  is  that  made  by  Jap  Sayda  Flora 
279211.  In  ,  one  year  she  produced. 
14,177  pounds  milk  and  708  pounds  fat. 
This  is  her  third  official  test. 


Silage  Reduced  Steer  Losses 

Reports  from  steer  feeders  in  v/est- 

ern  Ohio  show  that  practically  all  beef 

producers  have  lost  money  on  the  past 

season's  operations.    In  many  cases  fat 

steers  have  sold  for  the  same  price  per 

pound  as  the  thin  steers  that  were  put 

on  feed  in  the  fall.     However,  records 

kept  by  these   feeders  in  co-operation 

with    the    county    agents    show    that 

steers   fed   on   rations  which  included 

silage   were    fed    with   less    loss    than 

those,  on  dry  feed,  such  as  shock  corn 

'and   liberal   quantities   of  mixed   hay. 

In    most    cases   steers    have    been    fed 

from  25  to  50  pounds  of  silage  per  day, 

depending  upon   the  aifiount  of  grain 

which  was  fed  in  conjunction. 


The  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture prosecuted  221  dealers  In  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1919  for  the  sale  of  adulter- 
ated or  misbranded  feeding  stuffs, 
fertilizers,  lime  product^  and  seeds. 


Few  dairy  farms  have  sufficient  silo 
capacity. 
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Dairying  for  Profit  and  Pleasure 

W.  r.   KENNEDY 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned  dairying 
for  pleasure  means  dairying  for  profit, 
for  without  profit  there  is.  no  pleasure, 
and  the  greater  the  profit  the  greater 
the  pleasure. 

Our  start  in  the  dairy  line  began  by 
necessity.  We. found  our  farm  which 
we  had  purchased  in  a  low  state  of  fer- 
tility and  felt  the  great  need  of  feeding 
all  our  crops  upon  the  farm  as  far  as 
possible,  planning  to  increase  its  yield- 
ing power.  The  cows  with  which  we 
began  were  little  better  than  scrtrbs 
and  the  profit  received  from  tfiem  was 
small  indeed.  We  read  a  great  deal 
and  soon  began  .planning  for  better 
days.  We  studied  the  feeding  problem 
and  balanced  rations,  then  our  profits 
showed  improvement.  We  began  weigh- 
ing the  milk  and  using  the  BabcocI^ 
t<»Rter,  and  our  records  showed  that  we 
were  poor  judges  as  to  picking  our  best 
cows.  This  record  was  a  great  help  in 
feeding,  for  then  we  knew  the  best 
producers  and  could  feed  accordingly. 

As  our  profits  still  increased,  we 
wanted  better  cows,  having  sold  our 
poor  producers.  It  was  almost  an  im- 
possibility to  purchase  them  at  any 
reasonable  price,  so  we  decided  to  raise 
them  instead.  We  purchased  a  pure 
bred  Jersey  bull  calf,  and  wishing  some 
day  to  own  a  pure  bred  herd  we  also 
bought  a  heifer  calf  and  later  another. 
We  still  kept  our  records  for  butter 
production  and  disposed  of  the  lowest 
producers.  When  we  bought  our  next 
bull  calf  we  were  careful  to  get  one 
from  a  dam  with  a  good  butter  test 
and  whose  ancestors  had  good  records 
for^  butter  production.  Blood  will  tell, 
and  nowhere  greater  than  in  the  head 
of  the  herd.  Buy  the  best  sire  you  can 
afford  and  you  cannot  afford  a  poor  one. 

With  increased  production  came  an 
Increase  in  profits  and  still  more  pleas- 
ure. We  have  found  that  pure  bred 
animals  as  a  rule  pay  much  better  than 
others.  But  in  making  t^e  dairy  pay 
the  man  comes  first.  He  should  love 
his  work  and  know  it  also.  Many  cows 
are  condemned  as  poor  producers  when 
perhaps  the  cause  is  with  their  feeders. 
Let  us  strive  for  better  care  and  feed- 
ing, see  that  our  cows  have  a  warm, 
well-lighted  stable,  are  kept  clean,  fed, 
watered  and  milked  regularly.  Ice- 
cold  water  is  poor  material  and  should 
not  be  given.  Select  the  breed  that 
suits  you   best  and  grow  pure  breds. 

If  producing  cream  or  butter,  don't 
fail  to  use  the  cream  separator  with 
it8  many  advantages.  Study  your  mar- 
ket and  produce  high-grade  dairy 
products.  Above  all,  don't  fail  to  keep 
a  record  of  your  cows  and  know  what 
you  are  doing.  Ohio. 


Summer  Comforts  for  Live  Stock 

CXIFTON   E.    MOWBER 

When  hot  weather  arrives  a  large 
number  of  things  can  be  done  to  aid 
the  comfort  of  all  kinds  of  live  stock. 
First,  let  us  take  the  horse:  Upon 
arriving  at  the  barn  after  a  hard  day's 
work  with  a  team,  one  should  always 
wash  the  horse's  shoulders.  This  keeps 
away  germs  which  might  later  cause  a 
very  serious  infection.  It  also  adds 
comfort  to  the  animals.  If  time  can 
be  found  to  curry  them  In  the  evening, 
they  will  rest  easier.  Then,  too,  we  can 
torn  them  in  the  meadow  or  even  in 


a   closed   yard   where  they  can   roam 
about  at  their  own  leisure. 

On  the  other  hand,  cattle  should  be 
relieved  as  often  as  possible  of  the 
little  pest  called  the  "fiy."  Spraying 
early  in  the  morning  and  in  the  eve- 
ning will  help  wonderfully.  Some  pre- 
pared mixture  should  be  used  that  has 
been  successful  in  the  past.  While  in 
the  pasture  they  should  have  plenty 
of  pure  wholesome  water  and  shade. 
Then  again  cattle  should  not  be 
handled  rough,  €;^pecicilly  in  warm 
weather.  It  is  a  poor  policy  to  send 
a  half  trained  dog  after  them.  A  dog 
like  this  is  little,  if  any,  better  than 
our  city  cousin,  who  always  brings  ihe 
cows  home  on  a  run.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  excite  a  cow  at  any 
time.  It  will  cause  the  milk  supply  to 
be  reduced  and  fiesh  to  be  taken  from 
the  animals  ba<ck.  During  long  hot 
summer  nights  they  are  more  comfort- 
able in  the  pasture  than  in  a  hot  sultry 
barn.  The  above  things,  along  with 
a  proud  owner,  good  manager,  sanitary 
barn  and  wholesome  food,  go  to  make 
the  dairies  of  tomorrow. 

.Hogs  and  sheep  should  be  supplied 
with  plenty  of  cool  shady  places.  The 
pen  for  the  former  must  be  roomy  as 
well  as  clean.  One  often  thinks  of 
this  animal  as  being  very  unclean. 
That  Is,  they  live  and  thrive  on  things 
disregarded  by  others  of  a  higher  type. 
But  we  must  remember  that  they  too 
are  animals  of  dumb  class  and  the 
better  they  are  treate*  the  better  the 
results.  Concrete  wallows  should  not 
be  forgotten.  Comfort  is  given  to  them 
by  the  latest  equipped  pens.  We  may 
apply  nearly  the  same  things  to  sheep 
as  cows,  but  we  must  not  forget  that 
sheep  are  timid  and  .dogs  must  be 
kept  away.  Penfuyltania. 


National  Dairy  Union  Secretary 
Announcement  has  been  made  by 
N.  P.  Hull,  President  of  the  National 
Dairy  Union,  of  the  appointment  of 
A.  M.  Loomis,  of  Washington,  D,  C,  as 
secretary  of  this  organization,  to  suc- 
ceed W.  T.  Creasy,  of  Catawissa,  Pa., 
deceased.  Mr.  Creasy  had  served  the 
dairy  interests  of  the  United  States 
faithfully  and  effectively  for  the  past 
six  years,  and  his  death  is  a  matter  of 
sorrow  and  regret.  His  long  experi- 
ence as  Master  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Grange,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Legislature,  made 
his  services  for  the  dairy  interests  of 
unusual  value. 

Mr.  Loomis  at  present  Is  secretary 
and  assistant  to  T,  C.  Atkeson,  Wash- 
ington Representative  of  the  National 
Grange,  and  will  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  Dairy  Union  in  connection  with  the 
Washington  office  of  the  National 
Grange.  For  two  years  before  joining 
the  Grange's  Washington  office,  Mr. 
Loomis  was  at  Albany,  N.  Y..  as  assis- 
tant secretary  of  the  New  York  State 
Food  Commission,  and  prior  to  that  he 
was  agricultural  editor  of  the  James- 
town Journal  at  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
His  previous  experience  also  includes 
several  year's  work  as  secretary  of 
the  Southwestern  New  York  Holstein 
Breeders'  Association,  and  five  years  as 
secretary  of  the  Chautauqua  County 
(N.  Y.)  Farm  Bureau.  The  secretary's 
office,  where  he  can  be  found  at  all 
times,  Is  at  303  Seventh  street  ( Seventh 
and    Pennsylvania   avenue),   Washing- 


ton, D.  C.  Members  of  the  N.  D.  U. 
who  may  be  in  Washington  should  by 
all  means  call  on  the  new  secretary, 
and  all  correspondence  with  him  should 
be  sent  to  ^at  address. 

Trucking  Baltimore's  Milk  Supply 
Two  co-operative  truck  lines  con- 
ducted by  farmers'  associations  are 
carrying  1800  gallons  of  milk  into 
Baltimore  •  daily,  and  that  city  would 
lose  15  per  cent,  of  this  supply  if  the 
farmers  were  compelled  to  go  back  to 
former  transportation  methods,  ac- 
cording to  a  bulletin  recently  issued' 
by  a  large  ship-by-tnick  bureau  at 
Akron,  Ohio. 

"Allowing  two  quarts  of  milk  a  day 
for  the  average  family,"  the  bulletin 
says,  "the  combined  quantity  of  milk 
brought  into  the  city  in  a  year  by 
these  trucks  would  supply  3600  fami- 
lies during  that  period.  If  75  per  cent, 
of  the  dairymen  were  to  quit  bueriness — 
and  they  say  they  would  if  the  trucks 
were  not  operating — the  milk  coming 
into  the  city  would  be  reduced  by  1350 
gallons,  or,  putting  it  in  terms  of 
families,  2700  families  would  be  com- 
pelled to  look  to  other  sources  for  their 
milk  supply." 


Genuine 
Aspirin 

Name  **  Bayer"  means  genuine 
Say  **Bayer"— InsistI 


The  shining  hoe  Is  the  best  badge 
of  the  good  gardener. 


PHILADEtPHIA 
SILOS 

4'x6"  Posts.  B<vell- 
•A  Doors,  Iron  Lad- 
der, selected  mate- 
rial, strong  hoops. 
A  Real  Silo. 
Op^nuif  Roof  for 
a  full  Silo  without 
refilling. 

Ensilage    Cutters. 
Feed  Trucks, 
Wood  Tanks. 

Wrttt  for  catlogas  satf 
prtcst. 

E.  F.  SCHLICTER  CO. 
10S.1SthStPhilt.Pa. 


Say  "Bayer"  when  buying  Aspirin. 
Then  you  are  sure  of  getting  true  "Bayer 
Tablets  of  Aspirin" — genuine  Aspirin 
proved  safe  by  milUons  and  prescribed  by 
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Farm  Lands 
^V  Low  Prices, 
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Think  what  that  means  to  you  in 
good  hard  dollars  with  the  great  de- 
mand for  wheat  at  hiRh  prices.    Many 
farmers  in  Western  Canada  have  paid  for  their   land 
from  a  single  crop.     The  same  success  may  still  be 
yours,  for  you  can  buy  on  easy  terms. 

Farm  Land  at  $  1 5  to  $30  an  Acre 

located  near  thriving  towns,  good  markets,  railways  — land  of  a 

kind  which  grows  20  to  45  bushels  of  whoat  to  tho  met: 

Good  grazing  lands  at  low  prices  convenient  to  vour  grain  faqn  en- 

^]\)>>     able  you  to  reap  the  profits  from  stock  raising  and  dairying. 

Learn  the  Facts  About  Western  Canada 

— low  taxation  (none  on  improvements),  healthful  climate,  good 
schools,  cnurches,  pleasant  social  relationships,  a  prosperous  and 
industrious  people. 

For  illuftrated  literatore.  maps,  description  of  farm  opportunities  in 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  AlberU.  redaced  railroad  ratee,  etc.,  write 
Department  of  Immigration,  OtUwa,  Canada,  or 

F.  A.  HARRISON 

200  NORTH  SECOND  ST.,  MARRISBURG,  PA. 

Canacia.i  Cwvur.nmont  Agent. 
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took  chairs,  and  France  waited.  Con- 
nie racked  her  brain.  Five  minutes 
ago  there  had  been  ten  thousand 
things  she  yearned  to  know  about  this 
strange  existence.  Now,  unfairly,  she 
could  not  think  of  one.  It  seemed  to 
her  she  knew  all  there  was  to  know 
about  them.  They  looked  into  each 
other's  eyes,  men  and  women,  as  men 
and  women  do  In  Chicago.  They 
touched  hands,  and  the  blood  quick- 
ened, the  old  Chicago  style.  They 
talked  plain  English,  they  liked  pretty 
clothes,  they  worshipped  good  horses,, 
they  lived  on  the  boundless  plains. 
What  on  earth  was  there  to  ask? 
Quite  suddenly,  Connie  understood 
them   perfectly. 

But  Prince  realized  that  he  was  not 
making  good.  His  one  claim  to  ad- 
mission in  her  presence  was  his  ability 
to  tell  her  what  she  wanted  to  know. 
He  had  got  to  tell  her  things, — but 
what  things?  My  stars,  what  did  she 
want  to  know?  How  old  he  was,  where 
he  was  born,  if  he  was  married, — oh, 
by  George,  she  didn't  think  he  was 
married,  did  she? 

"I  am  not  married,"  he  said  ab- 
ruptly, David  looked  around  at  him 
In  SMrprlse,  and  Carol's  eyes  opened 
widely.  But  Connie,  with  what  must 
have  been  literary  intuition,  under- 
stood. She  nodded  at  him  and  smiled 
as  she  asked,  "Have  you  always  lived 
out  here?" 

"No."  He  straightened  his  shoul- 
ders and  drew  a  deep  breath.  Here 
was  a  starter,  It  would  be  his  own 
fault  if  he  could  not  keep  talking  the 
rest  of  the  night.  "No,  I  came  from 
Columbus  when  I  was  eighteen.  Came 
for  my  health."  He  squared  his 
shoulders  again,  and  laughed  a  big 
deep  laugh  which  made  Connie  marvel 
that  there  should  be  such  big  deep 
laughs  in  the  world. 

"My  father  was  a  doctor.  He  sent 
me  out,  and  I  got  a  job  punching  time 
in  the  mines  at  Cripple  Creek.  I  met 
some  stock  men,  and  one  of  them 
offered  me  a  job,  and  I  came  out  and 
got  in  with  them.  Then  I  got  hold  of 
a  bit  of  land  and  4}egan  gathering  up 
stock  for  myself.  I  stayed  with  the 
Sparker  outfit  six  years,  and  then  my 
father  died.  I  took  the  money  ond  got 
my  start,  and — why,  that  is  all."  He 
stopped  in  astonishment.  He  had  been 
sure  his  story  would  last  several 
houis.  He  had  begun  at  the  very 
start,  his  illness  at  eighteen,  and  here 
he  was  right  up  to  the  present,  and — 
he  nibbed  his  knee  despairingly. 
There  must  be  {something  else.  There 
had  to  be  something  else.  What  under 
the  Sim  had  he  been  doing  all  these 
fourteen   years   in   the   ranges? 

"Don't  you  ever  wish  to  go  back?" 
Connie   prompted    kindly. 

"Back  to  Columbus?  I  went  twice 
to  see  my  father.  He  had  a  private 
sanatorium.  My  booming  voice  gave 
his  nervous  patients  prostrations,  and 
father  thought  my  clothes  were  not 
sanitary  because  they  could  not  be 
sterilized.  Are  you  going  to  stay  here 
for  good?" 

It  was  very  risky  to  ask,  he  knew,  ' 
but  he  had  to  find  out. 

"I  am  visiting  my  sister  In  Denver. 
We  just  came  here  for  the  Frontier 
Days,"  said   Connie  primly. 

"There  is  another  Frontier  Week  at 
Sterling,"  he  said  eagerly.  "A  fine 
one,  better  than  this.  It  Isn't  far  over 
there.  You  would  get  more  material 
at  Sterling,  I  think.  Can't  you  go 
on  up?" 

"I  have  been  away  from  Chlcag* 
four  weeks  now,"  said  Connie.  "In 
exactly  two  weeks  I  must  be  at  my 
desk   again." 

"Chicago  is  not  a  healthy  town,"  he 
said,  in  a  voice  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  his  father,  the  medical  man. 
"Very  unhealthy.  It  is  not  literary 
either.  Out  west  Is  the  place  for  liter- 
ature. All  the  great  writers  come 
.  west.  Western  stories  are  the  big 
sellers.  There's  Ralph  Connor,  and 
Rex  Beach,  and  Jack  London  and — 
and— " 


"But  I  am  not  a  great  writer,"  Con- 
nie interrupted  modestly.  "I  am  just 
a  common  little  flller-in  in  the  ranks 
of  a  publishing  house.  I'm  only  a 
beginner." 

"That  is  because  you  stick  to  Chi- 
cago," he  said  eloquently.  "You  come 
out  here,  out  in  the  open,  where  things 
are  wide  and  free,  and  you  can  see  a 
thousand  miles  at  one  stretch.  You 
come  out  here,  and  you'll  be  as  great 
as  any  of  'em, — greater!" 

The  loud  clamor  of  the  pinner  bell 
interrupted  his  Impassioned  outburst 
and  he  relapsed  into  stricken  silence. 
"Well,  we  must  go  to  dinner  before 
the  supply  runs  out,"  said  David,  ris- 
ing slowly.  "Come  along,  Julia.  We 
are  glad  to  have  met  you,  Mr.  Ingram." 
He  held  out  his  thin,  blue-veined  hand. 
"We'll  see  you  again." 

Prince  looked  hopelessly  at  Connie's 
back,  for  her  face  was  already  turned 
toward  the  dining-room.  How  cold  and 
infinitely  distant  that  tall,  straight, 
tailored  back  appeared. 

"Ask  him  to  eat  with  us,"  Connie 
hissed,  out  of  one  corner  of  her  liprin 
David's  direction. 

David  hesitated,  looking  at  her 
doubtfully.  Connie  nudged  him  with 
emphasis. 

Well,  what  could  David  do?  He 
might  wash  his  hands  of  the  whole 
irregular  business,  and  he  did.  Con- 
nie was  a  writer,  she  must  have  mate- 
rial, but  in  his  opinion  Connie  was  too 
young  to  be  literary.  She  should  have 
been  older,  or  uglier,  or  married. 
LileraUire  is  not  safe  for  the  young 
and  charming.  Connie  nudged  him 
again.  Plainly  if  he  did  not  do  as  she 
said,  she  was  going  to  do  It  herself. 
David  turned  to  the  brown-faced, 
sad-eyed  son  of  the  mountain  ranges, 
and  said: 

"Come  along  and  have  dinner  with 
us,  won't  you?" 

Carol  pursed  up  her  lips  warningly, 
but  Prince  Ingram,  in  his  eagerness, 
nearly  picked  David  up  bodily  in  his 
hurry  to  get  the  little  party  settled 
before  some  one  spoiled  It  all. 

He  wanted  to  handle  Connie's  chair 
for  hex,  he  knew  just  how  it  was  done. 
But  suppose  he  pushed  her  clear  under 
the  table,  or  jerked  it  entirely  from 
under  her,  or  did  something  worse 
than  either?  A  girl  like  Connie  ought 
to  have  those  things  done  for  her. 
Well,  he  would  let  it  go  this  time.  So 
he  looked  after  Julia,  and  settled  her 
so  comfortably,  and  was  so  assiduously 
attentive  to  her  that  he  quite  won  her 
heart,  and  before  the  meal  was  over 
she  said  he  might  come  and  live  with 
them  and  be  her  grandpa,  If  he  wanted. 
"Grandpa."  he  said  facetiously.  "Do 
I  look  as  old  as  that?  Can't  I  be  some- 
thing better  than  a  grandpa?" 

"Well,  only  one  papa's  the  style," 
said  Julia  doubtfully.  "And  you  are 
too  big  to  be  a  baby,  and — " 

"Can't  I  be  your  uncle?"  Then, 
glancing  at  Connie  with  a  sudden 
realization  of  the  only  possible  way 
the  unolc-ship  could  be  accomplished, 
he  blushed. 

"Yes,  an  uncle  Is  better,"  said  Con- 
nie Imperturbably,  "You  must  re- 
member, Julia  dear,  that  men  are  very, 
very  sensitive  about  their  ages,  and 
you  must  always  give  them  credit  for 
youth," 

"1  see,"  said  Julia.  And  Prince 
wondered  how  old  Connie  thought  he 
was,  hlo  hair  was  a  little  thin,  not 
from  age — always  had  been  that  way 
— and  he  was  as  brown  as  a  Zulu,  but 
It  was  only  sunburn.  He'd  figure  out 
a  way  of  letting  her  know  he  was  only 
thirty-two  before  the  evening  was 
over. 

"Are  you  going  over  to  the  street 
to-night?"  he  asked  of  David,  but  not 
caring  half  a  cent  what  David  did. 

"I  am  afraid  I  can't,  I  am  not  very 
good  on  my  feet  any  more,  I  am 
sorry,  the  girls  would  enjoy  It," 

"Carol  and   I   might  go  alone,"  sug- 
gested   Connie    bravely.      "Every    one 
does  out  here.     We  wouldn't  mind  It," 
"I   will  not   go   to  a  street  carnival 
and  leave  David,"  protested  Carol. 

"It  would  be  rather  Interesting," 
Connie  looked  tentatively  from  the 
window. 


Prince  swallowed  In  anguish.  She 
ought  to  go,  he  told  them;  she  really 
needs  to  go.  The  evenings  are  so  much 
fuller  of  4  literary  material  than  day- 
times.    And   the  dancing — 

"1  do  not  dance,"  said  Connie.  "My 
father  is  a  minister." 

"You  do  not  dance!  Why,  that's 
funny.  1  don't  either.  That  Is,  not 
exactly, —  Oh,  once  in  a  while  just 
to  fill  in,"  Then  the  latter  part  of  her 
remark  reached  his  inner  conscious- 
ness.    "A  minister.     By  George!" 

"My  husband  is  one,  too,"  said- Carol. 

Prince  looked  helplessly  about  him. 
Then  he  said*  faintly,  "I — I  am  not. 
But  my  father  wanted  me  to  be  a 
preacher.  He  sent  me  to  Princeton, 
and  I  stuck  It  out  nearly  ten  weeks. 
That  is  why  they  call  me  Princ^,  short 
for  Princeton.  I  am  the  only  real  col- 
lege man  on  the  range,  they  say." 

"The  street  fair  must  be  interest- 
ing," Connie  went  back  to  the  main 
idea. 

"Yes  indeed,  the  crowds,  the  side- 
shows— I  mean  the  exhibits,  and  the 
lotteries,'  and — I  am  sure  you  never  saw 
80  much  literary  material  crowded  into 
two  blocks  in  your  life." 

"Oh,  well,  I  don't  mind.  Maybe 
some  other  night  we  can  go."  Connie 
was  sweetly  resigned. 

"I  should  be  very  glad, — if  you  don't 
miud« — I  haven't  anything  else  to  do, 
— and  I  can  take  good  care  of  yau." 

"Oh,  that  is  just  lovely.  And  may- 
be you  will  give  me  some  more  stories. 
Isn't  that  fine,  David?  It  Is  so  kind 
of  you,  Mr.  Ingram,  I  am  sure  I  shall 
find  lots  of  material." 

David  kicked  Carol  warningly  be- 
neath the  table.  "You  must  go  too, 
Carol.  You  have  never  seen  such  a 
thing,  and  it  will  do  you  good.  I  am 
not  the  selfish  brute  you  try  to  make 
me.  You  girls  go  along  with  Mr. 
Ingram  and  I  will  put  Julia  to  bed 
and  wait  for  you  on  the  porch." 

Well,  of  course,  Mrs,  Duke  was  very 
nice,  and  anyhow  it  was  better  to  take 
them  both  than  lose  them  both,  and 
that  preacher  had  a  very  set  face  In 
spite  of  his  pallor.  So  Prince  recov- 
ered his  equanimity  and  devoted  him- 
self to  enjoying  the  tumultuous  even- 
ing on  the  street.  He  bought  candy 
and  canes  and  pennants  until  the  girls 
sternly  refused  to  carry  another  bit  of 
rubbish.  He  bought  David  a  crimson 
and  ^  gold  silk  handkerchief,  and  an 
Indian  bracelet  for  Julia,  and  took  the 
girls  to  ride  on  the  merry-go-round, 
and   was  be?ide   himself   with   joy. 

Suppose  his  friends  of  the  range  did 
draw  back  as  he  passed,  and  gaze  after 
him   in   awe   and   envy.     Suppose   the 
more    reckless    ones    did    snicker    like 
fools,  nudging  each  other,  lifting  their 
hats    with    exaggerated    co'urtesy, — ^he 
should    worry.      He    had    lived   on   the 
range  for  fourteen  years  and  had  never 
had   such   a   chance   before.      Now    he 
had  It,   he  would   hang  on  to  it  if  it 
cost   him   every   sheep   he   had   on   the 
mountains.     Wasn't  Connie  the  smart- 
est girl   you   ever  saw,   always  saying 
funny,    bright    things,    and — the    way 
she  stepi>ed  along  like  a  goddess,  and 
the  way  she  smiled!      Prince   Ingram 
had  forgotten  that  girls  grew  like  that. 
They  returned  to  the  hotel  early  and 
found   David   wating  on  the  porch   as 
he    had    promised.      He    was    plainly 
tired,  and   Carol   said   he   must   go   to 
bed  at  once.    They  all  rose  and  walked 
to    the   door,    and    then,   very    surpris- 
ingly, Connie  thought  she  would  like 
to  sit  a  while  on  the  quiet  porch,  from 
which  every  other  one  had  gone  to  the 
carnival,    and     collect    her    thoughts. 
Carol  frowned,  and  David  smiled,  but 
what  could  they  do?     They  had  said 
they  were  tired  and  now  must  go  to 
bed  perforce.     Prince  looked  after  her, 

and  looked  at  the  do9r  that  had  closed 

behind    David   and   Carol,   and    rubbed 

his  fingers  thoughtfully  under  his  col- 
lar,— and  followed  Connie  back  to  the 

porch. 

"Will   It  bother  you  If  I  sit  here  a 

while?     I   won't  talk   If  you   want  to 

think." 
"It    won't    bother    me    a    bit."    she 

assured   him   warmly.     "It   Is   nice   of 

you  to  keep  me  company.    And  I  would 

rather  talk  than  think." 


So  he  put  her  chair  at  the  proper 
angle  where  the  street  lamp  «>evealed 
her  clear  white  features,  and  hB  sat  as 
close  beside  her  as  he  dared.  She  did 
not  know  it,  but  his  elbow  was  really 
on  the  arm  of  her  chair  instead  of  his 
own.  He  almost  held  his  breath  for 
fear  a  slight  move  would  betray  him. 
Wasn't  she  a  wonderful  girl?  She 
turned  sidewise  in  the  chair,  her  head 
resting  against  the  high  back,  and 
smiled  at  him. 

"Now  talk,"  she  said.  "Let  us  get 
acquainted.  See  if  you  can  make  me 
love  the  mountain  ranges  better  than 
Chicago," 

He  told  her  of  the  clean  sweep  of 
the  wind  around  his  little  cottage 
among  the  pines  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  of  the  wild  animals  that 
sometimes  prowled  his  way,  of  the 
shouting  of  the  boys  on  the  range  in 
the  dark  night,  the  swaying  of  distant 
lanterns,  the  tinckle  of  sheep  bells. 
He  told  her  of  his  father,  of  the  things 
that  he  himself  had  once  planned  to 
be  and  do.  He  told  her  of  his  friends: 
of  Lily,  his  pal,  so-called  because  he 
used  a  safety  razpr  every  morning  of 
his  life;  of  Whisker,  the  finest  dog  in 
Colorado;  of  Ruby,  the  ruddy  brown 
horse  that  would  follow  him  mllea 
through  the  mountains  and  always  find 
the  master  at  the  end  of  the  trail. - 
And  he  told  her  it  was  a  lonely  life. 
And  It  was.  Prince  Ingram  had  lived 
here  fourteen  years,  with  no  more 
consciousness  of  being  alone  than  the 
eagle  perched  solitary  on  the  moun- 
tain crags,  but  quite  suddenly  he  dis- 
covered that  it  was  lonely,  and  some- 
how the  discovery  toolc  the  wonder 
from  the  free  glad  life,  and  made  him 
long  for  the  city's  bright  lights,  where 
there  were  others, — not  just  cowboys, 
but  regular  men  and  women. 

"Yes,"  assented  Connie  rather  ab- 
ruptly, "I  suppose  it  would  be  nice  to 
be  in  a  crowd  of  women,  laughing  and 
dancing  and  singing.  I  suppose  you 
do  miss  it." 

"That  was  not  what  I  meant,"  said 
Prince  slowly.  "I  don't  carei  for  a 
crowd  of  them.  Not  many.  One  is 
enough,"  He  was  appalled  at  his  own 
audacity,  and  despised  himself  for  hts 
cowardice,  for  why  didn't  he  look  this 
white  fine  girl  of  the  city  in  the  eyes 
and  say: 

"Yes,  one, — and  you  are  it." 

(To  be  continued) 


<^^ 


To  Ge^Rid  of  Poison  Ivy 
The  most  simple  method  of  eradi- 
cating poison  ivy  or  poison  sumac  Is 
to  grub  It  out,  experience  on  many 
farms  has  shown.  In  doing  this,  care 
should  be  taken  to  cover  the  hands 
and  to  prevent  infection  from  the 
clothing.  Gloves  and  clothing  should 
be  removed  carefully  and  thoroughly 
cleansed.  All  exposed  surfaces  of  the 
body  should  be  washed  with  plenty  of 
soap  and  water  and  then  thoroughly 
rinsed. 

Repeated  mowing  or  cultivation  Is 
effective.  ,  The  use  of  kerosene  is 
recommended  by  the  Cornell  foresters 
where  Injury  to  other  plants  or  trees 
is  not  to  be  feared.  It  may  be  applied 
with  a  sprinkler  or  spraying  pump, 
and  in  many  cases  one  application  is 
sufficient.  Arsenate  of  soda  has  been 
used  very  successfully  and  without  In- 
jury to  the  trees  to  kill  poison  Ivy  on 
trees  not  less  than  from  6  to  10  inches 
In  diameter.  This  is  also  effective  for 
ivy  on  walls,  buildings,  and  fences. 

Circular  102  from  the  Ohio  experi- 
ment station  states  that  common  salt» 
iron  sulphate,  and  calcium  chloride 
may  be  used  In  the  eradication  of 
poison  ivy. 

This  should  be  applied  as  a  spray  in 
June  and  again  late  in  July  or  in 
August.  In  case  of  common  salt,  a 
solution  of  about  three  pounds  to  a 
gallon  of  water  is  used. 
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Com  Shows  and  Com  Crops 


'^ 


THERE  are  fads  in  breeding  plants  and  animals. 
Years  ago  the  Jersey  breeders  Insisted  upon  a 
■olid  color,  black  tongue  and  black  switch.  The 
advent  of  the  great  cow.  Coomassie,  put  an  end  to 
this  sort  of  nonsense,  and  while  Jersey  cows  still 
run  to  solid  colors  mainly,  a  particolored  animal  is 
not  discarded.  And  now  the  Holstein  breeders  turn 
down  a  cow  with  a  black  leg,  though  I  cannot  see 
why  a  cow  with  black  hair  on  her  legs  cannot  make 
as  much  and  as  good  milk  as  one  with  white  hair. 
Fads  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  object  for 
which  an  animal  or  a  plant  is  grown  had  as  well 
be  discarded. 

Tears  ago  a  great  deal  of  Interest  was  awakened 
In  com  improvement  and  corn  shows  were  held  all 
aver  the  country.  These  shows  had  a  great  deal  of 
Talue  in  stirring  up  farmers  to  the  improvement  of 
the  crop.  But  the  score  card  for  the  Judging  of  the 
exhibits  was  an  arbi- 
trary one,  making  cer- 
tain  points  essential  in 
grain  and  ear.  Shape  of 
car  must  approach  to 
the  cylindrical.  The 
tips  and  butts  must  be 
complete  and  rounded 
with  grain  and  the 
shape  and  packing  must 
be  of  a  certain  form. 
The  score  card  aimed 
at  the  production  of 
handsome  ears,  just  as 
the  Jersey  breeders 
aimed  at  solid  color. 
The  color  had  nothing 
essential  to  do  with 
getting  the  most  milk 
and  butter  from  the  cow 
and  the  shape  of  the 
ear  of  corn  did  not 
mean  that  the  com  ears 
which  came  near^t  to 

the  requirements  of  the  score  card  would  by  reason 
of  the  grade  make  more  corn  per  acre  than  other 
ears  which  failed  to  get  a  prize  by  reason  of  greater 
▼ariatlon.from  the  score  card.  It  was  simply  making 
the  particular  shape  of  ear  the  object  of  corn  breed- 
ing, when  the  real  object  should  be  to  increase  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  corn  plant. 

The  primary  error  was  In  assuming  that  the  ear 
is  an  individual,  and  the  breeding  was  for  pretty 
ears.  The  fact  is  that  an  ear  of  corn  is  a  great 
multitude  of  individuals.  The  true  individual  Is  the 
grain,  for  in  the  cloud  of  pollen  blowing  over  a 
field,  every  grain  on  the  cob  may  have  had  a  differ- 
ent male  parent,  and  may  hence  have  inherited 
different  tendencies.  Selecting  ears  and  planting  a 
row  to  each  ear  was  to  show  the  character  of  the  ear. 

The  row  from  one  ear  was  found  more  productive 
than  the  others,  and  it  was  assumed  that  the  whole 
ear  had  that  character,  which  by  no  means  followed. 


By  W.  F.  MASSEY 


Not  THIS- 


many  leaves  as  the  tall  plants.  Then  we  need  to 
breed  to  greater  product  per  plant. 
But  at  the  shows  the  ear  shape  still  prevailed  and  The  ears  of  the  Southern  Prolific  varieties  of  com 
prevails  now.  On  a  long  table  are  ranged  the  ten  would  never  be  noticed  by  the  judge  at  a  corn  show, 
ears  from  each  contestant.  The  judge  with  his  but  these  prolific  varieties  have  made  more  com  on 
score  card  goes  over  each  exhibit  and  finally  finds  an  acre  than  the  big  one-eared  type  has  ever  made, 
the  one  nearest  to  the  score  card,  and  gives  it  the  And  yet  there  are  men  now  in  our  experiment  sta- 
blue  ribbon.  He  does  not  know  what  the  yield  per  tions  who  Insist  that  a  corn  with  one  big  ear  on  a 
acre  of  the  com  from  which  these  ears  came  was.  stalk  will  make  more  corn  than  a  com  that  makes 
All   he   has    found    is   that   one   man   has   selected    two  or  more  smaller  ears. 

ears  which  come  nearer  to  the  score  card  require-  Mr.  Batts,  of  North  Carolina,  made  256 V^ 
ments  than  another.  He  could  not  possibly  advise  bushels  of  corn  on  an  acre  with  a  selection  from^ 
&  farmer  that  the  first  prize  ears  when  used  Cocke's  Prolific,  a  corn  long  ago  bred  In  Virginia, 
for  seed  would  make  as  much  or  more  corn  than  the  No  one-eared  type  ever  made  such  a  crop;  and  that 
ears  he  passed  by  without  a  note.  In  fact  It  has  It  was  fairly  made  was  well  attested  to  by  a  com- 
time  and  again  been  shown  that  ears  that  did  not  mittee  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Of  course, 
come  anywhere  near  the  score  card  demands  made  these  southern-bred  prolific  varieties  are  too  late 
far  more  corn  per  acre  than  the  pretty  prize  ears.        for  thenorthern  growers  to  mature  them  well.    But 

it  is  possible  that  a 
twin-eared  com  of  a 
well  naturalized  north- 
ern type  can  be  pro- 
duced when  growers  and 
breeders  aim  at  corn 
bushels  in  breeding 
rather  than  corn  ears. 
The  editor  of  Wallace's 
Farmer,  in  Iowa,  pro- 
posed a  test  between  a 
lot  of  the  ugliest  nub- 
bins I  ever  saw  pictured 
and  the  first  prize  ears 
of  last  fall.  Whether  it 
is  being  carried  out  I 
am  not  informed.  But 
those  nubbins  will  show 
up  better  than  the  score 
card  people  imagine,  for 
the  western  farmers 
have  discovered  that  the 
score  card  ears  have  not 
done  what  was  claimed 

I  have  shown  that  the  cylindrical  ears  with  tips  for  them.  We  need  real  corn  shows,  not  corn  ear 
well  covered  with  com  will  become  less  and  less  shows,  but  shows  of  corn  showing  the  whole  plant 
productive  if  continually  sele(:ted  to  these  points,  and  Its  ear  or  ears,  and  a  certificate  of  the  yield 
for  the  ears  tend  to  grow  shorter  every  season.  A  of  shelled  corn  made  by  ^the  field  from  which  ,the 
good  ear  filled  with  well-shaped  Individual  grains,  plants  came.  This  will  teach  something.  The  shows 
with  a  snout  at  the  tip,  shows  a  tendency  to  grow  now  teach  nothing  but  that  one  man  selected  better 
longer  rather  than  shorter.  But  the  score  card  would  score  card  ears  than  another  man. 
down  that  ear,  especially  If  It  tapered  from  the  butt  Plant  a  plot  for  seed  from  the  best  acclimated  seed 
to  tip.  And  yet,  just  such  ears  have  made  more  to  your  climate.  When  the  tassels  appear  and  be- 
corn  an  acre  than  the  score  card  ears.  fore  any  pollen  Is  ripe,  go  through  the  plot  and  re- 

What  we  have  got  to  do  Is  to  take  the  corn  plant  move  the  tassel  from  every  plant  that  does  not  come 
as  the  essential  individual  breed  to  a  good  type  of  somewhere  near  a  typical  plant  for  your  section,  so 
plant,  neither  too  short  nor  too  tall.  In  the  South  that  the  pollen  will  be  made  by  the  better  class  of 
the  natural  tendency  of  corn  is  to  grow  taller  than  plants.  At  maturity  select  ears  from  plants  that 
In  the  North,  later  In  maturing  and  In  fertile  soil  bear  two  or  more  ears,  and  use  for  planting  another 
to  carry  the  ears  up  almost  out  of  reach  and  with  seed  patch  and  the  remainder  to  plant  the  crop, 
a  short  top  above  the  ear.  We  need  a  type  of  corn  Keep  up  this  selection  and  you  will  succeed, 
plant  that  will  carry  its  ears  In  convenient  distance  Stop  breeding  for  a  fad  and  breed  for  bushels  of 
from   the  ground,  but  with   shorter  joints  and  aa    corn  per  acre. 


but  THIS  t    * '  What  w  hav  got  to  do  it  to  takm  tho  corn  PLANT  at  tho  OMtontial 
individual  brood" 
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THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 


June  16,  1920 


The  Grip  that  Pulls  Men  Through 


through  to  daylight.     Come  on!     Let's  begin  now! 
If  we  hi^ve  been  living  the  life  that  wins,  let's  put 
BDOAR  L.  VINCENT  ourselvefl  into  it  a  bit  more  wholeheartedly,  know- 

AST  night,  just  as  mother  and  I  were  creeping    1  will  put  My  great  hand  under  your  arm  and  to-    Ing  that  so  we  shall   bring  a  blessing  upon  our- 
Into  bed,  the  door  bell  rang.    Hustling  into  our    gather  we  will  feed  the  world  and  make  it  blessed!"     selves  and  make  the  world  better. 


clothes  we  hurried  downstairs  to  open  the  door  to 
a  young  farmer  man  who  is  very  dear  to  us.  He 
was  then  on  his  way  to  take  the  night  train  for 
New  York  to  attend  a  meeting  of  dairymen,  called 
to  consider  the  price  for  milk  that  should  be  fixed 
for  the  coming  months.  He  wanted  to  talk  the 
situation  over  before  he  went,  so  ventured  to  call 
us  out  of  bed  at  that  late  hour. 

This  young  farmer  man  knows  just  aJl  there  is 
to  the  present  day  strenuous  situation.     He  Is  at 


And  can  we  not  all  see  that  now,  today  and  every 
day,  men  are  drawing  closer  and  closer  together 
in  their  good  will  and  their  determination  to  stand 
by  one  another?  Farmers  of  thousands  of  neigh- 
borhoods are  coming  to  each  others'  suppprt  in  a 
brave  and  brotherly  way. 

"I  have  thought  it  all  out,"  a  young  farmer  said 
to  his  neighbor  In  speaking  of  the  conditions  pre* 
vailing  with  him.  "I  am  doing  all  I  can  myself. 
I  may  have  to  fix  up  the  milking  machine  and  use 


How  and  Why  I  Can 

Mrs.  JESSIE  H.  KEITH 

EVERYWHERE,  in  the  section  of  Virginia  in 
which  I  live,  one  can  notice  that  less  land  is  in 
cultivation  than  usual  this  year;  which  means,  of 
course,  that  grain  will  be  higher  than  ever  next 
winter  and  breadstuffs  on  the  increase.  In  the  trade 
magazines  one  reads  that  less  com  and  tomatoes, 


this  very  moment  up  against  all  the  trying  things     It  until  fall,  and  then  I  may  have  to  sell  some  of  my     etc.,  are  being  planted  for  the  canning  factories,  and 


that  farmers  have  to  deal  with  in  this  year  of 
failing  supply  of  help,  high  cost  of  feed,  lack  of 
fertilizer  and  all  the  rest.  He  has  been  working 
to  the  very  limit  of  his  strength,  and  sometimes 
wondering  how  long  he  could  keep  it  up.  But  the 
thing  which  pleased  me  and  set  my  heart  to  singing 
a  new  song  was  what  he  said  just  as  he  was 
starting  out  into  the  night. 

*7  am  not  going  to  give  it  up!  I  helieve 
we  will  come  out  all  right  yet.  We  are  doing 
our  best  and  I  don't  believe  we  vHll  fail!" 
Well,  mother  went  back  to  bed  to  say  a 
little  bit  of  a  prayer  by  way  of  thanksgiving 
that  there  are  farmer  folks  whose  grit  is 
Btill  good  and  whose  faith  is  in  the  right 
place.  That  is  the  power  that  pulls  men 
through.  And  right  now  is  the  time  to 
prove  It. 

I  think  we  all  understand  that  the  world 
Is  passing  through  what  many  believe  to  be 
the  most  trying  lime  men  ever  saw.  This 
Is  no  time  to  think  or  to  speak  of  the  causes 
for  this  dilemma.  Most  men  have  their 
theory  about  that,  and  so,  too,  have  we  all 
our  solution  of  the  vexed  problem.  Men 
are  drifting  away  to  the  cities  to  work  for 
higher  wages  than  the  farmer  can  pay.  The 
prices  we  get  for  farm  produce  is  not  high 
enough  to  enable  us  to  carry  on  our  work 
as  we  would  like  to  carry  it  on.  We  are 
cramped  for  ready  money  to  do  as  we  would 
by  our  boys  and  girls.  We  have  watched  the 
white  hairs  coming  Into  the  heads  of  our 
wives,  and  our  hearts  have  been  touched 
to  the  quick  by  the  thought  that  we  have 
been  helpless  to  prevent  it.  Many  of  us 
have  seen  the  savings  of  past  years  go  drop 
by  drop  to  meet  bills  our  earnings  of  the 
present  were  not  sufficient  to  pay.  It  is 
a  hard,  tough,  uphill  job  we  have  on  hand. 
But  think  of  the  things  we  have  to  make 
us  glad!  In  all  God's  great  heaven  there  Is 
nowhere  a  cloud  so  black  and  so  thick  that 
on  the  other  side  the  sun  is  not  shining  with 
noonday  splendor.  The  inventive  genius  of 
the  past  few  years  seems  to  have  been  just 
fitting  us  for  the  crisis  of  today.  How  many 
fine  farm  Implements  we  have  been*  able  to 


cows;  but  I  shall  go  through  all  right. 

"You  won't  sell  a  one  of  them!"  So  the  neighbor 
spoke  up  as  quick  as  a  flash.  "We'll  stand  by  you 
and  see  you  through." 

And  this  spirit  of  helpfulness  and  co-operation 
Is    working    wonders    and    cheering    the    hearts    of 


A  Btrawbmrry  p^teh  it  a  r*mnlar  littlm  gold  mjn«  thU  y*ai 
t«  (A«  month  w  cagh  in  on  it 


-and  thi» 


that  canned  goods  will  have  to  be  higher.  We  can 
all  join  "overall  clubs"  or  resolve  to  wear  our  old 
clothes,  and  thus  bring  down  the  high  cost  of  living 
in  that  respect,  but  the  Inner  man  cannot  so  easily 
be  subdued.  We  must  eat,  whatever  the  cost,  and  It 
has  seemed  to  me  that  the  country  woman  has  a 
real  opportunity  this  coming  summer,  not 
only  to  fill  her  own  pantry  shelves  with 
canned  fruits  and*  vegetables,  but  to  make 
some  extra  money  for  herself  from  the  sale 
of  the  surplus  jars  she  Is  able  to  put  up.  She 
ought  to  find  a  ready  sale  for  them,  as  many 
people  are  not  only  willing,  but  eager,  ta 
buy  the  pure,  unadulterated  food  product  of 
the  country  housewife. 

When  I  started  out,  five  years  ago,  to  put 
up  for  sale  home-canned  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles, I  had  very  little  practical  experience, 
and  much  to  learn  on  this  subject.  The 
authorities  to  which  I  returned  again  and 
again,  and  from  which  I  received  the  great- 
est assistance,  were  the  excellent  government 
bulletins  for  the  canning,  drying  and  pre- 
serving  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  sent  out  by 
our  Agricultural  Department  in  Washington. 
In  addition  to  these  I  read  carefully  the  few 
old  cook  books  in  my  possession,  went  as 
often  and  wherever  I  could  to  hear  the 
county  demonstrator  and  discussed  with  my 
friends  and  neighbors  their  various  recipes 
and  experiences.  These,  combined  with 
plenty  of  hard  work  and  a  determination  not 
to  be  discouraged  by  a  few  failures,  with  the 
Invariable  policy  never  to  sell  anything  that 
was  not  the  best  I  could  do,  have  been  the 
secrets  of  such  success  as  I  have  had; 
secrets  which  are  within  the  reach  of  even 
the  most  Isolated  country  woman. 

My  own  experience  has  been  that  any 
woman  who  follows  the  directions  of  her 
government  bulletins  carefully,  and  with  the 
ordinary  equipment  contained  In  any  farm 
kitchen,  can  put  up  delicious  and  beautiful 
jars  of  the  following  vegetables  and  fruits: 
Garden  and  pole  beans  should  be  broken  be- 
fore putting  In  the  jar  for  ordinary  use,  but 
the  young  gra-rden  beans,  if  gathered  when 
not  over  two  inches  long,  will  make  the  most 


command  in  the  past  decade!     In  every  line  this  Is  those    who    might    otherwise    be    discouraged    and  delicious    and    tender    beans    for    vegetable    salad, 

true      Tractors,  riding  plows  and  harrows,  thresh-  inclined  to  He  down  In  the  furrow.  Tomatoes     are     one     of     the     most     satisfactory 

ers   mowers,  tedders,  hay  loaders,  milking  machines.  Just  here   a   word   as   to   farmers   putting   heart  of  all  vegetables  to  put  up  and  xian  be  used  in  BO 

water  systems   cream  separators,  washing  machines  into  one  another.    Let's  not  complain  quite  so  much,  many  different  ways.    To  put  up  whole,  to  be  sliced 

—everything  to  make  labor  easier.    Men  have  been  but  let  us  do  our  level  best  to  see  the  bright  side  arid  used  for  salad,  they  should  be  peeled  carefully 

slipping  away  from  us   but  our  hands  are  strength-  and  to  work  for  It  with  all  our  might.     It  is  just  and  the  core  taken  out  without  breaking  the  seed- 

ened  by  the  machinery  which  In  great  part  takes  as  easy  to  say  the  kindly,  cheery,  uplifting  word  pod,  and  cooked  in  the  jar.    Young,  tender  beets  can 

their  place     Automobiles,  gasoline  engines  and  other  as  It  Is  to  talk  about  the  hard  things  we  have  to  be  canned  with  great  success  In  the  farm  kitchen, 

forms  of  motor  power  have  lately  come  to  the  front  bear,  and  It  helps  a  lot  more.     There  Is  something  and  okra,  that  best  flavorer  of  soups,  combined  with 

almost  miraculously   as  if  It  had  been  foreseen  that  queer   about   these   old   hearts   of   ours.     Touch   us  tomatoes.  Is  not  only  easily  kept,  but  adds  variety 

we  were  «)on  to  be  shorthanded  and  would   need  just  right  and  our  souls  either  and  well  nigh  die.  to  the  winter  menu.    While  I  have  never  been  able 

other  help  than  that  of  man  Do  a  kindly  deed  or  speak  an  Inspiring  word  and  to  can  sweet  corn  successfully  in  a  hot-water  can- 

And  all  the  while  through  these  trying  days  we  the  heart   responds  with    a  quick.  Til   never  give  ner  or  In  a  boiler  on  the  kitchen  stove,  a  soup  mix- 

have  had  bumper  crops      It  seems  that  the  Power  up  beaten!     I'll  fight  this  battle  through  to  the  end!  ture  of  tomatoes,  green  or  lima  beans,  sweet  com. 

which  watches  over  and  guides  the  affairs  of  men  And  I  know  we  will  win."    It  Is  so  much  more  worth  carrots,  okra  and  a  few  sliced  onions,  seasoned  with 

has  kept   watch  and  ward  over  us  and   taken   joy  while  just  now  to  keep  a  brave  heart,  to  say  good,  salt  and  pepper,  and   cooked  for  two  hours  In  an 

in  seconding  the  efforts  of  you  and  me  by  making  helpful  -  things   and   to   put   them    Into   our   letters  open  kettle  before  being  put  boiling  hot  Into  steril- 

thls  old  earth  of  ours  bring  forth  as  It  never  did  when   we   write  to   other   folks,   than    It   Is   to   be  Ized  hot  jars,  will  keep  most  successfully.    A  splen- 

before     We  can  almost  catch  the  sound  of  a  Voice  gloomy  and  down  In  the  mouth.    And  when  enough  did   recipe  for   putting  up   sweet  com.  that  every 

speaking  to   us  and   saying.  "Because  the  need   of  of  us  telk  that  way  and  work  each  for  the   good  country  woman  should  know,  that  you  will  not  find 

humanity  Is  so  great,  and  because  you  are  so  willing  of  our  fellows  unselfishly,  this  cloud  of  doubt  and  In  the  government  bulletins,  but  that  I  know  from 

and  happy  In  doing  your   best  to  meet  the  need,  fear  and  anxiety  will  lift  and  we  shall  see  clear  (Co»awi«4  o.  i^«  i»7) 
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I'F,  when  this  meets  your  eye,  you  have  not  already 
done  80,  won't  you  please  look  across  to  the  op- 
posite page  and  read  our  friend  Mr.  Vincent's  arti- 
cle, "The  Grip  That  Pulls  Men  Through"?  I  am 
Impressed  with  it  as  a  very  timely  article  and  I  be- 
lieve it's  worth  reading  several  times  and  thinking 
over  very  carefully. 

We  have  been  hearing  a  lot  lately  about  the  poor 
outlook  for  farming  this  season.  The  papers  are  full 
of  It,  our  malls  reek  with  it,  and  our  conversation 
is  dyed  blue  by  It.  We  hear  with  sorrow  of  farmers 
who  won't  BOW  because  they  don't  know  how  they 
are  going  to  reap,  and  there  are  many  tales  of  de- 
serted farms.  Yes,  as  Mr.  Vincent  says,  the  world 
is  passing  through  trying  times — perhaps  the  most 
trying  men  have  ever  seen — and  we  farmers  are  in  It, 
too,  taking  our  share  of  the  world's  testing  days; 

but— 

In  what  man's  lifetime  "hain't  the  world  passed 
through  what  it's  people  have  believed  to  be  its 
most  trying  times?  And  yet  it  has  always  come 
through,  hasn't  it?  And,  why?  Well,  not  because 
men  "quit"— not  because  they  didn't  sow  when  they 
couldn't  see  how  they  were  going  to  reap  (though 
there  have  always  been  such  men).  And  not  even 
because  wise  men  planned  and  figured  out  a  way  to 
overcome  the  world's  troubles.  It  is  because  God, 
who  wisely  plans  all  things,  has  watched  over  His 
world,  has  seen  the  men  and  women  who  have 
bravely  and  cheerfully  faced  all  diffUJulties  and  has 
brought  them  "to  a  happy  issue  out  of  all  their 
afflictions." 

And  is  the  situation  today  more  discouraging  than 
It  has  ever  been  before?  No — because  He  ii  faithful! 
He  has  never  turned  His  back  on  His  world,  and  He 
never  will.  Bm(— He  has  on  individuals.  Do  you 
remember  how  He  said  to  King  Saul,  through  the 
lips  of  Samuel:  "Thou  has  rejected  the  word  of 
Jehovah,  and  Jehovah  hast  rejected  thee."  (I  Samuel 
15:26)?  Now  here's  something  serious — far  more 
lerious  than  the  shortage  of  farm  labor  or  the  high 
cost  of  living:  Are  you  and  I  rejecting  the  word  of 
Him  who  said.  "Take,  therefore,  no  thought  for  the 
morrow,"  and  through  his  servant  Paul  bid  us  "In 
nothing  be  anxious,"  when  we  fall  of  our  faith  In 
Him  and  become  despondent  over  the  present  situa- 
tion? And  are  we  therefore  in  danger  of  being  re- 
jected by  Him? 

That  would  be  the  only  real  calamity,  wouldn't  it? 

Bdwajio  T.  Walkks, 


A  Chance  to  Leam  by  Seeing 

PENNSYLVANIA,  New  York  and  New  Jersey  hold 
their  annual  Farmers'  Field  Demonstration 
meetings  this  month.  The  dates  are,  Pennsylvania 
"Farmers'  Week"  at  State  College  June  22-24;  New 
York,  "Farmers  Field  Days"  at  Ithaca  (Cornell 
University)  June  30,  July  1  and  2;  New  Jersey,  "An- 
nual Summer  Field  Meeting"  at  New  Brunswick 
(College  Farm)  June  16-19. 

The  summer  meeting  at  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege last  June  was  held  in  response  to  a  practically 
unanimous  request  at  the  previous  winter  meeting, 
and  the  experiment,  if  experiment  it  may  be  called, 
was  BO  wonderfully  successful  that  its  establish- 
ment as  an  annual  fixture  seems  certain.  The  exer- 
cises this  year  will  deal  largely  with  the  various 
experiments  made  by  the  College,  which  include 
nearly  all  departments  of  farm  work. 

Groups  will  be  formed  at  stated  times  in  the  field, 
the  orchard,  or  the  barn,  the  experiment  briefiy  ex- 
plained, the  group  conducted  over  the  various  stages 
and  the  results  or  lessons  pointed  out. 

The  New  York  State  event  is  the  first  of  its  kind 
held  by  the  college  at  Ithaca,  but  it  does  not  require 
much  of  a  phophet  to  predict  its  success  and  its  year- 
ly continuance. 

These  summer  meetings  with  their  excursion  ele- 
ment and  recreational  features,  coming  in  the  lull  be- 
tween seed  time  and  the  heavy  work  of  harvest,  will 
likely  appeal  to  larger  numbers  of  persons  as  time 
goes  on  than  attend  the  more  purely  "instructional" 
gatherings  in  the  winter.     Certainly  the  opportuni- 
ties of  learning  by  seeing — which  is  the  best  way 
to  learn  anything — are  greater  in  the  summer  when 
the  crop,  the  tree,  or  the  plant  disease  can  be  seen 
and  studied  face  to  face  in  the  field,  than  in  the  lec- 
ture room  from  pictures  and  description.    Comfort- 
able accommodations  may  be  more  easily  secured — 
particularly  in  a  college  town — in  the  summer.    The 
fact  that  there  Is  a  fine  chance  for  a  little  much  need- 
ed relaxation,  is  no  small  inducement. 

This  Also  Will  Fass 

T'HERE  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  present 
scarcity  of  labor  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
difficulties  the  farmers  in  this  country  have  ever 
had  to  face.  Indeed  it  is  hard  to  overestimate  its 
gravity,  and  its  possible  far-reaching  results  not 
only  to  the  farmer  himself  but  to  our  whole  coun- 
try. Having  admitted  this,  however,  and  looking  the 
situation  squarely  in  the  face,  there  is  no  cause  for 
despair  nor  is  there  reason  to  believe  it  will  not  be 
solved  and  righted — even  if  It  does  not  right  itself 
before  long,  as  it  undoubtedly  will.  The  very  fact 
that  such  a  train  of  calamities  must  follow  a  pro- 
longed shortage  of  the  labor  necessary  for  tilling 
the  ground  is  in  itself  a  guarantee  against  its  con- 
tinuance. 

We  are  very  apt  to  forget  that  the  things  which 
are  happening  now  were  not  produced  by  natural 
causes,  but  are  all  a  part  of  the  terrible  world  up- 
heaval we  .have  been  going  through.  The  troubled 
waters  can  not  became  calm  again  as  soon  as  the 
storm  ceases.  The  armistice  ended  the  fighting  and 
we  are  now  going  through  the  "roily"  troubled 
period  which  follows.  The  current  which  has  Uken 
and  still  is  taking  labor  from  the  farms  will  just  as 
surely  bring  It  back  when  the  waters  settle  again. 

In  the  meantime  the  farmer  who  sticks  to  the 
job  and  keeps  pegging  along  the  best  he  can  is  going 
to  come  out  way  ahead  in  the  long  run.  Perhaps  for 
the  time  being  he  can  make  a  little  more  money  at 
something  else.  How  long  is  he  sure  that  this  some- 
thing is  going  to  last,  and  when  It  stops,  what  then? 
Perhaps  this  year  he  cannot  get  the  help  to  raise  as 
much  as  he  would  like  to,  or  as  much  as  last  y<ear. 
He  can  be  pretty  sure,  however,  that  he  is  going  to 
get  good  prices  for  what  he  does  raise.  And  in  the 
meantime  he  is  sure  of  a  good,  comfortable  home 
living  for  himself  and  his  family  amid  normal  sur- 
roundings. 

The  boys,  women,  and  men  beyond  the  usual 
working  age.  seen  in  the  fields,  shows  how  strenu- 
ously most  farmers  are  trying  to  do  the  job. 

Evidence  is  M  hand  that  the  gravity  of  the  prob- 


lem is  being  felt  generally  and  that  every  possible 
effort  is  being  made  to  solve  it.  One  such  move  has 
been  made  by  Governor  Smith,  of  New  York,  who 
has  called  in  that  State  a  conference  for  devising 
ways  and  means  of  meeting  the  farm  labor  shortage. 
He  is  perfectly  right  in  calling  upon  the  representa- 
tives of  the  various  organizations  to  come  forward 
as  a  "patriotic  duty."  A  public  meeting  was  recent- 
ly held  in  Philadelphia  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Agricultural  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce for  the  same  purpose.  Addresses  were  made  ^ 
by  Pennsylvania  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Rasmus-- 
sen  and  others.  The  Department  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustry  of  Pennsylvania  has  issued  a  bulletin  an- 
nouncing that  in  each  district  office  of  the  State 
Bureau  of  Employment  one  day  a  week  is  to  be  set 
aside  as  Farm  Labor  Day  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing farmers  into  contact  with  any  farm  laborers 
whom  they  can  discover. 

While  little  in  the  way  of  tangible  results  has  been 
accomplished  as  yet,  these  straws  show  the  direction 
of  the  wind,  and  if  their  infiuence  la  felt  through 
harvest  time  much  will  have  been  done. 

The  "  S.  O.  S."  on  Timber 

WITH  soft  wood  lumber  at  |80  to  |85  per  thou- 
sand feet  in  our  Eastern  States,  hard  wood 
lumbers  so  scarce  as  to  make  the  situation  critical 
for  many  American  industries,  and  print  paper  ad- 
vancing in  price  beyond  all  precedent  because  of  the 
shortage  of  wood  pulp,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  government  is  sending  out  an  S.  O.  S.  on 
forestry? 

But  the  danger  sign  should  have  been  put  out  long 
ago  and  heeded,  not  only  in  the  care  of  the  large 
wooded  tracts  so  rapidly  disappearing  from  our  ens 
tire  country,  but  by  every  farmer  throughout  tha 
land  in  practical  forestry  in  a  small  way  on  hid 
own  farm.  Not  only  are  the  majority  of  our  farm* 
ers  today  recklessly  wasteful  in  their  treatment  of 
their  rapidly  vanishing  wood  lots,  but  few  are  doing 
any  planting  by  way  of  replacement. 

We  will  feel  the  pinch  of  timber-poverty  before 
the  trees  planted  this  season  come  to  maturity,  but  11 
planting  isn't  taken  up  systematically  without  fur- 
ther delay  we  will  ultimately  come  to  a  lumbef 
famine  that  will  seriously  check  our  national  pro9> 
perity. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  present  agitation  will 
cause  Congress  to  act  in  enlarging  the  area  of  thfl 
national  forests  on  a  broad  scale  and  enabling  the 
Federal  Forest  Service  to  co-operate  with  the  states 
In  stopping  the  destructive  forest  fires  and  grow- 
ing timber  on  state  and  private  lands.  So  far  good 
— but  what  are  we  eastern  farmers  individually  go- 
ing to  do  about  it? 

We've  been  told  a  hundred  times  that  growing 
timber  increases  the  moisture  retaining  qualities 
of  our  soil  and  decreases  erosion  of  our  land;  now 
here's  another  incentive  for  us  to  undertake  a  little 
home  forestry.  Three-fifths  of  the  original  timber 
of  the  United  States  Is  gone;  we  are  using  timber 
today  four  times  as  fast  as  we  are  growing  it;  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  timber  left  Is  west  of  the  Great 
Plains  where  its  availability  to  the  average  user  is 
greatly  lessened.  Don't  these  facts,  vouched  for  by 
the  Federal  Forest  Service,  make  it  plain  that  for- 
estry on  our  eastern  farms,  even  on  a  very  small 
scale,  is  going  to  be  very  profitable — first,  In  increas- 
ing the  value  of  the  farm  during  growth,  and  second- 
ly by  yielding  a  revenue  at  maturity? 

On  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  farms  there  are 
already  sadly  depleted  wood  lots  that  are  begging 
for  reinforcement  by  new  plantings,  or  untiUablo 
spots  that  should  be  planted  with  varieties  in  de- 
mand for  lumber  and  best  suited  to  the  locality. 
Why  not  take  this  matter  up  seriously  right  now 
as  a  part  of  our  farming?  Write  to  the  Forest  Ser- 
vice at  Washington,  tell  your  story  and  ask  for  ad- 
vice. The  least  we  can  do  is  to  be  careful  in  the 
handling  of  the  timber,  big  or  little,  we  already  have 
and  plant  (or  transplant)  a  few  trees  each  year. 


Farmers  who  show  Interest  In  their  boys'  juniot 
projects  have  little  trouble  keeping  them  on  the  farm. 
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Vegetable  Diseases — How  to  Meet 
and  Combat  Them 

So  many  misfortunes  can  befall  vege- 
tables before  they  reach  maturity  that 
one  often  wonders  why  we  have  as 
great  success  as  we  do  with  the  home 
garden.  Diseases  make  almost  as 
many  ravages  as  insects,  and  although 
this  is  not  a  problem  which  affects  the 
home  gardener  as  directly  as  the  truck 
grower  or  commercial  gardener,  it  is 
well  if  anyone  who  wants  to  grow  vege- 
tables successfully  bears  in  mind  a  few 
points  on  the  control  of  disease  so  that 
he  will  not  be  entirely  at  sea  if  his 
cabbage  starts  to  wilt  or  his  beans  to 
look  sick.  The  following  suggestions 
are  made  by  the  New  Jersey  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture: 

Damping  off  is  the  most  common 
cognomen  for  a  fungous  disease  which 
attacks  plants  pretty  generally.  The 
fungous  organisms  attack  the  seedlings 
at  the  surface  of  the  soil  causing  them 
to  wilt,  fall  and  die.  Strangely  enough 
it  is  plants  growing  on  rich  soil  which 
are  affected.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  organisms  which  cause  the 
rot  live  on  manure  and  decaying  vegeta- 
ble matter  oi  all  kinds.  Here  are  a  few 
precautions  to  prevent  this  disease 
which  attacks  almost  every  common 
vegetable : 

Remove  and  destroy  the  diseased 
plants  and  the  soil  in  which  they  are 
grown. 

Ventilate  carefully  (In  the  cold 
frames). 

Avoid  excess  of  water. 

Sterilize  the  soil  (by  means  of  steam 
or  formaldehyde). 

The  application  of  hot  sand  to  the 
area  affected,  or  watering  it  with  weak 
Bordeaux  mixture,  will  often  kill  the 
disease  organisms,  but  care  must  be 
taken  with  the  latter  that  the  plants 
are  not  killed. 

If  the  lower  leaves  of  your  lettuce 
look  as  if  they  had  bee«  scalded  with 
hot  water,  drooping  and  falling  to  the 
ground,  the  plant  is  probably  infected 
with  lettuce  drop  or  rot.  As  it  moves 
rapidly  not  only  to  the  rest  of  the  in- 
fected plant,  but  also  to  other  plants 
In  the  bed,  it  should  be  checked  at 
once.  Pull  and  burn  or  bury  the  plants 
as  soon  as  the  disease  Is  detected.  If 
you  are  growing  lettuce  on  a  large 
scale  and  are  afraid  of  future  trouble 
in  this  direction,  practice  crop  rotation 
and  sterilize  your  Hoil.  Celery,  cucum- 
ber, radish  and  other  plants  are  also 
subject  to  this  disease. 

Anthracnose  is  the  polite  name  for 
a  very  common  fruit  rot  which  la  liable 
to  attack  many  vegetables  and  causes 
quite  serious  losses.  Peppers  are  sub- 
ject to  it.  It  Is  most  severe  on  sun- 
burnt fruits.  Spraying  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  Is  the  most  satisfactory  means 
of  controlling  it. 


sons  given  for  the  reduction.  The 
reports  show  that  for  the  states 
covered  the  potato  acreage  will  be  95 
per  cent,  as  large  as  last  year. 

New  York  reports  the  intention  to 
plant  97  per  cent,  of  last  year's  acre- 
age, Michigan  90,  Wisconsin  95,  Minne- 
sota 89,  Colorado  94,  Idaho  95,  and 
California  110.  Aroostook  County, 
Maine,  which  produces  60  per  cent,  of 
the  potato  crop  of  New  England,  In- 
tended to  plant  as  much  or  more,  but 
deep  snows,  strikes,  and  embargoes 
have  delayed  receipt  of  fertilizer,  and 
plantings  will  depend  upon  the  amount 
received  In  time. 


Simple  Spray  Destroys  Currant 
Worm  Pest 

Do  worms  destroy  your  currant  and 
gooseberry  crops?  The  pests  may  be 
controlled  by  the  application  of  an  ar- 
senical spray,  according  to  the  depart- 
ment of  entomology  at  the  Ohio  Ex- 
periment Station. 

The  spray  is  applied  when  the  largest 
currants  and  gooseberries  are  about  the 
size  of  half-grown  peas.  It  consists  of 
Bordeaux  mixture,  to  which  has  been 
added  three  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead 
paste  or  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  the 
powder  to  50  gallons  of  the  solution. 

The  arsenate  of  lead  is  applied  to 
destroy  , the  currant  worms;  the  Bor- 
deaux spray  prevents  the  development 
of  leaf  spot  and  mildew  on  the  foliage 
of  the  currants  and  gooseberries. 


Late  Planted  Potatoes  Produce 
Good  Seed 

That  farmers  and  gardeners  should 
consider  the  growing  of  late  potatoes 
is  pointed  out  by  J.  B.  Keil,  garden 
assistant  at  the  Ohio  Eperiment  Sta- 
tion. 

Late-planted  potatoes  set  tubers  in 
September  or  October  and  generally 
get  more  rainfall  than  early  potatoes, 
which  set  their  crop  in  August.  Hence, 
late-planted  potatoes  frequently  yield 
the  best. 

Seed  of  good  vitality  more  often  is 
secured  from  potatoes  maturing  late  in 
the  season. 

The  last  week  in  June  Is  regarded 
as  a  favorite  date  for  late  planting, 
and  the  seed  for  this  planting  is  gen- 
erally sun-sprouted.  •" 

This  is  done  by  taking  the  potatoes 
from  the  cellar,  removing  the  long 
sprouts  and  then  allowing  the  tubers 
to  be  exposed  to  the  light  until  plant- 
ing time  on  a  barn  floor,  comcrib,  or 
any  place  where  they  can  be  spread 
out  to  light. 

Under  this  treatment  only  small 
green  sprouts  develop,  and  the  potatoes 
grow  very  rapidly  after  planting. 


proceed  to  destroy  the  plants,  all  cost! 
of  removal  to  be  chargeable  against  the 
owner  and  to  be  collected  as  taxes. 


Did  you  ever  think  how  little  It  costs 
to  operate  a  tile  drain  after  it  is  in- 
stalled? It  works  for  you  day  and 
night  while  the  ground  Is  wet. 

Pennsylvania  has.  1556  townships, 
varying  from  five  In  Cameron  to  fifty- 
seven  In  Chester. 


This  Year's  Potato  Planting 

Reductions  of  5  per  cent,  in  the  acre- 
age planted  to  potatoes  last  year  are 
Indicated  for  this  season  In  reports 
recently  received  by  the  Bureau  of 
Crop  Estimates,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  reports  came 
through  the  field  agents  of  the  bureau 
who  on  May  1st  inquired  of  growers 
in  Important  producing  states  con- 
cerning their  Intended  plantings.  High 
prices  for  potato  seed  and  the  farm 
labor  rhortage  are  the  principal  rea- 


The  Yellows  Disease  of  Cabbage 

A  most  destructive  disease  of  the 
caSbage  is  the  one  known  as  "yellows." 
The  only  way  of  avoiding  losses  where 
this  disease  has  become  established  Is 
to  grow  varieties  of  strains  which  are 
not  subject  to  attack.  Plant  patholo- 
gists of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment 
Station  have  developed  strains  of  sev- 
eral varieties  which  are  quite  resistant 
to  the  disease.  One  of  these,  the  Wis- 
consin Hollander  (Danish  Ball  Head 
type),  a  hard  winter  variety,  suitable 
for  storage  and  shipping,  has  been  in 
commercial  use  for  several  years,  and 
has  maintained  its  resistance  to  yel- 
lows wherever  tried.  Resistant  strains 
of  All  Seasons,  which  is  a  favorite 
with  Ohio  growers,  and  of  the  Bruns- 
wick have  also  been  perfected.  It  is 
expected  that  sufficient  s«h1  will  be 
produced  by  this  fall  so  that  these 
strains  may  be  offered  to  the  public. 

Diseased  plants  have  a  sickly  yellow- 
ish green  color.  The  yellowing  is  often 
more  pronounced  on  one  side  of  the 
plant,  resulting  in  a  twisting  and  curl- 
ing of  the  plant  and  leaves.  The  lat- 
ter, beginning  with  the  lower  ones,  are 
dropped  prematurely,  leaving  the  plant 
at  the  end  of  the  season,  if  it  survives, 
with  a  long,  bare  stem  and  perhaps  a 
small,  worthless  head.  Diseased  plants 
may  be  killed,  however,  within  a  few 
weeks  after  being  transplanted. 

This  and  other  diseases  of  the  cab- 
bage, together  with  control  measures, 
are  fully  discussed  In  Farmers'  Bul- 
letin 925,  which  may  be  obtained  free 
from  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


If  you  are  cutting  wood  to  sell  In  the 
village,  give  generous  measure  In 
lengths.  City  folks  dislike  a  short 
cord  of  wood  as  much  as  a  farmer 
hates  an  1800-pound  ton  of  coftl. 


Apple  Rust  and  the  Red  Ce^ar 

Wherever  apples  are  grown  in  dis- 
tricts where  red  cedar  is  abundant 
there  Is  usually  more  or  less  apple  rust, 
which  appears  either  on  the  leaves  or 
fruit  as  orange-colored  pustules.  In 
favorable  years  this  rust  may  be  so 
prevalent  on  apple  foliage  that  it 
causes  the  leaves,  to  fall  early,  thus 
materially  reducing  the  size  of  the 
crop.  Pennsylvania  apple  orchards 
each  year  suffer  quite  extensively  from 
rust  and  in  1919  individual  orchards 
were  examined  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture,  where  the  estimated  loss 
from  this  cause  ran 'as  high  as  six  or 
seven  hundred  dollars. 

The  apple  rust  fungus  alternates  in 
Its  life  between  the  apple  and  the  red 
cedar,  living  on  the  apple  in  summer 
and  wintering  over  on  the  red  cedar  in 
the  purple-brown  galls  popularly  known 
as  "cedar  apples."  In  spring  spores 
from  these  galls  pass  In  the  wind  ta 
nearby  apple  trees,  and  there  start  the 
summer  stage  again  on  the  leaves  and 
fruit. 

On  account  of  the  immense  number 
of  these  spores,  and  the  ease  with- 
which  they  infect  the  apple,  spraying 
the  apple  leaves  has  given  but  very 
poor  results  in  the  control  of  the  rust, 
and  it  Is  recognized  In  all  states  where 
rust  occurs  that  the  only  satisfactory 
method  of  dealing  with  it  is  to  get  rid 
of  the  red  cedars  for  a  considerable 
distance  around  an  orchard.  Since  this 
procedure  Involves  the  property  of 
other  individuals,  whatever  destruction 
Is  necessary  must  be  carried  out  under 
state  authority.  Under  the  Hortlcul-, 
tural  Inspection  Act  (Act  of  Assembly 
236,  approved  .Tune  29,  1917)  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Agriculture 
has  power  to  take  measures  for  the 
control  of  this  and  other  similar  plant 
disease.  The  act  states  that  If  any 
premises  are  found  to  be  infested  with 
dangerous  insects  or  plant  diseases  the 
owner  may  be  required  to  remove  the 
plants  within  ten  days,  and  upon  fail- 
ure of  the  owner  to  carry  out  such 
Instructions  the  Department  may  then 


8(X  Glasses  From 
One  Package 

A  package  of  Hires  Honsehold 
Extract— 25c  at  your  grocer's,  a  yeast 
cake  and  some  sugar.  These  will 
make  40  pints  or  80  glasses  of  the 
best  rootbeer  you  ever  tasted.  And 
it's  so  easy  to  make. 

^lIThe  actual  juices  of   roots,  barks, 

herbs,  berries — and  pure  cane  sugar 

make  Hires  Household  Extract  pure 

and  healthfiiL 

Our  •pcoUl    airtight,  patent 

bottle  stoppers  keep  the 

fill  from  escaping  until 

you    are    ready  to 

drlnli.    Your 

grocer  ha* 

them. 


Be  ear* 
you  get  thi» 
package.    It  brings 
you     thm     genuinm 
Hirmm  Hou&mhold  Extract 

THE  CHARLES  E.  HIRES  COMPANY 
PkiUdelpliU.  Pa. 


PEERCO 


PHOSPHATE 

We  are  produclog  dally  about  200  tons 
of  ground  phuspbate  containing  l}i%  pbos- 
pborouB,  of  which  95%  will  pau  through 
a  screen  containing  1U,000  nquares. 

We  Hhlp  In  bulk  or  8U  pound  paper  sacks. 

Place  your  order  now  eo  as  to  Insure 
prompt  delivery  for  this  summer  or  fall. 
Write  for  prices  and  freight  rates  to  your 
shipping  point. 

The  Peerless  Chemical  Co. 
Columbia,  Tenn. 


Why  risk  injury  to 
your  plants,  vines, 
trees  and  reduction  of 
your  crops  by  apply- 
ing Arsenical  Prepara- 
tions 7 


BUG   DEATH 

CoBtaiiif  BO  Psris  Grttm  or  Arsenic 

A  safe  insecticide  (or  your  plants  and    vege- 
tables.    Write  for  booklPta,  etc. 

USE  BUG  DEATH  APHIS  ON  FIUTT  TREES 

DANrOBTH  CHEMICAE.  CO. 

I^eomlMater,  M»aa. 


VEGETABLE  PUMTS  1^:^17. 'Xe''SeJ^'i':T' 

per  600.  90c..  per  K'cO.  |l.»0.  Ix.t*«  of  SOOdor  mort"  |]  26 

per  1000.  Ciknllflower.  Per  IdO,  Mc.,  per  500,  fft  ho 

1000. 14.00.  Tomiito.    Per  100.  40c.  per  600.  |1.W), 

1000.  »1  75;  1<.U  of  ViiKl  t.r  more.  $1  .'«.      Stud  for  prepaid 
■cfl  po«»  prirrn  on  all  kind*  ofplantu  0.  E.  VUM,  S«w«ll, R. 9, 


per 
per 

parcel 


Factory  Closing  Out  Stock  II??''^o''??s'; 

Manure  Forks,  Bundle  Forks.    Your  RclVctlun  19.00 

fierrtoten.  Rush  your  order.     Free  llteratnrp  chow- 
ng  pictures  of  forks,  assorted  shovels  and  opades. 
rro^^mm  SkoYel  A  Fork  Co.,S«lliim,  Hans. 

Tomato  and  Cabbage  Plants  ^^r^A 

Baltimore    and    Bonnie    Best    tomato,  Jersey    and 

Charleston  cabbage.  SOO.  fl.OO:  600,  %\.7fn  100<i.  M.oa 

COI..R9IAN   PI. ANT  CO.,  TirTON,  OA. 

IF  vol  T  WANT    to  sell  or  exchanxe  yoor 
**^     I  vf «-»    ▼▼  /^l^  1     property  write  mt. 
JOBM  J.  Black,  llStb  Btreet,  Cklpp«wa  Falls,  Wit. 
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How  and  Why  I  Can 

(Concluded  from  page  194) 

personal  experience  to  be  fine,  is  as 
follows: 

11  cups  young,  tender  sweet  corn  cut 
from  the  cob,  1  cup  of  salt,  1  cup  of 
sugar,  21^  cups  of  water.  Cook  until 
thoroughly  done  and  put  up  boiling  hot 
in  sterilized  jars.  Be  sure  to  soak  this 
com  over  night  to  get  out  the  salty 
taste  before  using,  or  if  you  want  to 
use  any  in  a  hurry,  bring  it  to  a  boil 
on  the  stove  with  fresh  water  in  a 
saucepan,  and  pour  off  tliat  water  as 
soon  as  it  boils  well,  adding  fresh 
water.  If  these  directions  are  followed 
carefully,  it  will  taste  like  fresh  corn 
out  of  the  garden. 

The  fruits  that,  in  my  opinion,  are 
most  successfully  put  up  by  the  ordi- 
nary hot-water,  cold-pack  method  ad- 
vocated by  the  bulletins,  are,  first  and 
foremost,  peaches,  canned  with  a  little 
sugar  and  eaten  as  a  dessert,  their 
fresh  flavor  being  most  welcome  to  the 
winter  palate.  Cherries,  blackberries, 
gooseberries,  plums  and  rhubarb  are 
easily  put  up  and  keep  most  successful- 
ly. With  the  present  scarcity  and  high 
cost  of  sugar,  one  encouraging  fact 
about  these  fruits  is  that  they  may  be 
Just  as  safely  put  up  without  any  sugar 
and  can  be  sweetened  as  they  are 
opened  and  used,  for  the  pies  and  pud- 
dings that  are  so  appreciated  by  both 
country  and  city  dwellers  during  the 
winter  months. 

I  find  that  summer  apples  can  be 
canned  easily,  either  as  apple  sauce 
or  with  the  skin  left  on,  cut  into 
eighths  and  put  up  in  water  only. 
These  are  excellent  for  breakfast,  fried 
In  a  little  bacon  fat  with  a  teaspoonful 
of  sugar  sprinkled  over. 

In   the  beginning,   or  for  the  first 
year  I  was  in  business,  I  used  only  the 
old-fashioned  Mason  Jar  with  the  screw 
top,  or  glass  top  with  wire  clamp.    As 
a  consequence  I  had  many  dishearten- 
ing failures  due  to  defective  rubbers  or 
tops,  or  to  rubbers  that  did  not  seem 
to  be  able  to  stand  the  long  periods  of 
cooking  necessary  to  can  beans,  soup 
mixture,  etc.,  by  the  hot-water  method, 
or  the  higher  degree  of  heat  In  a  steam 
canner.    Just  about  that  time,  or  a  lit- 
tle before,  a  Jar  was  put  on  the  market 
with  a  patented  top,  which  could  be 
bought  In  small  quantities  and  the  tops 
put  on  by  a  little  hand  sealer  that  was 
inexpensive  and  easy  to  operate.       I 
was,  I  believe,  the  first  woman  to  use 
these  Jars  In   a  small   way,   although 
now  they  are  within  the  reach  of  any 
and  everyone,  being  for  sale  at  hard- 
ware and  department  stores.     I   have 
never  used  any  other  kind  since  then, 
and    have   now   almost   no   loss   from 
spoilage.    Also  I  feel  sure  that  the  at- 
tractive appearance  of  the  vegetables 
and  fruit  in  these  clear  glass  Jars  with 
with    their    neat    lacquered    tops    has 
helped  me  very  greatly  to  dispose  of 
them.    A  Jar  that  will  not  leak  or  wear 
out  around  the  toY)  is  always  the  cheap- 
est to  use,  no  matter  what  the  cost — 
although  these  Jars  are  Just  about  the 
same  price  as  the  old-fashioned  ones. 
If  the  housewife  Intends  to  invest  in 
a  canner,  I  should  strongly  recommend 
buying  a  small  steam  ona     They  are 
not  very  expensive  and  will  pay  for 
themselves   many   times   over   in'  the 
labor  and  time  saved,  and  IT,  in  addi- 
tion, she  will  use  these  up-to-date  Jars 
with  the  new  patent  tops,  she  can  then 


with  safety-  add   to   her   canning  list 
such     vegetables     as     peas,     spinach, 
squash,  lima  beans,   green   corn,   soup 
stock  and  chicken.    These  methods  and 
equipment   are   great   time  and   labor 
savers  over  the  old  hot-water,  Mason 
jar  way.     When  canning  chicken  I  al- 
ways put  the  wings,  backs  and  necks 
In  a  jar  to  themselves  as  a  basis  for 
soup,  while  the  more  favored  portions 
can  be  served  f rlcasjpeed,  •  browned  In 
the  frying  or  roasting  pan,  or  sliced 
cold  as  it  comes  from  the  Jar.    For  sev- 
eral years  I  have  put  up  my  surplus 
broilers   and  old   hens  In  the  fall,   a 
practice  which  saves  feed  during  the 
winter  and  Is  the  greatest  convenience. 
Nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  go  to 
one's  pantry  on  a  cold  winter  day  and 
to  get,  among  other  things,  a  quart  jar 
of  tender  chicken  and  a  pint  of  young 
green  peas  ready  for  the  day's  dinner 
simply  for  the  trouble  of  heating  them. 
A  country  woman  can  be  very  Inde- 
pendent of  the  mounting  prices  at  the 
grrocer's   when   her   larder    is   stocked 
with  these  home-grown  foods,  and  she 


can  add  many  a  penny  to  her  own 
store  by  the  sale  of  all  the  jars  she  can 
spare.  My  own  pantry  shelves  are 
filled-  each  year  with  all  the  above,  and 
a  tin  can  from  the  grocer's  is  a  rarity 
at  our  house,  while  thousands  of  jars 
of  these  country  products  leave  our 
kitchen  each  year  to  be  consumed  by 
town  and  city  dwellers.         Virffinia. 


Soy  Beans  for  Soil  Improvement 

Soy  beans  can  be  satisfactorily  raised 
without  inoculating  the  seed,  but  no 
nltrogen-fixlng  nodules  are  produced 
on  the  roots  unless  (1)  the  seed  Is  In- 
oculated, (2) ,  Inoculated  beans  have 
been  previously  grown  on  the  land,  or 
(3)  soil  on  which  soy  beans  have  been 
grown  Is  applied  to  the  new  field.  A 
clrculsfr  containing  detailed  informa- 
tion concerning  the  inoculation  of  soy 
beans  as  well  as  their  general  culture 
has  just  been  issued  by  the  Ohio  Agri- 
cultural College  Extension  Service, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  may  be  had  with- 
out cost  on  request. 


Millet  Produces  Hay 

Millet  Is  a  valuable  crop  to  grow  for 
hay  where  other  spring  crops  have 
failed,  according  to  the  Ohio  Experi- 
ment Station. 

Millet  has  yielded  as  high  as  4V& 
tons  of  hay  per  acre  In  tests  at  the 
Ohio  Station.  The  German  millet  may 
be  planted  in  June;  it  does  best  in 
warm  weather. 

Hungarian  millet  has  yielded  satis- 
factorily and  this  variety  is  adapted  to 
culture  on  thinner  ground  than  Is 
German  millet. 

Millet  may  be  broadcasted  and  cul- 
tivated in  with  a  harrow  or  drilled  in 
with  a  grain  drill.  Three  or  four 
pecks  of  Hungarian  or  German  millet 
win  seed  an  acre. 


When  used  at  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  in  connection  with  acid  phos- 
phate as  a  fertilizer  the  gain  for  lime 
on  the  corn  crop  alone  has  been  5^4 
bushels  per  acre.  Two  tons  of  grround 
limestone  applied  to  the  acre  brought 
this  result. 


Blue  Buckle  Over  Alls 


More  wear,  more  comfort,  more  all  around 
satisfaction  come  to  you  from  Blue  Buckle 
OverAUs  and  Coats  because  we  put  more 
care  and  more  quality  into  them! 

Blue  Buckles  really  fit  youl  They're  com- 
fort-cut with  generous  oversize  that  reduces 
vrear  at  strain  points. 

Blue  Buckles  beat  all  wear-service  records 
— staunch,  indigo -blue  denim,  skillful  Union 
workmanship,  and  the  clever  Blue  Buckle 
super-wear  features  make  that  certain. 

More  and  more  men  who  know  superiority 
in  work  clothes — farmers  and  industrial 
workers — are  buying  Blue  Buckles  exclusiveljr. 
That's  the  strmghtest  economy  tip  as  to 
actual  Blue  Buckle  value! 

Jobbers  Over  Ail  Co.,  Inc. 
Lynchburg,  Virginia 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  OveraUa 
in  the  World 


"Strong 

for 
Work'* 
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A  Dollar  for  a  Woman's  Idea 


How  do  you  make  home  "homey"? 
How  do  you  make  your  family  and 
yourself  more  comfortable  and  life  on 
the  farm  more  attractive? 

These  are  questions  that  thousands 
of  other  farm  women  are  asking  you 
•who  are  making  a  success  of  the  farm 
home,  and  The  Practical  Farmer  wants 
to  be  the  medium  for  carrying  your  an- 
swer. To  do  this  we  propose  to  make 
our  August  1st  issue  a  sort  of  "Home 
Makers'  Number." 

You've  discovered  things,  Mrs.  and. 
Miss  Farmer,  about  home  making,  that 
'  Bome  of  your  sisters  on  the  farm  know 
nothing  about.  Maybe  it's  about  heat- 
ing or  lighting  your  home — or  about  a 
desirable  water  supply  system.  Maybe 
it's  about  floor  coverings,  or  conven- 
iences in  home-made  (or  easily  ob- 
tainable) furniture  Ti-  fixtures  for  the 
kitchen  or  other  part  of  the  house. 
Maybe  it's  about  paint  or  shrubbery  or 
flowers,  or  something  else  to  beautify 
the  exterior  of  the  home.  Or  perhaps 
it's  some  special  kink  in  clothing  to 
make  the  children  more  comfortable,  or 
a  trick  in  cooking  to  gladden  the  "tum- 
mies" of  the  household.  Or  perhaps- 
well,  you  know — there  are  a  thousand 
things  that  help  to  make  home  "homi- 
er" and  life  more  livable;  we  want  to 
know  about  any  of  these  and  you  pick 


out  the  one — or  ones — you  can  best  tell 
about. 

Just  write  us  a  letter  about  it  in 
your  own  words;  we  won't  limit  you  on 
length,  but  suggest  that  you  make  your 
letter  as  long  as  is  necessary  to  tell 
your  story  fully— but  no  longer;  that 
is,  don't  waste  words.  Each  letter 
should  treat  of  a  simple  phase  of  the 
general  topic  of  home  making;  if  you 
have  several  things  you'd  like  to  tell 
about,  write  a  separate  letter  concern- 
ing each. 

We  will  pay  $1.00  for  each  of  these 
letters  we  publish  in  the  Home-Makers' 
Number.  We  would  like  to  publish 
about  25  of  them— but  perhaps  we  will 
use  more,  or  possibly  fewer,  deijending 
on  their  length  and  acceptability.  Con- 
tributors are  not  limited  to  one  prize 
—we  will  pay  a  dollar  for  each  letter 
published  without  regard  to  who 
writes  it  or  how  many  others  we  have 
accepted  from  the  same  writer.  How 
many  prizes  will  you  win? 

All  letters  should  reach  us  by  July 
15th  to  have  consideration.  But  don't 
wait  until  the  last  moment;  if  you 
have  an  idea  now  jot  it  down  and  send 
it  along;  if  others  occur  to  you  later 
send  them  then.  But  "dp  it  now"  is  a 
good  motto  to  go  by  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  things! 


HAMPTON  METAL 


Hampton  Metal  it  tht  only  material  that  hat 
no  come  back. 

Fire-proof  as  eteel — but  rust-resisting  and 
corrosion  resitting.  And  "needt  no  paint." 
No  steel  sheathing  or  galvanized  iron  made, 
can  stand  the  tests  given  Hampton  Metal.  As 
roofing,  siding  or  sheathing,  it  has  no  equal. 

HAMPTON  SHEATHING  STYLfeSi 
Clap-board.    Plain  Brick    Siding.   Rock-face   Btoat, 
Kock-faca  Brick,   Three-lncb    Beadad,    Corrufatad 
1)4  Id.  and2^i  in. 

HAMPTON  ROOFING  STYLES  • 
Pressed  Standing  Beam.  Rolled  Cap  Roonng. JIV. 
Crimp.  3  V.  Crimp.  CorriiKated  IX'ln.  and  3)<  In. 
NallP  and  lead  washers  furnished.  Delivery  prepaid 
10  nearest  R.  R.  Station.  Guaranteed  as  represented 
or  money  back.  Shipments  made  twenty-iour  tiours 
after  receipt  of -order. 

The  Hampton  Brand  is  on  eyanr  sheet. 
We  are  manufacturers:  dealing  direct  with  ut  you 
aave  time  and  money. 

Send  drawing  marked  with  slcea  of  building. 
Free  llluttrated  Book,  Stylma  ondFricet, 

PEINN  METAL  COMPANY,  Ltd. 
Offices  A  FactoiT.  »10-<0  Whartoa  St^  PhUadclikla. 


Getting  More  from  Dressed  Poultry 

WESLEY   BAY. 

The  farmer  or  poultryman  who  has 
the    business    ability    to    establish    a 
select    trade    for    dressed    poultry    is 
reasonably  sure  of  success,  and  he  will 
be  well  paid  for  the  extra  trouble  and 
pains    which    are    involved    in    selling 
direct  to  the  consumer.    To  most  farm- 
ers this  catering  to  a  select  trade  is 
an   obstacle  sufficient  to   hinder  them 
from  making  the  attempt  and  too  often 
they   put    their   fowls   on   the    general 
market   along  with   the   good   and   in- 
different, receiving  most  any  old  price. 
For  those  who  are  rightly  situated  and 
of  the  needed  mental  makeup,  nearly 
every  community  offers  opportunity  to 
greatly     increase    poultry    profits     by 
selling  dressed  poultry  direct  to  those 
who   are    willing   to    pay   for   quality. 
We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience 
along    this     line.       We     sell     dressed 
poultry  the  year  round  and  can  never 
catch  up  with  our  orders.     Since  the 
cold  storage  fowl  has  become  eo  plenti- 
ful, we  find  plenty  of  customers  who 
are  ready  to  pay  fancy  prices  for  birds 
which  they  know  are  fresh-killed. 

We  put  our  poultry  through  a  fatten- 
ing process,  consisting  of  60  per  cent, 
corn  meal,  30  per  cent,  middlings  and 
10  per  cent,  beef  scraps.  We  feed  this 
twice  a  day — as  much  as  the  fowls  can 
clean  up — then  they  have  all  the  vege- 
tables they  can  eat.  When  the  birds 
are  nice  and  fat  they  are  slaughtered 
and  dry  picked,  drawn  and  placed  in  a 
refrigerator  which  Is  built  for  just  this 
business  in  our  wagon.  We  keep  this 
wagon  looking  "spick  and  span"  by  a 
new  coat  of  paint  now  and  then  and  by 
scrubbing  with  good  soap  and  water. 
The  birds  are  placed  In  attractive 
shapes  and  altogether  they  look  tempt- 
ing, indeed! 

We  get,  on  an  average,  8  cents  per 
pound  more,  which  of  course  pays  us 
w«ll  for  this  extra  work.     We  market 


our  eggs  in  the  same  way.  We  guaran- 
tee every  egg  to  be  strictly  fresh  and 
we  live  up  to  this  guarantee,  not  by 
making  good  the  bad  ones,  as  one  of 
our  neighbor  farmers  offered  to  do,  but 
by  seeing  that  nothing  but  strictly 
fresh  ones  w^nt  in.  We  once  sold  on 
the  general  market  and  those  were  the 
days  that  balanced  our  poultry  ledger 
on  the  wrong  side.  We  just  kept 
poulty  then,  I  suppose,  looking  back 
over  our  experience  now,  for  the  artis- 
tic effect  that  they  had.  Now,  we  raise 
the  very  best  for  a  market  that  took 
time  and  energy  to  build  up  and  the 
ledger  balances  on  the  right  side.  In 
other  words,  raising  poultry  one  time 
was  a  loss,  now  it  is  the  best  and 
surest  paying  proposition  on  the  farm. 
West  Virginia. 


30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

—  ~       and  trmimitt  prmpmid  on  any 

"IIANaUl'*  tneyde.     Write  at 

once  for  our  hia  catalog  and  apt' 

vial  qif«r«.  Salect  from  44  styles,  col* 

era  and  sizes  in  the  "RANOKII"  line. 

■ASV  PAYMKNTS  tf  desired,  at  a 

small  advance  oTer  our  Special  Pac* 

'  tory-to-Rider  cash  prices. 

You  cannot  nffora  to  6uy  withoat 
sattins  oar  lat—t  propontiont  and 
ractory-to-Wder  prices.  Boyet 
be  a  "Rider  Asent"  and  make 
biff  money  taking  orders  for  bi- 
cyclea  "  and  aapplies.  Lihtntl 
t»rm»  on  a  aample  to  Introduce 
the  now  "RANaCR". 
TIree.  eqnipment,  randries  and 


mfmetric 
Llghtrnd 


'  TIree.  eqnipment,  randries  and 
everythinK  in  the  bicycle  line  at 
half  ut%ial_prieta.  WriU  today, 
II  E  A  n  CYCLI  COMPANY 
■I  C  II  II    Dtfl.  C302  CIliMIt 


Kill  All  Flies  I  ""ITsllir 

Placed  anywhere,  DAISY  FLY  KILLER  attracts  and 
killa  all  flies.    Neat,  clean,  ornamental,  convenient  and 

^^ cheap.  Lasts  all  sea- 

/son.   Made  of  metal, 
.  can't  spill  ortipover; 
,  will  rot  soil  or  injure 
anythine.  Gaarant«ed. 
DA1SY„„ 
FLY   KILLER 
__^^__  at  your  dealer  or 

6  by  EXPRESS,  jrrepaid.  »1  26-.  ,_^  „  ^ 
BABOLD  SOMERS.  160  Oe  Ealb  Ave..  Brooklyn.  N.  X. 

Baby  Chicks  of  Superior  Quality 

Why  buy  cheap  stock  when  our  prices  will  buy 
quality.  Record  layers.  Pure  bred  stock.  White 
LeKhorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  |18.00  per  loo.  Anconas 
12000.  Postpaid.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Cat.  free. 
SUPKBIOR  BB8T  Gradk  Hatcukry,  Clinton,  Mo. 

QA  RDITirnQ    Poultry,  eggs,  haby  chicka.  pigeons, 
Srw  DUIjIjViJ    dogs,      parrots,     ferrets,      Belgian 
Haref".  liarifain  list  fn-e;  60  page  book  20  cents. 
Bers«7'a  Poultry  Farna,  Tvlford,  Pm. 

Fine  PoDltry.  Turkeys,  Oeese.  Ducks,  Guineas, 
Bantams.  Pigeons.  Hares.  Calves,  Dogs.  Stock.  Eggs 
low.    Catalog.    Plone«r  Farm,  Telford,  P*. 
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WALL 
BOARD 

^]71essperM 


One  million  fe«t 
purchased  from  goTernment 

Our  enormous  purchase  means 
rock  bottom  prices  for  you  if 
you  act  quickly.  Just  the  thing 
for  making  chicken  coops,  hen 
houses,  stalls,  rooms,  partitions. 
Only  $38  per  1000  feet  (Regu. 
larly  $55.) 

4  ply  board  in  panels  4x8  feel 
— and  every  panel  backed  by 
our  $10,000  guarantee  of  money- 
back-if-not-satisfied. 

Manufacturers  Outlet  DepL 

Buffalo  Housewrecking  &  Salvags  Co. 

744  Walden  Ave.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


Storage  Battery  Troubles 

"Loss  of  capacity"  in  storage  bat- 
teries usually  comes  from  clogging  of 
the  pores  of  the  plates  with  sulphate, 
which  is  not  visible  to  the  eye  be- 
cause the  surface  of  the  plates  is  main- 
tained in  proper  condition,  but  the 
interior  portions  of  the  plates  have  not 
been  thoroughly  reduced.  This  condi- 
tion can  be  remedied,  according  to 
Professor  Foltz,  of  the' Colorado  Agri- 
cultural College,  by  prolonged  over- 
charge at  a  low  current  rate — at  about 
one-eighth  of  the  normal  eight-hour 
rate. 

"Loss  of  active  material"  will  re- 
duce the  capacity  of  a  battery.  There 
is  always  a  little  shedding  •  of  the 
active  materials  of  the  plates,  and 
this  may  be  considered  as  normal,  but 
when  the  shedding  becomes  excessive  it 
indicates  that  the  batteries  are  being 
discharged  too  much.  The  remedy  Is 
to  maintain  a  higher  degree  of  charge 
In  the  battery. 


200,000    CHICKS 

IttMlft.    R(>rkH,    Leghorns,    Ml  norcaa 
and  BroUera  at  rock  bottum  price*  by  Parcel 
Poit,    Prepaid,    and  tafa    delivery   guaranteed. 
Our  eleventh  year.     Catalogue  Free. 
Keystone  Hatchery,      Richfield.  Pa. 

HumiiiBr't  Famous  Chiekt  til  hYaffhy'^Ba^^ 

Rock,  per  100, 118.00;  R.  I.  Reds,  per  100,  |l9.5o;  8.  C. 
Brown  Leghorns,  per  100,  |17.00;  8.  C.  Wblte  Leg- 
Jjorus,  per  100.  |17.00;  8.  C.  M.  Anconaa,  per  100, 
131.00;  each  week  delivery.  Live  arrival.  Prepaid. 
E.  R.  HU-nillEB  A  CO.,  Frenelitown,  H.  M. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Hay  and  all  farm  products  wanted.  Dally  demand  at 
good  AiOBC  ft  QDII  32.1  N.  Front  Street, 
prices.    lilDDO  Ob  DnU>)  PhUadelphla.  Eiu  1M4 

Tiffany's  Superior  Cliicks  Tbat  Live 

Wyandottes,  Rocks,  Reds.  Leehoras  nnAklliuie 
PekiD,  Kouen    and    Indian    Runner    UUCHIings 

Aldham  Pooltry  Farm,  B.  S  C  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

CT^D  GAI  C  'All  ▼arlctlca  of  Rocks.  Reds, 
rWIV  0/\LJC*  Wyandotte*,  Mlnorcas,  Ham- 
burga,  Anconat.  Orpingtons,  Langshans,  Brahmaa, 
Leghorns,  Andalusias,  turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  guineas. 
Prices  low.  Rali^ta  H.  Baby,  lH>udOBTlll«,  O. 

Vigorous  Baby  Clilclts  SirdYu^Jk"?''^^: 

Reds  and  broilers;  |16  per  IWt  up.      Circular  free. 
J.  W.  CONNORS,   Palermo,  New  Jersey. 


FINE  POULTRY 


Oeese  and 
Rtandard  Breeds. 
Ix)w  prices.     Annual  circular  and  lists  free. 
SOIJDEB  A  EBB,  Bouderton,  Pau 


uidssfHaiipyHoiisewms 
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Horses  have  advanced  very  mate- 
rially in  price  during  the  last  three 
months. 


are  helping  their  husbands  to  prosper— are  glad 

they  encouraged  them  to  go  where  they  could  make  a  home  of  their 
own  — save    paying  rent    and   reduce    cost  of   living  — where  they 
could  reach  prosperity  and  independence  by  buying  on  •••y  terms. 

Fertile  Land  at  $15  to  $30  an  Acre 

—land  similar  to  that  which  through  many  years  has  yioldMl  from  SO 
to  48  bushols  off  whoat  to  tha  acra.   Hundreds  of  farmers  in  Western 


make  for  happy  living. 

Farm  Gardens*— Poultry— Dairying 

are  sources  of  income  second  only  to  grain  growing  and  stock  raiainc. 
Good  climate,  good  neighbors,  churches,  — -  -^   ^  .,v^.-.w— 
schools,  rural  telephone,  etc..  give  you  the 
opportunities  of  a  new  land  with  the  con* 
veniences  of  old.iettled  districts. 

For  illnstratadlitaratara,  maps,  description  of 

farm  opportunities  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan, 

and  AlMrta,  reduced  railway  ratea,  etc..  writ* 

OepartmcDt  of  Immigratioo,  OtUwa,  CsD.,  or 


F.  A.  HARRISON 

200  No.  Znd  St,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

k CanadlanOovrwiwwt  Acant. 
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Making  a  Good  Corn  Crop 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

^nggest  subject,  for  f  utur.  discussion.    Contribution,  must  reach  us  Ifc  day  baior,  data  of  i-ue. 


Topic  No.  1295,  July  15.— It  Is  none  too 
early  to  plan  for  selling  tbe  year's  crops. 
-  Have  you  found  wagon  or  stock  scales  to 
be  an  advantage?  Do  you  sell  with 
SllghborS  o?  Make  the  best  bargain  you 
"an  by  yourself?  Do  you  l»«ve  difficulty 
getting  cars  to  ship  liay,  etc.?  \Vhat 
advantage  has  a  motor  truck  been  to  you? 

Topic  No.  1296,  Auo.  1.— What  has  the 
tractor  done  In  your  locality  this  year? 
The  labor  shortage  has  brought  the  trai- 
tor Into  prominence.  ^lany  farmers  have 
bought  but  some  haven't  who  might  use  a 
tractor  to  advantage.  These  want  facts 
and  tigures  from  real  experience.  Tell  as 
about  your  (or  your  neighbor's)  savings 
from  (or  troubles  with)  a  tractor  in 
actual  service  in  all  seasons. 


C.  C.  C,  Virginia.— Of  all  the  things 
essential  to  a  good  growth  of  corn  I 
find  nothing  equal  to  good  cultivation 
and    plenty    of    it.      Good    cultivation 
cannot    be    had    with    inferior    imple- 
ments.    Quick   and  thorough  work  is 
frequently    essential    in    the    growing 
crop  of  corn,  particularly  during  a  wet 
season,  else  the  corn  is  frequently  un- 
der-cultivated.   In  addition  to  our  one- 
row,  two-horse   cultivators,  which   we 
use   for   general   cultivating   purposes, 
wc  also  have  three  5-shovel  adjustable 
one-horse   cultivators.     During  a  wet 
season   when   we  are   sometimes   pre- 
vented    from    entering    fields    for    a 
period  of  two  weeks  or  more  by  ex- 
cessive   rainfall,    we    put    these    little 
cultivators    to    work,    enabling    us    to 
cover  quite  a  lot  of  ground  very  satis- 
factorily in  short  order.     We  have  no 
Bet  rule  for  the  number  of  times  our 
corn   shall    be   cultivated;    we  find   it 
should  be  governed  to  a  great  measure 
by  the  season.    Of  course  we  cultivate 
more  during  a  dry  season  than  a  wet 
one,  but  never  depend  upon  a  wet  sea- 
son making  us   a  com   crop  without 
plenty   of   cultivation.     We   have   but 
little    dread    for    the    dry    season    or 
drought,  as  we  once  had,  for  we  have 
demonstrated  to  our  entire  satisfaction 
we  can  pretty  well  make  the  difference 
by  frequent  and  thorough  cultivation. 
Our  corn  crop  varies  but  little  between 
the  two  seasons,  due  to  retaining  our 
moisture  by  increased  cultivation.  We 
frequently  cultivate  our  corn  as  many 
as  seven   times  during  a  dry  season, 
and  usually  from  four  to  five  times 
during  a  wet  season.     We  are  think- 
ing less  and  less  of  deep  cultivation 
at  any   period   of   the  corn's  growth. 
Experiments   conducted   on   the  home 
farm  in  deep  and  shallow  cultivation 
have  proven  rather  shallow  cultivation 
Ideal  in  our  soil.    During  the  last  cul- 
tivation of  our  com,  particularly  dur- 
Ine  a  dry  season,  we  merely  scratch 
the  surface  soil  sufficiently  to  prevent 
a  crust   from   forming,   smooth   down 
the  surface  soil  and  get  a  dust  mulch. 
While  we  exercise  a  great  deal  of  care 
In   selecting  our  seed   corn,  we   have 
never   found   It  necessary   to  raise   a 
special  patch;    We  select  our  seed  ears 
from  the  growing  stalks  in  the  field, 
marking   them   as   selected.       I    have 
not    the    least    doubt    but    detasseling 
barren    stalks    of    com    is    a    paying 
proposition,  though  it  is  a  feature  of 
com    growing   we   have  neglected   m 
the  past. 

O.     S.,     CheorgetowTi,     Del.— Before 
corn  Is  up   we  try  to  use  either  the 
weeder  or  spike-toothed  drag  once  or 
more,  and  unless  soil  becomes  hard  or 
parked  by  rains,  continue  the  former 
nntil  it  is  five  or  six  inches  high;  then 
with  3-inch  cultivator  teeth   give  one 
cultivation  each  way,  deep  and  close 
to  the  hills;   after  this  •hallower  and 
farther  from  hills  to  prevent  weeds  and 
rreserve  a  dust  mulch.     At  about  the 
third  cultivation  we  take  the  14.toothed 
lleht  spike  cultivator,  or  else  sweeps 
with  the  regular  instmment    eavlng  a 
dust   mulch.     Roots   soon   fill   all   the 
Boaces  and  to  within  two  Inches  of  the 
SS?fIce     and    we    aim    not    to    Injure 
Slsf    When  tasseling  commences  we 
"iS  by"  with  cover  crop,  If  possible. 


The  usual  method  here  Is  to  "plow" 
deep  and  cloae  every  time,  In  alternate 
spaces,  allowing  the  corn  to  "recover" 
from  its  root  pruning,  and  In  a  few 
days  .  treating  omissions  likewise. 
Our  practice  is  not  favorably  received, 
yet  "the  oldest  inhabitant"  said:  "That 
is  the  best  crop  that  field  ever  grew." 
Seemingly  cultivation  did  it. 

Restricted  to  one  style  of  cultivator, 
if  acreage  is  large,  a  one  or  two-row 
Tiding  machine  is  necessary,  but  for 
best  work  a  five  or  seven-toothed,  one- 
horse,  with  expanding  and  depth  levers, 
with  attachments  (side  hoes,  sweeps 
and  leveler)  our  experience  shows  is 
best.  We  believe  the  best  way  to 
breed  corn  is  to  detassel  barren  stalks, 
select  seed  from  standing  corn  in 
separate  seed  plot;  but  time  and  lack 
of  help  have  seemed  to  prevent  our 
doing  BO.    We  save  seed  at  husking. 


S.  C,  New  York.— After  good  seed, 
proper  fertilization,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  satisfactory   seed-bed,  culti- 
vation probably  offers  the  greatest  op- 
portunity  for  increased  yields,   obser- 
vation  of   good    corn    producers   indi 
cates.     Cultivation  should  start  early. 
A     spike-tooth     harrow,     or     weeder, 
should  be  used  soon  after  the  corn  is 
up.     In  some  cases  It  is  advisable  to 
go  over  the  crop  twice  the  first  ten 
days  or  two  weeks  with  one  of  these 
Implements.  ,^    .      , 

Ordinary  cultivation  should  begin 
when  the  corn  is  a  few  Inches  high. 
The  chief  benefit  of  corn  cultivation 
results  from  the  killing  of  weeds;  the 
tendency  has  been  to  over-emphasize 
the  value  of  cultivation  In  conserving 
a  soil  mulch.  *  ^  ,. 

The  weeds  should  never  be  permit- 
ted to  get  much  of  a  start.  Just  so 
long  as  weeds  are  controlled,  without 
injuring  the  corn  roots,  the  cultiva- 
tion will  prove  efficient.  For  most 
soils,  the  shallower  the  cultivation  the 
better  It  will  prove. 

Unless  the  ground  Is  very  weedy, 
three  cultivations  are  usuhlly  suffi- 
cient. With  present  labor  conditions, 
additional  cultivation  certainly  should 
not  be  given  unless  necessitated  by 
the  persistent  growth  of  weeds  and 
grass. 


stir  the  ground  Just  as  shallow  as  I 
can.     One  of  the  best  implements  for 
shallow  cultivation  after  the  two-horse 
cultivator    has    loosened    the    ground 
up,  is  just  a  Hallock  weeder.     I  take 
off  two  teeth  for  each  row  and  start 
where  the  two-row  planter  started,  and 
then  the  weeder  will  not  destroy  the 
corn  and  I  can  stir  the  ground  on  18 
or   20   acres   in   one   day.     When   the 
com  Is  too  tall  for  the  weeder,  I  take 
the   two-horse   cultivator   and   put   on 
sweeps   instead   of   the    regular   culti- 
vator hoes  and  they  cultivate  shallow. 
If  you  do  not  know  the  value  and 
necessity  of  shallow  and  frequent  cul- 
tivation, just  go  to  your  corn  field  and 
move  the  ground  gently  from  around 
a  corn  plant  and  see  for  yourself  how 
near  the  top  of  the  ground  the  little 
rootlets   are   that  nourish   the   plant; 
you  should  avoid  tearing  these  oft  with 
the  cultivator.     Now   please  don't  let  > 
this  go  idly  by,  but  try  shallow  culti- 
vation.   I  select  my  seed  corn  from  the  | 
general  crop  by  picking  it  out  at  husk- 
ing time  and  am  getting  very  good  r^ 
suits,  but  of  course  the  ear  row  method 
is  very  good,  too. 

J.  TT.,  LaFargevilie,  N.  Y.— I  have 
found  that  the  best  way  to  handle  corn, 
"in  this  section  at  least,  where  It  Is 
mostly  grown  for  silage,  is  to  get  It  In 
the  ground  as  early  as  conditions,  most- 
ly the  weather,  will  allow. 

Then  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  show 
through  the  ground,  run  over  It  with 
a  weeder  or  a  smoothing  harrow  set 
very  light;    this  breaks  up  the  crust 


i  A  Good  Used  Car 

Come  to  the  Roman 

The  Roman  guarantee  the  lowest  prlcee 
In  the  country  for  a  good,  flrst-olsM, 
reliable,  used  car.  You  get  here  what  you 
want  and  when  you  buy  from  as  you  are 
sure  that  the  car  you  get  la  rlgbt 

1000  Autos  $300  up 

Stid  today  for  oar  catalog 

It  to  full  of  valuable  information  Ibr 
the  man  who  expects  to  buy  a  car  and 
wants  to  save  real  money.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

231  N.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DoMTeH 

IwnWorl 


One  Man 

Saws  25  Cords  a  Dojr 


—Arj.'L.,  Albion,  w.  Y*;,'^^**'? 

should  have  frequent  and  shallow  cul- 
tivation  from  June  15  until  it  covers 
the  ground.  Weed  robbers  and  grass 
should  be  kept  out  of  the  corn  field 
if  we  expect  to  get  the  best  results, 
and  the  surface  should  be  kept  from 

crusting.  iji„« 

I  use  a  two-horse  one-row  riding 
cultivator  for  the  corn  until  it  is  too 
high  to  use  this;  then  I  use  a  five- 
plow  one-horse  cultivator. 

I  do  not  raise  a  special  patch  for 
seed,  nor  do  I  go  to  the  trouble  of  de 
tasseling  barren  stalks.  This  niay  bo 
some  advantage  to  the  Bpecialist  in 
seed  growing,  but  I  find  that  I  do  not 
have  the  time  to  follow  all  such  fine 
theories.  I  notice,  anyway,  that  if  the 
soil  is  properly  prepared  and  plenty 
of  available  plant  food  given,  with 
good  cultivation,  there  are  very  few 
barren  stalks  in  the  field.  Too  thick 
planting  and  neglect  to  properly  cul- 
tivate  are  the  causes  of  most  of  the 
barrenness.  I  select  my  seed  from  the 
field  as  I  husk  my  corn. 

A.  R.,  Coatesville,  Pa.— We  will 
suppose  that  by  this  time  the  corn  is 
growing  nicely  and  has  been  well  har- 
rowed with  a  two-horse  spike  harrow 
while  the  plants  are  just  appearing 
above  ground,  and  also  harrowed  a  few 
davs  later.  That  stirs  the  surface  of 
the  vround  all  around  the  plant  an« 
hinOers  the  little  weeds  from  starting^ 
Then  I  take  the  two-horse  cultivator 
(a  standard  make)  and  stir  the  ground 
as  deeply  as  I  can.    After  that  time  I 


and  gives  the  corn  a  chance  to  grow 
and  also  kills  any  small  weeds. 

The  best  style  of  cultivator  Is  that 
drawn  by  two  horses  and  working 
both  sides  of'  the  rows.  Some  have 
doubted  If  the  ordinary  farm  hand 
would  do  good  work  with  this  style 
of  cultivator,  but  I  have  found  that  he 
will  do  better  work  with  it  than  with 
a  one-horse  cultivator.  But  even  the 
best  cultivation  will  leave  a  few  weeds 
In  the  hills  and  it  pays  to  go  through 
the  corn  with  a  hoe  and  get  these 
weeds  out;  by  taking  three  or  four 
rows  across  the  field  a  man  will  leara 
if  there  are  a  few  weeds  left  to  make 
hoeing  worth  while. 

When  I  lived  In  the  southern  part  of 
this  state  we  saved  seed  com  from 
the  entire  field,  selecting  all  good 
ears;  but  here  we  raise  a  variety  for 
the  silo  which  does  not  mature  and  so 
must  buy  our  seed. 

The  main  thing  in  growing  corn  is 
frequent  cultivation  until  the  corn 
shades  the  ground.  One  reason  for 
this  is  that  It  helps  to  keep  the  ground 
moist  by  preventing  evaporation. 
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Genuine 


W.    A.    O.,    Vincennes,    Ind.— This 
section    of   country    has   always   been 
great   for   good   corn   crops,   but   only 
since  scientific  farming  has  been  pra^ 
ticed  has   corn   growing  been   boosted 
to  the  top  notch  in  yield.    The  essen- 
tials for  corn  are  simple  but  must  be 
met.    Good  soil  well  prepared  and  fer- 
tilized,  seed,  of   high   grade,   planting 
reasonably    early,    and    Intense,    clean 
cultivation  from  first  to  last,  generally 
results  in  big  yields  of  corn. 

The   two-horse   riding   cultivator    is 
generally  employed  until  the  corn  gets 
too   large.     Then    the   one-horse,   five- 
hoed   implement  is   run   in   a  shallow 
way  until  the  tassels  begin  to  appear. 
The  first  cultivation  is  of  good  deptb. 
Afterward  shallow,  but  often,  and  no 
weeds  or  grass  are  allowed. 

With  high  grade  seed  to  begin  with, 
I  have  found  it  good  enough  to  select 
next  vear's  seed  early  and  directly  from 
?he  best  corn  In  a  field.    That  holds  up 
the  grade  well.    With  the  seed  we  em- 
ploy we  try  to  have  an  even  stand  of 
three  stalks  to  the  hill,  the  corn  being 
in  check  rows.    We  find  drilling  is  too 
risky  about  being  kept  clean.    We  try 
to    handle    the   entire   corn    crop   the 
same  as  if  It  was  garden  truck     We 
learned  success  by  the  one  and  five- 
acre    contests,    and    are    succeeding 
finely.        ^________«_ 

Careless  seed  selection  costs  much  In 
wasted  time  and  profits  lost. 


Asp 


Name  "Bayer"  means  genuine 
Say  **  Bayer"— Insist! 


Say    *TBayer"     when    bii3^gf     AsplrllL 
Then  you  are  sure  of  getting  true  "Bayer 
Tablets      of      Aspirin" — genuine      Aspirin 
proved  safe  by  miiliona  and  prescribed  by 
physicians    for    over    twenty    years.      Ac- 
cept only  an  unbroken  "Bayer  package" 
which  contains  proper  directions  to  relieve 
Headache,  Toothache,  Earache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Colds  and  Pain.    Handy  tin 
boxes  of  12  tablets  cost  few  cents.    Drug- 
gists  also    sell   larger   "Bayer   packages." 
Aspirin  is  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufac- 
ture Moxkoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicaddt 
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Tliia  U  th*  iwatm  woman's  own  dapartmant— ^er  them  aad  fry  tham.  It  U  davotad  to  tka  dbcoMiOB 
it  topics  of  aTaryday  interast  ta  tka  women  of  tka  farm  family.  The  Practical  Farmer  iBvitas— 
Mid  expects — you  sat  only  to  write  your  experiences  on  the  topics  under  discussion  but  alee  ta 
propose  topics  for  future  lUscussiens.  The  best  letter  published  herein  each  issue  wiU  ba  awarded 
k  prixe  af  one  dollar,  and  for  each  etker  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cenU.     Address 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
L,  ,  ■  


July  15. — Tell  us  about  some  nice  cooling 
drinks  for  the  hot  days  and  nights.  Shall 
we  still  serve  hot  coffee  with  each,  meal? 
If  not  what  do  you  find  makes  a  good 
substitute. 


AraiTST  1. — Home  makers'  number.  See 
announcement  elsewhere  In  this  paper  of 
prizes  for  contributions. 

G«f  year  conf  r  jfruf  ion  in  marly.  If  it  d—  nmi 
raaeh  u»  at  Imaat  IS  day  kmfarm  tha  datm  of 
i»9um,  it  will  fra  too  latm. 


How  to  Have  Summer  Comfort 


Mrs.  H.  H.,  LaOrangeville,  N.  Y. — 
Not  being  able  to  leave  home  in  sum- 
mer on  account  of  farm  work,  chlck- 
ons,   canning,   garden  work  and  help- 
ing in  haying,  summer  guests,  etc.  (no 
one   wants   to  visit  a  farm  home   in 
winter),  I  decided  to  try  a  change  in 
rooms,   food,   clothing,   etc.     This  can 
be  tried  out  In  any  farm  home.    First 
of  all  I  "made  believe"   (just  as  chil- 
dren do)   that  I  was  to  have  a  three- 
months  vacation.     I   prepared   an  un- 
used bed  room   (too  cold  in  winter  to 
use)   just  as  I  would  like  it  were  I  a 
boarder.     It  had  painted  floor;    I  laid 
down    two   rag   rugs,   left   only   plain, 
simple    furniture,    a   stand   for   maga- 
zines, writing  material,  a  good  lamp, 
a  small   collection  of  books,  thus  be- 
ing  prepared   for   cosy   evenings    and 
rainy    afternoons.      I    had    previously 
mended  up  all  old  clothing,  especially 
hosiery,  so  did  no  mending  while  on 
vacation;    had   new   for   Sunday  wear 
and  as  old  things  gave  out  put  In  my 
rag  bag.     I   hung  no  clothing  In  my 
room,  but  had  a  large  screen  made  out 
of  an  old-fashioned  clothes  horse  and 
this  was  stood  across  the  end  of  the 
hall  near  bed  room  door;  behind  this 
also    were    kept    shoes,    rubbers,    um- 
brellas, etc.    I  wore  simple,  cool  cloth- 
ing,    old    lawn    dresses — ^white    ones 
too,  a  luxury  on  a  farm— cut  off  cuffs  to 
make     sleeves     short,     shortened     all 
skirts    to    avoid    laundry    work    and 
really  enjoyed  this  part  wonderfully. 
My  method  of  washing  helps  out,  too. 
I  have  a  small  zinc  tub.     When  get- 
ting   dinner    there    is    plenty    of    hot 
water.    I  put  in  a  good  suds  any  soiled 
pieces,    company    tablecloths,    napkins 
and  shirtwaists;  I  let  these  soak  while 
getting  dinner  and  when  doing  dishes 
rub  out,  hang  on  the  line,  and  presto, 
work  and  wash  both  are  out  of  the 
way.     Another  day  I   wash  out  other 
extras  this  way,  using  the  warm  rins- 
ing water  to  scrub  off  porches,  etc. 

By  all  means  try  the  screened 
porch  If  possible;  prepare  vegetables 
here  and  Iron — what  Is  necessary,  but 
use  all  bedding,  under  garments, 
towels,  etc.,  without  ironing.  Let  the 
family  eat  on  this  out-of-door  porch 
— If  company  comes  they  will  enjoy  it, 
too.  Have  an  old  table  and  tack  on 
white  oilcloth  firmly,  eat  on  this  in 
summer;  It  saves  time,  money  and 
strength. 

I  also  tried  eating  the  evening  meal 
on  the  lawn  before  having  the  porch 
Ecreened  in.  Let  the  young  people 
serve — the  men  will  enjoy  It,  and  read 
the  evening  papers.  Anything  that 
keeps  all  contented  and  happy  should 
be  tried.  Children  will  enjoy  this  new 
arrangement,  too,  and  will  be  more 
willing  to  help..  Make  the  children 
I>artner8  in  the  house  and  outdoors. 

Mrs.  O.  J.,  Bio,  La.— During  the  hot 
months  I  banish  every  feather  pillow, 
woolen  cover  and  all  heavy  draperies 
to  the  attic.  I  use  pine  straw  or  Span- 
ish moss  pillows  with  linen  or  other 
cool  wash  material  for  covers.  I  like 
unbleached  muslin  for  curtains;  they 
launder  well,  look  cool  and  last  for 
years.  They  look  neat  with  hem- 
stitched ends  or  stencilled  borders. 
Cheesecloth  or  surgeon's  gauze  Is 
pretty,  but  not  ao  durable  as  the  mus- 
lin. We  have  a  wide  screened  porrh 
at  the  back  of  our  house  furnished 
with  a  small  cook  stove  and  a  steam 
pressure  canner.       The  latter  is  the 


greatest  saver  of  time  and  labor  In 
cooking  I  have,  ever  tried,  I  can  have 
baked  beans  in  forty-flve  minutes, 
young,  tender  vegetables  in  from  ten 
to  twenty  minutes.  An  old  hen  will 
cook  to  spring  chicken  tenderness  in 
less  than  one  hour.  Oatmeal  or  rice  is 
ready  for  breakfast  by  the  time  1  get 
the  table  set,  I  put  my  dinner  in  pans 
or  tin  buckets,  set  in  retort,  start  fire, 
set  the  steam  gauge  and  go  about  my 
work  until  the  time  Is  up,  with  no  fear 
of  anything  scorching  or  sticking. 

Overhead  is  our  t-leeping  porch.  It  is 
■furnished  with  hammocks  made  from 
barrel  staves.  The  staves  from  one 
barrel,  and  four  14-foot  lengths  of 
No,  12  wire  will  make  one  hammock, 
A  very  good  hammock  can  be  made  by 
hemming  the  ends  of  a  strip  of  rag 
carpet,  slipping  stout  rods  through  the 
hems  and  swinging  with  cords  at- 
tached to  the  ends  of  the  rods. 

Mrs.  P.  C.  H.,  Complanter.  Pa. — 
When  the  warm  summer  days  get  here 
I  remove  the  two  kitchen  windows, 
also  dining  room,  pantry  and  bed  room 
out  of  kitchen,  covering  all  window 
frames  with  fly  netting.  For  the  ones 
not  protected  by  porches  I  have  some 
home-made  awnings  that  will  keep  out 
rain  or  sun.  The  separator  goes  to 
the  back  porch,  alto  do  all  washing, 
churning  and  other  work  out  there 
that  Is  convenient.  I  use  a  three- 
burner  oil  stove  for  cooking  and  often 
only  use  the  big  stove  for  Monday 
washing.  If  I  wero  to  purchase  a  new 
oil  stove  I  would  buy  one  with  four 
burners,  for  when  a  big  dinner  is  to  be 
served  it  takes  considerable  planning 
to  keep  It  all  hot.  Before  having  the 
oil  stove  I  had  a  home-made  flreless 
cooker  that  would  keep  potatoes  warm 
from  noon  until  night,  and  I  left  the 
dishes  until  morning  for  washing.  Use 
your  porch  or  yard  on  the  shady  side, 
get  out  all  you  can,  and  let  in  all  light 
and  air  you  can. 


records,  and  draping  with  cheese  cloth 
to  match  the  window  curtains. 

We  made  a  wide,  roomy  closet  in 
one  comer,  with  plenty  of  nails  for 
hanging  clothes,  large  pockets  Inside 
the  door  for  shoes,  baseballs,  mittens 
and  strings  for  kites.  A  wide  shelf 
accommodates  fishing  tackle,  bats, 
arrow  heads,  old  clock  wheels,  tools, 
boxes  of  nuts,  melon  seed,  pine  cones, 
and  other  trophies  from  the  fields  and 
woods  which  would  otherwise  litter  the 
whole  hou.se.  I  believe ,  If  parents 
would  give  boys  more  privileges,  and 
do  more  to  make  home  attractive  for 
them  there  would  be  less  trouble  In 
keeping  them  away  from  places  where 
boys  should  never  go.  That  Is  my 
experience. 


Homespun  Yam  from  Ithaca 

The  housewife  may  take  a  tip  from 
the  modern  hotelkeeper  and  have  some 
needles  and  thread  in  the  guest 
chamber. 

New  Iron  and  tinware,  like  shoes, 
need  to  be  "broken  in."  Rubbing  un- 
salted  fat  over  the  ware  and  baking 
in  the  fat  does  the  trick. 

Color,  fiavor  and  variety  should  not 
be  lacking  In  the  menu,  neither  should 
the  color  scheme  and  flavors  clash. 
It's  rather  a  shock  to  discover  a  pink 
jelly  has  a  mint  flavor. 

Zinc  table  tops  may  be  scoured  with 
a  paste  made  from  kerosene  and 
baking  soda.  It  should  be  well  rinsed 
with  hot  water  after  scouring. 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Pull  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accompany 
each  pattern.  Patterns  are  perfect-flttlng  and  seam  allowing.  When  ordering 
write  your  name  and  address  in  full,  state  the  number  and  size  of  each  pattern 

vou  want,  and  send  15  cent*  for  each.     Address  ^,.,,  .     „. 

FASHION    DK.rAllTMENT,   THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER,    PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 


Our  Boy's  Room 

MRS,    8,    M,    JACKSON 


Our  boy's  room  was  ceiled  with  rough 
boards  and  the  floor  was  old,  and  worn 
with  much  scrubbing.  I  stained  the 
floor  with  a  strong  tea  made  of  red 
oak  bark  and  copperas.  When  dry  it 
was  given  a  coat  of  floor  varnish 
around  next  the  walls;  the  center  was 
covered  with  a  home-made  rug.  We 
covered  the  walls  with  light  blue 
"plaster  board."  This  Is  cheaper  than 
paper  and  requires  no  canvas  under- 
neath. I  whitewashed  the  Inside  of 
fireplace  as  soon  as  we  quit  having 
fires,  made  a  box  about  six  Inches 
deep  to  fit  Inside  and  filled  It  with 
ferns  from  the  woods,  and  Wandering 
Jew  to  trail  over  and  cover  the  sides. 
I  covered  the  hearth  with  a  mossy  rug. 
This  Is  prettier  than  any  screen  and 
does  not  interfere  with  ventilation. 

On  the  mantle  is  an  eight-day  clock 
and  a  pottery  vase  which  answers  as 
a  holder  for  pens,  pencils  and  ruler; 
over  It  a  picture  of  "Native  Birds  at 
Home." 

We  purchased  an  old  writing  desk 
and  book  case  from  a  second-hand 
dealer,  cut  off  the  fancy  carvings  and 
gave  them  two  coats  of  Japan  lacquer, 
for  this  room.  We  made  a  stand  for 
the  phonograph  by  standing  a  goods 
box  on  end,  fitting  shelves  Inside  for 
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f>013. — Ladies'  bloused  waist  Cut  In 
sizes  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust  measure. 
The  attractive  yolte  is  cut  to  loolc  liite  a 
deep  collar. 

9660. — Ladies'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  36, 
38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 
The  long  narrow  collar  meets  at  the  waist 
line  in   flchu  effect 

94tR8 Ladies'     tie-on    waist.         Cut    in 

sizes  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  Inches  bust 
measure.  Hash  ends  at  the  back  draw  this 
blouse    snugly    about    the    figure. 

8677. — Boys'  suit  Cut  In  sizes  4,  6,  8 
and  10  years.  The  coat  of  this  suit  closes 
at  the  side  and  has  large  patch  pockets. 

9638. — Girls'  long-walsted  dre<w.  Cut 
In  sizes  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.     To  obtain 


tbe  much,  favored  blouse  effect,  the  waist 
Is  Joined  to  n  body  lining, 

8314. — Ladies'  apron.  Cut  In  sizes  30, 
40  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  The 
panels  at  front  aud  back  are  held  on  the 
shoulders  with   straps  of  the  material. 

0644. — Ladles'  two-piece  skirt.  Cut  In 
sizes  26.  28.  30  and  32  Inches  waist  meas- 
ure. The  side  sei^tlons  are  finished  off  with 
braid   and   tinv   buttons. 

0«50 — Ladles'  four-piece  skirt.  Cut  in 
sizes  26,  28,  30  and  32  Inches  waist  meas- 
ure. A  long  panel  at  the  front  and  back 
maintains  straight   lines. 

©040. — Misses'  or  small  women's  dress. 
Cut  in  sizes  14,  16,  18  and  20  year**.  Crisp 
organdie  frills  make  the  turn-up  cuffs  and 
turn-down    collar 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Owing  to  the  number  of  departments  in  Tna  Practical  Fabmrr.  we  are  unable  to 
Illustrate  as  many  patterns  as  we  would  like,  therefore,  we  publish  for  the  benefit 
of  our  readers,  four  times  a  year,  a  quarterly  fashion  magazine  called — "Kvery 
Woman  ller  Own  DreHsmaker  — which  lllnstrates  hundreds  of  the  most  practical 
styles  for  ladles,  misses  and  children,  and  tells  how  to  make  all  liinds  of  garments. 
The  regular  prite  of  this  book  is  10  cents  a  copy,  but  we  will  send  It  postpaid  for 
5  cents,  or  If  yoii  will  order  it  at  th»  same  time  that  a  pattern  Is  ordered  we  wUI 
send  a  copy  of  the  latest  at  2  cents.  iKMtnaid.  Address 
FASHION   DEPABTMKNT,  THE   PBACTlCAL  FABMRB,   PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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SUNNY  SLOPES 

B^  Ethel  Hueston 


Copyright,  1917 

The  Bobbs-Merrlll 

Company 


Author  of  Prudtnet  of  the 
.PM-soruge,  etc. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

ADVENTURING 

If  Connie  truly  was  In  pursuit  of 
literary  material,  she  was  Indefatig- 
able In  the  quest.  But  sometimes 
Carol  doubted  if  it  was  altogether 
literary  material  she  was  after.  And 
David  was  very  much  concerned, — 
what  would  dignified  Father  Starr, 
District  Superintendent,  say  to  his 
youngest  daughter,  Connie  the  liter- 
ary, Connie  the  proud,  Connie  the 
high,  the  fine,  the  perfect,  delving  so 
assiduously  into  the  mysteries  of  range 
life  as  typified  In  big,  brown,  rugged 
.Prince  Ingram?  To  be  sure,  Prince 
had  risen  beyond  the  cowboy  stage  and 
was  now  a  "stocic  man,"  a  power  on 
the  ranges,  a  man  of  money,  of  influ- 
ence.    But  David  felt  responsible. 

Yet  no  one  could  be  responsible  for 
Connie.  Father  Starr  himself  could 
not.  If  she  looked  at  one  serenely  and 
said,  "1  need  to  do  this,"  the  rankest 
foolishness  assumed  the  proportions  of 
-  dire  necessity.  So  what  could  David, 
sick  and  weak,  do  in  the  face  of  the 
manifestly  impossible? 

Carol  scolded  her.  And  Connie 
laughed,  David  offered  brotherly  sug- 
gestions. And  Connie  laughed  again. 
Julia  said  Prince  was  a  darling  big 
grandpa,  and  Connie  kissed  her. 

The  Frontier  Days  passed  on  to  their 
uproarious  conclusion,  Connie  saw 
everything,  heard  everything  and  took 
copious  notes.  She  was  going  to  start 
her  book.  She  had  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  some  of  the  cowgirls,  and  she 
studied  them  with  a  passionate  eager- 
ness that  English  literature  in  the  ab- 
stract had  never  aroused  in  her  gentle 
breast. 

Then  she  became  argumentative. 
She  contended  that  the  beautiful  lawn 
at  the  Bijou  was  productive  of 
strength  for  David,  rest  for  Carol, 
amusement  for  Julia,  and  literary 
material  for  her.  Therefore,  why  not 
linger  after  the  noisy  crowd  had  gone, 
— Just  Idling  on  the  long  porches, 
strolling  under  the  great  trees?  And 
because  Connie  had  a  convincing  way 
about  her,  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
that  the  Bijou  lawn  could  do  every- 
thing she  claimed  for  It,  and  by  all 
means  they  ought  to  tarry  a  week. 

It  was  all  settled  before  David  and 
Carol  learned  that  Prince  Ingram  was 
tired  of  Frontier  Days  and  had  decided 
not  to  go  on  to  Sterling,  but  thought 
he  too  should  linger,  gathering  up 
something  worth  while  In  Fort  Mor- 
gan. Carol  looked  at  Connie  reproach- 
fully, but  the  little  baby  sister  was  as 
Imperturbable  as  ever. 

Prince  himself  was  all  right.  Carol 
liked  him,  David  liked  him,  too.  And 
Julia  was  frankly  enchanted  with  him 
and  with  his  horse.  But  Connie  and 
Prince, — that  was  the  puzzle  of  it, — 
Connie,  fine  white,  immaculate  in  man- 
ner, in  person  and  in  thought,— Prince, 
rugged  and  brown,  born  of  the  plains 
and  the  mountains.  Carol  knew  of 
course  that  Prince  could  move  into  the 
city,  buy  a  fine  home,  join  good  clubs, 
dress  like  common  men  and  be  thor- 
oughly respectable.  But  to  Carol  he 
would  always  be  a  brown  streak  of 
perfect  horsemanship.  Whatever  could 
that  awful  Connie  be  thinking  of? 

The  days  passed  sweetly  and  rest- 
fully  on  the  Bijou  lawn,  but  ope  day. 
most  unaccountably  to  Connie,  Prince 
had  an  appointment  with  his  business 
partner  down  at  Brush.  He  would  ride 
Ruby  down  and  be  back  in  time  for 
dinner  at  night  if  it  killed  him.  Connie 
was  cross  about  that.  She  thought  he 
should  have  asked  her  to  drive  him 
down  in  the  car  but  since  he  did  not 
she  couldn't  very  well  offer  her  ser- 
vices What  did  he  suppose  she  was 
hanging  around  that  ugly  little  dead 
burg  for?  Take  out  the  literary  mate- 
rial,   Fort    Morgan    had    nothing    for 


Connie.  And  since  the  literary  mate- 
rial saw  fit  to  absent  itself.  It  was  so 
many  hours  gone  for  nothing. 

After  he  had  gone,  Connie  decided 
to  play  a  good  trick  on  him.    He  would 

kill  himself  to  get  back  to  dinner  with    

her,  would  he?     Let  him.     He  could  |  not  to  worry 


eat  it  with  David  and  Carol,  and  the 
little  Julia  he  so  adored.  Connie  would 
take  a  long  drive  in  the  car  all  by  her- 
self, and  would  not  be  home  until  bed- 
time. She  would  teach  that  refractory 
Material  a  lesson. 

It  was  a  bright  cloudless  day,  the 
air  cold  and  penetrating,  Connie  said 
it  was  just  the  day  for  her  to  collect 
her  thought,  and  she  could  do  it  best 
of  all  in  the  car.  So  if  they  would  ex- 
cuse her, — and  they  did,  of  course. 
Just  as  she  was  getting  into  the  car 
she  said  that  if  she  had  a  very  excep- 
tionally nice  time,  she  might  not  come 
back  until  after  dinner.  They  were 
She  knew  the  car,  she 


was  sure  of  herself,  she  would  come 
home  when  she  got  ready. 

So  off  she  went,  taking  a  naughty 
satisfaction  In  the  good  trick  she  waa 
playing  on  that  poor  boy  killing  him- 
self to  get  back  for  dinner  with  her. 
An  hour  in  the  open  banished  her 
pettishness,  and  she  drove  rapidly 
along  the  narrow,  twisting,  unfamiliar 
road,  "Ending  a  wild  pleasure  in  her 
reckless  speed.  She  loved  this,  she 
loved  it,  she  loved  it.  She  clapped  on 
a  little  more  gas  to  show  how  very 
dearly  she  did  love  It. 

After  a  long  time,  she  found  herself 
far  out  in  a  long  stretch  of  gray  prairie 
where  no  houses  broke  the  bare  line  of 


They  Taste  Better 

Canned  the  Thrift  Way 

THE  reason  is  simple :  foods  canned  the  Thrift  Way  are  hermeti- 
cally sealed  before  cooking. 
All  the  flavor,  all  the  juices,  are  kept  in  the  jar :  none  can  "  boil  away** 
as  in  old-style  canning  where  jars  are  but  partially  sealed  during 
processing. 

And  Thrift  canned  foods  can't  spoil.     Jars  are  never  opened  after 
sterilizing  until  food  is  served. 

The  Thrift  Way  is  the  modem  method  of  canning.     It  is  being 
adopted  rapidly  by  home  canners  everywhere. 

A  time  and  labor  saver,  too  —  no  fussy  tops,  or 
rubber  rings  to  bother  with;  no  hot  jars  to 
handle. 

Plan  to  can  this  season  the  Thrift  Way. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  the  Thrift  Jars, 
Caps  and  Sealer.  If  not  in  stock, 
show  him  this  advertisement;  or  write 
us  direct  for  "  The  Thrift  Way  Makes 
Canning  Pay*' — a  free  booklet  con- 
taining prices,  canning  chart,  testimo- 
nials and  valuable  data  on  canning. 

Local  Agents  and  Dealers  Wanted  — 
Liberal  Terms 

THRIFT  JAR  COMPANY 

BALTIMORE      -      -       -      MARYLAND 

FORT  AVENUE  AND  LAWRENCE  STREET 
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the  plains  for  many  miles.  It  had 
grown  bitterly  cold,  too,  and  a  sudden 
daub  of  gray  splashed  rapidly  across 
the  whole  bright  sky.  Connie  drew  a 
rug  about  her  and  laughed  at  the  wind 
that  cut  her  face.  It  was  glorious, — 
but — she  glanced  at  the  speedometer. 
She  had  come  a  long  way.  She  would 
Just  run  on  to  the  next  village  and 
have  some  luncheon, — mercy,  it  was 
three  o'clock.  Well,  as  soon  as  she 
had  something  to  eat,  she  would  hurry 
home  and  perhaps  if  Prince  showed 
himself  properly  penitent  she  would 
not  go  right  straight  to  bed. 

She  pressed  down  on  the  accelerator 
and  the  car  sped  forward.  Presently 
she  looked  around,  sniffing  the  air  sus- 
piciously. The  sky  looked  very  threat- 
ening. She  stopped  the  car  and  got 
out.  The  wind  sweeping  down  from 
the  mountains  was  a  little  too  sug- 
gestive of  snow  flakes,  and  the  broad 
stretch  of  the  plains  was  brown,  bare 
and  forbidding.  She  was  not  hungry 
anyhow.  She  would  go  home  without 
any  luncheon.  So  she  turned  the  car 
and  started  back. 

•  Here  and  there  at  frequent  Intervals 
Intersecting  roads  crossed  the  one  she 
was  following.  She  must  keep  to  the 
main  road,  the  heaviest  track,  she  was 
sure  of  that.  But  sometimes  it  was 
hard  to  recognize  the  heaviest  track. 
Once  or  twice,  in  the  sudden  darkening 
of  the  ground,  she  had  to  leap  hur- 
riedly out  to  examine  the  tracks 
closely.  Even  then  she  could  not 
always   tell   surely. 

Then  came  the  snow,  stinging  bits 
of  glass  leaping  gaily  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  wind  that  bore  them.  Connie 
set  her  teeth  hard.  A  little  flurry  that 
was  all,  she  was  in  no  danger,  whoever 
heard  of  a  snow-storm  the  first  week 
in  October? 

But — ah,  this  was  not  the  main 
track  after  all, — no,  it  was  dwindling 
away.  She  must  go  back.  The  road 
was  soft  here,  with  deep  treacherous 
ruts  lying  under  the  surface.  She 
turned  the  car  carefully,  her  eyes  in- 
tent on  the  road  before  her,  leaning 
over  the  wheel  to  watch.  Yes,  this  was 
right, — she  should  have  turned  to  the 
left.  How  stupid  of  her.  Here  was 
the  track, — she  must  go  faster,  it  was 
getting  dark.  But  was  this  the  track 
after  all, — it  seemed  to  be  fading  out 
as  the  other  had  done?  She  put  on  the 
gas  and  bumped  heavily  into  a  hidden 
rut.  Quickly  she  threw  the  clutch  Into 
low,  and — more  gas —  What  was  that? 
The  wheel  did  not  grip,  the  engine 
would  not  pull. — the  matchless  Har- 
mer  Six  was  helpless.  Again  and 
again  Connie  tried  to  extricate  herself, 
but  it  was  useless.  She  got  out  and 
took  her  bearings.  It  was  early  eve- 
ning, but  darkness  was  coming  fast. 
The  snow  was  drifting  down  from  the 
mountains,  and  the  roads  were  nearly 
obliterated. 

Connie  was  stuck,  Connie  was  lost, 
for  once  she  was  unequal  to  the  emer- 
gency. In  spite  of  her  imperturb- 
ability, her  serene  confidence  in  her- 
self, and  in  circumstances,  and  in  the 
final  triumph  of  everything  she  wanted 
and  believed,  Connie  sat  down  on  the 
step  and  cried,  bitterly,  passionately, 
like  any  other  young  woman  lost  in  a 
snow-storm  on  the  plains.  It  did  her 
good,  though  it  was  far  beneath  her 
dignity.    Presently  she  wiped  her  eyes. 

She  must  turn  on  the  lights,  every 
one  of  them,  so  if  any  travelers  hap- 
pened to  come  her  way  the  signal 
would  summon  them  to  her  aid.  Then 
she  must  get  warm,  one  might  freeze 
on  a  night  like  this.  She  put  up  the 
curtains  on-  the  car  and  wrapped  her- 
self as  best  she  could  in  rugs  and  rain 
coats,  £^ren  then  she  doubted  her 
ability  to  withstand  the  penetrating 
chill. 

"Well,"  she  said  grimly,  "if  I  freeze 
I  am  going  to  do  It  with  a  pleasant 
smile  on  my  lips,  so  they  will  be  sorry 
when  they  find  me."  Tears  of  sym- 
pathy for  herself  came  into  her  eyes. 
She  hoped  Prince  would  be  quite  heart- 
broken, and  serve  him  right,  too.  But 
It  was  terrible  that  poor  dear  Carol 
should  have  this  added  sorrow,  after 
all  her  years  of  trial.  And  it  was  all 
Connie's    own    fault.      Would    women 


ever  have  sense  enough  to  learn  that 
men  must  think  of  business  now  and 
then,  and  that  even  the  dearest  women 
in  the  world  are  nuisances  at  times? 
Well,  anyhow,  she  was  paying  dearly 
for  her  folly,  and  perhaps  other  women 
could  profit  by  it.  And  all  that  literary 
material  wasted.  "But  it  is  a  good 
thing  I  am  not  leaving  eleven  children 
motherless,"  she  concluded  philosoph- 
ically. 

If  men  must  think  of  business,  and 
they  say  they  must,  there  are  times 
when  it  is  sheer  necessity  that  drives 
and  not  at  all  desire.  Prince  Ingram 
hated  Brush  that  day  with  a  mortal 
hatred.  Only  two  days  more  of  Con- 
nie, and  a  few  thousand  silly  sheep 
were  taking  him  away.  Well,  he  had 
paid  five. hundred  dollars  for  Ruby  and 
he  would  find  out  if  she  was  worth  It 
He  used  his  spurs  so  sharply  that  the 
high-spirited  mare  snorted  angrily, 
and  plunged  away  at  her  most  furious 
pace.  It  was  not  an  unpleasant  ride. 
His  time  had  been  so  fully  occupied 
with  the  most  wonderful  girl,  that  he 
had  not  had  one  moment  to  think  how 
really  wonderful  she  was.  This  was 
his  chance  and  he  utilized  it  fully. 

His  business  partner  in  Brush  was 
shocked  at  Prince's  lack  of  interest 
in  a  matter  of  ten  thousand  dollars. 
He  wondered  if  perhaps  King  Devil 
had  not  bounced  him  up  more  than 
people  realized.  But  Prince  was  pliant, 
far  more  so  than  usual,  accepted  his 
partner's  suggestions  without  dissent, 
and  grew  really  enthusiastic  when  ho 
said  finally:  ^ 

"Well,  I  guess  that  is  all." 
Prince  shook  hands  with  him  then, 
seeming  almost  on  the  point  of  kissing 
him,  and  Ruby  was  whirling  down  the 
road  in  a  chariot  of  dust  before  the 
bewildered  partner  had  time  to  explain 
that  his  wife  was  expecting  Prince 
home  with  them  for  dinner. 

Prince  fell  from  the  saddle  in  front 
of  the  Bijou  and  looked  expectantly 
at  the  porch.  He  was  sentimental 
enough  to  think  it  must  be  splendid 
to  have  a  girl  waiting  on  the  porch 
when  one  got  home  from  any  place. 
Connie  was  not  there.  Well,  it  was  a 
good  thing,  he  was  grimy  with  dust 
and  perspiration,  and  Connie  was  so 
alarmingly  clean.  But  Carol  called 
him  before  he  had  time  to  escape. 

"Is  it  going  to  storm?"  she  asked 
anxiously. 

Prince  wheeled  toward  her  sharply. 
"Is  Connie  out  in  the  car?" 

"Yes,"  said  Carol,  starting  off  down 
the  road  in  a  vain  hope  of  catching 
sight  of  the  naughty  little  runaway  in 
the  grray  car. 
"When  did  she  go?"  he  asked. 
"About  eleven.     She  wasn't  coming 
home  until  after  dinner." 
"How  far  was  she  going?" 
"A  long  way,   she  said.     She  went 
that  direction,"  Oarol   pointed   out  to 
the  right. 

"Is  it  going  to  storm?"  asked  David, 
coming  up. 

"Yes,  it  is.  But  don't  you  worry, 
Mrs.  Duke.  I'll  get  her  all  right.  If 
it  turns  bad,  I  will  take  her  to  some 
little  village  or  farm-house  where  she 
can  stay  till  morning.  We'll  be  all 
right,  and  don't  you  worry." 

There  was  something  very  assuring 
in  the  hearty  voice,  something  con- 
soling in  his  clear  eyes  and  brosul 
shoulders.  Carol  followed  him  out  to 
his  horse. 

"Prince,"    she   said,    smiling    up   at 
him,  "you  vnll  get  her,  won't  you?"  " 
"Of  course  I  will.    You  aren't  worry- 
ing, are  you?" 

"Not  since  you  got  home,"  said 
Carol.  "I  know  you  will  get  her.  I 
like  you,  Prince." 

"Do  you?"  He  was  boyishly  pleased. 
"Does — does  David?" 

Carol  laughed.  "Yes,  and  so  does 
Julia,"  she  teased. 

Prince  laughed,  too,  shamefacedly, 
but  he  dared  not  ask,  "Does  Connie?" 
He  turned  his  horse  quickly  and 
paused  to  say,  "You'd  better  get  your 
husband  inside.  He  will  chill  in  spite 
of  the  rugs.  It  is  winter,  to-night. 
Good-by." 

"He  will  get  her,"  said  Carol  con- 
fidently, when  she  returned  to  David. 


"He  is  nice,  don't  you  think  so?  Maybe 
he  would  be  perfectly  all  right — in  the 
city.  Connie  could  straighten  him 
out." 

.  "Yes,  brush  off  the  dust,  and  give 
him  an  opera  hat  and  a  dinner  coat 
and  he  would  not  be  half  bad." 

"He  is  not  half  bad  now,  only — not 
exactly  our  kind." 

"Women  are  funny,"  said  David 
slowly.  "I  believe  Connie  likes  ^is 
kind,  just  as  he  is,  and  would  not  have 
him  changed  for  anything." 

At  first.  Prince  had  no  diflBculty  in 
following  the  wide  roll  of  Connie's 
wheels,  for  no  other  cars  had  gone  that 
way.  But  once  or  twice  he  had  to 
drop  from  the  saddle  and  examine  the 
tracks  closely  to  make  sure  of  her. 
Then  came  the  snow,  and  the  tracks 
were  blurred  out.  Prince  was  in 
despair. 

"Three  roads  here,"  he  thought 
rapidly.  "If  she  took  that  one  she  will 
come   to   Marker's   ranch,   and   be   all 


right  If  she  took  the  middle  road  she 
will  make  Brenton.  But  this  one.  it 
winds  and  twists,  and  never  gets  any 
place." 

So  on  the  road  to  the  left,  that  led 
to  no  place  at  all.  Prince  carefully 
guided  his  weary  horse,  already  be- 
ginning to  stumble.  He  sympathized 
with  every  aching  step,  yet  he  urged 
her  gently  *  to  her  best  speed.  Then 
she  slipped,  struggled  to  regain  her 
footing,  struck  a  treacherous  bit  of  ice, 
and  fell.  Prince  swinging  nimbly  from 
the  saddle.  Plainly  she  was  unable 
to  carry  him  farther,  so  he  helped  her 
to  her  feet  and  turned  her  loose,  push- 
ing  on  as  fast  as  he  could  on  foot 

Anxiously  he  peered  into  the  gather* 
ing  darkness,  longing  for  the  long  fiash* 
of  yellow  light  which   meant  Connie 
and  the  matchless  Harmer. 

Suddenly  he  stopped.  From  away 
over  the  hills  to  his  right  mingling 
with  the  call  of  the  coyotes,  came  the 
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Feeding  German  Coal  and  Steel  Centers 

Here's  another  letter  from  our  genial  friend — and  yours — Mr.  R.  W.  Bah 
derston,  of  Chester  Co.,  Penna.,  Secretary  of  the  Interstate  Milk  Producers* 
Association,  who  is  in  Germany  with  an  American  commission  that  is  help- 
ing feed  German  children.  We  are  sure  our  readers  are  sharing  our  keen  in- 
terest in  Mr.  Balderston's  first-hand  impressions  of  war-racked  Eua-ope  as  set 
forth  in  this  series  of  letters,  of  which  this  is  the  eighth. — Editoe. 

I  cannot  write  much  about  agricul 


ture  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  greatest 
industrial  areas  of  the  world.  We 
travel  in  any  direction  for  twenty-five 
miles  without  getting  out  into  any- 
thing that  looks  like  farming  country. 
The  coal  mines  and  steel  mills  make 
me  think  of  Pennsylvania,  but  there 
are  many  ways  in  which  I  cannot 
imagine  myself  at  home,  either  around 
Philadelphia,  pr  near  Pittsburgh,  or 
yet  up  in  Lehigh  county. 

The  coal  mined  here  is  partly  a  kind 
of  anthracite,  but  chiefly  bituminous  of 
a  good  grade.    Mines  are  under  all  the 
cities  and  the  big  culm  piles  are  a  fea- 
ture of  every  landscape.     In  the  more 
sparsely   settled   sections  between   the 
cities  there  Is  a  miners'  settlement,  or 
"colonle,"    around     each    mine    head. 
Since  one  mine  may  employ  4,000  men, 
this  makes  a  big  town  In  Itself.     The 
demand  for  coal  the  last  fifteen  years 
has  so  developed  the  region  that  there 
Is  no  part  of  this  whole  coal  country 
that  does  not  have  a  mine  which  Is  eat- 
ing away  at  the  supply  of  power  and 
heat  that  has  kept   Germany's   indus- 
tries going  on  such  large  dimensions. 
There  are  4,306,000  people  in  this  dis- 
trict, all  of  whom  are  consumers  and 
not  producers  of  agricultural  products. 
There  Is  enough  land  scattered  around 
for  gardens,  and  every  family  Is  keen 
to  have  one.     These  gardens  hold  the 
summer  vegetables  for  the  family,  but 
no    potatoes    to    speak    of,    nor   other 
things  for  winter  use,  because  they  are 
not  large  enough  and  the  soil  Is  not 
very    promising.     The   care  given   to 
them  would  put  to  shame  our  war  gar- 
dens at  home — but  I  cannot  say  I  ap- 
prove of  the  way  the  women  are  com- 
pelled to  work  in  these  plots.     With 
the  present  seven  or  eight-hour  day  the 
men   have  time  to  do  all  this   them- 
selves, but  the  habits  of  years  are  hard 
to  break,  and  formerly  the  men  made 
days   that    were   doubtless    much    too 
long.  The  roadsides  and  railroad  banks 
are  grazed  by  milch  goats  and  milch 
sheep,  which  are  the  only  sure  source 
of  fresh   milk  for  this  whole  region. 
All   winter  these  animals  must   have 
led  a  rather  precarious  existence — liv- 
ing on  potato  parings  and  such  other 


scraps  as  the  housewife  could  coJlect 
for  them.  Consequently  this  spring 
they  looked  woefully  thin  when  first 
they  came  out  of  the  cellar  or  kitchen 
where  they  had  spent  the  winter.  The 
sheep  did  not  show  It  so  much  until 
they  had  been  sheared  on  May  1st.  I 
have  not  found  out  what  amount  of 
milk  these  sheep  give  at  a  time,  but 
the  goats  are  of  a  well  bred  dairy  type. 
I  sometimes  think  they  would  average 
more  per  animal  than  the  poor  cows 
that  I  saw  during  the  winter  in  Schles- 
wig.  They  are  better  able  to  rough  it 
and*to  live  on  unsuitable  food. 

But  this  region  must  import  great 
quantities  of  food,  and  now  this  prob< 
lem  Is  difficult  because  the  Germans 
cannot  afford  to  buy  In  Holland  be- 
cause of  the  unfavorable  exchange.  We 
have,  therefore,  the  unusual  situation 
of  quantities  of  the  best  human  food — 
dairy  products — going  begging  not  a 
hundred  miles  away,  which  the  Hol- 
landers would  gladly  exchange  for 
coal,  and  not  enough  milk  in  Essen 
for  the  children  up  to  three  years  of 
age.  The  potatoes  and  the  flour  must 
come  from  east  Germany,  and  it  Is  only 
by  the  strictest  rationing  that  these 
staples  can  be  distributed  so  as  to  pro- 
vide each  family  with  some.  The 
ration  per  person  varies  but  will  aver- 
age 3  pounds  of  potatoes  and  2  pounds 
of  bread  per  week.  Formerly  the  Ger- 
man people  ate  about  7  pounds  of 
bread  and  all  the  potatoes  they  wanted. 
When  you  remember  that  these  people 
get  meat  only  one  meal  per  week  you 
realize  what  is  the  food  situation  in  a 
region  that  Is  supposed  to  be  furnish- 
ing coal  for  France  and  Germany  at 
top  speed.  Do  you  wonder  that  politics 
is  largely  a  question  of  food  and 
clothes  and  a  place  to  live  and  that  it 
does  not  take  much  to  start  a  large 
body  of  these  people  on  a  rampage? 

Essen-Ruhr,  May  6,  1920.. 


Pennsylvania  had  52  acres  of  alfalfa 
In  1899,  which  produced  72  tons  of 
hay;  4935  acres  In  1909,  with  a  yield 
of  9154  tons.  The  recent  co-operative 
acreage  survey  shows  an  estimated 
area  of  62.214  acres  and  production  oC 
176,773  tons. 
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Increasing  Manure's  Value 

In  o  der  to  get  the  maximum  ferti- 
lizing returns  from  a  ton  of  manure, 
it  should  be  reinforced,  or  its  applica- 
tion supplemented  with  acid  phosphate, 
rock  phosphate,  basic  slag  or  bone  meal, 
experience  of  good  farmers  has  shown. 
For  each  ton  of  manure  40  pounds  of 
acid  phosphate  or  80  pounds  of  rock 
phosphate  should  be  used.  A  ton  of 
manure  thus  treated  will  give  fully 
twice  the  returns  of  a  ton  of  untreated 
manure,  authorities  state.  Where  the 
manure  is  not  reinforced,  its  appli- 
cation may  be  accompanied  with  200 
to  400  pounds  of  acid,  bone  meal  or 
basic  slag. 

It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind,  further, 
the  fact  that  the  maximum  returns 
from  a  ton  of  manure  are  obtained 
from  light  applications.  That  is,  it  is 
better  to  make  frequent  light  appli- 
cations than  occasional  heavy  dressings. 

Six  tons  applied  twice  in  the  rota- 
tion should  be  possible  on  many  dairy 
farms.  Along  with  a  ton  of  limestone 
and  800  to  1000  pounds  of  acid  phos- 
phate, rock  phosphate,  bone  meal  or 
basic  slag,  this  gives  a  complete  and 
efficient  treatment,  widely  adapted  to 
soils  in  this  section. 

Another  important  factor  in  getting 
the  maximum  return  from  manure  is 
to  keep  it  from  exposure.  To  prevent 
this  loss  of  plant  food,  the  manure 
should  be  hauled  as  produced  directly 
to  the  field  and  spread,  or  else  stored 
in  a  covered  manure  shed  and  kept 
well  tramped.  It  is  known  that  manure 
loses  about  half  its  value  when  left 
exposed  in  the  barn. lot  through  a  six 
months*  period. 


Shrubs  Need  Pruning 

"Prune  the  spring  flowering  shrubs 
soon,"  says  the  floriculturist  at  the 
Ohio  State  University.  "If  one  notices 
the  spireas,  golden  bells,  weigellas, 
lilacs  and  bush  honeysuckles,  one  will 
see  that  the  blooms  have  appeared  up- 
on the  tips  of  the  branches  which  were 
produced  last  year.  Beneath  these 
flowers  there  are  strong  growing  shoots 
starting  at  the  present  time.  There- 
lore,  as  soon  as  the  shrubs  flnlsh 
blooming  they  should  be  pruned  back 
to  these  vegetative  shoots  in  order  that 
the  strength  of  the  bushes  may  cause 
long  shoots  to  bloom  next  spring.  The 
error  in  pruning  shrubs  has  been  to 
prune  before  they  bloom  rather  than 
after.  Prune  all  shrubs  after  they 
bloom,  thereby  insuring  good  flowers 
for  next  year." 


Pennsylvania's  Accredited  Herds 
Pennsylvania  has  Jumped  Into  third 
place  In  the  United  States  In  the  num- 
ber of  accredited  herds  of  cattle.  At 
a  conference  of  field  workers  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Agriculture,  an- 
nouncement was  made  that  during  the 
third  week  in  April,  Pennsylvania  had 
outdistanced  Maine  and  North  Dakota 
in  the  number  of  cattle  herds  officially 
pronounced  free  of  all  traces  of  tuber- 
culosis. 

But  two  states,  Minnesota  and  Vir- 
ginia, in  the  order  named,  still  lead 
Pennsylvania  in  the  number  of  ac- 
credited herds  and  Dr.  T.  B.  Munce, 
head  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try, declared  that  it  would  be  only  a 
short   time   until   Pennsylvania   stood 


at  the  head  of  the  entire  nation,  in 
this  respect.  Had  Pennsylvaaia  been 
given  credit  for  the  work  done  before 
the  accredited  plan  of  the  Federal 
government  was  adopted,  this  state 
would  have  led  the  country  months 
ago. 

With  the  tuberculosis  situation 
among  the  cattle  of  the  state  in  such 
excellent  shape,  the  bureau  is  now 
turning  its  attention  to  abortion  dis- 
eases. Abortion  diseases  cause  an  an- 
nual loss  to  farmers  and  stock  growers 
in  Pennsylvania  of  more  than  $1,000,- 
000  and  at  the  conference  of  field 
veterinarians  held  in  Harrisburg,  plans 
were  formulated  to  vigorously  combat 
this  type  of  disease  during  the  coming 
yeir. 

Clean  Infertile  Eggs  Never  Spoil 
A  clean  infertile  egg  will  never  rot. 
It  will  dry  up  if  left  in  the  sun  long 
enough,  but  there  will  be  no  odor  and 
no  decaying.  If  eggs  are  to  reach  the 
consuiper  as  a  clean,  wholesome  food 
the  rooster  must  be  eliminated. 


Nevrs  from  the  Breed  Associations 

The  forty-third  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  was 
held  on  May  12,  1920,  in  Chicago.  The 
Secretary  reported  that  18.8  per  cent, 
more  Guernseys  had  been  registered 
during  the  fiscal  year  1919-20  than  dur- 
ing the  previous  fiscal  year.  The 
transfers  show  a  gain  of  35.8  per  cent. 
A  total  of  167,458  Guernseys,  63,779  of 
which  were  bulls,  and  103,659  were 
cows,  have  been  entered  in  the  Herd 
Register.  Seven  hundred  and  eighty 
Guernseys  were  imported  during  the 
year,  664  from  the  Island  of  Guernsey, 
82  from  the  Island  of  Alderney,  and 
15  from  England. 

On  May  1,  1920,  473  breeders  in  33 
states  had  2125  cows  on  official  test,  a 
gain  of  74.2  per  cent,  over  the  corres- 
ponding date  one  year  ago.  The  Ad- 
vanced Register  contains  9186  records 
that  average  9042.91  pounds  of  milk 
and  452.57  pounds  of  butter  fat.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-one  names  have 
been  added  to  the  list  of  Advanced 
Register  bulls  during  the  year,  bring- 
ing the  total  up  to  1309.  The  mem- 
bership list  of  the  Club  contains  931 
names  of  active  members.  This  is  a 
gain  during  the  year  of  153  names. 
One  hundred  and  sixty-seven  new  mem- 
bers were  added  and  14  were  lost  by 
death  or  resignation. 

The  Holstein-Frlesian  Association  is 
offering  special  prizes  amounting  to 
$14,500  for  the  Holsteins  at  the  fairs 
this  year  and  have  issued  a  27-page 
bulletin 'telling  just  how  this  will  be 
distributed.  A  copy  may  be  obtained 
from  the  secretary  at  Brattleboro, 
Vermont 

The  third  combination  sale  of 
Guernseys,  conducted  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club,  was  held  at  Maple  Farm,  Mid- 
lothian, Illinois,  on  May  13.  1920.  One 
cow  sold  for  $17,700,  exceeding  the 
previous  record  for  Guernsey  females 
by  $5200.  Sixty-three  head  brought 
$123,760,  an  average  of  $1964;  ten  bulls 
averaged  $2330,  53  females  brought  an 
average  of  $1895.  Fourteen  head 
brought  over  $2000  each,  and  two  bulls 
and  nine  cows  brought  over  $3000  each. 

The  top  price  cow  was  W.  W.  Marsh's 


Imp.  Prospect's  Rose  des  Houards 
89003,  the  wonderful  cow  with  the  un- 
usual honor  of  being  the  National 
Dairy  Show  champion,  and  the  cham- 
pion of  her  class  in  butter  fat  produc- 
tion. She  was  purchased  by  F.  J. 
Rueping,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin. 


Homespun  Yam  from  Ithaca 

The  removal  of  tea,  chocolate  and 
cocoa  stains  has  puzzled  more  than 
one  housekeeper.  Did  you  ever  try 
soaking  the  stains  in  cold  borax 
water? 

The  steak  plank  dented?  Try 
placing  a  wet  pad  of  several  thick- 
nesses of  chees  cloth  or  muslin  on  the 
dent  and  covering  it  with  a  hot  iron. 
The  steam  sometimes  will  raise  the 
wood  fibers,  much  as  It  raises  the  pile 
of  velvet. 

The  parchment  papers  which  are 
wrapped  around  print  butter  one 
housekeeper  finds  Just  the  thing  for 
greasing  cake  tins. 

A  velvety  lawn  beautifies  any  home. 
E  7  is  a  bulletin  on  lawn  faking  the 
state  college  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  will 
send  you. 

System  In  doing  housework  Is  Just 
as  important  as  good  equipment;  the 
housekeeper  whose  work  "is  never 
done"  is  usually  the  one  who  never 
stops  to  plan  her  work. 

If  you.  put  down  your  eggs  in  a  solu- 
tion of  twelve  parts  of  water  to  one  of 
waterglass  you  should  have  no  trouble 
about  the  eggs  keeping — always  pro- 
viding you  have  clean,  fresh  eggs  to 
start"  with. 

Don't  despair  over  the  one  blemish 
on  an  otherwise  neatly-papered  wall. 
A  little  ingenuity  will  often  devise  a 
patch  which  cannot  be  detected.  In  the 
case  of  large  figured  papers  this  Is 
especially  tasy. 

A  convenience  which  many  kitchens 
lack  is  a  roll  of  heavy  brown  absorbent 
paper  placed  on  a  roller.  It  will  save 
many  times  the  washing  of  the  table 
top  or  molding  board,  and  it  is  a  real 
necessity  for  draining  fried  foods. 

Making  a  family  budget  helps  the 
family's  finances  little  unless  every 
effort  Is  made  to  stick  to  the  budget. 
Have  you  a  bulletin  on  budget  making 
which  the  New  York  college  of  agri- 
culture at  Ithaca  will  send  you?  It 
is  H  124. 

Monday  loses  most  of  Its  proverbial 
Indigo  hue  when  there's  a  washing 
machine  ready  to  be  lugged  into  the 
kitchen  from  the  woodshed.  And 
when  the  machine  can  be  hooked  up 
to  the  farm  electric  plant,  there  isn't 
any  blue  Monday! 

Have  you  wondered  why  the  substi- 
tution of  cocoa  for  chocolate  in  your 
recipes  has   not  always   been   success- 


ful? Perhaps  you  did  not  add  the  fat 
which  Is  lacking  In  the  cocoa.  About 
one-half  tablespoon  of  fat  for  each 
ounce,  or  one-quarter  cup,  of  cocoa 
should  usually  be  used. 

The  dooryard  is  part  of  the  home 
and  it  should  be  kept  looking  beauti- 
ful  no  less  than  the  inside  of  the  home. 


PHILADELPHIA 
SILOS  < 

4'x6*  Posts.  BmyelU 
•d  Doors,  Iron  L^d- 
der,  selected  mate- 
rial, strong  hoops. 
A  Real  Silo. 
Oponing  Roof  for 
a  full  Silo  without 
refilling. 

Ensilage    Cutters* 
Feed  Trucks, 
Wood  Tanks. 

Wrtts  tor  catlogus  ani 
prices. 

E.  F.  SCHLICTER  CO. 
10S.18thSLPhlla.Pa. 


GRIFnN  SILO  R 

An  nnobetruetive  Continaooi  open- 
ingr.  Doon  abioluteJy  tight  bat 
will  not  swell.  Permanent  eteel 
ladder  attached  to  front.  Every- 
thing flrat-eloas  and  prices  right. 
Prie*»  on  application 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 

Box  IS  HadMiirall«,N.V. 


DUROCS 


Bred  Mows 
and    SerTlee 

^__.^^..ii_^^-^>i^-^~  Boars.  Mall 
lOc.  stamps  for  book.  "How  to  Rnise  Hogs."  Visit 
our  farmn.  Enfield,  ('onn.  BWriEIiD  FARMS, 
470  II,  Hndaon  Terminal  Bnlldln**,  N.T. 

REG.  P.  CHINAS,  BERKSHIRES,  C.  WHITES, 

Large  strains,  all  aKe*.  Dialed  not  akin.  Bred  8ow», 
Service  Boars,  Lincoln  Service  Bucks,  Grade  Guewi- 
■ey  and  Holstein  Calves.    Collies  and  Beagle  Pupa. 

Send  itamp  for  priea  and  Circulart. 
P.  r.  HAM ILTOM.  CocliranTllle,  P». 

GUERNSEY  BUUS  ?^^  1,%'a^;*^  ^.%^^^ 

Brookmeads  Taurus  of  Bre»dabllkNo.47837and  Lang- 
water  Pollu  No.  62117.     Have  calves  and  jearlinga 
Will  be  priced  low.    Brkidabi-ik  Farm,  L.  H.  L«- 
Baron,  Mgr.,  P.  O.  Box  950.  WIlmlnKlon.  Dtl. 
< •-  ..   1 

ABCAIITIClll  straight,  solid  light  fawn  Jersfljr 
DCAUIirUL,  Bull,  8  months  old.  rich  In  tbs 
great  Noble  of  OaklandH  blood.  A  bargain  and  • 
prize.         W.  F.  HcSPABBAN.  FnmlM,  Pa. 

15  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS 

2  and  3  years  old,  IIM  each  for  the  lot.  Tuberculin 
tested.  Harry  W.Vail.  New  Miltofd,  Granite  Co.,  N.T. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES  SS^iSSy"*  '^'li 

be  priced  right.  Bbeidablik  Farm,  L.  H.  Lb- 
Baron,  Mgr.,  P.  O.  Box  950.  Wilmington,  Del. 

p/>0  CAI  C*  Registered  boar  pigs  old 
r  \Jrk    ^f\  k  C    enough    for    scrTlce.    HO, 

seni  on  approval,  also  sows,  Immuned. 

Harry  W.Vail.Nbw  Mii.roRD.ORAMOBCo.,N.T. 

nCD^CUIDCQ  Offer  a  few  choice  Reg.  Plga, 
D.DI\IVOrilI\.£a9  gjBO  ah  excellent  seveDteen- 
tuontb  old  Epochal  Rt-rvice  B<jar  reasonable. 

Woodalde  Farm,.  «>len  Bock,  Pa. 


ALL  DAY  DISPERSAL  SALE 

REa  GUERNSEY  AND  JERSEY  CATTLE  AND  REa 

BERKSHIRE  HOGS,  ETC. 

For  Mr.  FEUX  L.  HANLON,  AT  GREENORE  FARM 

On  Suqnneytown  Pike,  Penlljii,  Pa.,  on  Phila.  &  Allentown  Trolley,  2 
Mile*  Ambler  or  Penllyn  Station,  P.  &  R.  R^  20  Miles  North  from  PhUiu 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  26,  1920.  at  9  A.  M. 

2S  REG.  GlERNSEY  Cows  nnd  Helfera  and  5  Bulls.  Including?  10  head  of  Imported 
COW8.  The  herd  includefl  daugbtern  and  grunddaughters  of  Governor  of  the 
rhene.  Tolly's  Pride.  Golden  Noble's  Lnd,  May  King's  Laddie  of  Chllmark, 
Ftrllliant  of  the  Gree  11,  and  other  equally  good  Guernsey  sires,  and  from  dams 
of  thp  bo8t  Guernsey  lines.     3  cows  on  A.  R.  test. 

B  REG.  JEHMEY  Cows  and  Heifers,  and  2  Bulls.  Inc.  a  grandson  of  Noble  of  Oak- 
lands,  and  the  cow  Queen  Hugo  of  Belle  Farm,  390049,  just  finishing  .her 
R.  of  M.  test  with  a  fine  record. 

7  .GRADE  JERSEY  cows  and  heifers. 

All  cattle  tuborciilln  tested  May  0  and  7.  1920,  and  free  from  contagions  abortion. 

50  REG.  BERKSHIRE  hops.  Incl.  Epochal's  Herdmaster  262608,  a  son  of  Epochal ; 
Majestic  Leader  3d,  237961,  son  of  Grand  Leader  2d  and  grandson  of  Superbus, 
6  young  boars  sired  by  above.  Also,  Opportunity  237705.  and  approx.  40  head 
of  best  quality  bred  sows  and  gilts,  many  sired  by  above  hilars,  and  bred  to  the 
opposite  line.  Also  young  stock  from  spring  litters.  All  hogs  double  treated 
— spring  pips  single  treat(*d.  ^  ^  ^^^     ^.  , 

6  high-grade  I'eicheron  and  Civdesdale  mares,  fillies  and  2  horses.  iT>0  chickens, 
ducks,  geese  and  turke.vs.  29  Dorset  sheep  and  lambs.  Case  9-18  tractor.  Ford 
and  Plerce-Arrow  trucks.  Dodge  runabout,  5  H.  P.  motor,  2  gas  engines. 

or*  acres  of  growing  com,  oats  and  grass,  100  bu.  oats,  250  bu.  corn. 

3  hay  wagons,  cattle  wagoa,  3  manure  spreaders  and  complete  list  of  farm  machinery 
and  equipment.  • 

22  poultry  and  hog  houses — numerous  small   items. 

Mr.   Hnnlon   loaves  for  Australia  abotit   August  1st,  and   this  Is  a  complete 

dispersal  wUhout  reserve,  except  on  one  animal.     Lunch  served.     The  Greenore 

Farm  of  approx.  l.'>0  acres  Is  for  sale  as  n  whole  or  In  divided  form  or  will  rent 

the  mansion  place  of  53  acres  with  furnishings  of  dwelling.     Details  on  request. 

Detailed  cataloffue  tcith  full  pedigrees  of  all  anlmalu  mailed  on  request. 

H.  J.  DAGER,  Agent,  Ambler.  Pa. 
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Sunny  Slopes 

(Continued  from  page  202) 

unmistakable  honk  of  a  siren.  He  held 
his  breath  to  listen.  It  came  again,  a 
long  continued  wail,  in  perfect  tune 
with  the  whining  of  the  coyotes.  He 
turned  to  the  right  and  started  over 
the  hills  in  the  wake  of  the  call. 

Over  a  steep  incline  he  plunged,  and 
paused. 

"Thank  God,"  he  cried  aloud,  for 
there  he  saw  a  little  round  yellow  glow 
in  the  cloudy  white  mist,— the  Harmer 
Six,  and  Connie. 

He  shouted  as  he  ran,  that  she  might 
not  be  left  in  suspense  a  moment 
longer  than  need  be.  And  Connie  with 
numbed  fingers  tugged  the  curtain 
loose  and  leaned  out  in  the  yellow 
mist  to  watch  him  as  he  came. 

We  talk  of  the  mountain  peaks  of 
life.  And  poets  sing  of  the  snowy 
crest  of  life  crises,  where  we  look  like 
angels  and  speak  like  gods,  where  we 
live  on  the  summit  of  ages.  This 
moment  should  have  been  a  summit, 
yet  when  Prince  ran  down  the  hill, 
breathless,  exultant,  and  nearly  ex- 
hausted, Conilie,  her  face  showing 
peaked  and  white  in  the  yellow  glare, 
cried,  "Hello,  Prince,  I  knew  you'd 
make  it."  ,      ^ 

She  held  out  a  half-frozen  hand  and 

he  took  It  in  his. 

Car's  busted,"  she  said  laconically. 
"Won't  budge.  I  drained  the  water 
out  of  the  radiator." 

"All  right,  we'll  have  to  hoof  it,"  he 
said  cheerfully. 

He  relieved  her  of  the  heavier 
wraps,  and  they  set  out  silently 
through  the  snow,  Prince  still  holding 
her   hand.  „    , 

"I  am  awfully  glad  to  see  you,  she 
Baid  once,  in  a  polite  little  voice. 

He  smiled  down  upon  her.  "I  am 
kind  o'  glad  to  see  you,  too,  Connie." 

After  a  while  she  said  slowly,  "I 
need  wings.  My  feet  are  numb."  And 
a  moment  later,  "I  can  not  walk  any 
farther."  „  ^     ^  , , 

"It  Is  ten  miles  to  a  house,  he  told 
her  gravely.  "I  couldn't  carry  you  so 
far.  I'll  take  you  a  mile  or  so,  and 
you  will  get  rested." 

"I  am  not  tired,  I  am  cold.  And  if 
you  carry  me  I  will  be  colder.  You 
just  run  along  and  tell  Carol  I  am 
all  right—" 

"Run     along!       Why,     you     would 

freeze." 

"Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean." 
"There  is  a  railroad  track  half  a 
mile  over  there.  Can  you  make  that?" 
Connie  looked  at  him  pitifully.  "I  can 
not  even  lift  my  feet.  I  am  utterly 
Btuck.  I  kept  stepping  along,"  she 
mumbled  Indistinctly,  "  and  saying,  one 
more, — just  one  more, — one  more, — but 
the  foot  would  not  come  up, — and  I 
knew  I  was  stuck." 

Her  voice  trailed  away,  and  she 
bundled  against  him  and  closed  her 
eyes. 

Prince  gritted  his  teeth  and  took  her 
In  his  arms.  Connie  was  five  feet 
seven,  and  very  solid.  And  Prince 
himself  was  nearly  exhausted  with  the 
day's  exertion.  Sometimes  he  stag- 
gered and  fell  to  his  knees,  sometimes 
he  hardly  knew  if  he  was  dragging  i 
'  Connie  or  pushing  her,  or  If  they  were 
both  blown  along  by  the  wind.  Always 
there  was  the  choke  in  his  throat,  the 
blur  In  his  eyes,  and  that  almost  un- 
bearable drag  In  every  muscle.  A 
freight  train  passed — only  a  few  rods 
away.  He  thought  he  could  never 
climb  that  bank.  "One  more — one- 
more — one  more,"  mumbled  Connie  in 
his  ear. 

He  shook  himself  angrily.  Of  course 
he  could  make  that  bank,— If  he  could 
only  rest  a  minute, — he  was  not  cold, 
— Just  a  minute's  rest  to  get  his  breath 
again — a  moment  would  be  enough. 
God,  what  was  he  thinking  of?  It  was 
not  weariness.  It  was  the  chill  of  the 
niglit  that  demanded  a  moment's  rest. 
He  strained  Connie  closer  in  his  arms 
and  struggled  up  the  bank. 

At  the  top,  he  dropped  her  beside 
the  track,  and  fell  with  her.  For  a 
moment    the   fatal    languor   possessed 

hi™-  ,  .   ^^ 

A  freight  train  rounded  tne  curve 


and  came  puffing  toward  them.  Prince, 
roused  by  springing  hope,  clambered 
to  his  feet,  pulling  the  little  pocket 
flash  from  his  pocket.  He  waved  it 
imploringly  at  the  train,  but  It  thun- 


dered by  them. 

Resolutely  bestirring  himself,  he 
carried  Connie  to  a  sheltered  place 
where  the  wind  could  not  strike  her, 
and  wrapped  her  as  best  he  could  in 


hla  coat  and  sweater.  Then,  lowering 
his  head  against  the  driving  wind,  he 
plunged  down  the  track  in  the  face  ol 
the  storm.  "^ 

(To  be  continued) 


MAKING  THE  DAIRY 
PAY  BIGGER  PROFITS 

About   eighty-four  billion  pounds  of  milk  are 
produced  in  the  United  States  each  year. 
Of  this    total  the   butter    industry    consumes 
^  approximately  thirty -four  billion  pounds. 

But—approxr'^'itely  thirty  billion  pounds  of 
the  amount  devoted  to  butter-making  becomes 
skimmed  milk— having  practically  no  market  as 
human  food. 


I 


F  someone  should  come  to  you  and  say 
— "I  have  discovered  a  new  way  to  con- 
vert your  corn-husks  into  paper- pulp,  or — 
"I  can  make  a  new  fabric  from  your  wheat- 
straw,"  or — "I  have  found  a  commercial 
use  for  the  chaff  from  your  wheat,"  you 
then  would  suddenly  realize  the  value  of 
new  markets. 

In  such  manner  Hebe  comes  to  you  and 
says,  "I  have  created  a  new  and  more  prof- 
itable market  for  your  by-product,  skimmed 
milk.  I  have  done  this  by  restoring  to  the 
skimmed  milk  a  fat  content — the  elenjent  it 
lacks  to  make  it  more  desirable,  and  there- 
fore more  readily  salable  as  human  food,  for 
certain  purposes.  This  I  have  accom- 
plished by  scientifically  emulsifying  the  fat 
pressed  from  the  pure  white  meat  of  the 
cocoanut  with  the  skimmed  milk,  creating  a 
product  that  serves  in  the  home  as  an  auxil- 
iary to  the  daily  milk  supply  in  cooking  and 
for  baking." 

The  utilization  of  by-products  is  a  big 
problem  in  every  industry.  Gluten,  coal- 
tar,  gasoline  and  cotton-seed  were  valueless 
by-products  until  someone  found  a  com- 
mercial use  for  them.  Skimmed  milk  is  the 
big  by-product  of  the  dairies — thirty  billion 
pounds  of  it  are  produced  yearly. 

The  greater  part  of  this  by-product,  which 
science  tells  us  is  a  highly  nutritious  food, 
is  being  fed  to  stock,  when  according  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  it  could  be  used 


to  better  and  more  profitable  advantage  as 
human  food.  Hebe  points  the  way  to  mar- 
keting skimmed  milk  as  human  food.  It  is 
the  first  big  effort  in  this  direction. 

You  will  ask  the  question — How  is  Hebe 
to  benefit  the  dairy  farmer  who  is  not  near 
enough  to  a  Hebe  condensery  to  sell  his 
milk  there  ? 

Remember,  the  Hebe  industry  is  only  in 
its  infancy.  It  will  grow  with  every  can 
sold.  Every  bit  of  advertising  put  out  by 
The  Hebe  Company  will  exert  a  beneficial 
influence  on  the  dairy  product  market  as 
a  whole.  Witness  the  influence  on  the 
market  by  the  sale  of  nearly  four  billion 
pounds  each  year  to  the  ice-cream  manu- 
facturers. While  not  every  farmer  is 
within  shipping  distance  of  an  ice-cream 
factory,  yet  every  milk-producer  benefits 
by  the  demand. 

There  is  no  camouflage  about  Hebe.     It 
is  produced,  labeled,  advertised  and  mar- 
keted for  just  what  it  is — "A  Compound  of 
Evaporated  Skimmed  Milk  and  Vegetable 
Fat,"  for  cooking  purposes.    It  is  not  a  sub- 
stitute; it  is  not  an  imitation.     It  is  Hebe 
and  nothing  else.     Hebe  creates  a  distinct 
place  of  its  own,  separate  from  the  general 
class  of  dairy   products.     In   seeking  and 
finding  its  proper  place  in  the  market,  Hebe 
will  prove  a  substantial  benefit  to  the  entire 
dairying  industry,  increasing  the  general  uss 
of  dairy  products. 


You  wiU  be  interested  in  our  booklet,  "The  Missing  Third." 
Ask  us  to  send  you  a  copy.  There  is  no  charge  for  this. 
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Hogs  Make  Good  Corn  Harvesters 


WHERE  the  farmer  has  a  large  herd  of  feeding 
hogs  that  he  wishes  to  fatten  for  market  about 
the  time  corn  is  ready  to  go  Into  the  shock,  or  even 
a  little  sooner,  it  is  a  pretty  good  solution  of  the 
farm  labor  problem  to  let  the  hogs  do  some  of  the 
corn  harvesting  themselves.    This  practice  has  been 
becoming  more  popular  with  hog  breeders  each  sea- 
son, and  with  the  present  scarcity  and  high  cost  of 
farm  labor  we  feel  that  the  idea  will  be  found  more 
profitable  and  satisfactory  this  season  than  ever  be- 
fore.    By  proper  handling  a  herd  of  feeding  hogs 
can  be  made  to  fit  themselves  for  market  with  very 
little  labor,  and  at  no  more  risk  than  if  the  com 
was  harvested  and  fed  to  them  in  the 
usual  way.    If  the  hogs  are  not  allowed 
too  large  an  area  at  one  time  they  will 
not  waste  any  of  the  corn,  and  as  long 
as  any  sap  remains  in  the  stalk  will 
eat  the  fodder  as  well  as  the  corn. 

It  is  usually  safe  to  allow  the  hogs 
to  start  working  on  the  corn  as  soon 
as  it  is  well  past  the  milk  stage,  or 
about   the   time   the    grains   begin   to 
dent.     If  the  hogs  have  been  running 
on  pasture  and  are  not  accustomed  to 
grain  feeds  it  will  be  safer  to  do  a  lit- 
tle preliminary  feeding  before  turning 
them  into  the  field,  as  they  are  apt  to 
eat  too  much  when  not  accustomed  to 
It,  and  this  has  been  known  to  cause 
bowel  disorders.    When  this  Is  the  case 
It  is  best  to  begin  feeding  two  ^r  three 
Jerked  ears  of  corn  per  hog  for  about 
a  week  previous  to  the  date  when  the 


By  DANIEL  PROW  ANT 

hogs  are  turned  Into  the  field.  In  this  way  the  hogs 
become  gradually  accustomed  to  the  green  corn,  and 
no  bad  results  will  follow.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  keep 
a  box  of  charcoal  or  slack  coal  to  which  a  little  salt 
is  added  where  the  hogs  can  get  to  it  at  all  times, 
as  this  helps  to  keep  the  stomach  and  digestive 
organs  sweet  and  In  healthy  condition. 

It  Is  usually  best  not  to  allow  the  hogs  too  large 
a  territory  to  work  on  at  one  time.  There  are  sev- 
eral reasons  for  this.  If  the  hogs  are  allowed  to 
feed  on  too  large  an  acreage  they  will  likely  waste 


more  than  they  would  on  a  smaller  patch.     Also  it 
sometimes   happens  that  a  spell  of  extremely   wet 
weather  sets  ip  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  may 
make  It  necessary  to  bring  the  hogs  In  from  the 
field,  and,  of  course,  no  farmer  wants  a  10-acre  field 
half  eaten  up,  for  It  Is  extremely  difficult  to  harvest 
the  corn  after  it  has  ben  partly  hogged  down.    An- 
other reason  for  this  is  that  market  variations  may 
cause  the  owner  to  wish  to  sell  sooner  than  he  had 
planned  for,  and  if  this  happens  to  be  the  case  he 
does  not  wish  to  hold  his  hogs  and  watch  the  mar- 
ket drop  because  he  has  them  working  over  so  large 
an  acreage  that  it  will  take  them  ten  days  or  two 
weeks  longer  to  clean  it  up  properly. 
Most  farmers  in  this  section  prefer  to 
fence  off   about  what  thef  think  the 
hogs  can  clean  up  properly  in  a  week 
or  ten  days  time.    But  little  work  Is  re- 
quired to  do  this.    All  that  Is*necessary 
is    to    have    enough    woven    wire    hog 
fence  to  reach  across  the  field.  No  posts 
of  any  kind  are  needed  unless  the  own- 
er wishes  to  do  so,  and  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  stretch  the  fence,  as  it  is 
only  to  remain  for  a  short  time.    Sim- 
ply tie  the  hog  fence  to  the  fence  at 
one  side  of  the  field,  unroll   the  wire 
and  set  it  up  against  a  row  of  stand- 
ing corn  and  tie  it  to  the  fence  at  the 
far  side  of  the  field.     Then  take  some 
binder  twine  and  tie  the  top  and  bot- 
tom wires  to  the  corn  stalks  at  about 
every  third  or  fourth  hill,  or  about  the 
same  distance  if  the  corn  Is  sown  in 


< 
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drill  rows,  and  the  temporary  fence  is  complete.  It 
does  not  look  as  if  a  fence  of  this  kind  would  turn 
hogs,  but  it  will,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
have  all  they  can  eat,  and  are  too  lazy  to  make  any 
effort  to  get  out. 

When  the  hogs  have  cleaned  up  the  first  area  as- 
signed to  them  and  the  owner  wishes  to  have  them 
harvest  more  of  the  field,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
untie   and   roll   up  the   fence   and   repeat  the  first 
operation.     In  this  way  the  hogs  not  only  assist 
greatly  in  harvesting  the  corn  crop,  but  take  care 
of  themselves  at  the  same  time.    It  is  simply  a  little 
matter  of   instead   of   working  for  our 
live  stock  all  the  time,  make  them  work 
for  us  once  in  a  while.     An  additional 
matter  that  might  be  worth  mentioning 
is  that  a  system  of  this  kind  keeps  the 
soil  in  a  high  state  of  fertility  and  will 
produce  better  crops  in  years  to  come 
without  the  use  of  nearly  so  much  high 
priced  fertilizer  as  would  otherwise  be 
required,  as  every  bit  of  fertility  goes 
back  to  the  soil  at  once,  whereas  in  too 
many  cases  the  manure  |s  not  properly 
looked  after  if  the  stock  is  fed  in  feed- 
ing lots  or  about  the  barn,  and  much  of 
the  available  fertility  is  lost.    This  sys- 
tem of  feeding  will  work  just  as  well 
■with  rye  and  some  other  small  grains, 
such  as  barley  and  speltz,  and  should  be  followed 
one  year  after  another  if  results  in  the  way  of  soil 
fertility  are  wanted.  Ohio. 


seriously  reduced  in  1920,  chiefly  because  of  the  in- 
ability of  farmers  to  obtain  competent  labor,  high 
costs  and  the  attraction  of  high  wages  in  cities.  The 
state  lacks  24,900  farm  hands,  and  approximately 
4  4T  ABOR  is  still  continuing  to  leave  the  country,  11.537  farms  will  not  be  worked  this  summer,  a  de- 
and' all  third-class  accommodation  is  booked     crease  of  15.8  per  cent,  in  cultivated  lands  in  1920, 


Help  Wanted 

WILLIAM  H.  BARR 
President  the  Inter-Racial  Council 


up  until  the  end  of  July.  The  Red  Star  Liner  Lapland 
leaving  tomorrow  for  Antwerp  and  the  American 
Liner  Manchuria  sailing  on  the  same  date  have 
1,700  passengers  each  in  the  steerage." — New  York 
Times,  May  7th. 
From  all  parts  of  the  country  comes  the  call  for 


The  reduction  of  potato  acreage  threaten*  a  shortage.    Don't  neglect  epraying 

agricultural  labor  "Help  wanted,"  is  the  general 
cry.  The  farmer  is  shorthanded,  and  unless  he  gets 
relief  we  may  all  go  hungry  before  long.  From 
such   widely  separated   fields  as  the  cotton  planta- 


Practical  Forestry 

CLIFFORD  E.  DAVIS 

STRIPPED  of  its  technicality  and  long  drawn  out 
preamble,  the  renewing  of  our  timber  supply, 
now  nearing  the  vanishing  point,  is  easy  if  every 
farmer  will  five  a  few  odd  days  to  the  work  when 
the  weather  prevents  other  farming  operations.     On 
every  farm  there  are  steep  hillsides,  odd  nooks 
and  untllUble  areas  where  a  few  trees  can   be 
grown.    Never  mind  if  you  never  live  to  see  the 
trees  become  saw-logs;   the  fun  of  seeing  them^ 
grow,    and    knowing   that   you    ate   leaving   the 
world   better  off  is  a  lot  of  satisfaction  to  the 
normal  man. 

The  chief  timber  wanted  is  oak,  walnut,  elm, 
etc.  A  walnut  planted  a  few  inches  deep  will 
grow  a  foot  high  in  a  year.  A  quicker  way  is  to 
hunt  out  and  transplant  straight  young  shoots 
from  the  woods  and  fields.  Often  in  plowing,  fine, 
well-rooted  young  trees  have  to  be  dug  up  and 
thrown  away,  when  they  should  have  been  trans- 
planted in  the  fall  or  early  spring.  I  have  seen 
tons  of  fine,  thrifty  young  trees  of  all  kinds,  from 
two  to  six  feet  tall,  thrown  in  brush  piles  and 
burned. 

.  Along  all  public  roads  trees  should  be  set  at 
intervals  for  shade.  ^  In  my  county  we  once  had 
a  fool  road  supervisor  who  cut  down  all  shade 
trees  on  both  sides  of  the  road  for  ten  feet  back, 
for  miles,  and  in  summet  a  hotter,  more  fiy-ln- 
fested  road  for  tired  horses  never  was.  The 
shadeless  pasture  has  the  milkless  cows;  and  the 
treeless  streamlet  is  the  waterless  run  in  hot 
weather.  There  really  ought  to  be  a  law  com- 
pelling the  farmer  to  set  or  plant  at  least  ten 
trees  each  year. 

Practical  forestry  does  not  stop  at  setting  trees, 
but  goes  on  to  the  prevention  of  forest  fires,  care- 
less burning  of  brush  and  refuse  in  the  fields, 
keeping  cattle  out  of  the  wood-lot,  the  cutting 
out  of  dead  timber  and  the  elimination  of  all  waste 
in  discarded  tree  tops,  stumps,  old  logs,  etc.  When 
the  average  farmer  wants  fire-wood  he  cuts  green 
timber  regardless  of  its  commercial  or  economic 
worth,  when  the  myriad  old  logs,  dead  timber, 
stumps  and  crooked  saplings  would  not  only  bum 
better,  make  a  hotter  fire  and  save  the  growing  tim- 
ber, but  would  make  available  potash  of  what  would 
otherwise  be  a  waste. 

Again,  the  treeless  farm  Is  the  birdless  one,  and 
also  the  one.  swarming  with  bugs,  worms,  etc.,  for 

(CoadndMi  on  »m«  Z\Q) 


as  compared  with  1919.  Many  acres  are  being  seed- 
ed down,  and  in  practically  every  section  crops  are 
planted  that  entail  the  least  amount  of  work  to  har- 
vest. Dairy  production  in  the  last  year  has  de- 
creased 11.3  per  cent.,  while  not  a  county  reported 
any  increase  in  dairy  cows  and  diarymen  are  reduc- 
ing their  herds. 

The  South  is  likewise  shorthanded ;  in 
Alabama  and  Georgia  whole  plantations 
will  not  be  put  under  cotton  this  season 
but  will  be  planted  to  velvet  beans  which 
will  be  plowed  under  for  fertilizer.  One 
reason  for  this  program  is  the  actual 
scarcity  of  labor,  and  another  is  the  ex- 
treme independence  of  the  workers.  It 
is  said  that  some  wealthy  planters  have 
refused  to  consid'er  the  alleged  exorbi- 
tant demands  from  their  help  and  have 
put  thousands  of  acres  under  cover 
crops.  Similar  conditions  are  reported 
from  Mississippi. 

From  the  northeastern  states  comes 
the  same  call  for  help.  Although  sea- 
sonal conditions  were  favorable  for  a  good  produc- 
tion of  maple  sugar,  thousands  of  trees  in  Vermont 
went  untapped  this  year  because  of  the  shortage  of 
farm  labor.  Never  before  have  the  farmers  been  so 
anxious  to  make  a  good  sugar  production,  but  in 


tions  of  Alabama  and  the  maple  sugar  groves  of     ..   _  _       _ 

Vermont,  from  the  wheat  fields  and  the  dairy  farms,     most  cases  they  were  prevented  from  tapping  their 
the  need  is  the  same;   the  lack  of  strong  muscles     full  number  of  trees  because  of  the  inability  to  t^e 
and  willing  hands  is  curtailing  production  on- the 
farm.  » 

Probably  every  farmer  who  reads  this  statement 
will  admit  that  he  is  in  the  same  situation,  that  he 
could  get  more  land  under  cultivation  or  produce 


Strong,  n€>t  only  in  odor,  hut  in  food  and  money  value 

more  bushels  to  the  acre  if  he  knew  where  to  get  a 
few  able-bodied  men  to  roll  up  their  sleeves  and 
help  him  out. 

What  the  reader  may  not  know  Is  that  this  is  a 
national  condition.  AM  parts  of  the  country  are 
bidding  against  each  other  for  workers  and  more 
workers,  and  this  applies  to  Industry  as  well  as 
agriculture. 

Just  to  indicate  how  every  section  of  the  country 
has  been  hit  by  the  scarcity  of  farm  hands,  I  will 
summarize  a  few  pfess  reports  that  have  come  to 
my  attention:  Farm  production  in  Michigan  will  be 


care  of  them  all  with  the  labor  available.    Generally 
speaking,  operations  were  limited  to  what  the  farm- 
ers could  manage  with  the  labor  of  themselves  and 
their  famtties. 
While   there    is    serious    shortage    In    the   cities, 
twenty-four  thousand  vacant  houses  were  found 
!     on  farms  in  New  York  State.    This  indicates  that 
35,000  men  and  boys  have  left  the  farm  in  the 
course  of  the  year  to  enter  other  industries. 

Similar  descriptions  of  curtailed  production 
were  given  at  the  recent  National  Conference  on 
Immigration  in  New  York,  called  by  The  Inter- 
Racial  Council.  At  this  gathering  of  bankers,  In- 
dustrial men,  farmers,  educators  and  leaders  of 
the  foreign-born  groups,  the  requirements  of  the 
farmer  were  presented  by  employers  of  agricul- 
tural labor. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Seabrook  said :  "The  Seabrook  Farms 
Company  has  about  three  thousand  acres  of  land 
in  Southern  Jers'ey  which  they  farm  intensively. 
They  have  employed  In  the  past  about  three  hun- 
dred men  and  women,  about  70  per  cent,   men 
and  30  per  cent,  women.     Because  of  additional 
acreage,   about  fifteen   hundred,   they   will   need 
five    hundred    men    and    women.      In    acquiring 
these  fifteen  hundred  acres,  this  company  pur- 
chased forty  farms  from*  forty  different  farmers, 
and   in   every   instance  the  farm  was   occupied, 
prior  to  purchase,  by  its  owner,  and  the  reason 
those  farms  were  sold  was  not  because  of  an  ex- 
cessive price,  but  because  the  owner  of  the  farm 
realized'  the    difficulties    of   the   labor    question. 
We  know  that  this  year  the  farm  production  will 
be  at  least  80  per  cent,  below  that  of  last  year. 
You  do  not  want  to  buy  our  produce  on  a  basis 
of  production  on  your  time — city  time  and  wages. 
You  will  either  have  to  buy  it  that  way,  or  you 
will  have  to  help  us  get  more  labor." 
The  solution  of  this  problem  was  indicated  in  Mr. 
Seabrook's    statement:    "We   have    found    that   the 
Italian,  the  German  and  In  some  cases  the  Jew,  have 
not  only  been  good   men  in  our  employ,  but  they 
remain  with  us  and  are  successful;  they  save  their 
money,  and  as  a  result  of  this  employment  we  have 
In  our  country  ^hundreds  of  Italian,  Jewish  and  Ger- 
man farmers  owning  their  own  farms  and  working 
their  own  farms  with  help  of  their  families." 

Another  practical  farmer,  Mr.  M.  J.  Peck,  of  Mara- 
thon, N.  Y.,  said~!  "I  have  employed  in  the  last  few 

(Concluded  on  p«ve  208) 
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"t-ttE   are   still   receiving  ofccasional   letters  from 
W    readers  asking  for  literature  on  the  Victorious 
Life,    concerning  which   we   wrote  in  this   column 
several  times  some  months  ago.    These  letters,  like 
the  many   received   at  the   time  the  editorials  ap- 
peared,  breathe  a  consciousness  of  an   incomplete- 
ness in  the  Christian  experience  of  the  writers,  a 
lack  of  the  joy   of   victory  which  they  some  way 
feel   should   be  theirs.     So   strongly  and   earnestly 
have  these  friends  expressed  their  longing  for  the 
experience  of   real   victory   in   their  lives  that   we 
are  emboldened  to  offer  Tl  suggestion  that,  even  at 
the  expense  of  great   fnconvenlence  and  very^con- 
Elderable   sacrifice,  they  take  Advantage  of  an   op- 
portunity which  presents  itself  right  now  to  get  to^ 
the  bottom  of  this  wonderful  truth  of  complete  vie-* 
tory  in  Christ  which  is  theirs— and  ours— for  the 

taking. 

During  this  month  occurs  the  a^mual  Victorious  Life 

Conference  at  Stony  Brook,  Long  Island   (53  miles 
east  of  New  York  City).     It  was  attendance  at  this 
conference   last  year  that   inspired  the   articles   i% 
this  column  above  referred  to,  and  opened  up  an 
experience  for  the  writer  more  wonderful  and  satis- 
fying than  anything  he  had  ever  known  before.    Be- 
cause last  year  the  accommodations  available  were 
not  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  many  who  wished 
to  attend,  there  will  this  year  be  two  conferences 
Instead   of   one;    the   first   will   open   on    Saturday, 
July    17th    and    close    the    following    Friday,    July 
23rd;  the  second  will  begin  on  Saturday.  July  24th 
and  'continue    until    Friday,    July    30th;    the    pro- 
gramme  of  the  first  conference  will  be  practically 
duplicated  in  the  second. 

Of  course,  this  Is  a  busy  season  of  the  year  for 
every  member  of  a  farmer's  family,  but  we  can 
think  of  a  number  of  circumstances  under  which  a 
way  could  be  found  to  spare  one  member  of  the 
family  even  at  this  time.  Could  anything  so  fully 
Justify  a  sacrifice  of  time  and  convenience  as  an 
opportunity  to  open  up  for  the  whole  family  a  new 
experience  of  victory  and  joy  In  life  that  Is  real 
and  enduring?  Then,  too.  it  may  be  hard  to  spare 
the  money  for  this  trip,  but  if  it  can  be  managed  in 
any  way  (and  the  expense  of  attendance  at  these  con- 
ferences is  comparatively  small)  the  writer  feels 
confident  It  will  prove  the  best  investment  that  any 
one  of  ovr  readers  has  ever  hade.  ^ 

Can't  it  be  mauaged,  then,  to  send  a  delegate  from 


Co-operative  Dairymen 

DAIRYMEN  everywhere  will  watch  with  gre^t 
interest  the  development  and  success  of  the 
project  just  announced  by  the  officers  of  the  Dairy- 
men's League,  Inc. 

It  seems  that  twelve  farmer  owned  country  milk 
plants  are  already  being  operated  by  the  Dairymen's 
League  Co-Operatlve  Association,  Inc.,  which  Is  the 
name  of  the  organization  formed  to  carry  out  this 
project,  and  campaign^  are  under  way  to  buy  ex- 
isting plants  or  to"  build  new  ones  in  thirteen  widely 
separated  sections  in  League  territory,  most  of  them 
being  in  New  York  State,  of  course.  The  new 
projects  call  for  raising  nearly  $4,000,000.  Most  of 
this  amount  at  the  outset,-  and  eventually  all  of  it, 
will  be  subscribed  by  the  farmers  themselves  in 
the  vai'ious  localities. 

This  co-operative  plan  Is  financed  by  a  "revolving 
fund"  method.     The  farmer  upon  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Association'  receives  certificates  of  Indebt- 
edness   bearing   6    per   cent,    interest,    for   the    full 
amount  he  subscribes.     These  certificates  are  pay- 
able in  equal  Installments  of  20  per  cent,  each  year 
for  five  years.     During  this  period  just  enough  is 
set  aside  from  the  amount  due  each  farmer  for  the 
milk  he  delivers,  to  retire  his  certificates  with  the 
Interest,  as  they  become  due.    As  security  for  theso 
deductions,  which  In  reality  are  loans  to  the  Associa- 
tion, new  certificates  of  Indebtedness  payable  with 
interest  in  five  years,  are  issued  to  the  producer.    - 
Thus  at  the  end  of  the  first  five  years  he  has  re- 
ceived back  all  the  money  he  originally  invested,  to- 
gether  with    Interest,    which   totals   $180   for   each 
?1,000.     He  has,  of  course,  been   receiving,  during 
this  time,  for  his  milk  what  it  is  worth  to  the  Asso- 
ciation,   less    the    aAount-   deducted    to    retire    the 
annual  certificates  and  InterAt  charges.     . 

From  this  time  on  the  farmer's  investment  really 
consists  of  a  portion  of  his  milk,  which  he  has  put 
into  the  business.  He  holds  securities  for  this  and, 
of  course,  he  gets  his  share  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
co-operative  concern. 

The  plants  include  milk  shipping  stations,  butter 
and  cheese  factories  and  places  for  the  manufacture 
of  condensed,  powdered  and  evaporated  milk  and 
other  milk  products,  the  scope  depending  on  the 
needs  of  each  locality.  The  Intention,  we  understand. 
Is  to  go  slowly  and  develop  the  plan  one  plant  at  a 
time  and  to  establish  plants  only  in  those  sections 
where  the  best  Interests  of  the  farmers  require 
them.  This  is  wise,  as  the  great  factor  in  a  project 
of  this  kind  is,  of  course,  good,  efficient  manage- 
ment, sufficiently  conservative  not  to  try  to  do 
things  too  fast. 


ol  th^various  transportation  facilities  for  receiving, 
marketing  and  handling  food;  also  It  believes  in 
making  an  end  to  unnecessary  price  fixing  and  ilk 
considered  efforts  arbitrarily  to  reduce  prices  onl 
fdrm  products. 

Satisfactory  as  these  pledges  are,  we  believe  the 
real  significance  of  the  farmers'  recognition  lies  in 
the   opening   paragraph,    which   reads: 

"The  farmer  is  the  backbone  of  the  Nation* 
National  greatness  and  economic  independence  de- 
mand a  population  distributed  between  industry  and 
the  farm  and  sharing  on  equal  terras  the  prosperity 
which  is  wholly  dependent  on  the  efforts  of  both. 
Neither  can  prosper  at  the  expense  of  the  other  with- 
out inviting  joint  disaster." 

The  farmer  does  not  go  to  Washington  to  seek 
favors  or  special  privileges.  All  he  wants  is  a 
square  deal.  He  does  not  ask  to  have  the  laws 
i^ade  in  his  favor,  but  he  is  tired  of  beinfe  ignored 


w^en  th^  are  made.  He  is  tired  of  the  old  idea 
that  industry  Is  the  only  thing  to  be  considered,  and 
that  the  farmer  will  get  along  by  himself— just  be- 
cause he  always  has.  As  long  as  people  live  on  food 
he  is  at  the  very  least  an  equal  partner  In  the  gen- 
eral scheme  of  things  and  there  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  accept  anj^other  position. 

They  were  fair  with  the  farmer  at  Chicago.  We 
hope  they  will  do  as  well  at  San  Francisco. 


The  Backbone  of  the  Nation 

THERE  is  much  slgnlttcance  in  the  tribute  paid 
to  the  farmer  in  the  platform  of  the  Republican 
party— the 'only  one  of  the  two  great  parties  which 
has  held  its  convention  at  the  time  this  is  written. 
Six  farmers'  planks  were  presented  for  considera- 
tion to  the   platform  committee  of  the  convention 
by  accredited  representatives  of  the  National  Board 
of  Farm  Organizations.    Four  of  these  were  prompt- 
ly adopted  in  practically  the  same  words  in  which 
they  were  offered.     The  other  two  asked  that  the 
party   pledge  effective  national   control   over  inter- 
state combinations  of  capital  engaged  In  manufac- 
turing,   transportation    and    distribution    of    food, 
farm     products,     etc.,     and     that     agriculture     be 
accorded    the    same    consideration    in    tariff    leg- 
islation   as    is    accorded    to    other    interests.    The 
latter     of     these     is     treated     very     satisfactorily 
In     the     International     trade     and     tariff     plank 
when  a  pledge  is  made  for  the  "preservation  of  the 
home  market  for  American  labor,  agriculture  and 
Industry."     Furthermore,  the  party  goes  on  record 
as  believing  In  a  national  Inquiry  (which  must  natu- 
rally come  before  a  "control")  on  the  co-ordination 


A  farmer  who  has  faith  in  his  calling  even  when 
many  problems  perplex  is  the  one  who  is  most  likely 
to  succeed. 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

Rabies  or  hydrophobia  in  animals  is  a  disease 
greatly  feared  by  all  of  us,  but  positively  recognized 
and  understood  by  but  few.  Let's  not  raise  the  cry 
•of  "mad  dog"  when  there  is  none,  or  fail  to  know 
one  when  he  is  among  us,  since  our  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  offers  an  authoritative  treatise  on  the 
subject.  A  revision  of  Farmer's  Bulletin  No.  449 
has  recently  been  issued  and  may  be  had  for  the 
asking. 

A  lot  of  farmers  will  be  glad  to  know  of  a  new 

bulletin   concerning   "The   Stable  Fly."   telling  how 

to    prevent    the    annoyance    and    live    stock    lossea 

chargeable  to  this  pest.     It's  Farmers'  Bulletin  No. 

^1097—21  pages,  fully  illustrated. 

Many  eastern  farmers  who  have  been  thinking  oC 
raising  sheep  but  have  hesitated  because  of  a  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  necessary  equipment  for  this 
branch  of  animal  husbandry  and  its  expense  will  wel- 
come the  full  Information  on  the  subject  contained 
in  the  newly  revised  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  810, 
"Equipment  for  Farm  Sheep  Raising."  It  contains 
pictures  of,  and  plans  lor,  barns,  open  sheds,  hay 
and  grain  racks,  lambing  pens  and  creeps,  fences 
and  hurdles  and  miscellaneous  equipment. 

"Selecting  a  Farm,"  while  a  bulletin  primarily  in- 
tended for  the  prospectjive  purchaser,  may  be  read 
with  profit  by  the  present  owner  of  a  farm  or  the 
prospective  seller.  It's  a  good  thing  to  know  how 
one's  farm  measures  up  to  the  requirements  of  the 
wise  buyer,  and  a  bulletin  of  this  sort  is  a  guide  to 
what  improvements  on  our  property  and  in  the 
neighborhood  enhance  the  value  of  our  investment. 
It  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1088;  27  pages  and  sev- 
eral illustrations. 

"Fire  Prevention  and  Fire  Fighting  on  the  Farm." 
Have  we  all  exhaustively  studied  this  vital  subject 
and  made  careful  preparations  to  head  off  this 
enemy  and  to  fight  him  If  he  gets  by  our  first  line  of 
defence?  If  not.  today  Is  the  day  to  write  for  Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  No.  904  and  start  a  campaign  of  pre- 
paredness. 

,  Any  of  the  foregoing  farmers'  bulletins  may 
be  obtained  free  by  addressing  the  Division  of 
Publication.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Under  the  title  "Cull  the  Flock."  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
(Madison)  issues  an  illustrated  guide  to  poultry 
raisers  to  cutting  the  bonders  out  §f  the  yard.  It  Is 
worth  careful  study.  If  you  write  the  Station  for  it, 
ask  for  Circular  No.  123. 
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Grading  Vegetables  for  Market 

CHA8.  A.  UMOSELLE. 

Every  year  sees  the  work  of  grading 
cutting  a  larger  figure  in  the  work  of 
marketing  vegetables  than  it  did  be- 
fore. Grading  was  once  unknown.  To- 
day the  producer  of  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles is  following  close  upon  the  trail 
of  the  manufacturer  who  long  ago 
realized  the  necessity  of  uniformity. 
The  citrus  people  took  the  lead  in 
this.  The  western  apple  shippers  were 
next,  with  the  vegetable  shippers  close 
upon  their  heels.  The  progressive  mar- 
ket gardeners  are  now  awake  to  the  fact 
that  two  gnarled  cucumbers  cut  the 
price  of  the  whole  package.  Hundreds 
of  growers  are  still  asleep. 

Every  man  and  every  community 
must  make  its  own  plan  of  grading. 
What  suits  one  market  does  not  suit 
another.  Many  are  discouraged  in  set- 
ting the  standard  high  because  the  low- 
er grades  are  becoming  increasingly 
difficult  to  sell.  We  had  to  discard  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  second 
grade  tomatoes  at  our  farm  the  past 
season,  but  it  paid.  At  one  time  ordi- 
nary run-of-the-fleld  fruit  was  bringing 
fifty  cents  a  basket.  Our  primes  sold 
at  ^1.50  and  seconds  at  thirty-five  cents. 
Seconds  are  not  wianted  in  large  quan- 
tity on  most  markets.  Many  Iwld  that 
the  moral  of  this  is,  "Don't  grade.  If 
the  consumer  doesn't  want  seconds, 
make  him  take  them  with  the  best." 
But  the  true  moral  is,  "Don't  grow 
seconds."  Of  course,  there  will  be  some 
inferior  fruit,  but  if  by  selecting  a  well 
bred  strain  of  a  good  variety,  and  by 
giving  the  best  of  culture,  we  can  re- 
duce the  seconds  to  very  low  propor- 
tions, we  will  not  mind  leaving  a  few 
culls  in  the  field. 

One  of  the  most  common  mistakes 
In  grading  is  in  reducing  the  standards 
when  the  price  drops.  When  markets 
are  glutted  the  question  ceases  to  be 
one  of  securing  a  high  price,  but  it  be- 
comes a  question  of  moving  the  crop 
or  letting  it  rot.  People  continue  to 
use  the  product,  and  that  in  large  quan- 
tities. They  are  willing  to  pay  a  price 
which  will  cover  marketing  cost  and  a 
good  share  of  production,  but  the  ques- 
tion is,  which  grower  sells  and  which 
does  not?  Naturally,  the  one  with  the 
best  sells.  The  following  appearing  in 
our  trade  papers  last  season,  furnishes 
good  evidence  on  this  point:  "Lettuce 
from  state  points  has  been  in  free  re- 
ceipt, and  much  has  been  sold  for  less 
than  charges.  Fancy  heavy-headed 
stock  is  worth  $1.00  to  $1.50  a  bushel, 
but  average  grades  neglected  at  fifty  to 
seventy-five  cents  a  package."  The 
time  of  over-supply  is  the  time  when 
grading  counts.  The  grower  has  es- 
tablished his  trade  on  a  basis  of  quality, 
and  by  maintaining  that  basis  he  is 
able  to  hold  on  while  the  other  fellow 
drops  out.  Moreover,  Mr.  Grader  still 
holds  the  trade  when  the  market  picks 
up. 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  maintain  a 
standard  of  grading.  One  naturally 
desires  a  maximum  of  primes  and  a 
minimum  of  seconds,  and  he  even  un- 
consciously tends  downward.  With 
brired  help,  the  problem  is  much  more 
difficult.  The  first  essential  is  to  form 
a  mental  image^  of  the  standard  for 
each  grade,  working  it  ofTt  carefully 
and  making  it  neither  too  high  nor  too 
low*    Fix  these  standards  as  far  as  pos- 


sibl^u»y  the  use  of  sizing  boards  and 
the  like.  Constant  and  rigid  inspection 
is  then  necessary.  New  Jersey. 


Help  Wanted 

(Concluded  from  page  206) 

years  from  25  to  100  hands.  Up 
to  three  years  ago  I  had  no  trouble  in 
getting  labor,  as  I  paid  even  more  than 
the  other  farmers  in  that  locality,  and 
the  men  r  hired  seemed  to  realize  that 
they  could  get  more  with  me  than  they 
could  in  the  city,  after  paying  all- the 
city  expenses. 

"Three  years  ago' I  went  out  of  the 
farming  business  and  until  the  last 
year  have  been  out  of  it.  Now  I  have 
taken  ^ver  the  Lovell  Farms  as  mana- 
ger. I  have  three  hundred  and  fifty 
head  of  cattle,  and  just  enough  to  bare- 
ly keep  that  dairy  going.  I  haven't 
men  enough,  however,  to  raise  the  nec- 
essary crops  to  keep  the  dairy  this  com- 
ing winter.  If  you  can't  arrange  to  give 
the  farmer  the  help  to  grow  his  crops, 
you  are  going  to  hear  about  it  later." 

Now  what  are  we  going  to  do  about 
it?  To  cut  down  production  on  the 
farm  would  be  a  national  calamity.  It 
would  be  little  short  of  economic 
suicide. 

What  other  remedies  can  be  found? 

Various  solutions  have  been  pro- 
posed. A  prominent  industrial  statis- 
tician declares  that  "Labor  is  short. 
Such  figures  as  we  have  indicate  a  de- 
gree of  employment  almost  up  to  the 
busiest  month  of  the  war.  It  is  going 
to  be  that  way  until  depression  hits  us. 
Then  we  are  going  to  have  the  normal 
unemployment  figure  from  5  to  8  per 
cent.,  and  perhaps  even  calamity  per- 
centages running  to  10  to  15  per  emit. 
Returning  prosperity  is  going  to  again 
give  us  nearly  our  present  labor  short- 
age. It  is  going  to  be  a  permanent  fea- 
ture of  American  industry  in  prosper- 
ous times." 

His  solution  is  the  use  of  labor-sav- 
ing machinery.  The  plan  has  merit, 
but  remember  that  it  Is  going  to  take 
lots  of  time  to  produce  that  machinery, 
and  much  labor  will  he  required  to 
manufacture  it  and  distribute  it.  And 
labor  is  short.  Another  solution  of  the 
problem  is  this:  The  Council  of 
Natioflal  Defense  is  reported  to  have 
urged  the  curtailment  of  non-essential 
Industries  through  government  action, 
in  order  to  divert  labor  to  farm  work. 
Among  these  "non-essential"  industries 
was  included  road  building. 

If  such  a  vitally  important  work  as 
road  building  is  classed  as  "non-essen- 
tial," It  can  be  seen  that  such  a  pro- 
posal might  result  in  confusion  and 
disturbance  of  business  that  would 
make  the  cure  worse  than  the  disease. 

Now  as  to  the  real  remedy.  A  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  labor  shortage 
on  the  farm  was  brought  out  at  the 
National    Immigration    Conference,    a 

« 

remedy  which  is  so  logical  and  prom- 
ises to  be  so  effective  that  every  em- 
ployer of  labor  will  want  to  consider  It. 
Brlefiy,  it  is  to  encourage  the  right  sort 
of  immigration  and  make  America  a 
desirable  place  for  the  immigrant.  We 
can  make  the  immigrant  want  to  stay 
here  and  help  build  up  the  country 
only  by  a  complete  change  of  heart 
toward  the  foreign  born. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  cease  call\pg  the 
immigrant  worker  by  such  names  as 
"hunkle"  or  "wbp."  It  is  still  better  to 
cease  to  think  of  him  In  that  way. 


When  we-stop  to  consider  the  great 
share  that  the  immigrant  had  in  build- 
ing our  country,  fighting  our  battles 
and  supporting  our  liberty  loans,  it  is 
an  unwarranted  insult  to  either  despise 
him  or  to  patronize  him. 

Yet  In  our  laws  we  discriminate 
against  the  alien  in  many  way^  that 
are  humiliating  and  irritating.  For 
instance  In  some  states  he  cannot  keep 
a  dog,  he  cannot  get  a  job  on  public 
works,  he  cannot  secure  state  compen- 
sation If  he  Is  Injured,  and  frequently 
his  schools  and  meeting  places  are  raid- 
ed and  his  newspapers  threatened  with 
suppression.  At  the  same  time  he  Is 
told  that  in  America  all  are  equal  be- 
fore the  law  and  that  the  Constitution 
guarantees  a  free  press  and  free  speech. 

The  individual  farmer  can  help  se- 
cure labor  for  his  fields  If  he  gives  the 
immigrant  a  square  deal  when  he  gives 
him  a  job,  treating  him  with  the  same 
consideration  that  the  native  American 
receives. 

Through  their  organizations,  farmers 
can  help  the  foreign  born  labor  situa- 
tion by  urging  Congress  to  pass  more 
scientific  immigration  laws,  and  to  cre- 
ate a  federal  board  of  assimilation 
which  will  help  distribute  immigrant 
workers  to  the  places  where  their  ser- 
vices are  in  demand,  protect  them 
against  fraud  and  help  educate  the  for- 
eign-born in  our  language,  history  and 
Ideals. 

Bills  are  continually  being  present- 
ed in  Congress  and  the  state  legisla- 
tures which  attempt  arbitrarily  to  pro- 
lilblt  or  restrict  immigration,  and  other 
ill-considered  measures  are  proposed 
whifeh  tend  to  harass  and  humiliate  the 
foreign-born  living  here.  The  farmer 
can  help  defeat  such  vicious  legislation 
by  making  it  clear  to  his  representa- 
tives that  he  is  in  favor  of  the  tradi- 
tional  American  ideal  of  welcoming  the 
immigrant  worker  who  comes  here  to 
better  himself  and  lend  his  strength, 
energy  and  ambition  to  help  *bulld  a 
bigger,  finer  America. 

When  the  Immigrant  is^nade  to  feel 
welcome  In  America  the  steamships 
will  be  carrying  workers  to  this  coun- 
try as  in  the  past.  There  will  be  a 
man  for  every  job,  and  if  we  tackle  the 
problem  with  forethought,  a  job  for 
every  man. 

It  would  be  disastrous  t6  leave  this 
important  matter  to  take  care  of  Itself. 
The  tide  of  immigration  that  has 
turned  away  from  us  will  not  flow 
again  toward  America  without  our 
active  help.  There  are  two  good  rea- 
sons for  this.  First,  that  the  Immi- 
grant of_today  is  leaving  home  to  bet- 
ter himself  financially.  The  time  is 
past  when  America  was  the  only  place 
of  refuge  for  those  who  sought  reli- 
gious toleration  or  civil  rights.  Repub- 
lics have  taken  the  place  of  despotisms 
in  the  Old  World,  within  recent  years, 
and  their  citizens  do  not  have  to  come 
to  America  to  find  liberty.  The  second 
reason  for  this  is  that  other  countries 
have  been  actively  bidding  for  the  type 
of  labor  that  formerly  came  here.  Such 
lands  of  opportunity  and  natural  wealth 
as  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Ar- 
gentina and  Brazil  are  offering  induce- 
ments that  are  very  tempting. 

Their  paid  agents  are  stationed 
abroad  with  the  object  of  securing  agri- 
cultural workers,  to  whom  they  offer 
[free  passage  (or  reduced  rates)  and  ex- 
ceptional opportunities  to  secure  land 


and  get  it  under  cultivation.  Argsn- 
tlna  gives  free  land  to  immigrants  and 
is  draw}ng  French,  Italian  and  Spanish 
peasants.  Chile  gives  100  acres  and 
supplies  agricultural  implements  aa 
well.  Brazil  offers  free  passage  and  as- 
sistance in  getting  started.  America 
offers  indifference,  racial  prejudices 
and  misunderstandings. 

No  doubt  there  t-re  abundant  oppor« 
tunities  in  this  country  for  the  foreign- 
born  worker  who  is  aggressive  enoughi 
to  overcome  such  obstacles,  but  it  10 
poor  salesmanship  on  our  part  to  dis- 
courage the  immigrant  when  other 
nations  are  bidding  so  vigorously  for 
his  services. 

For  our  own  interest,  if  for  no  high- 
er reasons,  It  is  time  for  us  to  change 
•this  and,  as  a  nation  and  as  individuals, 
give  the  foreign-born  the  kind  of  treat- 
ment we  should  wish  to  receive. 


July  1,  1920 
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Does  >Vheat  Turn  to  Cheat? 

Will  wheat  turn  to  cheat?  This  Is  a 
question  many  farmers  ask  at  this  time 
of  year. 

Chess  or  cheat  is  a  weed  itself,  it  l8 
explained,  and  a  wheat  plant  never 
changes,  but  the  cheat  is  often  found  in 
places  where  wheat  is  frozen  out  or 
destroyed  In  some  manner. 

The  cheat  seed  resembles  shriveled 
wheat  to  some  extent,  which  accounts 
for  the  belief  that  there  might  be  some 
similarity  in  the  two  plants. 

Chess  or  cheat  usually  gets  into  the 
wheat  field  by  using  unclean  seed 
wheat,  or  sometimes  is  carried  by  over- 
fiow  water  into  the  wheat  field.  It  also 
propagates  itself  In  fence  rows  r.ad 
along  >roadsides. — Ohio  Ex.   Station. 


Farmers  Plan  for  Inspection  Trip 

Suffolk  county  (N.  Y.)  farmers  plan 
an  inspection  trip  on  July  12  and  13 
that  will  give  all  persons  interested  in 
potato  growing  in  the  northeastern 
states  and  Canada  a  chance  to  see  the 
potato"  industry  of  Long  Island. 

This  county  uses  seed  from  many 
sources  in  the  New  England  States, 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Canada; 
the  trip  will  show  comparison  of  crops 
from  SjBed  potatoes  from  these  various 
sources,  as  they  grow  side  by  side  in 
the  field.  The  principal  demonstration 
fields  are  at  Mattituck  and  Bridge- 
hampton.  At  Southold  and  Riverhcad 
opportunity  will  be  given  to  see  the 
potato  fertilizer  experiments  of  the 
federal  department  of  agriculture  nnd 
the  plant  disease  field  laboratories  con- 
ducted in  co-operation  with  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture. 

It  is  also  announced  that  the  trip 
will  have  entertainment  features,  in- 
cluding shore  dinners.  The  farm 
bureau  office  at  Riverhead  asks  that  all 
prospective  visitors  should  notify  the 
oflSce  not  later  than  Saturday,  July  3, 
so  that  accommodations  for  all  can  be 
arranged. 


The  better  the  farmer,  the  less  surfl 
Is  he  that  he  has  heard  the  last  word 
on  efficient  farm  management.  There 
Is  no  business  In  which  more  time  and 
thought  are  being  expended  for  finding 
better  ways  than  in  agriculture. 


The  nine  principal  field  crops,  that 
is,  winter  wheat,  corn,  rye,  oats,  buck- 
wheat, Parley,  tobacco,  potatoes  and 
hay,  in  Pennsylvania,  for  the  year 
1919,  are  valued  at  1369,714.400. 
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Home-Made  Auto  Trailer  Aids 
in  Light  Farm  Hauling 


O.  H.  D. 


-  In  many  sections  of  the  agricultural 
United    States   the   motor   truck   as    a 
routine  vehicle  for  farm  hauling  is  not 
used  because  the  average  farmer  does 
not  use  such  a  facility  often  enough 
throughout  the  year  to  justify  the  ex- 
penditure of  from  150  to  $250  -for  an 
equipment  of  this  variety.     However, 
in  practically  all  the  farming  sections 
where  the  roads  are  good  throughout 
the  year,  the  majority  of  farmers  who 
can    afford    such    conveniences    have 
touring  cars  or  roadsters.    Good  roads* 
and    the    automobile    reduce    the    dis- 
tances to  town  and  market  one  half 
or  two  thirds  what  they  formerly  were 
when  dobbin  power  was  the  only  means 
of  locomotion  from  farm  to  town.    The 
writer  wishes  to  suggest  the  feasibility 
of  combining  pleasure  and  business  by 
yoking   the   touring   car   to   a   simple, 
home-made    trailer   and   hauling   light 
loads  of  from  500  to  600  pounds,  both 
from  and  to  town,  whenever  trips  are 
made  and  produce  and  supplies  are  to 
be  sold  or  purchased. 

An  inexpensive,  serviceable  and  satis- 
factory trailer  cart  may  be  made  by 
the  average  farmer  or  the  local  black- 
smith from  two  stout  buggy  wheels  and 
an  axle  by  bolting  two  iron  rods  to  the 
axle,  respectively  three  Inches  from  the 
hub,  so   that   they  extend   forward  to 
form  a  wedge  and  join  with  a  third 
rod  fastened  perpendicular  to  the  axle 
and  parallel  to  the  ground  to  form  the 
tongue,  which  can  be  fastened  readily 
to*the  rear  running  gear  of  the  anto. 
It  is  necessary  to  make  a  small  box  or 
frame  of  wood,  which  can  be  bolted  to 
the  trailer  skeleton,  In  which  to  carry 
the  materials  hauled.  At  the  most  such 
a  simple  trailer  will  not  cost  over  $10, 
while  it  will  stand  the  wear  and  tear 
of  travel  at  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  an 
hour.     It  saves  the   back  seat  of  the 
*  automobile  from  hard  usage  as,  ordi- 1 
narily,  the  farmer  stows  away  the  light 
loads  he   has  to   haul  in   the  rear   of 
the  car. 

If  the  home-made  trailer  is  used  only 
around  the  farm,  its  efficiency  will  be 
adequate  to  justify  its  existence.  It  Is 
excellent  for  the  hauling  of  milk  and 
cream  to  the  factory  or  for  carrying 
seed  grain,  repairs  or  what  not  to  the 
distant  fields.  Its  uses  are  so  manifold 
that  there  is  no  need  to^enumerate  all 
of  them  to  the  resourceful  farmer^who, 
If  he  will  only  build  one  of  these  handy 
tools,  win  find  a  hundred  and  one  odd 
jobs  for  it  to  perform  when  it  is 
completed. 

Some- farmers  use  a  stub  tongue  in 
their  4ight  farm  wagon  and  haul  it  as 
a  trailer  behind  the  automobile,  but 
generally  the  depreciation  in  the  wagon 
is*  rapid  where  It  is  much  used  in  this 
manner,  as  such  vehicles  are  not  built 
to  stand  the  strain  of  country  travel  at 
a  pace  of  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  an 
hour  over  all  sorts  of  roads.  The 
home-made  two-wheel  trailer  cart  la 
much  better  designed  for  work  of  this 
character,  while  it  is  easy  and  Inex- 
pensive to  repair  In  case  of  accident 
or  breakdown. 

In  sections  where  the  roads  are  good, 
where  many  of  the  local  farmers  own 
automobiles  and  where  a  county  farm 
bureau  exists,  the  writer  also  wishes  to 
recommend  the  formation  of  a  rural 


fire  fighting  company  for  the  protection 
of  farm  property  against  destructive 
conflagrations.  A  stout  t^o-wheeled 
trailer  cart  of  the  type  discussed  above 
could  be. kept  at,  each  central  cross 
roads  in"  the  county,  fully  equipped  for 
active  service  with  chemical  fire  ex- 
tinguishers, wet  sacks,  hoes,  forks, 
rakes,  shovels,  water  buckets  and  other 
devices  for  combatting  fire.  Whenever 
an  alarm  of  fire  is  given  by  telephone 
and  help  is  requested  to  come  to  such 
and  such  a  farm,  the  autoist  who  first 
passes  the  crossroads  where  the  fire 
cart  is  stationed  would  be  pledged  to 
hitch  to  this  fire  wagon  and  haul  It 
to  the  farm  where  the  fire  was  re- 
ported.    Other  farmers  who  belonged 


A  Dollar  for  a  Woman's  Idea 

How  do  you  make  home  "homey"? 
How  do  you  make  your  family  and 
yourself  more  comfertable  and  life  on 
the  farm  more  attractive? 

These  are  questions  that  thousands 
of  other  farm  women  are  asking  you 
who  are  making  a  success  of  the  farm 
home,  and  The  Practical  Farmer  wants 
to  be  the  medium  tor  carrying  your  an- 
swer. To  do  this  we  propose  to  make 
our  August  1st  issue  a  sort  of  "Home 
Makers'  Number." 

You've  discovered  things,  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Farmer,  about  home  making,  that 
some  of  your  sisters  on  the  farm  know 
nothing  about.  Maybe  It's  about  heat- 
ing or  lighting  your  hoiae — or  about  a 
desirable  water  supply  system.  Maybe 
It's  about  floor  coverings,  or  conven- 
iences   In    home-made    (or    easily    ob- 


MAKING  THE  STONE  PILE  BEAUTIFUL 


EDGAR  L.  VINCENT 


/ 


THE  men  who  worked  on  the  road  that  runs  past  our  home  raked  up  the 
little  stones  which  had  accumulated  in  the  track  in  the  course  of  the 
travel  over  it  and  dumped  them  by  the  side  of  a  little  stream.  It  was 
not  just  the  best  place  for  these  fragments  of  rock,  although  in  one  way 
they  served  a  good  purpose  in  helping  to  strengthen  the  bank  of  the 
creek  against  the  rapid  current  which  came  down  from  the  hills  In  time 
of  a  flood.  But  they  certainly  did  not  look  very  beautiful  to  the  passerby, 
and  we  often  wished  there  were  some  way  to  hide  their  ugliness. 

Then  nature  came  In  to  take  a  hand  for  us.  Where  did  the  pretty,  wild 
clematis  come  from  that  began  to  clamber  over  that  heap  of  dust-brown 
stones?  We  never  had  known  that  such  a  plant  had  grown  anywhere  near 
the  place  where  this  lovely  t^iiig  m&de  Its  appearance.  But  It  kept 
clambering  higher  and  higher  toward  the  top  of  the  pile,  spreading  out 
In  either  direction  as  it  mounted,  until  at  last  we  forgot  all  about  the 
rough  stones,  happy  In  the  beauty  of  the  blossoms  the  vine  put  forth  and 
the  fragrance  they  shed. 

Making  the  stone  pile  beautiful. 

They  lie  along  our  pathway;  on  the  farm.  In  the  shop,  behind  the  counter 
at  the  store,  everywhere,  these  unsightly  things  make  their  appearance. 
Sometimes  they  come  through  the  acts  of  others,  and  then  we  have  so 
little  patience  with  those  who  bring  them  Into  our  lives;  but  oftener  they 
are  the  fruit  of  our  own  faults  and  failures,  their  unloveliness  the  less 
apparent  to  us  because  they  have  their  roots  in  our  very  heart  of  hearts. 
Whatever  their  origin,  we  know  they  are  ugly  and  frightful  to  look  upon. 
Whether  they  be  little  slights  coming  from  those  about  us  or  open  Injuries 
heaped  upon  us  ^y  envious  travelers  on  the  world's  highway,  we  shrink 
from  them  and  go  away  around  lather  than  come  face  to  face  with  them. 

Now,  why  do  we  not  think  of  the  lesson  of  the  stone,  pile?  Why  -not 
set  out  the  lovely  plants  of  forgetfulness  of  the  slights,  of  forbearance 
extended  toward  those  who  wilfully  hurt  us,  and  let  them  trail  their 
delicate  vines  up  over  the  things  that  are  so  hard  to  bear?  Like  the 
clematis,  hiding  the  ugliness  of  the  heap  of  stones,  love  and  trust  and 
peace  will  In  good  -time  blossom  and  put  away  out  of  sight  everything 
that  would  otherwise  mar  the  joy  and  beauty  of  our  lives. 

And  let  us  not  wait  till  tomorrow  about  setting  out  these  fine  qualities 
which  will  In  God's  own  time  spring  up  and  hide  the  harsh  things  and 
the  bitter  things  so  often  the  lot  of  us  all,  especially  in  these  trying  days 
that  are  just  now  passing.  Today  Is  the  time,  and  just  where  we  are  the 
place.  And  the  best  of  it  is  that  some  day  He  who  watches  and  who 
knows,  win  sift  over  our  piles  of  trouble  the  dust  of  which  He  makes 
better  worlds,  so  that  there  will  be  no  more  heaps  of  stones,  but  mounds 
of  sweet-smelling  flowers  and  mosses  of  happiness  never  ending! 


about,  write  a  separate  letter  concern- 
ing each. 

We  will  pay  $1.00  for  each  of  these 
letters  we  publish  In  the  Home-Makers' 
Number.  We  would  like  to  publish 
about  25  of  them — but  perhaps  we  will 
use  more,  or  possibly  fewer,  depending 
on  their  lengtlTand  acceptability.  Con- 
tributors are  not  limited  to  one  prize 
— we  will  pay  a  dollar  for  each  letter 
published  wlithout  regard  to  who 
writes  it  or  how  many  others  we  have 
accepted  from  the  same  writer.  How 
many  prizes  will  you  win? 

All  letters  should  reach  us  by  July 
15th  to  have  consideration.  But  don't 
wait  until  the  last  moment;  if  you 
have  an  idea  noio  jot  it  down  and  send 
it  along;  if  others  occur  to  you  later 
send  them  then.  But  "do  It  now"  Is  a 
good  motto  to  go  by  In  this,  as  In 
many  other  things! 


Harvest  20  to  45 

Bushel  to  Acre  Wheat 
in  Western  Canada 

Think  what  that  means  to  you  in  good 
hard  dollars  with  the  great  demand  for 
wheat  at  high  prices.  Many  farmers  in  West- 
ern Canada  have  paid  for  their  land  from  a 
single  crop.  The  same  success  may  still  be 
yours,  for  you  can  buy  on  easy  terms. 

Farm  Land  at  $15  to 
$30  an  Acre 

located  near  thriving  towns,  good  markets, 
railways — land  of  a  kmd  which  grows  20  to 
45  bushsis  of  whoat  to  tho  aero.  Good 
grazing  lands  at  low  prices  convenient  to  your 
grain  uirm  enable  you  to  reap  the  profits 
from  stock  raising  and  dairying. 

Learn  the  Facts  About 
Western  Canada 

—  low  taxation  (none  on  improvements), 
healthful  climate,  good  schools,  churches, 
pleasant  social  relationships,  a  prosperous  and 
industrious  people. 

For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  description 
of  farm  opportunities  in  Manitoba.  Saskatche- 
wan and  Alberta,  reduced  railroad  rates, 
etc.,  write  Department  of  Immigration,  Ot- 
tawa, Canada,  or 

F.  A.   HARRISON     •' 

200  N.  2nd  St.,      Harrisburg.  Pa. 
Canadian  CtoTernnaent  Asent 


to  the  organization  would  be  expected 
to  drop  all  work  posthaste,  as  soon  as 
the  call  of  fire  reached  them.  In  order 
to  rush  to  the  aid  of  their  neighbors 
In  quelling  the  flames.  Fire  carts  of 
the  type  described  would  not  cost  much 
while  the  annual  saving  In  farm  build- 
ings,  grain,  livestock  and  human  lives 
which  they  might  effect,  would  easily 
repay  all  such  expenditures. 

Practically  all  farm  fruits  require 
a  consistent  spraying  program  to.  In- 
sure clean  fruit.  .The  spraying  pro- 
gram for  peach  trees  must  Include 
control  of  scale  Insects,  peach  leaf 
curl,  curculio.  scab  and  brown'  rot. 
Practically  the  same  Insects  and  dis- 
eases that  attack  the  peach  tree  must 
be  considered  In   spraying  for  plums. 


talnable)  furniture  or  fixtures  for  the 
kitchen  or  other  part  of  the  house. 
Maybe  It's  about  paint  or  shrubbery  or 
flowers,  or  something  else  to  beautify 
the  exterior  of  the  home.  Or  perhaps 
it's  some  special  kink  In  clothing  to 
make  the  children  more  comfortable,  or 
a  trick  in  cooking  to  gladden  the  "tum- 
mies" of  the  household.  Or  perhaps- 
well,  you  know — there  are  a  thousand 
things  that  help  to  make  home  "homi- 
er" and  life  more  livable;  we  wanWo 
know  about  any  of  these  and  you  pick 
out  the  one — or  ones — you  can  best  tell 
about. 

Just  write'  us  a  letter  about  It  In 
your  own  words:  we  won't  limit  you  on 
length,  but  suggest  that  you  make  your 
letter  as  long  as  Is  necessary  to  tell 
your  story  fully— bu^  no  longer;  that 
Is.  don't  waste  words.  Each  letter 
should  treat  of  a  simple  phase  of  tho 
Rpneral  topic  of  home  making;  If  you 
have  several  things  you'd  like  to  tell 


BUG   DEATH 

Cleaus  out  Insect  pents  in  short  order 
BFFECTIVa    WITH    SAFETY 

to  tree,  i  lant  and  vine,  bees,  birds,  etc. 

NO  PARIS  GREEN  OR  ARSENIC 

In  its  make  up. 
Bun  Death  Increases 
yield.  On  market  for 
years.    Thoroughly 
reliable.       Testimon- 
ials by  the  hundreds. 
Your  denier  Bella  Iv- 
or write  us. 
Booklet  on  request. 
Bco    Death    Aphis    Is 

Ideal  (or  (rult  trees. 

DIKKOKTH  CHEMIClL  CO. 

Lronlnttrr.   Matf. 


PEERCO 


PHOSPHATE 

We  are  produolnf  dally  about  2no  tons 
of  ground  phosphate  containing  01%  phos- 
phorous, of  which  95%  will  pass  through 
a  screen  containing  10,000  squares. 

We  Hhlpln  bulk  or  80  pound  paper  sacks. 

Place  your  order  now  so  as  to  Insure 
prompt  delivery  for  this  summer  or  fall. 
Write  for  prices  and  freight  rates  to  your 
shipping  polut. 


L 


The  Peerless  Chemical  Co. 
Columbia,  Tenn. 


wpACTABIC  Dl  AIITC  We  grow  leading  varieties. 
VtutlADLL  rLARIO  cabbage,  price  per  lOO.SOc.. 
per  5*H).  VOc,  per  PKtO.  fl  50.  Ixitnof  5(x»or  more  11.28 
uer  KMO.  raaliflow«r.  Per  100.  65c..  por  500. 12.40. 
per  1000.  f4.00.  Tomato.    Per  100,  40c.  per  500.  $1.00, 

per  lOOO.  |l."o;  lot»  uf  j'"'U  or  more,  fl  50.  Sr»rl  for  prrpaid 
fill  reel  post  prim  on  all  kindt  ofplattn  C.  E.  Field,  Srwvll.  K.  t. 


CORN 


HMWEITER  6«l?  ^>lS«r4iia .  Enu»l  to  •  — , 
Binder  Sold  direct  to  K«rm»r»  for  22  ypi  Onir  I 
with  f<v1<t.)r  binder     I're"  CutaloB  nbowina  pietu- 


tS  BwTMter.     PMOCaas  CORM  HAMVUTKRCO..  SaliM. 


IF  YOU  WANT  XJnrv.^r^'^e^"^" 

John  J.  Black.  118tb  Street.  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 


-^^rim^n^  »  11*1^ 
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The  Reformation  of  Uncle  Bill 

H.   W.   SANDEBS 

Of  course  the  country  has  gone  dry 
now,  and  Uncle  Bill  couldn't  get  it  if 
he  wanted  to,  but  the  point  is  that 
after  his  scaring  he  says  he  don't  even 
want  to,  and  even  when  Katie  Masters 
and  her  brother  made  all  the  explanar 
lions  possible,  he  still  wouldn't  believe 
that  they  weren't  ghosts  sent  on  pur- 
pose to  reform  him.  Personally  I 
think  the  bartender  down  at  O'Shaugh- 
nessy*s  saloon  has  quite  a  part  in  the 
businessr— but  here,  I  am  getting  all 
balled  up  with  the  story,  so  excuse  me, 
folks,  till  I  straighten  it  out  and  tell 
it  from  the  beginning. 

It  happened  a  couple  of  seasons  ago, 
when  the  local  honey-crop  was  such  a 
failure  —  you  remember  —  and  Katie 
Masters,  who  you  all  know  as  one  of 
our  best  beekeepers,  and  a  woman  at 
that,  mind  you,  decided  to  move  her 
hives  fifteen  miles  down  the  valley 
where  things  were  more  promising. 
The  colonies  were  big  and  heavy,  full 
of    broodT    and     bees,    and    liable    to 

•  smother,  so  she  arranged  to  move  them 
right  at  dawn,  when  the  air  is  cool 
and  fresh.  She  hired  Smith  and  his 
auto-truck  and  told  hfm  to  be  on  hand 
at  three  o'clock  prompt,  and  arranged 
to  go  out  to  the  yard  at  two  o'clock 
and  fix  the  bees  up  all  ready  for  the 
moving. 

Just  the  day  before,  her  brother  blew 
In  from  the  East  for  a  vacation,  and 
got    all    crazy    about    bees    and    bee- 
keeping.     He    was    telling    everybody 
how  grand  it  was  to  be  getting  next  to 
nature,  and  what  a  fool  a  man  was  to 
keep  shut  up  in  an  office  all  his  life. 
He  looked  tolerable  prosperous  for  a 
fool,  anyway,  and  after  the  way  things 
had  been  coming  ii^  the  honey  business 
the  past  season,  some  of  us  pretty  nigh 
wanted    to    be    fools,    too.      However, 
when  he  hears  of  this  night's  excursion 
to  get  the  bees  ready  for  the  move,  he 
wants  to  go  along,  and  to  cut  a  long 
Btory  short,  Katie  fixes  him  up  with  a 
spare  pair  of  female  white  overalls  and 
coat  she  has  around,  and  her  second 
best  bee-veil  so  he  wouldn't  get  stung 
up,  him  not  being  Inoculated  as  yet. 

Now  this  is  where  Uncle  Bill  comes 
Into  the  story— you  know  Uncle  Bill 
that  lives  down  in  that  shack  at  the 
end  of  the  town.  He  says  that  way 
back  in  the  prospectin'  days  he  was  a 
respectable  man  and  only  got  pickled 
every  once  in  so  often,  but  that  lately 
Bince  the  country  got  all  crowded  out 
with  tourists  and  native  sons  and  such 
like,  what  with  newspaper  men  coming 
out  for  dope  to  concoct  their  pioneer 
stories  •  from,     and     movie     scenario 

*  writers  coming  around  to  try  to  comb 
a  few  new  notions  for  the  movies  out 
of  him,  that  he  positively  gets  treated 
to  more  than  is  good  for  his  health. 
Says  his  greatest  curse  is  his  tongue, 
and  that  if  all  the  true  stories  he  told 
them  writing  chaps  had  really  been  so 
that  he  would  have  been  killed  several 
times  over. 

However,  as  I  said  before.  Uncle  was 
down  at  O'Shaughnessy's  saloon  telling 
all  about  how  he  once  skinned  a  new- 
comer out  of  all  his  money,  at  a  game 
of  craps,  then  how  he  won  the  other 
fellow's  gun,  then  his  boots  and  finally, 
when  he  had  nothing  left  but  his  shirt 
to  put  up,  a  cow  fell  in  through  the 
roof  of  the  dug-out  and  upset  the  table, 


and  in  the  confusion  the  fellow 
knocked  all  the  stove  pipes  down  and 
scared  them  to  death  by  looking  out 
from  under  the  bed  with  a  black  face. 
When  he  had  done,  the  bartender  tries 
to  get  the  old  boy  started  again  by 
telling  an  account  of  his  native  town 
in  Ireland  where  the  "divil  himself" 
hid  in  the  graveyard,  and  pounced 
down  upon  an  uncle  of  his  who  kept 
a  public  house  (that's  what  they  call 
a  saloon  in  Ireland),  and  told  him  that 
he  was  ruining  his  neighbor's  constitu- 
tions by  the  fierce  liquor  he  sold,  and 
unless  he'd  change  his  ways  he  would 
get  his  principal  warder  to  bring  some 
of  the  victims  right  up  from  purgatory 
to  prove  it.  But  uncle  wasn't  to  be 
drawn  out.  He  had  reached  just  that 
state  of  Intoxication  where  he'd  always 
go  suddenly  silent,  and  start  for  home, 
for  Uncle's  ways  were  steady  and  his 
habits  as  regular  as  the  sun  himself. 
He  calls  for  a  drink  all  around  the 
house,  and  pays  for  It,  and  then  toddles 
off  home,  muttering  to  himself  that  he 
wouldn't  be  scared  no  matter  who  came 
around  telling  him  tales  like  that.  He 
says  that  if  the  "Dlvil"  or  any  warder, 
or  any  other  Irishman,  comes  around 
trying  to  frighten  him.  he'll  let  them 
know  where  they  are  getting  off  at, 
and  quick,  too— quick,  quick,  you  bet 
you,  quick! 

Down  the  road  he  trots  and  just  at 
the  bend  where  he  ought  to  turn  off 
to  his  shack,  something  takes  his  atten- 
tion and  he  turns  away  to  see  what  it 
may   be.     I   don't  know   just   what  it 
was,  but  anyway,  it  gets  him  off  the 
beaten  track,  and  Uncle  was  just  tipsy 
enough  to  be  able  to  lose  himself  en- 
tirely in  about  twenty  paces.    He  goes 
on  and  on,  trying  in  a  blind  sort  of  a 
way,  to  find  out  where  he  might  be, 
and  eventually  where  should  he  land 
but  right  in  the  middle  of  Katie  Mas- 
ter's apiary.     He  bumps  Int«  a  hive, 
turns  and  bumps  into  another,  turns 
in  another  direction  and  bumps  into 
another. 

"I'm  losht  in  a  'pen'trable  foresht." 
says  Uncle  Bill,  and  lies  down  right 

there  and  goes  fa.st  asleep. 
«•♦••♦♦•••* 

When  he  woke  up,  he  felt  pretty 
cold,  and  wondered  where  on  earth  he 
might  have  got  to.  The  first  unearthly 
light  of  dawn  was  coming  over  the  hill- 
tops and  the  hives  all  around  him 
looked  white  and  eerie  and  vague.  He 
thought  they  were  tombstones  and  that 
he  was  in  a  cemetery,  and  he  struggled 
to  his  feet  and  then  sat  down  on  a 
hive,  for  the  whisky  was  in  his  head 
yet  to  some  extent.  He  fell  to  thinking 
of  all  the  men  who  he  had  seen  die  a 
sudden  and  fearful  death  In  the  wild 
daj's  of  long  ago,  and  he  remembered 
the  tales  In  the  saloon  the  evening  be- 
fore, till  he  was  starting  to  feel  kind 
of  queer  and  figured  he'd  best  Re  get- 
ting home.  And  It  was  just  here,  at 
this  particular  point,  that  he  got  the 
shock  that  is  having  its  effect  yet. 

^rom  in  between  the  trees  at  the 
far  side  of  the  yard  appeared  two 
white'  figures,  with  floating  clouds  of 
white  all  around  their  heads,  and  black 
faces.  He  knew  what  they  were,  you 
bet:  they  were  dead  folks  that  had 
come  back  to  warn  him  of  the  evil  of 
his  ways.  And  Uncle  Bill  fell  down 
on  his  knees  and  began  to  pray  In  a 
loud  voice.  "0  Lord,"  he  began  in  a 
tremendous  voice,  and  then  he  couldn't 


he 


think  of  how  to  go  on.  "0  LORD, 
began  again.  O  LORD,  he  yelled. 
•       ••••*•••• 

"What  on  earth  is  that"?  says  her 
brother  to  Katie. 

"I    don't   know,"    says   Katie.     "Go 
and  see." 

"You  go,"  says  gallant  brother. 

"No,  ^ou  go,"  says  sister. 

Just  at  this  moment  Uncle  starts 
praying,  and  brother  beats  it.  Things 
were  getting  a  little  too  swift  for  his 
delicate  office-nurtured  nerves.  Katie 
is  a  pretty  stout  girl,  but  the  situation 
gets  a  bit  too  much  for  her,  too,  and 
she  goes  back  to  see  where  brother 
may  have  got  to.  Uncle  gets  the  idea' 
that  his  prayer  has  received  the  prompt 
attention  it  merited,  and  he  beats  it, 
too,  and  when  Smith  and  the  truck 
arrives  he  says  it  is  just  like  a  woman, 
to  bully  him  about  being  In  time  and 
then  to  have  nothing  ready.  So  he 
goes  home  for  a  bite  to  eat  and  phones 
that  he  can't  come  that  day,  and  will 
tomorrow  do? 

And  the  best  of  it  all  Is  that  Uncle 
has  gone  strict  teetotal  since  that  day. 
He  bulls  a  whole  lot  about  his  strength 
of  mind  and  self-control,  but  those  who 
have  been  around  when  the  old  man 
gets  a  bit  Intimate  say  that  he  believes 
heartily  that  he  put  up  a  mighty  effec- 
tive prayer  that  night  In  the  cemetery 
— 1^  he  always  maintains  that  he  was 
In  the  buryln'  ground  at  the  other  side 
of  town,  and  never  near  Katie's  place 
at  all. 

Don't  that  beat  sixty! 


as  late  maturing  cockerels  are  the  song 
of  the  poor  layers  and  their  offspring 
are  likewise  poor  layers. 

It  is  a  good  practice,  however,  to  sell 
other  cockerels  as  soon  as  they  reach  ^ 
.1^  to  2  pounds,  first  because  they  have 
reached  the  maximum  size  of  economic 
gains,  and,  second,  because  the  price 
per  pound  for  that  size  early  in  the 
year  is  so  much  higher  than  in  the 
fall  when  the  market  is  glutted. 


Getting  Out  Brolcen  Posts 

When  a  post  decays  it  usually  breaks 
off  about  the  ground  level.  Before  a 
new  post  can  be  set,  the  stump  must 
be  gotten  out  of  the  hole.  If  it  is  dug 
out  it  consumes  considerable  time  and 
labor.  A  quick  and  easy  way  to  get 
out  a  broken  post  stump  is  to  drive  a 
hole  with  a  pointed  steel  bar  down 
alongside  of  it.  The  hole  should  go 
down  a  few  inches  beyond  the  end  of 
the  post.  Attach  a  cap  and  a  fuse  to  a 
half  cartridge  of  any  kind  of  dynamite 
and  tamp  the  charge  In  the  bottom  of  , 
the  bore  hole.  Shortly  after  the  fuse 
is  lighted,  the  stump  hops  out  of  the 
ground  in  a  hurry.  The  hole  is  all 
ready  for  setting  the  new  post. 


God  Give  Us  Men 

JOSIAH   HOLLAND. 

God,  give  us  men!  A  time  like  this  de- 
mands 

Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith 
and  ready  hands, 

Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not 
kill; 
Men  whom  the^repoils  of  office  can- 
not buy; 

Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will; 
Men  who  have  honor;  men  who  will 
not  lie; 

Men   who   can   stand  before  a  dema- 
gogue 

And   damn    his   treacherous   flatteries 
without  winking; 

Tall  men,  sun-crowned,  who  live  above 
the  fog 

In  public  duty  and  in  private  thinking. 

For  while  the  rabble,  with  their  thumb- 
worn  creeds,  ' 

Their  large  professions  and  their  little 
deeds, 

Mingle   in  selflsh  strife,  lo!    Freedom 
weeps, 

Wrong  rules  the  land,  and  waiting  jus- 
tice sleeps!  ' 


Practical  Forestry 

(Concluded  from  page  206) 

a  bird  seeks  the  farm  with  plenty  of 
trees  to  nest  in,  and  returns  there ;  and 
some  hollow  limbs  and  trees  there 
must  be  for  those  that  dwell  in  holes, 
as  bluebirds,  wrens  and  woodpeckers. 

Inaction,  delay  and  simon-pure  lazi- 
ness are  all  that  keep  the  farmer  from 
thus  renewing  the  forests,  and  the  Jaw 
should  get  a  gad  after  him  before  we 
have  to  use  herds  grass  for  toothpicks. 

Maryland. 


r  Can  Ship 
Your  fnglm 


,,.,«.  Too  Want  It— Save  Too  WtolMO. 

Any  8^U-SUtioiMrr.  P<»tkM«i  cy  ^w  Rte.  >w 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

•  2MSOaklMi«A««.  2MS 

^ CHy.M*. 


W«U  h»tch«4.  w«n  br«d.  from  bMt  bMvf 
•fg  itrmbit  of  Bwli.  Rocki.  Ufhora*. 
Wr«odo<{««,  ate.  8«f«  delivery  K"*i;*°' 
teed.   Prepaid  In  your  door.    FBKR  ROOI. 

W.  F.  HUlMl.  9Kti,  rreacMcwB.II.  J. 


Wanted,  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

ft-lO  we«ka  old.    Irfirge  or  nmall  flocks.    Htate  w  hat 
yoii  have  and  what  yon  want  for  them.     Alao  want 
Rocka.  Reds,  Wyanrtottes  and  soma  Cockerals. 
J.W.  CooBora,  8786  L^eaat »».«  Pbll»...l»m. 

Baby  Chicks  of  Superior  Quality 


Why  buy  cheap  stock  when  our  prices  will  buy 
quaflty.  Record  layers.  Pure  bred  stock.  White 
ljt'Khr>rnn,  Brown  I^eghorns.  flS.OO  per  100.    Aacmaa 


Save  Early  Maturing  Cockerels 
for  Mating 

Even  though  prices  may  be  good, 
poultrymen  are  cautioned  by  specialists 
at  the  Ohio  State^University  against 
selling  their  largest"  and  best  looking 
cockerels  as  broilers.  These,  it  is  said, 
should  be  saved  for  breeding  stock  and 
should  be  picked  cut -now  rather  than 
making  a  selection  in  the  fall. 

Trap-nesting  experiments  show  that, 
when  hatched  at  the  same  time  and 
raised  umder  the  same  conditions,  the 
early  maturing  cockerel  Is  the  son  of 
the  high  producing  hen,  and  his  daugh- 
ters make  high  producing  hens,  where- 


•MiK).    Postpaid.  l>lve  arrival  (cuaranteed.  Cat.  free. 

HUPKRIOB  HEaT  UBAUK  UATCUKKy,  C'LiNTON,  MO. 


Hummeft  Famous  Chloki  ir,  Shy"^^Ma°r' 

Rock,  jjer  100, 118.00;  R.  I.  Reds,  per  100,  |1».60;  n  C, 
Rrown  I>>Khorn8.  per  100,  117.00;  H.  C.  While  l.^g- 
horns,  per  100,  |17.00;  S  C.  H.  Anronas,  per  100, 
|J81.00;  each  week  delivery.  I.lve  arrival.  PrepHid. 
E.  B.  HIJMHEB  A  CO.,  Frenrtalown,  N.  J. 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Hay  and  all  farm  products  wanted.  Dally  demand  at 
good  Aippa  A  DDfl  32-*  !*•  Front  8tre««, 
prices.    UlDDa  A  DnUif  PbUadelptala.  Kit.  IBM 

ET^D  CAI  17  A"  ▼arleUea  of  Rocka.  Fed», 
rVJiX  D/\L>C*  Wyandottea,  IflDorcma,  Ham- 
burKS.  Anconss,  OridnKtoDs.  Langstaaoa,  BrataniMi, 
I^Rhorns.AndalnslaK.  turkeys,  ducks,  geeae. guinea*. 
PrTcea  low.  Balpta  H.  B»»y,  I<o«4oaTlll«.  •• 

AA  DDTKnC    Poultry,  egga,  baby  cbicka.  plKeona, 
»U  DKtClfa    doKs,     parrpta.     ferrets.     Rel«rl«« 
Hares.  I>sn;nln   list  free;  60'pac«   book  20  cents. 
B«rc«>.T*B  Poultry  rmrna,  Telford,  Pa. 

UYE  POULTRY  V/kftlllT^^l^^,^ 

turns    Not'oiii.   JT.W.ronnors,  PalerHa*.  N.J. 
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Painting:  What  With  and  How? 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

»..  -*•  ILM  tor  tMa  beat.  SI  00  lor  tb«  next  b»t  »nil  W  r«ita  for  eMb  other  article  pHbUakai  !•  ••*  Mx- 
^:::^J!::LXZxTZ^ion.    Oontrlbutton.  mu,»  reach  ua  U  day  belore  .U«e  of  .aaae. 


TOPIC  No.  1296.  AUG.  1— What  has  the 
tractor  done  la  your  locality  this  yeaw 
The  labor  Bhortage  baa  brought  the  trac 
tor  into  prominence.  Many  ia«^t?„«^  « 
boucht  but  some  haven't  who  might  use  a 
tractor  to  advantage.  These  want  facts 
and  figures  from  real  experience.  Tell  ui 
Sbout  your  (or  your  neighbors)  savings 
from  (or  troubles  with)  a  tractor  In 
actual  service  in  all  seasons. 

Topic  No.  1297.  Aug.  15— The  yalue  of  the 
lightning  rod  as  a  protectlAi  to  farm 
buildings  against  lightnlnp  Is  still  ques- 
tioned by  some  farmers.  Uave  you  haa 
experience  with  lightning  rods?  li  so, 
how  long  and  whtxt  has  been  your  f^^rl- 


ence  and  observation  with  farm  buildings 
r«dded  and  not  rodded?  Give  a  descrip- 
tion of  your  rods,  material  composed  or, 
cost  per' foot,  etc.  


Mrs.  0.  J.,  Rio,  La.— No  experience 
is  necessary  to  do  any  ordinary  job  of 
painting.       I    have    just    finished    our 
house,  barn  and  outbuildings.    Besides 
the  economic  value,  the  appearance  of 
the  farm  Is  improved  50  per  cent.    In 
the  selection  of  colors  there  are  several 
things   to   be   considered — the    size  of 
the  house,  Its  location  and  surround- 
ings.    A  large  house  In  an  open  field 
looks  well  in  brown:     The  same  color 
on  a  small  house  would  dwarf  it,  or 
on  one  in  a  shady  location  would  make 
It  appear  gloomy.    Our  house  Is  rather 
small  and  in  a  moderately  shady  loca- 
tion, 80  we  decided  on  Colonial  yellow 
"With  white  trim.  The  dealer  sent  green 
Instead  of  white  and  we  used  It,  and 
stained  the  roof  to  match.    The  combi- 
nation is  very  pretty,  reminding  one 
of  a  yellow  flower  with  a  bright  green 
calyx.      Bright   shades   give   size   and 
prominence.    F*or  hot,  sunny  locations 
gray,  drab,  stone  or  dark  green  with 
white  or  cream  for  trim  are  pleasing 
colors.    I  have  a  prejudice  against  red 
either  for  house  or  bam,  unless  the 
building  is  of  brick. 

I  made  one  mistake.  I  stopped  work 
one  day  In  the  middle  of  a  wall.  Next 
-  day  a  very  noticeable  streak  showed 
where  1  left  oft  and  began  painting 
again.  After  that  I  did  not  commence 
a  wall  unless  I  had  time  to  finish  be- 
fore stopping. 

Experienced  painters  may  mix  Ihelr 
own  paints  successfully,  but  I  think 
the  amateur  had  best  stick  to  the  ready- 
mixed  article,  which  costs  very  little 
more.  In  painting  pine  It  is  well  to  go 
over  and  wet  all  knots  and  fatty 
streaks  with  turpentine.  This  melts 
the  resin  which  would  cause  the  paint 
to  soon  peel  off.  Wood  should  be  thor- 
oughly dry  before  painting  or  the  paint 
will  peel.  If  Insects  or  dust  particles 
are  flying  In  the  air  they  will  stick  to 
and  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  surface. 

J.  XJ.,  La  Fargevuie,  N.  Y.— My  ex- 
perience  has  been  that  it  pays  well  to 
keep  the  farm  buildings  painted, 
whether  paint  costs  little  or  much.  I 
have  used  both  the  ready-mixed  paint 
and  that  made  from  white  lead  and  oil, 
and  it  does  not  matter  so  much  which 
one  uses  so  long  as  the  quality  Is  good. 
Pure  white  lead  and  pure  oil  make 
good  paint— and  so  does  a  pure  mixed 
paint,  and  we  can  be  reasonably  sure 
of  getting  a  good  grade  of  either  by 
taking  only  that  made  by  some  reliable 
maker.  The  ready-mixed  paint  Is  more 
convenient  to  use,  but  at  present  one 
may  not  be  able  to  get  Just  the  shades 
wanted,  and  so  may  need  to  mix  two 
colors  together. 

Whatever  paint  Is  used,  be  sure  that 
you  have  enough  on  hand  of  the  right 
color  before  starting,  for  It  may  be  dif- 
ficult to  get  more  for  finishing,  and  a 
little  left  over  can  be  used  elsewhere. 
For  a  red  paint  for  barns  I  use  iron 
oxide.  7Vi  pounds,  linseed  oil.  3  quarts; 
this  makes  about  a  gallon  of  paint. 

In  using  white  lead,  break  up  or 
fioften  it  in  a  pail  with  a  little  oil  to 
make  it  into  a  paste,  then  add  the 
color  if  any  Is  to  be  used.  Do  not  put 
this  all'  In  at  once,  or  you  may  get  too 
much  color.    Next  put  in  the  drier  and 


Gtir  well.  Add  the  rest  of  the  oil  needed 
and    last    add    the   turpentine.      It    is 
well  to  strain  paint  to  remova  dirt  and 
lumps;     it     also     spreads     better     if 
strained.     Never  use  kerosene  or  ben- 
zine  instead   of   turpentine.     On   new 
work    all    knots    and    sappy    streaks 
should    have    a    coating    of    shelllac 
brushed  out  thin,  before  painting.    The 
first  coat  on  new  or  old  work  will  need 
more  oil  than  the  later  ones.    Where 
new  lumber  has  many  knots  it  will  be 
well  to  use  more  turpentine  and  not 
so  much  oil.    Be  sure  that  the  wood  is 
dry    before    painting,    and    brush    the 
paint  out  well.    A  round  brush  Is  bet- 
ter than  a  fiat  one,  but  one  can  do  good 
work  with  fiat  brushes  by  balng  more 
careful    about    brushing   out    and    not 
1  hurrying.     In  re-painting,  the  surface 
may  need  to  be  smoothed  with  sand- 
paper, or  even  scraped  if  the  old  paint 
is  scaling  off. 


M.  C.  M.,  McKees  Bocks,  Pa.  —  In 
painting  farm  buildings  we  have  found 
the  best  plan  is  to  buy  the  white  lead 
and  oil  and  mix  the  paint  ourselves. 
The  first  time  our  buildings  were  paint- 
ed the  ready  mixed  paint  was  used,  but 
peeled  off,  so  that  in  two  years  it  had 
to  be  taken  off  and  re-painted.     This 
may  not  have  been  due  to  the  ready- 
mixed  paint,  but  may  have  been  caused 
by  the  way  It  was  put  on,  or  the  season 
of  painting.     The  white  lead  and  oil 
has  been  much  more  satisfactory  with 
us.     As  to  color,  white  looks  best,  so 
we  think,  when  buildings  are  situated 
among  trees.  When  we  painted  the  last 
time  we  wanted  dark  green  for  trim- 
ming, but  as  it  was  during  the  war  the 
painter  said  he  could  not  guarantee  the 
color,  BO  used  dark  gray  instead  and 
it  is  holding  Its  color  well. 

In  many  localities  the  house  is  paint- 
ed one  color,  the  barn  another.  This 
method  detracts  from  the  looks  of  the 
farm.  Nothing  looks  better  than  hav- 
ing buildings  kept  well  painted  and  all 
the  same  color.  It  has  been  said  that 
"well  painted  buildings  and  a  well 
dressed  wife  are  signs  of  a  prosperous 
farmer." 


about    right.    I   have    just    completed 
painting  our  house  and  do  not  feel  I 
will   care   to    talk   paint   for   a   year, 
so  tired  am  I  of  the  task.    I  painted  alW 
buildings    three    years    ago,    and    one 
would  naturally  suppose  I  was  no  ex- 
ception to  the  druggist's  remark,  but 
I  am.    Labor  is  unobtainable  and  I  did 
the  job  myself,  finding  it  quite  a  task, 
but  one  that  I  am  proud  of  and  I  con- 
sider the  money  spent  for   paint  and 
oil  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  in- 
vestment I  could  have  made.    While  1 
have  used  about  everything  in  the  paint 
line,  I  am  frank  to  say  I  prefer  white 
lead  and  oil  to  any  of  the  ready  pre- 
pared  paints   for  the  dwelling   house, 
or  any  smooth  surfaced  building,  the 
value   of   which   Is   worth    preserving. 
Wood,  like  leather,  seems  to  possess  a 
life  that  oil  nourishes  and  stimulates. 
There  Is  practically  no  end  to  the  life 
of  leather  if  kept  well  supplied  with 
life-giving  oil.    I  find  oil  just  as  essen- 
tial  to   the   life    and    preservation    of 
wood.    In  mixing  linseed  oil  and  white 
lead  I  use  equal  parts  of  each  and  keep 
it  well  stirred.     This  makes 'an  ideal 
mixture  for  the  preservation  of  wood 
and  one  can  see  dry,  oil-hungry  wood 
fairly   drink   the   oil.      Two   or   three 
coats  of  this  mixture  produces  a  beau- 
tiful white,  the  duration  of  which  ex- 
cels anything  else  I  can  purchase.     I 
did  the  present  job  of  painting  with 
a  brush   entirely  too  small   for  rapid 
work.     My  brush  was  about  two  and 
one-half  inches  wide.    Just  before  com- 
pleting the  job  I   got  a  4-Inch  brush 
and  found  It  Ideal  for  outside  work.    I 
have    never    found    any    way    to    get 
around  using  elbow  grease  for  a  good 
job  of  painting.    Merely  stlckingj)aint 
on   the  surface   is   not   the   idea.     It 
should  be  well  rubbed  into  every  crack 
and  crevice  for  a  good  job,  and  this 
requires  work.     Trimming  a  house  is 
more  a  matter  of  taste  than  anything 
else.      To    my    taste    a    white    house 
trimmed  with  green  Is  Ideal.       Some 
colors   are   more   lasting  than   others, 
and  this  fact  might  be  cpnsidered  in 
selecting  colors.  Briefly  speaking,  paint 
is  not  a  matter  of  colors,  but  a  matter 
of  getting  it  on  in  time  and  keeping  it 
on.     Paint  Is  high,  but  not  nearly  so 
high  as  lumber.    Above  all  else,  paint. 
It  is  better  than  putting  money  in  the 
bank. 


A  Good  Used  Car 

Come  to  the  Roman 

The  Roman  guarantee  the  lowest  price* 
in  the  country  for  a  good,  flrit-olaM, 
reliable,  used  car.  You  get  here  what  you 
want  and  when  you  buy  from  us  you  are 
sure  that  the  car  you  get  !■  right. 

1000  Autos  $300  up 

Smnd  today  for  our  cmttdog 

It  is  full  of  valuable  Infornaatlon  for' 
the  man  who  expects  to  buy  a  car  and 
wants  to  save  real  money.    Satisfaction  j 
I  guaranteed. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

231  N.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


r  KHJC  Proof  lyfee 
1  O  /\/\/%>Miles. Record 
iOVvlU  of  this  Tube 


A  Danrtim  •roof  tnbe  WKBa  wfth  •»«!' 
■tnictod  Mid  tumrmntood  oo  6,000  mil*  buw. 

Price  Includes  Tubes  and  Tlree 

28x3 $6.80    34x4 $11.30 

30x3 7.20    34x4M-   12.95 


Mrs.  S.  C.  F.,  Kentucky.— Knowing 
little    about    mixing,    we    have    never 
made  our  own  paints,  but  always  de- 
pend on  the  ready-mixed  product.    For 
the  inexperienced  we  think  It  safer  and 
more  satisfactory.       The  selection  of 
colors  fTJr  the  house,  barn  and  outbuild- 
ings is  largely  a  matter  of  taste,  and, 
of  course.  In  that  respect  some  people 
far  excel  others.     Whatever  colors  are 
chosen    should     harmonize.      Nothing 
which  Is  really  Intended  for  the  orna- 
mental and  beautiful  Is  such  an  eye- 
sore as  a  group  of  farm  buildings  paint- 
ed   in    various    colors    which    fairly 
scream  at  each  other.     Personally,  for 
a  frame  house,  we  prefer  a  white  paint 
with  a  gray  or  green  finish;   a  brick 
dwelling  we  like  painted  the  natural 
brick  color,  and  a  ttone  house,  too,  or 
one  made  of  concrete  we  would  keep 
as  near  the  natural  color  as  possible, 
by  the  use  of  proper  colored  paints.    In 
painting  a  group  of  farm  buildings  we 
should  selv?ct  the  color  best  suited  for 
the  house  according  to  the  material  of 
which  the  house  Is  built;  then  in  paint- 
ing the  rest  of  the  buildings  about  the 
farm  we  should  select  colors  that  har- 
monize with  the  color  of  the  house  and 
with  each  other.    In  painting  a  smooth, 
dry  surface  Is  absolutely  essential  if 
one  wishes  the  work  to  be  satisfactory. 
And  last,  but  not  least,  don't  spoil  a 
good  Job  with  a  poor  brush.     A  little 
thoughtfulness,  a  little  planning,  a  lit- 
tle more  time  and  a  little  more  care 
and  the  Job  will  be  better  done. 

C.  C.  C.  Jr.,  Virginia.— "Show  me  a 
liberal  user  of  paint  and  1  will  show 
you  a  prosperous  farmer,"  said  a  drug- 
gist to  me  recently,  find  I  find  he  is 


Homespun  Yam  from  Ithaca 

Many  a  good  recipe  has  been  spoiled 
because  the  cook  guessed  Instead  of 
measured. 

Fine  mending  Is  an  art  and  the  high 
price  of  fabrics  these  days  makes  It  a 
useful  as  well  as  a  fine  art.         ♦ 

Some  women  drag  a  heavy  mop  pall 
from  room  to  room;  others  screw  cas- 
tors on  the  comers  of  a  piece  of  board 
about  15  Inches  square,  load  the  bucket 
aboard,  and  roll  it  easily  wherever 
needed. 

One  woman  says  she  saves  from  a 
half  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  dally 
by  a  dish  drainer.  It's  only  a  wire 
rack  which  holds  the  dishes  after  they 
are  washed.  Boiling  water  dashed 
over  the  dishes  does  the  rinsing  and 
they  dry  themselves. 

The  high  cost  of  clothing  is  sending 
many  a  housewife  to  the  attic  instead 
of  to  the  dry  goods  store. 

The  hot  school  lunch  saves  work  for 
the  teacher  instead  of  making  work. 
Pupils  study  better  after  a  warm  lunch 
than  they  do  after  a  cold  snack. 

Perhaps  the  small  amount  you  re- 
ceive from  the  sale  of  old  papers  and 
magazines  seems  hardly  worth  the 
bother  of  saving  them;  but  every  bit 
of  paper  stock  which  Is  destroyed 
brings  Just  a  little  nearer  what  looks 
like  an  inevitable  paper  famine. 

Time  for  the  local  health  authorltiee. 
the  school  board,  the  newspaper,  the 
church  and  all  other  agencies  for  bet- 
terment to  start  a  concerted  and  organ- 
ized campaign  against  the  typhoid  fly 
— formerly  known -as  the  house  fly. 

J4  la  a  good  bulletin  on  home  garden- 
ing. The  state  college  of  agriculture 
at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  will  mail  a  copy  for 
the  asking. 


30x3>i—  8  30 
32x3>i  _  8.90 

31x4 10.15 

32x4 10.50 

33x4 10.95 


35x4><—  13.20  V^ 
36x4><_  13.70 

35x5 14.35 

36x5 14.70 

37x5 14.95 


Sred.  S«nT»2.00  d.po.lt  for  iJich  Uro^J. 
C  O  D.  •object  to  •xmmlnatton.Mipoelal 
dl'scooDt  tf  foil  omoont  — nt  wWi  ara«r . 


We  MBd  roa  oa*  rmrsntM  boodi 
witbordtr.  Thi«  i«  yoor  proteetiott.  | 


PUBLIC  TIRE  CORPORATIOH 
153  ||icygaaAv«..CkicMe.llL 


LARGEST  AUTO  WRECKERS 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

New  Tnd  Used  Parts 
For  all  Cars 

At  a  discoont  of  30  to  75  per  cent. 

Mall  ordert  prompUy  attended   to.    OTerland 
and  Studebaker  parts  a  specialty. 

OBEBNC  AUTO  AND  PARTS  CO. 


Genuine 
Aspirin 

Name  **  Bayer"  means  genuine 
Say  *' Bayer"— Insistl 


Say  *'Bayer"  when  buying  AsplrUL 
Then  you  are  sure  of  getting  true  "Baye* 
Tablets  of  Aspirin" — genuine  ABpirifli 
proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
phyaicians  for  over  twenty  years.  Ao* 
cept  only  an  unbroken  "Bayer  packaga^ 
which  contains  proper  directions  to  reliet* 
Headache,  Toothache,  Earache,  Neuralgia* 
Rheumatism,  Colds  and  Pain.  Handytia 
boxes  of  12  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug* 
gists  also  sell  larger  "Bayer  packapea." 
Aspi  in  is  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufa6-< 
ture  MoDoaceticaoidester  of  Salicylicadd* 
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ThU  U  th«  (arm  woueB't  own  d«partm«nt — for  them  and  by  them,  it  ia  dcvotMl  to  tk«  ititnaaMnn 
•f  topics  of  everyday  interest  to  the  woman  of  tka  farm  family.  The  Practical  Farmar  invitas — 
•nd  aspects — you  not  oniy  to  write  your  experience*  or  the  topics  under  diacueeton  but  aUa  to 
propose  topics  for  future  discussions.  The  bast  letter  published  herein  each  issna  will  ba  awarda^ 
a  prize  of  one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  latter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cents.  Addra««^ 
WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


August  1. — Home  makers'  number.  See 
announcement  elsewhere  in  this  paper  of 
prizes  for  contributions. 

AuousT  15. — ciotliing  Is  so  expensive  these 
days  that  one  thinks  several  times  iKjfore 
throwing  away  the  worn  garments  that 
In  other  days  would  have  been  considered 


beyond  redemption.  How  do  you  use  cast- 
off  garments  of  any  and  all  kinds?  The 
story  of  your  successful  "schemes"  will 
belp  other  housewives  who  bate  waste. 

C9t  your  contribution  in  early,  if  it  domM  not 
roach  us  at  Imaat  IS  day  bmform  tho  datm  o/ 
iaaum,  it  will  bo  too  iato» 


Keeping  Food  With  Little  or  No  Ice 


Mrs.  B.  E.  C,  Vineland,  N.  J. — 
iWhen  our  house  was  built  we  had  the 
well  bricked  down  4  feet  below  the  cel- 
lar floor,  about  4  feet  in  diameter.  In 
the  kitchen  floor  a  hole  -^as  cut  about 
14x15  inches  between  joists,  right  over 
the  well.  There  is  an  improvised 
wooden  handle  on  the  door  of  this. 
Hinges  could  have  been  used,  if  de- 
Bired,  and  strap  on  opposite  edge. 
Across  this  hole  we  have  since  nailed 
two  strips  near  enough  together  so  that 
the  baby  could  not  fall  through  if  acci- 
dentally l(^ft  open.  Nails  are  driven 
right  under  door  on  floor  joists,  and 
ropes,  with  enameled  buckets  sus- 
pended from  them.  Milk  bottles,  but- 
ter, meat,  yeasts  and  all  similar  sized 
packages  can  be  put  in  from  the 
kitchen,  and  only  occasionally  do  we 
have  to  go  down  the  cellar  with  a  larg- 
er container.  The  food  comes  up  ice 
cold  all  summer.  All  our  friends  mar- 
vel at  the  simplicity  and  perfect  sajtis- 
faction   of  the  plan. 


clean  and  thoroughly  heated  each  time 
they  are  emptied.  I  can  keep  milk  in 
my  cellar  in  the  hottest  weather  for  at 
least  forty-eight  hours  before  it  sours. 
I  keep  fruit  and  vegetables  in  perfect- 
ly fresh  condition  for  several  days. 
The  vessels  which  hold  the  fruit  are  set 
directly  on  the  ground,  which  gives  it 
just  enough  moisture  to  keep  it  fresh, 
and  ripen  that  which  was  not  fully  so. 
Lettuce  can  be  kept  very  nicely  by  fold- 
ing a  wet  paper  around  it  and  laying 
on  the  ground,  or  by  placing  it  root  end 
down  in  a  pan  with  a  little  water  in  it; 
onions,  radishes,  carrots,  etc.,  can  also 
be  kept  fresh  for  several  days  in  this 
manner,  but  with  such  vegetables  the 
tops  should  be  placed  in  the  water. 


Mrs.  G.  S.  D,,  Denton,  Md. — If  you 
cannot  have  ice,  a  cool  well  makes  a 
fairly  good  substitute.  "We  had  this 
same  problem  to  solve  last  summer, 
and  decided  against  an  iceless  refrig- 
erator In  favor  of  a  well/ifes  being  less 
work  to  care  for,  and  safer  from  dis- 
turbance by  prowlers — dogs,  cats,  etc. 
In  the  northwest  corner  near  the  house, 
under  the  shade  of  a  large  maple,  the 


Mrs.  E.  H.  N.,  Crewe,  Va. — We  nev- 
er had  ice,  and  the  last  fifteen  years  no 
cellar  either,  but  I  managed  to  keep 
millf  sweet  and  bntter  cool.  Put  a  box 
of  suitable  size,  with  all  the  sides  taken 
out,  on  a  shady  back  porch  or  some 
other  shady  open  place,  set  milk  and 
butter  in  it,  wet  a  cloth — an  old  cotton 
blanket  is  just  the  thing,  as  it  holds 
moisture  a  long  time — and  wrap 
around  the  box.  This  acts  as  a  re- 
frigerator and  has  been  very  satisfac- 
tory to  us,'  The  cloth  has  to  be  made 
wet   several   times  a  day. 

My  daughter  wraps  her  ice  up  in 
newspapers  before  she  puts  it  in  the 
refrigerator,   and    she    finds   that   this 


needed  oftenest  on  top.    As  it  is  built 
on   the  plan  of  the  flreless  cooker  it 
,  should   not  be  open   a  minute  longer 
than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

I  set  yeast,  cold  victuals  and  such 
things  as  require  to  be  kept  only  mod- 
erately cool,  in  the  refrigerator  with  a 
pail  of  fresh  water,  which  I  change 
several  times  a  day.  This  keeps  the 
things  cooler  than  one  who  has  not 
tried  it  would  think. 


men  dug,  in  rectangular  shape,  until    saves  her   two-thirds  on  her  ice  bill,    making  two  shelves  and  the  bottom  to 
they  struck  water,  which  was  not  very    from  what  it  used  to  be  before  she  fol-    place  utensils  on.    The  back  I  covered 


Mrs.  C.  S.  r.,  Louisville,  Ky. — Last 
summer  it  was  not  convenient  for  us 
to  keep  ice,  yet  by  the  aid  of  a  deep 
well  and  a  cellar  under  the  dwelling  I 
managed  to  keep  the  food  reasonably 
cool  and  fresh.  During  the  very  warm- 
est weather  foods  that  spoil  quickly, 
such  as  milk,  butter,  fresh  meats,  etc., 
I  hung  in  the  well.  For  milk  I  used 
bright,  new  tin  buckets;  for  butter  and 
meats  I  used  glass  or  stone  jars  placed 
in  suspended  buckets.  Foods  that  were 
kept  in  the  cellar  were  sometimes 
placed  in  a  tub  of  the  coldest  water  ob- 
tainable, or  at  least  on  the  lowest 
point  possible,  the  Ltone  floor  being  the 
best  of  all,  A  wet  towel,  napkin  or 
cloth  spread  over  the  food  helped  to 
keep  the  temperature  down.  When  a 
block  of  ice  is  placed  in  the  refrigera- 
tor, if  it  is  flrst  tfi'rapped  in  a  few 
layers  of  newspaper  and  then  a  woolen 
cloth,  it  will  not  melt  so  soon.  Also  if 
the  refrigerator  or  ice  box  is  placed  In 
a  draft  or  cool  place,  such  as  between 
'doors  or  windows,  or  a  door  and  a 
window,  the  ice  will  last  a  little  longer. 
Open  the  lid  of  the  ice  box  or  the  door 
of  the  refrigerator  as  little  as  possible, 
as  every  time  it  Is  opened  warm  air  is 
admitted  and  this,  of  course,  helps  to 
melt  the  ice. 


firmly  to  the  window  frame  outside, 
having  the  window  so  It  can  easily  be 
raised,  or  hang  it  with  hinges  like  a 
door.  This  Is  quite  convenient  for  food. 
At  night  open  the  window  to  let  the 
cool  night  air  In  the  room,  closing  It  In 
the  early  morning  to  keep  out  the  not 
air  and  to  keep  the  cool  air  in.  I  was 
fortunate  to  have  a  good,  cool  cellar, 
also. 


Mrs.  E.  B.  W.,  Otisville,  N.  Y.— We 
do  not  use  ice  except  when  making  Ice 
cream,  and  find  by  being  careful  and 
taking  victuals  down  to  the  cellar  right 
after  a  meal  and  putting  meat  on  cel- 
lar floor  and  covering  with  a  cheese 
box  it  keeps  nicely;  should  not  be  put 
away  ho>(  however,  but  allowed  to  cool 
before  it  Is  covered  up.  I  keep  bread 
In  a  covefed  roaster,  and  cake  in  a  tin 
box,  I  often  put  butter  right  on  the 
cellar  floor  also,  and  do  not  bring  it  to 
the  table  until  wanted. 

Milk  Is  in  glasB  bottles  and  put  In 
a  pail  of  cold  water  and  it  keeps  well 
there.  Do  not  let  the  hot  sun  shine 
In  the  cellar.  Have  windows  open,  but 
when  very  hot  I  sometimes  darken- win- 
dow or  pull  it  partly  shut  until  toward 
sundown.  By  the  above  plans  I  think 
our  victuals,  milk,  etc.,  are  kept  In 
good  conditioH,  and  no  Ice  bill  Is  to 
be  paid,  either. 


Mrs.  A.  Q,,  Norwich,  N.  Y, — I  have 
no  refrigerator,  but  I  am  fortunate  in 
possessing  two  things  which  serve  me 
very  well  during  the  hot  months.  One 
is  a  screen  covered  box  which  I  made 
myself,  and  the  other  a  nice,  cool  vat 
of  water  in  our  milk  house.  The  box  is 
a  large  one  bought  In  town,  but  one 
could  easily  be  made.  I  took  the  boards 
from  the  front  and  back,  then  nailed 
two  cleats  on  each  of  the  sides  about 
nine  inches  apart,  and  fitted  in  shelves. 


I.  M.  H,,  Center  Square,  Pa. — Liv- 
ing in  the  country  where  we  cannot 
conveniently  obtain  Ice,  we  endeavor  to 
keep  the  food  several  days  by  other  de- 
vices. Wo  purchased  a  stone  crock  hav- 
ing a  capacity  of  one  gallon.  The  vari- 
ous kinds  of  fresh  meat  are  each  put 
on  a  separate  plate  and  placed  on  one 
another  in  this  crock,  then  covered. 
When  the  weather  Is  extremely  warm 
or  sultry  and  we  wish  to  keep  the  meat 
a  greater  length  of  time,  it  is  placed  In 
a  stone  crock  containing  sufficient 
brine  to  cover  It,  then, wash  It  well  be- 
fore using.  Cooked  food  may  be  kept 
at  quite  a  low  temperature  by  placing 


deep  here;  then  made  a  box  to  put 
down  inside  the  opening,  tall  enough 
to  leave  a  curb  about  3  feet  above  the 
ground.  Across  the  top  we  place 
squares  of  wood  stout  enough  to  hold 
heavy  cords,  then  fasten  our  closed 
jars  of  milk  to  the  strings  and  allow 
them  to  submerge  In  the  water.  We 
also  put  butter  or  food  in  pails,  lower- 
ing so  as  to  touch  the  surface.  If  they 
are  not  water-tight.  We  have  only  a 
small  amount  of  milk  at  a  time,  so  this 
does  very  well,  but  If  there  Is  a  larger 
quantity  It  could  be  placed  In  large 
tin  cans,  or  even  a  frame  to  hold  the 
cans  could  be  rigged  up  to  raise  and 
lower  with  a  windlass.  To  keep  leaves 
and  trash  from  falling  in,  an  old  cloth 
grain  bag  has  a  few  stones  placed  in 
the  bottom,  the  top  is  tacked  on  one 
side  of  the  curb  and  the  weighted  bot- 
tom hangs  over  the  other. 


Mrs,  W.  H.  H.,  Needmore,  Pa. — I 
have  used  different  kinds  of  Ice  boxes 
and  refrigerators  and  ^d  them  very 
convenient  and  a  great  necessity  when 
one  does  not  have  a  ground  floor  cellar, 
cave  or  spring-house.  The  life  of  Ice 
In  a  refrigerator  can  be  considerably 
lengthened  by  wrapping  it  in  paper — 
newspaper  or  wrapping  paper — but  a 
large  piece  is  necessary,  for  the  object 
Is  keeping  the  air  from  it.  If  securely 
wrapped  it  will  last 'twice  as  long  as  It 
would  without  the  wrapping,  and  keep 
the  refrigerator  at  almost  the  same 
temperature. 

For  more  than  five  years  I  have  been 
one  of  the  unfortunate — I  have  neither 
refrigerator,  ice  or  running  water,  but 
have  a  ground  floor  cellar,  an(i  flnd  I 
can  keep  milk,  fruit  and  vegetables 
equally  as  fresh,  and  even  for  a  greater 
length  of  time  than  when  ice  was  used. 
The  Important  point  in  keeping  milk 
fresh  and  sweet  Is  keeping  the  vessels 
In  which  the  milk  is  kept  absolutely 


lowed  this  pmctice.     The  object  is  to    with  wire  screen.    The  front  screen  I 


keep  the  air  from  the  ice. 


M.  A.  C,  Newtown  Square,  Pa, — 
For  prolonging  the  keeping  of  Ice  In 
the  ice  chest,  have  a  woolen  bag  large 
enough  to  hold  the  piece  of  ice,  then 
wrap  a  paper  closely  around  all;  it 
freezes  fast  to  the  bag  and  lasts  just 
twiJ^  as  long  as  It  otherwise  would. 
We  have  found  no  better  way. 

We  had  difficulty  in  getting  ice  for 
the  chest  last  summer,  so  had  to  man- 
age without  It  In  keeping  our  food  cool 
and  sweet.  As  we  all  know,  meats  will 
not  keep  long  even  in  a  cool  cellar 
when  the  weather  Is  very  warm,  so  as 
soon  as  we  receive  It  we  cook  It  until 
nearly  done,  put  in  a  covered  crock  or 
kettle,  when  cold,  and  keep  on  a  cold 
cellar  floor.  We  also  keep  butter,  milk, 
etc.,  in  crocks  on  the  cellar  floor.  We 
always  prepare  perishable  food  in 
small  quantities. 

A  flreless  cooker  makes  a  very  good 
substitute  for  an  ice  chest  and  saves 
on  ice,  which  is  quite  an  item  when  it 
Is  high  in  price  or  unobtainable. 


Mrs.  O.  J.,  Bio,  La. — We  have  a  re- 
frigerator and  a  home-made  ice  box. 
Ten  cents'  worth  of  Ice  will  last  as  long 
in  the  box  as  40  cents'  worth  will  in 
the  refrigerator.  The  box  is  made 
from  a  syrup  barrel,  coated  with  wood 
preservative,  set  inside  a  big  box  and 
the  space  between  packed  closely  with 
pounded  charcoal  for  insulation.  Saw- 
dust will  answer,  byt  charcoal  Is  bet- 
ter. A  sheet  of  asbestos  covers  the 
top,  the  wooden  head  flts  over  It,  and 
several  newspapers  give  additional  in- 
sulation. Tho  wooden  lid  of  box  is 
hinged  on,  and  the  jdrain  pipe  from  an 
old  refrigerator  supplies  drainage. 
Cleats  are  fastened  to  the  sides  to 
support  three  movable  shelves.  The 
Ice  is  kept  on  the  bottom  and  things 


tacked  to  small  slats  that  would  flt  the 
box  and  make  the  door.  On  this  door 
1  fastened  three  pieces  of  leather,  then 
nailed  them  to  the  box,  making  my 
door  complete.  This  box  I  keep  in  the 
cellar  on  a  low  bench,  and  I  flnd  that 
vegetables  and  left-overs  keep  very  cool 
and  nice  in  it.  When  I  have  a  small 
amount  of  beefsteak,  pork  chops  or 
hamburger,  1  put  It  In  a  2-quart  can, 
seal  it  so  no  water  can  enter,  and  let 
it  drop  in  the  water  vat.  Tie  a  cord 
to  the  can  to  pull  It  up  with  when 
wanted.  Meat  will  keep  fresh  two 
days  In  this  way.  Butter  can  be  kept 
hard  and  nice  also.  In  this  way.  Use 
as  large  a  mouthed  tan  as  you  have 
and  remove  with  a  spoon.  Berries, 
mashed  with  sugar  and  sealed  tight, 
will  keep  fresh  and  ready  for  a  short- 
cake at  a  moment's  notice,  if  placed 
in  the  sawdust  that  is  packed  around 
ice  in  an  ice-house. 


Mrs.  M.  F.  S.,  Georgetown,  Del. — To 
keep  foodstuffs  cool  without  ice  dur- 
ing the  hot  season  Is  certainly  quite 
a  problem.  I  have  had  experience  both 
with  ice  and  without  It.  If  one  has  no 
cool  place  in  the  house  I  would  suggest 
taking  a  large  stone  jar  or  crock  as  a 
receptacle  for  food.  Near  the  outside 
door  make  an  excavation  in  the  earth, 
a  little  larger  than  tke  jar  and  a  trifle 
deeper,  so  it  can  be  well  covered  over, 
and  place  the  jar  therein,  having  a 
tightly  fitting  cover  for  the  jar  and  a 
muslin  cloth  underneath  the  cover  to 
protect  the  food  from  dust.  This  will 
keep  milk,  butter  and  meats  very  nice- 
ly. Another  good  way  is.  If  one  has  a 
north  room,  make  a  frame  that  will  fit 
the  outside  of  the  window,  the  depth 
of  the  frame  be.ing  wide  enough  to  hold 
a  pan  or  large  plate.  Cover  this  frame 
on  one  side  with  fine  wire  net.  Put  in 
two  or  more  shelves  and  fasten  this 


Hires 
Household  Extract 

will  make  home-made  rootbeer 
easily  and  economically.  Get  a  25c 
bottle  from  your  grocer.  A  cake  of 
yeast  and  some  sugar  —  that's  alL 
One  bottle  makes  80  glasses 

Hires  Household  Extract  contains 
the  actual  juices  of  roots,  barks,  herbs 
and  berries.  It  makes  rootbeer  as 
pure  as  it  is  sparkling  and  delicious. 

"With  our  special  airtight  patent  bottle 
atoppera   you  can   keep  the 
snap  and  tt>ark1e  in  your 
home-made  rootbeer 
until  ready  to 
aerve.     Your 
grocer  haa 
them. 


Be  murm  " 
you  got  thlm 
paekmgo.  It  bring* 
you     tho     gonuino 
Hirom  Houmohold  Extract. 

THE  CHARLES  E.  HIRES  COMPANY 
PbUedelphie.  Pa. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  "^''''''°  anywhere. 


An  KACTS  AND  KILLS 
ALL  FLIES.  Neat, 
clean, ornamental, con- 
vonitnt,  chcan  Lasta 
all  Beaaon.  Idade  of 
metal,  can't  apill  or 
tip  over  ;  will  not  soil 
or  injure  anyfhinir. 
Gaaranti-ed  effective. 
Sold  by  dealora,  or 
6  by  EXPRESS. 
prei>aid,  II  .25. 


HAROLD  SOMEKS.  160  De  Kalb  Ave..  BroolUynl  N.  Y. 


O  DISHES  FOR  HARVEST 

.    ^  Direct  from   Pottery  to  You 

A   C«R»Me    100   h*ce   Daorr   S«»k.  fw   StrnM    12    P*r««ii 

K  irtorv  Thirds      Not    Selrcted 

Prict  with  cold  b«nd  decofation.  only  .  .  .  $15  63 

Pric*  plain    no  decoration    only $12  33 

Send    Post   Office  Money  Order  Today 

The  Royal  China  Co.,  Sebring,  Ohio 
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It  In  an  aluminum  kettle  with  a  lid, 
-wbich  has  been  thoroughly  cooled, 
then  placed  on  the  cool  cellar  floor. 
The  well-known  home-made  iceless  re- 
frigerator IS  very  satisfactory. 

Mrs.  M.  M.  C,  McK/es  Rocks,  Pa. — 
As  we  live  three  miles  from  the  Ice 
plant,  and  have  no  opportunity  of  get- 
ting ice  regularly,  we  have  to  plan  to 
keep  food  without  it.  We  have  no 
epring-house,  but  have  a  deep  cellar 
with  a  cement  floor.  Several  years  ago 
we  made  an  oblong  box  about  3  feet 
long  by  2  feet  wide,  without  any  bot- 
tom in  It.  For  the  top  of  the  box  we 
covered  it  with  common  screen  wire. 
Any  food  we  wish  to  keep  cool  is  set  on 
the  cement  floor  and  covered  with  the] 


screen-covered  box.  This  permits  a 
circulation  of  air,  yet  keeps  it,  very 
cold.  The  cellar,  of  course,  must  be 
kept  clean.,  A  swinging  shelf  in  the 
cellar  is  also  a  great  convenience  for 
keeping  cake,  pies,  jams,  jellies,  etc., 
that  are  to  be  used  on  the  table.  The 
milk  and  cream  are  kept  in  crocks, 
pans,  etc.,  on  the  cement  floor  and  will 
keep  as  cool  as  in  a  spring-house.  In 
cool  nights  a  window  is  opened  for 
fresh  air,  but  the  window  is  well 
screened. 

Home-made  fried  cakes  taste  good, 
but  the  odor  left  in  the  house  after 
frying  them  is  not  so  appetizing.  Ever 
try  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  lavender  on 
a  cloth  and  waved  about  the  room? 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Full  directions  for  making:,  as  well  er  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accompany 
each  pattern.  Patterns  are  perfect-flttlng  and  seam  allowing.  \\  heu  ordering 
write  your  name  und  address  in  full,  state  the  number  and  sFze  of  each  pattern 
vou  want,  and  send  15  cent*  for  each.     Address  „„,,  .^.-.^  ^w^t.     t>  » 
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OeHH Ladles"   walat.       Cut  In  BlBes  36, 

38,  40  and  411  Inch  bust  measure.  The  side- 
fronts  are  tied  together  with  narrow  satin 
ribbon  over  a  vest  of  white. 

9HN4. — Ladles'  one-piece  apron,  tut  in 
sizes  'Mi,  40  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  A 
becoming  roll  collar  graces  this  one-piece 
bungalow    apron   of   percale. 

«j»ai Ladles'    waist.      Cut   In    sizes    36. 

38,  40,  42  and  44  ln«'hc8  b>ist  measure.  (  ol- 
larless  and  dalntllv  tuclted  at  the  front  and 
back  Is  this  simple   batiste  waist. 

K«77. — Boys'  suit.  Cut  In  sizes  4.  6.  8 
nnd  10  vears.  The  straight  coat  closing  at 
tlie  side* wears  a  large  patch  pocket  on  each 

^HfHUt Ladles'   dress.       Cut   In  sizes   36, 

38  40  and  42  inches  btjst  measure.  To  cor- 
respond   with    the    front    walst-closlng,    the 


skirt,  which  Is  three-gored.  Is  seamed  under 
a  tuck  at  the  front.  /^  »  i„ 

H».-i«.  -(iirls'  and  juniors  apron.  Cut  in 
sizes  8.  10,  12.  14  and  16  years.  As  ea.sy 
to  make  as  It  Is  to  adjust  Is  this  cover-all 
upron  of  checked  gingham.  ^  *    i„ 

WiH7,—l,eud\es'  two-piece  sWrt.  Cut  In 
sizes  26.  28.  3o  and  32  Inches  waist  meas- 
ure. The  Rimpllclty  of  this  tub  skirt  will 
appeal  to  the  home  dressmaker.  It  is  two- 
pieced  and  gatliered  at   the  top.  _    „    lo 

IMMIT. — (Jlrls'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  6,  8.  10. 
T>  and  14  years.  Belted  to  give  a  long 
^^Ist    lice  Is  this  style  of  sllp-on  frock. 

9rilH Men's  overalls.     Cut    In   sizes  34, 

36  3S  40  42  and  44  Inches  bust  measure. 
The  b'lb-front  and  shoulder  strap  '''"J"J'® 
makes  this  the  type  of  overalls  preferred  by 
most  men. 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Owlnc  to  the  n-.mber  of  departments  In  Thk  Practic.u.  ^;i«"fL«-,^Ti%*:%i'""£!*eflt 
lllu««t7ate  as  many  patterns  as  we  would  like,  therefore,  we  P"^ '"j^  'Xd  '^verv 
of  «.nr  readers,  f^our  tlmps  a  year,  a  quarterly  '»»hlon  magazine  called—  Lv^^^^ 
Woman  Her  Own  Dressmaker''— which  Illustrates  hundreds  of  "^«  "o«*^  P;^"<>*' 
«t?KJ  for  Tidiest  mls^s  and  children,  and  tells  h<»'^^  to  make  all  kijd«  »f^K«™^°^«- 
The  regular  pri.  e  of  this  hook  is  10  cents  a  copy,  but  we  '^  "  "^fj*  'LP!*^P"'"-;m 
n  «>nts  or  If  you  wIM  order  It  at  the  same  time  that  a  nattem  Is  ordered  we  will 
■end  a  copy  of  the  latest  at   2  cents,  postpaid      Addrews  AnPi  PHIA    PA 

TASK  ION    DBA'ARTMENT,   THE   PBACTlCAL  KABMEB,    PHILADELPHIA,   VA. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

UARUOUAGE 

Less   than   a   mile  down   tho  track, 
Prince  came  to  the  tiny  signal  house 
for  which  he  had  been  looking.     The 
door   was   looked,    and    so    numb   and 
clumsy  were  his  flngers  that  he  found 
it  hard  to  force  open.     Once  on  the 
inside,  he  felt  that  the  struggle  was 
nearly  over.    This  was  the  end.    Using 
the  railway's  private  phone,  he  aston- 
ished the   telegraph   operator   in   Fort 
Morgan  by  cutting  in  on  him  and  ask- 
ing him  to  run  across  to  the  nearest 
garage  with  a  call  for  a  service  car. 
For  a  long  moment  the  xjper^or  was 
speechless.     Did  you  ever  hear  of  in- 
solence like  that?     He  told  Prince  to 
get  oiC  that  wire  and  keep  his  h*ids 
away    from    railway    property    or    he 
would  land  in  the  pen.    Then  he  went 
back  to  his  work..    But  Prince  cut  in 
on   him   again.     Finally  the   operator 
referred  him  to  the  station  master  and 
gave    him    the    connection.      But    the^ 
station  master  refused  to  meddle  with 
any  such  irregular  business.    This  was 
against  the  law,  and  station  toasters 
are   strong   for    law    and    order.     But 
Prince    was    persistent.      At    last,    in 
despair,  they  connected  him  with  th^ 
district  superintendent.^ 

"Who  !n  thunder  are  you,  and  what 
do  you  want?"  asked  the  superinten- 
dent in  no  gentle  voice. 

"I  want  some  of  those  sap-heads  of 
yours  in  Fort  Morgan  to  take  a  mes- 
sage to  the  garage,  and  they  won't  do 
it,"  yelled  Prince. 

"Say,  what  do  you  think  this  is? 
A  phlianthropic  messenger  service?" 
ejaculated   the   superintendent. 

"I  haven't  got  time  to  talk,"  cried 
Prince.  "I've  got  to  get  at  a  garage, 
and  qiilckly." 

"W^ll,  we  don't  run  a  garage. 
"Shut  up  a  minute  and  listen,  will 
you?  There  is  a  woman  out  here  on 
the  track,  half  frozen.  We  are  twenty 
miles  from  a  house.  Will  you  send 
that  message  or  not?  The  woman 
can't  live  two  hours." 

"Well,  why  didn't  you  tell  what  was 
the  matter?  I  will  connect  you  with 
the  operator  at  Fort  Morgan  and  tell 
him  to  do  whatever  you  say.  You  stay 
on  the  wire  until  he  reports  they  have 
a  car  started." 

So  Prince  was  flung  back  to  the 
operator  at  Fort  Morgan,  and  that 
high-souled  scion  of  the  railway  was 
sent  out  like  a  common  delivery  boy 
to  take  a  message.  Prince  waited  in 
an  agony  of  suspense  for  the  report 
from  the  garage.  It  was  not  favorable. 
No  man  in  town  would  go  out  on  a 
wild  goose  chase  into  the  plains  on  a 
night  like  that.  Awfully  sorry,  noth- 
ing doing. 

"Take  a  gun  and  make  them  come, 
said  Prince,  between  set  teeth. 

"I'm  not  looking  for  trouble.  Your 
woman  would  freeze  before  they  got 
there   anyhow." 

"Send  the  sheriff,''  begged  Prince. 
"He  couldn't  get  out  th'ere  a  night 
like  this  In  time  to  do  you  any  good." 
This  was  literally  true.  For  a  second 
Prince  was  silent. 

"Anything  else?"  asked  the  operator. 
"Want  me  to  run  >out  and  get  you  a 
cigar,  or  a  bottle  of  perfume,  or  any- 
thing?" ,  .  ^  „ 
"Then  there  is  just  one  thing  to  do, 
said  Prince  abruptly.  "I'll  have  to  flag 
the  first  train  and  get  her  aboard." 

"What!  You  can't  do  it.  You  don't 
dare  do  it.  It  is  against  the  law  to 
flag  a  train  on  private  business." 

"I  know  it.  So  I  am  asking  you  to 
make  it  the  railroad's  business.  I  am 
warning  you  in  advance.  Where  are 
th©  fuses?" 

The  operator  helplessly  called  up 
the  superintendent  once  more. 

"What  the  dickens  do  you  want 
now?" 


"It's  that  nut  on  the  line,"  explained 
the  operator.  "He  wants  something 
else." 

"Yes,  I  want  to  know  where  the 
fuses  are  so  I  can  flag  the  flrst  traia 
that  comes.  Or  I  will  just  set  the  tool 
house  afire;  that  will  stop  them." 

"The  fuses  are  in  the  lock  'box  under 
the  phone.  Break  the  lock  or  pick  it^ 
Let  us  know  if  you  get  in  all  right. 
How  the  dickens  did  you  get  a  woraaa 
out  there  a  night  like  this?" 

But  Prince  Jaad  no  time  to  explain. 
"Thanks,  old  man,  you're  pretty 
white,"  he  said,  and  clasped  the  re- 
ceiver on  to  the  hook.  A  little  later, 
with  the  precious  fuses  in  his  pocket; 
he  was  fighting  his  way  through  the 
snow  back  to  Onnie,  lying  unconscious 
in  the  white  blankets  which  no  longer 
chilled  her. 

The  waiting  seemed  endlessly  weary. 
Prince  dared  not  sit  down,  but  must 
needs  keep  staggering  up  and  down 
the  track,  praying  as  he  had  never 
prayed  in  all  his  life,  that  God  would 
send  a  train  before  Connie  should 
freeze  to  death.  Stooping  over  her,  he 
chafed  her  hands  and  ankles,  shaking 
her  roughly,  but  never  succeeding  in 
restoBing  her  to  consciousness  thougti 
doubtless  he  did  much  toward  keeping 
the  blood  in  feeble  circulation. 

Then,  thank  God!  No  heavenly  star 
ever  shone  half  so  gloriously  bright 
as  that  wide  sweep  of  light  that  circled 
around  the  ragged  rocks.  Prince 
hastily  fired  the  fuse,  and  a  few  min- 
utes later  a  lumbering  freight  train 
pulled  up  beside  him,  anxious  voicea 
calling  inquiry. 

With  rough  but  willing  hands  they 
pulled  the  girl  on  board,  and  piled 
heavy  coats  on  a  bench  beside  the  fire 
where  she  might  lie,  and  brought  out 
some  hot  coffee  which  Prince  swallowed 
in  deep  gulps.  They  even  forced  a  tew 
drops  of  it  down  Connie's  throat. 
Prince  was  soon  himself  again,  and 
sat  silently  beside  Connie  as  she  slept 
the  heavy   sleep. 

A  long  lumbering  ride  it  was,  the 
cars  creaking  and  rocking,  reeling 
Trom  side  to  side  as  if  they  too  were 
drunk  with  weariness  and  cold. 

At  last  Connie  moved  a  little  and 
lifted  her  lashes.  She  lay  very  still  a 
while,  looking  with  puzzled  eyes  at  her 
strange  surroundings,  enjoying  tha 
huge  fire,  wondering  at  that  curious 
rocking.  Then,  glancing  at  the  big 
brown  head  beside  her,  where  Prince 
sat  on  an  overturned  bucket  with  her 
hand  in  his,  she  closed  her  eyes  again, 
still   puzzled,   but  content. 

Long  minutes  afterwards  she  spok«. 
"Are  you  cold,  Prince?" 
He  tightened  his  clasp  on  her  hand. 
"No." 

"How  did  you  ever  make  it?' 
"The  train  came  along  and  we  got 
on.     Now  we  are  thawing  out,"  he  ex- 
plained, smiling  reassurance. 

"I  do  not  remember  it.  I  only  re- 
member that  I  was  stuck  in  the  snow, 
and  that  you  did  not  leave  me."  ^ 

"Here  comes  some  mote  coffee,  lady, 
said  the  brakeman,  coming  up.     Con- 
nie drank  it  gratefully  and  sat  up. 
"Where  .are  we  going?" 
"To  Fort  Morgan." 
"Want   any   more   blankets    or    any- 
thing?"   asked    the    brakeman    kindly. 
"Are  you  getting  warm?" 

"Too  warm,  I  will  have  to  move  a 

little."  ,       .    .r. 

Prince  helped  her  gently  farther 
from  the  roaring  flames,  and  again 
pulled  his  bucket  clo«e  to  her  side. 
He  placed  his  hand  in  her  lap  and 
Connie  wriggled  her  fingers  into  his. 
Suddenly  she  leaned  forward  and 
looked  into  his  face,  noting  the  stear^y 
steely  eyes,  the  square  strong  chin,  the 
boyish  mouth.  Not  a  handsome  face, 
like    Jerry's,   not   fine   and    pure,   like 
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First  Ventures  in  Sheep 

EDOAU  L.  VINXENT. 

The  first  lamb  we  had  on  the  farm 
was  one  that  grandfather  gave  our  old- 
est boy.    That  was  the  old  man's  prac- 
tice.    As   soon    as   the   boys    got   old 
•  enough  to  take  care  of  a  lamb,  he  se- 
lected a  good  one  from  his  flock  and 
gave  it  to  the  little  chap.    That  was  a 
sacred   affair,  and  the   fathers  of  the 
boys  would  no  more  think  of  selling 
.  those  lambs  and  using  the  money  than 
they  would  of  robbing  their  boys  any 
other  \fay. 
^       A  sad  mishap  came  to  our  "Laddie" 
soon  after  the  lamb  came  to  the  age 
of  bearing.  The  lamb  borne  by  the  first 
sheep  reached  under  t4ie  fence  one  day 
after  a  bite  of  fresh  grass.  .  A  heavy 
panel  of  boards  dropped  off  the  hook 
and  choked  the  lamb  to  death.    Laddie 
dug  a  grave,  put  the  dead  lamb  in  and 
buried  it  all  himself.^utting  up  a  flat 
stone  at  the  head  of  the  grave  with  the 
inscription  on  it,  "Nan's  Lamb."    That 
was  a  great  sorrow. 

We  learned  something  from  that  ex- 
perience, and  one  thing  was,  to  fasten 
the  fence  panels  on  so  that  they  could 
not  be  lifted  off  the  hooks  in  any  such 
way.  I  put  some  hooks  above  the  sec- 
ond panel  of  the  fence,  with  the  hook 
turned  downward,  so  that  it  would 
firmly  hold  the  boards  down.  That  put 
an  end  to  that  difficulty. 

Our  next  experience  was  in  buying 
a  sheep.  I  went  to  a  stranger  a  mile  or 
BO  away  and  bought  a  small  sheep.  I 
thought  it  not  fully  grown.  It  proved 
to  be  about  as  large  as  it  ever  would 
be,  and  I  never  was  more  disappointed 
than  when  I  found  the  sheep  to  be 
a  partly  wild  animal  that  bore  wool 
that  was  more  hair  than  wool.  The 
buyer  of  wool  always  "docked"  that 
sheep's  fleeces.  I  do  not  blame  him.  I 
did  not  raise  any  lambs  from  that 
sheep.  The  only  one  she  had  was  of 
the  same  hairy  type  and  we  sold  it  and 
the  old  sheep  and  began  over  agajn. 
So  far  not  much  advance. 

If  I  had  to  do  it  over  again  I  would 
do  now  just  what  I  did  when  we  made 
cur  first  really  worth-while  venture  in 
sheep.      I    drove   away   a   number   of 
miles  to  the  farm  of  a  man  who  had 
good    sheep    and    bought    some    ewe 
lambs,  and  then  to  another  farm  to  get 
a  ram.     That  gave  me  two  breeds  of 
different  blood  and  from  those  we  start- 
ed in.     A  number  of  times  I  did  that, 
especially  when  I  needed  a  ram.     In- 
stead of  saving  one  from  my  own  flock 
to  breed  from,  I  went  to  some  breeder 
who  had  a  different  blood  from  that  of 
my  sheep.     That  was  good  policy.     It 
Is  the  best  thing  any  man  can  do,  as  I 
look  at  it.    I  do  not  like  to  breed  sheep 
In   too   closely.     The   progeny  do  not 
seem  to  me  to  have  the  virility  that 
those  do  which  come  of  crossing  two 
life  streams. 

With  the  better  lambs  we  found  our- 
selves bestowing  more  and  more  care 
on  them.  As  a  rule,  I  believe  that  to 
be  true.  The  more  we  have  to  pay  for 
a  thing,  the  more  we  are  likely  to 
prize  It.  The  man  who  Is  careless 
about  feeding' and  otherwise  caring  for 
sheep  of  the  ordinary  type  will  do  well 
to  put  Into  his  operations  the  spur  of 
some  really  choice  sheep.  # 

The  boys,  too,  had  the  same  spirit. 
"The  lambs  cost  father  a  whole  lot  of 
money.    Now  wo  must  be  awfully  care- 


ful of  them."  That  expresses  the 
opinion  of  the  little  chaps  better  than 
any  language  of  mine  could  do  it.  If 
you  want  to  put  fire  into  the  heart  of 
your  boys,  give  them  something  that  is 
fine  to  bestow  their  attentions  upon. 

The  results  proved  the  wisdom  of 
getting  better  blood  into  the  fiock.  We 
not  only  had  more  lambs  but  they  were 
far  better  lambs.  The  pure-breds  grew 
faster  on  the  same  outlay  of  feed.  They 
sold  for  better  prices.  We  know  now 
that  one  of  the  most  serious  mistakes 
any  man  can  make  in  sheep  is  to  In- 
vest in  scrub  stock.  Good  or  none  is 
the  best  policy  for  the  prospective 
sheep  man.  New  York. 


A  Cow  that  Improved  with  Age 
Good  tunes  are  often  played,  on  old 
fiddly  and  the  story  of  a  20-year-old 
Jersey  cow  that  has  had  nineteen  regis- 
tered calves  in  her  lifetime,  with  Regis- 
ter of  Merit  records  in  her  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  years,  will  sound  like 
good  music  to  the  agricultural  educa- 
tors who  get  themselves  blue  In  the 
face  by  trying  to  talk  backward  farm- 
ers Into  doing  official  test  work. 


Cotta,  of  Crawfordsvllle,  Indiana,  man- 
aged to  buy  her  from  Whitford  Bros., 
of  Kendallville,  Indiana,  who  had 
bought  her  from  A.  P.  Walker,  the  man 
who  brought  her  from  the  Island  of 
Jersey.  '  .     ' 

Mr.  Cotta  had  an  Idea  that  the  cow 
could  be  bred  to  Financial  Sensation, 
her  grandson,  in  a  line-breeding  opera- 
tion, and  he  has  recently  been  reward- 
ed in  his  efforts  by  securing  a  very  fine 
heifer  calf.  Three  weeks  after  calving 
s!ie  was  bred  again  to  the  same  bull, 
and  is  apparently  safe  in  calf  and 
ready  for  her  third  official  record. 

Her  second  record,  which  has  just 
ended,  totaled  7,302  pounds  milk  and 
400  pounds  fat. 

Financial  King's  Interest's  genealogi- 
cal history  is  as  follows:  Born  Jan.  19, 
1900.  Breeder,  G.  F.  Fauvel,  «t.  Mar- 
tin's, Island  of  Jersey.  Calved  as  fol- 
lows: August  14,  1902;  April,  1903; 
April  5,  1904;  March  1,  1905;  February 
1,  1906;  January  10,  1907;  December 
5,  1907;  December  14,  1908;  De- 
cember 30,  1909;  April  7,  1911; 
March  1,  1912;  September  20,  1913; 
July      27,      1914;      June      12,      1915; 


Financial  King '»  InUrcut :   19  calvmt  in  20  ymart  and  a  record  of  400  pounda  fat 

after  hmr  20th  birthday 


A  Good  Word  for  Silage 

WESLEY   BAY. 

We  have  had  many  years'  experience 
in  feeding  and  caring  for  stock.  Until 
the  silo  came  our  plan  was  to  get  aa 
much  of  the  corn  fodder  into  the  barn 
as  possible,  being  strictly  grain  farm- 
ers then  we  did  not  have  the  hay.  to 
depend  upon  only  for  the  work  teams. 
We  consider  bright  corn  fodder  yet  to 
be  one  of  the  very  best  feeds  for  young 
cattle,  and  also  for  the  milch  cows, 
through  the  winter.  \\'e  depend  now 
mostly  upon  corn  silage,  as  It  is  handy 
to  feed  and  in  our  judgment  is  the 
most  economical  way  of  feeding  corn 
and  fodder.  We  put  up  our  silage  when 
the  corn  is  just  beginning  to  shrink. 
It  seems  as  though  our  stock  like  It 
better  when  put  up  at  this  stage.  We 
have  a  very  comfortable  barn  for  our 
cows,  though  they  are  only  housed 
during  the  night,  except  in  stormy 
weather  they  are  kept  in  the  barn. 

During  the  winter  season  our  cattle 
run  on  blue  grass  pasture,  which  is  a 
fine  thing  to  tone  them  up.  Our  young 
cattle  get  a  liberal  feed  twice  dally 
of  corn  silage,  with  plenty  of  salt  to 
lick  and  with  the  pasturage  they  do 
fine.  Of  course,  we  give  the  milch 
cows  a  mixed*  feed  besides  the  silage. 
We  feed  them  night  and  morning  two 
gallons  each  of  seven  parts  wheat  bran, 
two  parts  crushed  rye  and  ten  parts 
linseed  meal.  We  know  of  no  better 
combination  feed  to  produce  milk  and 
butter.  If  there  are  any  better,  we 
wmild  like  to  learn  of  it.        W.  Ya. 


Ilestrain  the  dog  and  save  the  sheep. 

You  can't  work  effectively  and  fight 
flies  at  the  same  time;  neither  can  the 
cows.     Spraying  will  help.  • 


Being  brought  face  to  face  with  a 
great  record  has  convinced  more  dairy- 
men and  breeders  than  thousands  of 
Chatauquas  about  the  uplift  of  dairy- 
ing. If  seeing,  therefore,  is  believing, 
there  Is  bound  to  be  a  new  multitude 
of  converts  to  the  idea  of  official  test 
work  In  some  form  or  other  after  this 
story  of  Financial  King's  Interest  Is 
unfolded. 

Financial  King's  Interest  was  born 
In  1900,  just  a  short  while  after  the 
Spanish  War,  which  is  mentioned  mere- 
ly as  a  milestode  in  memory.  Since 
that  time  this  cow  has  been  modestly 
doing  the  work  that  all  good  cows  are 
supposed  to  do.  She  faithfully  deliv- 
ered a  profltable  mess  of  milk  every 
year  and  also  presented  her  owners 
with  slightly  more  than  one  calf  a 
year.  When  her  owners  realized  that 
they  had  a  cow  that  was  quite  ahead  of 
the  ordinary  they  becaipe  interested  In 
what  she  might  do  on  official  test,  so 
at  eighteen  years  of  age  they  started 
her  for  the  Register  of  Merit  and  she 
produced  7,433  pounds  of  milk,  401 
pounds  of  fat,  and  her  usual  calf. 

At  about  this  time  she  was  greatly 
sought  after  because  of  thfe  popularity 
of  Financial  King  blood,  and  Mr.  J.  V. 


Good  wool  on  the  sheep  will  not  be 
good  wool  in  the  market  unless  it  is 
properly  handled.  There's  more  to 
marketing  wool  than  merely  shearing 
it  and  stuffing  it  in  a  bag. 


April  30,  1916;  February  26,  1917;  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1918;  March  22,  1919;  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1920. 

Financial  King's  Interest  is  a  daugh- 
ter of  Financial  King,  which  also  was 
the  sire  of  Financial  Countess,  at  one 
time  the  highest  producing  eow  of  the 
Jersey  breed.  The  intensification  of 
these  blood  lines  by  the  present  breed- 
ing operations  with  Financial  King's 
Interest  should  produce  a  family  of 
animals  that  will  be  strong  In  produc- 
tion, reproduction  ^nd  longevity. 

This  work  will  be  watched  with 
much  interest  by  followers  of  breeding 
operations,  and  the  mere  fact  that  this 
cow  has  done  such  great  work  at  an 
advanced  age  should  prove  an  inspira- 
tion to  many  breeders  to  give  their 
cowB  a  chance  to  make  good  by  the  offi- 
cial test  route. 

No  cow  is  too  old  to  be  put  on  test, 
and  no  man  is  too  old  to  begin  Regis- 
ter of  Merit  work.  Everything  depends 
on  the  point  of  view. 

The  latest  record  was  made  at  Grey- 
stone  Farms,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  .  the 
home  of  Financial  Sensation,  where 
Financial  King's  Interest  will  be  kept 
for  breeding  purposes  by  Mr.  J.  V. 
Cotta. 


Wood  silos  need  attention  right  now. 
As  tlie  staves  dry  out  the  hoops  may 
become  loose,  and  the  whole  structure 
become  shaky.  Tightening  the  hoops 
now  may  prevent  the  silo  from  being 
broken  down  before  the  filling  season 
comes  on. 

The  Bureau  of  Foods,  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued 
5,468  oleomargarine  licenses  since  the 
first  of  the  present  year.  This  is  only 
320  less  than  were  Issued  during  the 
entire  year  of  1919.  Of  the  number 
issued  so  far  this  year,  125  have  been 
taken  out  by  boarding  house  keepers 
and  six  by  restaurants. 

A.  W.  Hopkins,  of  the  Wisconsin 
College  of  Agriculture,  believes  that 
a  neat,  well-worded  letterhead  Is  good 
kind  of  advertising  for  the  progressive 
farmer.  "The  name  of  the  farm,"  he 
says,  "Is  the  big  feature  of  the  well- 
planned  letterhead,  the  product  second, 
and  the  farmer's  name  third  in  im- 
portance. A  short,  snappy,  easily  re- 
membered slogan  often  adds  to  the 
force  of  this  letter  advertisement." 


A  wonderful  beast  is  the  pig. 
No  more  for  his  feed  should  he  dig. 

If  he  gets  the  good  grain, 
And  sleeps  out  of  the  rain, 

The  profit  to  his  owner  Is  big.  • 


.  V. 


i. 


-  Give  the  Hogs  a  Fish  Course 

The  common  domestic  pig  will  never 
be  able  to  write  a  book  on  table  man- 
ners, but  he  knows  how  to  order  a  meal 
as  well  as  anyone.  He  is  in  a  fair  way 
to  demand  a  fish  ctfurse  to  supplement 
his  salad  and  vegetable  diet.  He  will 
take  his  fish  in  the  form  of  fish  ^meal, 
the  refined  by-product  made  from 
sound,  wholesome  raw  material  at  the 
sardine,  tuna  and  salmon  canneries,  or 
from  the  menhaden. 

The  fish  meal  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  "fish  scrap,"  a  coarser  by-product 
much  used  for  fertilizer;   the  meal  is 
made  fr,om  clean,  sound  material  and 
is  intended  to  be  used  as  a  food  for  cat- 
tle and  hogs.     Formerly,  the  cannery 
^  waste  was  all  made  into  "scrap"  for  fer- 
tilizer   purposes,    but    the    Bureau    of 
*"  Chemistry,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  knowing  the  extremely 
high  protein  content  of  the  scrap,  has 
been  active  In  converting  this  material 
into   a  high-grade  protein   feed.     The 
cleaned,  selected  portion  is  ground  to  a 
fine,  palatable  meal  which  may  be  used 
to  replace  tankage  in  hog,  poultry,  or 
dairy  rations. 

Fish  meal  has  been  recommended  as 
a  supplementary  ration  before  nffw,  but 
'  popular  prejudice  against  a  badly  pre- 
pared product  has  discouraged  its  use. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
proved  by  feeding  experiments  that 
fish  meal  equals  the  high-priced  tank- 
age as  a  ration  Ingredient,  and  better 
methods  of  selecting  and  milling  have 
removed  the  causes  of  prejudice. 

The  oil  content  of  the  mep-l  adds  ma- 
terially to  its  feeding  value.  So  far  the 
experiments  have  shown  that  the  meal 
does  not  taint  the  animal  product, 
whether  it  be  pork,  butter,  eggs  or 
milk.  Moreover,  by  diverting  the  fish 
meals  to  his  animals  instead  of  supply- 
ing it  directly  to  his  land  as  fertilizer, 
the  farmer  loses  but  a  trlfie  of  its  fer- 
tilizing value  and  gains  its  entire  feed- 
ing value — thus  making  the  material 
yield  two  profits  In  the  place  of  one. 


Let  Your  Bull  Indorse  Your  Note 
The  Better-Sires  campaign  conducted 
by  various  states  in  co-operation  with 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  is 
developing  the  fact  that  bank  credit  is 
as  available  to  the  progressive  live 
stock  farmer  as  to  the  progressive  busi- 
ness man  of  the  city. 

A  letter  received  by  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  reports  the  following 
announcement  published  by  a  Wiscon- 
sin bank  to  its  farmer  patrons: 

"Why  not  keep  some  of  those  pure- 
bred Holsteins  home?  Many  fine  ani- 
mals will  be  sold  at  the  first  annual 
sale  of  the  Brown  County  Holstein 
Breeders'  Association  to  be  held  In  the 
Brown  County  Fair  Grounds,  West 
DePere,  Wis.,  on  Monday,  May   10th. 

The    Bank    is   ready   to    stand 

back  of  any  of  its  customers  who  wish 
to  purchase  some  of  the  stock  to  be 
offered  for  sale  and  who  do  not  feel 
able  at  present  to  carry  the  Invest- 
ment. Call  at  the  bank,  and  the  ac- 
commodation can  be  easily  arranged." 

Hog  cholera  is  the  swine  raisers' 
chief  enemy.  Inoculation-  locks  the 
stable  before  the  horse  is  stolen. 

A  little  paint  goes  a  long  way  toward 
sprucing  up  about  the  farm. 


Jerseys  Sell  for  $463,529 

"Jersey  Week  of  1920,"  with  the  An- 
nual Meeting  of  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  CUub  and  its  numerous  sales,  will 
certainly  go  down  in  Jersey  history 
as  one  of  the  breed's  most  notable  oc- 
casions. Almost  half  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  Jerseys  were  sold  during  the 
week  at  five  great  sales  held  in  New 
York  and  neighboring  states;  354  ani- 
mals were  sold  for  a  total  sum  of  $463,- 
529,  averaging  $1309  per  animal,  both 
bulls  and  cows  of  all  ag^s. 

At  the  sale  held  by  Edmond  Butler 
at  Mt.  Klsco,  N.  Y.,  a  new  high  price 
was  established  for  Jersey  cows  when 
F.  W.  Ayer  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  pur- 
chased the  3-year-old  cow  Fern's  Ox- 
ford Triumph  for  $15,000.  Sixty  ani- 
mals were  sold  at  this  sale  for  a  total 
of  $186,250,  an  average  of  $3,104,  the 
second  highest  average  ever  received  at 
a  Jersey  sale.  The  top  price  of  the  sale 
was  paid  by  C.  F.  Sturhahn,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  who  paid  $23,000  for  Gipsy  Gam- 
boge Lad,  a  3-year-old  grandson  of  Ox- 
ford Majesty's  Gipsy,  grand  champion 
of  the  1917  and  1918  National  Dairy 
Shows. 

The  sale  of  W.  R.  Spann's  importer 
tlon  tool^ place  at  Morrlstown,  N.  J., 
the  day  following  the  Butler  Bale. 
Seventy-nine  animals  were  sold  for  a 
total  of  $106,495,  or  an  average  of 
$1,348.  The  top  price  sale  was  Bright 
Golden  Poppy,  sold  to  Longview  Farms, 
Lee's  Summit,  Mo.,  for  $6,600. 

T.  S.  Cooper  &  Sons,  of  Coopersburg, 
Pa.,  sold  84  head  of  Jerseys  for  $77,579, 
averaging  $923  per  animal.  The  top- 
price  animal  at  this  sale  was  Rower's 
Fawn  Beauty,  sold  to  Ayer  ft  McKInney, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  $5,700. 

At  the  Hood  Farm  sale,  Lowell, 
Mass.,  71  Jerseys  were  sold  for  $53,535, 
averaging  $755.  Sophie's  Elberta, 
which  made  668  pounds  fat  as  a  3-year- 
old*  and  has  also  made  a  fine  record  in 
the  show  ring,  was  top-price  animal, 
selling  for  $6,300  to  W.  L.  Glatfelter,  of 
Spring  Grove,  Pa. 

The  combined  Kaplan-Inderkill  sale 
hela  at  Staatsburg,  N.  Y.,  and  at  which 
sixty  head  were  sold,  brought  a  total  of 
$39,670,  averaging  $661. 


Spraying  stops  this  incrcas^rby  killing 
the  spores  before  they  can  start  new 
spots.  It  may  be  necessary  to  spray 
once  In  the  seed-bed  and  three  or  four 
times  afterward  in  the  field,  but  if  the 
plants  are  watched  carefully  so  that 
the  few  earliest  spots"  are  observed 
when  they  first  appear,  and  if  spraying 
is  then  done  promptly  and  thoroughly 
the  number  of  sprayings  necessary  dur- 
ing the  season  may  be  lessened. 


Bill  Nye's  Cow 

Bill  Nye,  the  humorist,  once  had  a 
cow  he  wanted  to  sell  and  he  unblush- 
ingly  advertised  all  her  faults  while 
naming  the  few  virtues  she  seems  to 
have  possessed.  His  advertisement  ran : 

"Owing  to  my  ill  health,  I  will  sell 
at  my  residence  in  township  19,  range 
18,  according  to  the  government's  sur- 
vey, one   plush  raspberry   cow,   age  8 
years.     She   is  of  undoubted   courage 
and    gives    milk    frequently.      To    the 
man  who  does  not  fear  death  in  any 
form,  she  would  be  a  great  boon.    She 
is  very  much  attached  to  her  present 
home  with  a  stay  chain,  but  she  will 
be  sold  to  anyone  who  will  agree  to 
treat    her    right.      She    is    one-fourth 
Shorthorn  and  three-quarters  hyena.  I 
will  also  throw  in  a  double  barrel  shot- 
gun which  goes  with  her.    In  May  she 
usually  goes  away  for  a  week  or  two 
and  returns  with  a  tall  red  calf  with 
wobbly   legs.     Her   name   is   Rose.      I 
would  rather  sell  her  to  a  non-resident, 
the  farther  away  the  better." 


tribution  in  the  relief  work  abroad. 
Before  workmen  assigned  to  the  tastt 
of  clearing  away  the  debris  could  fairly; 
don  their  overalls,  countless  thousands 
of  industrious  insects  descended  upon 
the  ruins.  It  would  seem  that  all  the 
bees  in  France  were  present  at  the  feed 
and  that  all  the  hives  from  the  English. 
Channel  to  the  Mediterranean  would 
shortly  be  bulging  with  honey.  Work- 
men who  bravely  essayed  to  rout  the 
small  vandals  were  obliged  to  retire  In 
confusion. 

Great  fires  were  built  around  the 
charred  building  In  an  effort  to  smoke 
the  bees  out,  but  at  last  accounts  this 
was  only  partly  successful. 


A  few  raisins  in  the  rhubarb  sauce 
not  only  add  fiavoi,  but  help  out  in 
the  sweetening. 


Late  Blight  of  Celery 
Late  blight  is  the  worst  celery  dis- 
ease since   it  stunts  the  plants  badly 
when    they    are    growing    and    causes 
them  to  rot  readily  in  storage. 

The  fungus  which  causes  the  blight 
Is  carried  over  the  winter  in  old  dead 
leaves  and  stalks,  in  manure  to  which 
celery  refuse  has  been  added,  and  In 
the  soil  itself.  Control  measures  should 
therefore  include  a  rotation  of  crops, 
cleanliness  in  burning  up  the  diseased 
leaves  and  stalks  In  fall  and  using  ma- 
nure free  from  refuse  of  this  kind. 

In  addition  to  these  sanitary  meas- 
ures It  may  be  necessary  to  spray  the 
growing  plants.  For  this  purpose  Bor- 
deaux mixture  4-4-50  is  the  best  spray 
to  use.  It  should  be  applied  as  soon  as 
the  first  spots  show  In  the  leaves;  if 
left  off  until  the  spots  become  numer- 
ous, control  is  difficult.  The  countless 
spores  produced  by  the  fungus  in  these 
spots  are  spattered  by  rain  and  spread 
by  other  agencies  to  nearby  leaves 
where  they  start  fresh  spots,  and  since 
these  new  spots  soon  have  a  crop  of 
spores  in  their  turn,  there  is  a  constant 
increase    in    the    disease    all    summer. 


Order  Fall*Fertilizers  Now 

So  valuable  has  acid  phosphate  been 
found  In  growing  wheat  that  officials  of 
several  state  experiment  stations  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  i^rmers  will 
profit  by  ordering  their  fall  fertilizers 
at  once.  Transportation  difficulties 
may  become  more  acute  during  the 
summer,  and  since  the  manufacture 
and  transportation  of  acid  phosphate 
Is  of  a  seasonal  nature,  the  orders 
should  be  placed  early. 

It  may  be  necessary  .to  use  consider- 
able fertilizer  next  fall  to  combat  the 
Hessian  fly,  which  has  been  quite  de- 
structive during  this  season.  In  some 
cases  it  Is  necessary  to  plant  the  wheat 
late  and  fertilize  heavily,  depending  on 
the  fertilizer  to  give  the  wheat  a  start 
equal  to  that  of  early  sowing. 

At  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  and 
on  many  of  the  county  experiment 
farms  of  that  state,  the  use  of  100 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate  to  the  acre 
has  Increased  the  wheat  yield  by  5 
bushels  per  acre,  while  the  residual  ef- 
fect of  the  fertilizer  is  also  noted  for 
several  years,  the  increase  in  the  hay 
crop  following  the  wheat  paying  the  en- 
tire cost  of  the  fertilizer  application  in 
many  experiments. 


y^     HAMPTON 

'^^ METAL 

Here 

are 
the  longest-lived 
buildings  that  can  bd 
built,  yet  the  most  economical 

Hampton  Metal.  Use  it  on  the  roof-^the 
walls— "needs  no  paint."  It  will  outliv* 
galvanized  iron  or  steel. 
Hampton  Metal  is  the  exclusive  product  of 
<he  Penn  Metal  Co.,  Ltd.  Deal  direct  and 
save  time  and  money. 

Shipment  made  twenty-four  hours  alter  order  is  received. 
Delivery  prepaid  to  nearest  R.  R.  Station. 
Coaranteed  to  be  as  represented  or  money  back. 

HAMPTON  SHEATHING  STYLES : 

dap-board. Plain  Brick  Siding.  Rock-face  Stone.  Roc|ofac« 

Brick,  Three-inch  Beaded  Conugated,  1%.  «n.  and  2>6  in. 

HAMPTON  ROOFING  STYLES: 

Pressed  Standing  Seam,  Roll    Cap    Roofing.  2  V.  Ciimp, 
3  V.  Crimp,  Corrugated  \%  in.  and  2H  in. 

The  Hampton  Brand  U  on  erery  aheet. 
Free  JUu»trated  Book,  Stylet  and  Price: 
Send  drawing  marked  with  sizes  of  building. 

PENN  METAL  COMPANY.  Ltd. 
Onicct  A  Factory.  MIO-CO  Wkartra  St..  PUIadelpUa. 


PHILADELPHIA 
SILOS 

4"x6"  Posts.  B»vell- 
ed  Doors,  Iron  Lad- 
der, selected  mate- 
rial, strong  hoops. 
A  Real  Silo. 
Opening  Roof  for 
a  full  Silo  without 
refilling. 

Elnsilage     Cutters, 
Feed  Trucks, 
Wood  Tanks. 

WHte  tor  catloguo  asd 
pricts. 

E.  F.  SCHLICTER  CO. 
10S.18thSt.Phila.Pa. 


•  French  Hives  Bulge  with  Red 
Cross  Sugar 

Honey  prospects  In  France  look 
bright  this  season  and  it's  all  on  ac- 
count of  a  fire  in  an  American  Red 
Cross  warehouse  at  Marseilles.  A 
special  cablegram  (copyrighted)  to  the 
New  York  World  tells  why  dealers  in 
the  product  of  the  busy  little  bee  al- 
ready are  gloating  over  the  fat  bank 
rolls  that  will  be  theirs. 

The  fire  reduced  to  sticky  caramel- 
like  consistency  the  great  quantities  of 
sugar  stored  in  the  warehouse  for  dis- 


REQ.P.  CHINAS,  BERKSHIRES,  C.  WHITES, 

IjtrKe  stralnn.  all  agefl,  mated  not  alcln.  Bred  sows, 
Service  Boars,  Lincoln  Service  Bucks.  Grade  Huernn 
BCT  »nd  Holstein  Calves.    Collies  and  Beagle  Pups. 

Send  »t amp  for  prieet  and  CHrcnlart. 
P.  r.  HAMItTOW,  Cochran Tllle,  P». 


MiirDSiecv  Rill  I  C  from  Accredited  Herd  and 
QUCnNScT  BULLa  a.  R.  O.  dams.  Herd  sires 
Broolt  meads  Taurus  of  BreldabllkNo.47Sj7and  I*ng- 
water  Tollu  No.  62117.  Have  calves  and  yearlings. 
Win  be  priced  low.  Breidabmk  Farm.  L.  H.  Lb- 
Baron,  Mgr.,  P.  O.  Box  950.  Wilmington.  Del. 


ABCAIITinil  straight,  solid  liirbt  fswn  Jersey 
DtAUIIrULf  Ktill.  8  months  old.  rich  Id  tbo 
creat  Nolile  of  Oaklands  blood.  A  bart;am  and  • 
prlM.         W.  r.  Wc»l»ABBAW.  FurMls s.  Psu 

15   REGISTERED   HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS 

2  and  3  rears  old.  flM)  each  for  the  lot.    Tuberculin 
tested.  Harry  W.Vall.  New  Mllford.OrangeCo..  N.Y. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES  ^°;!^'d,'' '^ui 

be  priced  right.  Krkipablik  Farm.  L.  H.  L»» 
Baron,  Mgr..  P.  O.  Box  960.  Wilmington.  Del. 

C<^/^  D  e  A  I  F  Registered  boar  pigs  old 
rwl^  OML.C.  enough  for  service.  |40, 
sent  on  approval,  also  sows,  lmniime<l. 

Ha^RV  W.VAlL,NEWMlLrORD.O»ANaECO..W.Y. 

DCDVCUIDI7Q  Offer  a  few  choice  Reg.  Pigs, 
DILIv^^nilxCO  also  an  excellent  seventeen- 
month  old  K|wk1ih1  s«Tvuf  Hoar  reasonable. 

Woodaldc  Farm,  Olen  Roek, -r»* 
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Sunny  Slopes 

(Continued  from  page  X13) 

David's, — but  strong  and  kind,  a  face 
that  somehow  spoke  wistfully  of  deep 
needs  and  secret  longings.  Suddenly 
Ctonnie  felt  that  she  was  very  haf)py, 
imd  in  the  same  instant  discovered 
that  her  eyes  were  wet.     She  smiled. 

"Connie,"  whispered  the  big  brown 
man,  "are  we  going  to  get  married, 
Bometime?" 

"Yes,"  she  whispered  promptly, 
•'sometime.     If  you  want  me." 

His  hands  closed  convulsively  over 
hers. 

"Make  it  soon,"  he  begged.  "It  is 
terribly  lonesome." 

"Two  years,"  she  suggested,  wrink- 
ling her  brows.  "But  if  it  is  too  lone- 
6onv),  we  will  make  it  one." 

"You  won't  go  away."  Prince  was 
aghast  at  the  thought. 

"I  have  to,"  she  told  him,  caressing 
his  hand  with  her  fingers.  "You  know 
I  believe  I  have  a  talent,  and  it  says 
in  the  Bible  if  you  do  not  use  what  is 
given  you,  all  other  nice  things  you 
have  may  be  taken  away.  So  if  I 
don't  use  that  talent,  1  may  lose  it  and 
you  into  the  bargain." 

Prince  did  not  understand  that,  but 
it  sounded  reasonable.  Whatever  Con- 
nie said,  of  course.  She  ha*  a  talent, 
all  right,  a  dozen, — a  hundred  of  them. 
He  thought  she  had  a  monopoly  on 
talents. 

"I  will  go  back  a  while  and  study 
and  work  and  get  ready  to  use  the 
talent.  I  have  to  finish  getting  ready 
first.  Then  I  will  come  and  live  with 
you  and  you  can  help  me  use  it.  You 
won't  mind,  will  you?" 

"1  want  you  to  use  it,"  he  said.  "I'm 
proud  of  it.  I  will  take  you  wherever 
you  wish  to  go,  I  will  do  whatever  you 
want.  I'll  get  a  home  in  Denver,  and 
Just  manage  the  business  from  the  out- 
ride. I  can  live  the  way  you  like  to 
live  and  do  the  things  you  like  to  have 
done;   Connie,  I  know  I  can." 

Connie  reached  slowly  for  her  hand- 
bag. From  it  she  took  a  tiny  note- 
book, and  tossed  it  in  the  fire. 

^Lltwary  -material."  she  explained, 
smiling  at  him.  "I  can  not  write  what 
I  have  learned  in  Fort  Morgan.  I  can 
only  live  it." 

CHAPTER  XXIII 

THE   SUNNY   SLOPE 

After  Connie's  visit,  when  she  had 
returned  to  Chicago  to  finish  learning 
how  to  write  her  knowledge,  David 
and  Carol  with  little  Julia  settled  down 
in  the  cottage  among  the  pines,  and 
the  winter  came  and  the  mountains 
were  huge  white  monuments  over  the 
last  summer  that  had  died.  Later  in 
the  winter  a  nurse  came  in  lo  take 
charge  of  the  little  family,  and  al- 
though Carol  was  afraid  of  her,  she 
obeyed  with  childish  confidence  when- 
ever the  nurse  gave  directions. 

"I  feel  fine  to-day,"  David  said  to 
her  one  morning.  "I  thUik  when 
Bpring  comes  I  shall  be  strongef  again. 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  be  alive." 

He  glanced  through  the  window  and 

looked     at     Carol,     buttoning     Julia's 

gaiters  for  the  fifth  time  that  morning. 

"It  is  a  pretty   nice  world  to  most 

of  us,"  said  the  nurse. 

"We  each  have  a  world  of  our  own, 
I  guess.  Mine  is  Carol  and  Julia  now. 
I  have  no  grouch  at  life,  and  I  register 
no  complaint  against  circumstances, 
but  I  should  be  glad  to  live  in  my 
little  world  a  long,  long  time." 

One  morning  when  spring  had  come, 
when  the  white  monuments  melted  and 
drifted  away  with  the  clouds,  and 
when  the  shadowy  canyons  and  the 
yellow  rocky  peaks  stood  out  bare  and 
bright,  David  called  her  to  him. 

"Look,"  he  said,  "the  same  old  sunn^ 
slope.  We  have  been  climbing  it  four 
years  now,  a  long  climb,  sometimes 
pretty  rough  and  rugged  for  "you." 

"It  was  not,  David,— never,"  she 
protested  quickly,  "It  was  always  a 
clear  bright  path.  And  we've  been 
finding  things  to  laugh  at  all  the  way." 
Me  pulled  her  into  his  arms  beside 
him  on  the  bed.  "We  are  going  to  the 
top  of  the  sunny  slope  together.  I^ok 
at  the  mountain  there.    We  are  going 


up  one  ~of  those  sunny  ridges,  and 
sometime,  after  a  while,  we  will  stand 
at  the  top,  right  on  the  summit,  with 
the  sky  above  and  the  valleys  below." 

She  nodded  her  head,  smiling  at  him 
bravely.    _ 

"I  think  it  is  probably  very  near  to 
Heaven,"  he  said  slowly.  In  a  dreamy 
voice.  "I  think  it  must  be.  It  is  so 
intensely  bright,— see  how  it  cuts  into 
the  blue.  Yes,  it  must  be  right  at  the 
gates  of  Heaven.  We  will  stand  right 
there   together,   won't   we?" 

"David,"  she  whispered. 

"This  is  what  I  want  to  say.  After 
that,  there  will  be  another  way  for  you 
to  go,  on  the  other  side.  Look  at  the 
mountains,  dear.  See,  there  are  other 
peaks  beyond,  with  alternating  slopes 
of  sunshine  and  canyons  of  shadow. 
It  is  m«ch  easier  to  stick  to  the  sunny 
slopes  when  there  are  two  together. 
It  is  very  easy  to  stagger 'off  into  tha^ 
shadows,  when  one  has  to  travel  alone. 
But,  Carol,  don't  you  go  into  the 
shadows.  I  want  to  think  always  that 
you  are  staying  in  the  sunshine,  on 
the  slopes,  where  it  is  bright,  where 
Julia  can  laugh  and  play,  where  you 
can  sing  and  listen  to  the  birds.  Stick 
to  the  sunny  slopes,  dear,  even  when 
you   are    climbing   alone." 

Carol  nodded  her  head  in  afllrma- 
tion,  though  her  face  was  hidden. 

"I  will,  David.  I  will  run  right  out 
of  the  shadows  and  find  the  sunny 
slopes." 

"Afld  do  not  try  to  live  by.  'what 
would  David  like?'  Be  happy,  dear. 
Follow  the  sunshine.  I  think  it  guides 
ua  truly,  for  a  pure  kind  heart  can  not 
mistake  fleeting  gaiety  for  lasting  joys 
like  you  and  I  have  had.  So  wherever 
your  journey  of  joy  may  take  you, 
follow  it  and  be  assured  that  I  am 
smiling  at  you  in  the  sunshine." 

Carol  stayed  with  him  after  that, 
sitting  very  quietly,  speaking  softly, 
in  the  subdued  way  that  had  developed 
from  her  youthful  buoyance,  always 
quick  to  smile  reassuringly  and  ador- 
ingly when  he  looked  at  her,  always 
ready  to  look  hopefully  to  the  sunny 
slopes  when  his  finger  pointed. 

CHAPTER  XXIV 

THE  END 


Julia,  satisfied,  returned  to  her 
canal,  and  Lark,  with  throbbing  pity, 
patted   Carol's   arm. 

"Do  you  know,  Larkie,  I  think  that 
death  is  life  on  the  top  of  a  sunny 
slope,  clear  up  on  the  peak 'where  it 
touches  the  sky.  Such  a  big  sunny 
slope  that  the  canyons  of  shadow  are 
milp  and  miles  away,  out  of  sight 
er  iy.  I  believe  that  David  is  living 
'  ut  along  on  the  top  of  a  sunny 
-ope." 

Her  father  stepped  to  the  window 
and  tapped  on  the  pane,  waving  down 
to  them.  "I  can't  keep  away  from  this 
window,"  he  called.  "Whenever  you 
twins  get  together  I  think  I  have  to 
watch  you  just  as  I  used  to  when  you 
were  mobbing  the  parsonage." 

The  twins  laughed,  and  when  he 
went  back  to  his  desk  they  turned  to 
each  other  with  eyes  that  plainly  said, 
"Isn't  he  the  grandest  father  that 
ever  lived?" 

Then  Carol  folded  her  hands  behind 
her  head  again  and  looked  dreamily 
up  through  the  leafy  maples,  seeing 
the  broad  mesa  stretching  off  miles 
away  to  the  mountains,  where  the 
dark  canyons  underlined  the  sunny 
slopes. 

THE  END 


labor  devoted  to  the  farm  flock  proved 
time  well  spent,  and  those  were  argu- 
ments enough  to  swing  me  to  the 
standard  of  farm  bookkeeping,  so  that 
now  I  keep  track  of  my  field  crop 
debits  and  credits,  as  we^l  as  all  other 
agricultural  accjiunts  on  the  farm. 
Virginia. 


The  Camera  and  Bookkeeping 
as  Farm  Helps 


J.  D. 


In  a  low  hammock  beneath  the 
maples  Carol  lay,  pale  and  slender, 
dressed  in  a  soft  gown  of  creamy 
white,  with  a  pink  rose  at  her  belt. 
Through  an  open  window  she  could  see 
her  father  at  his  desk  up-stairs.  Often 
he  came  to  the  window,  waving  a 
friendly  greeting  that  told  how  glad 
he  was  to  have'  her  in  the  family  home 
again.  And  she  could  see  Aunt  Grace 
in  the  kitchen,  energetically  whipping 
cream  for  the  apple  pie  for  dinner — 
"Carol  always  did  love  apple  pie  with 
whipped  cream."  Julia  was  digging 
a  canal  through  the  flower  bed  a  dozen 
steps  away.  And  close  at  her  side  sat 
Lark,  the  sweet,  old,  precious  twin, 
who  could  not  attend  to  the  farm  a 
Fingle  minute  now  that  Carol  was  at 
home  once  more. 

Carol's  hands  were  clasped  under 
her  head,  and  she  was  staring  up 
through  the  trees  at  the  clear  blue  sky, 
flecked  like  a  sea  with  bits  of  loam. 
"Mother,"  cried  Julia,  running  to  the 
hammock  and  sweeping  wildly  at  the 
sky  with  a  knife  she  was  using  for  a 
spade,  "I  looked  right  up  into  Heaven 
and  I  saw  my  daddy,  and  he  did  not 
cough  a  bit.  He  smiled  at  me  and 
said,  'Hello^  little  sweetheart.  Take 
good  care  of  Mother.'  " 

Carol  kissed  her,  softly,  regardless 
of  the  streaks  of  earth  upon  her  chub- 
by face. 

"Mother,"  puzzled  Julia,  "what  is  it 
to  be  died?  I  can't  think  it.  And  I 
lie  down  and  I  can't,  do  it.  What  is  It 
to  be  died?" 

"Death,  Julia,  you  mean  death.  I 
think,  dear,  it  is  life,— life  that  is  all 
made  straight;  life  where  one  can 
work  and  never  be  laid  aside  for  ill- 
ness; life  where  one  can  love,  and  fear 
no  separation;  life\where  one  can  do 
the  big  things  he  yearned  to  do,  and 
1)6  the  big  man  he  yearned  to  be  with 
no  hindrance  of  little  petty  things.  I 
think  that  death  is  life,  the  happy 
life." . 


My  camera  is  the  traveling  drum- 
mer which  aids  me  markedly  in  dis- 
posing of  my  surplus  stocks  of  hogs, 
pigs,  cattle,  calves  and  horses.  When- 
ever I  have  any  stock  to  sell,  I  take 
several  good  pictures  of  the  animals, 
and  lay  in  a  liberal  supply  of  un- 
mounted prints.  Then  I  advertise  the 
stock  in  the  most  reputable  farm 
papers  of  my  section,  and  to  all  in- 
terested inquirers  who  write  for  par- 
ticulars about  the  animals  I  send  pic- 
tures, with  complete  and  accurate 
descriptions  and  the  prices.  In  this 
way  I  have  sold  over  $1000  worth  of 
calves  and  pigs,  and  I  have  yet  to 
receive  any  complaints  that  the  ani- 
mals were  not  as  good  as  represented; 
in  fact,  most  of  my  mail  order  buyers 
have  come  back  for  more.  I  highly 
recommend  the  camera  as  an  efficient 
selling  agent.  It  does  not  Involve 
photographic  skill  to  get  a  representa- 
tive live  stock  picture  such  as  I  use 
in  this  work;  complete  directions  come 
with  each  standard  make  of  camera, 
which,  if  followed  closely,  will  result 
in  the  production  of  good  pictures. 

I   have  found  that  broadside  views 
of  the  animal  are  best.     The  calf  can 
be  snapped  while  grazing,  or  the  pig 
can  be  kept  quiet  for  a  few  minutes 
by   scattering  corn  on  the   ground  or 
placing  slop  in  the  trough.     Where  de- 
sired, a  tail-on  view  of  the  hindquarters 
may  also  be  made,  to  show  the  girth, 
width  of  barrel  and  general  capacity 
of  the  animal.     I  always  make  glossy- 
finish    prints    and    send    them    to    In- 
quirers,  because   generally   they  show 
up   better  and   picture  the  animal   to 
much  better  advantage  from  a  sales- 
manship point  of  view  than  do  dull- 
finish  pictures.  • 

Not  only  can  the  camera  be  used 
effectively  as  a  salesman  of  live  stock 
and  poultry,  but  It  also  can  be  used 
efficiently  in  disposing  of  farming  prop- 
erty, Including  farm  buildings,  silos 
and  equipment.  Pictures  should  be 
taken  when  the  farm  and  buildings 
look  their  best,  and  should  be  used 
judiciously  in  Interesting  prospective 
buyers  In  the  place  and  as  a  lead-up 
which  will  cause  the  parties  to  visit 
the  place  In  person. 

My  farm  bookkeeping  system  is 
simple,  as  It  really  consists  only  of  a 
day-book  statement  of  daily  receipts 
or  expenditures,  which  I  concentrate 
into  a  sort  of  handy  ledger  form  at 
the  time — January  1st  each  year— 
when  I  take*iy  annual  Inventory.  My 
farm  book  accounts  system  has  helped 
me  locate  the  leaks  and  assisted  me 
In  plugging  them  up  In  many  cases. 
It  paid  me  to  keep  account  of  the 
production,  expenses  and  net  Income 
from  each  of  my  cows,  while  similar 


,     WayB  of  Setting  Colors 

Wash  dresses  for  the  summer  are  be- 
ing made  In  such  a  variety  of  delicate 
colors  that  the  problem  of  setting  the 
colors  when  the  garments  are  to  be 
laundered  many  women  feel  has  be- 
come a  perplexing  one.  In  laundering 
colored  fabrics,  it  is  well  to  abide  by  a 
few  general  rules,  as  failure  to  do  so 
has  ruined  many  a  dainty  garment. 
Extremely  hot  water  and  hot  irons 
should  not  l)e  used  in  washing  and* 
Ironing  colored  fabrics.  Strong  soaps 
likewise  may  either  dull  the  color  or 
cause  it  to  run.  Elach  colored  garment 
must,  of  course,  be  washed  by  itself. 

Although  the  use  of  salt  is  probably 
the  simplest  method  of  setting  colors, 
because  It  Is  cheap  and  always  at  hand, 
other  substances  have  been  found  to 
give  more  lasting  results  for  specific 
colors. 

Thfi  following  inexpensive  substances 
for  setting  different  colors  In  cotton  or 
\incn  have  been  used  successfully: 

To  set  blue,  use  one-half  cup  mild 
vinegar  to  a  gallon  of  water.  For  pink 
or  red,  use  from  one  tablespoon  to  one- 
half  cup  of  vinegar  to  one  gallon  of 
water.  To  set  lavender,  use  one  table- 
spoon of  sugar  of  lead  to  each  gallon 
of  water.  For  green,  use  one-half  to 
one  ounce  of  alum  according  to  the 
depth  of  the  tint,  or  the  same  propor- 
tion of  sugar  of  lead.  For  black,  deep 
blue,  or  very  dark  colors,  dissolve  from 
one  .to  two  tablespoons  of  ox  gall  in 
each  quart  of  water,  soak  the  garment 
in  this  solution,  dry,  and  then  wash. 

If  salt  Is  to  be  used,  the  material 
should  be  placed  in  a  solution  made 
from  a  handful  of  salt  and  a  gallon  of 
water,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  some 
time. 


Settlement  of  127,151  insurance 
claims,  for  death  and  total  permanent 
disability,  and  representing  a  total 
value  of  $1,135,552,173.45,  has  been 
announced  by  Director  R.  G.  Cholme- 
ley-Jones  of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk 
Insurance.  Only  5,119  claims  are 
pending,  and  In  these  cases  the  claim- 
ants are  beneficiaries  in  many  Instances 
residing  In  foreign  count^'les  where 
disturbed  conditions  render  communi- 
cation impossible. 


The  Pennsylvania  De/)artment  of 
Agriculture  reports  that  during  the 
J.918  season  1,220.000  sugar  maple  trees 
were  tapped,  which  produced  approxi- 
mately 993,000  pounds  of  sugar  and 
440,000  gallons  of  syrup.  The  average 
yield  per  tree  was  3.7  pounds  of  sugar, 
and  the  average  yield  of  syrup  was 
46  gallon  per  tree. 


The  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  use  5 
per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  fer- 
tilizers applied  to  the  soil  in  the 
United  States  each  year,  according  to 
a  statement  prepared  by  the  bureau  of 
chemistry,  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Agriculture. 
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Won  a  Gold  Medal-a  Clean  Milk  Stoi|S^^^^^ 


Beekeeping  Is  profitable.     Why  neg« 
lect  this  source  of  Income? 


w    AST  February  the  Virginia  Dairymen's  Association  an- 
L<  nounced  to  the  dairymen  throughout  the  state  that  they 
would  hold  a  milk  contest  in  Richmond  when  the  dairymen 
met  there,  from  February  17th  to  19th  inclusive.     Naturally 
I  entered  this  contest,  as  I  have  always  encouraged  every- 
thing similar  to  this  to  Increase  the  dairy  Interest  In  our 
state.    After  signing  the  agreement  early  In  that  month,  one- 
half  of  our  farm  help  fell  victims  to  the  influenza  epidemic, 
consequently  I  forgot  all  about  the  exact  date  of  the  milk 
contest.     I  mention  these  facts  to  let  others  know  no  extra 
care  was  taken  with  the  milk,  and  the  barn  received  only 
ordinary  attention;  when  the  county  agent  opened  the  cans 
at  the  depot  and  took  samples  of  the  milk,  1  was  quite  sur- 
prised, as  I  thought  he  would  visit  our  dairy  during  the  morn- 
ing or  evening  milking  hours  and  procure  the  necessary  sam- 
ples there.    After  this  the  scarcity  of  farm  help  and  the  dis- 
agreeable weather  caused  me  to  forget  all  about  the  contest, 
until  I  saw  the  announcement  in  the  county  paper.     After 
this  I  was  officially  In- 
formed that  I  had  won 
the   first    prize,    a    gold 
medal.        Naturally,     a 
great      many      farmers 
were  under  the  impres- 
sion that  our  dairy  farm 
must  be  equipped  with  a 
large  modern  dairy  barn 
and     the-  dairy     house 
must  be  a  model  of  per- 
fection, for  us  to  receive 
a  score  card  for  milk  of 
98.6  per  cent.  This  led  a 
number     of    people     to 
visit  our  place,  and  we 
were   compelled   to   an- 
swer a  large  number  of 
questions. 

Our  bam  Is  not  an  ex- 
pensive   one — It  was 
built    for    thirty    cows 
some  nine  years  ago;  it 
faces  east  and  west;   it 
has  a  continuous  line  of 
windows  on  either  side; 
the   floor   is   of   cement 
and   we  have  the  steel 
stanchions;       two      hy- 
drants  at   each   end   of 
the    barn    are    used    to 
water   the   cows   In    in- 
clement   weather,     and 
then  a  hose  pipe  Is  turn- 
ed on  to  wash  every  par- 
ticle of  dirt  out  of  the 
barn  every  day.  The  old 
saying,    "Cleanliness    Is 
next  to  Godliness,"  Is  an 
excellent   one,   and    the 
dairy  born  is  one  place 
where  everything  should 
be     kept     Bcnipulously 


By  M.  A.  MAHONEY 
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clean;  In  fact,  few  people  realize  how  important  it  Jp^|f)lf,<»"SrAT£  COU 

duce  clean  milk.  crti^T£.  CoLLtG£.  PA- 

When  I  flrst  decided  to  enter  the  dairy  business  I  vwit*«  ft- 
number  of  large  dairy  farms  to  glean  all  the  practical  ideas 
possible,  but  much  to  my  surprise  I  was  not  Impressed  with 
the  appearance  of  the  daliy  bams  or  the  methods  they  used 
In  handling  milk.  I  resolved  that  the  milk  sold  off  our  farm 
would  be  different,  so  In  the  beginning  a  good  many  new  reso- 
lutions were  made  In  regard  to  handling  our  milk  properly, 
and  we  have  clung  to  them. 

No  white  suits  are  worn  while  milking  the  cows,  as  during 
the  summer  months  our  cows  are  sprayed  dally,  hence  a  white 
suit  would  have  to  be  changed  quite  often;  so  Instead  we  wear 
khaki  suits,  and  these  are  changed  three  times  a  week  If  nec- 
essary. During  the  winter  about  one  hour  Is  spent  In  brush- 
ing the  cows,  and  their  udders  are  washed  thoroughly  before 
they  are  milked;  during  the  summer  months  they  stay  In  the 
pasture  fields  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  hence  It  does  not 

require  quite  as  much 
time  to  clean  them.  As 
each  cow  Is  milked,  the 
milk  Is  taken  dlre«tly  to 
the  dairy  house,  where 
It  Is  flrst  weighed,  therf 
cooled  to  about  55  de- 
grees and  then  placed  in 
a  cooling  tank  until  it  i^ 
ready  to  be  shipped. 

Our    dairy    house     Is 
quite     spacious,     has 
plenty  of  windows  and 
Is    well    screened;     the 
room  next  to  the  dairy 
bam  contains  the  milk 
scales    and    the    record 
sheet,  a  large  Chile  King 
cooler,  a  separator  of  the 
best  make  and  a  large 
cooling  tank.     The  sec- 
ond room  Is  our  wash-up 
room.     This  contaln.s  a 
roomy  vat  divided   Inte 
two  compartments;   one 
is    used     to    wash     the 
dairy   utensils   and    the 
other   is   used    to    rinse 
them  in.     It  also  has  a 
large     steaming     stand 
and    an    abundance    of 
racks  to  hold  cans,  milk 
palls,  etc.       The  boiler 
room    contains   8    H.   P. 
boiler,    Babcock    tester, 
etc.    Directly  after  milk- 
ing    the     cows     everj 
morning,  all  milk  palls, 
coolers,  etc.,  are  rinsed 
thoroughly,    then    they 
are  ^-ashed  and  steriliz- 
ed later.    Not  a  particle 
of  milk  can  be   foua4. 
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hence  we  have  a  flyless  milk  house.  Sterilac  pails 
are  used  to  milk  in;  we  have  used  these  ever  since 
we  have  been  in  the  dairy  business  and  we  like  them 
preatly;  the  strainer  top  is  rinsed  after  each  cow  is 
milked;  the  milkers  are  supposed  to  wash  their 
hands  after  every  cow.  A  gasoline  engine  i?  run 
morning  and  evening  during  the  milking  hours; 
this  pumps  water  from  a  drilled  well  110  feet  de^p, 
to  a  large  tank;  no  ice  is  used,  but  the  cold  water 
and  the  sterilized  utensils  must  be  the  reason  we 
i\ever  have  any  milk  sour.  At  present  we  are  milk- 
ing about  twenty-seven  cows,  though  last  summer 
we  milked  about  forty,  but  owing  to  the  labor  situa- 
tion we  were  forced  to  reduce  our  herd.  We  have 
always  raised  our  young  heifers,  as,  owing  to  the 
introduction  of  beef  sires  in  the  South  some  years 
ago,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  purchase  a  good 
dairy  cow.  However,  a  number  of  large  dairies  have 
been  built  in  this  county  the  past  five  years,  and 
one  can  now  find  some  excellent  dairy  cows,  and 
from  healthy  herds.  Our  cows  have  been  tested  an- 
nually since  1911,  and  we  have  a  healthy  herd. 
VirginiCL 

Grit  or  No  Grit  ? 

CLIFFORD  B.  DAVIS 

AST  winter  I  ran  out  of  oyster  shell  grit  for 
my  egg  factory  and  was  unable  to  obtain  a 
new  supply  for  four  months.  I  had  seen  hens  go  to 
the  grit  boxes  and  gobble  the  sharpest  oyster  shell 
grit  like  a  small  boy  stealing  cake,  but  I  noticed 
that  I  got  just  as  many  eggs,  or  more  than  when  I 
had  the  grit  boxes  full;  and  that  the  eggs  had  Just 
as  firm  shells  as  before.  They  were  on  free  range 
and  picked  up  many  small  stones  for  giit;  but  these 
had  smooth  sides  and  rounded  corners,  and  the  hens 
went  to  the  grit  cups  often,  turning  away  with  a 
puzzled  air  when  they  found  them  empty.  The 
boxes    were    old    tin    cups    and    had    rusted 


Sheep  Facts  and  Fancies 

BDOAR  L.  VINCBNT 

THE  ambition  to  own  sheep  is  a  good  one,  but 
better  by  far  the  determination  that  they  shall 
be  the  best  possible.  Real  success  consists  not  in 
the  size  of  the  flock,  but  the  excellence  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  flock.  Upon  this  hang  all  prospects  of 
winning  the  best  there  is.  Now  how  shall  we  go 
about  it  to  do  this? 


uNiTce  arm*  ocmmtmint  or  AomewLTwitK 
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well  built,  with  a  good-shaped  head,  capped  over  th« 
eyes  with  wool,  if  the  sheep  be  one  of  the  Shro]>> 
shire  or  Hampshire  breeds.  A  bright,  sparkling, 
brilliant  eye  is  an  indication  of  vigor.  Finally,  in- 
quire into  the  ancestry  of  the  sheep,  particularljr 
as  to  whether  it  belongs  to  lamb-bearing  stock  of 
good  quality.  The  ram  that  measures  up  to  this 
standard  is  a  safe  animal  to  buy.  By  mating  one's 
best  ewes  with  a  sire  of  such  qualifications  we  are 
quite  sure  to  get  improved  stock  very  soon. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  the  farmer  now  has  no 
/  sheep  to  be  improved  upon.  In  that  case,  he  may; 
either  apply  to  some  breeder  who  has  sheep  of  the 
breed  desired  for  sale,  or  to  the  secretary  of  the 
association  which  makes  a  specialty  of  breeding  that 
kind  of  sheep,  for  most .  states  have  organizations 
promoting  the  different  breeds.  If  we  do  not  know 
just  where  these  are,  we  may  write  to  the  state  de- 
partment of  agriculture  or  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture at  Washington,  for  this  information.  I 
have  found  the  gentlemen  connected  with  these  de- 
partments always  very,  courteous  and  ready  to  be 
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New  Farm  Prices 

■WM.  J.  WATTS 

THERE  are  many  indications  that  more  farms 
will  change  ownership  in  the  next  year  or  two 
than  in  any  former  equal  period  of  time.  The  rush 
is  also  coming  when  very  few  properties  are  in  fit 
condition  for  market.  Consequently  the  owner  who 
ignores  the  chance  for  added  value  through  certaia 
improvements,  that  are  not  all  so  expensive  they  will 
not  yield  a  net  gain  in  cash  sale,  will  have  to  accept 
a  lower  price  or  lose  his  prospective  buyer  to  a 
neighbor  who  has  used  a  little  more  paint,  more 
whitewash,  better  taste  in  arrangement  of  shrubbery. 


Taking  it  for  granted  that  one  already  has  some  and  has,  so  far  as  the  land  will  sustain  the  added 

They  sheep  and  wishes  to  improve  his  stock,  I  have  found  cost,   installed   modern   things   in   house   and  bam. 

pecked  at  them  until  it  is  an  honest  fact  that  they  that  a  good  plan  is  to  visit  the  flock  of  some  man  The  buyer  of  a  ten  thousand  dollar  farm  today  is 

actually  ate  two  of  the  cups  almost  entirely  up  for  not  far  away  from  home,  who  has  better  sheep  than  an    individual    who    appreciates   and    will    pay    the 

grit!     Soon  I  noticed  that  despite  green  grass  and  I  have,  and  buy  a  good  young  ram  to  head  my  own  price  of  plumbing,  a  well  arranged  lawn,  and  many 

regular  food,  that  liver  disease  was  present  in  al-  flock.     If  this  farmer  has  any  number  of  surplus  other   things   that    make    a   comfortable   home.     A 

most  every   fowl   I   killed,   as   seen  by   the   spotted  lambs,    it    is   almost    always   possible   to   get   one's  farm  is  not  only  a  place  of  business,  but  a  place 

and   soft  liver.   It  literally   falling  to  pieces  in   the  choice  of  several.     Just  here  comes  in  one's  ability  to  live  and  never  before  have  ell  classes  of  people 

process  of  dressing.     Then   I   killed  a  hen  slacker,  to  pick  out  a  desirable  ram.     What  are  some  of  the  demanded  as  today  homes  with  modem  flxtures  and 


Just  a  mere  pullet  eleven  years  old. 
*    Now,    the    inner    lining    of    a 
chicken  is  thin,  and  hard  to  re 
move:    but   the   same  in   an   old 
hen  is  thick  and  tough,  and  can 
be  pulled  off  entire.     Incidental- 
ly,   this    same    peeled-off    lining, 
well   washed  and   cooked,  is  the 
very  best  cure  for  dyspepsia,  be- 
ing almost  entirely  pepsin.    Well, 
this  gritless  old  biddy  had  an  In- 
ner lining  to  the  gizzard  as  thin 
as  rice   paper,  so  that   I   had  to 
scrape  and  pick  it  off  in  shreds 
and  bits,  and  her  liver  was  in  a 
bad  w^ay.  So  I  am  convinced  that 
the   grinding   of   the   sharp    grit 
against  the  walls  of  the  craw  and 
gizzard   not   only  saves   food   by 
aiding  digestion,  but  it  makes  the 
aforesaid   muscular   wall   strong- 
er, thicker  and  better  able  to  per- 
form   its   duties;    and  also,   that 
.the  sharp  oyster  shell   grit   pre- 
vents the  inception  of  liver  dis- 
ease,  by   keeping   all    the   diges- 
tive organs  active.     Carrying  on 
the    simile,    I    would    say    that 
"When  farmers  get  afraid  of  high 
prices  for  farm  crop  seeds,  or  get  the  "lame  back  in 
'tater  hoein'  time,"  sell  out  and  move  to  town  to 
take  a  temporary  high-priced  Job,  they  are  out  of 
grit  and  need  the  sharp  oyster  shell  grit  of  energy 
to  keep  them  on  the  job.     So  let  us  go  to  the  grit 
box  of  common  sense,  keep  our  livers  active  with 
daily  labor,  trust  in  God   and  stay  on  the  job,  for 
it  is  up  to  us  farmers  to  farm  all  the  year  round, 
better  than  ever  before. 
Maryland. 


physical  signs  of  a  choice  ram  for  breeding  purposes? 

FERTILIZER  GIVES  THE  WHEAT  PLANT  A  QUICK  START 


Pboto  by  courtegy  Delaware  Experiment  Blatton. 

Thmre  arm  the  *amm  number  of  planta  in  mach  bundle.     Fertiliser  treatment  at  indicated. 

Zero  refera  to  no  fertilizer. 
Study  thie  in  connection  with  th^  late  planting  of  wheat  to  avoid  the  inroade  of  the  Heeeian  fly 

First  let  me  place  fair  size.  By  this  1  do  not 
mean  long  legs.  I  would  rather  have  a  good  big 
body  on  medium  length  legs.  Sometimes  we  are  de- 
ceived just  here:  We  mistake  long  limbs  for  bodily 
proportions.  And  then,  fine,  thick-set  wool  is  an- 
other good  thing.  I  do  not  care  for  a  sheep  with 
coarse  wool.  It  neither  looks  well  nor  sells  for  the 
best  price.  Press  the  wool  apart  and  see  If  It  is 
soft  and  oily.  This,  with  good  length,  promises  good 
wool-bearing  stock.    The  body  ought  to  be  trim  and 


artistic  appearance. 

Some  of  the  touches  that  make 
a  farm  look  prosperous  are  not 
expensive  beyond  the  means  of 
any  thoughtful  farmer.  Recently 
as  a  real  estate  agent  I  accom- 
nanled  a  prospective  buyer  to  a 
good  farm,  judging  from  soil  and 
buildings,  but  he  just  took  one 
fleeting  glance.  He  had  money — 
many  farm  buyers  have  that  re- 
quirement these  days — but  he 
looked  around  him  and  then  said: 
'•What  Is  the  matter  with  thfs 
location?  There  is  not  a  well- 
kept  farm  in  sight." 

Neglect  in  small  matters  of  ap- 
pearance was  the  whole  trouble. 
The  farm  we  were  on  had  a  neat 
house,  a  new  barn,  smooth,  fer- 
tile flelds,  but  enough  old  picket 
fences,  crooked  sheds,  and  shacks 
to  cover  a  half  acre,  and  some  of 
the  farm  machinery  was  on  the 
front  lawn.     I  tried  to  persuade 
the  man  to  buy  and  then  elimi- 
nate the  rubbish  by  burning  It, 
but  he  replied  that  he  would  not 
Invest    money    in    a    community 
that  looked  like  that  one.     A  hundred  dollars  spent 
in   making  bonfires  would  net  that  farmer  several 
times  the   cost,  but   Instead  he  Is  cutting  price  to 
make  a  sale. 

The  most  common  mistake  in  improving  farm 
values  Is  the  neglect  to  make  attractive  plantings 
of  trees  and  shrubbery,  and  carelessness  In  arrange* 
ment  of  buildings.  The  cost  of  planting  evergreen 
hedges,  which  are  useful  as  windbreaks,  or  screens 
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The  Institute  Question 

SHALL  the  farmers*  institutes  continue  as  they 
have  for  the  past  twenty  years  and  more  In 
Pennsylvania,  or  pass  out  as  having  served  their 
usefulness?  This  is  the  question  the  farm  people  of 
this  state  will  have  to  decide  shortly  If  we  can  read 
the  signs  correctly.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
county  chairmen  of  institutes,  Secretary  Rasmusaen 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture, 
opened  up  the  subject  and  considerable  discussion 
took  place  concerning  the  advisability  of  radically 
changing  these  time-honored  meetings.  The  plan  pro- 
posed was  to  turn  the  work  over  more  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Extension  Department  and  the  county  agents.  With- 
out wanting  In  any  way  to  belittle  the  work  of  these 
agencies  (because  they  have  accomplished  a  lot)  or 
underestimate  their  ability  to  handle  this  additional 
task,  in  our  opinion  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  make 
this  change. 

The  best  way  to  reach  a  farmer  Is  through 
a  brother  farmer  and  the  time  has  not  yet 
come  when  the  average  professional  farm  teacher 
meets  with  universal  favor.  Men  will  leave  their 
plow,  and  women  their  work,  to  go  hear  someone  tell 
how  he  or  she  has  actually  pulled  through  to  success, 
while  the  man  who  can  tell  only  how  thlng8  ought 
to  be  done  will  attract  the  few  who  are  especially 
Interested  In  his  subject.  He  has  no  "human  inter- 
est" appeal,  which,  after  all,  is  about  the  greatest 
factor  In  farm  education.  A  successful  man  leaves 
an  inspiration  for  his  audience  to  take  back  to  the 
farm,  but  the  mere  teacher  today  too  often  leaves 
the  impression,  when  everything  seems  to  be 
against  country  people,  of  "what's  the  use?" 

Reference  was  made  at  the  meeting  to  the  cost  of 
the  institutes  and  figured  out  per  capita  for  those 
who  attended  last  year.  This  seems  hardly  a  fair  way 
of  arriving  at  the  value  of  farmers'  Institutes.  Re- 
sults are  what  count,  and  past  results  will  pay  for 
many  years  of  Institutes  to  come,  even  if  we  could 
hope  for  nothing  more.  If  It  were  possible  to  give 
only  an  ideal— a  sort  of  "star"  to  which  to  "hook 
their  wagon"— to  a  fair  proportion  of  the  people  on 
the  219,000  farms  In  this  state,  the  $20,000,  which  the 
institutes  cost  per  year,  would  be  well  spent,  for 
truly  the  people  without  a  vision  perish. 
There  is  more  to  country  life  than  merely 
producing  more,  and  what  good  would  teachers  be 


if  there  were  no  pupils?  Yes,  the  Secretary  has  a 
chance  to  do  something  big  with  the  farmers'  Insti- 
tutes, because  there  Is  room  for  improvement,  but 
he  must  view  them  as  a  farmer  inside  looking  out 
rather  than  as  a  professor  outside  looking  in. 

When  Doctors  Disagree 

THE  National  Board  of  Farm  Organizations  and 
the  National  Grange  have  held  post  mortems  on 
the  late  session  of  Congress,  and  their  findings  are 
no  farther  apart  than  t.he  E^ast  Is  from  the  West. 

Th  National  Board  thinks  this  troubled,  long-suf- 
fering body  fell  down  flatly  and  made  a  mess  gener- 
ally of  all  measures  of  vital  Importance  to  agricul- 
ture. The  National  Grange,  on  the  other  hand,  feels 
that  these  gentlemen  at  Washington  looked  out  very 
well  Indeed  for  the  farmers'  Interests.  Here  is  a 
case  where  two  very  eminent  doctors  disagree.  You 
pay  your  money  and  you  take  your  choice. 

It  Is  apparently  all  In  the  point  of  view.  When 
you  look  at  a  doughnut,  If  you  direct  your  gaze 
Bteadlly  at  the  hole  and  focus  your  entire  attention 
on  this  feature,  you  don't  see  anything  very  filling. 
We,  for  our  part,  would  rather  regard  the  plump, 
brown  ring  around  the  hole.  You  can't  have  the  ring 
without  the  hole,  but  the  air  is  full  of  holes  with- 
out any  rings  around  them  at  all. 

Congress  was  bound  to  leave  many  things  un- 
done, and  many  bills  which  would  have  been  acted 
on  had  there  been  tlipe  had  to  go  over  until  the  next 
session.     This  was  inevitable.     No  Congress  In  the 
history  of  our  country  ever  before  faced  such  a  num- 
ber and  diversity  of  critically  Important  things  to  be 
done.     Without  enumerating  the  details  of  agricul- 
tural legislation,  we  think  the  Grange  summarizes 
the   situation   very   fairly   thus:    "Not  in   a   single 
particular  did  Congress  enact  a  law  or  approve  a 
policy  which  is  In  opposition  to  or  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  any  declaration  of  the  National  Grange." 

The  Horse,  too,  Gets  Tired 

HARVEST  Is  one  of  the  most  trying  times  of  the 
year  for  both  men  and  horses  on  the  farm,  for 
there  is  a  never  ending  amount  of  work  to  do  In 
order  to  save  the  crops.  The  hot  sun,  bad  weather 
and  poor  machinery  seem  to  unite  to  harass  and 
aggravate  a  man  until  his  stock  of  patience  and  good 
humor  is  quite  exhausted.  This  is  one  of  the  many 
times  in  common  every  day  events  when  true  man- 
hood Is  brought  to  the  test.  Too  often  the  anger  of 
the  man  is  vented  on  the  horse,  already  tried  almost 
beyond  endurance  by  the  heavy  work,  hot  sun,  files 
and  chafing  harness.  So,  whatever  happens,  be  kind 
to  the  horse,  remembering  that  "he  that  ruleth  his 
temper  Is  greater  than  he  who  taketh  a  city."  When 
you  begin  to  feel  angry  get  down  off  your  machine, 
lift  the  collar  from  the  horse's  neck  to  cool  his  hot 
shoulder,  gi/e  him  a  drink  of  fresh  water  and  a 
mouthful  of  grass.  By  this  time  your  anger  will 
have  vanished  and  the  same  amount  of  work  will  be 
accomplished  with  less  expense  of  physical  energy 
and  self  respect. 


Protecting  the  Wool  Grower 

Two  measures  of  great  importance  have  recently 
been  put  forward  for  the  relief  and  protection 
of  the  wool  grower. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  after  a  conference 
with  growers,  dealers,  manufacturers,  brokers  and 
others  Interested  in  the  wool  trade,  has  authorized 
the  statement  that  a  wool  grower  may  ship  his 
wool  to  one  of  the  usual  points  of  distribution, 
but  instead  of  selling  It  at  the  present  disastrous 
prices,  he  may  draw  a  draft  against  his  bank  for 
an  amount  agreed  on  with  his  banker,  and  attach 
his  bill  of  lading  as  security.  Thus,  without  sacrific- 
ing his  wool  he  may  obtain  for  a  period  of  six 
months  the  money  he  needs.  By  the  end  of  this 
period    market    conditions   should    be   more   nearly 

normal. 

The  other  measure,  the  French-Capper  "Truth  In 
Fabric"  bill  was  Introduced  Into  Congress  at  the 
last  session  and  was  left  In  the  hands  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Committee  at  adjournment.  It  Is 
to  the  interest  of  voters  generally  to  do  everything 


possible  to  have  this  bill  enacted  into  law  at  the 
next  session.  It  is  designed  to  compel  manufactur- 
ers to  stamp  their  cloth  with  the  percentage  of  vir- 
gin wool  and  shoddy  it  contains.  That  good  ol4 
term  "all  wool"  Is  much  abused  nowadays,  and  cov- 
ers a  multitude  of  sins.  Shoddy  is  made  of  woolen 
rags  re-spun,  perhaps  several  times,  and  in  each 
case  with  shorter  fiber  and  thus  less  strength  and 
wear.  Of  course,  such  cloth  may  be  "all  wool,"  but 
the  man  who  buys  the  coat  is  not  getting  his  wool 
from  the  sheep's  back,  but  from  the  backs  of 
other  men,  each  of  whom  has  taken  his  share  of 
wear  from  it. 

Shoddy  has  Its  place  and  its  proper  uses  if  the 
man  who  buys  knows  that  this  Is  what  he  is  get- 
ting and  paying  his  money  for.  Until  then  there  are 
many  unscrupulous  manufacturers  who  will  use 
more  of  the  cheaper  shoddy  and  less  of  the  virgin 
wool,  the  stocks  of  which  thus  accumulate  and  force 
down  the  price  at  which  the  grower  can  sell  his  clip. 

What  Does  Wheat  Cost  You? 

THE  only  possible  way  of  making  money  is  to 
sell  something  for  more  than  it  costs.  The 
cost  price  Is,  therefore,  fully  as  important  as  the 
selling  price,  though  many  people  seem  to  over- 
look this  fact. 

An  investigation  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  shows  that  the  cost  of  producing  wheat 
in  1919  varied  greatly  with  different  farmers.  In 
the  case  of  winter  wheat  the  lowest  cost  found  was 
$1.00  a  bushel  and  the  highest  $8.20,  whereas  the 
range  in  spring  wheat  was  from  $1.10  to  $5.00.  The 
average  of  all  reports  on  both  kinds  was  $2.15.  It 
is  obvious,  therefore,  that  if  wheat  sold  at  $2.15  per 
bushel  farmers  whose  cost  was  at  this  figure  would 
just  break  even,  but  of  all  the  others  half  woul* 
make  money  and  half  would  lose. 

Wheat  is  like  any  other  crop— or.  in  fact,  any  com- 
modity—in that  where  one  man  finds  a  profit  others 
will  have  a  loss  to  face.  The  important  thing  is  f 
to  compute  as  closely  as  possible  just  what  it  coets 
you  per  bushel  or  per  ton  to  grow  right  on  your  own 
farm  and  under  your  own  conditions  the  various 
kinds  of  crops,  taking  Into  consideration  not  only 
labor,  seed  and  fertilizers,  but  all  other  expenses, 
such  as  interest  on  the  value  of  the  land,  taxes,  wear 
and  tear  on  Implements  used,  and  not  forgetting  the 
condition  of  fertility  In  which  the  land  Is  left 

This  is  an  age  of  specialization  and  the  farmer 
who  follows  the  example  set  by  Industry  In  this  re- 
spect  (due  allowance  being  made  for  a  proper 
rotation  and  diversity)  will  do  the  best  both  for 
himself  and  the  community. 

Our  New  Serial  Story 

TX7^   HAVE  received  many  letters  indicative  of 
W   our    readers'    approval    of    our    serial    story 
"Sunny   Slopes,"  which   was  concluded   in   our  last 
Issue.     In  this  number  we  begin  a  new  serial,  "A 
Girl  Named  Mary,"  which,  as  It  develops,  will,  we 
believe,    call    forth    just   as    many   approving   com- 
ments.     Though    entirely    different    In    scene    and 
action,  the  two  stories  have  this  in  common:   The 
characters  are  buoyant,  cheerful  folk— the  kind  we 
all   rejoice  to   know   and   can   take  right  into  our 
hearts— and  the  plot  is  clean,  healthy  and  at  the 
same  time  interest-gripping.    In  selecting  its  serials 
The  Practical  Farmer  avoids  the  sensational  and  the 
"mushy" '  and    seeks    the    cheerful,    optimistic    and 
sane,  seasoned  liberally  with  the  spice  of  humor. 
We  hope  our  present  offering  will  please. 


Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

No  farmer  in  this  section  who  grows  any  wheat 
at  all  can  afford  to  neglect  any  opportunity  to  gain 
Information  about  his  greatest  enemy,  the  Hessian 
fiy  and  how  to  prevent  losses  from  it.  The  federal 
government's  latest  contribution  to  literature  on  the 
subject  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1083.  Now  Is  the 
time  to  get  and  study  it. 

The  foregoing  farmers'  bulletin  may  be  obtained 
free  by  addressing  the  Division  of  Publication, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C 
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Cleared  Up  Land  Adds  Profit 

E.    L.    VINCENT 

We  found  an  old  brushlot  on  our 
farm  when  we  bought  it.  Some  of  the 
elderberry  bushes  were  scarcely  bushes 
at  all,  but  trees  eight  or  ten  feet  tall 
and  as  large  around  as  one's  ankle. 
The  growth  was  so  thick  that  the 
cows  could  not  find  much  to  eat  among 
it,  and  we  decided  to  clear  it  up  and 
give  the  land  a  chance  to  add  some- 
thing to  the  farm  profits. 

It  was  hard  work  from  start  to 
finish.  First  we  cut  off  the  brush, 
piled  it  and  burned  it.  Then  we  set 
the  stoutest  team  we  knew  of  to  plow- 
ing out  the  roots.  That  was  a  tough 
piece  of  work.  And  after  the  plow 
and  harrow  had  done  their  best,  we 
went  on  with  a  horse  and  stoneboat 
and  drew  off  roots  until  we  had  two 
piles  not  less  than  twenty  feet  high. 
Some  of  the  roots  left  in  the  earth 
were  so  long  and  so  firmly  attached 
that  we  had  to  hitch  a  horse  to  them 
before  we  could  get  them  out;  but  we 
got   them! 

That  spring  we  planted  corn  on  that 
field,  and  we  had  as  fine  a  crop  as  we 
ever  grew.  The  soil  was  strong  and 
well  adapted  to  corn.  We  did  not  pay 
as  much  attention  then  to  the  yield 
per  acre  as  we  have  since,  but  as  I 
look  back  at  it  I  am  sure  we  had  not 
less  than  a  hundred  bushels  of  ears 
to  the  acre  and  they  were  big  fine  ears. 
The  corn  was  followed  by  buckwheat, 
which  we  thought  would  smother  out 
any  sprouts  that  might  still  be  alive 
from  the  brush,  and  in  spite  of  all  the 
plowing  and  harrowing  and  hand 
pulling  there  were  some  of  these.  We 
had  a  good  crop  of  buckwheat,  too. 

Following  the  buckwheat  we  sowed 
oats,  seeding  down  with  timothy  grasa 
and  clover.  We  harvested  a  good  crop 
of  oats  and  got  a  fine  catch  of  grass 
seed  that  holds  in  yet.  We  turned  the 
field  back  into  pasture  and  it  is  pas- 
ture today.  Two  things  were  gained. 
We  killed  out  the  elderberry  brush  and 
we  got  a  nice  piece  of  pasture  land 
which  helps  to  pay  taxes  and  swell 
the  farm  profits.  'Sew  York. 


distribute  surplus  funds  at  the  end  of  a 
'year's  business.  In  a  co-operative  as- 
sociation it  is  most  common  for  each 
member  to  have  one  vote  and  only  one, 
regardless  of  the  amount  of  money 
which  he  puts  in  to  help  finance  the 
organization.  Any  surplus  left  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  unless  it  is  kept  in  the 
business  for  working  capital,  is  divid- 
ed among  the  members  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  business  which  each 
has  done  through  the  association  dur- 
ing that  year. 

Every  such  organization  should  have 
enough  members  so  that  there  will  be 
a  sufficient  volume  of  business  to  re- 
duce charges  to  a  low  figure.  The  form 
of  organization  should  be  such  that  the 
association  will  be  assured  the  busi- 
ness of  its  members  during  the  entire 
year.  There  should  be  ample  funds 
available  for  the  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  also  to  provide  the  proper 
equipment  in  the  way  of  warehouse, 
plants,  etc.  A  considerable  amount  of 
capital  can  be  raised  by  this  system  of 
financing  without  the  use  of  stock  in 
any  form. 

Two  other  very  important  points  to 
be  considered  in  the  establishment  of 
co-operative  organizations  are  the  man- 
agement and  the  accounting  system. 
Unless  both  of  these  points  are  handled 
in  the  very  best  manner,  the  success  of 
the  business  will  be  very  doubtful. 

There  are  a  number  of  steps  which 
are  necessary  in  the  organization  of  a 
co-operative  association,  and  sample 
forms  are  given  in  the  bulletin.  The 
most  important  of  these  are  the  by- 
laws, which  govern  the  operation  of  the 
association.  These  will  need  to  be 
slightly  modified  to  fit  the  needs  of  the 
individual  case,  but  In  the  main  the 
chief  points  to  be  observed  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  association  are  brought 
out  in  the  by-laws. 


Another  illustration  given  by  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  is  that  of  a  country 
creamery  that  forwarded  a  5-tub  sam- 
ple shipment  of  butter  to  a  commission 
firm  and  received  an  offer  for  future 
shipments.  In  the  next  shipment  the 
creamery  used  second-hand  tubs  In- 
stead of  bright,  new,  clean,  attractive 
packages,  such  as  were  used  In  the  5- 
tub  sample.  Although  the  butter 
shipped  was  uniform  in  quality  and 
scored  92  points,  the  commission  firm 
was  unable  to  dispose  of  it  as  "extras," 
and  the  shipper  was  compelled  to  take 
a  loss  of  2  cents  a  pound  on  the  ship- 
ment. 
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Spray  Grapes  for  Leaf  Hopper 

Early  in  July  spray  the  grapes  for 
the  grape  vine  leaf-hopper,  if  present. 
This  minute  insect  when  present  in 
numbers  can  cause  the  loss  of  the  crop. 
Badly  infested  vines  fail  to  ripen  the 
fruit  properly,  it  lacks  sugar  and  so 
the  fruits  are  not  good  for  table  pur- 
poses or  for  wine.  Use  a  tobacco  ex- 
tract containing  4  per  cent,  nicotine 
sulphate  diluted  one  part  to  1,600  parts 
of  water,  and  to  each  50  gallons  add  a 
couple  of  pounds  of  soap.  Use  a  nozzle 
throwing  a  coarse  spray.  A  fine  noz- 
zle is  not  effective. 


I   Helping  Pennsylvania  Farmers 
to  Organize 

During  the  li>19  session  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania legislature  the  so-called  "Co- 
operative Association  Law"  was  passed. 
This  law  permits  the  organization  of 
aseociatlons  of  persons  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, dairying,  or  horticulture  for 
marketing  and  other  purposes.  During 
the  last  year  there  have  been  twelve 
associations  organized  under  the  pro- 
Tislons  of  this  act  The  Interest  In  this 
eubject  is  steadily  Increasing,  and  fre- 
quent requests  are  made  for  informa- 
tion regarding  the  proper  steps  to  fol- 
low in  forming  such  an  association. 

The  Bureau  of  Markets,  Pennsyl- 
Tanla  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
Just  issued  a  bulletin,  entitled,  "Farm- 
era'  Co-operative  Organizations  in 
Pennsylvania,"  which  was  prepared  by 
the  former  director  of  the  bureau,  Guy 
C.  Smith. 

This  bulletin  explains  the  advan- 
tages of  the  co-operative  form  of  or- 
ganization as  compared  to  the  more 
common  stock  company.  The  two  most 
important  points  are  the  system  of 
noting  and  the  method  which  is  used  to 


Make  the  Package  Attractive 

The  desirability  of  packing  farm 
products  in  clean,  sound  containers  is 
again  emphasized  by  the  loss  of  |350 
recently  suffered  by  a  producer  In  con- 
nection with  a  single  shipment  of  but- 
ter, say  specialists  of  the  Bureau  of 
Markets,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

This  farmer  shipped  In  barrels  un- 
salted  butter  that  scored  89  points.    Be- 
cause  of   the   dark   gray   color   of   the 
barrels,  which  suggested  packing  stock 
butter,  the  receiver  was  unable  to  in- 
terest buyers  In  the  commodity.    Real- 
izing that  he  would  be  unable  to  sell 
it  at   all   in   that  condition,  he   salted 
and    reworked    the    butter    and    then 
packed  it  In  butter  tubs.    Although  the 
butter  had   deteriorated  in  quality  by 
this  time,  the  appearence  of  the  pack- 
ages commanded  the  attention  of  buy- 
ers and  the  butter  was  promptly  sold. 
The  loss  to  the  shipper  was  practically 
8  cents  a  pound,  or  over  $350  on  the 
entire    shipment — a    loss    that    would 
have  been   avoided   in  the  first   place 
had    the    shipper    packed    the    butter 
properly,  and  a  loss  that  would  have 
been  greater  had  not  the  receiver  done 
so.    The  same  principle  applies  to  eggs, 
beans,   or   any   other   commodity,   say 
the  bureau's  experts.     If  the  packages 
present    an    Inviting    appearance,    the 
sale   is   half   made,    for   good    looking 
packages    suggest    contents    of    high 
quality. 


^A/eed  Seed  at  $25  a  Bushel 

Sweet  clover,  formerly  considered  a 
rank  weed,  is  now  being  grown  for  seed 
by  an  Increasing  number  of  farmers. 
This  "weed"  seed  now  sells  for  $25  a 
bushel. 

When  growing  seed  for  this  purpose, 
it  is  well  not  to  have  an  exceedingly 
thick  stand.  It  Is  seeded  on  wheat  or 
rye  In  the  spring.  A  hay  crop  can  be 
cut  in  the  fall  if  It  Is  desirable  to  do 
so;  otherwise  nothing  more  Is  done  to 
it  until  the  following  spring.  To  in- 
sure a  seed  crop,  the  first  growth  is  al- 
lowed to  mature  seed  rather  than  to 
attempt  to  secure  both  a  hay  crop  and 
a  seed  crop.  The  ordinary  grain  binder 
is  the  most  satisfactory  machine  with 
which  to  harvest  the  crop.  Care  must 
be  exercised  in  cutting  It  so  that  it  is 
not  too  dry,  or  It  will  shatter  badly. 

Probably  the  best  way  to  thresh  the 
seed  is  to  run  it  first  through  a  regular 
grain  thresher  and  then  through  a  do- 
ver  huller.  Yields  of  seed  vary  from 
two  to  ten  bushels  per  acre. 

This  and  further  Information  con- 
cerning the  culture  of  sweet  clover  is 
contained  in  a  free  circular  just  issued 
by  the  Agricultural  College  Extension 
Service,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Removing  Stains 
With  the  coming  of  summer,  the 
problem  of  removing  fruit  stains  from 
table  linen  and  garments  Is  bound  to 
perplex  most  housekeepers.  Of  all 
stains  they  are,  fortunately,  said  to  be 
the  most  easy  to  remove. 

Spreading  the  stained  portion  of  the 
material  over  a  bowl  and  pouring  boil- 
ing water  from  a  height  so  as  to  strike 
the  stain  with  force  Will  usually  re- 
move it.  Camphor  likewise  is  used 
with  good  effect.  Some  fruit  stains, 
however,  are  more  obstinate  than  oth- 
ers. Glycerine  sometimes  helps  In  re- 
moving  peach    stains. 

Iron  rust  may  be  removed  in  various 
ways.    One  way  which  is  effective  witli 
white  materials  is  to  wet  the  stained 
part  with  borax  and  water  or  with  di- 
luted  household  ammonia  and  spread 
it  over  a  bowl  of  boiling  water.    A  10 
per  cent,  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  may  be  obtained  from  any  drug- 
gist, poured  drop  by  drop  on  the  stain 
until  it  brightens  and  then  immediate- 
ly washed  out  with  water,  is  also  used. 
A  10  per  cent,  solution  of  oxalic  acid 
may  be  similarly  employed.     In  either 
case,  a  second  application  may  be  nec- 
essary.    A  mixture  of  salt  and  lemon 
juice  rubbed  into  the  rust   stain  and 
placed  in  the  sun  sometimes  will  re- 
move the   rust.     This   Is,   however,  a 
much  slower  process. 

A  solution  of  ammonia  and  water 
or  alcohol  and  water  will  remove  grasa 
stain.  Either  solution  should  be  treat- 
ed  on  a  sample  of  the  material  and 
its  effect  on  the  color  noted  before  it  is 
applied  to  the  garment. 

Mildew  may  be  removed  by  soaking 
the  stain  in  a  weak  acid,  such  as 
lemon  juice  or  vinegar,  and  exposing 
it  to  the  sunlight,  or  by  wetting  it 
with  a  paste  of  soft  soap  and  pulver- 
ized chalk  before  exposing  to  sunlight. 
Where  the  mildew  Is  very  bad,  a 
bleaching  agent,  such  as  javelle  water, 
may  have  to  be  used. 

Scorch  from  an  over-hot  Iron  may  be 
removed  by  soap  and  water,  or  by 
dampening  the  spot  with  water  and  ex- 
posing to  sunlight  for'a  day  or  longer. 
A  slight  scorch  may  be  rubbed  away 
with  a  bread  crust. 

All  stain  removers  which  are  poison- 
ous should  be  plainly  labeled  and  kept 
out  of  the  reach  of  children. 

A  trial  test  should  be  made  of  any 
reagent  by  placing  a  drop  of  It  on  an 
Inner  seam  of  the  garment  to  note  Its 
effect  on  the  color  and  texture  of  the 
fabric  from  which  the  stain  Is  to  be 
removed. 


Sugarless  Jelly 
A  recipe  for  sugarless  jelly  Is  likely 
to  become  popular  this  season  if  pres- 
ent   prices   on    sugar   are   maintained. 
Members  of  the  staff  of  the  home  eco- 
nomics division  of  the  Minnesota  Col- 
lege   of    Agriculture    have    evolved    a 
recipe  in  which  honey  or  syrup  or  a 
combination  of  both  is  substituted  for 
sugar.     If  the  fruit  juice  after  strain- 
ing is  thin,  it  should  be  boiled  down 
until  it  is  of  the  consistency  of  thin 
cream.    For  each  cup  of  juice  measure 
out  three-fourths  of  a  cup  of  honey  or 
syrup  or  a  combination  of  both.     The 
best  results  have  been  obtained,  it  is 
said,  from   half  com    synip  and   half 
honey.     Add  syrup  to  the  boiling  fruit 
juice  and  cook  until  the  usual  tests  for 
jelly  are  obtained. 


-^  Paint  Prolongs  Life 
The  varnish  on  carpet  sweepers  soon 
wears  off.  Unprotected  as  it  then  is 
from  moisture  and  variations  in  tem- 
perature, it  Is  likely  to  fall  to  pieces. 
This  can  easily  be  prevented  by  ap- 
plying a  coat  of  stain  finish,  obtain- 
able at  any  paint  store,  whenever  the 
machine  shows  the  need  of  It. 

Washing  machines  should  also  be 
protected  from  variations  of  tempera* 
ture  and  moisture.  When  the  original 
finish  shows  signs  of  wear  apply  a  coat 
of  colored  enamel. 

A  little  attention  to  these  details  on 

the  part  of  housewives  will  prolong  the 

life  of  utensils  or  utilities  which  cost 

considerable   money   to   replace  nowv 

I  days. 
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Some  Experience  with  Concrete 

WM.    H.   BLACK 

My  first  experience   in   the   use  of 
concrete  was  In  the  construction  of  a 
large  tank  to  supply  water  for  farm 
use,  and  In  this  I  had  the  help  of  a 
man  who  understands  its  use.     In  all 
later  work  I  did  without  help.    I  put 
a  circular  concrete  curb,  four  feet  in 
diameter  and  five  feet  deep,  as  an  anti- 
freezing   chamber,    around   the    bored 
well.    I  put  a  two-inch  offset  two  feet 
from  the  bottom  to  carry  a  floor,  thus 
forming   two    air    chambers,    and    we 
never  had  any  freezing  trouble,  except 
once  when  the  wind  wheel  was  left  In 
gear  In  a  light  wind  and  the  water  In 
the  pump  was  kept  up,  and,  freezing 
slowly,  the   rod   broke.     The   founda- 
tions to  the  chicken  houses  and  corn 
crib  were  satisfactory.     We  put  in  a 
septic  tank  which  has  been  in  use  for 
seven  years  without  attention. 

Being  no  longer  able  to  carry  on 
farming,  we  sold  and  bought  a  small 
country  home,  and  here  we  have  about 
duplicated  our  farm  experience.  We 
curbed  another  well,  put  in  foundations 
for  wood  house,  poultry  house,  car- 
riage house,  a  concrete  floor  In  the 
basement,  cellar  steps,  boxed  cellar 
windows,  and  put  In  another  septic 
tank.  After  the  latter  had  been  In  use 
two  years  we  found  the  water  from  the 
outlet  was  Injuring  a  tree,  and  on 
taking  up  the  tile  to  change  direction, 
there  was  not  a  bit  of  deposit,  thus 
verifying  the  statement  that  only  clear 
liquid  outflows. 

We  have  found  concrete  cheaper  than 
stone  or  brick  foundations  as  no  ex- 
pert help  is  needed,  and  material  Is 
more  easily  obtained.  Where  a  nice 
smooth  surface  is  desired  planed  lum- 
ber must  be  used,  and  white  sand  in 
the  ratio  of  one  of  cement  to  three  or 
four  of  sand,  the  usual  1-3-4  being 
used  under  and  back  of  the  final  coat. 
In  putting  in  foundations,  I  have  been 
putting  three-inch  tile  a  little  lower 
and  a  little  outside  the  bottom  where- 
erer  a  connection  with  a  tile  system 
can  be  made. 


late  at  night  through  zero  weather,  ar- 
riving at  their  destination  long  after 
midnight,  in  order  to  be  on  hand  for 
the  opening  session  of  institute  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  only  to  be  greeted  by 
an  audience  of  a  dozen  or  less. 

Secretary  Rasmussen  also  announced 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
would  follow  the  same  course  as  in 
previous  years  in  regard  to  securing 
meeting  places,  the  department  always 
having  insisted  that  the  community 
furnish  a  meeting  place  for  the  insti- 
tute sessions,  as  an  evidence  of  the 
community's  interest. 

The  plan  of  sending  to  each  com- 
munity, speakers  who  have  specialized 
in  subjects  of  particular  Interest  to 
that  community  will  also  be  adhered 
to,  while  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  the  co-operation  of  the  State  Col- 
lege Extension  Department  in  furnish- 
Ing  home  economic  and  similar  special- 
ists where  their  services  are  wanted. 
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Pennsylvania  Farmers*  Institute 
Plans 

Farmers'  Institutes  during  the  1920- 
21  season  will  be  limited  to  one-day  ses- 
sions In  each  community,  except  In 
rare  cases  where  conditions  make  It  ad- 
visable to  hold  two-day  sessions.  Morn- 
ing institute  sessions  will  also  be  elimi- 
nated during  the  coming  season. 

These  changes  were  decided  upon  at 
a  conference  which  Secretary  Frederik 
Rasmussen,  of  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  held  with  the 
county  Institute  chairmen  at  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  in  connection  with 
Farmers'  Week. 

It  developed  at  the  conference  that 
where  the  practice  has  been  to  hold 
two-day  sessions,  the  attendance  at  the 
first  day's  meeting  was  always  extreme- 
ly small  and  that  there  was  little  in- 
terest in  the  first  day's  program.     It 
was  also  the  concensus  of  opinion  that 
morning  sessions  were  of  little  value 
on  account  of  the  small  attendance,  ex- 
cept in  such  cases  where  communities 
have  featured  a  dinner  or  similar  at- 
traction each  year  that  brought  out  the 
crowds  in  the  mornings.     In  scores  of 
cases  during  the  past  winter,  speakers 
were  forced  to  drive  eight  or  ten  miles, 


Leguminous  Hay  Predominates 

Alfalfa  now  has  an  acreage  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  legume  or  grass 
cut  for  hay,  not  growing  in  combinar 
tlon  with  another.  Of  the  total  tame 
hay  acreage  in  1919,  alfalfa  occupied 
21.1  per  cent.,  timothy  and  clover 
mixed  18.2  per  cent.,  timothy  15.9  per 
cent.,  clover  12.3  per  cent.,  pea  8.7  per 
cent.,  grain  cut  green  7.7  per  cent., 
and  all  others  16.1  per  cent.  If  the 
acreage  of  the  timothy  and  clover  mix- 
ture is  equally  divided  between  those 
two  plants,  the  timothy  acreage  be- 
comes 25  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  tame 
hay  acreage,  and  clover  21.4  per  cent, 
so  that  timothy  is  still  the  leading  hay 
plant  and  the  clovers  have  second  place, 
a  little  above  alfalfa. 

The  leguminous  plants,  alfalfa,  clo- 
ver, one-half  of  clover  and  timothy,  and 
pea  are  51.2  per  cent,  of  the  tame  hay 
area,  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that 
more  than  one-half  of  the  tame  hay 
acreage  is  now  devoted  to  plants  of 
the  nutritive  and  soil  improving  prop- 
erties of  the  legumes,  whereas,  10  years 
ago,  as  the  census  testifies,  hardly  one- 
third  of  the  tame  hay  area  was  legumi- 
nous. This  comparison  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates. 


every  family  should  use  for  economy 
in  food  selection  and  as  a  protection 
against  undernourishment  and  disease. 
The  meat  is  for  the  parents  and  the 
older  boy ;  the  grown-ups  have  the  larg- 
er amounts  of  fat  and  the  boy  very  lit- 
tle fat.  The  girl  of  seven  is  allowed 
only  a  small  amount  of  meat,  finely  cut, 
and  the  child  of  three  has  no  meat;  he 
takes  his  animal  food  In  the  form  of 
milk. 

The  baked  potatoes  may  be  eaten,  in- 
cluding the  skins,  by  all  except  the 
three-year-old,  who  takes  only  the  in- 
side of  the  potato,  finely  mashed.  The 
use  of  the  potato  skins  by  the  adults 
increases  the  amount  of  Iron  taken,  in 
which  it  is  said  too  many  American 
dietaries  are  deficient. 

All  members  of  the  family  eat  the 
creamed  carrots  and  peas,  although 
they  are  finely  mashed  before  being 
served  to  the  youngest  child. 

When  it  comes  to  the  dessert,  the 
process  of  elimination  begins.  The 
lemon  cream  pie  will  do  for  the  adults 
and  the  twelve-year-old,  but  the  mother 
has  taken  the  precaution  of  baking  the 
filling  in  custard  cups  for  the  two 
youngest  children,  and  on  the  baby's 
cup  the  meringue  is  omitted. 

The  parents  may  have  coffee  if  they 
wish,  but  the  children  will  drink  milk. 
By  the  time  they  are  twenty-one  per- 
haps they  may  safely  use  tea  and  cof- 
fee; but  by  that  time  the  milk  habit 
may  be  so  firmly  fixed  that  they  will 
continue  keeping  "old  age  away  by  a 
ration  of  milk  a  day.'* 


Making  Parents*  Meals  Fit  ChUdren 

How  to  prepare  a  meal  which  shall 
answer  for  the  adults  and  still  meet 
the  needs  of  the  children  in  the  family 
has  perplexed  more  than  one  housewife 
who  has  become  convinced  that  after 
all  there  is  something  to  all  this  talk 
about  the  relation  of  proper  food  to 
health. 

It  is  quite  poslble,  food  experts  say, 
to  adapt  for  the  children  almost  any 
meal  properly  prepared  for  adults. 

Here  is  a  way  a  Sunday  dinner  might 
be  adapted,  as  worked  out  by  the  school 
of  home  economics  at  Cornell: 

The  meal  consists  of  steak,  baked  po- 
tatoes, creamed  carrots  and  peas,  lemon 
cream  pie,  whole  wheat  bread  and  but- 
ter, apd  coffee  or  milk,  and  contains 
enough  food  calories  for  a  working 
man.  The  family  for  which  the  meal 
Is  planned  consists  of  a  man  who  per- 
forms manual  labor,  his  wife  and  their 
children,  a  boy  of  twelve  years,  a  girl 
of  seven  and  a  boy  of  three. 

It  is  planned  to  use  the  standard 
ration  of  at  least  a  pint  of  milk  for 
every  child  and  a  half  pint  for  each 
adult,  which  health  authorities  insist 


Thousands  of  Happy 
Housewives  in 

Western  Canada 

are  helping  their  husbands  to  prosper— are 
Blad  they  encourged  them  to  go  where  they 
could  make  a  home  of  their  own— save  payins 
rent  and  reduce  cost  <rf  living— where  they 
could  reach  prosperity  and  independence  by 
buying  on  •••y  term* 

Fertile  Land  at  $15  to 
$30  an  Acre 

—land  similar  to  that  which  through  many 
years  has  yi*ld«d  from  tO  to  48  buohols 
off  whoat  to  tho  aero.  Hundreds  of  farmera 
in  Western  Canada  have  raised  cxopm  m  asm- 

Se  season  worth  more  than  the  whole  cost  ,ot 
eir  land.  With  such  crops  comeprpsperity ,  in- 
dependence, good  homes,  and  all  thecomforta 
and  conveniences  which  make  for  happy  uvmg. 

Farm  Gardens- 
Poultry— Dairying 

are  sources  of  income  second  only  to  grain 

growing  and  stock  raising.  Good  climate,  good 

neighbors,  churches,  schools,  rural  telephone. 

etc.,  give  you  the  opportunities  of  a  new  land 

with  the  conveniences  of  old  settled  districts. 

For  nfastrated  Htentars,  maps,  deacription  of 

fSrm opportunities  in  Manitoba.  Saakatcbawan. 

•nd  Albarta,  radnced  railway  jatas,  ate.,  wnta 

Dapartmeot  ot  Immisration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or 

F.  A.  HARRISON 

200  N.  2nd  St.,      Hnrriaburg,  Pa. 


Sheep  Facts  and  Fancies 

(Concluded  from  page  218) 

of  all  possible  assistance  to  those  who 
are  in  search  of  information,  not  only 
along  this,  but  every  line  of  farm 
industry. 

Another  thing  I  believe  should  soon 
be  taken  up  by  the  farmers  of  this 
country,  and  that  Is  the  question  of 
the  Importation  of  the  meat  of  lambs 
and  sheep  from  other  countries.  It  is 
only  a  day  or  two  ago  that  I  learned 
that  about  half  a  million  carcasses  of 
lambs  from  New  Zealand  had  been 
brought  In  here  and  sold  as  native 
stock.  The  bottom  went  out  of  the 
lamb  market  immediately,  as  we  might 
expect  it  would.  How  can  American 
farmers  do  anything  with  such  compe- 
tition? And  we  are  told  that  there  are 
many  more  shipments  to  follow,  not 
only  from  New  Zealand,  but  from  South 
America.  There  is  no  more  sure  way 
of  killing  the  home  growing  of  sheep 
than  this,  and  we  ought  to  see  to  it 
that'  our  Congressmen  give  us  laws  pro- 
tecting us  from  encroachments  of  that 

sort. 

Before  getting  sheep  on  the  farm,  one 
of  the  first  things  to  be  done  should 
be  to  put  the  fences  around  the  pas- 
tures in  good  condition.  A  poor  fence 
win  soon  lead  to  disorder  among  the 
sheep.  It  is  almost  Impossible  to  break 
sheep  of  the  habit  of  getting  out  after 
they  have  once  contracted  it.  For  this 
reason  the  time  to  begin  is  beforehand. 
Every  sheep  pasture  should  be  well 
fenced;  not  only  that,  there  must  be 
water  in  good  supply.  The  best  pas- 
ture for  sheep  is  on  high,  dry 
ground.  They  will  do  far  better  there 
than  they  will  on  low,  wet  ground, 
which  always  tends  to  the  onset  of  dis- 
ease. ^^^  ^orfc. 


It  Agent 


A  Good  Used  Carj 

Come  to  the  Roman 

The  Roman  guarantee  the  lowest  price* 
In  the  country  for  a  Kood,  flrtt-claM, 
reliable,  used  car.  You  get  here  what  you 
want  and  when  you  buy  from  u«  you  are 
sure  that  the  car  you  get  it  right 

1000  Autos  $300  up 

S^nd  today  for  our  catalog 

It  la  full  of  valuable  information  for 
the  man  who  expects  to  buy  a  car  and 
wants  to  save  real  money.  Satlifactlon 
guaranteed. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

231  N.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LARGEST  AUTO  WRECKERS 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

New  and  Used  Parts 
For  all  Cars 

At  a  discount  of  30  to  75  per  cenl. 

Mall  orders  promptly  attended   to.    Overland 

and  Studebaker  parts  a  specialty. 

OBEBNE  AVTO  AMD  PASTS  CO. 

S6S  If .  «lver  St.,        Wllke»-B«»rre,  Fa. 


f  Can  SMp 
Your  Engh 

Tog  Want  It— S«T«  Too  WtottM. 

Is*-" i.  «.  44«. 8.12,I«,  22 or  M  H-P.  C^h  atJbw i 
KoM.   BbaCB  tenlUoo  oo  ordw.  Oktaloc  rUDE.  ' 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

UAiOaMumtlkv,  2643 1 


^3  DISHES  FOR  HARVEST 

''  Direct    from    Pottery   to  You 

\    Complflf    100   PxT-   Oiwttr   Struct  (or    S»nr»t    12    Pfrsoni 

H  .n  Icrv  T  hirjs      Not    Sr'rripd 

Price  with  roW  band  decoration,  only  **5  5, 

Price  plain     no  decoration     only  $12.33 

Scoo    Post   Office  Moaey  Order  Today 

The  Royal  China  Co.,  Sebring,  Ohio 
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urncTABIC  DIAilTC  We  grow  leading  varietlesP 
VCUETABLt  rLAIl  I  a  cabt.Bne.  price  per  100. 30c.  JH 
D#r  600  90c  xwr  10<O,  |1  50.  Lutsof  6000  or  more  ^LifT 
b«r  1000.  CanllfloweT.  Per  100.  «5c..  per  WO,  JZ.W.ij 
per  1000. 14.00.  Tomato.  Per  lOO.  40c.  per  500.  H-OO,^ 
per  1000.  $1 .  75 ;  loU  of  5000  or  more,  II  50.  Send  fmr  pr»V^  ^ 
pa rcti  poM  prien on  all  Wwrfu  of  t>tatH*  C.  I.  rUU.  Bewail. H.  t. 
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IF  YOU  WANT  ?rrr?rw"X';'^"' 

JOHM  J.  Black.  llSth  Street.  Cbtppewa  Falls,  Wis. 
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THE  PRACTHCAL  FARMER 


New  Farm  Prices 

(Concluded  from  page  218) 

to  hide  unsightly  premises,  is  not  ex- 
pensive.    Fruit  trees  are  decorative,  if 
carefully    selected,    make    shade,    and 
make  an  income  from  ground  that  is 
often   wasted.     Odd   varieties  of   fruit 
and  nut  trees  can  be  gotten  from  nur- 
series to  add  novelty  to  the  lawn  and  a 
pleasing    variety    to    the    farm    table. 
Hardy  roses  especially  adapted  to  use 
in   hedges,   are  more  extensively   used 
every   year  to  make  variation   in   mo- 
notonous lines   of  fences,   as   covering 
for  undecorated  masonry,  etc.    A  dwell- 
ing   should    have    no    other    buildings 
close  in  front  of  It.    An  old  coal  shed, 
chicken  house,  or  garage,  not  only  cuts 
off  the  view,  but  is  entirely  out  of  har- 
mony with  everything  in  a  front  lawn. 
Of    all   the   disappointing,   neglected 
farms,  I  think  the  large,  well  appointed 
one  that  simply  looks  neglected  is  the 
most  to  be  deplored.     Within  twenty 
miles  of  some  of  the  big  cities,  and  on 
hard    roads,    there    are    farms    worth 
twenty  thousand  and  up,  but  they  are 
almost  impossible  to  put  on  the  mar- 
ket because  they  have  the  big  improve- 
ments but  look  shabby.    A  property  of 
that  sort  must  wear  a  neat,  business- 
like appearance.    A  typical  one  was  re- 
cently   inspected    with    a    prospective 
buyer  who  was  unable  to  see  that  only 
Buperficial     touches    were    needed    to 
make  the  appearance  flrst-class.    If  the 
owner  of  that  farm  had  turned  a  hose 
on  the  cow  stables,  which  were  entirely 
•up-to-date,   and   washed  the  walls  and 
flushed  out  filth  and  odors,  and  sprayed 
the  walls  with  whitewash  or  paint,  the 
barn    would    have   made   the   required 
impression.  Many  buyers  have  the  Idea 
of  doing   things   the   Ideal   way.     The 
house  In  the  case  needed  one  coat  of 
paint  to  show  It  off.    The  walks,  drives 
and  hedges  were  not  trimmed  and  lost 
their  effects.     This  buyer  took  a  fancy 
to  another  property  that  was  In  full 
dress. 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  estimates,  the  plow  land  in 
this  country  has  increased  70  per  cent, 
since    1914.       The    increase    has    been 
greatest  farthest  from  large  cities,  but 
there  are  now  indications  that  country 
homes   within   commuting  distance  of 
offices  and  factories  will  soon  be  at  a 
premium.     Therefore  the  owner  so  lo- 
cated and  who  wants  to  sell  will  pre- 
pare to  catch  the  eye  of  the  "business 
man"  type  of  buyer.     Also  the  people 
who  are  willing  to  go  far  from  cities 
and  farm  entirely  for  a  living  will  de- 
mand  a  better  house  and  home  than 
•was  considered  necessary  a  few  years 
ago.     Judgment  has  to  be  used  to  de- 
termine how  much  expense  a  farm  will 
stand,  but  due  to  the  fact  acreage  prices 
have  advanced,  the  buildings  and  lawn 
should  not  hinder  realizing  all  the  land 
will  bring  If  sold.    When  the  buyer  fig- 
ures on  making  the  repairs  and  adding 
the  touches  of  paint,  etc.,  he  plays  safe 
and  exaggerates  the  faults  in  order  to 
get  a  bargain.  Real  estate  agents  would 
rather  handle  a  first-class  article.  They 
are  easier  to  sell,  bring  a  price   that 
pleases  the  one  party,  and  makes  the 
other  one  feel  he  has  gotten  something 
good.     Fields  with   crops  on  them  al- 
ways sell  at  a  tremendous  advantage 
over  weedy  ones.     A  hilly  farm  is  bad. 
but  one  that  shows  washing  Is  almost 
Impossible.     It  is  not  always  dishonest 


to  use  whitewash,  paint  Is  better,  or 
add  to  appearance  in  many  cheaper 
ways,  because  a  buyer  who  has  never 
seen  a  property  before  is  unable  to  see 
the  possibilities,  and  anything  that  will 
give  him  the  idea  is  entirely  legitimate. 
Whitewash  should  be  used  to  reveal 
things,  not  to  hide  them.  It  pays  to 
landscape  with  grapevines,  bunches  of 
grass,  trees  from  the  woods,  or  any- 
thing if  nursery  stock  .cannot  be  af- 
forded. It  at  least  helps  to  make  the 
neighborhood  look  thrifty  and  creates 


Gone,  But  Not  Forgotten 

"Are  caterpillars  good  to  eat?"  asked 
little  Tommy  at  the  dinner  table. 

"No,"  said  his  father;  "what  makes 
you  ask  a  question  like  that  while  we 
are  eating?" 

"You  had  one  on  your  lettuce,  but  it's 
gone  now,"  replied  Tommy. 


Sings  a  nameless  poet:  The  old  hen 
sat  in  a  leafless  tree  and  said,  "Nobody 
cares  for  me.  My  food  is  what  I  find 
about,   I  hunt  for  it  till   I'm  frazzled 
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WASTED  STRENGTH  AND  HAPPINESS 

EDGAR  L.  VINCENT 

UR  old  farm  dog,  Ted,  chased  a  woodchuck  up  a  tree  the  other  day. 
It  was  a  warm  morning  and  Ted  had  been  watching  for  that  wood- 
chuck for  some  time.  He  remembered  the  habits  of  the  animal,  and  planted 
himself  squarely  across  the  woodchuck's  pathway,  so  that  he  could  not  get 
back  to  his  hole  without  meeting  with  trouble. 

But  that  creature  of  the  burrow  was  shrewder  than  Ted  gave  him  credit 
for  being.  He  came  neai-  enough  to  the  dog  to  see  what  danger  was  men- 
acing him;  then  he  turned  and  took  a  bee  line  for  the  nearest  tree  and 
up  he  went,  Ted  in  hot  chase  after  him;  and  there  he  sat  away  up  on  a 
high  limb  and  fairly  sneered  at  his  pursuer. 

There  Ted  stayed  the  rest  of  the  forenoon.  Now  he  would  walk  round 
tha  tree,  looking  up  at  the  prey  which  had  slipped  out  of  his  claws.  Again 
he  would  sit  down  and  wait,  but  all  the  time  he  was  making  the  woods 
ring  with  his  excited  yelps,  which  did  not  seem  to  disturb  the  woodchuck. 
There  he  sat  and  waited  for  the  dog  to  tire  himself  out  with  his  barking 
and  his  fruitless  springing  up  the  trunk  of  the  tree  as  far  as  he  could, 
only  to  fall  back,  hot  and  weaker  with  every  bound. 

There  could  be  only  one  end  to  such  a  chase.  Ted  wasted  his  strength 
barking  at  the  creature  so  far  beyond  his  reach;  he  got  hungry  and  finally 
slunk  away  disappointed  and  defeated.  The  rest  of  the  day  he  was  good 
for  nothing.  Flat  on  the  ground  he  lay  on  the  grass,  perhaps  dreaming 
of  his  lost  victory. 

Have  you  never  chased  the  unattainable?  Most  of  us  have.  Never  In 
all  my  life  have  I  seen  so  many  men  as  there  are  at  present,  and  not  a  few 
women,  who  are  wasting  the  best  there  is  in  them  In  things  Just  as  senseless 
as  Ted's  barking  after  that  woodchuck,  out  of  his  reach  in  the  top  of  the 
sapling.  Today  it  is  a  dream  of  political  preferment.  We  put  Into  It  the 
utmost  of  time  and  strength,  all  the  time  knowing.  If  we  stop  to  think 
about  It,  that  the  thing  we  seek  is  beyond  our  reach,  and  that  even  could 
we  attain  it,  there  would  be  very  little  satisfaction  in  it.  Oh,  the  wasted 
energies  and  the  lost  happiness  which  come  from  this  kind  of  human 
endeavor! 

Or  it  maybe  some  day  we  have  a  vision  of  great  wealth.  If  only  we  might 
come  Into  possession  of  millions,  how  happy  we  would  be!  And  we  run 
and  we  cry  out  and  we  chase  the  phantom  hotly,  realizing  every  minute 
we  are  doing  so  that  It  is  all  for  nothing,  a  dream  that  will  vanish  with 
the  going  dov/n  of  the  sun.  So  we  come  to  th'i  end  of  the  day,  tired,  dis- 
couraged, disappointed  and  declaring  that  no  life  Is  worth  the  living. 

But  are  we  wise  to  come  to  that  conclusion?  Shall  we  give 
up  all  endeavor?  Is  there  nothing  but  failure  for  us  in  this 
world?  Ah!  we  do  err  when  we  say  that!  For  He  who  has 
planted  in  the  bosom  of  us  all  the  hope  of  achievement  and  the  dream  of 
aspiration  has  with  the  vision  given  us  all  needed  means  for  Its  fulfillment. 
The  one  thing  He  would  have  us  be  very  sure  about  is  that  the  object  of  our 
quest  is  the  worthiest  possible.  Ever  He  longs  that  we  shall  seek  the 
worth-while;  and  for  the  man  and  the  woman  who  do  this  with  honest 
purpose,  there  ever  waits  the  highest  possible  success? 

Why,  then,  be  so  determlnded  about  the  poor,  fleeting  baubles  of  the 
world  of  today?  The  moment  we  touch  them  they  fade  and  lose  their 
beauty.  Reach  up  for  the  best,  the  truest  and  the  most  worthy.  In  farm, 
in  field,  in  shop  or  In  office  that  best  always  invites  us,  and  God  Himself 
puts  His  hand  under  ours  to  attain  it! 


July  16,  1920 


interest  is  being  taken  In  the  farm 
bureau  since  the  fee  has  been  Increased 
to  |10  a  year  for  three  years  than 
when  it  was  $1. 


"The  hens  do  not  belong  In  all  the 
garden,  nor  all  the  garden  In  the  hens," 
observes  a  man  who  has  had  experi- 
ence keeping  'em  shooed  out. 


value  whether  a  sale  Is  desired  or  not. 
The  Increase  In  taxes  should  not  be 
considered  if  there  were  any.  Nothing 
makes  for  a  good  family  like  a  beauti- 
ful, well  kept  home,  and  we  have  no- 
ticed they  are  nearly  always  associated. 
Pennsylvania^ 


Some  persons  wonder  why  their  um- 
brella stays  always  break  loose  at  the 
tip,  or  ferrule.  It's  probably  because 
they  stand  their  umbrellas  In  a  comer 
to  dry,  handle  end  up,  and  the  water 
runs  down  and  rusts  out  the  Joints. 


out.  My  owner  says  I  do  not  pay,  and 
that  I  ought  to  sing  and  lay.  1  wish  he 
had  to  sit  out  here  and  live  on  plckin's 
all  the  year.  I'll  bet  a  half  a  cent,  by 
jing,  he  wouldn't  lay  from  now  till 
spring." 

Incomplete  reports  show  that  nearly 
19,000  farm  bureau  members  were 
secured  during  the  membership  cam- 
paigns conducted  In  13  Ohio  counties, 
beginning  February  Ist,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.      In    each    county    greater 


Tires  *5.50 

Reliner  FREE  With  Tire 


Fourteen  plies  of  fabric 
make  these  tires  practically 
puncture  proof  and  built  to 
run  6000  miles  or  more* 

Give  splendid  sei-vice  on  citj^or 
country  roads.  Tubes  are  guaran* 
taed  naw  •tock. 

SIu  Tires  Tabes 

soxa         ••••o         fi.ao 

SOiSM  •.so  1.7S 

9«s3H  7.*0  S.OO 

31x4  s.so  a.u 

3aK4  •.78  t.40 

33x4  3.00  a.SO 

34x4  3.38  t.30 

34x4)i  10.73  1.33 

30x4><  11.00  3.00 

33x4K  11.0O  3.10 

33x3  ia.S8  3.ao 

37x3  ia.7S  3.36 

Send  $2  deposit  for  each  tire;  $1 
on  tube;  balance  C.O.D.  privilege 
of  examination.  Specify  straight  side,  clincher, 
iriain  or  non-skid.  Deduct  5%  for  all  cash  with 
order.  Reliner  free  with  each  rebuilt  tire. 

HTEIRATIOIUL  THE  ft  RIIBEI  COMPMY 

r>-^-  '  tfiwAw. 


80  Glasses  From 
One  Package 

A  paekago  of  Hiroa  HoniaholA 
Extract— 25c  at  your  grocer's,  a  yaaat 
caka  and  aomo  sugar.  These  will 
make  40  pinta  or  80  glaasea  of  the 
best  Tootbeer  you  arer  taatad.  And 
it'a  so  easy  to  make. 

Tha  actual  juices  of  roots,  barks* 
herbs,  berriea — and  pure  cane  augar 
make  Hires  Household  Extract  pure 
and  healthfiiL 

Our  epecial    elrtlcht,  patent 

bottle  stoppers  keep  the 

fiss  from  escaping  until 

7on   are   ready  to 

drink.    Your 

grocer  hae 

tb4 


Be  sore 
you  gat  thim 
p*ck*g».   It  bring* 
joti     th»     g«nuinm 
Hir9»  HouaihoJd  Extrmet. 

THE  CHARLES  E.  HIRES  COMPANY 
PbUadelpfaia.  Pa. 


Wall  hatckM,  w»U  brad,  frooi  b«rt  ht»rt 
•fg  (train!  of  Bad*.  Bocki.  Lacbornt. 
WyMidottaa.  ate.  Ssfa  4»Ut»tj  gu^nm- 
taad.   Prap»id  to  yoar  door,    rail  KOOB. 

W.  r.  lillpet.  tox  4.  rrcnchtowB.N.  J. 


Humm«rt  Famous  Chiekt  .^7  iVSti^^'r^l 

Rock,  per  100,  $18.00:  R.  I.  Reds,  per  100,  {19.60;  H.  C. 
Brown  Legborna.  per  10*.  917.00:  8.  C.  White  Leg- 
horns, per  100,  117.00:  8.  C.  M.  Ancoaas,  per  100. 
•31.00;  eacb  week  deltTery.  Live  arrival.  Prepaid. 
E.  B.  mvnmKU  *  CO.,  rreaeltiowB,  «.  4. 

Baby  Chicks  of  Superior  Quality 

Why  buy  cheap  stock  when  our  prices  will  buy 
quality.  Record  layers.  Pure  bred  slock.  White 
LeRhorns.  Brown  Leghorns.  |18.00  per  100.  Anconas 
920.00.  Postpaid.  Live  arrival  (oarantced.  Cat.  free. 
Superior  Best  Orauk  Hatchery.  Clinton.  Mo. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Hay  and  all  farm  products  wanted.  Daily  demand  al 
fcood  AIBB*  &  mon  3t3  N.  Front  atroet, 
prices.    UlDDO  A  Blfllaf   PhUadelpbla.  lat.  tM4 

All  Tarietlss  of  Bocks,  Rede, 
Wyandottes,  MiDorcas,  Ham» 
burcB.  Aiiconnii,  Orpinrtons,  Lanfstaans,  Brsbmaa, 
].eK>iorD8.Andal  uslas.  turkeys,  eucks,  aeese.jrulnces. 
Prlcpa  low.  Rikrpli  H.  Bs»y,  I<««4oBTllle,  •. 

OA  RDCKHC    Poultry,  e(gt,  teby  chicks,  ptceena, 
»U  DKCftlfS    doRs.     pa.roU,     ferrets.      Belctea 
HkrPH,  bargain  list  free:  OO-pacc  book  M  cants. 
Bera«7'a  Pewltry  Wmrmt,  Teir«Wi,  9m, 


FOR  SALE 
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Points  on  Selling  the  Crops 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

We  pay  1100  for  the  beat.  91.00  for  tbe  next  best  and  60  cenu  for  each  other  artlcM  pubUahad  la  oar  Ex- 
perience PooU  All  oar  readera  ara  Invltod  to  conttibuta  tbelr  expcrieaoa  on  the  topic  under  diaeosaloa  and 
■nggest  subjects  for  future  dlscnsaton.    ContrlbuUons  most  reach  us  U  days  bsiora  dats  of  toaae. 


Topic  No.  1297,  Auo.  16. — The  value  of  the 
llglitulng  rod  as  a  protection  to  fnrpi 
buildings  against  lightning  is  still  ques- 
tioned by  some  farmers.  Have  you  had 
experience  with  lightning  rodsV  If  so, 
how  long  and  what  has  been  your  experi- 
ence and  observation  with  farm  buildings 
rodded  and  not  rodded?  Give  a  descrip- 
tion of  your  rods,  material  composed  of, 
coat  per  foot,  etc. 

Tone  No.  1208,  Sept.  1. — Every  farmer 
throughout  the  land  ktoows  the  wasteful- 
ness of  the  leaky  barnyard,  yet,  strange 
to  say,  most  farmers  permit  this  leak  to 
nt  least  some  degree.  Perhaps  you  have 
had  some  experience  in  repairing  a  leaky 
barnvard  by  building  a  stone  wall  or  the 
tise  of  concrete,  or  diverting  outside  drain- 
age. If  so,  tell  us  briefly  how  you  did  it, 
the  cost  and  results. 


W.  A.  T.,  Lima,  Pa.— Last  year  we 
had  a  large  lot  of  Kieffer  pears  to  mar- 
ket and  did  not  have  the  time  to  haul 
them  away.    We  put  them  in  the  cellar 
so  they  could  "cure"  (something  most 
people  with  only  a  few  trees  neglect 
to  do)   and  then  looked  around  for  a 
customer.     In  order  to  save  handling 
them  too  much  we  had  obtained  a  large 
lot  of  empty  orange  boxes.    Some  were 
given  to  us  and  some  we  bought  for 
two  and  five  cents  apiece.     This  year 
we  are  starting  to  collect  our  supply  of 
carriers  earlier,  so  we  can  get  more  of 
the   "free"    kind   which   some   grocers 
are  glad  to  get  rid  of  in  these  days  of 
"cash    and    carry."        We    found    that 
these  oblong  boxes  held  over  a  bushel, 
were  easily  handled,  set  firm  when  be- 
ing hauled  from  the  orchard,  and  could 
be  piled  ttree  and   four  high   in  the 
cellar. 

If  we  had  wanted  to  sell  our  pears 
on  commission  row,  or  place  them  in 
stores,  they  would  have  had  to  have 
been  in  standard  "flve-elght"  baskets, 
and  these  would  have  cost  12  cents 
apiece.  We  therefore  had  a  commis- 
sion man  come  to  the  farm  and  buy 
the  whole  lot  as  they  were.  The  fol- 
lowing day  he  sent  his  motor  truck  out 
and  we  loaded  three  tons  of  pears  on 
It  He  had  left  his  check  for  >1.25  a 
box,  so  we  were  satisfied  to  get  rid  of 
cur  crop  with  such  little  effort, 

Mrs.   E.   M.   A.,   Ashville,   N.   Y.— 
Yes,  wagon  or  stock  scales  are  absolute- 
ly necessary,  both  in  buying  and  sell- 
ing.     We   haven't   any   ourselves — not 
many    people    here   have — but    we    all 
plan   to   use   someone's   when   needed. 
Most  commodities  are  bought  from,  or 
shipped  at  the  traction  switch  at  the 
Fruit   Growers'   Association   headquar- 
ters, and  everyone  uses  the  scales  there. 
Most    people    sell    to    the    Association 
anything  the  Association  handles.  They 
don't  buy  live  stock,  so  we  all  make  the 
best  bargain  we  can  with  the  local  deal- 
ers separately  and  Individually.     Yes. 
people  have  all  kinds  of  trouble  getting 
cars,  and  so  does  the  Association.    Not 
very  much  hay   Is   shipped,  but  wool, 
fruits  and  many  other  things  are  taken 
to  the   city   either   by   auto  or  motor 
truck. 

T.    H.    W.,   Medli   Pa.— The   other 
day  I  was  visiting  in  the  lower  end  of 
Chester  county  and  came  across  an  In- 
teresting marketing  problem.    This  dis- 
trict Is  the  greatest  mushroom  produc- 
ing center  in  this  country,  and  has  been 
hard  hit  by  the  express  and   railroad 
difficulties  we  have  been  having.     New 
York  City,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
miles  away,  Is  their  greatest  market 
and  they  have  a  perishable  product  to 
get  to  it.     In  the  good  old  days  when 
the  express  companies  ran  their  busi- 
ness as  if  they  wanted  their  traffic  to 
increase,  goods  could  leave  on  the  late 
afternoon  train  and  be  In  New  York  for 
the  next  morning's  market.    Some  care 
used  to  be  taken,  too.  with  the  way  the 
baskets  were  handled,  and  should  one 
occasionally  be  lost  or  broken,  a  bill  for 
It  to  the  company  was  soon  paid,     ii 
got    so.    however,    thai    thousands    of 
them  were  lost  to  the  growers  with  lit- 


tle hope  for  redress,  and  there  was  no 
telling  If  a  shipment  would  make  the 
early  market.  Parcel  post  was  then 
tried,  but  as  It  went  by  train  also,  and 
was  transferred  in  Philadelphia,  It  was 
little,   if  any,  better. 

The  end  of  the  war  found  thousands 
of  big  motor   trucks   on   the   Govern- 
ment's hands,  and  some  of  these  have 
solved  the  marketing  problems  of  many 
country  people.     During  the  height  of 
the    mushroom    season    through    5-ton 
trucks  were  run  direct  to  the  commis- 
sion houses  In  New  York  City.     Four, 
six  and  eight  3-pound  baskets  securely 
tied   together  were  handled  as  parcel 
post  matter,  and  for  a  few  cents  were 
taken  where  the  railroad  could  not  get 
them.      As   much   as   three   tons   were 
handled   at   one   postofflce  as  a  day's 
shipment,  and  several  trucks  were  re- 
quired to  handle  all  the  business  origi- 
nating on  the  route.    Not  having  to  be 
transferred  In  any  way,  the  mushrooms 
reach    market  In    flrst-class   condition 
and  many  of  the  growers  call  the  new 
system   a   Godsend   to  their   Industry. 
Asparagus  and  hothouse  tomatoes  were 
handled  in  the  same  way.    One  of  the 
large  New  York  commission  houses  al- 
so sent  a  big  truck  Into  this  district 
for  a  large  load  to  be  hauled  direct  to 
them.  They  went  the  parcel  post  trucks 
one  better  by  guaranteeing  the  shippers 
the  next  mornings  prices  even  If  for 
some  reason  the  truck  did  not  arrive 
In  time  for  the  market. 


For  the  farm  homes  which  may  not 
have  modem  conveniences,  the  College 
advocates  that  they  should  be  Installed 
as  rapidly  as  the  income  will  allow. 
Among  those  that  deserve  first  consid- 
eration In  the  order  In  which  they 
should  be  provided,  are  a  dry,  light, 
useful  cellar;  a  plumbing  system  that 


provides  clear  running  water  and  dls^^once  during  the  season.    Continue  cul 


poses  of  the  waste;  a  central  heating 
system  to  simplify  the  problem  of  win- 
ter comfort,  and  artificial  light,  prefera- 
bly electricity  or  gas,  for  saving  eye- 
sight and  labor. 

These  facts  are  set  forth  In  a  new 
publication,  "Economics  of  a  Sound 
House,"  which  is  sent  free  on  request 
for  H  131.  This  is  part  of  a  series  of 
nine  thrift  bulletins,  any  of  which  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca, 
New  York. 


served,  but  that  Js  secondary.  Com 
roots  are  still  spread  out  and  cultivac 
tlon  should  not  be  too  deep  or  too  close 
to  the  row,  and  only  frequent  enough  to 
keep  down  weeds.  Cultivate  potatoes 
lightly  to  give  a  fine,  even  surface  be- 
tween rows.  Ridge  up  the  earth  to 
cover  weeds,  or  go  through  with  hoes 


Uvation  until  vines  cover  the  ground. 


Lambs  should  be  fed  a  little  grain  on 
summer  pasture  to  make  a  good  growth 
and  have  a  satisfactory  finish  at  mar- 
keting time.  A  mixture  of  three  parts 
cracked  corn,  two  parts  crushed  oats 
and  one  part  pea  cake  makes  an  excel- 
lent grain  mixture  for  young  lambs. 


Kill  All  Fliesl 


No  Harm  Done 

Girl  (to  druggist).— Could  you  fix 
me  a  dose  of  castor  oil  so  as  the  oil 
won't  taste? 

Druggist.— Certainly.  Won't  you 
have  a  glass  of  soda  while  waiting? 

(She   drinks   the   soda.) 

Druggist. — Something  else.  Miss? 

Girl.— No,  just  the  oil. 

Druggist. — But  you  just  drank  It. 

Girl. — Oh!     It  was  for  my  mother. 


THET  SPREiaO 
,,    ,     ..^,-,  .  DISEASE 

Placed  anywhere.  DAISY  FLY  KILLER  attracts  and 
fcnia  all  fliea.    Ne«t.  cl«an.  ornament*!,  convenient  and 

cheap.  Laatv  ^laea- 

/son.  Hade  of  metal. 

can't  spill  or  tip  over; 

will  not  soil  orinjora 

aaythinK.  Gaarant«ed. 

DAISY„„ 

PL¥    KILLEB 

at  yonr  dealer  or 

6  by  EXPRESS,  prepaid,   »1  26. 
ff^nnf.n  BQMEBS,  160  De  Kalb  AVB.,  Brooklyn,  N.  X* 
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Making  the  Kitchen  Pleasant 

Make  the  kitchen  attractive.  Work 
out  a  color  scheme.  Use  curtains,  pot- 
ted flowers,  bright  bowls,  a  gaily-col- 
ored basket  or  whatever  will  make  the 
kitchen  a  place  In  which  work  will  be 
enjoyable.  This  Is  the  word  of  the 
home  management  workers  at  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  who 
say  that  the  kitchen  in  an  economically 
correct  house  should  be  a  pleasant 
workshop  instead  of  a  place  of 
drudgery. 

They  advocate  the  use  of  light  colors, 
such  as  tan,  warm  gray,  pale  yellow, 
or  grayish  green  for  painting  the  walls 
and  woodwork,  because  light  colors 
have  a  practical  value  In  reflecting  and 
distributing  light.  They  say,  further, 
that  drab,  dark  gray,  blue  or  other  dull 
colors  absorb  the  light  and  depress  the 
worker. 

Among  the  points  of  value  In  plan- 
ning or  remodeling  the  kitchen,  are  the 
following: 

The  work  space  should  be  left  free 

and  open. 

There  should  be  windows  on  at  least 
two  sides  of  the  kitchen  for  light  and 
for  air  circulation. 

Windows  should  be  high,  with  sills 
at  least  three  feet  from  the  floor,  to 
save  table  space  beneath  the  windows. 

Elquipment  should  be  arranged  In  a 
logical  sequence  according  to  use.  Thus, 
supplies  should  be  stored  near  the  place 
where  they  are  most  used. 

A  rest  corner  away  from  sink  and 
Btove  should  be  a  part  of  every  kitchen ; 
this  provides  an  easy  and  convenient 
place  for  momentary  relaxation. 

It  further  states  that  kitchen  work 
should  be  condensed  Into  a  small,  step- 
saving  space:  every  task,  except  those 
connected  with  food,  should  be  left  out 
of  the  kitchen.  Laundry  work  should 
be  provided  for  in  a  separate  place. 


Even  the  kitchen  sink  trap  needs  an 
occasional  bath.  This  is  the  way: 
Flush  the  sink  with  at  least  a  gallon 
of  hot  water.  Then  while  the  pipe  is 
still  warm  pour  In  one-half  cup  of 
kerosene.  Let  this  stand  for  five  min- 
utes or  longer  and  then  flush  again 
with  more  hot  water. 

Two  methods  of  preparing  food:  Ac- 
curate measuring  and  mixing,  and  "the 
look  and  feel  method."  The  former 
method  Is  the  safety  first  rule ;  the  lat- 
ter only  for  the  experienced  hand. 

Plan  to  utilize  all  the  tomatoes  from 
the  home  garden.  Few  vegetables  can 
be  utilized  in  so  many  ways.  Ketchup, 
preserves,  pickles,  soup,  chill  sauce, 
meat  dressing,  are  only  a  few. 

A  tireless  worker  Is  the  tile  drain. 
Day  and  night,  while  the  ground  is 
wet,  it  keeps  at  Its  job  and  asks  no 
pay  nor  feed. 

The  main  object  of  cultivation  Is  to 
kill  weeds;  some  moisture  may  be  con- 


Name  •*  Bayer"  means  genuine 
Say  *' Bayer"— Insist  I 


Say  "Bayer"  when  buying  AsptriiL 
Then  you  are  sure  of  getting  true  "Bayer 
Tablets  of  Aspirin" — genuine  Aspirin 
proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  bj 
physicians  for  over  twenty  years.  Ac- 
cept only  an  unbroken  "Bayer  package" 
which  contains  proper  directions  to  relieve 
Headache,  Toothache,  Earache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  C!olds  and  Pain.  Handy  tin 
boxes  of  12  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug- 
gists also  sell  larger  "Bayer  packapres." 
Aspirin  is  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufac- 
ture Monoaceticacidester  of  Balicylicacid. 


Will  be  Paid 

ou  hold  Liberty 


Your  fulfilled  desires  MAY  NOT  bring  you  full  satisfac- 
tion; your  Liberty  Bond  WILL  bring  full  return  of  principal 
and  interest  if  you  hold  it. 

"  If  you  sell  unnecessarily  now,  in  the  face  of  a  temporary 
decline  in  price,  you  will  not  get  full  value  either  in  money 
or  satisfaction  of  desires. 

Your  Liberty  Bond  is  as  safe  and  sound  as  the 
Nation  itself.^   Hold  and  buy  more. 


IFMJ^tf^ii!^ 
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TkU  b  tk»  f«r»  women's  own  d«p«rtment— ^or  tkam  aad  by  tkam.    It  is  davotod  to  th*  di*cai 
off  tosics  of  •▼•rydar  interest  to  tbe  women  of  the  farm  family.     The  Practical  Farmer  uiyrto«— 
and  MpeeU— you  not   only   to  write    your  exporleBces  on  the  topics  under  diacuMion   but  al^  to 
propoeataniri  firr  fiiV—  discusuons.    The  best  letter  published  herein  each  issue  %inll  be  awarded 
a  pnsa  of  one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cents.     Address 
WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


AuavsT  15.— Clothing  is  so  expensive  these 
days  that  one  thinks  several  times  before 
throwing  away  the  worn  garments  that 
In  other  days  would  have  been  considered 
beyond  redemption.  How  do  you  use  cast- 
off  garments  of  any  and  all  kinds?  The 
story  of  your  successful  "schemes"  will 
help  other  housewives  who  hate  waste. 

Septkmukk   1. — One  correspondent   proposes 


that  we  discuss  "different  ways  of  put- 
ting up  peaches."  while  another  asks  for 
"cucumber  pickle  recipes.".  As  they  are 
both  seas(mable,  lets  combine  these  two 
topics  in  one  Kxchange.  Give  your 
recipes  briefly  but  fully. 
Gef  >oar  contribution  in  early.  If  it  dom»  not 

reacA  a«  at  teatt  IS  dttym  bmfof  thm  data  of 

i»BU«,  it  will  bo  too  lato. 


Refreshing  Summer  Beverages 


Miss   E.    G.,   Buchanan,   Va.  —  For 
those  who  feel  the  need  of  a  stimulat- 
ing drink  at  noon,  we  find  a  refreshing 
substitute   for   hot  coffee   in   what  we 
call  "co-tea-lem."     Over  8  heaping  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  finely  ground  coffee  pour 
2  cupfuls  boiling  water  and  stand  in  a 
hot  place  to  steep  for  5  minutes.    Over 
4    teaspooufuls   Oolong    tea    (or   your 
favorite  brand)   pour  1  cupful  boiling 
water  and  steep  for  three  minutes,  then 
strain  both  brews  through  cheesecloth 
into  a  jar  or  bottle  and  stand  on  ice  or 
in  a  cold  spring.     Brown  1  pound  of 
granulated  sugar  (without  water)  in  a 
hot  skillet,  adding  boiling  water  to  dis- 
solve,   but   not    enough   to    make   the 
syrup    thin.     At   serving   time   add    6 
cupfuls     (more    if    not    required    so 
strong)    cold    water   to   the    coffee-tea 
brew,   sweeten   to   taste  with   caramel 
syrup  (the  above  syrup  will  last  some 
dijys)   and  add  enough  lemon  juice  to 
give  a  pleasant  acidity. 

Strawberry  acid  of  "ye  olden  days" 
Is  made  as  follows:  Dissolve  5  ounces 
of  tartaric  acid  in  2  quarts  of  cold 
water.  Pour  this  over  12  pounds  of 
fresh  ripe  strawberries  in  jar  or  bowl 
and  let  stand  48  hours;  strain  careful- 
ly, not  bruising  fruit.  To  one  pint  of 
clear  juice  add  1  pound  granulated 
sugar.  Stir  until  dissolved.  Let  stand 
a  few  days  and  then  bottle.  Tie  mus- 
lin cloth  over  the  mouth  of  bottles  in 
case  a  slight  fermentation  occurs.  In 
ten  days  cork  tightly  and  keep  In  a 
cool,  dark  place.  The  whole  process  to 
be  cold.  Dilute  to  taste  with  cold 
water  or  shaved  Ice. 


Fruit  punch  Is  easily  made  and  is 
delicious  for  serving  in  the  evening. 
Farmers  who  raise  fruit  can  have  this 
drink  from  June  to  October. 

Fig  lemonade  is  soothing  to  an  irri- 
tated throat  and  sometimes  relieves  a 
cough.  A  fine  nectar  is  prepared  thus: 
Pour  over  12  pounds  of  fruit  (clear  or 
mixed  kinds)  2  quarts  of  boiling  water. 
Let  stand  for  twenty-four  hours;  strain 
and  add  one-half  pound  sugar  and 
three-fourths  cup  of  corn  syrup  to 
every  pint  of  liquid.  Stir  well  and  put 
in  5  ounces  of  tartaric  acid.  Put  in 
fruit  jars  and  use  two  tablespoonfuls 
to  each  glass  of  water.  This  is  a  flnp 
drink  for  any  meal  or  between  times. 


meals  we  have  fruit  juice  and  water, 
sweetened  to  suit  the  taste. 

Canned  crab  apple,  rhubarb,  grape, 
strawberry,  raspberry  and  blackberry 
juice  are  all  good,  but  I  do  not  usually 
have  enough  berries  to  have  much  juice 
trom  those  to  spare.  Orange  juice  also 
makes  a  delicious  drink,  alone  or  with 
grape  and  other  fruits. 
.  I  have  made  Hires'  root  beer  from 
the  extract,  following  directions,  but 
being  careful  to  keep  very  cold  after  It 
had  barely  started  to  work,  and  mak- 
ing only  what  we  could  use  before  it 
got  strong,  as  we  do  not  want  any 
large  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  Cold  coffee 
is  very  good  if  fixed  to  taste  while 
warm. 

We  used  to  buy  an  ounce  of  tartaric^ 


acid  and  dissolve  In  two  quarts  of  hot 
water  with  IMi  pounds  of  sugar,  boil 
until  clear,  making  a  foundation 
syrup  for  soda  water,  using  about  one- 
quarter  to  one-third  of  a  glass  with 
one-half  glass  of  cold  water,  some 
vanilla  or  fruit  juice,  coffee,  or  a 
syrup  made  of  cocoa,  sugar  and  water 
cooked  together  and  cooled;  then  add 
cream  to  any  of  these  flavors,  and 
lastly,  about  one-quarter  teaspoonful  of 
soda;  stir  rapidly  and  you  have  a  fair 
substitute  for  the  soda  fountain 
drinks. 

Another  foaming  drink  Is  the  old- 
fashioned  sweetened  water.  Take  two 
teaspoonfula  of  maple  syrup,  sorghum 
or  store  molasses,  a  little  vinegar,  just 
a  bit  of  ginger,  stir  together,  fill  glass 
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Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accompany 
each  pattern.  Patterns  are  perfect-flttlug  and  seam  allowing.  W  hen  ordering 
write  your  name  and  address  in  full,  state  the  number  and  size  of  each  pattern 

you  want,  and  send  15  cent*  for  each.     Address  ^,.. .     „. 
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Mrs.  B.  C,  Springville,  N.  Y.— Per- 
sonally, I  would  not  serve  hot  coffee 
with  every  meal  during  the  warm 
weather.  I  would  serve  one  of  the  ad- 
vertised cereal  drinks,  iced,  or  make  a 
honey-cereal  drink  and  serve  it  cool. 
The  home-made  honey-cereal  drink  has 
one  advantage  over  any  package  prod- 
uct; it  is  cheaper,  even  if  you  count 
your  time  as  money,  and  it  will  be 
sure  to  be  pure  if  one  has  bees  and  a 
grain  mill.  The  package  cereal  drinks, 
or  the  home-made,  can  be  prepared  in 
the  morning  and  kept  in  the  Ice  box 
until  needed.  I  would  serve  iced  milk 
or  buttermilk  once  a  day,  or  more  often 
If  there  are  children  in  the  family. 

Chilled  grape  juice,  to  which  has 
been  added  the  juice  of  an  orange  and 
a  tablespoonful  of  alfalfa  or  clover 
honey  to  each  pint  of  juice,  Is  a  drink 
fit  for  the  gods,  and  will  give  zest  to 
any  meal,  and  to  my  mind  is  vastly 
more  healthful  than  coffee,  hot  or  cold. 

A  fine,  cooling  drink  for  the  men  In 
the  hay  field  Is  made  with  maple  syrup, 
ginger  and  a  glass  of  vinegar  and  cool 
spring  water  or  chilled  in  the  ice  box 
before  carrying  to  the  field.  There  Is 
no  especial  recipe,  some  preferring 
more  sweet  than  others;  the  housewife 
will  quickly  learn  the  taste  of  the  men 
to  whom  she  serves  this  drink. 

My  father  attributes  his  freedom 
from  sunstroke  or  overheating  to  the 
fact  that  from  a  young  man  up  he 
always  drank  this  "ginger  water"  while 
haying  and  harvesting. 

That  common  summer  beverage,  lem- 
onade, win  be  just  as  tasty  and  re- 
fl^shlng  made  as  for  hot  lemonade  and 
chilled  before  serving,  and  it  eliminates 
all  few  (^f  serms  in  the  drinking  water. 


Mrs.  C.  H.,  Sylvania,  O.— Pare  a 
pineapple,  cut  into  small  pieces  and 
crush  to  a  pulp;  set  on  the  stove  in  a 
granite  saucepan  and  heat  to  the  boil- 
ing point;  cook  until  soft;  strain,  and 
to  each  quart  of  juice  add  IV2  pounds 
of  sugar.  Skim  and  set  at  back  of 
stove  for  five  minutes  after  sugar  Is 
added.  Let  cool  and  bottle.  Make  an 
individual  drink  by  combining  one- 
fourth  of  a  glass  of  this  bottle  syrup, 
two  teaspooufuls  of  shaved  Ice  and  the 
white  of  one  egg  which  has  been  beaten 
until  stiff;  fill  glass  with  cold  or  car- 
bonated water,  as  desired.  If  neces- 
sary, one  egg  white  may  be  made  to  do 
for  two  or  three  glasses. 

Apple  Blossom  Cocktail. — Take  two 
ounces  of  grape  juice  (white  pre- 
ferred), one  teaspoonful  of  sugar,  one 
glass  of  fresh  milk,  a  dash  of  Florida 
water,  ice;  shake  well.  Serve  In  cock- 
tail glasses.  This  Is  sufficient  for  two 
glasses. 

Canadian  Foam. — One  cupful  water, 
one  cupful  of  sugar,  juice  of  a  lemon, 
two  small  tablespoonfuls  of  cornstarch; 
mix  and  boll  until  clear;  then  beat 
three  egg  whites  to  a  foam  and  add  to 
the  mixture.    Serve  in  glasses. 

Fruit  Punch  No.  1. — One  quart  cold 
tea,  juice  of  two  lemons,  juice  of  two 
oranges,  one-half  pineapple  which  has 
stood  several  hours  In  sugar,  one  cupful 
of  strawberries,  one  cupful  of  raspber- 
ries; the  fruit.  If  fresh,  should  be 
crushed.  (I  often  use  canned  fruit  for 
mine.)  Add  one  and  one-half  quarts 
of  water;  sweeten  to  taste.  Put  Into  a 
bowl  with  cracked  ice  or  set  where  it 
'  will  chill. 

Fruit  Punch  No.  2. — Juice  and  pulp 
of  one-half  dozen  oranges,  juice  of  three 
lemons,  one  can  of  sliced  pineapple  cut 
into  cubes,  one  can  of  white  cherries, 
five  bananas,  sliced,  two  quarts  of 
water;  sweeten  to  taste  (If  desired, 
color  with  raspberry  juice).  Serve 
with  cracked  Ice. 

A  good  field  drink.  One  egg,  beaten, 
one-half  teaspoonful  of  ginger,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  one  tablespoon- 
ful of  good  elder  vinegar;  add  one 
quart  or  more  of  water.  Use  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Mrs.  O.  S.  D.,  Denton,  Md.— Lemon- 
ade made  with  one  lemon  and  two- 
thirds  to  one  cupful  of  sugar,  to  two 
quarts  of  cold  water,  Is  one  standby  for 
hot  weather,  especially  for  dinner.  We 
never  have  hot  coffee  for  our  own 
family,  except  once  a  day,  at  breakfast. 
At  night  we  use  cold  milk  with  bread, 
crackers,  brown  bread  or  johnny  cake. 
80  need  no  extra  cold  drink.    Between 
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f>080 Ladles'    waist.      Cut    in   slzea   3«. 

38,  40  and  42  Inches  bust  measure.  Pin 
tucks  at  the  front  of  this  waist  and  lace  ruf- 
fles about   the  collar  serve  for  trimming. 

©«««.— Ladles*  one-piece  dress.  Cut  In 
sizes  3«,  38.  40,  42  and  44  Inches  bust  meas- 
ure.    A  panel  of  self  material  starts  at  the 


square   neckline   and   extends   to   the   lower 
Ige  of  the  skirt.  „  .    .        . 

8925 Ladles'    shirtwaist.      Cut    In   sizes 


;3 


30.  38.  40,  42  and  44  Inches  bust  measure. 
The  shallow  collar  of  white  wash  satin  la 
notched   to  give  a  neat  tailored  finish. 

0357 Boys'  suit.     Cut  in  sizes  2.  4  and 

6  vears.  The  coat  Is  cut  on  straight  lines 
with  a  single-breasted  closing,  revers  and 
a  sailor  collar.  .  ^  ^     .  ^  ,. 

IM»70.— OlrlB*  loDg-walsted  dress.  Cut 
In   slaes   6,   8,    10,  T2    and    14   years.      The 


skirt  of  nlald  Is  applied  at  the  hip  line  t» 
form   pockets. 

9«S2 Ladles'    dress.        Cut   In   sizes   36, 

38.  40  and  42  Inches  bust  measure.  The 
waist  Is  made  with  kimono  sleeves  and  the 
one  piece  skirt  Is  gathered. 

fMtr.'t. — Ladles'  two-piece  skirt.  Cut  la 
sizes  20.  28,  30  and  32  Inches  waist  measure. 
Dart-tucks  extend  across  the  top  of  the 
front  gore,  giving  a  fitted  effect. 

0071>. — Girls'  and  child's  petticoat.  Cut 
In  sizes  2,  .4.  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years. 
Combining  the  advantages  of  a  princess  slip 
with  a  full  gathered  petticoat  Is  this  style. 

0.3tO ladles'  dress.     Cut  In  sizes  34.  36, 

38,  40,  42,  44.  40,  48  and  .'>0  Inches  bust 
measure.  Suitable  for  the  stout  woman  Is 
thl8   one-piece   frock  of   linen. 
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Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Owinz  to  the  number  of  departments  in  The  Practical  Farmkr.  we  are  unable  to 
Illustrate  as  many  patterns  as  we  would  like,  therefore,  we  publish  for  the  benefit 
of  our  readers,   four   times  a   jrear.   a    quarterly   fashion   magazine   called-— ^'h^very 


Woman  Her  Own  DreMsmaker'' — which  Illustrates  hundreds  of  the  most  practical 
styles  for  ladles,  misses  and  children,  and  tells  how  to  make  all  kinds  of  garments. 
The  regular  price  of  this  hook  Is  10  cents  a  copy,  but  we  will  send  It  postpaid  for 
5  cents  or  If  you  will  order  It  at  the  same  time  that  a  pattern  Is  ordered  we  will 
send  a  copy  of  the  latest  at  2  rents,  postpaid.  Address 
FASHION    DEPARTMENT,   THE   FRACTIc    ' 
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about  three-quarters  full  with  cold 
water,  stir  again,  add  one-quarter  tea- 
spoonful of  soda;  stir. 

After  all,  nothing  seems  quite  so 
good  as  sparkling  cold  spring  water  or 
cold  milk,  or  both  together. 


with  the  egg  beater  until  smooth ;  chill 
with  cracked  ice  and  serve  with 
whipped  cream  or  evaporated  milk. 
These  are  good  at  meals  or  night. 


Mrs;  H.  M.  S.,  Johnstown,  Fa. — 
Orape  juice  is  a  good  and  healthful 
drink  for  the  hot  days  and  evenings, 
and  not  very  expensive,  either,  when 
we  put  it  up  ourselves  in  the  fall 
when  grapes  are  plentiful  in  almost  all 
parts  of  the  country.  I  boll  the  grapes, 
press  out  the  juice,  re-heat  the 
juice  and  can  it  either  in  bot- 
tles or  jars.  If  I  have  sugar 
when  I  can  It  I  partly  sweeten  It;  if 
not,  I  just  can  it  without  sugar  and  it 
keeps  just  as  good.  When  I  open  it  I 
mix  it  with  water  and  sweeten  to  suit 
the  taste.  It  is  very  refreshing  and 
should  be  served  rather  cold. 

Lemonade  is  also  a  very  refreshing 
and  healthful  drink,  and  surely  every- 
one knows  how  to  prepare  it. 

Rhubarb  stewed  and  strained  and  the 
juice  sweetened  to  suit  the  taste  is  an- 
other good  and  healthful  drink.  All 
of  these  drinks  take  quite  a  lot  of 
sugar,  but  we  do  not  use  the  juice  as 
strong  as  some  people,  so,  of  course, 
it  does  not  take  as  much  sugar  to 
sweeten  it. 

A  drink  we  used  to  like,  and  make 
very  often  when  I  was  a  youngster, 
was  old-fashioned  vinegar  punch.  This 
is  very  refreshing,  but  may  not  be  as 
healthful  as  the  others  mentioned.  We 
lock  good  cold  water  and  stirred  just 
enough  vinegar  and  sugar  in  it  to  make 
it  taste  right. 

Serving  cofTee  at  every  meal  is  not  at 
all  necessary,  unless  some  member  of 
the  family  prefers  it  to  anything  else. 
We  always  have  coffee  or  cocoa  for 
breakfast,  and  coffee  for  the  noonday 
meal,  as  we  usually  just  eat  a  lunch, 
often  cold  except  the  coffee.  But  I 
don't  serve  it  as  bitter  strong  as  some 
folks:  we  do  not  like  it  so  strong. 
For  the  evening  meal  we  often  do  not 
have  any  hot  drink.  Good  cold  milk 
is  one  of  the  best  drinks  for  supper, 
when  we  can  get  it,  but  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  have  it  unless  one  keeps 
cows.  Iced  tea  is  also  good  for  supper, 
or  for  lunch  if  one  prefers  it  to  a  hot 
drink. 


Mrs.  H.  H.,  Lagnrange-ville,  N.  Y. — 
Needing  a  large  quantity  of  a  cooling 
drink  for  a  social  gathering  at  my 
home,  and  being  obliged  to  "count  the 
cost,"  the  idea  occurred  to  me  to  try 
rhubarb  juice.  I  cut  in  Inch  length, 
without  peeling,  a  kettle  full  of  the 
reddest  stalks  I  could  find,  and  poured 
boiling  water  over  it  to  take  out  the 
acid,  letting   this   stand  ten   minutes. 


then  poured  water  off,  adding  one  cup- 
ful of  cold  water,  and  boiled  this  until 
all  could  be  strained  through  cheese- 
cloth or  a  fine  wire  strainer ;  sweetened 
to  taste  and  added  water  when  serving 
it.  This  is  a  delightful,  Urt,  cooling 
drink.  Quart  jars  of  this  may  be  taken 
on  a  picnic,  set  on  ice  to  get  thor- 
oughly cold.  Raspberry  or  strawberry 
juice  may  be  added  to  give  it  a  pretty 
color,  or  the  rhubarb  juice  used  as  a 
foundation  for  punch.  In  either  case 
the  juice  of  several  dozen  lemons  will 
be  saved  in  a  season. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  serving  coffee 


every  day  unless  there  is  hired  help 
that  really  wants  it. 

Ice  tea  in  summer  is  an  ideal  supper 
drink.  If  the  day  is  cool  cocoa  is  the 
ideal  drink,  for  one  meal  at  least,  aa 
it  is  a  food  and  drink  both. 

The  very  best  way  to  make  coffee  ia 
to  put  the  ground  coffee  in  the  pot 
with  cold  water,  about  three  cupfuls, 
and  bring  slowly  to  the  boiling  point, 
then  pour  in  boiling  water  enough  for 
the  family  and  set  on  back  of  stove 
until  needed.  -In  this  way  all  the 
strength  is  taken  out  and  it  is  never 
better. 


ICAL   FARMER,    PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 


B.  B.,  Tally,  N.  Y. — Canned  sweet 
cider  is  a  favorite  drink.  This  is 
canned  in  the  fall  when  the  cider  is 
first  made,  by  boiling  it  fifteen  min- 
utees  and  sealing  air-tight  in  glass  jars. 

A  raw  egg  beaten  and  added  to  a 
pitcher  of  lemonade  makes  a  pleasant 
change.  A  cup  of  warm  water  with  a 
dash  of  milk  makes  a  delicious  and 
healthful  substitute  for  tea  and  coffee, 
for  those  who  want  a  warm  drink.  A 
cup  of  this  the  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing and  the  last  thing  before  retiring 
will  prevent  colds  and  stomach  dis- 
orders and  improve  the  complexion. 

It  is  dangerous  to  put  ice  in  drinks, 
as  typhoid  fever  is  often  contracted 
that  way.  They  should  be  cooled  by 
placing  the  ice  around  them. 

M.  A.  C,  Newtown  Square,  Pa. — 
Cooling  drinks  for  the  meals  are  very 
acceptable  to  persons  of  sedentary 
habits,  but  nothing  seems  to  satisfy  the 
busy  man  or  woman  so  well  as  the  ac- 
customed hot  tea,  coffee  or  cocoa,  which 
seems  to  have  a  soothing  effect  to  the 
nerves,  proving  restful  to  the  body. 
"Some  may  say  it  is  only  an  Idea.  Even 
80,  the  mind  has  a  wonderful  influence 
over  the  body.  I  think  something  like 
iced  tea  or  iced  cocoa  is  appreciated  by 
most  people  as  a  noon  beverage  when 
very  hot. 

For  cooling  drinks  we  have  found 
iced  lemonade,  grape  juice,  cherry 
juice,  apple  juice  (all  having  been 
canned  or  bottled  the  same  way),  iced 
tea  with  lemon,  iced  cocoa  or  chocolate 
to  be  the  best  The  iced  cocoa  is  made 
by  mixing  in  a  saucepan  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  cocoa,  four  of  sugar  and 
one-eighth  teaspoonful  of  salt;  gradu- 
ally add  one-half  cupful  of  hot  water 
and  cook  over  the  fire  until  thickened, 
stirring  constantly;  add  one  quart  of 
scalding  milk,  slowly  at  first,  then  beat 
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It's  the  Jars  You  Keep 
That  Count ! 

IT  isn't  the  number  of  jars  you  '^puf  up 
*  — it's  the  jars  that  keep  that  count 


» 


That  is  why  so  many  women  who 
can  foods  for  home  or  market 
are  using  the  Thrift  Way. 

Foods  put  up  the  Thrift  Way 
canh  spoil  —  because  they  are 
cooked  after  the  final  sealing: 
not  before,  as  with  old-style  can- 
ning methods.  And  this  her- 
metic Thrift  sealing  keeps  all  the 
flavor  and  juices  in. 

The  Thrift  Way  is  also  quicker 
and  easier.      No  ill-fitting  tops 


and  rubbers  to  bother  with;  no 
hot  jars  to  handle. 

Do  your  canning  this  season  the 
modem  Thrift  Way.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  the  Thrift  Jars,  Caps 
and  Sealer.  If  he  has  not  stocked 
them,  show  him  this  advertise- 

ment ;  or  write  us  direct  for 
*'  The  Thrift  Way  Makes  Canning 
Pay  ** —  a  free  booklet  contain- 
ing prices,  canning  chart,  testi- 
monials and  valuable  data  on 
canning. 


Local  Agents  and  Dealers  Wanted  —  Liberal  Terms 

THRIFT  JAR  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 

FORT  AVENUE  AND  LAWRENCE  STREET 
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Chapter  I. 
She  came  homing  through  the  wintry 
blackness,  head  and  shoulders  pressing 
aJiead  of  her  steps,  her  eyes  fixed  above 
the  darlc  crowds  and  the  trodden  snow 
an  the  warmth  and  shelter  and  beauty 
waiting  to  take  her  in.     The  massed 
shoulders    pressed    aside    to    let    her 
through,  dirty  hands  holding  out  their 
"Lady,  for  the  love  of  God—"  fell  away 
before    the   sure   aim   of   her    purpose 
and  her  oblivion  of  all  else.    She  went 
like  one  who  has  earned  her  right  to 
oblivion,  acknowledging  only  the  wind. 
It    was    heavy    with    sleet,    but    she 
breathed  it  eagerly,  taking  it  down  like 
a  purification  for  body  and  spirit.    She 
was  turning  from  the  crowds  and  the  i 
slime  to  the  more  serene  streets,  where 
the  snow  was  still  white,  when  voices 
spoke  at  her  elbow. 
"Well,  so  long.  Mary!" 
"So  long!"  was  called  back. 
As  though  the  summoning  word  had 
been  spoken,  the  oblivious  spirit  sprang 
to  attention.    The  one  they  had  called 
Mary  was  disappearing  into  the  crowds 
behind,   but   could   still   be   overtaken. 
Swiftly  and  adroitly  she  followed,  keep- 
ing the  red  cap  in  sight  until  a  delay 
at  a  crossing  allowed  her  to  get  a  step 
ahead  and  look,  as  though  by  chance, 
into  a  girl's  face,  lifted  heartily  to  the 
storm.     The   corner   lights   showed   it 
.broad    and    ruddy,    with   big,    foreign, 
Dlack  eyes.    Then  the  crowd  flowed  be- 
tween, bearing  them  in  opposite  direc- 
tions;   but    the    older   woman    walked 
slowly  now,  as  though  very  tired,  and 
her    eyes    searched    the   passing   faces 
with  an  air  of  old  habit. 

"Mrs.  Jaffrey  will  be  down  directly," 
said  Hannah  in  the  tone  of  patient  ac- 
ceptance she  kept  for  such  guests,  and, 
lifting  a  portiere  of  heavy  black  and 
gold  silk,  she  motioned  th^m  into  a  big 
and  beautiful  room,  flushed  with  fire- 
light. 

The  two  girls  took  the  extreme  edges 
of  their  chairs,  but,  for  all  their  rigid 
decorum,  they  were  secretly  examining 
the  room  as  any  primitive  creature  ex- 
amines a  new  locality  before  trusting 
It  sufficiently  to  relax.  Little  sniffling 
noses  could  not  have  gauged  more  thor- 
oughly the  substance  and  value  of  the 
dull  blacks  and  dim  golds  and  aged 
oak,  deeply  carved,  of  their  surround- 
ings. The  room  had  been  built  for  an 
ample  and  luxurious  studio,  expanding 
to  vast  heights,  the  rest  of  the  apart- 
ment being  in  two  stories.  Behind  the 
tea  table  a  tall  black  iron  standard  up- 
held a  dozen  yellow  candles  in  a  vault- 
ed row,  and  the  light  fell  softeningly 
on  the  faces,  tempering  commonness 
and  bringing  out  the  hidden  beauty. 
One  girl  was  small  and  eager,  the  other 
big  and  handsome  and  sullen.  The  lat- 
ter spoke  first. 

"Say,  Minnie,  let's  get  out.  I  don't 
know  what  you  brought  me  here  for. 

"Aw,  Mame,  just  wait  till  you  see 
Mrs.  Jaffrey,"  the  other  pleaded.  "She's 
80  grand  and  lovely — " 

"If  she  tries  to  come  any  adopted 
mother  business  on  me — " 

"She  won't"  Minnie  insisted.  "That's 
Just  exactly  it.  She'll  be  perfectly 
sweet  and  friendly,  but  she  don't  want 
to  cry  over  you.  She  wants  to  find 
you  a  job.     Look  what  she  done  for 


had   missed   her   characterizing  traits. 
"How  did  it  get  lost,  anyhow?"  Mame 
asked  impatiently. 

"Search  me.  It  was  before  my  day. 
But  if  your  name's  Mary,  you've  got  a 
cinch  with  Mrs.  Jaffrey.  Of  course, 
she's  nice  to  any   girl — " 

"Sh!"  warned  Manie,  as  a  shadow 
crossed  the  curtained  opening  above  a 
carved  balcony  that  hung  half  way  up 
the  wall.  They  were  breathlessly  silent 
as  quick  heels  tapped  down  the  stairs 
and  a  graceful  woman  hurried  in,  fas- 
tening a  hook  at  her  sleeves,  laughing 
and  apologizing. 

"I  am  so  sorry!  Please  forgive  me 
for  being  late!"  She  shook  hands,  add- 
ing an  extra  clasp  of  her  left  hand  for 
good  measure.  "I  always  am,  though 
I  try  so  hard.  It's  my  Irish  grand- 
mother. Perhaps  you  have  Irish  grand- 
mothers?" she  appealed,  turning  her 
lighted  face  from  one  to  the  other. 

Minnie  admitted  it,  beaming,  but 
Mame  sat  dark  and  unresponsive.  Ques- 
tions brought  out  only  the  baldest  an- 


Selling  Horses  Right 

EAKL    ROGERS. 

A  man  can  soon  get  the  name  of  be- 
ing a  little  crooked  in  his  dealing,  no 
matter  what  line  it  may  be  in,  but  a 
farmer  who  sells  a  horse  for  something 
that  it  isn't,  gets  it  a  little  quicker  than 
in  anything  else,  I  believe. 

I  am  not  so  very  old  but  I  have 
learned,  I  think,  to  buy  horses,  and 
other  stock  as  well,  as  close  to  my 
farm  as  possible.  One  has  to  take  the 
word  of  the  other  fellow  more  or  less 
in  any  dealing,  but  in  buying  where  I 
can  see  the  animals  before  I  want  them 
I  avoid  a  good  deal  of  loss. 

There  are  some  men  in  our  country 
who  wouldn't  tell  you  anything  but  the 
truth  about  a  horse  if  you  were  buying. 
These  are  the  ones  I  like  to  deal  with. 
They  might  not  have  exactly  the  ani- 
mal I  want,  and  the  price  might  be  a 
little  higher  than  I  care  to  pay,  but 
even  at  that  I  feel  that  I  have  made  a 
saving,  because  ther4  is  no  risk.  I  am 
not  a  good  horseman,  either  as  to  ex- 
pert care  or  in  seeing  the  many  points 
of  an  animal.  This  is  probably  why  I 
1  like  to  be  sure  of  the  horse  I  am  in- 


swers.    She  had  conae.  but  she  was  not  i        .^       j        i  ^ave  bought  horses  far 
going  to  let  herself  be  overwhelmed  by  |  vesung  in.     i  uc*vc     v  & 


the  home  farm  and  was  worth  buying 
because  she  was  always  worth  keeping. 
I  do  not  buy  horses  to  sell  again,  but 
to  use  and  wear  out.  If  I  did,  per- 
haps I'd  like  the  "take  a  chance" 
method  of  dealing. 

I  sold  both  these  horses  for  what 
they  were.  I  have  sold  some  others 
that  way,  too,  that  were  not  just  what 
they  looked  to  be.  Few  buyers  would 
have  suspected  anything,  either.  Yet 
every  one  of  those  men  who  bought 
would  come  after  another  horse  and 
know  that  it  would  be  what  I  said.  I 
meet  some  of  those  men  every  few 
weeks  and  I  can  look  at  them  square. 
One  horse  was  sold  to  a  mail  man. 
He  knew  that  she  kicked  and  how 
she  was  acting.  He  took  the  chance  oa 
her  and  won  out.  He  sold  her  for 
about  $50  more  than  I  got  from  him. 
But  he  had  time  to  monkey  with  her 
and  I  had  a  farm  to  take  my  time. 

I  could  have  made  quite  a  few  dol- 
lars on  any  of  these  deals  by  keeping? 
still    and   letting   the   buyer   wake   up 
some  time  when  he  had  landed  against 
a  'phone  pole  or  in  a  convenient  ditch, 
but  would  it  have  been  worth  while? 
I   don't  believe  it  would.     I  know  it 
don't  pay  any  farmer  to  sell  anything 
for  something  bpttcr  than  it  will  prove 
to  be.    The  fact  that  a  farmer  sells  for 
what  the  animal  is  seems  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  bring  the  purchaser  back  to 
him  again.     He  may  put  the  price  a 
little  too  high,  but  usually  a  reason- 
able price  goes  with  the  reasonable  de- 
scription. 

A  farmer  usually  has  to  live  in  a 
neighborhood  for  a  long  time.  It  cer- 
tainly pays  to  be  known  as  a  salesman 
who  can  and  will  tell  all  the  truth. 
There  are  farmers  who  will  be  abso- 
lutely honest  in  any  deal  outside  of  a 
horse  sale,  but  I  believe  they  ought  to 
be  honest  there,  too.  It'll  pay  divi- 
dends. Ohio. 


Roto  Mercena  DeKoL    A  Canadian  HohUin  Frimtian  that,  at  S  yarm  otd, 
vrodacmd  SI.  93  lbs.  butfr  in  7  day  and  200.34  th».  buttt  in  30  day 


Careful  breeding  records  made  at 
this  time  of  year  will  lessen  the  stock- 
man's responsibility  at  calving  or  foal- 
ing time  a  few  months  hence.  The 
dam's  name  and  herd  number,  the 
sire's  name,  and  the  date  of  service 
should  be  recorded  the  same  day  the 
female  is  bred. 

Unless  the  price  of  butter  is  two  and 
one-half  times  that  of  cheese,  it  Is  bet- 
ter to  make  the  milk  into  cheese. 


me! 


»»• 


Mame  glanced   about  the  big  room, 
her  scowl  deepening.    "What  does  she 
do  it  for?    What's  there  in  it  for  her?" 
"Well,  you  know  about  her  own  kid." 
"The  long  lost  che-ild,"  the  other  In- 
terpreted, with  a  yawn     "1  guess  that's 

her  picture."  .  *,  * 

Both  turned  to  an  enlarged  and  tint- 
ed photograph  that  hung  beside  the 
chimney.  It  showed  a  fair  and  plump 
little  girl  of  about  two,  brown  haired 
and  gray  eyed,  rather  a  typical,  gen- 
erali2ed  little  girl,  unless  the  camera 


a  fine  lady  in  fioating  chiffon  of  em- 
broidered blues  and  greens,  whose 
hands,  moving  among  the  Dresden  cups 
and  old  English  silver  of  the  tea  table, 
looked  as  though  they  had  never  known 
rougher  contacts. 

But  Mrs.  Jaffrey  knew  her  business. 
Even  Mame  had  at  last  to  open  up  to 
her,  she  was  so  intelligent,  so  alive,  so 
whole-heartedly  free  from  any  taint  of 
patronage.    Her  great  reason  for  want- 
ing to  come  close  to  them  burnt  like  a 
white  fiame  back  of  her  every  word  and 
look.     They  could  not  know  how  she 
was  spending  herself;  they  saw  her  as 
always  like  this,  brimming  with  some 
sparkling   quality   that   went  to   their 
heads  and  hearts.    When,  after  unlim- 
ited   tea    and    sandwiches,    cinnamon 
toast  and  cake,  they  rose  to  go,  she  had 
all   she   needed   of  Mame's  story,   and 
plans  were  laid  for  Mame's  future.    As 
she  put  down  the  name  and  address  in 
a   book   that   held   many   such   names, 
a  shadow  crossed  her  face.    It  left  her 
older;  if  they  had  looked  up  then,  they 
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away  and  been  skinned  very  nicely. 
That  was  before  I  saw  that  it  was  fool- 
ish. I  refused  to  buy  a  young  mare 
for  1140  once,  that  suited  me  pretty 
well,  because  it  was  a  little  small.  I 
knew  she  was  right.  But  I  waited  for 
something  cheaper  and  finally  paid 
1150  for  one  that  was  a  fine  looker  but 
kicked  in  the  front  end  of  a  rig 
enough  to  bring  her  cost  price  up  f  25. 
I  sold  her  for  $20  less  than  I  paid,  and 
stiiri  didn't  know  enough  to  buy  clos- 
er to  home. 

1  went  about  fifteen  miles  to  see  a 
driving  horse  that  looked  like  a  bar- 
gain, and  bought  him.  He  ran  away 
and  strung  out  a  rig  that  cost  me  about 
110  to  repair.  Then  I  started  to  wake 
up  and  the  next  horse  cost  |225,  and  it 
was  a  lot  safer,  because  she  was  on  the 
next  farm  at  work  most  of  the  time  and 
I  knew  what  Bhe  was.    She  la  atlU  on 


The  milk  scales  and  the  Babcock 
tester  ought  to  point  the  finger  of  doom 
to  the  merely  average  cow. 

That  wonderful  old  brood  sow. 
She's  making  for  me  money  now. 

Out  there  in  the  pen 
She's  raising  all  ten 

She's  worth  more'n  any  old  COW. 

After  Patsy  Hogan  had  left  Dublin 
for  the  country,  and  rented  a  cottage 
with  a  small  backyard,  he  returned 
to  town  and  purchased  a  monkey.  Not 
a  word  of  his  scheme  would  he  dis- 
close to  his  old  cronies. 

But  afterwards  he  explained.  'Twaa 
like  this:  I  chained  thS"  monkey  to  a 
stick  in  me  yard,  and  the  coal  thrains 
were  passin*  all  day,  and  on  Iv'ry  train 
there  was  a  stoker.  In  one  week  I  had 
two  tons  of  coal  in  me  cellar,  and  the 
monkey  was  never  wanst  hit! — ^London 
Tit  Bits. 
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Watch  Your  Pastures 

Now  is  the  time  to  look  over  the  per- 
manent pastures  and  see  how  they  are 
standing  the  grazing  and  hot  weather. 
It  is  too  late  to  fertilize  or  re-seed,  but 
it  is  not  too  late  to  remove  the  stock 
from  the  pasture  which  may  be  grazed 
too  close  or  where  the  vegetation  may 
be  dying  out.  Give  the  grasses  a 
chance  to  recover  if  necessary. 

If  it  is  too  early  to  pasture  newly  cut 
meadows,  an  early  soiling  crop  of  oats 
and  field  peas,  or  some  summer  ensi- 
lage, would  make  a  good  substit-   e. 

If  parts  of  the  pasture  do  die  out, 
remember  next  spring,  as  the  frost  is 
coming  out  of  the  ground,  to  re-seed 
lightly  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  timothy,  Kentucky  blue  grass,  Can- 
ada blue  grass,  red  top,  English  rye 
grass,  and  white  clover.  Later  a  very 
light  application  of  lime  and  a  com- 
plete fertilizer  may  pay  in  the  long 
run,  say  specialists  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College. 

In  some  parts  of  the  state  a  bright 
orange  color  flowered  weed  is  taking 
possession  of  the  pastures.  This  weed 
is  commonly  known  as  Orange  Hawk 
Weed  or  Devil's  Paint  Brush.  The 
rosettes  of  fuzzy  leaves  spread  like  a 
mat  over  the  ground  and  single  stems 
with  a  cluster  of  reddish  orange  flow- 
ers grow  up  from  each  rosette.  It 
spreads  persistently  by  means  of  seeds 
like  dandelion  and  underground  stems 
like  quack  grass. 

If  this  weed  is  found  in  abundance 
one  might  as  well  start  at  once  to  plow 
It  under  and  sow  a  grain  or  intertilled 
crop.  It  is  readily  controlled  in  this 
way.  Buckwheat  is  a  crop  well  suited 
to  most  pasture  lands. 


10  If  the  horse  is  off  his  feed,  try 
him  with  two  quarts  of  oats  mixed 
with  bran,  and  a  little  water;  and  add 
a  little  salt  or  sugar.  Or  give  him  oat- 
meal gruel  or  barley  water  to  drink. 

11  Clean  your  horse  at  night,  so  that 
he  can  rest  well,  and  clean  him  thor- 
oughly. The  salt  dandruff  drying  on 
his  skin  makes  him  uncomfortable,  and 
often  produces  sores  under  the  harness. 

12  Do  not  fail  to  water  him  at  night 
after  he  has  eaten  his  hay.  If  you 
don't  he  will  be  thirsty  all  night. 

13  If  it  fa-  so  hot  that  the  horse 
sweats  in  the  stable,  at  night,  tie  him 
outside,  with  bedding  under  him.  Un- 
less he  cools  off  during  the  night,  he 
cannot  well  stand  the  next  day's  heat. 


bines  an  opportunity  to  have  a  brief 
vacation  with  a  period  of  contact  with 
co-workers  and  a  chance  ta  get  posted 
on  the  latest  developments  along  vari- 
ous lines  affecting  the  industry. 

Anyone  wishing  to  reserve  rooms  in 
a  private  home  should  write  Professor 
L.    M.    Montgomery,    Ohio    State   Uni- 


versity, Columbns,  Ohio,  and  those 
wishing  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
gram should  write  Samuel  W.  Sever- 
ance, Sec  y,  Louisville,  Ky.,  care  of 
the  Market  Growers'  Journal.  Anyone 
interested  in  making  a  trade  exhibit 
should  write  C.  W.  Waid,  East  Lana- 
ing,  Michigan. 


Hot-Weather  Rules 

1  Load  lightly  and  drive  slowly. 

2  Stop  in  the  shade  if  possible. 

3  A  sponge  on  top  of  the  head,  or 
even  a  cloth,  is  good  if  kept  wet.  If 
dry  it  is  worse  than  nothing. 

4  Water  your  horse  as  often  as  pos- 
sible. So  long  as  a  horse  Is  working, 
water  in  small  quantities  will  not  hurt 
him.  But  let  him  drink  only  a  few 
swallows  If  he  is  going  to  stand  still. 

5  When  he  comes  In  after  work, 
sponge  off  the  harness  marks  and 
sweat,  his  eyes,  his  nose  and  mouth, 
and  the  dock.  Wash  his  feet  but  not 
his  legs. 

6  If  the  thermometer  is  75  degrees 
or  higher,  wipe  him  all  over  with  a 
damp  sponge,  using  vinegar  water  if 
possible.  Do  not  wash  the  horse  at 
night. 

7  Saturday  night,  give  a  bran  mash, 
lukewarm;  and  add  a  tablespoonful  of 
saltpetre. 

8  Watch  your  horse.  If  ha  stops 
sweating  suddenly,  or  if  he  breathes 
short  and  quick,  or  if  his  ears  droop, 
or  if  he  stands  with  his  legs  braced 
sideways,  he  is  in  danger  of  a  heat  or 
sun  stroke  and  needs  attention  at  once. 

9  If  the  horse  is  overcome  by  heat, 
get  him  into  the  shade,  remove  harness 
and  bridle,  wash  out  his  mouth,  sponge 
him  all  over,  shower  his  legs,  and  give 
him  two  ounces  of  aromatic  spirits  of 
ammonia,  or  two  ounces  of  sweet  spir- 
its of  nitre,  in  a  pint  of  water;  or  give 
him  a  pint  of  warm  coffee.  Cool  his 
bead  at  once,  using  cold  water,  or,  if 
necessary,  chopped  ice,  wrapped  in  a 
cloth. 


Are  Your  Cows  Pajring  ? 

Butter  fat  has  doubled  in  price  In 
the  last  three  years. 

Feed  has  doubled  in  price  In  practi- 
cally the  same  length  of  time. 

It  is  therefore  imperative  that  the 
man  who  markets  his  cream  must 
know  that  each  cow  into  which  he  puts 
feed  will  return  him  her  board  bill,  the 
price  of  his  labor  and  a  margin  of 
profit,  The  only  way  to  know  that  a 
cow  is  worth  milking  is  to  test. 

The  weight  sheet,  a  record  of  the 
pounds  of  milk  given  daily  by  each 
cow,  should  be  kept.  The  Babcock  test 
for  butter  fat  should  be  run  for  two 
days  each  month.  The  fat  test  for  that 
length  of  time,  together  with  the  aver- 
age daily  weight  of  milk  given,  will  de- 
termine the  yearly  fat  production. 

Breeders  of  pure-bred  dairy  stock 
have  long  recognized  the  importance  of 
the  milk  test.  Advanced  registry  rec- 
ords for  the  various  breeds  set  stand- 
ards of  production  and  the  cows  that 
can  reach  such  standards  more  than 
double  their  value  for  themselves  and 
offspring  as  well. 

The  weighing  and  testing  of  milk  is 
not  yet  practiced  by  the  general  farm- 
er. It  will  be,  however,  as  soon  as  the 
farmer  realizes  that  only  in  this  way 
can  he  know  the  profitable  cow  to  keep 
and  whether  his  herd  is  improving  or 
deteriorating. 

A  farmer  milking  ten  cows  of  which 
only  one  was  a  high  producer  would 
double  or  even  treble  his  net  profits  in  a 
year  by  selling  the  nine  and  milking 
just  that  one. 

One  case  is  on  record  of  a  cow  that 
sold  for  $150.  The  purchaser  tested 
her  and  her  butter-fat  record  made  her 
worth  $1500  at  her  next  sale. 

Test  your  cow^s  and  know  whether 
they  are  eating  up  your  profits  as  well 
as  your  feed. 


Vegetable  Growers'  Convention 

The  Vegetables  Growers'  Association 
of  America  will  hold  its  twelfth  annual 
convention  at  Columbus.  Ohio,  August 
25th  to  28th  inclusive. 

This  organization  is  made  up  of  some 
of  the  most  progressive  gardeners  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  A  good 
program  has  been  arranged  which  will 
include  side  trips  and  entertainment. 
There  will  also  be  a  trade  exhibit  held 
in  connection  with  the  meeting.  Both 
will  be  held  In  the  Horticultural  Build- 
ing of  the  Ohio  State  University;  head- 
quarters will  be  at  the  Southern  Hotel. 

Any  gardeners  who  can  possibly  get 
away  from  home  for  this  meeting  will 
find  it  well  worth  their  while.    It  com- 
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Blue  Buckle  OverA/ls 

"Slrong-for-Work" 


««MM  M*«H 


Blue  Buckles'  freedom  from  bind  or  pull,  their 
tough,  enduring  quality-materials  and  Union  work- 
manship will  convince  you  that  better  made  and 
better  wearing  work  clothes  can't  be  bought ! 
Seams  sewn  with  heavy-ply  thread  last  the  life 
„fi/aa  fittoJc;^    of  the  garment;  tack-stitching  prevents  rips  and 
dS^'toie'y^m     tears.  Broad,  easy,  stay-up  suspenders  mean  com- 
Jr^'V^^T-J     ^ort.    The  real  brass  buttons  and  loops  never  rust! 

ity.  pmttern  mnd 
workmanmhip. 
Tffy'n  th9  bmut 
wring  play-imr- 
m  ant  mold  in 
Ammrioa. 


OavrricktiMSbr 

lOrarABOaiHlM. 


^ow  what  Blue  Buckles  give  in  work-comfort  • 
Next  overalls  you  buy,  make  'em  Blue  Buckles  I 

Aak  your  dmmler  for  Blum  Buckiom 

Jobbers  Over  All  Co^  Inc^  Lynchburg,  VaJ 

Largest  matmfacturtrt  of  overaUs  In  the  world 


"Tuning  up"  onm  o/ 
ih«  -world' m  largoat 
pmas«nger  /ocomo- 
fives  for  a  run  on  the 
Atlantic  City  R.  R 


PHILADELPHIA 
SILOS 

4'x6"  Posts.  B«vcll. 
ed  Poors,  Iron  Lad- 
der, •elected  mate- 
rial, strong  hoops. 
A  Real  Silo. 
Opening  Roof  for 
a  full  Silo  without 
refilling. 

Ensilage     Cutter*. 
Feed  Trucks, 
Wood   Tanks. 

Wrtte  for  cstlogus  ani 
pricss. 

I.  F.  SCHLICTER  CO. 
10S.18thSt.Phila.Pa. 


Vhc  P1K>NT  ^♦*^'»^  OA^k 

fiRfFnN  SILO  FA 


An  nnobatnictive  ContinuoQM  opMi- 
ing.  Door*  absolutely  tisht  bat 
will  not  iweil.  Pprmanent  atcal 
Udder  attsched  to  front.  Erery 
thing  flrst-claas  and  price*  rigfat. 
Pric*»  on  avpUcation 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 

itt  HiKssar— .lev. 


15   REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS 

2  and  3  rtan  old,  1150  each  for  the  lot.    TuNrculln 
t««t«4l.  Harry  W.VaU,  New  Mliford.OrancsCo.,  N.T. 


REG.  P.  CHINAS,  BERKSHIRES,  C.  WHITES, 

I^sfKC  «traln».  all  a«e«.  mated  not  akin.  Bred  Sows, 
Service  Boar*,  Lincoln  Service  Bnck*.  Grade  Guem- 
sev  and  Holsteln  Calves.    Collie*  nnd  Beagle  Pups. 

Send  at  amp  for  price*  and  Oireutari. 
P.  r.  HAW11.TOFI.  rorhrniiTllle.  P«. 

ARCAIITIClll  Btralght.  solid  llRlit  fawn  Jersey 
DtAUIIrUL,  iu,i).  8  months  old,  rich  In  tb« 
KTPat  Nohic  of  Onklando  blood.  A  t>nrKaln  and  a 
price.         W.  F.  MeNPABRAN.  Farnlaa.  P». 

Regintsred    l>oar   pigs   old 
rvlce, 


FOR  SALE 


enough     for    Ber\ 
sent  on  approval,  also  sows,  Immuned.  _ 

Uabby  W. vail^  Naw  MiLroKD,  OaANQsOa,  N.T.i^ 
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A  Girl  Named  Mary 

(Continued  from  page  226) 

would  have  seen  the  threads  of  sharp 
silver  in  the  dark  curve  of  her  hair,  a 
momentary  sinking  of  the  muscles  un- 
der her  clear  pallor,  a  lowering  of  the 
inner  life.  The  Irish  grandmother  had 
bequeathed  to  her  very  blue  eyes, 
about  which  the  black  eyelashes  prick- 
ed out  with  a  pleasing  distinctness. 
The  features  were  not  classic — indeed, 
the  nose  had  an  odd  little  dent;  and 
only  a  sophisticated  taste  would  have 
found  the  face  beautiful.  The  girls 
could  not  have  told  why  their  eyes  had 
been  drawn  so  persistently.  She  turned 
from  them' to  the  fire,  resting  a  hand 
on  the  mantlepiece  and  a  slipper 
against  the  andiron. 

"I  hope  you  will   feel  that   I   am  a 
friend,"  she  said.     "I  once  had  a  little 
girl  named  Mary— perhaps  you  know 
about  it."     Their  awkward  silence  an- 
swered.   'Then  you  understand  why  I 
care   about    every    girl    who   has   that 
name.    If  either  of  you  ever  want  help, 
any  kind  of  help  that  an  older  woman 
can   give,  you  will  find  me  here  and 
ready.     This  is  not  words.    Girls  have 
come,  often  and  often,  and  sometimes 
I  could  help.     It  is  worth   remember- 
ing."    She  took  Mame's  hand  warmly 
into  hers.     "Anything,"  she  repeated. 
"Day  or  night.     There  isn't  a  girl  on 
earth   with   your   name  that  hasn't  a 
right  to  anything  I  can  give  her." 

"I    wish    you'd    do    something   right 
now,"  Minnie  ventured. 
"Yes,  Minnie!" 
"Won't  you  sing  for  Mame?" 
"Of  course  I  will!"    She  went  gladly 
to  the  piano  and  struck  familiar  chords. 
"You  might  join  in  on  the  chorus,"  she 
suggested.      "People    don't    sing    half 
enough— it  feels  so  good  down  in  your 
diaphragm." 

Their  laugh  was  startled,  gratified; 
they  had  not  expected  her  to  know 
about  vulgar  things  like  feelings  down 
In  the  diaphragm.  She  sang  Massa's 
<n  de  Cold.  Cold  Ground,  In  a  deep, 
sweet  voice  that  made  Minnie  cry.  and 
then,  by  request,  such  popular  favorites 
as  Only  Lonely,  and  Dearie,  Good 
Night.  Mame  had  the  audacity  to  ask 
for  Jim  Jam  John,  earning  a  reproach- 
ful kick  from  Minnie,  but  Mrs.  Jaffrey 
did  not  seem  shocked. 

"No.  Is  that  a  good  one?"  she  said, 
and  made  a  note  of  the  name.  The 
glow  of  their  good  time  was  in  their 
faces  when  at  last  she  summoned  the 
elevator  for  them  and  smiled  them  off 
from  her  doorway. 

"Gee.  but  I'd  like  to  help  her."  Min- 
nie said,  as  the  elevator  slid  down  with 

them. 

Mrs.  Jaffrey  had  dropped  on  a  couch, 
letting  her  arm  fall  across  her  eyes. 
She  lay  exhaustedly  flat,  and  her  atti- 
tude imposed  a  reluctant  silence  on  the 
middle-aged  maid  who  came  to  take 
away  the  tea  things.  The  latter's  need 
of  spech  jerked  down  her  jaw  half  a 
dozen  times,  but  not  until  she  had  no 
excuse  left  for  lingering  did  she  ven- 
ture it. 

"I  beg  pardon,  m'am — did  you  say 
tbere'd  be  just  a  gentleman  for  dinner? 
No  ladies?" 

The  concealing  arm  did  not  stir. 
"No  one  but  Mr.  Le  Baron."  was  the 
tranquil  answer. 

Hannah  struggled  visibly  while  her 
well  trained  feet  took  her  Inexorably  to 
the  door.  There  her  protest  made  a 
last  stand. 

"Ymi  weren't  thinking  of  calling  up 
Mrs.  Osborne,  m'am?  She'd  likely  be 
alone  tonight." 

"No.  Hannah."  The  words  were  ex- 
pressionless, but  after  Hannah  had 
made  a  sighing  exit,  a  smile  came  out 
at  Mrs.  Jaffrey's  lips,  spreading  up  in 
the  direction  of  her  hidden  eyes.  It 
still  lurked  there  when,  a  little  later, 
she  rose  to  greet  her  guest. 

He  took  It  as  some  dim  amusement 
at  him.  and  his  answering  smile  wel- 
comed her  to  all  his  foibles  if  they 
could  give  her  a  moment's  enjoyment. 
Ladies  always  laughed  at  Hugh  I^e 
Baron,  or  scolded  him.  or  tried  to  make 
him  over,  and  his  good  heart  took  it 
genially,     even    while     his    excitable 


nerves    and    mocking    brain    prepared 
fresh  trouble. 

"Well,  Marlso!"  His  face— a  ner- 
vous,  mobile  face,  overlined  for  his 
forty-odd  years— broke  out  all  over  In- 
to smiles,  as  though  it  were  very  good 
to  be  with  her.  He  drew  up  a  chair  be- 
side the  couch,  its  back  to  the  world. 
"You  were  lying  down,"  he  declared. 
"Must  you  sit  up.  just  for  me?'' 

"For  Hannah,"  she  corrected  him. 
They  smiled  over  Hannah. 

"Tired?"  ^  ^ 

"Pleasantly!"  They  smiled  over  that, 
too.  It  had  beea  her  father's  word 
when  he  came  home  late  from  his  big 
law  office  and  his  complicated  affairs. 
That  was  the  precious  thing  about  a 
friendship  begun  in  youth— a  word 
could  bring  back  so  much  to  both. 

"I  suppose  you've  been  spending 
yourself,  body  and  soul,  on  the  prole- 
tariat," he  objected. 

"You  may  call  it  that.  I  don't. 
"I  know."  Hugh  spoke  with  rising 
irritation.  "You  call  it  my  brother  the 
barkeep  and  my  sister  the  pants  finish^ 
er.  It's  the  cult  of  Saint  Francis 
gone  mad."  • 

Her  head  dropped  back.  Oh,  be 
good,  Hugh,"  she  murmured. 

That  set  him  off.  "Good!  When 
you  say,  'Be  good.'  you  mean,  'Be 
brainless.'  Women  want  indiscrimi- 
nate applause  for  everything  they  do. 
If  your  idea  of  companionship  is  two 
down  cushions  before  a  register — " 

Her  laugh  interrupted.  It  was  a  lov- 
able sound,  and  it  magically  wiped  out 
his  rising  scorn,  turning  him  into  a 
good  little  man,  happy  that  he  had 
given  her  amusement. 

"You  do  spend  yourself,  you  know," 
he  said  mildly. 

"I  know  it,"  she  admitted.     ".When 
I  talk  I  seem  to  use  all  my  bodily  or- 
gans.    I  can't  learn  to  do  it  just  with 
my  mind.     It  takes  more  out  of  me 
than  any  work  I  have  ever  done." 
"Who  were  here?"  he  asked. 
"Only  a  couple  of  girls.    One  of  them 
I  rescued  from  a  night  court,  a  year 
ago,  and  she  wanted  to  bring  a  friend 
who  was  headed  the  same  way.     Nice 
girls,   really— just   needing  a  friendly 
hand  at  the  right  minute."     She  told 
him   about  her   guests,  tranquilly    re- 
I  fusing    to    see    that    he    frowned    and 
jerked  in  his  chair.    When  she  stopped, 
his    comment — a    great    deal    of    com- 
ment—was kept  in  by  sheer  physical 
violence. 

"Well- -you  were  very  kind  to  spare 
the  evening  for  me."  was  all  he  per- 
mitted to  escape,  as  Hannah  announced 
dinner. 

Mrs.  Jaffrev  rose,  smiling  down  into 
his   dark    face.       "Hughie,   when   you 
were    six.    you    must    have    been    the 
naughtiest  little  boy  in  the  world,"  she 
said.    "How  did  your  mother  ever  cope 
with  you?"  Women  were  often  remind- 
ed of  Hugh  Le  Baron's  childhood;  per- 
haps that  was  one  reason   they  were 
fond  of  him.  and  forgave  him  much. 
The  face  of  the  small  boy — the  impish, 
pretty,    black-eyed    little    scamp — still 
lurked  somewhere  behind  the  worn,  ex- 
perienced face  of  the  man.    Marise  had 
1  a  glimpse  of  it  now  as  he  smiled  back. 
"I    worshipped    her."    he    explained. 
"Ladies  can  do  anything  with  me  when 
I  worship  them,  Marise." 

She  was  cased,  as  always.  In  an  Im- 
penetrable pleasantness.  "Come  to  din- 
ner." she  said.  "Hannah  wanted  me  to 
call  up  Luly,  but  as  you  openly  and 
visibly  don't  worship  her.  I  refused." 

"Thank  God."  he  sighed.  "Why  you 
have  had  that  trained  white  slug  under 
foot  all  these  years — " 

"Oh.  Luly  was  ve»-y  useful,"  she  in- 
terposed. "And.  while  I  was  younger, 
some  sort  of  chaperon  was  necessary. 
She  left  me  freer." 

"She  was  a  fat  slug.  And  she  was 
everlastingly  there,  with  her  fat  white 
knitting.  No  one  ever  asked  her  out, 
and  she  never  had  the  sense  to  go  to 
bed.  Do  you  realize  that  in  all  these 
years  and  years,  this  is  the  first  time 
I  have  ever  dined  alone  with  you?"  He 
asked  it  with  aggrieved  intensity,  but 
he  could  win  no  response. 

"I  hope  it  won't  be  the  last  time." 
was   the   tranquil   answer.     It   struck 


from  him  a  quick  glance  and  a  note  of 
startled  laughter,  but,  if  a  warning  had 
been  intended,  her  amiable  face  gave 
no  sign.  And  the  words,  of  course, 
might  have  meant  just  what  they  said. 
He  gave  it  up  with  a  sigh  of  impatient 
helplessness. 

"You  could  have  found  some  one 
more  attractive — but  you  don't  care," 
he  said  sadly.  "You  haven't  any  heart, 
Marise;  you're  as  impersonal  as  nature. 
You  know  differences— you  knew  that 
Luly  Osborne  was  a  deadly  bore;  but 
if  a  merciful  heaven  hadn't  removed 
her  daughter-in-law,  and  so  made  her 
necessary  somewhere  else,  she  would 
have  been  here  to  the  end.  Knitting. 
You  would  never  have  lifted  a  finger." 
"My  dear  Hugh,  for  sixteen  years  I 
haven't  cared  what  any  one  was  or  did, 
so  long  as  they  did  not  come  between 
me  and— my  business."  Her  voice 
dropped  over  the  last  words,  as  though 
she  were  mortally  tired. 

He  turned  gentle  at  once.  All  through 
dinner  he  diverted  and  took  care  of 
her,  so  selfishly  and  with  so  pungent  a 
humor  that  her  look  of  exhaustion  was 
soon  laughed  away.  It  was  pleasant  to 
be  amusing  for  Marise,  because  in 
years  of  intense  preoccupation  she  had 
forgotten  about  jokes,  and  her  appre- 
ciation had  a  startled  quality  that  was 
very  flattering.  Hugh  was  touchingly 
pleased  with  his  success.  A  tragedy 
gallantly  borne  confers  a  subtle  rank, 
and  all  Marise's  world  treated  her  a  lit- 
tle like  royalty,  though  they  were  as 
unconscious  of  this  as  she  was.  They 
brought  their  devotion  to  her,  and  did 
not  dream  of  questioning  the  fact  that 
she  never  sought  them. 

"Now  hasn't  it  been  nicer  with  no 
Luly  Osborne?"  he  insisted  when  Han- 
nah had  brought  their  coffee.  "Haven't 
you  noticed  a  difference?" 

She  considered.  "I  have  noticed  that 
you  behaved  better,"  she  said.  "With 
Luly,  I  have  sometimes  thought  that 
you  were  a  little— well,  shall  we  say 

abrupt?"  ,        ^^      „ 

"Say  a  rude  beast,  if  you'd  rather. 
"Oh,     not     for     worlds!"     protested 
Marise  politely. 

He  laughed,  wholly  happy  to  have 
her  make  fun  of  him.  "I  know  I'm  a 
snob."  he  confessed.  "Intellectually,  at 
least.  I  don't  mind  a  dowdy  body,  but 
I  hate  to  be  in  the  same  room  with  a 
dowdy  brain.  Cigarette?"  he  added,  of- 
fering his  case;  but  he  looked  surprised 
when  she  took  one.  "I  never  saw  you 
do  this  before."  he  said,  bringing  her  a 
light.     "Was  that  Luly,  too?" 

Hannah  was  in  the  room  for  finger- 
bowls  and  candles,  and  Marise  did  not 
answer  until  they  were  alone.  Then 
she  took  out  her  cigarette  and  looked 
at  it  thoughtfully. 

"I  can't  endure  them,"  she  said,  but 
I  have  to  take  one  once  in  a  while,  to 
keep  Hannah  in   order." 

"Hannah!"  His  surprised  laugh  car- 
ried the  word  so  high  that  she  had  to 
put  up  a  warning  hand.  "I  have  heard 
of  tobacco  for  rose  bugs,  but  I  never 
heard  of  it  for  housemaids,"  he  pro- 
tested, dropping  his  voice.  ^ 
"You  never  knew  my  Aunt  Ellen  s 
Maggie."  Marise  began. 

"Oh,  didn't  I!"  he  broke  in.  'She 
took  a  dislike  to  me,  and  so  they  had  to 
stop  asking  me  to  the  house.  Your 
Aunt  Ellen  explained  it  wit^i  tears  In 
her  eyes— that  Maggie  was  so  cold  to 
them  after  my  visits  that  they  would 
have  to  give  them  up." 

Marise  was  laughing.  Maggie  had 
been  a  family  trial  in  her  day.  but 
twenty  years  had  turned  her  into  a  joy- 
ous memory. 

"How    she   terrorized    them!      I    re- 
member how  nervous  they  all  were  if 
they  went  home  late  to  a  meal.     She 
was   the    perfect    servant    grown    into 
a   perfect   tyrant— too    valuable   to   be 
given  up.  and  too  devoted  to  be  wound- 
ed.    Well.  Hannah  is  made  of  exactly 
the   same   material.     She   would  abso- 
lutely run  me  and  all  my  affairs  if  I 
had  not  a  firm  hand  with  her.     I  was 
warned  In  time,  you  see.     So  I  take  a 
cigarette  now  and  then  as  a  matter  of 
discipline — she  nearly  bursts  with  dis- 
approval."    Marise  replaced  the  clgar- 
rtte  for  a  long  breath,  then  again  con- 


sidered it.  "I  wonder  if  I  haven't  done 
enough?"  she  murmured,  with  a  frown 
of  distaste. 

He  came  and  took  it  from  her.  1 11 
finish  it  for  you,"  he  said,  deeply 
amused.  "There — Hannah  will  find 
only  a  stub.  May  I  take  mine  into  the 
other  room?"       \ 

They  turned  back  to  the  fire,  stroll- 
ing harmoniously.  The  evening  might 
have  been  as  pleasantly  unmomentous 
as  dinner  but  for  an  unlucky  bit  of 
paper.  It  had  drifted  from  the  piano, 
and  as  hugh  picked  it  up,  its  words 
caught  his  eyes.  He  brought  out  eye- 
glasses to  make  sure  that  he  had  not 
misread  them. 

"  'Jim  Jam  John,'  "  he  repeated.  Is 
that  a  private  code?    Or  something  to 

eat  ?" 

"it  is  a  song  I  want  to  get."  Storm 
signals  fiew  at  once,  but  she  placidly 
went  on,  neither  defying  nor  propitiat- 
ing him.  "A  girl  this  afternoon  spoke 
of  it.  Don't  lose  that— unless  you  are 
going  to  be  so  very  good  as  to  send  the 
song  up  to  me," 

He  replaced  the  slip  on  the  piano 
and  weighted  it  down  with  an  ivory 
elephant.  "I  am  not,"  he  explained  em- 
phatically. "When  you  try  to  pretend 
that  the  cheap  and  vulgar  songs  of 
cheap  and  vulgar  shows  have  anything 
in  them  for  you—" 

"Hugh,  listen  to  me,"  she  broke  In, 
without  heat,  but  firmly.  "When  I 
used  to  sing  Hey  Diddle  Diddle  and 
The  Three  Little  Kittens  to  my  baby, 
I  was  not  pretending  that  it  meant  very 
much  to  me;  I  was  only  making  her 
happy.  And,  because  it  did,  it  made 
me  happy.    Can't  you  see?" 

"But  those  are  classics,"  he  tri- 
umphed. "You  didn't  sing  her  Goo 
Goo  Girlie  and— ach!— I  can't  name 
them  in  your  presence."  He  fiapped 
over  the  music  on  the  piano  and  pushed 
it  from  him.  "Can't  you  see  that  you 
don't  change  yourself  by  a  hair's 
breadth?  All  this  wallowing  in  the 
oroletariat — It  hasn't  rubbed  oft  on 
your  speech.  Look  at  yourself!"  Hla 
gesture  took  In  all  her  harmonioua 
presence,  the  big  curve  of  her  dark 
hair,  the  fine  hands  and  the  floating 
embroideries  of  her  quaint,  loose  gowp. 
"Just  look." 

She  obeyed  with  an  Impersonal  In- 
terest. "I  could  give  up  pretty  clothes 
—oh,  so  easily!"  she  said.  "I  have 
thought  of  it,  you  know— taking  up  a 
sort  of  uniform,  perhaps  a  serge  suit 
and  a  crepe  blouse  for  everything."  He 
shuddered,  but  she  did  not  notice.  "I 
think  It  would  be  a  mistake,  though. 
Pretty  things  appeal  to  girls.  They 
help  to  open  the  door  between  us.  And 
Hannah  freshens  them  so  that  they  last 
ages.  I  am  not  really  extravagant. 
This  is  a  Paquin  gown,  but  I  have  worn 
It  for  three  years." 

His  rapid  headshake  took  clothes  out 
of  the  question.  "It  Is  not  a  matter  of 
externals,  it's  the  Inner  fact.  You  can't 
sell  your  birthright,  Marie  Ivouise,  you 
can't  escape  It.  You  are  hopelessly  and 
forever  a  lady.    Why  pretend?" 

He  could  not  reach  her.  She  was  only 
patient.     "Hughie.  first  of  all   I  am  a 
mother,   the  mother  of  a  girl   named 
Mary  who.  if  she  is  still  living,  is  per- 
haps in  this  very  city.     I  have  a  girl 
named  Mary  who  doesn't  know  about 
me.  who  must  have  grown  up  in  com- 
mon ways,  perhaps  In  vice  and  dread- 
fulness.     I  owe  that  girl  what  she  was 
born  to.     I   ani  not  sentimental   now. 
In  her  little  girl  years   I  just  longed 
like  any  mother  to  get  her  back  in  my 
arms.     Now,  If   she   Is  living,   she   Is 
nearly  nineteen — oh.  there  is  not  one 
thing   I  haven't  faced!     And  not  one 
thing  I  can't  face.  If  I  can  fiiMl  her." 

He  was  horribly  moved,  but  tried  to 
scowl  denial.  "Yon  can  face  It  In 
theory — yes." 

"I  can  face  It  in  fact,  if  it  comes.  I 
shall  keep  close  to  the  things  that 
working  girls  like.  Nothing  must  be 
alien  to  me.  nothing  must  shock  or  re- 
pel me.  It  Is  my  life  job— to  keep  my. 
self  wide  open.  Can't  you  accept  that 
and  stop  fighting  me?" 

(To  be  continued) 
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SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURb 

To  Make  the  Farm  Home  Really  "Homey^o  experiment  station] 

PENNA.  STATE  COLLEGE  ' 
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(Our  women  readers  give  their  ideas  on  this  subject  in  the  prize-winning  letters  on  this  and  following  pages) 
PRIZE  LETTER  PRIZE   LETTER  PRIZE   LETTER 


Keep  it  Cool  in  Summer    Keep  it  Warm  in  Winter    Let  in  Air  and  Sunshine 


MB.S.   E.    M.    ANDERSON. 

OTHING  is  less  "homey"  about  now,  with  the 


MR8.    M.    E.    HEISER. 


C.  J.  LUPTON 


rw^HB  question  of  home-makinK  has  many  angles. 


X.T  OTHING  Is  less  "homey"  about  now,  with  the  rw^HE5  qnestlon  of  nome-making  nas  many  angles.  jN  order  to  have  home  "homey,"  do  not  shut  one 

JN    fhermometer  hovering  around  90  In  the  shade,  *    The  home  does  not  mean  merely  a  place  in  -l   room  up  to  keep  for  funerals  und  weddings.    They 

than  a  sweltering  hot  oven  of  a  house,  and  it  is  a  which  to  live.    Neither  does  it  mean  a  house  filled  do  not  come  very  often  in  most  families,  but  we  do 

special  abomination  that  I  try  hard  to  avoid.    Very  with  expensive  furnishings,  If  It  does  not  provide  want  to  live  and  be  happy  every  day. 

little  money  can  go  Into  any  plan  to  keep  cool,  but  I  contentment  to  the  occupants,  and  who  can  be  con-  First,  let  all  of  God's  good  sunshine  and  out  of 

have  a  most  excellent  4-burner  oil  stove  with  a  good  tent  If  not  comfortable?     Therefore  comfort  must  door  air  in,  through  doors  and  windows.     What  if 

4-Vk  n^      *\f  «T»i-*  ol       c*V\frtinar     /\^ 


Aa  you  plant,  so  you  reaiK 


oven,    and    we    usually 
make  a  hay  box,  though 
we  haven't  put  it  togeth- 
er^yet  this  season.    It  is 
one  thing  that  need  not 
cost   a    cent   except   for 
depreciation  on  utensils, 
and  our  utensils  consist 
of  three  enameled  palls 
with   tight   covers.  Alu- 
minum would  be  prefer- 
able and  I  hope  to  have 
them  some  Say,  but  we 
have  used  these  for  sev- 
eral years.  We  pack,  the 
box    very    tightly    with 
hay  three  or  four  Inches 
deep,  arrange  the  pails 
on  this  packing  in  the 
position    In    which    we 
want    them    to    stand, 
pack  hay  firmly  around 
them   until   each  has   a 
snug  and  compact  nest 
from  which  It  Is  easily 
removed    and    replaced, 
and   pack   a  bran   sack 
rather  loosely  with  hay 
for  a  cover.       A  board 
cover,    of    course,    goes 
over     the     whole     and 
when^t  is  pressed  down 
the    hay    in    the    sack 
packs    tightly    and    as- 
sumes the  shape  of  the 
box.     It  boils  or  stewa 
just  as  perfectly  as  any 
commercial  fireless  cooker,  and  better  than  many. 
Of  course,  it  neither  fries  nor  bakes,  though  people 
claim   they   are  easily   fitted   with   soapstones  and 
made  to  do  both.     I  have  not  tried  it,  but  I  don't 
know  why  It  might  not  work.    We  usually  line  the 
box   with  several  thicknesses  of  newspaper  before 
packing  with  hay.     Sheet  asbestos  might  be  better, 
though  some  people  say  newspapers  are  superior— 
they  are  certainly  cheaper. 

1  buy  the  wire  screen  cloth  and  tack  it  securely 
to   my  window   frames,   so  that   the  sash   may   be 

(Concluded  on  pac«  233) 


Picturmtqu 


nd  that* a  all!    No  ' 'Happy  Horn*'*  in  thi»  tort  of  thing  1 1 

home"  making  in  the  true 


that  eternal  shining  of 
the  sun  does  fade  some 
things;  It  Is  easier  to 
get  a  new  rug  than 
health  and  optimism. 

Last  night  we  had  a 
thunder  shower  and  it 
was  necessary  to  have 
all  the  windows  closed, 
even  the  bed  room  ones 
for  a  time,  but  this 
morning  I  have  them  all 
ope  n — thirty-one  w  i  n- 
dows — from  the  third 
story  to  the  cellar.  I 
have  fancy  weights  to 
hold  open  doors  which 
might  slam,  and  I  have 
a  variety  of  paper 
weights  to  be  placed  on 
anything  Inclined  to  be 
disarranged  by  the 
wind. 

I  believe  in  a  place 
for  everything  and 
everything  in  Its  place, 
but  not  to  the  extent  of 
making  everybody  mis- 
erable. I  try  to  have 
each  member  of  the 
family  put  their  be- 
longings in  the  proper 
pi  ice.  but  If  I  fall  to 
accomplish  It  then  I 
do  it  myself. 

I  have  a  one-pipe 
heater  and  water  in  the 


be  the  first  essential  to 
.=ense  of  the  word. 

Of  course,  during  the  spring  and  summer  months 
the  tendency  is  to  spend  as  much  time  as  is  possible 
in  the  open,  but  it  is  during  the  fall  and  winter, 
when  we  are  compelled  to  remain  indoors,  that  we 
must  have  comfort,  and  no  one  can  be  comfortable 
In  winter  without  efficient  heating  equipment;  thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  we  must  give  our  attention  to 
providing  heat  in  the  most  efficient  and  economical 
manner. 

(Concluded  on  paf  •  232) 


kitchen,  and  electric  lights  will  be  the  next  help  to 
"Easy  street." 

But  home  is  where  the  heart  is.  and  it  is  not  al- 
ways the  things  that  money  can  buy  which  makes 
home  homey.  It  is  a  unity  of  Interest,  optimism 
and  knowing  that  we  make  our  own  happiness  in 
our  hearts  by  the  way  we  see  things.  If  you  think 
tho  world  is  all  out  of  joint,  look  well  within  and 
see  if  the  trouble  is  not  close  at  home. 

I  believe  in  the  profuse  use  of  paint,  an  abun- 
dance of  shrubbery  and  being  buried  in  flowers 
(Concivded  on  »•«•  232) 
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FBIZE  LETTER 

Making  the  Front  Yard  a  Joy 

MKS.    BYRON    CROSBY. 

SEVERAL  years  ago  I  had  no  place  to  entertain 
my  summer  callers,  except  a  small,  stuffy  parlor, 
£  dark  living  room  that  had  to  do  duty  in  summer 
as  dining  room,  or  a  hot  kitchen.  These  rooms  all 
looked  out  on  a  large  front  yard  overgrown  with 


ing  the  spot  where  our  lives  were  cast  for  a  season. 
We  made  our  home  more  "homey"  and  brought 
pleasure  to  those  who  called  on  or  visited  us  in 
summer.  ^eK>  Yorfc. 

PBIZE  LETTER 

A  Back-yard  Bower 

MRS.    CAL    HOFFMAN. 


rank  grasr  and  weeds,  and  made  more  unsightly  by     npHBRE  are  ways  and  means  without  number  to 


hummocks  and  holes.  The  steps  to  the  house  were 
60  narrow  the  caller  had  to  step  down  after  knock- 
ing, or  be  scraped  off  by  the  screen  door. 

I  admired  the  lawns  in  town  and  envied  their  own- 
ers, and  kept  suggesting  that  we  have  a  lawn  mower. 
My  husband  would  laugh  and  say,  "Could  not  use  it 
If  you  had  one;  too  rough."  My  young  son  visited 
a  friend  and  was  fascinated  with  their  lawn  mower. 
His  continuous  talk  of  lawns  and  lawn  mowers  finally 
bore  fniit  and  now  my  "front  yard"  is  admired  by 


A  make  home  homey,  but  a  way  that  looms  large, 
is  the  care  given  the  back  yard.  No  matter  how  large 
or  how  small  the  plat,  the  condition  in  which  it  is 
kept  gives  one  either  a  feeling  of  pleasure  or  dis- 
gust. Not  long  ago  I  called  on  an  intimate  friend 
of  mine,  who  is  very  stylish  with  her  house  and  per- 
sonal appearance.  Upon  ringing  the  bell  there  was 
no  answer,  so  I  went  to  the  back  door.  Oh,  horrors, 
such  a  sight i    Tin  cans,  old  bottles,  old  shoes,  potato 

horse  and  cow. 


PRIZE  LETTEB 

Tightening  the  Home  Ties 

MRS.   LELIA   DAVIS. 

HE  farm  mother  can  be  a  marked  factor  in  keep- 
ing her  son  satisfied  in  many  ways,  but  none 
of  them  is  more  important  than  providing  the  boy 
with  a  room  he  can  really  call  his  own — a  sort  of 
inner  sanctum — and  creating  an  atmosphere  that 
warms  his  heart  My  own  experience  with-children 
leads  me  to  believe  that  the  greater  the  interest  a 
child  has  in  the  home,  the  less  likely  is  lie  to  wan- 
der away.  Of  course,  the  tastes  of  boys  are  not  the 
same,  hence  In  fixing  up  a  boy's  room,  the  person- 
ality and  individuality  of  a  child  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  No  one  can  tell  better  how  to 
please  him  than  his  mother,  who  understands  him 
best,  but  even  she  can  learn  a  good  deal  more  by 
rtudied  observation. 

The  color  scheme  should  be  in  keeping  with  the 


yaru    is  ttuuiiicu  uj  parings— in  fact,  everything  but  a  _,  ^  .^.      ..  v  .     i  ^ «- ««♦     w*u 

all  callers  from  far  or  near.     One  school  principal  The  majority  of  farmers'  wives  spend  the  greater     ^y'«  d^^^^' ^^«*^«^  "  ^f  ^^^^^/^^^^^^^^^^ 

?  om^  westerTcily  said^  "I  would  give  one  thousand  part  of  their  lives  at  their  back  door,  so  why  not     member   it  *«  ^.s  roo^^^^    is  bein.  -an^^<i/;;/^ 

dollars  if  I  could  transplant  this  yard,  just  as  it  is,  have  it  pleasant  and  restful.    I  have  my  front   awn     P^^^?' .  J^"^^^^  .^^^^^^  wTth  every- 

to  my  own  home."    And  an  English  lady  from  Pitts-  perfectly  plain,  but  my  back  one  is  a  mass  of  bloom    keeinng  the  boy  s  '^^^^^^^^ 

burgh   remarked,   "I   love  to  sit  in   your  beautiful  from   spring   until   fall-narcissus,   tulips,    pansies,     thing  in  its  place,  but  very  often  that  is  carried  too 

field  "    My  yard  is  50  by  100  feet,  and  slopes  north  lilies   of   tho  valley,   roses,   snapdragons,   gladiolus, 

from  the  house  to  the  public  road.     It  is  bounded  asters,  dahlias  and  "mums."    A  lady  said  to  me  re- 

on  the  west  by  a  neighbor's  cow  pasture  and  two  cently,  "Oh.  why  don't  you  have  these  beauties  out 
lovely  maples  fifty  years  old.    On 


the  east  is  the  drive. 

The  line  fence  was  an  ugly 
thing  of  rotting  boards  and  lean- 
ing posts,  the  interstices  full  of 
milk  weeds  and  burdocks.  My 
husband  cleaned  this  out  and  put 
In  woven  wire  fencing  with  one 
barb  wire  along  the  top  to  keep 
the  cattle  from  reaching  over  to 
nip   our   shrubs. 

There  was  now  a  long  line  of 
newly  grubbed  soil  along  this  new 
fence,  and  my  son  and  I  went  to 
a  neighbor's  and  obtained  roots 
and  young  shrubs  to  plant  there — 
lilac,  spirpea,  iris,  pseonies,  yucca 
and   perennial    phlox.     . 

The'  hummocks  on  the  lawn 
were  the  remains  of  old  stumps  of 
cherry  and  plum  trees  that  some 
former  owner  had  planted  in  front 
of  the  house.  These  places  were 
leveled  with  a  mattock  and  sprin- 
kled with  grass  seed.  The  hollows 
were  filled  in  with  stones  from 
the  garden,  and  some  dirt  wheeled 
on  and  seeded. 

Along  the  drive  are  catalpa  and 
flowering  currant  and  an  old-fashioned  thousand- 
leaf  rose.  The  mowing  was  not  an  easy  Job  the  first 
year,  on  account  of  so  much  coarse,  heavy  grass. 
But  each  year  Improved  the  sward  and  where  it 
was  grubbed  over,  the  white  clover  has  filled  in  and 
made  a  fine,  soft  lawn. 

There  is  no  porch.  The  wooden  steps  became  dan- 
gerous. These  were  replaced  by  cement,  and  the 
upper  step  was  made  a  large  platform  on  which  a 
caller  may  stand  at  ease  while  the  housewife  swings 
open  the  screen. 

Our  cellar  is  very  cold  in  winter  and  the  walls  of 
the  house  have  to  be  banked  with  leaves  or  sawdust. 
I  thought  I  could  not  have  any  plants  by  the  wall— 
the  banking  would  smother  them.  But  I  find  that 
columbine,  snow  on  the  mountain,  golden  glow  and 
a  pretty  shrub  having  white,  waxy  berries  in  the  fall, 
flourish  nicely  in  spite  of  being  covered  five  months 
in  the  year. 

Some  energetic  farm  wife  is  going  to  say,  "Why 
all  th's  fuss;  why  didn't  that  man  put  a  porch  on 
the  house  and  plow  and  grade  the  yard?"  There  are 
several  answers.  We  are  renters.  On  account  of 
the  immense  maples  on  the  west  and  north  of  the 
yard,  only  a  small  portion  could  be*  plowed.  It 
would  require  time  and  money  to  draw  in  dirt  and 
grade  without  plowing.  The  children  and  I  were 
not  taking  time  from  duty  nor  money  from  the  farm 
Imdget  by  spending  an  hour  or  so  daily  In  beautify- 


Too  many  farmer*  overlook  the  garden  a»  a  factor  in  making  homo  "  hommy. " 
Nothing  iihm  frth  "grmmn  ttuff"  to  hoop  thm  family  hmaUhy. 

front  where  people  can  see  them?"  I  replied,  "That  is 
just  why  I  have  them  back  here;  my  home  folks  are 
people  and  wo  get  so  much  of  life  from  the  beauty 
of  the  fiowers  as  we  go  about  our  dally  tasks,  that  I 
wouldn't  have  them  elsewhere."        Pennaj/lvania, 


far.  The  boy  sometimes  feels  that  his  rights  are 
being  encroached  upon  if  any  of  his  treasures  are 
carried  out  or  misplaced,  hence  let  him  have  some 

freedom  in  this  respect.  Let  him 
fill  his  room  with  things  that  are 
dear  to  every  boy's  heart.  Clean 
It  thoroughly — yes.  but  allow* 
everything  to  remain  just  as  he 
placed  it. 

Every  boy  has  a  hobby  of  some 
kind.  If  It  be  photography,  for 
instance,  don't  chide  the  young- 
ster because  he  clutters  the  room 
up  with  things  photographic 
Rather  encourage  him  in  his 
hobby;  as  long  as  his  mind  Is  oc- 
cupied with  his  hobbies,  it  won't 
be  filled  with  desires  to  wander  oft 
to  the  city. 

I  have  known  a  number  of  moth- 
ers who  did  not  like  their  children 
to  take  their  chums  to  their 
rooms.  I  believe  that  to  be  one 
of  the  worst  mistakes  a  mother 
can  make.  Give  the  boy  to  under- 
stand that  his  chums  are  welcome 
at  any  and  all  times. 

In  short,  make  the  home  life  of 

the  boy  so  pleasant  that  he  will 

have  no  desire  to  leave,  and  even 

if  he  should  get  the  wanderlust, 

the  reception   he   receives   among 

strangers  will  probably  work  such  a  contrast  In  his 

mind  that  his  footsteps  will  naturally  lead  him  back 

home.  Virginia. 


FBIZE  LETTEB 

A  Practical  Idea  Often  Overlooked 

MRS.  H.  C.   ROSE. 

ONE  of  the  best  ways  to  make  a  home  homier,  or 
a  pleasant  place  to  live,  I  find  is  to  have  the 
love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts.  Then  every 
little  thing  which  comes  up  will  not  vex  us.  There 
may  be  real  hard  places  or  trials  come  up  in  my 
life  (and  they  do  come),  but  Jesus  always  makes 
them  lighter.  When  we  have  the  love  of  God  in  our 
hearts  we  will  not  find  fault  so  easily,  and  can  find 
excuses  for  our  brothers'  or  sisters'  faults.  In  this 
way  we  are  always  ready  to  help  lighten  the  bur 


PBIZE  LETTEB 

Keeping  the  Minds  ^A/'ell  Fed 

BELLE   BARKER. 

A  GREAT  deal  of  sickness  and  other  reverses  have 
made  it  impossible  for  us  to  have  all  the  home 
comforts  we  would  like,  but  next  to  wholesome  food 
for  the  stomach,  we  try  to  have  wholesome  food  for 
the  mind  in  the  shape  of  good  literature,  though  we 
have  to  make  over  a  hat  for  several  seasons,  wear 
a  gown  that  is  out  of  style  and  clothes  that  do  not 
look  as  new  as  they  once  did.  What  is  put  on  the 
outside  of  the  head  must  be  taken  off;  what  is  put 
inside  will  endure  while  life  lasts  if  we  will  to  have 
it  so.  We  take  a  daily  and  local  newspaper  and  sev- 
eral good  farm  papers  and  magazines.     We  do  not 


dens  of  others  and   lend  a  helping  hand  wherever     try  to  take  so  many  that  we  can  only  skim  through 


needed.  I  find  through  the  grace  of  God  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  forgive  others  for  wrongs  they  have 
done  me.  and  to  do  good  to  those  who  have  done 
otherwise  toward  me. 

There  l3  no  doubt  that  keeping  sweet  and  pleas- 
ant will  make  life  pleasanter  to  those  around  us. 
If  we  are  ooutlnually  watching  for  the  good  in  oth- 
(Cwchi<>ii  —  p—  286) 


them,  but  only  enough  so  that  we  can  read  them 
thoroughly.  We  have  made  a  practice  of  exchanging 
books  as  gifts,  until  we  have  a  small  library,  with 
what  other  friends  have  given  ua.  1  had  a  chance 
to  buy  a  set  of  Stoddard's  l>ectures  of  Travel,  twelve 
volumes,  at  a  very  low  price,  and  we  have  enjoye€ 
them  immensely.  They  are  also  very  instructive  for 
young  or  old.  New  York, 
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The  Good  Crop  Outlook 

THE  July  crop  reports  for  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  are  certainly  most  encouraging  and 
show  how  well  the  favorable  weather  conditions  of 
the  last  few  weeks  have  come  to  the  farmers'  rescue. 
The  present  estimates  do  not  indicate  that  last  year's 
record  will  be  quite  reached  in  most  cases,  but  the 
yields  generally  compare  very  favorably  with  the 
ten-year  average.  With  a  continuation  of  present 
conditions,  the  August  reports  will  show  further  im- 
provement and  may  place  several  crops  ahead  of  last 
year's  record  in  spite  of  a  reduced  acreage  of  plant- 
ing. Indeed,  New  Jersey  is  already  beyond  last 
year's  mark  in  potatoes  and  hay.  The  outlook  for 
com  and  tobacco  is  particularly  gratifying  in  view 
of  the  late  date  at  which  a  large  proportion  of  these 
crops  went  into  the  ground.  We  recently  saw  some 
tobacco  which  did  not  go  in  until  after  the  Fourth, 
and  which  is  coming  along  nicely. 

In  the  face  of  all  the  perplexities  and  difficulties 
with  which  the  farmer  has  to  contend  there  is  much 
that  is  hopeful  and  consoling  in  the  present  pros- 
pects, particularly  as  the  general  level  of  food  prices 
is  bound  to  be  high  next  fall  and  winter. 
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WHETHER  we  live  on  the  farm,  in  the  country 
village  or  in  the  crowded,  rushing  city,  there's 
nothing  so  comforting  to  the  tired  body  and  the  con- 
fused mind  as  to  come  in  at  the  end  of  the  day's 
work  to  a  really  "homey"  home. 

And  so  this  "Homemakers*  Number"  of  our  paper, 
while  it  may  seem  on  the  face  of  it  to  be  a  "woman's 
number,"  is  really  of  vital  Importance  to  every  man 
and  child  whose  home  it  reaches,  as  well  as  to  the 
women  of  the  family.  For  in  it  are  revealed  some  of 
the  secrets  of  the  Happy  Home. 

In  all  the  prize  winning  letters  published  in  this 
Issue  (and  others  which  will  be  printed  in  the 
August  15th  issue — for  the  good  ones  were  too  many 
for  the  space  available  in  this  paper)  the  dominant 
notes  are  cheerfulness,  cleanliness,  bodily  comfort 
and  efficiency  In  housework.  And  we  like  to  put 
cheerfulness  first— for  without  it  no  home  can  be 
really  happy,  no  matter  how  comfortable  it  may  be 
or  how  well  fed  and  clothed  its  Inmates  are. 

Flowers,    shrubbery,    gr«en    lawns,    bright,    clean 
wallpaper,  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  music, 
hospitality,   and  above  all,  "the  love  of  God  shed 
abroad  in  our  hearts,"  as  one  woman  puts  it— these 
are  not  the  extras,  the   fancy  touches,   that  some 
housewives    seem    to    think    them.      They    are    the 
necessities  if  home  is  to  be  really  "homey"— the  best 
loved  spot  on  earth— the  tie  that  binds  the  brood  to 
all  that's  good  and  holy.    We  hear  a  lot  about  "the 
pies  that  mother  used  to  make,"  but  It  isn't  bread 
and  pies  and  cake  that  bring  tears  to  our  eyes  when 
we  think  of  our  childhoods  home;  no,  it's  the  love 
and    good    rheer    and    brightness    and    beauty   that 
abounded   there  that  we're  remembering,  and   will 
fondly   remember  as  long  as   we  live.     And   if  the 
memory  of  home  brings  no  tear  or  quickened  pulse 
It's   because    these   things  of  the   sentiment— these 
"niceties" — didn't  exist  there — not  because  we  were 
not  well  fed  and  comfortably  clothed.  Isn't  that  true? 
You'll  find  suggestions  in  these  prize  letters  as  to 
beat  for  cold  days  and  coolnese  for  warm  days,  health- 
ful and  appetizing  cooking,  running  water,  electric 
lights,  and  schemes  for  making  housework  lighter; 
these  are  what  are  usually  called  "practical"  things, 
and  will  be  read  with  interest— and  they  are  valua- 
ble and  will  be  found  helpful.    But  don't  skip  the  let- 
ters you   may  feel  Inclined  to  call   sentimental  or 
Impractical  if  you  are  really  looking  for  suggestions 
that  will   help  you  to  make  your  home  "homier." 
Yes.  we  commend  all  the  prize  letters  to  you— read 
them  carefully, 


Are  Prices  Receding? 

WE'VE  been  hearing  a  lot  during  the  past  few 
months  about  a  beginning  having  been  made 
in  the  permanent  decline  of  prices.  A  great  mer- 
chant, with  stores  here  in  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  laid  claim  to  the  honor  of  having 
broken — or  at  least  sprained — the  back  of  the  H.  C. 
of  U  by  inaugurating  a  20  per  cent,  discount  sale  on 
his  entire  stock,  in  which  laudable  example  he  was 
followed  by  big  stores  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country.  But  this  great  merchant's 
sale  has  ended,  and  so  have  those  of  most  of  his  imi- 
tators' and  prices  don't  seem  to  be  on  a  material, 
if  any,  lower  level.  The  merchants  quickened  busi- 
ness when  it  was  lagging  sadly,  and  the  public  has 
indulged  In  an  orgy  of  extravagance  which  it  could 
ill  afford,  has  bought  in  quantity  goods  which  it 
would  never  have  thought  of  buying  at  ordinary 
prices,  simply  because  they  seemed  cheap,  and  has 
stored  away  in  bureau  drawers  and  attics  goods  on 
which  the  market  was  already  short. 

Until  production  much  more  nearly  overtakes  con- 
sumption than  it  does  now  we  cannot  see  how  the 
high  cost  of  living  can  be  permanently  reduced. 
Either  we  must  increase  production  or  decrease  con- 
sumption—or better  still,  both.  Price  cutting  that 
only  stimulates  extravagance  in  consumption  can 
not  only  do  no  permanent  good,  but  must  In  the  end 

do  harm. 

We  are  wont  to  hear  the  labor  agitator  shout  for 
"an  honest  day's  pay  for  an  honest  day's  work,"  but 
the  truth  of  the  matter  is  labor  as  a  whole  Isn't  will- 
ing to  give  an  honest  day's  labor  nowadays.  At 
the  exorbitant  wage  of  today  production  per  man 
per  day  doesn't  begin  to  be  what  it  was  at  the  nor- 
mal wage  of  half  a  dozen  years  ago— and  that's  why 
production  is  so  short.  On  the  other  hand  the  pos- 
session of  such  fat  pay  envelopes,  with  plenty  of 
spare  time  in  which  to  spend  their  contents,  have 
led  to  extravagances  which  have  increased  con- 
sumption beyond  all  records. 

The  situation  was  typified  a  few  weeks  ago  when 
the  Editor  saw,  at  one  of  these  "H.  C.  of  L.  busting 
sales,"  an  Italian  laborer  buy  eleven  silk  shirts 
at  $5.95  each  ("reduced  from  $12") !  So  long  as  this 
remains  typical  don't  expect  any  "permanent  disa- 
bility" to  attack  old  man  H.  C.  L.!  He's  hale  and 
hearty  yet! ! 

Farmers'  Markets 

FARMERS'  retail  curb  markets  offer  the  best  solu- 
tion of  the  marketing  problems  under  many  dif- 
ferent conditions. 

This  plan  Is  iJartlcularly  profitable  for  both  the 
farmer  and  the  consumer  in  places  where  the  retail 
dealer  Insists  on  an  unreasonable  profit. 

The  New  Jersey  Bureau  of  Markets  relates  an 
instance  of  where  a  dealer  insisted  on  maintaining 
the  early  season  price  on  peas,  of  30  cents  a  quarter 


peck,  even  when  the  increased  supply  had  brought 
the  wholesale  prices  down  to  $2  a  bushel.  Indeed,  so 
anxious  was  he  to  secure  big  profits  that  he  offered 
a  farmer  $1.50  a  bushel  for  a  load  of  peas,  with  the 
result  that  the  farmer  in  his  indignation  peddled 
them  out  himself  and  disposed  of  the  entire  20 
bushels  in  three  hours  at  25  cents  a  half  peck. 

High  prices  reduce  the  volume  of  sales,  the  sup- 
ply is  not  moved  quickly  and  accumulates,  forcing 
down  the  prices  the  grower  gets.  It  takes  large 
sales  with  reasonable  profits  to  keep  things  moving. 
In  places  where  the  small-sales-with-big-profit  policy 
is  pursued  the  farmer  must  in  self  defense  do  busi- 
ness with  the  consumer  direct. 

Higher  Freight  Rates 

THE  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion on  the  application  of  the  railroads  for  in- 
creased rates  is  expected  soon.  Although  the  higher 
wage  scale  which  has  just  been  granted  to  the  rail- 
road employes  had  been  anticipated,  this  brings 
home  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  more  revenue  is 
necessary  with  which  to  meet  this  and  other  increas- 
ing expenses,  and  we  must  expect  to  pay  a  higher 
freight  and  probably  a  higher  passenger  rate. 

Much  has  been  said  about  not  advancing  the  ratea 
on  cattle,  wheat  and  other  food  materials  in   pro- 
portion to  advances  on  other  traffic.    It  is  true  that 
the  full  carloads  and   long  hauls  incident  to  such 
shipments     produce     comparatively    high    ton-mile 
earnings,  and  this  fact  should  be,  and  undoubtedly 
will  be,  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Commisfiion. 
In  all  other  respects  we  believe  that  granting  special 
concessions  in  favor  of  certain  commodities,  interests 
or    localities    amount    to    discrimination,    which    is 
sure  sooner  or  later  to  react  most  unfavorably. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  con- 
sumer ultimately  "pays  the  freight"  just  as  he  pays 
all  other  costs.  If  freight  rates  on  things  raised  on 
our  farms  are  increased,  it  just  adds  so  much  to 
the  cost  of  "producing"  those  things  and  this  cost 
must  finally  be  paid  by  the  consumer,  plus  whatever 
profit  is  made. 


Get  Fixed  on  Fertilizer  Now 

DURING  the  shortage  and  high  price  of  labor  one 
of  the  best  means  of  increasing  the  yield  at  a 
minimum  for  labor  is  to  fertilize  the  land  judicious- 
ly. Just  as  many  bushels  of  grain  may  be  produced 
from  20  acres  as  from  30  if  fertilizers  are  applied  to 
the  20  and  none  to  the  30  acres.  Every  effort  should 
be  made  to  figure  out  the  fertilizer  requirements  for 
the  fall  seediugs.  and  order  at  once.  The  car  short- 
age, together  with  more  or  lees  congested  traffic,  will 
make  it  impossible  to  secure  fertilizers  on  short 
notice.  Fertilizers  should  be  at  the  farm  well  in 
advance  of  time  of  seeding,  so  that  the  crop  may  go 
in  at  the  proper  time.  It  appears  that  in  order  to 
be  sure  of  having  fertilizers  when  needed,  farmers 
will  have  to  abandon  the  old  method  of  seasonal  buy- 
ing and  lay  in  their  stock  of  fertilizers  early  In  the 
season,  as  they  do  coal. 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

It  is  stated  that  soil  erosion  or  the  washing  away 
of  earth  by  water,  costs  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  $100,000,000  every  year.  Any  farmer  whose 
farm  is  contributing  to  this  total  should  study 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  997.  "Terracing  Farm  Lands," 
recently  reprinted  and  now  ready  for  distribution. 

In  a  time  v.hen  both  the  subjects  of  forestry  and 
co-operative  marketing  are  to  the  fore  Farmers'  Bul- 
letin No.  1140.  "Co-operative  Marketing  of  Wood- 
land Products."  is  timely  and  will  interest  farmers 
whose  wood-lot  problems  are  needing  solution. 

"Dockage  Under  the  Federal  Wheat  Grades"  is  a 
subject  every  farmer  with  wheat  to  sell  should  un- 
derstand If  he  wants  to  be  sure  of  getting  full 
value  In  grading.  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1118  gW^s 
the  necessary  Information  in  attractive  and  readable 
form. 

Any  of  the  Shove  farmers'  bulletins  may  be  ob- 
tained free  by  addressing  the  Division  of  Publication, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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PRIZE   LETTER 


Not  Forgetting  the  Stomach 

MRS.  M.  F.  SMITH. 

The    scientific    method    of    cooking 
meats  is  quite  satisfactory,  1  find.      If 
I  have  a  piece  of  beef  to  boil  and  I 
thinlc  it  a  little  tough,   I  wash  it  In 
tepid  water  and  bathe  it  in  cider  vine- 
gar.   This  seems  to  soften  the  tissues. 
If  we  want  the   full   strength  of  the 
meat,   put   it   in   the  kettle  with   the 
water  just  boiling  hot,  and  keep  it  boil- 
ing about  ten  minutes,  then  set  the  ket- 
tle back  where  it  will  be  just  at  the 
boiling  point,  until  it  is  tender.     This 
boiling   hard   for  ten   minutes   coagu- 
lates the  pores  and  prevents  the  juices 
irom  escaping,  so  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
nutritive    elements    are    kept    in    the 
meat.    If  one  desires  a  rich  broth,  the 
meat  should  be  put  on  to  cook  in  cold 
water,  bringing  it  slowly  to  the  boiling 
point.     This  putting  the  meat  in  cold 
water   allows   the   juices.    In    part,   to 
escape.     However,  it  does  not  destroy 
the    nutritive    elements   of    the    meat. 
Fowls  also  are  best  if  put  in  boiling 
water. 

Fish  is  nice,  after  being  cleaned,  if 
let  stand  a  little  while  before  cooking, 
with  salt  and  a  little  pepper  sprinkled 
over;  then  rolled  in  flour  and  fried  in 
hot  lard  to  a  rich  brown. 

Potatoes  are  more  nutritious  if  cook- 
ed with  their  jackets  on.  Only  pare  a 
little  strip  around  them.  The  most  nu- 
tritious part  of  the  potato  is  next  to 
the  outside  coat. 

As  carrots  are  said  to  make  the  skin 
beautiful,  and  the  ladies,  as  a  rule,  like 
to  be  pretty,  try  cooking  carrots  and 
onions  together.  Slice  both  carrots  and 
onions  about  one-quarter  inch  thick, 
cook  until  tender  in  water,  then  add 
salt,  pepper,  a  little  butter  and  some 
sweet  cream  or  milk,  with  a  little  flour 
to  just  thicken  it  a  little.  This  makes 
a  very  nice,  palatable  dish. 
Delaware. 


themums.  Then,  too  much  praise  can- 
not be  given  to  the  half  hardy  peren- 
nial, the  scarlet  sage;  it  is  very  showy 
and  it  blooms  constantly  from  July  un- 
til late  in  the  fall.  Once  these  shrubs, 
vines  and  flowers  are  set  out  carefully, 
they  will  prove  to  be  great  bloomers 
and  a  real  delight  to  the  owner,  pro- 
viding they  are  given  a  good  mulching 
occasionally,  and  the  pruning  shears 
must  be  used  to  keep  them  in  subjec- 
tion. So  many  farm  women  claim  they 
cannot  find  time  to  cultivate  flowers 
nowadays,  yet  if  they  would  resolve  to 
spend  a  few  minutes  every  day  In  cul-^ 
tivating  some  of  these  old-fashioned 
flowers,  their  interest  in  the  great  out- 
door life  would  be  increased  greatly, 
the  appearance  of  the  farm  home  would 
j  be  improved  considerably  and  they  also 
add  to  the  value  of  the  farm. 
Virginia. 
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Adorning  the  Farm  Home 


,  MIHS   M.  T.   MAHONET. 

A  few  years  ago  I   reteolved  to  Im- 
prove our  farm  home  by  adorning  It 
with  beautiful  shade  trees,  flowers  and 
shrubs.    I  spent  some  time  in  studying 
the  seed  catalogues  before  I  made  up 
my  order,  as  I  was  anxious  to  select 
quick-growing  trees,   and   my   flowers, 
vines    and    shrubs    must    produce    an 
abundance  of  blossoms  the  entire  sum- 
mer.   Although  I  do  not  claim  to  have 
a  large  variety  of  flowers  and  shrubs, 
these  begin  to  bloom  early  in  April  and 
they  continue  to  give  me  flowers  until 
frost.       The   majority   of   these   were 
planted    near    the    foundation    of    my 
home,  and  now  they  are  quite  beautiful 
and  very  effective.     In  April  the  for- 
sythia,  lilac  and  bridal  wreath  are  the 
first  shrubs  to  bloom,  then  in  May   I 
have  the  deutzia,  the  weigelia,  snow- 
ball, almond  bush,  etc.;  these  are  fol- 
lowed   by    roses,    hydrangeas,    yucca 
plants;    then    later   in   the   summer    1 
have  the  old-fashioned  hollyhock,  gol- 
den glow,  althea,  the  purple  and  white 
phlox,  August  lilies,  etc.    The  clematis 
Tine  is  always  covered  with  tiny  white 
flowers  in  August,  and  then  there  are 
BO   many    beautiful    perenmial    flowerSi# 
like  the  incessant  little  bloomers,  the 
coreopsis,  foxglove,  digitalis,  etc.,  and 
these  are  joined  later  by  the  chrysan- 


AMANDA  BARNARD. 

Tired  minds  and  bodies  are  rested 
and  renewed  by  good  music.  Happy  is 
the  family  that  can  gather  round  a 
piano  or  organ  and  sing. 

But  so  many  that  really  love  music 
cannot  play  or  sing.  And  many  fami- 
lies feel  that  they  cannot  afford  a  piano 
and  the  expense  of  music  lessons,  and 
unless  one  is  a  natural  musician  and 
well  trained,  her  playing  may  be  an 
infliction  instead  of  a  pleasure  to  her 
friends.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  a  good 
VictroU  or  other  reproducing  instru- 
ment, from  which  one  can  hear  the 
great  singers  and  the  fine  instrumental 
pieces,  Is  one  of  the  great  blessings 
and  within  the  reach  of  all.  In  this 
way  young  and  old  can  each  enjoy  their 
favorite  tunes,  and  quite  small  children 
will  learn  the  airs. 

But  however  pleasant  our  surround- 
ings, unless  love  and  forbearance  are 
present,  happiness  cannot  abide.  Criti- 
cism and  fault  finding  mar  many  a 
home,  and  ridicule  of  those  one  really 
loves  best  is  so  often,  perhaps  thought- 
lessly, used,  I  know  of  many  a  life  that 
has  never  recovered  from  hurts  to  a 
sensitive  nature  in  childhood.  Faults 
can  be  pointed  out  in  private  and  not 
leave  a  sting,  but  never  ridicule  your 
children.  New  York. 


new ;   In  case  it  is  beginning  to  show 
signs  of  constant  wear,  cover  it  with 
linoleum.     The  range,  the  work  table, 
the  sink,  the  cupboard  and  the  oil  stove 
so  arranged  that  these  may  be  reached 
with  as  few  steps  as  possible.     Have 
good  aluminum  kitchen  utensils;  these 
will  prove  the  best  even  if  they  are  a 
bit  expensive  at  first.    Keep  these  and 
your  kitchen  forks,  spoons,  egg  beaters, 
potato  mashers,  etc.,  in  sight.     Have  a 
shelf  filled  with  hooks  placed  near  the 
sink,  so  that  when  these  are  used  they 
may  be  cleaned  easily  and  put  in  place 
again.     Have   good   tin   receptacles  to 
hold  your  light  bread  and  cakes.  I  bake 
bread  only  once  or  twice  a  week;  this 
simplifies   the   preparation   of  a  meal 
greatly.    I  can  also  make  enough  cakes 
and  cookies  to  last  almost  a  week  by 
wrapping  them  in  paraflftne  paper  and 
placing  them  in  a  tin  box.    Enough  pie 
dough  may  be  made  at  one  time  to  last 
several  days  by  either  baking  the  crust 
or  by  placing  the  dough  in  a  covered 
dish  and  putting  it  in  the  refrigerator. 
When    cooking    dinner    during    the 
summer   or  winter  months   I    aim  to 
cook  enough  for  the  evening  meal;  of 
course,   the  vegetables  are  always   re- 
heated and  the  bread  may  be  toasted  if 
we  desire  it  -so.    During  the  summer  I 
aim  to  can  and  preserve  enough  fruits 
to  be  able  to  serve  them  every  evening 
for  this  meal.    When  gathering  vegeta- 
bles for  the  midday  meal,  often  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  may  be  gathered  in  one 
morning  to  last  for  two  days  or  more. 
This  saves  making  trips  to  the  garden 
during  the  busy  morning  hours.    These 
are  a  few   of  my  time-saving  devices 
which  help  me  greatly  with  my  morn- 
ing work.  Virginia. 


PRIZE  LETTER 

Efficiency  in  the  Kitchen 

MISS   M.  T.   MAHONBT. 

On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  help 
these  days  the  energetic  housekeeper 
must  plan  and  scheme  to  make  her 
kitchen  as  convenient  and  as  comfort- 
able as  possible.  The  farmer  Is  con- 
tinually adding  new  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery to  enable  him  to  till  and  to 
house  his  crops,  so  the  ambitious  houfee- 
keeper  will  strive  to  serve  tempting 
meals  and  yet  not  spend  a  great  deal 
of  her  time  in  the  kitchen. 

I  have  discovered  this  can  be  accom- 
plished to  a  great  extent,  first,  by  reno- 
vating the  kitchen  completely,  if  nec- 
essary; this  does  not  mean  it  is  neces- 
sary to  spend  a  vast  sum  of  money, 
but  a  few  improvements  may  be  added 
gradually.  Aim  to  make  this  a  bright, 
convenient  work  room;  paint  the  walls, 
ceiling  and  woodwork  some  quiet  color; 
stain,  paint  or  varnish  the  floor  if  it  is 


Keep  it  Warm  in  Winter 

(Concluded  from  page  229) 

In  our  own  home  the  heat  is  supplied 
by  a  standard  make  of  pipeless  furnace, 
which  we  have  found  to  be  most  satis- 
factory. I  can  truly  say  that  we  have 
found  it  to  be  the  most  satisfactory 
heat,  for  a  number  of  reasons.  This 
statement  Is  made  after  having  had  ex- 
perience with  individual  stoves,  the 
old  standard  pipe  heater  and  hot  water 
systems. 

With  the   pipeless   furnace  you   get 
heat  and  ventilation  at  the  same  time, 
something  not  attained  with  any  other 
system  of  heating;  the  house,  both  up- 
stairs and  down.  Is  comfortably  heated 
with  less  fuel  than  any  other  system 
we  have  tried;    if  it  is  necessary  to 
close  up  the  house  at  any  time  during 
the   winter    It   can    be    done    without 
draining    of    pipes — a    very    necessary 
procedure  where  a  hot-water  system  Is 
Installed;    in   the  late  fall   and   early 
Bprlng,  when  not  cold  enough  to  have 
a  fire  all  the  time,  a  little  wood  burned 
in  the  "pipeless"  will  take  the  chill  off 
the  house  and  give  the  desired  com- 
fort.    Then,  too,  where  running  water 
Is  one  of  the  conveniences,  it  may  be 
connected  with  the  furnace  and  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  hot  water  furnished  for 
culinary    purposes,    washing    and    the 
bath  at  all  times,  with  no  extra  cost 
for  fuel  to^  heat  It. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pipeless 
heater  saves  fuel,  provides  a  bountiful 
supply  of  hot  water,  gives'  bodily  com- 
fort and  breeds  a  spirit  of  contentment 
— ^the  goal  of  all  true  home  makers. 
New  Jersey. 


PRIZE  LETTER 

Get  Rid  of  Useless  Things  i 

EMELINE   ORAYBIIX 

Aren't  we  all  glad  these  days  whea 
no  "help"  can  be  had,  that  it  is  no  long- 
er "the  thing"  to  have  our  walls  cov- 
ered with  fancifully  framed  plctufea, 
wall  pockets  and  other  *dust  catchers, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  straw  or  paper 
air  caslles  or  "fiy  roosts,"  as  the  men 
called  them?  But  even  so  haven't  many 
of  us  retained  things  In  our  homes  that 
are  neither  really  useful  nor  ornament- 
al?    One   acquaintance  said   that  thd 
agent  from  whom  she  bought  her  new 
piano  offered  only   fifteen   dollars  for 
her  old  one  and  it  was  worth  that  td 
her  for  the  children  to  have  a  place  to 
pitch  things.    Evidently  it  did  not  oc- 
cur to  her  that  the  children  should  be 
forming  the   habit  of  putting   things 
where  they  belong,  instead  of  "pitch- 
ing" their  school  books  and  wraps  any- 
where.   Of  course,  this  friend  is  not  a 
Practical  Farmer  woman.    It  Is  a  good 
plan  to  take  inventory  sometimes  and 
see  if  we  are  not  dusting  and  caring 
for  things  just  because  they  have  al- 
ways been  there  and  not  for  any  real 
use  or  beauty  they  possess.     Then,  If 
doubtful    about    any    article,    whether 
table,  chair,  vase,  picture  or  whatever, 
put  it  away  for  a  time,  till  we  see  if  it 
has  been  of  sufficient  use  to  justify  its 
return  to  its  old  place.     For  instance, 
the  spare  bed  room  has  four  tables  in 
lt_ju8t    moved    in   there   when    some 
new  piece  of  furniture  crowded  it  from 
some  other   room.     Yes,  they  are  all 
very  neat  and  pretty,  with  their  fancy 
dollies  or  covers,  books,  vases,  etc.,  but 
one  stand  for  reading  ot  writing  and 
to  hold  a  lamp  or  fiower  glass,  Is  all 
that  the  occasional  guest  finds  neces- 
sary;  and  think  of  the  restful  spaces 
that  the  other  three  would  leave,  and 
the  energy  and  time  saved  when  they 
no  longer  need  attention.     When  the 
annual  community  sale  comes  around 
these  unnecessary  pieces  may  bring  a 
little  sum  to  be  added  to  the    savings 
for  the  phonograph  we  so  much  desire, 
and  at  the  same  time  some  neighbor 
who  needs  just  such  an  article  as  we 
have  discarded  may  be  benefited,  too. 
Virginia. 


Let  in  Air  and  Sunshine 

(Concluded  from  page  229) 

while  yet  alive.  Still  all  these  without 
love— unselfish  love— are  of  little  avail 
for  true  happiness. 

I  believe  in  practicing  all  the  things 
learned  in  my  dietettlc  course,  as  it 
is  very  necessary  to  pay  attention  to 
"tummies,"  but  there  are  two  other 
things  which  need  equally  serious  at- 
tention—the heart  and  the  soul.  "We 
cannot  live  by  bread  alone."  Read  and 
be  practical.  New  Jersey. 
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Women's  Exchange  Topics 

Sr.PTEMBER  1. — One  correspondent  propose* 
that  we  discuss  "different  wnys  of  put- 
tlnir  up  peaches."  while  another  asks  for 
••cucumber  pickle  recipes."  As  they  are 
both  Beasonable,  let's  combine  these  two 
topics  In  one  Exchange.  Olre  your 
recipes   briefly   but  fully. 

Beptembkr  15. — A  correspondent  sugRests 
as  a  topic  for  discussion.  "What  I  am  do- 
Inij  to  keep  my  family  healthy  — and  It 
nnpealfl  to  the  Editor  as  having  great 
posRJbilltles  of  helpfulness.  Nearly  all 
wives  and  mothers — and  some  sisters-^ 
have  strong  Ideas  on  this  subject.  Lets 
have  them! 
C«r  ymr  €i»tributi0n  im  ••r(y.  //  ii  d—  n«< 

rmmck  tu  •(  Im««  tS  dmy  Uff  thm  dmtm  •# 

<••••.  it  war  *•  ««•!•«•. 
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FBIZE  LETTER 

Brightening  the  Background 


MBS.  H.  H.  HUDOINS. 

When  I  first  moved  to  the  farm  from 
the  city,  I   found  the  house  sadly  in 
heed  of  having  something  done  to  make 
the  walls  more  pleasant.     They  were 
low-pitched,  stained  and  badly  cracked. 
But  for  the  last  I  should  have  used  I 
kalsomine  or  some  of  the  other  prepar- 1 
ations  of  that  nature,  but  decided  that 
wallpaper,  like  charity,  would  cover  a 
multitude  of  faults,  so  determined  to 
paper  them.     As  there  was  no  paper- 
hanger  convenient,  and  to  get  one  from 
the  city  would  prove  rather  expensive, 
my  husband  and  I  determined  to  do  it 
ourselves.    As  we  were  new  to  the  busi- 
ness,  we   chose  neat   but   inexpensive 
papers  for  our  first  trial.     The  first  I 
put   up   remained   for   at   least   three 
weeks,  and  then  one  morning  I  walked 
into    the    nursery   to    find    the    entire 
walls  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
It  had  all  come  off  in  one  large  sheet. 
I  asked  everyone  who  knew  anything 
about  wallpaper   and    also   sent   to   a 
mall  order  house  for  directions  about 
preparing  the  walls,  and  the  combined 
advice    led    to    very    pleasant    results. 
First  we  rubbed  and  scraped  off  all  the 
whitewash  we  could,  then  we  washed 
the  walls  with  strong  vinegar,  wiping 
them  off  with  a  cloth  as  if  wiping  up 
a  floor,  then  with  a  paint  brush  we 
applied  a  glue  sizing  made  of  carpen- 
ter's glue  mixed  In  the  proportion  of  a 
pound  to  about  six  or  eight  quarts  of 
water.     When    that    was   dry    I    took 
strips  of  old  sheets,  and  dipping  them 
Into    the   paste   carefully    covered    all 
cracks  in  wall  and  ceiling.    I  was  then 
ready  to  begin  my  work  properly.  The 
walls  being  low,  we  selected  a  narrow 
border,    and    for    the    hall    a    striped 
paper  which  gave  a  higher  effect;  for 
the  sleeping  rooms  a  light  gray  back- 
ground with  a  little  vine  of  green,  pink 
and  white,  which  was  yery  restful  to 
the  eye.    The  dining  room  was  papered 
in  tile  effect,  and  when  completed  we 
bad  a  home  that  was  not  only  attractive 
and  home-like,  but  one  that  was  not  ex- 
pensive.    Whenever  the  paper  would 
become  soiled  we  would  renew,  which 
could  not  have  been  done  had  we  se- 
lected an  expensive  paper  at  first 
Virginia. 


from  the  outside  doors,  and   a  large 
window    was    cut    and    covered    with 
screen  wire,  on  the  side  opposite  the 
winter  kitchen.       On  this  side  of  the 
room  near  the  screened  window  we  put 
the  stove.      The  air  blowing  through 
from  the  opposite  outside  doors  on  the 
side  of  the  stove  next  to  the  winter 
kitchen,  kept  all  the  heat  away  from 
the  rest  of  the  house,  making  it  so  cool 
and   delightful   that   neighbors   would 
ask,  "How  do  you  keep  so  cool  when 
our    house    is    just    unbearable    with 
heat?"    But  when  they  had  been  a  few 
minutes  in  the  room  where  the  cook 
stove  was  they  understood.    It  was  so 
nice  and  breezy  that  no  matter  how  hot 
a  fire  we  had  it  was  really  delightful 
to  work  there,  and  the  men  enjoyed  the 
nice,  cool  eating  room.  We  all  think  the 
summer    kitchen    is    as    good    as    a 
screened  porch.  New  York. 
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PBIZE  LETTER 

A  Summer  Kitchen 

IDA  S.  BLOTIL 


There  l8  one  convenience  In  our  home 
that  maJces  It  more  "homey"  than  all 
the  rest.  That  is  a  summer  kitchen. 
Our  house,  like  many  other  farm 
houses,  does  not  have  a  porch  at  the 
back  of  It — only  a  woodshed  consider- 
ably longer  than  it  Is  wide. 

As  we  could  not  affotd  to  build  a 
Bcreen  porch,  a  number  of  years  ago  we 
made  part  of  the  woodshed  into  a  sum- 
mer kitchen.  A  door  opened  out  of  the 
pouth  end  of  the  woodshed,  and  one 
opposite  it  in  the  north  end.  These 
doors  were  on  the  side  of  the  shed  near 
the  rest  of  the  house,  and  on  this  side 
a  door  opened  into  the  winter  kitciien— 
which  we  use  for  a  dining  room  in  the 
summer  time— midway  between  the 
two  outside  doors.  We  divided  the 
Bhed  with  a  board  partition,  using  one 
Bide  for  the  summer  kitchen,  the  other 
for  wood.  A  door  was  made  in  this 
partition  to  let  the  breeze  blow  through 


PBIZE  LETTER 

Family  Night"  and  "Visitors' 
Night" 

MBS.  HA.TTIE  HALL. 

"Family  night"  has  been  a  decided 
success  in  our  home,  toward   making 
home  the  real  attraction  that  it  should 
be  to  old  and  young.     EJach  member 
has  a  part-  all  become  interested.  One 
evening  a  week  is  planned  for  by  some 
member  of  the  family,  chosen  by  all, 
to  have  entire  charge  of  a  little  enter- 
tainment.     Father    has    the    old-time 
songs,    mother    poems,    guessing    con- 
tests;    popcorn,     taffy,    fudge,    apple 
roasting  follow  in  winter  months.  The 
young  people  plan  charades  and  play- 
lets,   or    make    an    exhibit    of    school 
work.     A  bulletin  board  In  the  dining 
room  has  placed  upon  It  the  school  re- 
ports,   of   Interest   to    all.     Announce- 
ment of  church  entertainments,  base- 
ball games,  the  Sunday  School  picnic 
date  (of  vital  Interest).    All  may  seem 
commonplace,  but  it  is  a  tie  that  binds 
family  life  together,  and  "home"  is  the 
foundation  of  the  nation. 

The  winter  months  pass  more  pleas- 
antly, as  a  little  program  is  always  be- 
ing planned  for.  The  Sunday  evening 
lunch  Is  prepared  and  served  by  the 
younger  members  of  the  family,  giving 
father  and  mother  an  hour  together 
while  the  clearing  away  process  is  in 
order.  Tfcen  all  go  to  a  church  service 
or  enjoy  a  sing  at  home. 

"Visitors'  night"  once  a  month  is  a 
decided  feature  when  a  friend— neigh- 
bor or  schoolmate — can  be  invited  in 
to  share  the  good  cheer  and  real  hos- 
pitality be  exemplified.  The  young  peo- 
ple are  taught  to  entertain  simply,  to 
enjoy  real  'wholesome  pleasure— the 
family  circle  widened  and  strength- 
ened. ^^  ^orfc. 


selves,  and  also  piped  the  water  from 
a  spring  to  house  and  barn.  These 
alone  make  a  big  difference  in  appear- 
ance, and  also  make  work  easier.  We 
have  also  torn  away  several  old  build- 
ings that  were  entirely  useless.  They 
were  the  first  thing  noticed  by  anyone 
who  passed,  and  also  an  eyesore  to 
ourselves. 

We  could  not  afford  an  expensive 
light  system,  so  we  got  a  gasoline  lamp 
and  think  it  just  fine.  It  gives  a  good 
light  at  a  small  cost.  I  purchased  an 
oil  stove  several  years  ago  at  a  public 
sale,  for  fifty  cents,  and  it  is  still  work- 
ing well.  A  home-made  fireless  cooker 
can  be  made  at  home  with  practically 
no  expense  whatever,  and  saves  fuel 

and  time. 

My  husband  is  quite  handy  with  car- 
penters' tools.  He  has  made  a 
library  table  for  our  living  room;  a 
porch  swing,  magazine  stand,  flower 
stands,  and  other  small  pieces  that  are 
quite  as  good  as  bought  ones. 

Everyone  can  have  flowers  and  there 
Is  nothing  that  brightens  up  the  home 
and  surroundings  at  so  little  expense. 
I   prefer   the   hardy   plants,   especially 
with    children,    as    they    require    less 
work  and  are  so  beautiful;  roses,  paeo- 
nles  and  many  others  are  easily  grown. 
Scarlet  sage  and  asters  seem  to  me  to 
take  first  place  among  the  annuals  and 
bloom  until  frost.     A  flower  box  along 
the  porch  is  easily  made  and  is  worth 
many  times  its  cost.    A  nice  lawn  with 
shade  trees  adds  greatly  to  appearances 
and   help   to  keep   the  house   cool  in 
summer. 

We  must  try  to  find  ways  to  make  our 
home  "homey"  if  we  would  keep  our 
children  on  the  farm  after  they  grow 
up.  And  after  all,  aren't  they  the  most 
important  part  of  our  home,  anyway? 
Pennsylvania. 


Auto  Owners 

WAMTEOr 

To  introduce  the  best  auto- 
mobile tires  in  the  world. 
Made  under  our  new  and  ex- 
clusive Internal  Hydraulic 
Expansion  Process  that  elimi- 
nates Wow-(Wl— Stone.Bnu««-- 
Ri-  Cat  and  enables  us  to  sell 
our  tires  under  a 

10,000  MILE 
GUARANTEE 

We  want  •■  M^*  i"  every 

community  to  use  and  intro- 
duce these  wonderful  tires  at 
our  astonishingly  low  prices 
to  all  motor  car  owners. 

FREETIRESforYOUROWNCAR 

to  a  representative  in  each  community- 
Write  for  booklet  fully  describm^  this  new 
process  and  explaining  our  amazing  intro- 
ductory offer  to  owner  agents. 

Hydro-United  Tire  Co. 

^T;  3  PHILADELPHIA.  PA^ 


PBIZE  LETTER 

A  Homey  Home  on  Little 
Money 

MBS.  H.  B.  BEA.CH. 

If  one  has  plenty  of  money  it  seems 
to  me  a  small  matter  to  make  the  home 
beautiful  and  convenient.  But  when 
prices  are  so  high  we  poor  folks  must 
try  to  qpd  ways  to  beautify  the  home 
on  as  little  as  possible.  Having  just 
bought  a  farm  a  little  more  than  a  year 
ago,  and  having  a  large  debt  on  our 
hands,  we  have  not  been  able  to  add 
many  conveniences  yet.  We  painted 
the  house,  doing  the  work  entirely  our- 


Keep  it  Cool  in  Summer 

(Conclfkded  from  pftge229) 

thrown  up  or  entirely  removed  without 
admitting  flies.  We  prefer  this  plan, 
even  to  removable  sliding  screens,  of 
which  we  have  only  two  or  three. 

When  It  Is  very  hot  we  never  have 
a  flre  In  the  wood  stove  at  all.    I  could 
not  always  fry  cakes  for  breakfast  over 
my  oil  stove,  but  I  am  used  to  it  now 
and  it  works  very  nicely.    I  have  a  new 
6-quart   aluminum   kettle  with   a   per- 
forated dish  to  fit  Inside  for  a  steamer, 
and  another,  unperforated,  to  use  as  a 
double  boiler,  so  that  I  can  cook  as 
many  as  four  articles  over  one  burner, 
if  necessary.    I  boil  potatoes  In  the  ket- 
tle, steam  or  otherwise  cook  anything 
desired  in  the  extra  compartment;  use 
a  common  steamer  on  top  as  on  any 
kettle  and  scald  a  pan  of  cotUge  cheese 
above  the  steamer.    It  Is  Ideal  to  keep 
a  meal  warm  In  case  It  has  to  wait  a 
long  time,  too. 

It  surely  pays  to  gWe  pleiity  of 
thought  to  these  things,  because  fuel 
is  expensive,  besides  being  unendurably 
uncomfortable  on  very  hot  days,  and  a 
little  expense  and  much  forethought 
keeps  most  of  the  heat  outside. 

New  York. 


The  average  for  tlie  fertilized  but 
unllmed  corn  for  the  past  19  years  at 
the  Ohio  station  has  been  42  bushels, 
while  the  average  yield  for  the  limed 
and  fertilized  land  has  been  advanced 
to  49  bushels. 


\  Good  Used  Ca 

Come  to  the  Roman 

The  Roman  guarantee  the  lowest  price* 

lln    the   country    for   a   good,    flrst-class, 

'  reliable,  used  car.  You  get  here  what  you 

want  and  when  you  buy  from  us  you  are 

sure  that  the  car  you  get  li  right. 

1000  Autos  $300  up 

Sund  today  for  our  cmtalog 

It  !■  full  of  valuable  Information  for 
th«  man  who  expects  to  buy  a  car  and 
wants  to  save  real  money.  Batlsfactlon 
guaranteed. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

231  N.  Broad  Street,  PhiUdelpkia,  Pa. 
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SMASHED 

On  ReoonatructMl  Tlrea  I 

Superior  Super- fabric  TIrs.  bull?  of  3  ply  oi  extra 
fal)rlc  ami  absolutely  b"*"'*"'***  ^Ot  Mee 
miles  wear,  and  now  sold  at  tbese 

Amazingly  Low  Price* 


SiM  Tir*  Tub* 
30x8  .46.5n.f2.25 
30x8>^..  6..V)..  2.85 
32x3^i..  7.50..  Z  46 
81x4  ..  e.M)..  166 
32x4  ..  8.75..  2.70 
33x4    ..  9.00..  2.76 


SiM  Tira  Tab* 
84x4  .4  9.25.12.85 
84x4S..  10  75..  3.U) 
85X4H  ■  11  00  SI* 
8«x4>k~  IIM.  8.26 
85x6  ..  12.25..  8.45 
87x6    ..  12.76..  8.60 


Reliner  Free 

SUt«  whether  yo«  w»nt  rtr»i»ht  fid*  ©r 
clinch.r,  pUIn  or  non-ikM.  8«nd  |3  00  dp. 
potit  for  ••ch  tire;  $1.00  deposit  on  tub«»; 
h»l«nc«  C  O.  D  ,  Mbject  to  •i»ni.ii»tio«.  or 
6%  diteoont  if  full  wnoant  if  eent  with 
order.  _ 

SUPERIOR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 
Dept.  744.  t33 1st  Ave..  N.Y.  City. 


LARGEST  AUTO  WRECKERS 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

New  and  Used  Parts 
For  aU  Cars 

At  a  diaconnt  of  30  to  75  per  cent. 

Mail  orders  promptly  attended   to.    OTsrland 
and  Btudebaksr  parts  a  specialty. 

OBEBNB  AVTO  AMD   PASTS  CO. 
••S  H.  BlTOr  •».,        Wllk««>l 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  "^^-*"^^'^ 


ATTRACTS  AND  KILLS 
ALX.  FLIES.  Nsat. 
clean  .om«inetitalyeo»« 
Tenient,  cbaap.  Last* 
all  s«aKm.  Ilad*  of 
metal,  can't  spiB  or 
tipover  ;  will  not  soa 
or  injore  anythtec. 
Goaranteed  •ffeetiY*. 

6  by  RXPRBBS. 
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prepaid,  ll.S. 

HAROLD  80MJEKS.  IM  D«  lUlb  Ats.,  Brooklyn.  N.  T. 


IF  YOU  WANT  ^p^'Jiin^rwrt^Sf/'"" 

JOBM  J.  Black,  imh  Strtst.  Clilpp«w»  rails,  Wto. 
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August  Garden  Notes 


W.  p.  MASSBY 


My  late  Irish  potatoes  were  planted 
July  16th.  I  usually  plant  at  this  time 
Bome  one  of  the  early  varieties  which 
have  been  kept  over  in  cold  storage. 
These  make  a  good  fall  crop  and  the 
best  of  seed  potatoes  for  the  spring 
planting.  But  this  season  the  seedsmen 
were  cleaned  out  of  this  class  of  seed 
and  I  had  to  plant  simply  for  the  win- 
ter table  use  the  old  Peachblow. 

My  early  potatoes  were  of  the  Bovee 
variety.  This,  too,  is  an  old  sort  but 
a  good  and  productive  one.  On  the 
Delaware-Maryland  Peninsula  the  pota- 
to planting  can  be  continued  to  the  first 
of  August. 

I  still  intend  to  plant  some  of  this 
Bummer's  seed  potatoes  to  grow  a  sec- 
ond crop  for  spring  seed.  Will  spread 
the  potatoes  out  on  the  grass  and  cover 
them  with  old  pea  vines  after  cutting 
In  half.  Then,  as  the  early  roasting 
ears  are  oft  the  stalks  the  corn  stalks 
will  be  pulled  up  and  that  space  used 
for  planting  these  as  they  show  signs 
of  sprouting.  These  will  grow  till  cut 
down  by  frost  and  will  not  make  very 
large  potatoes,  but  will  make  excellent 
Beed  for  the  spring  planting. 

In  fact,  the  northern  growers  are  get- 
ting much  interested  in  the  second 
crop  seed  potatoes,  as  they  find  that 
they  make  a  more  healthy  growth  and 
a  larger  yield  than  the  Maine  seed.  One 
grower  in  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  wrote 
me  that  the  southern  seed  made  double 
the  crop  of  the  Maine  seed,  and  another 
New  Jerseyman  wrote  recently  that  he 
wants  to  secure  150  bushels  for  next 
spring's  planting,  and  wants  to  get  and 
store  them  this  fall. 

Thirty  years  ago,  when  I  was  con- 
nected  with  the  Experiment  Station  in 
North  Carolina,  I  reported  that  I  had 
found  the  southern  second  crop  seed 
potatoes  gave  a  better  crop  than  the 
northern  seed.     Other  stations  In  the 
North  seemed  to  doubt  it.     I  made  an 
arrangement  for  a  competitive  experi- 
ment with  the  New  York  Cornell  Sta- 
tion and  the  Maine  Station.    They  were 
to  send  me  Early  Rose  potatoes  grown 
by  them  and  I  was  to  plant  them  in 
separate  plats.     From  these  I  was  to 
grow  some  second   crop  seed.     These 
were  to  be  planted  in  North  Carolina. 
New  York  and  Maine  alongside  of  more 
seed  from  New  York  and  Maine.    That 
summer     1     photographed     adjoining 
rows  showing  the  manner  of  growth 
of  the  two.    My  second  crop  seed  grew 
with  a  strong  ventral  stalk,  while  the 
northern  seed  grew  a  bunch  of  stems. 
Then  at  maturity  I  dug  15  hills  of  each, 
piled  them  up  and  photographed  them. 
The  northern  folks  stopped  sending  me 
their  seed  then.       One  distinguishing 
feature  is  the  manner  of  growth.    The 
northern  potatoes  are  dug  far  earlier 
than  our  late  crop,  and  they  inevitably 
sprout  In  the  cellar,  and  the  sprouts  are 
rubbed  off  before  shipping  South.  Then 
they  grow  from  a  lot  of  lateral  buds.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  southern  potatoes 
are  seldom  dug  before  December  and  are 
again  planted  in  February.     They  are 
slower  to  start  than  the  northern  potar 
toes,  but  they  grow  with  the  strong 
terminal  bud,  for  they  never  sprout  in 
Btorage.    Anyone  accustomed  to  potato 
growing  will  know  that  a  potato  plant 
growing  with  one  strong  stem  will  al- 
ways make  a  better  crop  than  a  plant 


which  grows  from  a  cluster  of  stems. 
The  past  two  seasons  our  truck  farm- 
ers here  (Maryland)  have  been  grow- 
ing a  summer  squash  they  call  Italian. 
It  is  cucumber-shaped  and  dark  green 
in  color  with  light  stripes.  It  seems 
that  it  is  not  yet  well  fixed  in  habit 
Most  of  the  plants  are  of  the  bush 
habit,  but  now  and  then  one  will  strike 
out  and  run  worse  than  a  pumpkin. 
Then,  too,  some  come  out  of  color,  or 
pale  greenish  white,  like  the  old  Patty 


a  radish  and  last  but  a  comparatively 
short  time  without  getting  pithy.  There 
is  an  old  turnip  with  growth  similar  to 
a  rutabaga,  which  I  found  years  ago 
to  be  the  sweetest  of  turnips.  "We  then 
called  it  Long  White  French,  and  some 
called  it  White  Rock  and  some  Sugar 
turnip.  Sown  as  early  as  practicable  in 
August  or  late  July,  in  rows  well  fertil- 
ized, this  variety  will  make  fine  roots. 
It  is  a  very  hard-fleshed  turnip  and 
keeps  in  winter  easily  put  In  a  heap 
and  covered  with  earth,  or  here  can  be 
left  out  and  covered  with  pine  needles. 
For  sowing  in  August  there  are  two 


WHERE  THE  SWEET  CLOVER  GROWS 

BDOAR  t.  VINCENT 

WHERE  the  seed  came  from  that  brought  that  sweet  white  clover  into 
the  hilltop  pasture,  I  never  knew.  The  land  had  been  covered  with 
brush  and  briars,  so  thick  that  neither  cow  nor  sheep  could  find  a  spear 
of  grass  there  to  eat;  only  leaves  of  sapling  and  thomset  bush  grew 
for  their  daily  sustenance. 

But  we  cut  the  brush  off  clean,  piled  it,  made  wood  of  the  little  tree 
trunks  and  burned  the  rest,  and  went  away,  never  thinking  but  that  we 
would  be  compelled  to  sow  seed  on  the  ground  if  we  were  ever  to  see  gra^ss 
grow  for  the  friends  of  the  field.  And  lo!  in  a  little  while  there  was  the 
beautiful  white  clover,  growing  right  where  the  brush  and  the  weeds  and 
the  briars  had  been.  It  seemed  a  mystery,  one  of  the  secrets  nature  seems 
to  like  to  keep  all  her  own.  How  could  it  be  that  clover  should  grow  in 
such  a  forbidding  place?    So  we  puzzled  over  it. 

But  now  of  one  thing  I  am  sure.  Some  time  or  other  in  the  past,  white 
clover  must  have  grown  in  that  field.  Ripening,  it  dropped  its  tiny  seeds. 
Wind  swept  the  dust  over  them.  Deep  buried  they  lay  until  something 
happened  to  bring  them  to  life.  That  something  was  the  work  we  did 
with  ax  and  scythe,  clearing  away  the  foul  stuff  that  had  grown  aboye 
them  BO  long.  Then  the  sunshine  warmed  those  tiny  seeds;  the  dews  and 
the  soft  showers  moistened  the  germs  which  had  been  dormant  so  long. 
Up  they  sprang,  fresh,  radiant,  beautiful,  to  take  their  part  in  the  life 

of  their  day.  ^  , 

It  is  like  that  sometimes  in  the  life  of  a  man.  For  years  he  may  show 
little  or  no  rlgn  of  living  the  good,  clean,  right  life.  We  are  pained  at  his 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  value  of  their  living.  Then  something  stirs  in 
the  heart  of  that  man.  and  he  rises  out  of  the  shadows  to  be  in  God's  pure 
sunshine  and  to  serve  the  rest  of  his  days.    And  we  wonder  how  it  is. 

Go  back  through  the  years.  Once  a  mother  held  the  boy  between  her 
knees  and  whispered  into  his  ear«»  the  story  of  Jesus.  Or  was  it  some  good 
friend  who  leaned  down  over  the  lad  and  told  him  how  the  love  of  God  fol- 
lows the  trusting  heart  to  the  end?  Somewhere,  some  time,  we  may  not 
know  when  nor  where,  the  seed  was  sown  which  later  bore  such  good  fruit. 
Here  is  a  blessed  truth  for  us  all.  As  we  go  along  life's  way,  some  kind 
of  seed  we  are  sowing.  In  the  heart  of  some  boy  or  girl,  some  man  of 
older  growth,  the  words  we  speak,  the  deeds  we  do  are  finding  lodgment 
and  one  day  will  leap  into  new  life.    . 

Weeds  and  briars  may  grow  above  the  couch  where  the  kindly  word  we 
spoke  lies  sleeping;. mosses  and  worthless  shrubs  may  hide  it  for  a  time. 
In  God's  own  time  it  will  come  to  the  light  again;  for  God  has  been  watch- 
ing over  it  and  He  will  not  let  It  die  unblessed. 

But  we  have  no  opportunity,  so  we  say.  How  can  we  do  anything  that 
will  help  another  in  the  days  to  come?  I>et'8  not  worry  over  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity God  will  see  to  it  that  we  have  our  chance.  Only  let  us  be  wise 
enough  to  see  and  to  recognize  the  privilege  that  has  been  thrown  in  our 

^  And  He  who  sends  the  opportunity  will  take  care  of  all  the  rest  All  we 
need  to  do  Is  to  sow  the  seed  and  go  on  our  way.  We  may  never  see  the 
flower  that  springs;  no  sign  of  fruit  may  rejoice  our  sight  now;  but  her^ 
after,  some  time  we  shall  know  and  be  happy  because  of  the  work  we 
have  done.  


far  better  than  the  early  crop  and  will 
make  healthy  potatoes  for  bedding. 
This  season  I  note  that  some  of  our 
growers  were  setting  cuttings  by  tho 
middle  of  July.  I  rather  expect  they 
will  find  these  to  make  table  potatoes 
rather  than  bedding  slips.  A  few  years 
ago  one  large  grower  here  had  3,000 
bushels  of  marketable  potatoes  from 
cuttings  in  a  late  favorable  season. 

Plant  now  an  abundance  of  Red  Val- 
entine beans  for  canning  or  putting 
down  in  brine  for  the  winter.  It  is 
very  easy  to  put  them  in  stone  Jars 
with  a  strong  brine  and  weight  to  keep 
them  under  the  brine.  Then  in  winter 
they  can  be  taken  out  and  soaked  over 
night  and  will  be  found  excellent.  Can- 
ning is  also  good,  but  this  season  cans 
are  not  to  be  had  and  they  will  have  to 
be  canned  in  glass  Jars. 
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Summer  DeUwenr 
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Start-Pull  to  stop.  Any  apeed  yoa  want 
InBtartinRoratopplns.  AfastcutttoBOuU 
fit  with  Wffh  V03rtir*-^«9ia^vM.C^hw 
BMrPaymmta.  Big  ekeolar  and  prieeiHt  Fres. 
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Pan,  but  still  of  the  elongated  shape. 
These  are  considered  sports  and  the 
striped  ones  are  preferred.  1  tried  them 
In  my  garden  last  summer,  but  got  hold 
of  the  running  sort,  and  it  spread  so 
that  it  was  a  nuisance  in  the  garden. 
This  year  I  went  back  to  the  Patty  Pan. 
But  the  Itellan  is  certainly  fine  in 
quality  and  our  growers  have  been  get- 
ting very  good  prices  for  them.  They 
can  be  grown  still  before  frost. 

In  early  August  it  is  well  to  sow  a 
few  seeds  of  the  Early  Milan  turnip 
for  fall  use.    These  grow  as  quickly  as 


varieties  of  turnips  I  have  found  good 
for  winter  use.  These  are  the  Golden 
Ball  and  the  Yellow  Aberdeen.  They 
should  be  sown  rather  early,  or  earlier 
than  the  strap-leaved  turnips.  To  my 
taste,  they  are  far  better  than  the  strap- 
leaved  ones. 

The  best  seed  potatoes  of  the  sweet 
potatoes  are  produced  by  making  cut- 
tings in  late  July  and  August  about 
two  feet  long.  Coil  these  on  the  hand 
and  insert  the  whole  coil  in  the  hill 
except  the  mere  growing  point.  These 
will  make  small  potatoes  that  will  keep 


Stock  Raising  In 

Western  Canada 

Is  ••  prof  ItabU  a«  grain  growing. 

Successes  as  wonderful  as  those  from  . 
growing  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  flax 
have  been  made  in  raising  HoraoSy 
Cattia,  Shaap  and  Hoga.  Bright, 
sunny  climate,  nutritious  grasses,  good 
water,  enormous  fodder  crops — these 
spell  success  to  the  farmer  and  stock 
raiser.  And  remember,  you  can  buy 
on  oaay  tarma 

Farm  Land  at 
$15  to  $30  an  Acre 

—land  equal  to  that  which  through  many  yearf 
hat  yielded  from  tO  to  45  bualiala  off  whoot 

to  the  aoro— grating  land  convenient  to  good 
I  Krain  farms  at  proportionately  low  pricet. 
These  lands  have  every  rural  conTenlence; 
fiood  schools,  churches,  roads,  telephones, 
etc,  dote  to  live  towns  and  good  markets. 

If  you  want  to  get  back  to  the  farm,  or  to  farm 
on t larger  scale  than  is  possible  underyour 
present  conditions,  Invoetlgate  what  Weet- 
mm  Oonada  has  to  offfoi'  yo«. 

For  illoatrsUd  Uterator*  wHh  naps  and  pwtiealw|i 
McwdiDf  rwloMd  railway  raUa.  loeatioa  oljmad, 
tut..  apply  to  P«vsrtB>sa(o(  iouBigrftttoa.  Ottawa, 
Canada,  <i| 

F.  A.  HARRISON 

200  N.  2nd  St.,      Harrlaburg,  Pa. 
C»B«dl«a  ClovontasoBit  Acoai 
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This  Year's  County  Fairs 


New  York 


COUNTY     PLACE 

Albany,  Altamont 
Allegany,  Angelica 
Allegany,  Cuba 
Allegany,   Wellsvllle 
Broome,  Whitney  Point 
Broome,  Blnghumton 
Cattaraugus,  Little  Valley 


DATD 

Sept.  21-28 

Sept.  21-24 

Sept.  14-17 

Sept.  28-Oct.   1 

Aug.  10-13 

Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Sept.  6-10 


Chautauqua,  Dunklrk-Fredonla      Sept.  iJlJ 

Chemung,   Elmlra  ^    ^"o^  oS 

Chenango,  Norwich  Aug.  24-27 

Chenango,   Afton  Sept.    14-17 

Clinton,    Plattfilturg  Sept.    6-10 

Columbia,  Chatham  ?®P*^^2'JA 

Cortland,  Cortland  Aug.  16-19 

Delaware,   Delhi  ,         „?^P'- .^X 

Delaware,  Walton  Aug.   31 -Sept.  3 

Dutchess,   Rhlnebeck  ^      °%*ul:^X 

Erie.  Hamburg  Sept.  27-Oct.  2 

Essex,   Westport  Aug.    24-27 

Franklin,  Malone  Sent.  14-17 

Pulton,    Johnstown  «  Sept.    1-4 

Genesee,  Bntavia  Sept.  21-25 

Greene,    Cairo  Aug.    17-19 

Herkimer,   Herkimer  Sept.  6-8 

Jefferson,  Watertown  ^  Sept.  7-10 

Jefferson,    Cape    Vincent  Sept.    14-17 

Lewis,  Lowvlfle  Aug.  31-Sept.  8 

Livingston,  Avon  Sept.  14-17 

Livingston,  Hemlock  Sept.  29-Oct    2 

Livingston,   Caledonia  Aug.  11-14 

Madison,  Brookfield  Sept.  6-9 

Madison,  De  Ruyter  Aug.  10-13 

Monroe,  Brockport  «Sept.  1-4 

Monroe,   Rochester  Sept.   6-11 

Montgomery,   Fonda  Sept.   6-9 

New   York,    New   York  Nov.    3-5 

Oneida,  Rome  Aug.^31-Sept.  3 

Oneida,   Vernon  Sent.   23-25 

Oneida,  Boonvllle  Sept.  6-10 

Ontario.   Canandaigua  Sept.   16-18 

Ontario,  Naples  Sept.  8-10 

Orange,    MIddletown  Aug.   17-20 

Orleans,    Albion  ^        Sept.    8-11 

Oswego,  Fulton  Aug.  3I-Sept.  3 

Oswego,  Sandy  Creek  Aug.  17-20 

Otsego,  Cooperstown  Sept.   1-3 

Otsego,  Morris  ^    ^*^*;«°»? 

Otsego,  Oneonta  Sept.  20-24 

Otsego,  Richfield  Springs  Sept.  27-30 

Sueens,  Mlneola  Sept.  21-2o 

ensselaer,  Nassau  Sept.   14-17 

St.  Lawrence,  Canton  Aug.  24-27 

8t.  Lawrence,  Ogdensburg  Aug.  31-Sept.  3 

St.  Lawrence,  (Jouvemeur  Aug.  17-20 

St.  Lawrence,  Potsdam  ,      Sept.  21-23 

Saratoga,  Ballston  Spa  Aug.  29-&.ept.  3 

Schoharie,    Coblesklll  Sept.    27-Oct.    1 

Schuyler.  Watklus  Sept.  14-1(> 

Seneca.  Waterloo  ^^ept.  21-23 
Steuben,   Bath           ^L^t*^'     Sept.    2«-Oct     1 

Steuben,  Hornell         ^  Aug.  31-Sept   3 

Hteuben,  Troupsburg  aS®P*\i"J!i 

Suffolk.   Rlverhcad  Sept.    14-17 

Sullivan,    Montlcello  Aug.    81-Sept.    d 

Ologa,  Owego  ^          Sept-  J-IO 

Tompkins,    Ithaca  Aug.   31  Sent.   3 

Tompkins.  Trumansburg  Aug.  24-27 

Ulster.   EllenvlUe  Aug.  24-27 

'Warren.    Warrensburg  Aug.    l<-20 

Waphington,  Hudson  Fall*  Aug.  24-27 

Washington,  Cambridge  Aug.  17-20 

Wayne.  Palmyra  Sept.  23-25 

Wyoming.  Warsaw  Aug.  24-27 

Wyoming.  Perry  Aug.  17-19 

yates.    Penn   Yan  Aug.   31-Sept.   3 

yates,  Dundee  9,^^M'\i 
New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse      Septl3-18 


Tioga,  Westfleld  Twp. 
Union,  Lewlsburg 
Venango,  Oil  City 
Warren,  Warren 
Washington.  Arden 
Washington.  Hurgettstown 
Washington,  West  Alexander 
Wayue.  Honesdale 
Wyoming,  Tunkhannock 
York,  Hanover 
York,  York 


Sept.  7-10 

Oct.  12-16 

Oct.  27-29 

Sept.  7-10 

Aug.  31-Sept.  3 

Sept.  28-30 

Sept.  14-16 

Oct.  5-8 

Sept.   14-17 

Sept.  21-24 

Oct.  5-8 


Grctting  Better  Pastures 


A.  E.  GRANTHAM 


Ohio 


Pennsylvania 


COUNTY     PLACE 

Allegheny,  Imperial 
Armstrong,  Apollo 
Armstrong.  Dayton 
Beaver.  J  u notion  Park 
Bedford.    Bedford 
Berks,  Reading 
Berks,  Kutztown 
Blair.  Altoona 
Bradford,    Townnda 
Bradford.   Athens 
Bradford.  Troy 
Butler,    Butler 
Butler,   Donegal   Twp. 
Butler,   North    Washington 
Cambria,    Carrolltown 
Carbon,   Lehlghton 
Chester,  West  Chester 
Clarion.  Clarion 
Clearfield,  Clearfield 


DATE 

Oct.  12-14 

Aug.   4-7 

Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Sept.  22-25 

Sept.    28-Ort.    1 

Sept.   14-18 

Aug.  24-28 

Sept.  21-24 

Aug.    31-Sept.    3 

Sept.  13-18 

Sept.   7-10 

Sept.   7-10 

Aug.    31-Sept.   3 

Sept.    14-17 

Sept.    14-17 

Sept.  30-Oct.   5 

Sept.  1-4 

Sept.  21-24 

Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Oct.    5-9 


COUNTY     PLACE 

Adams,  West  Union 
Allen,  Lima 
Ashtabula.   Jefferson 
Athens.  Athens 
Auglaize,  Wapakoneta 
Belmont.  St.  CInlrsvllle 
Brown,  Georgetown 
Butler,  Hamilton 
Carroll.  Carrollton 
Champaign,  Urbana 
Clark.  Springfield 
Clermont.  OwensvlUe 
Clinton.  Blanchester 
Columbiana,  Lisbon 
Coshocton,   Coshoctsn 
Crawford,  Bucyrus 
Cuyahoga,  Chagrin  Falls 
Darke,  Greenville 
Defiance,  Illcksvllle 
Erie,  Sandusky 
Fairfield,  Lancaster 
Fayette,  Washington  C.  H. 
Franklin,  Hllllard 
Fulton,  Wanseon 
Galia,  Galllpolls 
Geauga,  Burton 

Greene,  Xenla 

Geurnsey,  Old  Washington 

Hamilton.  Carthage 

Hanrook,  FIndlay 

Hardin,  Kenton 

Harrison,   Cadiz 

Henry. Napoleon 

Highland,  Ralnsboro 

Hocking,  Logan 

Jefferson,   Smlthfield 

Knox,  Mt.  Vernon 

Lake,   Palnesvllle 

Lawrence.   Proctorville 

Licking.  Newark 

Logan.  Belief  on  talne 

Lorain,  Elyra 

Lucas,  Toledo 

Madison.  London 

Mahoning.   Canfleld 

Marlon,  Marlon 

Medina.   Medina 

Meigs,  Rock  Springs 

Mercer,  Cellna 

Miami.  Troy 

Monroe,  Woodsfleld 

Montgomery,  Dayton 

Morgan,  McConnelsvllle 

Morrow,   Mt.   G I  lead 

Muskingum,   ZanesvlUe 

Noble,   Caldwell 

Paulding.  Paulding 

Perry,   N.   Lexington 

Pickaway.  Clrcleville 

Pike,  Klketon 

Portage,  Ravenna 

Preble,   Eaton 

Putnam,    Ottawa- 
Richland,  Mansfield 

Sandusky,  Fremont 

Scioto,  LucasvlUo 

Seneca,  Tiffin 
Shelby,   Sidney 
Stark.  Canton 
Summit,  Akron 
Trumbull.  Warren 
Tuscaraw^as.  Dover 
Union.   Marysvllle 
Van  Wert.  Van  Wert 
Warren,  Lebanon 
Washington,  Marietta 
Wavne,   Wooster 
Williams.  Montpeller 
Wood,  Bowling  Green 
Wyandot,  Upper  Sandusky 


DATE 

Sept.  7-10 
Aug.  24-27 
Aug.   17-19 
Aug.  24-27 
Aug.  30-Sept.  3 
Oct.  5-8 
Oct.   5-8 
Oct.   5-9 
Sept.   28-Oct.   1 
Aug.  10-13 
Aug.  17-20 
Aug.   17-20 
Aug.  24-27 
Sept.  14-16 
Oct.    5-8 
Sept.  8-11 
Sept.   6-9 
Aug.  23-27 
Sept.  14-17 
Sept.  21-24 
Oct.  13-16 
Aug.  17-20 
Sept.   8-10 
Sept.  7-10 


Sept.   14-17 

Aug.  3-6 

Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Aug.  11-14 

Sept.  15-18 

Aug.   24-27 

Sept.    14-16 

Aug.  31-Sept.  3 


Sept. 
Aug 
Sept. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Bept 


22-24 
24  27 
15-18 
24-27 
^..  14-17 
28-Oct.  1 
Sept.  4-7 
Aug.  24-28 
Aug.  24-27 
Sept.  7-9 
Sept.  21-25 
Sept.  21-23 

Aug.  17-20 

Sept.  21-24 

Aug.  24-26 

Sept.  6-10 

Sept.  14-17 

Sept.    28-Oct.    1 

Aug.17-20 

Sept. 1-3 

Aug.   30-Sept.   3 

Sept   8-10 


Aug.   4-6 

Aug.  24-27 

Sept.   27-Oct.   1 

Sept.    28-Oct.    2 

Sept.  22-25 

Sept.  14-17 

Aug.  10-13 

Aug.  24-27 

Sept.    14-17 

Sept.  22-25 

Sept.   28-Oct.   1 

Aug.  31-8ept.  1 

Oct.  11-14 

Sept.   7-10 

Sept.  6-10 

Sept.  14-17 

Sept.  15-17 

Oct.   4-7 

Sept.  14-18 

Sept.  13-17 

Sept.  14-17 


Delaware 

Delaware  State  Fair.  Wilmington  Sept.  6-10 


Columbia,    Bloomsburg  «,  a     *  o 
Crawford.  Exposition  Park       A^8;,'^^:^*R*;2 

Crawford.  Tltusvllle  Sept.  14-17 

Elk,  St.  Marys  Sept.  21-23 

Erie.  Erie  4,"^v2?'?n 

Erie,  Wattsburg          ^  ^T^-ioiS 

Greene,  Cumberland  Twp  Oct.  12-15 

Greene.  Waynesburg  Aug.  24-27 

Huntingdon.   Alexandria  9i<^*^\.  ^5'J5 

Indiana.  Indiana  ^Sept    7-10 

Jefferson,  BrookvlUe  Sept.  14-17 

Jefferson,  Punxsutawney  4"*^!  ^2'7A 

Juniata,   Port  Royal  Sept.  7-10 
Lackawanna,  Clarks  Summit  _      8«pt._  7-11 


West   Virginia 


DATE 
Sept.  6-10 


COUNTY     PLACE 

W.  Va.  State  Fair,  Wheeling  ^ 

Mercer.    Bluefleld  «Sept.    «-10 

Harrison.    Clarksburg  Sept.    21-24 

Ritchie,   Pennsboro  Sept.  14-17 

Jefferson,  Shepherdstown  Aug.  31-Sept.  .3 

'    -■-   "+— *—  Sept.  2«-30 


Lewis,  Weston 


New  Jersey 


Lancaster,  I>ancaster 
Lawrence,  Pulaski 
Lebanon,   Lebanon 
Lebanon,   Lebanon 
Lehigh.    Allentown 
LuT.eme.  Dallas 
Lvcomlng.  Hughesville 
Mercer.  Stoneboro 
Monroe.  Stroudsburg 
Northampton.  Nazareth 
'Northumberland,  Milton 
Perry.  Newport 


Sept.  30-Oot.  1 

Aug.  17-19 

Aug.  31 -Sept.  3 

Dec.  3-4 

Sept.    20-25 

S'«pt.  21-24 

Oct.  19-22 

Sept.  27-30 

Sept.   6-10 

Sept.  14-18 

Oct.  12-15 

Sept.   14-17 


KllsdeIph'la."Byberry.  Phlla,  ^f^Pt^J-Jl 

Somersef,  Meyersdale  a-«*    J^  rSV  i 

Somerset,  Somerset  Sept-  28-Oct.   1 

S„lllvsn.  Fork«vllle  Sept    29-Oct.   1 

Susqueh-.nna.  Harford  Sept.  14-16 

Susquehanna,    Montrose  Sept   7-9 


COUNTY     PLACE 
Hunterdon.  Flemlngtwn 
Burlington.    Mt.    Holly 
Sussex,   Brancbvllle 
Morris,  Morrlstown 
Inter-State  Fair,  Trenton 
Cumberland.    Brldgeton 
Cape  May,  Cape  May  C. 


H. 


DATE 

Aug.  24-27 

Sept.    14-17 

Sept.   21-24 

Sept.  23-25 

Sept.  27-Oct.  1 

Sept.    1-2 

Undecided 


Maryland 


COUNTY     PLACE 

Frederick.   Frederick 
Dorchester.   Cambridge 
Montgomery.    Rockville 
Worcester.  Pocomoke  City 
State  Fair.   Tlraonlum 
Garrett.    Oakland 
Harford.   Bel   Air 
Baltimore.    White   Hall 


DATE 

Oct.  19-22 

Aug.   3-6 

Aug.    24-27 

Aug.  17-20 

ug.    31-Sept.    6 

lent.    28-Oct.    1 

Oct.   12-15 

Sept.    28-Oct.    2 


With   the   Increasing   cost   of  labor 
more  attention  will  be  given   by  the 
farmers  to  the  growing  of  grass,  either 
for  hay,  or  for  pasture.     The  farmer 
has  reached  a  point  when  he  is  going 
to  depend  more  largely  on  grass  as  a 
means  of  deriving  a  revenue  from  his 
land.    With  the  present  high  price  of 
labor,  and  the  difficulty  of  securing  it, 
the  land  owner  is  finding  it  more  profit- 
able to  keep  a  larger  proportion  of  his 
land   in    grass,    and    grow    more   live 
stock.    Whether  he  will  desire  to  finish 
oft  these  cattle  or  not  is  another  ques- 
tion.   He  is  almost  compelled  under  the 
present  conditions  to  adopt  a  method 
of  farming  whereby  the  necessity  for 
much  hired  labor  may  be  eliminated. 
This  means  a  considerable   departure 
from  his  former  methods  of  handling 
his  land. 

On  many  farms  the  number  of  live 
stock  Jcept  is  limited,  not  by  the  acres 
in  crops,  but  by  inability  of  the  owner 
to  provide  sufficient  pasture  during  the 
summer  months.       There  was  a  time 
when  the  number  of  cattle  kept  on  the 
farm  during  the  year  was  limited  by 
the  supply  of  winter  feed.     With  the 
advent  of  better  tillage  and  harvesting 
machinery,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
silo,  this  condition  has  been  reversed. 
This  has  paved  the  way  for  handling 
large  acreages  of  com,  and  has  provid- 
ed a  means  of  preserving  an  almost  un- 
limited quantity  of  succulent  feed  in 
the  form  of  silage,  to  be  used  during 
the  winter  months.     With  silage,  corn 
stover  and  mixed  hay  it  is  possible  on 
the  average  farm  to  carry  more  ani- 
mals through  the  winter  than  can  be 
supported  on  grass  in  the  summer.    Of 
course,  there  are  several  factors  that 
have  contributed  to  the  present  condi- 
tion. 

There  is  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
land  in  rotation  now  than  formerly, 
and  less  in  permanent  pasture.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  land  now  in  grass, 
either  in  rotation,  or  In  permanent  sod. 
is  not  yielding  as  it  did  formerly.  In 
other  words,  the  pastures  are  poorer, 
and  do  not  have  their  former  carrying 
capacity  for  stock.  Also,  a  large  part 
of  the  rotated  grass  is  cut  for  hay,  leav- 
ing only  a  portion  of  the  acreage  for 
pasture,  or,  in  many  cases,  the  rotated 
field  of  grass  is  cut  the  first  year  and 
pastured  the  second. 

With  the  present  economic  condi- 
tions the  question  of  more  and  better 
grass  becomes  a  vital  one.  The  wide- 
spread Interest  manifested  in  pure-bred 
beef  and  dairy  stock  means  that  great- 
er efforts  will  be  made  to  secure  more 
grass.  Reports  are  reaching  us  from 
many  states  that  on  account  of  the 
labor  shortage  farmers  are  leaving  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  land  In 
grass,  and  tilling  only  what  they  can 
with  the  help  they  have  at  their  dis- 
posal. While  this  leaves  a  larger  acre- 
age for  grass.  It  does  not  mean  «ood 
returns  will  be  secured  in  hay,  or  pas- 
ture. Our  poor  pasture  lands  have 
been  the  source  of  comment  by  those 
who  have  observed  widely.  They  cannot 
understand  why  we  produce  good  grain 
crops,  and  get  such  poor  results  in  the 
growing  of  grass. 

This  opens  the  question  that  has  con- 
cerned thoughtful  agriculturists  for 
some  time.    We  all  know  the  increas- 


ing difficulty  of  getting  a  stand  of  red 
clover.  We  appreciate  the  direful  re- 
sults which  are  in  store  for  us  when 
the  future  fertility  of  the  soil  is  con- 
sidered. After  all,  the  problem  of  how 
to  get  better  returns  from  our  grass 
lands  is  one  that  not  only  concerns  our 
present  economic  situation,  but  the 
more  fundamental  phases  of  a  thrifty 
live  stock  husbandry,  and  of  the  main- 
tenance of  soil  fertility. 

SOIL  PKEPARATION. 

This  Is  the  season   of  the  year  to 
seed   new   pastures  with  best   results, 
particularly  in  the  eastern  states.  Like- 
wise,   labor    Is    less    pressing    during 
August  than  at  other  times.     On  land 
of  moderate  fertility  it  is  difficult  to 
secure  a  good  stand  of  grass  unless  the 
soil    is    especially    prepared,    and    the 
grass  seeded  alone.    The  ground  should 
be  plowed  as  early  as  possible,  thor- 
oughly   worked    down   with    disk   and 
spiked  with  harrow.    At  intervals  of  a 
week  or  ten  days,  or  after  each  heavy 
rain,  the  surface  should  be  stirred  to 
a  depth  of  two  or  three  Inches  to  de* 
stroy  all  weeds  and  to  aid  in  conserving 
moisture. 

About  two  weeks  before  seeding  the 
land  should  receive  a  good  application 
of  lime,  either  as  prepared  or  in  the 
form  of  finely  ground  limestone,    ff  the 
limestone  is  used,  apply  twice  as  much 
per  acre  as  of  the  prepared,  or  burnt 
lime — one  ton   of  burnt  lime  or  two 
tons  of  the  ground  limestone  per  acre. 
This  should  be  worked  well  into  the 
soil  by  the  harrow.       The  care  with 
which  the  soil  is  handled  during  this 
period  has  much  to  do  with  the  suc- 
cess of  the  seeding.    The  aim  should  be 
to   get  the  soil   well   compacted,   free 
from  weeds,  and  with  a  shallow  soil 
mulch  one  or  two  inches  deep  at  the 
surface.      This   will    result   In   having 
sufficient  moisture  near  the  surface  to 
germinate  the  grass  seed  even  during  a 
dry  period. 

FEBTILIZCBS. 

Grass     seeded    In    the     late    isum* 
mer  or  early  fall  should  be  supplied 
with  sufficient  available  plant  food  to 
give  the  seeding  a  prompt  start,  and 
make  a  good  growth  before  winter  sets 
In.  The  success  of  the  seeding,  especial- 
ly with  respect  to  the  clover  contained 
In   the   mixture,  will   depend  on   how 
firmly  the   plants   become   established 
before  severe  freezing  occurs.    Just  be- 
fore seeding  apply  300  to  500  pounds 
of  a  fertilizer  analyzing  4  per  cent,  of 
ammonia.   10  per  cent,  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  3  per  cent,  of  potash.     This 
fertilizer  Is  desirable  on  average  soils, 
and  for  general  grass  mixtures  Includ- 
ing clover.     Where  stable  manure  is 
available,    and   the   seeding    is    to   be 
made  on  a  heavy  clay  soil,  an  applica- 
tion of  400  pounds  per  acre  of  a  mix- 
ture containing  2  per  cent,  of  nitrogen 
and  10  per  cent,  acid  phosphate  would 
prove  satisfactory.     Under  any  condi- 
tion some  available  nitrogen  should  be 
used  to  get  prompt  growth.     Any  fer^ 
tillzers  should  be  broadcasted  or  drilled 
and  carefully  harrowed  In  a  day  or  so 
before  seeding. 

GBASS    MIXTUBES. 

When  land  Is  to  be  used  only  two  or 
three  years  as  pasture,  those  plants 
should  be  selected  that  make  a  full 
growth  in  a  short  time,  such  as  red 
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and  alsike  clovers,  timothy,  red  top 
and  orchard  grass.  For  a  more  perma- 
nent pasture,  alfalfa,  Kentucky  blue 
grass  and  meadow  foxtail,  meadow  fes- 
cue and  Canadiaa  blue  grass  may  be 
added  to  the  above.  Usually  those  kinds 
are  selected  that  make  a  tall  growth, 
such  as  timothy,  red  top,  tall  fescue, 
alsike  and  red  clover.  In  seeding  per- 
manent pastures,  care  should  be  taken 
to  select  those  plants  that  will  combine 
to  give  more  or  less  continuous  growth 
through  the  season.  Some  should  ma- 
ture early  so  as  to  help  keep  the  weeds 
In  check,  while  others  should  aid  In 
making  a  close,  dense  turf. 

Where  the  land  is  to  be  cut  for  hay 
It   is   not   desirable   to   use  too   many 
kinds  of  grass  in  the  mixture.    The  fol- 
lowing mixtures  of  seeds  are  often  rec- 
ommended    in     permanent     pastures: 
Timothy,     8    pounds;     red    clover,    6 
pounds;    alsike,   3   pounds;    white  clo- 
ver,   1    to    2    pounds;    Kentucky    blue 
grass,    4    pounds;     meadow    fescue,    2 
pounds,  and  orchard  grass,  2  iwunds. 
For  land  of  ordinary  fertility  and  well 
drained,  this  mixture  will  give  satisfac- 
tory  results.     For   permanent  pasture 
on  wet  land,  alsike  clover,  8  pounds; 
red    top,    14    pounds;     perennial    rye 
grass,    12    pounds,    and    creeping    red 
grass,  6  pounds. 

For  permanent  pasture  on  light 
sandy  soil:  Red  top,  10  pounds;  white 
clover,  2  pounds,  red  fescue,  20  pounds, 
and  orchard  grass,  3  pounds.  For  per- 
manent pasture  on  very  poor  acid  soils 
where  it  is  not  practicable  to  lime: 
Timothy,  5  pounds;  alsike,  5  pounds, 
red  top,  3  pounds,  and  white  clover  2 
pounds.  For  re«eeding  old  pastures 
that  are  not  plowed  up,  use  timothy,  2 
to  3  pounds;  red  clover,  2  to  3  pounds; 
alsike,  1  pound ;  white  clover,  1  pound ; 
Kentucky  blue  grass,  4  pounds,  and 
meadow   fescue,   3  pounds. 

The    above    quantities   refer   to   the 
amount  per  acre. 

While    several    kinds    of    grass    are 
seeded   at  the   same   time,   it  will   be 
found  that  the  timothy,  red  clover  and 
alsike  clover  will  form  the  chief  pro- 
portion of  the  cutting  pasture  the  first 
year.     After  that  the  timothy  and  red 
clover  will  gradually  disappear,  leaving 
the  blue  grass  and  white  clover  in  the 
lead.    These  are  desirable  mixtures  to 
use  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  con- 
tinuous growth  of  grass  through  the 
season,  and  particularly  to  get  a  con- 
Bidtrable   growth  as  soon  as  possible. 
The    valuable    points    regarding    the 
qualities  of  some  of  these  less  known 
grasses  may  be  desirable.     Red  top  is 
not  esteemed  highly  as  a  hay  grass,  but 
plays  a  useful  part  because  It  grows  on 
soils  on  which  timothy  will  not  grow; 
particularly  on  wet  or  acid  soils  low 
In  plant  food.    It  produces  hay  or  pas- 
ture the  year  after  being  sown. 

Tall    meadow    fescue    requires   good 
land   for   the   best   results.       It  takes 
about  three  years  to  form  a  good  sod, 
and  for  that  reaaon  is  adapted  only  to 
permanent  grass  land.     Orchard  grass 
gives  a  tall  growth,  and  does  best  on 
rich   soils,   but   makes   a   fair    growth 
on  any  soil.     It  has  the  disadvanUge 
of  growing  in  bunches  or  clumps,  mak- 
ing a  very  rough,  uneven  sod,  but  it 
has  the  advantage  of  producing  very 
early  spring  growth,  and  where  there  is 
more    or   less    shade.       Perennial    rye 
grass  does  best  on  stiff,  wet  soils,  par- 
llCUlarly  marshy  land.       It  is  chiefly 


valuable  as  a  pasture  grass.  Kentucky 
blue  grass  is  of  little  value  for  hay,  but 
produces  a  pasture  of  the  highest  qual- 
ity. It  is  not  usually  seeded  alone, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  requires  two 
to  three  years  to  reach  full  growth. 
It  makes  an  excellent  sod  on  lands  to 
which  it  is  adapted.  These  are  gener- 
ally clay  loams  plentifully  supplied 
with  lime  and  phosphoric  acid.  It  be- 
gins growing  early  in  the  season,  and 
develops  late  in  the  fall,  providing  it 
has  sufficient  moisture. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  grass, 
as  well  as  grain  crops,  require  fertil- 
izers and  care.  Much  better  crops  of 
hay  and  pasture  may  be  secured  by 
properly  top-dressing,  whether  with 
manure  or  commercial  fertilizer.  The 
chief  thing  is  to  get  a  good  stand  of 
grass,  and  then  through  top-dressing 
it  is  not  difficult  to  maintain  the  sod 
and  secure  a  good  yield. 

The  soil  Intended   for  grass  should 
be   plentifully   supplied   with   lime   In 
one  form  or  the  other.    This  is  not  only 
necessary  to  start  the  grass,  but  every 
three  or  four  years  the  permanent  mea- 
dows or  pastures  should  be  top-dressed 
with  lime.    Those  spots  that  show  the 
prevalence  of  moss  should  receive  an 
extra  application  of  lime.    Old  pastures 
may   be  renewed   by  top-dressing   the 
thinner  portions  of  the  field  with  stable 
manure,  and  with  200  to  300  pounds  of 
add  phosphate  per  acre  during  the  late 
winter  or  early  spring.    This,  together 
with  the  lime,  makes  conditions  favor- 
able for  a  better  stand  of  grass,  pro- 
viding   the   thinner    portions    are    re- 
seeded  from  time  to  time.     This  may 
be  done  by  scattering  the  grass  seed 
along   with   the   farm   manure,   or    in 
some   cases  by   sowing  the  seed,  and 
then  running  over  the  land  with  a  har- 
row.   It  is  a  good  plan  to  run  over  the 
pasture  field  with  a  spike-tooth  harrow 
late  in  the  fall  or  early  in  the  spring 
to  distribute  more  evenly  the  animal 
droppings.    After  top-dressing  with  ma- 
nure and  re-seedlng  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  go  over  with  a  mower  once  or 
twice   during    the    season    to    destroy 
weeds  before  they  can  go  to  seed.  There 
are  bound  to  be  some  weeds  that  are 
stimulated  by  the  application   of  ma- 
nure.    Where   the   grass   Is   quite  un- 
even and  the  land  lies  so  that  it  will 
permit  of  plowing,  often  the  best  thing 
to  do  Is  to  plow  the  land  and  re-seed 
entirely.     However,    where   much    ex- 
pense   Is    necessary,    care    should    be 
taken  that  the  land  is  well  fertilized  or 
manured,  so  that  the  grass  will  make  a 
good  growth  from  the  start. 
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Field  Notes 

A.  E.  GRANTHAM. 

Preparations     for     alfalfa     seeding 
should  now  be  under  way.    Proper  soil 
preparation  Is  one  of  the  biggest  items 
in  getting  a  successful  stand  of  alfalfa. 
I  have  seen  many  failures  which  were 
due  primarily  to  careless  methods  in 
fitting  the  soil.    Unless  the  soil  \€  put 
in  a  fine  condition  of  tilth  and  con- 
tains  a   fair   amount  of   moisture  at 
time  of  seeding,  the  stand  will  be  un- 
even and  the  growth  irregular.    By  the 
proper  handling  of  the  soil  there  will 
always  be  enough  moisture  to  bring 
up  the  alfalfa.     This  means  that  the 
land  must   be  plowed   early,   at  least 
four  to  six  weeks  before  seeding,  which 
should  be  made  from  the  20th  of  August 
to  the  10th  of  September.    The  ground 
should  be  plowed  at  once  and  put  in  a 
condition  suitable  for  seeding  to  wheat. 
This  presupposes  a  firm  seed  bed  with 
a  fine  surface  soil  mulch  one  or  two 
inches   deep.       Then,  with   a  disk  or 
spike-tooth    harrow    stir    the    surface 
every  week,  or  after  every  good  rain 
until  ready  to  seed.    This  practice  will 
result  In  a  uniform  seed  bed  and  keep 
the  moisture  near  the  surface,  so  that 
germination  will  take  place  promptly. 
These  operations  tend  to  promote  the 
release  of  plant  food  In  the  soil,  which 
win  assist  the  plants  in  getting  a  good 
start.    With  this  accomplished,  see  that 
the  soil   is  well  limed  a  week  before 
seeding  and  supplied  with  400  to  500 
pounds  of  a  high  grade  fertilizer  Just 
before  sowing.     With   inoculated   seed 
sown  at  the  rate  of  20  pounds  per  acre, 
good  results  should  follow.  '  * 


the  value  of  a  proposed  variety.  When 
we  consider  that  the  difference  in  yield 
between  two  varieties  on  the  same 
farm  and  during  the  same  season  will 
sometimes  amount  to  8  or  10  bushels 
per  acre,  or  a  difference  sufficiently 
large  to  pay  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of 
production,  the  importance  of  attention 
to  variety  In  wheat  is  apparent. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
SILOS 

4*x6"  Posts.  B<T6il- 
•d  Doors,  Iron  Lad> 
der,  selected  mate- 
rial, strong  hoops. 
A  Real  Silo. 
Oponing  Roof  (or 
a  full  Silo  without 
refilling. 

Ensilage    Cutters* 
Feed  Trucks, 
Wood  Tanks. 

WHts  tsr  estlsgus  ••< 
pHcss. 

E.  F.  SCHLICTER  CO. 
10S.1tthStPhlla.Pa. 


Well  h«tch«4.  wril  br*d.  from  bMt  bMvy 
•Cf  ttrkini  of  R*d*,  Rockt.  LcghonBi. 
WykDdotUf.  etc.  S«f«  d«UT«rj  «"»«*»" 
te»d.  Prepaid  to  your  door.    F«eB  BOOS. 

W.  F.  lUlfOt.  Bsz  4.  Frcnchtown.ll.  J. 


A  Practical  Idea 

(Concluded  from  pag*  t30) 

ers     and     looking     for     the     bright 
side     of     everything,     home     is     go- 
ing to     be  homier  for  us  and  those 
about     us.       To     offer     offence     for 
offence   never    gets    us   anything,   but 
only  makes  matters  worse,  whereas,  if 
we  can  do  a  good  deed  for  an  offence 
it  is  'going  to  win  the  one  who  has 
been  the  offending  party  and  bring  us 
happiness.      I    teach    my    children    of 
Jesus  and  of  His  goodness  to  us,  and 
pray  with  them,  and   I   am   sure   my 
children  are  happier  for  it  and  will  be 
better  men  and  women  than  if  raised 
without  this  teaching.    I  try  to  live  so 
that  they  can  see  Jesus  in  my  life. 
Pennsylvania. 


Crimson   clover   seed  will   be   some- 
what lower  this  season  than  it  has  been 
for  some  time.    This  is  due  to  the  large 
importation  of  seed  from  foreign  coun- 
tries.    In  fact,  the  prospects  of  a  high 
price  for  crimson  clover  seed  have  been 
so  poor  that  the  growers  of  Tennessee, 
where  the  bulk  of  home  grown  seed  Is 
produced,  did  not  save  their  usual  acre- 
age for  threshing.     Crimson  clover  is 
one  of  the  very  best  soil  Improvement 
crops  we  have,  and  at  present  prices  is 
the  cheapest  seed  to  sow  In  corn  or  to- 
matoes  for  a   winter   cover   crop.      A 
bushel  of  seed  will  sow  four  acres.    The 
manurial  value  of  the  clover,  if  turned 
under  next  May,  Is  equal  to  the  applica- 
tion of  6  to  8  tons  of  stable  manure 
per  acre.     The  cost  of  the  seed  and 
labor  of  seeding  per  acre  Is  less  than 
the  cost  and  application  of  three  tons 
of  manure. 

The   writer    Is   convinced   that    the 
selection  of  the  proper  variety  of  wheat 
Is  a  very   important  consideration  to 
the  wheat  grower.     After  conducting 
variety  tests  of  wheat  for  many  years 
it  was  very  clear  to  me  that  certain 
varieties  were  much  more  dependable 
year  after  year  than  others.    In  select- 
ing a  variety  of  seeding,  do  not  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  fact  that  somebody  got 
a  very  large  yield  the  past  season.  This 
may  mean  very  little,  as  the  season  and 
the  soil  may  have  been  unusually  favor- 
able.    Rather,  find  out  what  the  variety 
has  done  through  several  years  under 
varying  conditions  in  your  neighbor- 
hood.   Find  out  from  your  experiment 
station    what    they    know    about    the 
variety  you  want  to  sow.      Sometimes 
the  county  agent  can  give  you  the  ex- 
act   Information    you    want   regarding 


Baby  Chicks  of  Superior  Quality 

Why  buy  cheap  stock  when  our  price*  wlU  buy 
Quslity.  Record  Uyers.  Pure  bred  stock.  White 
Leghorns,  Brown  Le»horns,  flS.OO  per  too.  Anconat 
•20.00.  Postpaid.  Live  arrival  B'jaranteed.  tat.  iret. 
BuPBBioB  Best  Oradk  H atchbby, Climtow,  Mo. 

Hummar't  Famout  Chlokt  tZ  Shy%\7. 

Rock,  per  100,  $18.00:  R.  I.  Reds.  p«r  100.  |19.60;  a.  C. 
Brown  Leghorns,  per  100.  117.00;  8.  C.  White  Le«- 
horns.  per  100,  117.00;  8.  C.  M.  Anconas.  P"  100. 
•81.00;  each  week  delivery.  Live  arrival.  Prepaid. 
B.  b1  MUMMKB  a  CO.,  Freaclito wa.  It.  J. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Hay  and  all  farm  product!  wanted.  Dally  demand  at 
good  AiBB*  B  RDfl  32.1  N.  Front  Street, 
prices.    UlBBS  A  BKUit  phUadelphI*.  Brt.  \»U 

I?r\D  C  A I  17     All   varleUaa   ol   Bocka,  Beda, 
rUK  oJKMJLt    wyandottea,    Mlnorcai,   Mam 
burgs,  Anconas.  Orpingtons,  Langshans.  Brabmaa, 
leghorns,  Andalusia*,  turkeys,  duckt,  jreese.gulnaaj. 
PrTceslow.  BmlpM  H.  Kmfcy.  I^mJom'tHI*,  0> 

OA  DDCEHC    Poultry,  eggs,  baby  chicks.  pt(fOi»> 
yV  DKCElFS    dogs,     parroU.     ferrets.     Balglas 
Hares,  bargain  list  free;  60-paga  book  M  CMta. 
B«rK«7**  Ponitry  raraa,  T«\t»r^  Wm. 

Genuine 


Asp 


Name  **  Bayer"  means  genuine 
Say  **Bayer"— InsistI 


Say  "Bayer"  when  buying  Aspirin. 
Then  you  are  sure  of  getting  true  "Bayer 
Tablets  of  Aspirin" — genuine  Aspirin 
proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  lor  over  twenty  years.  Ac* 
cepi  only  an  unbroken  "Bayer  package" 
which  contains  proper  directions  io  relievo 
Headache,  Toothache,  Earache.  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Colds  and  Pain.  Handy  tin 
boxes  of  12  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug- 
gists also  sell  larger  "Bayer  packages." 
Aspirin  is  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufac- 
ture Monoaceticaoidester  of  Salicylicacid. 
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What  the  Tractor  is  Doing  for  Farmers 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

Wa  pay  92.00  for  lb*  bast,  %l.W  for  iba  next  bast  and  60  nanu  for  aacb  other  artluie  publiabad  In  our  Kz- 
parleace  Pool.  All  our  readers  are  Invited  to  contribute  their  experience  on  the  topic  under  discussion  and 
■nggeat  subjects  for  future  dlacoaalon.    Contributions  must  reach  us  lo  days  before  date  of  Issue. 


Tone  No.  1298,  Sept.  1. — Every  farmer 
throughout  the  land  knows  the  wastelul- 
ness  of  the  leaky  barnyurd,  yet,  strange 
to  say.  most  farmers  permit  this  leak  to 
^at  least  some  degree.  Perhaps  you  have 
had  some  experience  In  repairing  a  leaky 
bnruvard  by  Imlldlng  a  atone  wall  or  the 
use  of  concrete,  or  diverting  outside  drain- 


age.    If  so.  tell  us  briefly  how  you  did  It, 
the  cost  and  results. 

Topic  No.  1298.  Sept.  15. — Roofing  for  farm 
buildings.  What  kinds  have  you  used  and 
with  what  success?  What  Is  your  idea 
as  to  economy  in  roofing?  We  would  like 
to  hear  of  your  failures  as  well  as  your 
succenses,  as  we  stand  in  need  of  warning 
as  well  as  recommendation. 


S.  W.  D.,  Ethridge,  Tenn. — Fellows, 
when  do  you  run  your  tractor  for  plow- 
ing? When  it  is  muddy  and  water 
stands  in  holes?  Well,  I  guess  not. 
Although  this  is  possible,  we  do  not 
make  a  practice  of  it.  But  when  our 
smooth  land  waa  wet  I  went  into  a 
gravelly  field  that  was  rocky,  therefore 
drier.  When  a  stump  loomed  up  in 
my  way,  if  it  was  not  too  solid,  I  back- 
ed the  tractor  to  stump,  fastened  a 
chain  to  it,  and  out  came  Mr.  Stump. 
These  I  rolled  over  on  to  the  turned 
ground,  then,  when  through,  hauled 
stumps  away.  I  pulled  one  so  heavj-  I 
could  not  lift  it  alone. 

A  wagon,,  hauling  with  a  team  of 
mules  on  the  place,  got  mired  and 
couldn't  pull  out,  so  I  ran  little  Ford- 
son  down  and  brought  them  out  and 
they  went  along. 

When  they  were  delivering  the 
tractor  and  plows,  some  rough  road 
had  to  be  traveled  part  of  the  way,  and 
the  tractor  was  used  to  pull  truck  of 
Implements  out  of  bad  places.  It  did 
this  easily. 

Of  course,  the  tractor  is  useful  for 
many  things  I  have  not  tried  yet,  but 
for  what  I  have  done  I  would  hate  to 
do  without  it.  I  can  step  out  and  plow 
a  good  strip  before  breakfast;  can  plow 
right  up  to  meal  time  and  not  have  to 
take  out  my  team,  water,  feed  and  rest 
it.  So  much  time  can  be  saved  and  it 
is  not  getting  tired,  and  does  not  eat 
when  weather  is  unfavorable  to  work 
outside. 

W.  H.  T.,  Lima,  Pa.— We  do  not 
have  a  tractor,  but  I  have  been  very 
much  interested  in  watching  a  neigh- 
bor for  three  years,  operate  a  popular 
two-wheel  type  machine  (a  Moline).  It 
has  done  practically  everything  in  the 
field  a  team  of  horses  could,  and  han- 
dled many  belt  jobs  also.  It  plows  eight 
acres  a  day  at  an  average  cost,  accord- 
ing to  the  way  my  neighbor  figures  it, 
of  12.50  an  acre.  This  includes  three 
gallons  of  gasoline,  oil,  wage  of  opera- 
tor and  something  for  depreciation.  Of 
course,  it  pulls  two  14-inch  bottom 
plows  and  turns  the  soil  as  deep  as 
field  conditions  will  allow.  It  had  a 
good  test  this  year  pulling  a  mower 
through  some  alfalfa  which  a  good 
team  of  horses  could  hardly  handle. 
The  mower  choked  with  the  horses,  but 
the  tractor  went  right  through  with  a 
5-foot  cutter  bar  and  was  just  fine  at 
the  comers.  Hooked  to  the  binder  it 
far  surpasses  horses  and  it  worked 
very  satisfactorily  with  the  grain  drill. 
It  has  pulled  all  kinds  of  combinations 
of  harrows  at  a  great  saving  of  time 
and  man  power — two  of  the  biggest 
problems  on  the  farm  today. 

As  to  the  up-keep  of  this  tractor,  my 
neighbor  tells  me  it  figures  about  $40 
a  year.  Last  year  this  amount  includ- 
ed a  new  cylinder  casting  but  does  not 
Include  time  for  mechanics.  All  the 
tinkering  with  this  machine  was  done 
In  the  farm  shop  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  good  reason  why  the  ordinary  farm- 
er cannot  do  practically  all  the  repair 
work  on  his  tractor.  Time  lost  with  a 
machine  properly  looked  after  is  an 
unknown  fear,  according  to  my  obser- 
vation, and  if  this  man  had  to  return 
to  horses  he  could  hardly  get  along. 


B.  B.,  Tully,  N.  Y. — On  account  of 
the  acute  shortage  of  farm  laborers  a 
number  of  tractors  were  purchased  in 
this  vicinity  this  spring.    One  man  was 
able  to  finish   his  own   plowing  early 
enough  to  plow  quite  a  bit  on  the  farms 
of  two  of  our  adjacent  neighbors  who 
were    behind    with    their    work.       He 
plowed  about  five  acres  a  day  at  five 
dollars   per   acre,   and   did   good   work 
where  the  land  was  not  too  stony  or 
wet.     A  breakdown  caused  a  delay  of 
one  whole  day,  but  by  means  of  tele- 
phone and  motor  truck  the  local  agent 
was  able  to  make  repairs  quickly.    An- 
other neighbor  who  could   not   find  a 
hired    man    let   some   of   his   land   on 
shares  to  a  man  with  a  tractor,  who 
probably  would  not  have  taken  it  other- 
wise.   As  the  tractors  are  something  of 
an  innovation  in  this  neighborhood,  we 
have  not  seen  them  used  for  much  ex- 
cept plowing  and  harrowing,  but  they 
will  probably  be  used  more  extensively 
in  the  future  after  some  of  the  more 
skeptical  have  seen  them  tried  out. 

J.  W.  R.,  Carbondale,  W.  Va. — For 
the  benefit  of  those  who  are  contemplat- 
ing buying  a  tractor,  I  wisb>  to  give  a 
few  suggestions  from  my  experience 
and  those  of  some  of  my  neighbors. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  tractors  on 
the  market  today,  and  it  behooves  us 
to  first  know  who  stands  back  of  the 
guarantee,  for  this  we  expect  to  get 
with  the  machine.  LAst  spring  a  near- 
by neighbor  purchased  a  tractor  ( 1  will 
not  give  the  name  of  the  manufactur- 
er) and  for  a  while  it  did  good  ser- 
vice, but  by  and  by,  just  at  the  time 
of  the  rush  season.  It  began  to  give 
trouble.  The  lower  track  wheel  bear- 
ings begfin  to  cut  out  because  of  not 
being  properly  protected  from  grit  and 
dust.  In  addition,  the  connecting  rod 
bearings,  which  are  oiled  through  the 
crank  shaft  by  a  pump  that  is  easy 
to  become  choked  up,  burned  out.  He 
was  able  to  get  only  about  forty  days 
work  from  this  machine  during  the  en- 
tire suminer,  and  this  at  a  great  deal 
of  expense  for  costly  repairs. 

Thus  it  is  a  wise  plan  to  know  about 
the  service  back  of  a  tractor  before 
you  buy  it.  Does  the  company  stand 
back  of  their  tractor  to  the  extent  that 
they  will  furnish  repairs  free  for  a 
definite  period?  Or,  if  they  will  not  do 
this,  how  long  will  it  take  to  get  re- 
pair parts,  and  what  will  they  cost? 
Remember  that  a  repair  part  should 
not  cost  any  more  when  ordered  sepa- 
rately than  the  same  part  cost  when 
buying  it  in  the  new  machine,  for  it 
is  much  easier  to  tag  a  part  and  turn 
it  over  to  the  railroad  for  shipment 
than  to  fix  it  in  its  proper  place  in  the 
machine.  Some  manufacturers  do  this, 
while  others  charge  outrageous  prices 
for  separate  parts.  Be  careful  who  you 
deal  with.  It  isn't  so  much  what  you 
have  to  pay  for  repairs,  but  the  valua- 
ble time  you  lose. 


simply  can't  afford  to  drive  them  if  a 
tractor  is  available.  It  must  be  a  good 
tractor,  of  course.  One  exactly  like 
this  one  towed  several  automobiles 
around  in  the  snow  last  winter,  so  its 
activities  surely  are  not  confined  to 
planting  and  harvesting. 

We  intended  to  hire  buckwheat 
ground  fitted,  but  the  cost  whether  we 
did  it  ourselves  or  hired  it  done,  would 
be  greater  than  a  very  fair  crop  would 
bring  this  fall,  and  even  so,  there  are 
many  chances  of  disaster  before  har- 
vest, so  the  ground  is  lying  idle  while 
my  brother  works  out. 

The  neighl)or  who  owns  the  tractor 
we  use  seems  not  to  have  any  troubles 
— another  one  does,  but  his  tractor  is 


another  link  in  the  story  of  the  tractor. 

C.  C.  C,  Jr.,  Tenn  Laird,  Va.— While 
we  do  not  own  or  use  a  tractor,  I  see 
them  almost  in  daily  use  throughout 
this  section.  In  fact,  several  of  my 
nearest  neighbors  own  and  use  tractors 
of  various  makes.  I  must  admit  I  have 
been  deeply  interested  in  tractors  for  a 
number  of  years  and  have  carefully  ob- 
served their  conduct  in  this  section 
from  a  farmer's  viewpoint,  particularly 
those  of  my  near  neighbors,  which  I 
have  had  every  opportunity  to  get  on 
familiar  terms  with.  One  thing,  among 
several  others,  I  have  learned  about 
tractors  is  that  one  cannot  attach  too 

(Concluded  oa  p««e  239) 


Mrs.  H.  M.  A.,  Ashville,  N.  Y.— The 
tractor  is  a  very  useful  tool  here,  when 
it  pays  to  use  any  tool  at  all.  After 
careful  figuring,  we  hired  my  neigh- 
bor's tractor  to  prepare  a  part  of  the 
ground  for  the  early  crops,  and  by  so 
doing  got  ten  acres  of  oats  and  several 
acres  of  corn  in  good  season,  which 
would  otherwise  haw  been  rather  late, 
if  it  got  in  at  all,  and  would  have  pre- 
vented working  at  much  more  profita- 
ble work.  The  tractor  Is  new  this  sea- 
son; the  price  of  plowing  is  $5  per 
acre.  I  believe,  and,  of  course,  a  great 
variety  of  other  work  Is  done  with  the 
same  machine.  It  does  heavy  hauling 
on  the  road,  runs  the  disc  harrows 
round  and  round  a  plowed  field  at 
about  the  rate  an  auto  would  run 
around  a  race  track.  We  have  plenty 
of  horses,  and  so  have  our  neighbors, 
but  at  the  present  price  of  labor  one 


Strength 


Experience  of  over  forty  years 
has  developed  executive    ability. 
Scientific  advancement  has  brought 
the  telephone  from  a  crude  experi- 
ment to  one  of  the  most  perfected 
of  all  mechanical  devices.     Engi- 
neering has  mastered  countless 
problems  involved  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  service.     Construction  has 
carried  the  telephone  into  the  most 
remote  corners  of  the  country. 
Operative  skill  has  combined  the 
efforts  of  executives,  scientists,  en- 
^neers  and  commercial   manage- 
ment   These  with  vision  and  fore- 
sight are  the  powers  which  unite 
in  the  accomplishment  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  System. 

Working  in  the  closest  coopera- 
tion with  its  chiefs  is  the  nation- 


Drganization 

wide  organization  of  telephone 
employees.  Nothing  less  than  finest 
loyalty,  the  most  unriring  devotion, 
the  recognition  of  the  great  impor- 
tance of  their  work,  coupled  with 
a  fixed  determination  to  serve  faith- 
fully ;  nothing  less  than  this  unified 
strength  which  has  been  so  won- 
derfully  displayed  by  the  manage- 
ment and  employees  of  the  Bell 
telephone  could  have  carried  the 
system  through  the  years  of  strain 
which  began  with  the  war  and 
have  not  passed. 

Hardly  ever  has  public  service 
required  so  long  and  severe  a 
test  of  a  businesss  organization. 
Never  has  an  army  responded 
with  more  hearty  united  and  loyal 
support. 
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Girl  Named  Mary 

By  JULIET  WILBOR  TOMPKINS 
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Chapter  I.— Continued. 
"I  have  to  be  honest  with  you,  and  so 
1  have  to  fight  you."  His  voice  begged 
her  forgiveness.  "Of  course,  I  am  self- 
ish in  it,  too— but  it  is  not  all  selfish. 
When  I  see  you  wasting  such- a  life  as 
yours  could  be — " 

"How  can  you  call  it  wasted?     she 
interrupted.      "I    have    done    definite 
things  that  have  helped  to  better  work- 
ing conditions.    I  am  not  born  to  that 
work— sometimes    I    think    they    have 
put  me  on  boards  and  committees  mere- 
ly because  they  were  sorry.     But  they 
find  out  that  I  am  very  faithful,  and 
that  nothing  is  too  hard  or  too  dull  for 
me  to  carry  out.  and  so  I  have  made 
myself  a  little  valuable.     Oh    I  really 
have  helped.    And  there  is  what  it  has 
all  done  for  me.    You  knew  what  I  was 
as  a  girl.    Think  back.    Can  you  say  I 
haven't  grown?" 

He  thought  back  a  long  way,  his 
eyes  touched  at  what  he  saw.  Per- 
haps I  wasn't  qualified  to  judge  you 
very  harshly  in  those  days,  he  ad- 
mitted, with  a  wry  smile,  but,  of 
course,  you  are  a  lot  more  of  a  person 
than  you  would  have  been  if— all  that 
hadn't  happened.  Oh,  yes  You /re 
like  the  man  who  dug  up  his  field  to 
find  the  treasure,  and  so  got  a  magnifi- 
cent crop.  Only— isn't  it  time  to  stop 
for  the   harvest,  Marise?" 

She,  too,  was  thinking  back,  amused- 
ly for  the   moment.     "Oh,  but  I  was 
spoiled!"  she  said.    "I  had  been  over- 
loved.      I    thought    the    whole    world 
adored  me  as  my  parents  and  grand- 
parents did.  When  1  went  down  a  street 
I    supposed    every    one   was   thinking. 
•See  that  dear,  fresh  young  girl  with 
her  skates!'"     She  laughed.      And,  of 
course,  I  thought  that  marriage  would 
mean    a   rapture   of   loving   sympathy 
from  morning  until  night.     Poor  Ar- 
nold—I can  see  his  side  of  it,  you  ^cnow- 
My  demand  must  have  been  a  frightful 
annoyance  to   a  man   who— well,  had 
rather  a  keen  eye  for  flaws."         „..^„ 
Hugh's  face  had  grown  dark.      Mean 
little  hound!"  he  muttered. 

"Oh    yes.    What  he  did  was  beyond 
all  defense."     Then,  for  the  first  time, 
her   smooth    surface   was   broken   and 
the  old  passionate  question  leaped  out: 
"What  did  he  do  with  Mary— where  did 
he  take  my  baby?    He  had  been  gone 
only   two   nights:    he   could   not  have 
taken  her  very  far.     He  was  frighten- 
ing and  punishing  me,  but  he  would 
not  have  done  anything  to  hurt  her 
She  started  to  her  feet,  walking  swiftly 
past  him,  her  hands  twisted  together. 
"Why    he    loved    his    baby,    after    his 
fashion.    And  she  was  not  there  in  the 
wreck,  she  was  not.    I  can  be  absolute- 
ly certain   of  that— oh.  thank   God.   I 
went  and  looked  myself.  I  didn't  trust 
anv    one   else.     I   climbed   over   every 
inch  of  those  broken  cars.  I  saw  every 
foot  of  track— oh.  they  were  so  good 
to  me,  those  rough  men— They  lifted 
everything,  brought  me  any  least  scrap 
of  cloth,  in  case  It  might  be  a  clue.  And 
I   found   all  the   people  who   had   sat 
near   him— hurt   and   dying,   some   of 
them,  but  all  swore  that  he  had  been 
alone.    And  Arnold  lay  there,  dead  and 
couldn't  tell  me.     I  could  have  killed 
him  again  for  that  blank  silence.     Oh. 
Hugh,  was  there  ever  anything  so  baf- 
fling?"    He  did  not  speak,  and  present- 
ly she  came  back  to  her  chair,  seating 
herself   with  measured  deliberateness, 
taking  her  hands  Into  a  quieting  clasp. 
"I   must   not,   I   must   not."   she   said. 
The  words  had  a  sound  of  old  habit. 
When  she  spoke  again,  the  passion  was 
gone;    her  voice  was  only  very  tired. 
"I    don't    like   your    fable."    she    said 
"For  the  man  never  found  his  pot  of 
gold.     He  only  got  crops.     Don't  wish 
that  for  me." 
"I  must.' 

"No.  Hughie."  t-      T  *    1 

"How  can  I  help  It,  dear,  when  I  reel 


that  finding  your  treasure  would  be  the 
blackest  misfortune  that  could  happen 

°"No"    No  misfortune  on  earth  could 
wear  on  me  like  this  eternal  question. 
I  never  hear  any  one  say  'Mary  on  the 
street  that  my  heart  doesn't— She  was 
so  particular  about  her  name,  funny 
little  person!    'Not  baby— Mawy.   That 
is  all  I  have  to  find  her  by.    I  have  lost 
her  face— I   lost  it  years  ago.     From 
looking  so  hard,  I  suppose.    I  can  see 
Arnold    any    moment— he    was    hand- 
some, you  remember,  in  a  surface  way ; 
but  I  haven't  seen  my  baby's  face  in 
ten  years.     I  try  and  try— I  can  t  get 
it  back."     Her  eyes  fixed  on  the  pic- 
ture beside  the  chimney  and  sha.forgot 
her  guest  until  his  sighing  movement 
roused  her.     She  turned  to  him  with 
a  new  note,  a  clear  little  laugh  of  con- 
trition. ,  .    ,       .    .  .  ^„ 
"Mv  dear  Hugh,  if  this  Is  what  hap- 
pens when  we  dine  alone,  I  shall  get 
back  Luly   in  the  morning,     she  ex- 
claimed. -  ^  .^ 
"Now,  of  course,  you  are  going  to 
hide  again;"  he  spoke  savagely.      For 
God's  sake  don't  be  stingy— If  you  give 
a  confidence,  don't  immediately  try  to 
get  it  back!"                            ^    ,    ^ 

She  still  laughed.  "What  I  have 
probably  given  you  is  a  totally  false 
impression.  I  don't  live  at  such  high 
tension— one  couldn't  after  sixteen 
years.  I  am  a  very  busy,  cheerful  per- 
son most  of  the  time.  Years  take  the 
anguish  out  of  any  earthly  experience 
if  you  are  willing  they  should.  Gener- 
ally we  aren't  willing,  you  know— we 
are  sentimental,  and  cling,  and  pretend, 
and  Imitate  our  own  past  emotions. 
That  is  a  frightful  temptation  to  a 
woman.  But  I  have  been  learning  hon- 
esty from  you.  Hughie.  It  is  your  most 
maddening  trait,  and  yet  I  can  t  help 
trying  to  acquire  it." 

He  was  troubled,  not  knowing  wheth- 
er to  accept  her  as  she  waa  now  or  as 
the  tormented  soul  of  a  little  while  ago. 
Frowning  at  her  brought  nothing  fur- 
ther, and  he  presently  gave  It  up. 

"Well,  I'd  better  go,"  he  said,  rising 
reluctantly.  "When  may  I  come  again?' 
"Oh.  I  will  call  you  up,"  she  said,  and 
so  he  went  away  cross  and  curt,  but, 
ten  minutes  later,  his  voice  came  back 
over  the  telephone.  "I  think  I  neglect- 
ed to  say  good  night,  and  to  thank  you 
for  asking  me,"  he  admitted  meekly. 
"Good  night,  Marise.    And  I  do  thank 

^^"Good    night.    Hugh."      Her    voice 
smiled.     "Stay  good  if  you  can. 

"I'll  try.    And — why  couldn't  I  come 
next  Sunday?" 
"I  will  call  up." 

"Oh.  you—! "    And  the  telephone  waa 
abruptly  cut  oft. 

If  Hugh  Le  Baron  could  not  tell 
which  was  the  real  Marise.  the  reason- 
able woman  who  laughed  at  him  or  the 
tortured  one  who  wrung  her  hands, 
neither  could  Mrs.  Jaffrey  herself.  In- 
to her  most  controlled  and  sensible 
moments  the  old  hot  cry  could  always 
burst.  When  she  was  alone  that  night, 
though  there  had  been  no  preliminary 
gathering  and  rising  of  tears,  though 
she  had  even  gone  up-stalrs  smiling 
over  Hugh's  final  leave-takljig,  she  sud- 
denly found  herself  sobbing. 

"There  is  nothing  new  to  cry  about, 
and  It  does  no  good,"  she  argued,  and. 
while  the  lights  were  lit.  long  training 
kept  the  shaken  body  obedient;  but  In 
the  darkness  her  defenses  fell  and  the 
past  took  possession. 

It  began  sharply  when  she  was  eigh- 
teen. Before  that  lay  a  golden  blur,  a 
girlhood  Irradiated  by  love  in  a  beauti- 
ful home.  Then  the  city,  spreading  up- 
town had  swallowed  the  old  house,  and 
in  the  same  year  Arnold  Jaffrey.  meet, 
ing  her  at  her  coming-out  ball,  ha^ 
swallowed  Marie  Louise  Jamee  aa 
easily. 


He  was  not  a  bad  man,  Arnold;  in 
deed,  he  led  an  exemplary  life.  He 
had  a  mean  little  soul,  but  when  he 
did  mean  little  acts,  he  found  exalted 
reasons  for  them.  The  loving  Impetu- 
ous girl,  recklessly  generous,  trustfully 
indifferent  to  her  own  advantage,  yet 
expecting  the  same  lavishness  from 
him.  unconsciously  gave  him  daily  the 
measure  of  his  own  nature,  and  his  in- 
flamed vanity  had  daily  to  argue  away 
the  discrepancy,  to  prove  that  all  her 
rich  qualities  were  in  reality  faults  and 
flaws.  The  nagging  logic,  the  eternal 
snub  and  suppression,  had  at  flrst  ut- 
terly bewildered  Marise,  who  had  never 


in  her  Joyous  life  received  a  criticism 
that  was  not  wrapped   In  tenderness. 
For  a  while  she  tried  wildly  to  be  what, 
ever  impossible  thing  it  was  that  he 
was  demanding.    Then,  as  his  demands 
only  increased,  there  was  revolt,  storm, 
occasional    lightning   flashes   of   truth 
that  showed  Arnold  to  himself  as  he 
was,  a  sight  never  to  be  forgiven.    It 
was  after  such  a  revelation,  one  blacK 
day,  that,  with  the  highest  motives,  he 
had  removed  their  little  girl  from  her 
mother's    house.     The   word    "separa- 
tion"  had  been  flung  in  his  face. 

"I  am  not  going  on  with  this.    I  have 
done  my  human  best,  and  you  re  not 
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OT12.— I>adle«'   and  mlaaes'   blouBe.     Cut 
in   8lze7  34,  36.   38.   40  and  42   In.hej,   bu.t 
mMRure.     Kimono  sleeves  set  Into  a<*<'P  a^"* 
hole"  Jl^es  a  new  Hpe.to  thin  «>  P-"",blo;i'^^ 

9703 Stout   ladles'   dreHS.  ^^"^    *"   "V'^/ 

42    44    46.  48  and  SO  Inches  bust   mpaHUie 
A  surnllce  waist  with  the  aid  of  a  straight 
^klr?    with    inverted    plaits    maintains    lung 
lines  suited  to  stout  flgu res. 

9376 Men's    and    boys'    shirt.      Cut    m 

%\7t'm    12V,    to    19    neck    measure    (In    half 
sS^llie  shirt  Is  made  with  a  back  yoke 

and  detachable  collar.         „  ^  ,„   „■,„  o    a 
».327.— Child's  dress.      Cut   »«  .^'f  *  *.   *• 
A    ft  nnd  10  vears.     Box  plaits  start  at  the 
S'eck  and  Jontlnue  to  the  fower  edge.  Rleeveg 

""oSM^— Child's  romper..  Cut  in  ajw*  1. 
9  4  and  fl  vears.  For  warm  summer  days. 
?hese  romJe?«  with  straight  lower  edges  will 
be  very  comfortable.  The  closing  Is  at  the 
back 


94RO Ladles'  dress.     Cut  In  sixes  •t'Wj; 

40  and  42  Inches  bust  •»«»»" r<'- ^  ^,, ''"J?",* 
waist  terminates  In  a  sash  at  the  back  and  l« 
wora  over  a  gathered  skirt  with  extended 
pockets.  „    o    i/k 

9724.— Girls'  dress.     Cut  In  «»j;e8  6.  8.  10 
19  and  14  years.        Built  on  middy  lines  lii 
his  dress,  which  consists  of  a  blouse  with 
body    and    sleeves    In    one   and   a    one-piece 
plaited  skirt. 

9717. — Ladles'  two-niece  skirt.  Cut  In 
sizes  26,  28.  30  and  32  Inches  waist  measure. 
A  neat  model  for  a  summer  sport  skirt  1; 
cut  in  two  sections,  the  lower  being  stitched 
on  to  form  pockets. 

9347.— Ladles'  apron.  Cut  In  sizes  36,  40 
and  44  Inches  bunt  measure.  This  apron  Is 
the  tyi)e  that  may  serve  as  a  simple  house 
dress  as  It  has  short  sleeves,  a  neat  collar 
and  a  novel  pocket  arrangement,  whicn  all 
combine  to  give  a  very  trim  effect. 
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worth  it  Father  will  tell  me  the  way 
oiit,"  Marise  had  cried,  pinning  on  her 
hat  for  immediate  action. 

Arnold  of  the  exemplary  life  had 
quailed  before  the  threat  of  public  trou- 
ble. How  he  appeared  was  the  one 
real  passion  of  his  life.  He  did  some 
yery  swift  thinking  as  his  wife  left  the 
house,  and  then  he  acted  in  the  best 
Interests  of  society  and  of  his  child. 

Marie  Louise  had  gone  down  to  her 
father's  office  at  the  other  end  of  the 
city,  taking  her  trouble  to  him  for  the 
flrst  time  in  three  bitter  years.  They 
had  talked  long  and  intimately,  and 
then  he  had  come  home  with  her,  his 
dear  face  full  of  her  trouble,  and  they 
had  gone  to  the  nursery  together. 
Neither  Mona,  the  new  nurse,  nor  little 
Mary  was  there,  and  Mrs.  Jaffrey  sum- 
moned the  housemaid. 

"Why,  Hannah,  where  is  the  hahy?" 
Such  simple,  ordinary  words  to  carry 
burnt  into  one's  flesh!  And  then  Han- 
nah's surprised,  "Wasn't  she  to  go  with 
Mr.  Jaffrey,  m'am?  I  thought  he 
said— " 

The  next  clear  thing  was  Arnold's 
letter  on  her  dressing  table.  He  had 
taken  this  step  only  after  the  most 
careful  and  painful  deliberation.  Marise 
waa  hysterical,  not  the  wisest  person 
at  the  moment  to  have  charge  of  a 
child.  If  she  was  bent  on  leaving  him, 
she  must  go  without  their  little  girl, 
to  whom  he  had  in  no  way  forfeited 
his  right.  He  thought  it  beat — and  in 
the  long  run  kindest—  to  take  little 
Mary  away  for  a  few  days,  that  his 
wife  might  see  for  herself  what  life 
would  be  without  her.  He  would  com- 
municate presently  and  give  her  a 
chance  to  show  that  she  had  come  to 
her  senses.  It  was  a  patient,  forbear- 
ing letter,  excellent  to  produce  in  court, 
and  he  had  kept  a  copy. 

They  had  tried,  quietly,  to  find  where 
he  had  gone,  but  it  had  seemed  best 
to  avoid  publicity  and  wait.  And  then, 
two  days  later,  Arnold  Jaffrey  had  been 
lifted,  dead,  from  the  wreckage  of  a 
Lx)ng  Island  train,  and  the  whole  coun- 
try had  joined  In  the  search  Tor  little 
Mary  Jaffrey  and  Mona  MoUoy,  her 
nurse. 

After  that  life  was  a  nightmare  of 
journeys  and  false  clues  and  interviews 
and  cruel  letter  from  cranks  and  sen- 
timentalists and  fresh  hope  that  ended 
always  In  fresh  despair.       Mona  Mol- 
loy.  traced  back  for  eleven  years,  was 
proved  to  have  led  a  life  as  exemplary 
as  Arnold's  owp.     All  Arnold's  money 
went  In  the  search,  and  Marise's  her- 
itage would  have  followed  if  her  fath- 
er,  dying   eight   years   later,   had   not 
left  the  principal  securely  tied  up.  That 
act  of  his,  showing  that  hope  was  really 
gone,  had  broken  something  in  Marise. 
She  was  111  for  a  while,  then  came  out 
quieter,  different.    She  seemed  to  have 
accepted  her  loss,  for  she  made  no  more 
direct  search,   and  her  quests  among 
the  poor  were  ostensibly  only  to  find 
out  how  she  could  help.    Nevertheless, 
her  work  against  child  labor  had  been 
done    when    Mary    would    have    been 
under      fourteen;      since     then      she 
had    worked    over    factory    and    shop 
legislation     and     decent     amusements 
for     young     people.       In     the     last 
year — Hugh    Le  Baron    had    seen     it 
with    a    shudder — she    had    begun    to 
work  for  the  present  help  and  future 
salvation  of  girls  who  had  fallen.    She 
had  gone  a  long  way  from  her  shel- 
tered beginning,  for  she  had  learned  to 
stand  spirit  to  spirit  with  any  living 
being,   open   and   unshrinking;    but  it 
was  a  significant  fact  that  not  one  of 
these  girls  who  responded  would  have 
dared  to  lay  a  hand  on  her  hand  unin- 
vited or  a  head  against  her  shoulder. 
Her  spirit  mothered  them,  but  not  her 
body,  and  they  knew  it  better  than  she. 
Body   and   soul,   that  night.   Marise 
mothered  her  little  girl,  giving  herself 
up  without  stint  to  the  forbidden  emo- 
tion, and  when  common  sense  tried  to 
Interfere,  she  drove  It  off  with  a  pas- 
sionate. "I  have  been  good  for  so  long! 
I   am   going  to  have  her  this   once!" 
When  at  last  she  slept,  the  little  girl 
in  her  arms  became  so  real  that  she 
Eald    to    her    In    surprise,    "Why,    my 
baby,   I   thought  you  bad  been   lost 


Have  you  been  here  all  the  time?"  And 
the  baby  said,  "A-arall  a  time!"— draw- 
ing It  out  in  her  funny  little  way.  So 
Marise,  exquisitely  light-hearted,  set 
about  telling  Hugh  and  every  one  what 
a  mistake  had  been  made.  But  pres- 
ently doubt  came,  and  she  said  piteous- 
ly  to  the  baby,  "Ah,  I  have  dreamed 
this  so  often!  Are  you  sure  It  is  real 
this  time?"  Then  the  baby  slipped  out 
of  her  arms,  and  she  was  awakening, 
and  once  more  It  was  not  real.  After 
a  heartsick  effort  to  creep  back  Into  the 
dream,  she  accepted  her  lot  and  faced 
the  day. 

'Good  preparation  for  two  hours  with 
a  secretary  and  a  board  meeting,"  she 
told  herself,  her  palms  pressing  her  hot 
temples. 

She  was  late,  and  the  secretary  was 
there  when  she  came  from  her  bath, 
so  she  slipped  into  a  dressing-gown  and 
dictated  letters  over  her  breakfast 
table  in  the  little  sunny  study  where 
she  kept  filing  cabinet  and  typewriter 
and  her  big  official  desk.  When  Han- 
nah brought  word  that  a  woman  was 
asking  to  see  her,  she  was  loath  to  be 
Interrupted. 

"Didn't  she  give  a  name,  Hannah? 
What  sort  of  woman?  Are  you  sure 
she  is  not  an  agent?"  But  when  Han- 
nah explained  that  it  was  a  "working 
woman,"  she  arose  at  once,  drawing 
her  lavender  and  lace  indifferently 
about  her.  It  was  Hannah  who  saw  to 
it  that  her  dressing-gowns  were  befit- 
ting her  position.  Her  closets  had  been 
full  of  such  things  once,  and  Hannah 
sllll  found  tieasure  of  lace  and  em- 
broidery In  the  old  finery.  Mrs.  Jaf- 
frey looked  a  very  grand  lady  Indeed 


expression.  There's  so  many  boys  after 
Mary  that  she  does  pick  up  their  lan- 
guage. But  she's  as  refined  as  a  prin- 
cess underneath.     She — " 

The  faintest  gesture  of  Mrs.  Jaffrey's 
hand  accepted  all  Mary's  qualities  and 
sent  the  narrative  on  again. 

"Well,  as  I  was  saying,  she  run 
across  this  May  Laguna  when  May  was 
out  of  a  job,  like  she  generally  is,  and 
Mary  says  to  her,  'May,  you're  about 
as  fit  to  take  care  of  yourself  in  a  city 
as  a  three  days  old  kitten,'  she  says. 
That's  Mary,  you  know.  She'll  say  any- 
thing to  anybody.  Even  when  she  was 
a  little  tyke,  she  was  never  afraid  of 
any  one,  high  or  low.  I  don't  mean 
she's  fresh — you  wouldn't  find  a  more 
modest-appearing  girl,  for  all  she's 
such  a  leader.  But  she  does  come  right 
out  with  what  she  wants  to  say.  It's 
like  she  knew  she  was  as  good  as  any- 
body, but  was  kind  of  used  to  It  and 
didn't  have  to  keep  rubbing  it  in,  like 
some  of  these  girls  do." 

"I  understand,"  said  Mrs.  Jaffrey. 
and  again  the  narrative  progressed. 

"  *A  three  days  old  kitten,'  she  says. 
'Why  don't  you  go  home  to  your  folks?' 
•I  haven't  got  any,'  says  May.  'I'm  the 
door-step  brand.'  Well,  that  set  Mary 
to  thinking,  and  she  got  the  story  out 
of  May  quiet  like,  as  if  for  no  reason 
at  all.  And  then  she  says  to  me, 
'Mama,  there  may  not  be  a  thing  In  it, 
and  I'm  not  going  to  give  May  any  tip, 
but  Mrs.  Jaffrey  ought  to  know  that 
there's  a  girl  about  my  age  that  was 
left  on  a  canal  boat  when  she  was  two 
years  old.* " 

Mrs.  Jaffrey  searched  the  past  with 
unemotional  attentiveness. 


as   she  put   back  the  portiere  of  the        I    don't    remember    any    canal-boat 

drawing  room  with  a  half  bared  arm    baby."  she  said,  "but  no  child  of  two 
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and  stoood  still  in  her  surprise 

Her  visitor  was  a  very  large  woman, 
not  stout,  but  enormously  ample,  a 
super-woman  with  a  broad  madonna 
brow  over  Celtic  gray  eyes  and  hair 
still  bright  auburn,  though  she  must 
have  been  well  Into  the  fifties.  She 
looked  big-hearted,  too — everything 
abotrt  her  was  big.  perhaps  even  her 
temper;  those  great  arms  suggested 
that  they  could  have  hurled  things  in 
their  day.  She  rose  from  her  chair,  up 
and  up  till  Mrs.  Jaffrey  had  a  humor- 
ous desire  to  cry  "Stop!"  and  came  in 
some  haste  to  a  seat,  that  the  other 
might  be  reduced  again  to  more  prob- 
able proportions. 

"Do  sit  down,"  she  urged.  "You 
wanted  to  see  me?" 

"M'am,  I  do."  The  rich  voice  hesi- 
tated, betrayed  trouble,  yet  evidently 
not  trouble  of  her  own.  There  was 
even  an  air  of  majestic  success  about 
her.  If  she  wore  boots  that  bulged  at 
the  joints,  it  was  plainly  because  she 
found  them  more  comfortable  at  that 
stage,  and  the  self-respecting  black  hat 
seemed  to  say  that  she  had  found  noth- 
ing in  more  recent  styles  that  suited 
her  as  well.  Her  gloves  might  have 
been  bought  for  the  occasion,  they  were 
so  shinily  fresh,  so  unexplored  at  their 
pinched  tips.  The  high  cheek-bones 
and  certain  Intonations  In  the  voice 
had  lumped  her  for  Hannah  with  those 
who  have  i^ternate  Thursdays  and  Sun- 
days off,  but  Mrs.  Jaffrey's  more  subtle 
observation  recognized  an  independent 
householder. 

"Mrs.  ?"  she  suggested.    That 

helped. 

"Mrs.  Healy,  m'am.  My  girl.  Mary 
Healy,  was  to  a  Christmas  entertain- 
ment here  a  year  ago— you'd  not  re- 
member, you  had  so  many.  But  my 
Mary,  she  came  away  saying,  'If  ever  I 
can  help  that  lady,  who's  been  so  good 
to  all  girls — *  "  Again  she  encountered 
difficulty. 

"And  she  thinks  she  has  come  across 
something?"  Mrs.  Jaffrey  asked,  so  sim- 
ply that  the  other  relaxed  gratefully 
into  explanation. 

"Mary's  a  real  sensible,  steady  sort 
of  a  girl;  she's  got  character,  if  I  do 
say  It  They  think  the  world  of  her 
down  at  the  office.  And  when  she  first 
got  wind  of  this  girl  I'm  telling  you 
about,  she  says  to  me,  'Mama,  my 
heart's  all  swelling  up  fit  to  burst  with 
romance,  but  I'm  going  to  keep  my 
shirt  OB,'  she  says.    You'll  excuse  the 


could  have  been  picked  up  that  year 
without  my  hearing  of  it  I  went  and 
looked  at  every  one." 

"Yes,  m'am.  I  suppose  you  did.  I 
never  rightly  knew  your  story,  for  my 
Mary  "was  down  with  the  scarlet  fever 
about  that  time — I  nearly  lost  her — 
and  for  weeks  I  wasn't  caring  about 
the  newspapers.  But  these  were  ignor- 
ant,  low,  foreign  people,  these  La- 
gunas — they  couldn't  read  or  write; 
and  when  the  little  thing  was  dropped 
on  board  one  night  while  they  were 
tied  up,  they  just  naturally  took  her 
along  in  the  morning  like  they  would 
have  taken  a  pup.  The  wife  was  a 
real  kind  woman  who'd  lost  her  own 
baby.  It  wasn't  till  after  she  died  that 
things  got — "  She  broke  off,  and  Mrs. 
Jaffrey's  nod  of  understanding  carried 
them  past  that  chapter  of  Mary's  for- 
tunes. 

"I  am  always  ready  to  see  any  girl," 
she  said  impersonally.  "This  does  not 
sound  to  me —  However,  I  should  like 
to  meet  the  girl.  Your  Mary  has  been 
very  kind." 

"Ah,  she's  the  best  girl  in  the 
whole  world!"  Mrs.  Healy  welcomed 
back  her  topic.  "And  that  sensible! 
'Mama,'  she  says,  'If  Mrs.  Jaffrey  would 
just  let  me  bring  May  in  some  evening 
without  saying  nothing — It  might  be 
she  knows  of  a  job  May  could  get.  and 
we'd  talk  of  that  while  Mrs.  Jaffrey 
looked  her  over.' " 

Marise  started  up  as  though  some  un- 
controllable repulsion  had  for  an  in- 
stant the  upper  hand.  Then  she 
brought  herself  back  and  expressed 
warm  thanks. 

"Won't  your  Mary  come  In  with  this 
girl  tonight?"  she  went  on.  "I  am  sure 
I  could  help  her  to  find  work.  What 
hour  would  be  convenient?" 

"Eight  o'clock,  m'am?  Mary  don't 
get  In  from  the  office  till  six.  and  she 
always  likes  to  clean  herself  before 
she  has  her  dinner.  Company  or  no 
company,  she  wants  to  be  sweet  as  a 
rose,  always.  Even  when  she  was  a 
little  thing,  it  was,  'Mawy's  dess  a-a-11 
dirty!'  if  she  so  much  as — " 

Mrs.  .Taffroy  had  winced;  then  she 
smiled  brilliantly,  breathlessly.  "Yes. 
they  do  say — that."  she  asented.  and 
tacitly  hurried  her  guest  out.  In  the 
darkness  of  the  hall  she  stood  for  a 
moment  with  her  forehead  pressed  be- 
tween her  palms.  Then  sho  want  back 
to  her  dictation. 

(To  be  continuedX 


Our  Experience  Pool 

(Concluded  from  pas*  237) 

much  importance  to  what  the  owner 
says  about  his  tractor.    In  this  section 
we  have  men  who  are  sick  of  their 
tractors  and  want  to  dispose  of  them. 
In  many  instances  all  one  has  to  do  to 
get  the  other  side  of  the  tractor  Is  to 
step  across  the  road  or  merely  climb 
a  line  fence  to  another  farmer  who  will 
declare    his    tractor    is    making .  him 
money  and  he  would  not  think  of  part- 
ing with  it.     Now,  such  difference  of 
opinions  is  certainly  something  to  con- 
sider when  one  feels  his  temperature 
rising  and  sees  tractors  in  his  sleep. 
For    quite   a   while   I   attributed    this 
flighty  talk  to  faulty  tractors,  yet  I  con- 
tinued watching  and  observing.  Briefly 
speaking,  I  am  fully  convinced  today, 
after  carefully  observing  various  types 
of  tractors  under  various  farm  condi- 
tions, the  principal  part  of  this  great 
tractor    controversy    is    a    faulty    pur- 
chaser and  a  faulty  driver  if  they  be 
two  separate  and  distinct  beings,  or  a 
faulty  purchaser  and  driver  if  he  be 
one  and  the  same.    First,  my  observa- 
tion leads  me  to  believe  entirely  too 
many  farmers  are  trying  to  adapt  their 
farm  to  a  tractor,  instead  of  trying  to 
adapt  a  tractor  to  their  farm.    Second, 
too  many  farmers  are  looking  upon  the 
present-day  tractor   as   a  machine  as 
easily  cared  for  as  a  binder,  mower  or 
gasoline   engine.     In   every   single   in- 
stance, to  my  knowledge,  where  a  trac- 
tor has  been  carefully  fitted  to  Indi- 
vidual farm  conditions  and  well  cared 
for  by  an  experienced  mechanic,  it  is 
doing  good  work  profitably  for  the  own- 
er, at  a  reasonable  ui>-keep. 

My  nearest  neighbor  purchased  a 
well-known  make  of  tractor  last  season. 
Almost  from  the  flrst  it  made  him 
trouble.  He  burned  out  bearings  in- 
numerable, till  he  became  disgusted. 
Finally  someone  discovered  he  waa 
using  a  lubricating  oil  entirely  unsuit- 
ed  to  his  type  of  tractor.  He  again 
overhauled  his  bearings,  changed  oil^i 
and  that  ended  his  troubles. 

The  tractor  is  right  here  to  stay,  but 
before  we  can  expect  to  profit  by  its 
use  we  must  fully  realize  it .  is  to  be 
had  In  a  number  of  puzzling  styles  and 
designs  and  is  one  of  the  hardest  ma- 
chines to  select  and  give  intelligent 
care  known  to  the  civilized  world  at 
the  present  time. 


A  great  fill-in  crop  Is  buckwheat. 
The  state  college  at  Ithaca.  N.  Y.,  will 
send  you  a  buckwheat  bulletin  If  you 
ask  for  F  110.       ■ 


STRUVEN'S 
FISH  MEAL 

Is  the  Finest  Protein  Feed  on 
the  market 

Yot  it  setttally  a*!!*  for  Um  than  otkor  Hish 
Protoin  Coacontratos 

StruTen'B  Fish  Meal  contains  66^  to  604^  dl- 
Bea(lbl«  prot«tD.  No  other  feeri  on  the  market 
can  equal  thit  amount  of  diKentthle  protein— and 
that's  what  you  pay  your  money  for  (or  ouKht 
to)  when  you  buy  a  protein  feed  to  balance  your 
corn  or  barley. 

Then,  ton.  the  ho(n«  llk»  Strnven's  Fl«h  Meal 
Practical  Feedlns;  Teftn  have  nhown  that  hoifii 
eat  feed*  with  tiah  meal  In  them  r)ettrr  than 
when  any  other  protein  concentrate  Is  uaed. 
If  TOUT  dealer  does  not  carry  Rtruven'a  Flab 
Men),  firnd  nn  hiR  name  and  wt  will  supply  you 
eltlipr  through  bim  or  direct. 

Weehall  bcRlad  to  tell  you  a  lot  of  Intereflting 
thlngR  about  fltb  meal  tbat  you  perhaps  do  not 
now  know.    Write  ua. 

CHARLES  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 

114  S.  Fra^arick  St.  Baltimora.  Md. 


REQ.P.  CHINAS,  BERKSHIRES,  C.  WHITES, 

I^arfte  stralne,  all  aRO",  mated  not  akin.  Bred  Sows, 
Service  Boarn.  IJncoln  Pervlce  Kurks,  Grade  Oueni- 
•ey  and  Holeteln  Calves.    Colliea  and  Rcagla  Pupt. 

Srrid  utampfor  prices  and  CtrenlarM. 
P.  r.  HAMIIiTOW,  Ce«kriuiTllle,  Pa. 


SELECTED  REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  PIQS 

3  naontba  old.  botk  aexea 
W.  F.  McKPARRAM.  Pvrnlaa.  Pa. 


CHAMPION  White  ColUe  Pupa 

f  15-fM.  lu  B.  BeaaeU,  M  Im  Hadaea,  BkTt 
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You  know  how  hard  it  is  to  get  sugar,  even  when  you  pay  the 
big  price  demanded  by  grocers,  and  what  it  me^  to  be  able  to 
bify  it  direct  from  us  at  only  m  cents  a  pound.  Yet  sugar  is  only 
one  of  a  long  list  of  groceries  on  which  we  can  save  you  money. 
Just  in  order  to  prove  what  a  big  advantage  you  have  m  dealing 
with  us,  we  list  below  a  trial  order  which  saves  you  $1.20.  Regubr 
value  of  these  articles  is  $3.19-our  price  only  $1.99.  And  we 
guarantee  that  every  item  is  absolutely  pure,  fresh,  standard  high 
Srade-just  what  you  have  been  paying  about  twice  our  wholesale 
nrice  for.  You  wouldn't  think  of  going  back  to  the  costly  old  way 
of  buying  groceries  after  you  have  proved  the  economy  of  buying 
from  the  Big  4  Grocery  Bargain  Catalog.  Send  only  $1.99  with 
the  Trial  Order  Coupon  below,  and  begin  saving  money  right  away. 

Ti  8^1  Qrrif^r  No  li  1  j**'*^^  Bargains 

I   rlCil    \^l  Uwl      l^^^"   mr^  p^r^oTYih^r  flinf.   with   vour  first 


Big  4  Wholesale  Prices^ 

2  pounds  Granulated  Sugar*       •       •     ^'^ 
1  bar  Pels  Naptha  Soap        •       •       • 
1  bar  Ivory  Soap     -       -       •       •      | 
1  package  Big  4  Brand  Best  Tea      ^f 
l^  pound  pure  Cocoa      -       -       •       • 
1  pound  pure  Baking  Powder      • 
1  4-oz.  bottle  Vanilla  Flavor  Extract  - 
1  box  Powdered  Bluing  (Vv^rU:  b^^tVLVi!) 
1  box  Majic  Dye  Soap  Flakes 

YOU  SAVE  $1.20  Total 


mmmi^^EM  your  trial  order  at  once  and  get  our  whol^ 
KwJ9mW  sale  grocery  catalog  in  which  you  will  find 
many  of  the  most  startling  grocery  bargains  ever  offered. 

■^  ^^^^^^^^  We  are  one  of  the  big  leading 
Ifef  Gl  GnCeS  wholesale  Grocers  in  Chicago. 
Our  bank,  Foreman  Bros.  Banking  Company,  or  any  mer- 
cantile institution  in  Chicago  can  tell  you  about  us. 

mmm^  #11— .^ -*.**■• -Ji^^^fc  you  absolute  satisfaction 
lire  GUBt^BntBB  or  your  money  back.  In 
every  instance  you  get  pure,  fresh  goods  of  the  very  highest 
quality.    Send  the  coupon  for  the  tnal  order  today. 

Big  4  Company 

112-118  N.  May  St.,  Dept.1190  Chicago,  III. 
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Remember  that  with  your  first 
order  you  get  a  free  copy  of  our  big 
wholesale  catalog  which  saves  you 
money  on  all  your  grocery  purchases. 
Here  are  just  a  few  catalog  specials. 
Sold  in  wonderful  money-saving 
combinations. 

Flour,  Per  Barrel  *7-^® 
Sugar,  100  Lbs.  »4-5o 
Uneeda  Biscuits,  12  Packages  35e 
Qualier  Oats,  LargeJ^aciiage  4c 

Mail  Coupon  Now  I 

Our  low  prices  merely  indicate  what 
you  can  now  save  on  all  your  groceries,^ 
a  full  line  of  which  is  listed  in  our  Whole- 
sale Catalog— The  Big  Money  Saver. 
This  catalog  sent  to  customers  only.  A  free 
copy  will  be  sent  with  your  first  order. 
Send  this  coupon  NOW-TODAY. 

TRIAL    ORDER  COUPON 

v^a         M     #%^      tia»tlS  North  May  Straet' 
Big    4    l#Oa    Dapt.  1190  Chicago,  Illinois 

Gentlemen:— Enclosed  find  $1.99  for  which  send  me  atonea 
your  Trial  Order  No.  14,  and  a  copy  of  your  wholesale 
Grocery  Catalog,  free.  It  la  understood  that  if  I  am  not 
satisfied,  I  may  return  the  goods  at  your  expense  and  you 
will  return  my  money  at  once. 
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The  Next  Yeaf  s  Wheat  Crop 


t4Q  HALIi  I  BOW  my  usual  acreage  of  wheat  this 
"^  year?"  "What  are  the  prospects  for  a  profit- 
able price  next  season?"  These  are  questions  which 
are  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  wheat  growers  at  this 
time.  Since  the  close  of  the  war  everyone  has  been 
expecting  the  prices  of  commodities  to  return  to 
something  near  their  former  level.  At  present  there 
seems  little  probability  that  wheat  will  be  lower  next 
July  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  The  Bureau  of 
Crop  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  shows  in  its  July  re- 
port that  the  probable  yield  for  1920 
for  all  wheat  will  be  about  809,000,- 
000  bushels  as  against  940,000,000 
bushels  in  1919.  In  1918-1919  there 
were  seeded  72,000.000  acres,  and  In 
1919-1920  only  52,000,0000  acres.  The 
average  price  of  wheat  in  the  United 
States  on  July  1,  1920,  as  reported 
by  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Statistics, 
was  $2.53,  while  on  July  1,  1919,  it 
was  12.22,  or  a  difference  of  31  cents 
per  bushel.  At  this  writing  (July 
26th),  new  wheat  is  selling  for  $2.75 
to  $2.90  per  bushel  upon  delivery,  or 
at  least  50  cents  per  bushel  above 
the  price  last  year. 

Foreign  dispatches  from  Aus- 
tralia indicate  that  the  wheat  crop 
Is  very  short  in  that  country  this 
year,  and  that  it  may  be  necessary 
to  import  grain  in  1921.  New  Zea- 
land Is  said  to  have  only  one-third 
of  the  yield  of  last  year.  It  is  stat- 
ed that  Argentina  has  about  one- 
half  the  amount  of  wheat  for  ex- 
port that  was  expected. 

In  view  of  these  condition?  It 
does  not  seem  probable  that  ♦.he 
price  of  wheat  In  Septemt>er,  1921, 
will  be  any  lower  than  it  is  at  pres- 
ent. Furthermore,  it  would  seem 
unwise  for  the  grower  to  lessen  his 
acreage  to  any  great  extent,  since 
wheat  fits  in  so  well  with  most  sys- 
tems of  farming.  The  labor  requir- 
ed In  growing  and  harvesting  the 
crop  does  not  conflict  with  the  opera- 
tions on  the  general  grain  farm.  If 
the  farmer  is  to  get  the  best  pay  for 


By  A.  E.  GRANTHAM 

pete  with  truck,  or  fruit  crops  in  returns  per  acre 
on  high-priced  lands,  or  on  small  farms;  however, 
for  the  number  of  hours  actually  employed  in  the 
production  of  an  acre  of  wheat  the  returns  are  as 
good,  or  better  than,  for  any  other  farm  crop. 

Where  the  farm  is  a  fair  size  (120  acres  or  more), 
wheat  may  well  be  included  in  the  crop  rotation, 
since  it  aids  in  the  distribution  of  labor  throughout 


My  I    Bmt  thmy'f  good  1 1    Both  for  thm  contummr  and  tkm  arowmT—for  pricmt  arm  good,  too 


SOILS. 

Wheat  will  grow  on  a  variety  of  soils,  but  the  best 
yields  are  made  on  a  clay  loam  that  is  fairly  heavy, 
firm,  yet  friable  and  well  drained.  The  subsoil  should 
he  fairly  compact,  but  it  should  not  be  so  dense  and 
heavy  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  water.  The 
light  sandy  loam  type  of  soil  with  a  fairly  stiff  sub- 
soil,  will,  if  properly  managed,  often  produce  paying 
crops  of  wheat.  While  all  types  of  soil  cannot  be 
modified  by  treatment  to  produce  wheat  proportion- 
ately as  well  as  corn,  yet  most  soils, 
if  given  the  proper  attention,  are 
capable  of  growing  a  good  yield  of 
wheat- 

The  difference  of  the  wheat  pro- 
ducing capacity  of  heavy  and  light 
soils  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  lighter  or  sandy  soils  are  less 
retentive  of  moisture  and  plant 
food — a  defect  which  may  be  con- 
siderably remedied  by  stocking  the 
soil  with  humus  or  vegetable  mat- 
ter. Drought  is  likely  to  injurs 
wheat  on  sandy  soils;  and  winter 
killing,  from  heaving  out,  on  clay 
types.  If  the  soil  is  well  supplied 
with  organic  matter  these  extremes 
are  avoided,  with  the  result  that  the 
yields  fluctuate  less  widely;  hence, 
the  importance  of  crop  rotation. 

ROTATION. 

The  important  factor  In  produc- 
ing satisfactory  yields  of  wheat  is  a 
proper  rotation  of  crops.  Wheat 
should  not  be  grown  two  years  in 
succession  on  the  same  land  if  the 
best  results  are  to  be  secured  with 
all  the  crops  in  the  rotation.  It  is 
thoroughly  well  established  that  the 
most  profitable  yields  are  to  be  se- 
cured through  a  scries  of  years  only 
when  some  lejiime  is  included  In 
the  rotation.  On  some  soils  red  clo- 
ver Is  admirably  adapted,  while  on 
ethers  legumes,  such  as  soy  beans, 
rowpeas  or  crimson  clover  can  be 
used  to  better  advantage.  On  soils 
that  are  depleted  or  of  low  fer- 
tility only  one  legume  crop  in  three 
or  four  years  is  not  sufficient  to  sup- 


his  time  it  Is  necessary  for  him  to  have  his  labor  dis-  the  year.    The  straw  is  also  an  important  item  where  ply  the  needed  organic  matter.     Sandy  soils  can  be 

trlbuted  more  or  less  evenly  throughout  the  season,  considerable  live  stock  Is  kept.     Even  during  the  made  more  compact  by  the  use  of  a  green  manure 

You  will  now  and  then  hear  men  say  that  there  Is  times  of  low-priced  wheat  many  farmers  grow  the  crop,  thus  Increasing  not  only  the  moisture-holding 

no  money  In  wheat  growing,  and  were  It  not  for  the  orop  largely  because  of  Its  service  as  a  nurse  crop  capacity  of  the  soil,  but  also  adding  largely  to  the 

fact  that  they  need  straw  for  bedding  live  stock,  and  for  grass,  and  for  the  straw  produced.    However,  a  nitrogen  supply. 

a  nurse  crop  for  clover,  they  would  not  sow  wheat,  fair  acreage  of  wheat  is  required  on  the  farm  if  the  There  are  other  reasons  why  a  rotation  is  desira- 

They  fall  to  realize  the  fact  which  farm  economists  necessary  machinery  for  handling  the  crop  Is  profit-  ble  for  the  Iwst  results  In  growing  wheat.     One  of 

have  pointed  out,  namely,  that  for  labor  expended  ably  employed.  Whether  wheat  shall  be  grown  as  a  these  is  that  the  Injury  caused  by  Insect  pests  and 

In  growing  the  crop,  wheat  pays  better  wages  per  regular  crop  will  depend  upon  several  factors,  name-  fungous  and  bacterial  diseases  may  be  avoided  or 

hour  than  any  other  crop  except  hay.    Wheat  Is  not  ly,  the  size  of  the  farm,  the  value  of  the  land,  and  materially  lessened.    Another  feature  for  crop  rota- 

an  extensive  crop,  and  for  this  reason  It  caunot  com-  the  necessity  for  a  better  distribution  of  labor.  tlon  for  wheat  la  that  *he  field  may  be  made  to  pro- 
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duce  two  or  three  crops  in  succession  with  but  one 
plowing  of  the  land,  whereas,  if  the  wheat  is  grown 
continuously  the  land  must  be  plowed  each  year. 
There  are  many  types  of  rotation  of  crops,  and  the 
one  to  be  adopted  will  depend  very  largely  upon  the 


Why  Farmers  Sell  Out 


A 


CLIFFORD    E.    DAVIS. 

FTER  long  years  of  close  observation,  I   find 


did  betray  the  one  who  loved  her."  Drive  such  » 
mL  off  the  farm?  You  couldn't  do  it  with  a  pll^ 
driver.  And  it  is  a  very  good  thing  for  those  who 
like  their  three  meals  each  day  that  it  is  so.  The 
Becond  and  third  grade  farmers  quit.  The  first  grade, 
Simon  pure,  valley  tan  farmer  never  does. 
Maryland. 


Combating  Poultry  Pests 


that  the  reason  why  most  farmers  sell  out  is 

one  to  be  adopted  will  depend  very  largely  upon  tne  --  »»'  ««^            J^  ,„„      j^es.  nor  yet  over- 

kind   Of   farming,   the    price  of   the   various  farm  "^^^'^^^'^^J/^^^^  because.  L  one  farmer  put  it, 

products  and  upon  the  nature  of  t^e  equipment  and  ^ ™^";*^°^;j''!^j„,/;„  t^e  job."    That  is  often  the 

the  amount  of  labor  employed.     A  t^re^year  rota-  they  »  «  ^»'                                        „,  ,„„,„g.  „ot 

tion  of  corn,  wheat  and   red   clover  is  better  for  J°«  °',;^^  ^,  ^„„„t,y  ,„^„  of  the  art  of  farming, 

wheat  than  a  four-year  rotation  of  corn,  wheat  and  ^^        ^^^^^     ^^  ^^  ^^^  j^,^^ 

red   clover.     A  good   rotation  tor  ««'"  «'/J'^"  to  , a™,  whose  heart  is  not  in  his  work,  whose  "wits 

^  "irbe'r^rtldtrso-y'ber  rthe  r  =dU  that  results  in  meager  crops  and  tedious     is  the  -'^--^-J—r  ci^  l"£ 


J.  RAYMOND  KES3LEB. 


T  N  a  general  sense  poultry  pests  are.  I  believe,  more 
1   numerous  on  the  average  small  farm  flock  than 


tion.     It  will  be  note<l  that  three  legume 
crops  are  given  in  this  rotation  of  four 
years,   a   factor   which   should    make    for 
rapid   soil   improvement.     In  case  wheat 
is  grown  for  two  years  in  succession  on 
the   same   land   the   first   crop   of   wheat 
should  be  followed  by  cowpeas  to  be  cut 
for  hay,  or  turned  under  in  time  for  sec- 
ond crop  of  wheat.    A  three-year  rotation 
of  corn,  soy  beans  and  wheat  may  be  used 
in  which  crimson  clover  may  follow  the 
corn  and  the  wheat  stubble  may  be  follow- 
ed by  crimson  clover.  The  clover  is  turned 
down  the  following  spring  for  corn.    This 
kind    of   rotation   may   be   used   on   soils 
-where  it  is  difficult  to  secure  a  stand  of 
ordinary  red  clover.    A  two-year  rotation 
of  corn  and  wheat  may  be  of  value  in 
some    sections,     particularly     on     farms 
where  a  portion  of  the  land  must  neces- 
sarily be  kept  down  in  grass  for  a  period 
of  years.    In  this  case  the  wheat  stubble 
may  be  sown  to  crimson  clover,  and  plowed 
down- next  season  for  com.     The  corn  at 
the  last  cultivation  may  be  seeded  to  cow- 
peas  which  in  turn  are  plowed  under  for 

wheat. 

However,  cowpeas  are  not  always  suc- 
cessful   when    sown    in    corn,    owing    to 
weather  conditions,  but  crimson  clover  fol- 
lows wheat  to   an   advantage.       Another 
four-year  rotation  which  does  not  include 
Boy  beans  or  cowpeas.  is  corn,  oats,  wheat 
and    clover    and    grass    mixture    for    the 
fourth    year.      In    the    Middle    Western 
States   it   has   been    found   that   the   best 
yields  of  wheat  are  secured  following  red 
clover.     However,  farmers  generally  pre- 
fer to  follow  a  sod  with  corn.     For  this 
reason  a  modified  rotation  is  practiced  in 
some  sections,  consisting  of  com  the  first 
year,  wheat  or  oats  the  second  year,  in 
which  is  seeded  clover  or  grass,  third  year 
clover  or  mixed  hay.  fourth  year  wheat  in 
which  is  seeded  clover  and  grass,  and  the 
fifth    year   the   land    may   be   turned    for 
corn,  or  the  clover  allowed  to  stand  or  be 
cut  for  hay.     In  the  latter  case  the  rota- 
tion consists  of  five  years.     In  this  way 
it  is  possible  to  have  wheat  follow   red 
clover  directly.     Potatoes  are  a  desirable 
crop  with  which  to  rotate  wheat.     Potar 
toes,  wheat  and  red  clover  is  a  three-year 
rotation  in  which  the  fertilizers  applied 
for   potatoes  make  for   a   good   yield   of 


Th*  wheat  mxpmrimmnU  at  Snow  Show.  Pmnn,ylvania 

„.^, ,..ree 

Field,  made  June 


I  wh*at  mxrMrtmmn€»  at  ^n»»,  ^..^.  ■  - ^«*«t-i 

'  ".  fW'Ji    ^"^X.^^    r^C.Z.^1 ...«  19  (wina)  Acren  of  thlR  I>e  Kalb  bow 


made  June  7,  J^O-  Jiiey   have  in  inem  a^^ 
pro^rtlon  of  farmer.  In  th^ssectlon.^^  L^IIV^Z  S  u!e  Snow  Hhoe  farm  orlglnanj 


irtlon  of  farmeri  In  this  f  c^l«°-,, T^*^«  J^*  'a^lheTnowHh Affirm  orlglnanj 
In  Pennsylvania  and  while  not  all  of  It  la  aH  POor  a«  "'^  ''  ^  ,  j  ^  j^^t  rcHults  there. 
waT,  m^Ht  of  It  will  benent  by  thf.l"  ™*elven  nefth«  Mme  n^^^  Jhe 

The' plat  .hown  In  the  "PP*/„P„^o*«  ^?"»^'i*tSn?  and  400  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate 
•tSre'aSS.'  «e^hVf«S^T?.it^SJ  ?ie"iSSe^amo*unt  of  limestone  and  complete 
KrVlSirXhe  reauiu  .pea.  -^^-^^-^^^  ,,  p.,„,  Experiment  Station). 


Of  sanitation,  and  in  many  cases  absolute 
indifference  to  methods  of  prevention. 
Commercial  poultry  farms  cannot  afford 
to  treat  the  pest  question  with  indiffer- 
ence, since  in  a  very  short  time  the  plant 
would  become  a  death-trap  for  the  fowls 
and  the  rearing  of  young  chicks  an  im- 
possibility. 

Of   course,   on   large  plants   where  all 
eggs  are  hatched  in  incubators  and  the 
chicks  reared  in  brooders,  never  coming  in 
contact  with  hens,  there  is  less  chance  of 
Infection,  but  this  by  no  means  overcomes 
the  trouble  nor  does  away  with  the  neces- 
sity  of   preventive   measures.       In   fact, 
poultry  pests   might  be   included   in   the 
same  class  with  the  potato  bug;    where 
there  are  potatoes  the  bugs  usually  ap- 
pear.      Both   pests,   however,   by    proper 
methods,  can  be  kept  down   to  a   point 
where  their  damage  is  negligible. 

Of  the  numerous  pests  attacking  poul- 
try, lice  and  mites  are  the  most  common, 
and  the  ones  that  cause  the  most  trouble. 
A  majority  of  old  hens  will  be  found  to 
have  a  few  lice,  even  if  preventive  means 
are  practiced,  but  this  is  no  reason  for 
allowing  the  quarters  to  become  overrun 
with  the  pests.     Flocks   of   young  birds 
artificially  raised,  with   reasonably  clean 
surroundings    will    frequently    show    no 
signs  of  lice  until  a  year  or  more  old,  pro- 
viding  they  do  not  mingle  with  old  stock. 
Sparrow's  and  pigeons  frequently  intro- 
duce   lice    where    a    fiock    is    uninfested. 
Some   investigators  of  the  subject  claim 
that  each  tribe  of  the  bird  family  have 
their  own  particular  variety  of  lice,  which 
will  not  live  on  fowls  of  another  family. 
However,  a  majority  of  experienced  poul- 
trymen  are  of  the  opinion  that  sparrows 
and  pigeoens  do  carry  lice  into  the  poul- 
try stock. 

There  are  two  well-known  classes  of  lice 
found  on  poultry,  commonly  known  as  the 
chicken  louse  and  the  head  louse.  The 
chicken  louse,  the  smaller  of  the  two,  at- 
tacks chickens  of  all  sizes.  They  live  on 
the  secretions  of  the  body,  feathers  and 
skin.  The  female  louse  lays  her  eggs  on 
the  fowl,  cementing  them  fast  to  the 
feathers  near  the  skin.  The  eggs  hatch 
in  about  ten  days,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  the  young  breed  and  propagate  more. 
One  pair,  under  favorable  conditions,  will 


rotation  in  wnicn  me  lerxinaeia  aypn^  •  \ju^  k—-. 

rarrdnsprany'-l^er^^tCs  ^ay  be  com,  .ays.    Ta.e  the  man  who  really  ll.es  to  farm,  and    .sily  -ed  tl^jsands  - '^-o---    '  ,; 

Mn^ J;?h  c^ t ?fo«r.year  rotation  of  corn  pot.  who  would  raise  a  crop    n  an  8^    acK  yard  .f  ^he    ^^^^  ^^^^   ^^^^,^^,_^^,^  ,^  ^^„„^  ^,^^^  „„,  ,„^,„, 

r;or^i:tcrar;:ac:^r:f';irs,rL';  iirhrrmrat  z  .ong  rows  or  the  ^g  f^  ben..      ^^  ^^^^  ,,^^  ^  ^^^  ^^„,  „  ,^ ,,. 

el  sSytans  or  c^wZ  may  occup^a  part  of  the  He  goes  at  the  l'f\^''^}Z7iTuf.pvr^i-    "^  «'  -  «««''  "-'  •"'*''^'-    "^'^^  "T"'  ""'' 

r^' .TonrZh  DotatL  during  the  second  year  of  f<=J<>'«»  »»<"• '"^^  ^»'"7°'^ ''^"    ^^t  .ht  Zralng    lent  preparations  on  the  market  for  this  purpose, 

he  rottionThria- of  this  rotation  may  be  in-  ates  the  song  of  the  bird,  the  ozone  '»'••«  mornms    le      P^^P^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ,^  ,^ 

crLsrf  bv  the  use  of  crimson  clover,  to  be  sown  in  breeze,  and  even  the  lowly  ^»"*''""°-  "*.*"°!'t  ,es.    to  buy  the  ready-prepared  mixture.    A  good  powder 

i::lVl:  Ut  cultivation  and  turned  under  for  --rvrstuTtLrn^hT^mroodrhim:     can  be  .ad.  from  .ua.  parU  a.^sla.ed  lime.  How- 

"ThTmrpromable  use  of  legume  crops  necessl-  "^ 'Trr^n" Vebt^"  r^r^  ^^ e"s' To 

tates  the  keeping  of  sumdent  live  stock  to  utilize  the  into  '^»"°f' ^^  O;-;',-  ^^^'°J^  „  ^  p.^asure.  its  cul- 

leguminous  forage.     On  a  depleted  soil  all  legume    ^'n.  the  Planting  of  ea  He  tries  to 

catch  crops  should  be  turned  under  until  the  soil  -^^''J;'^,'^"';^;,,^  ways  of  his  trade,  and  for 

to  somewhat  built  up.  ^^^  ^^^^^  unfolds  all  her  secrets,  for  "Nature  never 

(Coackid«<l  on  p«c«  244) 


can  oe  mau*-  nwju  »rM»io.  h«^. --  — -   

ers  of  sulphur,  tobacco  dust  and  road  dust,  well 
mixed.  This  material  must  be  dusted  over  the  hens, 
since  a  box  filled  with  such  a  mixture  will  not  at- 
tract the  hens  to  dust  themselvee.  The  bird  to  be 
dusted  should  be  held  by  the  feet  with  the  head  down, 

(Coacluded  OB  pace  248) 
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Why  Motor  Trucks  ? 

IF  you  were  asked  the  question.  "What  is  the  great- 
est advantage  of  owning  a  motor  truck?"  what 
would  be  your  answer? 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  put 
this  question,  this  past  winter  and  spring,  to  753 
farm  owners  of  trucks  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  91 
out  of  each  100  replied,  "Saving  time."    This  is  very 
significant   in   view  of  the   fact   that  when   motor 
trucks   and   tractors   were  first  introduced   the  big 
argument    in    the    minds    of    many— probably    the 
majority — was  that  they  would  reduce  the  number 
of  horses  which  must  be  kept  on  the  farm.    On  the 
contrary,  50  per  cent,  of  these  farmers  report  that 
they  have  not  cut  down  the  number  of  their  work 
stock  by  so  much  as  a  single  head,  while  less  than 
one  man  in  ten  has  cut  down  his  work  stock  more 
than  two  head.     About  four-fifths  of  the  men  state 
that  their  trucks  decrease  their  expense  for  hired 
help,  the  average  estimate  being  about  $324  per  year. 
There  are  two  ways  to  make  money  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  improved  machinery  and  methods  which 
save  time  and  thus  "reduce  expenses."    One  of  these 
is  just  to  do  the  same  work  with  less  help;  the  other 
is  to  do  more  work  with  the  same  help. 

A  tractor  salesman  who  had  studied  the  farming 
requirements  of  a  prospective  customer  put  the  mat- 
ter to  him  about  right  when  he  said: 

"The  way  1  figure  it  you  could  dispose  of  about 
half  your  horses  and  still  do  the  same  work  you  are 
doing  now— do  it  easier,  quicker,  better  and  at  less 
expense.  However,  I  believe  it  would  be  better  to 
keep  all  your  horses  and  take  over  the  adjoining 
farm,  which  the  owner  wants  to  sell  or  rent  because 
he's  getting  too  old  to  run  it  himself. 

"With  one  of  our  tractors  you  could  not  only  do 
all  the  work  on  your  own  place,  but  on  another  farm 
besides,  without  increasing  the  number  of  men  you 
employ  and  without  taking  any  more  time  than  you 
have  been  spending  on  your  own  place.  At  the  end 
of  a  few  years  I  believe  you'll  agree  with  me  that 
the  additional  Income  will  pay  for  the  tractor  and 
the  tractor  Implements,  leaving  you  a  good  profit  on 
your  Investment." 

Speeding  up  production  Is  the  great  need  of  the 
hour,  and  this  report  is  an  Instance  that  this  Is  just 
what  the  farmer  wants  and  Is  trying  to  do.  It  must 
be  borne  In  mind  that  useful  production  Implies  the 
means  of  distribution.  The  tomatoes,  peas  and 
beens  which  rot  in  the  field  or  in  the  railroad  sUtion 


do  neither  the  farmer  nor  the  hungry  family  in  the 
city  any  good.  The  transportation  situation  these 
days  is  very  troublesome,  and  in  many  ways  critical. 
It  will  probably  be  a  long  time  before  the  supply  of 
cars  and  the  railroad  facilities  will  be  sufficient  to 
take  care  of  our  needs.  The  farmer  who  can  place 
his  own  produce  In  an  advantageous  market  by 
motor  truck  Is  not  only  serving  bis  own  interest,  but 
is  rendering  a  service  to  the  whole  country  by  re- 
leasing for  other  purposes  transportation  facilities 
which  he  would  otherwise  require. 

A  Good  Practice 

THE  Gypsum  Industries  Association  has  recently 
granted  fellowships  to  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture  and  to  the  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture in  North  Carolina,  in  addition  to  three  fellow- 
ships already  established  In  western  colleges  for  the 
purpose  of  Investigating  the  value  of  gypsum  as  a 
crop  food  and  manure  preservative. 

We  are  glad  to  note  the  Increasing  practice  of 
establishing  fellowships  and  scholarships  on  the  part 
of  commercial  interests  engaged  in  the  sale  of  agri- 
cultural materials.     The  great  thought  in  modem 
business  is  service;  not  just  to  sell  a  man  something 
which  others  have  found  profitable  to  use,  but  to 
sell  him  exactly  the  thing  which  he  will  find  most 
profitable  to  use  under  his  own  peculiar  conditions. 
It  Is  a  mistake  to  sell  a  farmer  tmy  material  for  use 
on  his  soli  when  his  soil  or  his  crops  do  not  require 
it,  or  when  something  else  could  be  used  to  better  ad- 
vantage, and  such  mistakes  are  costly  to  the  seller 
as  well  as  the  user.    We  expect  competent  advice  now 
days  from  the  dealer  or  the  manufacturer  back  of 
him,  and  poor  advice  is  Just  as  bad  as  a  material 
that  is  not  pure,  or  an  implement  that  is  defective. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  most  of  the  large  com- 
panies have  "service  departments,"  whose  duty  it  is 
to  advise  and  help  their  customers. 

The  careful,  painstaking  experiment  and  ^vesti- 
gatlon  necessary  to  show  exactly  what  gypsum,  lime 
and  fertilizer  materials  will  do  on  certain  soils,  in 
certain  climates  and  localities,  for  certain  crops  Is 
best  done  under  the  direction  of  the  agricultural  col- 
leges. The  co-operation  of  Industrial  organizations 
In  placing  at  the  disposal  of  colleges  the  means  for 
doing  such  work,  is  very  praiseworthy  and  helps 
the  cause  of  agriculture  as  a  whole,  even  though  the 
purpose  of  the  fellowship  or  scholarship  may  be  in- 
vestigation along  the  lines  of  one  certain  material. 


Cars  for  Fertilisers 

THROUGH  the  combined  efforts  of  the  National 
Grange   and   the   fertilizer   manufacturers   the 
car  commission  has  issued  an  order  giving  prefer- 
ential treatment  to  requirements  for  cars  needed  to 
carry  fertilizers  actually  ordered  for  fall   use.     In 
this  connection  a  letter  sent  by  U  J.  Taber,  Master 
of  the  Ohio  State  Grange,  to  the   Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  undoubtedly  had  considerable  ef- 
fect.    Mr.  Taber  stated   that  wheat   farmers  could 
not  be  expected  to  sow  the  usual  acreage  this  fall 
unless  they  could  get  the  necessary  supplies  of  fer- 
tilizers on  which  they  are  dependent.     This  fact  is 
a   pretty   direct   corroboration   of  the  statement  of 
Washington  Representative  that  "Next  to  the  move- 
ment  of  foodstuffs  themselves  the  most  Important 
problem   before   the   railroads   is  the   movement   of 
the  materials  to  provide  for  a  future  supply  of  food." 
We  have  previously  emphasized  the  extreme  Im- 
portance of  getting  your  fertilizers  as  far  ahead  of 
time   as   possible  this  year.     If  you   have   already 
ordered   and    find   the   car   service   Insufficient   you 
should  report  the  facts  at  once. 

Shipping  Grain 

So  seriously  Is  the  railroad  congestion  blocking 
the  shipment  of  grain  from  the  West  and  North- 
west to  the  seaboard  that  bulkheads,  at  considerable 
expense,  are  to  be  built  Into  the  thirty-five  new  gov- 
ernment ships  now  lying  In  the  upper  great  lakes, 
that  they  may  carry  a  grain  cargo  on  their  trip  to 
the  ocean,  where  they  are  to  engage  In  coastwise 
traffic.  Their  deep  draught  prevents  them  from  car- 
rying full  cargoes,  and  out  of  the  100,000  bushels 


each,  which  is  the  limit,  80,000  bushels  must  be  left 
at  Buffalo  to  enable  them  to  pass  through  the  Wel- 
land  canal.  This  will  help  a  little,  though,  of  course, 
it  is  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 

In  many  parts  of  the  grain  growing  regions  a 
considerable  portion  of  last  year's  crop  remains  un- 
moved. The  new  crop  is  crowding  storage  space  and 
much  of  this  wheat  the  local  elevators  either  have 
to  refuse  or  can  handle  only  at  low  prices.  At  the 
seaboard,  on  the  other  hand,  prices  are  high  and  will 
continue  so,  undoubtedly,  until  transportation  facili- 
ties become  sufficient  to  deliver  western  grain  as 
fast  as  it  is  required  for  use  or  for  export;  this  is 
only  a  matter  of  time,  of  course,  though  no  one  can 
say  how  soon  or  how  long  it  will  be. 

The  question  of  whether  it  is  better  to  sell  now 
or  whether  prices  will  be  higher  later  on,  is  always 
with  us,  but  it  is  well  to  keep  before  us  the  present 
situation  and  irhat  makes  it  so.  The  railroad  con- 
gestion prevails  here  in  the  East,  too,  but  oppor- 
tunities for  the  comparatively  short  hauls  are  more 
likely  to  be  presented.  In  many  parts  of  our  sec- 
tion there  are  local  facilities,  such  as  rivers  and 
canals,  by  which  to  reach  the  cities  and  the  sea- 
board.' And  then,  where  the  distance  is  not  too  great, 
there  is  the  motor  truck. 

More  Horses  Needed 

A  CHICAGO  banker  who  is  farm  raised,  and  is  the 
son  of  a  noted  breeder,  has  been  making  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  horse  situation  and  sums  up  his 
opinion  in  this  way:  "I  know  that  good  draft  horses 
reared  In  sufficient  numbers  to  provide  the  farmer's 
own  replacement  needs,  are  one  of  the  surest  and 
safest  investments  in  the  world.  Farmers  cannot 
go  wrong  when  they  breed  good  type  mares  to  hlgh- 
clase  draft  stallions — that's  one  sure  thing." 

During  the  past  few  years  the  breeding  of  horsea 
has  fallen  off  tremendously,  owing  to  a  number  of 
causes,  one  of  which,  no  doubt,  was  the  mistaken 
Idea  that  mechanical  power  would  do  away  with 
the  horse.  The  result  is  a  great  scarcity  of  foals 
and  yearlings  at  the  present  time.  Naturally  a  great 
shortage  of  work  stock  must  follow  in  due  course. 
There  Is  a  field  here  which  we  believe  Is  well  worth 
attention. 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farnaers 

Four  years  ago  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
issued  a  bulletin  on  "Food  for  Young  Children 
(Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  717),  which  has  been  Im- 
mensely valuable  to  mothers  everywhere  This  bul- 
letin has  just  been  reissued  In  revised  form  and  Is 
now  ready  for  distribution.  It  not  only  covers  the 
general  principles  that  should  govern  the  choice  of 
food  for  children  between  3  and  10  years  of  age,  but 
It  offers  specific  suggestions  for  meals  made  up  of 
such  food.  Every  farm  mother  of  young  children 
should  have  and  use  this  bulletin. 

"Sudan  Grass"  Is  the  subject  of  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No,  1126.  Too  few  farmers  In  this  section  have  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  this  valuable  emergency 
hay  crop  which  many  experts  think  far  superior  to 
millet  In  our  latitude.  This  27-page  bulletin  treats 
Its  subject  quite  exhaustively  and  Is  copiously  Illus- 
trated. 

Either  of  al>ove  farmers'  bulletins  may  be  obtained 
free  fiom  the  Division  of  Publication,  Department  of 
Agriculture,   Washington.  D.  C. 

Thistle-pestered  farmers  should  send  to  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (New- 
Brunswick)  for  a  copy  of  their  circular  No.  113, 
"Common  Thistles."  Pictures  and  Information 
about  the  hai)its  of  the  several  species  prevalent, 
v/ith  directions  for  their  extermination. 

Four  new  i)ulletlns  iseued  by  the  Maryland  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  (College  Park)  have  re- 
cently  come  to  hand.  Three  of  them  are  of  interest 
and  value  to  poultry  raisers— No.  233.  "The  Effect  of 
Age  of  Eggs  on  their  Hatching  Qualities":  No.  234, 
"Earthworms— the  Important  Factor  in  the  Trans- 
mission of  Gapes  In  Chickens";  No.  235,  "Capons  vs. 
Cockerels."  The  fourth  (No.  236)  touches  on  "The 
Control  of  the  Strawberry  Leaf  Beetle."  Any  ot 
them  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  station. 
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W^^^H  Uen--1ook  b«Mt  No  iMed  (or 
§  ^^^^^^Myou  to  wear  ready  madet.  No 
^^^^^^noeed  for  you  to  stand  for  high 
prices  and  pay  all  the  money 
down  for  made-to-meaiure 
clothes.  America's  bigr 
tailor  shop  will  make  you  a 
suit  or  overcoat  of  finefab* 
ric  in  latest  style  to  your 
exact  measare.  arnarantee  tiie  fit  and  send  it  on 
approval  for  tl  down.  Get  oor  biff  Style  Book  and  see  for 
yoorself  thst  ws  are  world  b«ater«  on  style,  qoallty, 
reaaonable  prlees  and  Ubaral  terms.  The  free43tyle  Book 
explains  our  plao  and  shows  how  yon  get  the  snappiest 
styles  and  save  money.    Cloth  samples  also  sent  Irsa. 

5  Months  to  Pay 

Yoorcreditis  good  here.   We 
tniBt  yoo.     Wear  the  suit  or 

Srercoat  while  paying  for  it. 
o  risk  to  yoa.    If  not  satis- 
fied return  the  clothes  and  wa 
refund  your  $1.    That  shows 
that  our  garments  and  work 
mast  be  beat  — otherwise  we 
could  not  make  such  an  offer. 
Could  any  house  l>e  more  liberal? 

Save 

15  to '25 

Tes,  yoo  keeptlS  to  $26 
for  more)  in   your 
pocket  when  yoo  or- 
der asuitor  overcoat 
from  us.     See  oor 
stunning  •tyltnt  aiid 
clsssy  tailoring  and 
learn  how  to  save  a 
lot  of  money.    Get  in 
on  this  now,  and  save 
that  cash  for   vourself. 

Yon  send  only  ll  .00  and 

your  measurements  and 

tell  us  which  cloth  yoo 

wsnt.  Wemakethesuit 

and  ship  quick— no  de- 
lays. Send  clothes  back 

if  not  all  or  more  than 

yoo  expect. 

FREE 

StyltBMk 

Send  for  your  copy  of 
oor  wonderful  FREE 

Style  Book.   Shows  ».      j     u^ 

pictures  of  latest  styles  in  suits  and  overcoats  Mtd  a  Ug 
collection  of  floe  cloth  samples  to  select  from.  Msil  cou- 
pon, letter  or  postal  today— no  charge— no  obligation 
whatever. 

StMilty-lofsrt  Co..  1115  Jsekson  II..  |spl.    (RS    Chioage 
Please  send  me  FKEE  your  new   Style  Book  showing 
Istest  Metropolitan  Styles,  also  Cloth  Samples  and  full  par- 
ticulars of  your  91  down  with  rivs-Montbs«To'Psy  Offer. 
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Plan  early  for  fall  seeding 

—  carefully  prepare  seed- 
bed— ^arrange  for  fertilizer 

—  aow  good  teed  wheat 
of  the  right  variety — tow 

''Hoffman's 
Seed  Wheat'' 

Grown  in  the  fertile  Lan- 
caster Wheat  Belt — known 
'in  every  section  foi  its 
hardiness  — vitality  —  pro- 
duct! venesa.  Is  reliable  — 
means  increased  yields  wher- 
ever taken  to  be  aown. 

Ehvmn  Varietie* — smooth  and 
bearded  sorts — graded — sound 
— cleaned  clesn — frm*  of  rym, 
ear  He,  »mut,  cAsaf,  cocA/s. 

Shown  here  Is  the  head  of 
"Lmap'»  Prolific"  variety— 
yielded  35  to  46  bushels  per 
acre. 

SeedmuBt  pleate  you — or  may 
be  returned  and  all  money 
refunded.  Prices  are  Just. 
One  bushel  more  %vheat  per 
acre  will  well  repay  you. 
(Many  customers  report  10- 
I  bushel  increase  per  acre. 

*'Hof(man'sW1ieatBook" 

and  aamplet  free.  TVrite  for 
them  today.  Mention  this 
pnper.  Hoffmatt'm  Smmd 
Wheat  will  please  you  and 
pay  youl 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Laa^STiUa,  Laacastcr  Co.tfa. 


The  Next  Year's  Wheat  Crop 

(Concluded  from  page  24S) 
SOIL  PREPARATION. 

The  kind  of  soil  preparation  neces- 
sary for  wheat  will  depend  largely  up- 
on the  previous  crop  and  the  nature  of 
the  soiL  Where  wheat  follows  com  it 
pays  to  thoroughly  cultivate  the,  corn 
crop,  keeping  the  land  free  from  weeds 
throughout  the  summer.  When  the 
corn  is  removed  the  land  should  be  well 
disked  and  leveled  with  a  spike  har- 
row. This  leaves  a  Arm  seedbed  with  a 
loose  mulch  on  top.  Plowing  the  land 
for  corn  is  not  necessary  unless  very 
weedy,  and  is  often  injurious,  as  the 
soil  is  left  too  loose.  The  common  prac- 
tice of  plowing  the  land  after  com 
often  delays  the  seeding  so  much  that 
the  wheat  plant  does  not  get  sufficient 
growth  to  pass  the  winter  in  good  con- 
dition. A  disking  of  the  land  would 
lessen  the  labor  and  the  seeding  might 
be  done  earlier. 

The  labor  necessary  for  compacting 
the  soil  after  plowing  is  often  as  great 
as  the  preparation  by  disking.    Where 
wheat   follows  potatoes,  tomatoes  and 
other  hoed  crops,  disking  and  harrow- 
ing   will    fit    the    land    satisfactorily. 
After  soy  beans  or  cowpeas  the  ground 
may  be  put  in  good  condition  by  har- 
rowing.      If  wheat  follows  wheat  or 
oats  the  land  should  be  plowed  early, 
the  earlier  the  better,  provided  the  soil 
is  harrowed  after  each  rain.     In  this 
way  the  Arm  seedbed   is  formed  and 
the  moisture  retained.    Risks  are  taken 
by  delayed  plowing,  as  late  summer  or 
early  fall  droughts  may  cause  some  ex- 
tra expense  and  preparation  of  land,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  less  favorable  soil 
conditions.    Where  cowpeas  and  clover 
are  to  be  plowed  under  for  wheat  it 
should  not  be  turned  until  considerable 
clover   is   secured.      In   any  case,  the 
plowing  should  be  done  early  enough 
to  allow  thorough  preparation  of  the 
soil.     The  ideal   seedbed  is  firm,  free 
from  trash,  and   covered  with  a  fine 
soil  mulch  2   to  3   Inches  4eep.     The 
greatest  importance  is  the  preparation 
of  soil  for  wheat,  especially  since  the 
full  growth  of  the  wheat  plant  deter- 
mines  very  thoroughly  the  condition 
in    which    the    wheat   will    pass   the' 
winter. 

FERTILIZERS. 

The  lack  of   proper   fertilization  is 
often  the  cause  of  poor  yields  of  wheat. 
Most  of  the  soils  east  of  the  Mississippi 
river  are  deficient  in  phosphoric  acid; 
that  element  of  plant  food  that  is  used 
so  largely  by  the  wheat  crop.      While 
the   first   consideration   is  a  thorough 
preparation   of  the  soil   through   crop 
rotation,  certain  applications  of  plant 
food  are  necessary  to  secure  the  best 
yields  of  grain.      The  use  of  legume 
crops  In   the  rotation   lessens  the  de- 
mand  for   fertilizers   carrying  a  high 
percentage  of  nitrogen,  and  enables  the 
wheat  crop  to  use  plant  food   to   the 
best  advantage.    The  soil  must  be  kept 
in  good  physical  condition  as  regards 
moisture,    drainage    and    bacterial    ac- 
tivity.    Wheat  responds  more  readily 
to  the  appUration  of  plant  food  than 
most  other  crops.    This  Is  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  wheat  makes  most  of 
Its    growth    during    a    comparatively 
short  period,  and  consequently  requires 
a  large  supply  of  plant  food   at  that 
time.    The  plants  act  rather  slowly  in 
late  fall  and  early  spring,  and  are  not 


likely  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  crop 
for  available  plant  food. 

The  kind  and  amount  of  fertilizers 
to  use  on   wheat  will  depend  on  the 
previous  cropping,  and  to  the  land  and 
its  natural  fertility.     No  rule  can  be 
laid  down  as  to  what  fertilizer  formula 
can  be  best  for  wheat  on  all  farms. 
The  farmer  can  judge  best  of  the  soil 
requirements  provided  he  knows  how 
the  soil  has  been  managed  in  the  past, 
and  has  noted  carefully  the  results  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  various  fertilizers. 
However,  there  are  some  general  prin- 
ciples which  apply  to  the  fertilizer  re- 
quirements   of    wheat.      On     Eastern 
soils  wheat  responds  rapidly  to  the  lib- 
eral use  of  phosphoric  acid.    The  Dela- 
ware  Station   experiments   show   that 
phosphoric  acid  when  used  alone  pro- 
duces a  larger  increase  than  either  ni- 
trogen or  potash  used  singly,  indicat- 
ing that  the  soil  is  deficient  in  phos- 
phoric acid.     This  does  not  mean  that 
nitrogen  and  potash  are  not  neceesary 
for  the  best  results;  it  is  only  when  the 
three — ^nitrogen,   phosphoric   acid   and 
potash — are    supplied    In    the    proper 
amounts,  either  by  the  soil  or  by  the 
grower,  that  the  maximum  yield  will 


be.  secured.  On  depleted  soils  it  will  be 
necessiCry  to  supply  all  three  elements 
of  plant  food.  Where  the  land  has 
been  carefully  rotated  with  legumes, 
and  the  legume  precedes  the  wheat 
crop,  only  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
are  greatly  needed.  Elxperiments  at 
the  Delaware  Experiment  Station  show 
that  under  the  above  condition  nitro- 
gen rarely  pays.  Where  the  land  has 
not  been  kept  up  by  rotation  a  liberal 
use  of  nitrogen  in  the  fertilizers  will 
pay.  In  some  sections  in  the  East  it 
has  been  found  that  the  most  profitable 
results  are  gotten  from  fertilizing 
wheat  with  acid  phosphate  alone, 
where  cowpeas  have  been  turned  under. 
A  general  fertilizer  formula  for  wheat 
should  carry  2  to  4  per  cent,  nitrogen, 
10  to  12  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid  and 
2  to  5  per  cent,  potash. 

TIME  OF  SEEDING. 

The  best  time  to  sow  wheat  will  Tary 
with  the  latitude.    Early  seeding  is  to 
be  avoided  if  there  is  danger  from  the 
Hessian  fly.    A  good  rule  to  follow  is 
to   avoid    seeding   before  the  average 
date  of  the  first  frost.  The  time  of  seed- 
ing will  also  vary  somewhat  with  the 
character  of  the  soil.     On  fertile  land 
well  prepared,  wheat  may  be  sown  later 
than  on  a  poor  land  badly  fitted.     In 
any    case,    seeding   should   take   place 
early  enough  to  allow  the  plants  to  be- 
come well   established   before  winter. 
Winter-killing    and    heaving    out    are 
greatly  lessened  by  a  thrifty  growth  of 
wheat    before   freezing   sets   in.     The 
proper  kind  and  amount  of  fertilizers 
and  the  moisture  conditions  of  the  soil 
will  determine,  generally,  the  lateness 
of  seeding.     Experiments  conducted  at 
the  Delaware  Station  have  shown  that 
wheat  may  be  seeded  three  weeks  later 
on  well  fertilized  soil  than  on  the  same 
type   of   soil   not   well   supplied   with 
plant  food.     In  every  case  as  good  re- 
sults were  secured  from  the  late  seed- 
ing on  good  soil  as  from  early  seeding 
on  poor  land. 

RATE  OF  SEEDING. 

The  quantity  of  seed  per  acre  for  the 
best  results  will  depend  on  the  general 
conditions,  such  as  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  the  condition  of  the  seedbed  as  to 


tilth  and  moisture  and  the  size  and 
quality  of  the  seed  used.  On  a  well  pro« 
pared  fertile  soil  with  a  medium  sized 
seed  of  good  quality,  6  pecks  per  acre 
is  sufficient.  Under  other  conditions  8 
to  10  pecks  have  been  found  profitable. 
In  general,  it  is  agreed  that  a  little 
larger  quantity  of  seed  is  required  for 
late  seeding  than  for  early,  and  for 
poor  land  than  for  land  In  a  good  state 
of  fertility.  Wheat  should  always  bo 
sown  with  a  drill,  preferably  a  disH 
drill,  if  the  land  Is  a  little  uneven  o» 
covered  with  more  ©r  less  trash. 

Many  experiments  over  the  country, 
have  invariably  shown  better  results 
from  drilling  than  from  broadcasting. 
The  small  ridges  left  by  the  disk  drill 
favorably  affect  the  winter  condition  of 
the  plant  by  holding  the  snow,  thus 
keeping  away  the  effects  of  frost.  On 
well  prepared  soil  any  drill  will  do  the 
work,  and  on  corn  stubble  land,  or  on 
trashy  ground,  a  disk  drill  is  much 
more  satisfactory. 

GOOD  SEED. 

Another  important  factor  In  Increas- 
ing the  yield  of  wheat  is  the  selection 
of  good  seed.  Experiments  have  shown 
I  that  it  pays  well  to  use  large,  plump 
grains  for  seeding.  A  better  quality  of 
wheat  may, be  secured  by  careful  fan-t 
ning  and  screening.  Fanning  and  grad- 
ing of  seed  also  rids  the  wheat  of  many 
of  the  diseased  and  shrunken  kernels, 
thereby  lessening  the  chances  of  infeo 
tion  another  year. 

The  variety  of  wheat  is  another  de» 
terrain ing   factor   in   securing  a  high 
yield  of  grain.     It  is  important  to  se- 
cure varieties  of  good  milling  qualities 
that  stand  up  well,  that  are  strong  and 
less  resistive  to  disease  and  that  yield 
heavily.     The   experiments  in  variety 
testing   at   the   Delaware   Experiment 
Station  have  indicated  that  the  bearded 
wheats  are  more  dependable  than  the 
smooth  varieties.    This  conclusion  has 
been  reached  through  a  careful  com- 
parison of  varieties  when  seeded  on  well 
fertilized  soil  the  same  season.     The 
grower  should  consult  his  state  experi- 
ment station  regarding  their  opinion  of 
the   best   varieties   for   his   particular 
section.     Doubtless  many  farmers  are 
growing  wheat  of  inferior  and  poorly 
adaptable  varieties  that  are  badly  mix- 
ed, and  thrdugh  careless  handling  have 
deteriorated.      The    Delaware    Station 
has  found  the  Gypsy,  Rudy  and  Red 
Wonder   among  the   best   varieties   of 
bearded  wheats,  and  the  Currell's  Pro- 
lific    and     Leap's     Prolific    the     best 
smooth  wheats.    The  latter  variety  has 
given  excellent  results  wherever  tried. 

DISEASES. 

The  yield  of  wheat  Is  often  much 
lessened  by  certain  diseases  to  which 
the  plant  is  subject.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  these  Is  "stinking  smut," 
or  "bunt,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 
This  Is  a  fungous  disease  which  at- 
tacks the  wheat  kernel,  turning  the 
contents  to  a  dark  brown  dust,  a  some- 
what greasy,  ill-smelling  mass.  These 
are  the  spores  of  the  fungus.  The  dis^ 
agreeable  odor  is  generally  noticed  at 
threshing  time,  although  affected 
grains  will  often  pass  unnoticed.  The 
diseased  kernel  may  be  generally  recog- 
nized by  its  particular  color  and  the  ab- 
sence of  a  germ  in  the  crease.  The 
chaff  of  the  wheat  Is  not  affected,  and 
the  grower  will  seldom  suspect  the 
presence  of  the  disease  until  threshing, 
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stinking  smut  not  only  destroys  the 
grain,  but  lowers  the  value  of  the 
wheat  on  account  of  the  disagreeable 
odor.  The  annual  loss  in  the  United 
States  from  this  disease  is  estimated 
at  eleven  million  dollars.  Treatment 
with  formalin  will  generally  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  stinking  smut  and 
will  largely  affect  the  stinking  scab,  an- 
thracnose  and  other  parasitic  fungi. 

The  formalin  is  used  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  Spread  the  seed  on  a  clean 
floor,  or  canvas,  and  sprinkle  with  a 
solution  of  1  pint  of  formalin  and  50 
gallons  of  water  until  thoroughly  moist. 
Stir  the  grain  repeatedly  to  distribute 
the  moisture  evenly,  then  shovel  into  a 
pile  and  cover  with  sacks  or  canvas  for 
two  hours.  Spread  in  a  thin  layer  to 
dry,  stirring  frequently.  Canvas, 
drills  and  other  receptacles  should  be 
disinfected  with  the  same  solution  be- 
fore filling  with  the  treated  seed.  This 
treatment  costs  but  a  trifie  in  compari- 
son with  the  benefits  received.  One  pint 
of  formalin  when  made  up  with  water 
Will  treat  40  to  50  bushels  of  wheat. 


LOOSE  SMUT. 

Loose  smut  affects  the  head  of  wheat 
by  causing  the  chaff  and  grain  to  be- 
come a  mass  of  black  spores  about  the 
time   the   wheat   is   in    blossom.      No 
grain    whatever   is   formed   on   wheat 
stalks  thus  affected.     This  disease  can 
be  successfully  combatted  by  the  hot 
water  treatment,  as  follows:  Place  the 
seed  to  be  treated  in  gunny  sacks,  fill- 
ing each  half  to  two-thirds  full  of  grain 
and  place  in  a  tank  or  barrels  of  cold 
water  for  five  hours.     It  is  best  to  lay 
the  sacks  on  their  sides  in  the  water. 
In  the  meanwhile  provide  two  barrels, 
or  tanks,  two  water  pots,  two  large  ket- 
tles for  heating  water,  a  tested  ther- 
mometer  and    several    gunny  bags   in 
which  to  soak  the  seed.    Fill  one  barrel 
about  half  full  of  hot  water  at  about 
120  degrees  F.  and  the  other  at  129  de- 
grees F.     Have  at  hand  a  supply  oj 
cold  and  of  boiling  hot  water.     Place 
the  seed  which  has  soaked  five  hours 
in  cold  water  in  gunny  bags,  about  two 
pecks  at  a  time,  and  dip  for  about  a 
minute  in  the  first  barrel  to  bring  the 
temperature  of  the  seed  up  to  approxi- 
mately 120  degrees  F.,  drain,  dip  for 
ten  minutes  in  the  second  barrel,  keep- 
ing the  water  constantly  at  129  degrees 
F.  as  nearly  as  possible.    Move  the  seed 
from  one  side  of  the  sack  to  the  other 
to  Insure  uniform  heating.    At  the  end 
of  ten  minutes  remove  the  seed  and 
spread  it  to  dry  In  a  layer  about  two 
inches  deep;  stir  to  hasten  drying. 

Treated  grain  may  be  sown  as  soon 
as  dry  enough  to  run  through  the  drill. 

Delaware. 


Ing  must  be  repeated  in  about  three 
weeks,  so  as  to  catch  the  new  brood 
hatched  from  the  eggs  on  the  fowl, 
which  dusting  cannot  destroy. 

Fumigation  and  spraying  of  the 
houses  should  be  done  at  the  same 
time,  so  as  to  exterminate  the  Uce  about 
the  nests,  roosts  and  cracks  of  the 
house.  Where  reasonable  cleanliness 
and  disinfection  are  practiced  about 
the  hen  house,  dusting  of  the  hens  will 
only  be  necessary  at  rare  times.  How- 
ever, If  the  fowls  are  infested  it  is  the 
only  way  to  overcome  the  lice. 

The  average  hen  house  dust  box  Is 
not   very    effective,    and    rather   infre- 
quently used  by  the  fioCk.    Hens,  if  left 
to  select  their  own  dust  bath,  will  pick 
a  slightly  moist  dust  instead  of  the  ex- 
ceedingly   dry    stuff    provided    in    the 
average  dust  box.     This  moist  dust,  if 
we  can  call  it  dust,  has  the  effect  of 
cleaning    off    all    scruff    and    dandruff 
from    the    fowl's   skin    as    if    it   were 
washed.  A  clean  condition  of  the  skin 
is,  of  course,  discouraging  to  the  lice. 
The  large  louse,  known  as  the  head 
louse,  is  found  on  the  heads  of  small 
chicks,    often    causing    death.      Those 
hatched  and  brooded  with  hens  are  the 
greatest    sufferers    from    these    pests. 
Greasing  the  top  of  the  chicks'  heads 
with  lard  or  vaseline,  is  most  effective.  I 
A  carbolic  grease  is  very  good.    Only  a 
small  amount  of  grease  is  necessary,  as 
the  idea  is  to  close  up  the  pores  of  the 
lice  and  thus  smother  them. 

Mites  are  of  a  different  nature  from 
lice.  They  are  oval  in  shape,  much 
smaller  than  lice,  and  multiply  a  great 
deal  faster.  They  lay  their  eggs  in 
cracks  and  around  the  nests  and  roosts 
of  the  poultry  house.  They  attack  the 
fowls  by  biting  and  sucking  the  blood, 
which  gives  them  their  red  color.  They 
usually  carry  on  their  operations  at 
night  when  the  hens  are  on  the  roost. 
Sitting  hens  are  frequently  their 
victims. 

Where  the  houses  are  badly  Infested 
with  either  of  the  pests  it  is  best  to 
first  thoroughly  clean  the  house  and 
bum  all  litter.  All  things,  such  as 
paper  linings  on  the  inside  of  the 
house,  should  be  torn  off  and  burned, 
and  all  protected  places  thoroughly 
cleaned  out.  After  this  is  done  the 
house  should  be  closed  up  tightly  and 
fumigated. 

Chloride  of  lime  and  formaldehyde  is 
one  of  the  best  disinfectants  for  the 
purpose.  A  pound  of  chloride  of  lime 
should  be  placed  in  a  20-quart  recepta 


Combating  Poultry  Pests 

(Concluded  from  pace  S42) 

applying  the  powder  with  the  hands. 
Start  on  the  legs,  then  the  fluff,  breast 
and  under  the  wings,  tuming  the  bird 
around  to  do  the  back  and  neck.  Rub 
the  powder  In  thoroughly,  rubbing  the 
feathers  in  the  opposite  direction  of 
growth.  It  is  best  to  have  two  persons 
do  the  dusting,  one  holding  the  bird  by 
the  feet,  while  the  other  holds  the  head 
with  one  hand  over  the  eyee  and  dusts 
with  the  free  hand.  By  holding  one 
hand  tightly  over  the  fowl's  head  very 
little  fluttering  and  squirming  will  be 
experienced.    To  be  effective  the  dust^ 


tightly  closed  and  the  fumes  allowed  to 
remain  within  for  at  least  six  or  eight 
hours.    After  using  the  gas  it  is  well  to 
paint  all  roosts  and  nests,  also  cracks 
about  the  house,  with  some  good  coal 
tar  disinfectant.       After  this  is  done, 
spray  the  entire  house  with  a  solution 
such  as  creoliu,  using  about  a  gill  of 
creolin  to  each  gallon  of  water     For- 
maldehyde   or    carbolic   acid    used    in 
about  the  same  proportions,   are  also 
good.    All  parts  of  the  house  should  be 
sprayed   until    the    solution    drips   off. 
Where  conditions  were  very  bad  this 
thorough  method  of  disinfection  should 
be  repeatetd  in  about  a  month  to  catch 
the  new  brood.     However,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  the  use  of  the  gas 
once  a  year,  and  painting  and  spray- 
ing as   above  outlined  once  a  month 
will  keep  the  pest  under  control.  Clean- 
ing of  the  quarters  must  not  be  neglect- 
ed.    The  method  outlined,  of  fumigat- 
ing and  spraying,  will  also  be  found 
very  effective  as  a  preventative  of  dis- 
ease,   and    helpful    where    sickness    is 
present.       It  kills  the  germs  and  de- 
stroys bad  odors. 

The  writer  has  known  bed  bugs  to  in- 
fest  poultry   houses   and   to   one   who 
never  before  encountered  them  they  may 
prove  a  serious  problem.    It  is  not  well 
known  "whether  they  annoy  the  fowls 
or  not.    However,  being  blood  suckers, 
the  odds  are  against  them.       At  any 
rate   they   are    most    undesirable   and 
must  be  destroyed.    They  multiply  very 
rapidly  and  are  great  carriers  of  dis- 
ease germs. 

There  are  a  number  of  solutions  on 
the  market  for  the  destruction  of  this 
pest,  but  they  mostly  require  that  the 
solution  touch  the  bug,  which  is  not 
always  possible  In  a  poultry  house, 
since  to  buy  sufficient  of  most  of  such 
solutions  for  a  poultry  house  would 
make  the  cost  excessive. 

The  gas  and  sprays  outlined  are  ef- 
fective to  some  extent,  but  will  not  ex- 
terminate bed  bugs.  The  beet  thing  I 
have  found  is  sulphur  gas  made  by  burn- 
ing flowers  of  sulphur  in  pans,  using 
about  three  pounds  of  sulphur  to  every 
1000  cubic  feet  of  air  space.  The  best 
effect  will  be  had  by  placing  the  sul- 
phur in  pans  in  pound  lots  about  the 
house.  To  light  the  sulphur  use  a  lit- 
tle wood  alcohol  poured  over  the  sul- 
phur, to  which  apply  a  match.  The 
house  should,  of  course,  be  tightly 
closed  for  half  a  day  at  least,  to  retain 
the  dense  smoke  made  by  the  sulphur. 
All  pans  should  be  set  where  they 


50  Eggs 

a  Day 


cle,  preferably  a  pan  that  Is  wider  at    cannot  set  fire  to  anything;  since  the 
the  top  than  at  th§  bottom,  and  a  pint  -  -         _ 

of  formaldehyde  poured  over  the  chlor- 
ide of  lime.  All  persons  should  leave 
the  house  at  once,  as  the  two  ingredi- 
ents bum  each  other,  making  a  very 
deadly  gas  which  has  proved  very  ef- 
fective. The  quantities  mentioned 
should  be  used  to  every  thousand  cubic 
feet  of  air  space;  thus  a  house  20  by  15 
feet,  with  an  average  height  of  6% 
feet,  would  require  two  pounds  of 
chloride  of  lime  and  one  quart  of  for- 
maldehyde. In  a  house  of  the  size  men- 
tioned, best  results  would  be  obtained 
by  making  two  lots  of  material  out  of 
the  quantity,  placing  them  In  different 
parts  of  the  house.  An  open-top  con- 
tainer of  the  size  mentioned  will  be  re- 
quired for  each  batch  of  one  pound  and 
one  pint,  since  in  a  smaller  receptacle 
the  matter  will  boll  over.  This  gas  will 
only  prove  effective  where  the  house  Is 


flames  will  shoot  up  several  feet  The 
pans  should  be  set  up  off  of  wooden 
floors,  on  bricks,  on  account  of  the 
heat.  Pans  with  soldered  bottoms 
should  not  be  used,  as  the  beat  of  the 
burning  matter  is  likely  to  open  the 
seams,  allowing  the  material  to  run 
over  the  floor  and  cause  fire.  This  gas  is 
very  deadly,  so  care  should  be  taken 
when  opening  the  house  not  to  inhale 
the  fumes.  The  same  thing  holds  good 
with  the  formaldehyde  gas. 

After  the  sulphur  gas  the  house 
should  be  either  painted  or  sprayed 
with  kerosene.  Kerosene  is  most  ef- 
fective because  when  bugs  or  their  eggs 
come  in  contact  with  places  sprayed 
with  it,  the  oil  spreads  over  the  eggs 
or  bugs,  closing  their  pores  and  causing 
death  by  suffocation.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  repeat  the  treatment  In  about 
a  month.  Penntylvania, 


"More  Eggs*  Tonic  is  a  Godsend," 
writes  Mrs.  Myrtle  Ice,  of  Boston,  Ky. 
She  adds,  "T  was  only  getting  12  eggs  a 
day  and  now  I  get  50."  Give  yowr  hens 
a  few  cents'  worth  of  "More  Eggs,"  the 
wonderful  egg  producer,  and  you  will 
be  amazed  and  delighted  with  results. 

Hens  Lay 

While  Moulting 

During  moulting  your  hens  will  need 
"More  Eggs"  to  get  them  over  the  moult 
quickly-  and  emBlly,  to  revitalize  their  organs 
and  put  them  In  fine  laying  condition.  Just 
read  the  letters  below  telling  how  users 
actually  «ot  eggs  daring  Moulting  t  You, 
too,  can  make  your  hens  moult  fast,  get  eggs 
sooner  and  more  eggs  all  fall  and  winter. 
This  scientific  tonic  has  been  tried,  tested  and 
proven  hy  over  400,000  chlclten  raisers.  Try 
Iteefer's  "More  Eggs"  on  nay  iron  clad 
money -iMMlc    gn«rante«  of  satisfaotlon. 


*l«i>  Package 

FREE 


It  yoa  wlih  to  try  thii  cr«*t  proBt  in*k*r,  •<mp)y  writ*  a  poet- 
card  or  Utter  to  K.  J.  Re«fer,  the  poultry  expert.  0^33.  Reefer 
BIdK.,  KanMi  Citr.  Mo.,  and  Mk  (or  hii  tperial  free  pack»(e 
|1.*)  offer.  Don't  lend  any  money.  Mr.  Reefer  will  tend  yoa 
two  $1.00  peck»(«*  "'  "More  Eggi".  Vou  pay  the  poftman 
upon  delivery  only  $1,30.  the  price  of  Juet  one  peckngi".  pla« 
ost  of  poitage  and  handling,  the  other  package  being  free. 
The  Million  Dollar  Merchant*  Bank  of  Kaniai  City.  Mo  .  f«»r- 
anteei  if  you  are  not  absolutely  satisfied,  your  dollar  will  be 
returned  At  any  time,  within  30  dayi— «o  r«qu««t.  S« 
rtsk  to  you. 

Read  Thete  Lettere  Showing 
Wonderful  Retaltt  of  "More  Eggt** 

Fint  Ttmm  H«iu  Laid  Durinc  M«ult 
I  have  ased  your  "More  E«gi"  Tonic  since  last  (all  and  caa 
•arely  say  it  has  anply  paid  me.     t  hare  had    chickens  for 
7  years  and  this  is  the  first  time  ther  have  everf  aid 
tbroush  their  moultimr  season. 

MRS.  C.  LL'OI5BUHI..  Norwood.  Ohio. 

Loafers  Before,  Layers  New 

My  hens  have  laid  throuch  ntoultinc  this  year.    It 

ie  tha  flret  since  I  had  chickens     They  hare  always  keen  loafer* 
aatU  I  asad  "Mora  Eccs".  now  they  are  good  layer*. 

MR.S   B.  J.  SCHCLZE.  Fitubargk.  Kaaa. 

Goto  Eccs  All  Year 

HaT*   saTcral    friends   that   wish   to   nse  your  "More  Mn*" 

ToBic  after  eeaiag  that  I  liaTe  been  so  surcessful  iu  C^tunc 

eaai  all  thrmirh  the  year  and  moultinc  season. 

.  MRS.  J.  MEDARIS.  Dal*.  Texas. 

Send  No  Money! 

Don't  send  any  money;  Just  All  In  and 
mall  coupon.  You  will  be  sent,  at  once, 
two  tl.OU  packages  of  "MORE  EGOS.'' 
Pay  tha  postman  upon  dellrary  only 
%\M,  the  price  of  onlv  1  package  pins 
cost  of  postage  and  handling.  Don't 
alt— take  advantage  of  this  free  ofTer 
()D.\Y  I  Raap  the  BIO  profits  "MORE 


TOD 


Raap 
111  ma 

of  eggs  to  sell  when  the  price  is  hlghes 

nsMBsassissisnsaasssstiSBsasni 


EG(iS"wlli  make  for  you.  Have  plentT 
Igheet. 


$1  Package  FREE 


B.  J.  BMtar.  Poultry  Expert.  OitS,  Boefar  Ml^c.. 


OltyJis, 


Dear  Mr  Reefer  r— I  aocept  your  offer.  Send  ise  the  two$l  OQ 
package*  of  Reefer's  More  Eggs"  for  which  I  agre«  to  pay 
the  postman  $1  30  (the  price  of  one  packa«e.  plus  postage  an>l 
hanillingi  when  he  brings  me  the  two  package*,  the  extra  pack* 
agphfiag  free.  You  agree  to  refund  m*  $1.30  at  an^t  timt 
within  30  days,  if  both  of  th**e  packag**  <lo  not  prov*  (atists^ 
tory  in  every  way. 


Name . 


Addret$.. 


^aaas,*** 


*v  "'^;'-r."'^^r 
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More  Ideas  For,  and  From,  Farm  Home-makers 


FBIZE  LETTER 

Water  for  Home  and  Bam 

FLOSSIE  RAY  CRONK. 

Being  poor  and  just  starting  out  to 
make  our  little  home  a  place  of  joy  and 
convenience,  husband  and  I  were  puz- 
zled more  over  the  water  problem  than 
anything  else.  It  seemed  that  there 
was  so  much  to  buy  that  we  simply 
could  not  spare  the  price  of  a  modern 
system.  As  husband  expressed  it,  "we 
were  blocked,"  and  then  I  had  an  inspi- 
letion.  "How  far  is  it  to  the  spring 
and  how  much  up  grade?"  I  asked 
Hubby.  It  was  a  silly  question, 
for  I  had  been  making  a  dozen  or  more 
trips  carrying  two  pails  fuH  of  water 
from  this  spring  each  day  for  eight 
months,  and  I  knew  to  an  inch  how 
Bteep  the  grade  was. 

"What  has  the  question  to  do  with 
the  water  problem?"  quizzed  Hubby. 

"Pipe  the  water  down  to  the  house 
and  barn,"  said  I.  And  I  continued, 
"After  a  while  we  will  build  a  water 
tank  right  above  our  garden  and  then 
we  can  keep  our  garden  sprinkled 
when  It  needs  it  most."  It  cost  us  just 
958  to  pipe  this  cool,  pure  spring  water 
into  the  kitchen,  bath  and  wash  house 
and  into  the  barn.  I  would  not  ex- 
change our  water  system  for  the  most 
expensive  ones  in  the  country.  I  hope 
this  will  help  some  farmer  who  wants 
a  convenient  water  supply  at  little  ex- 
pense. There  are  thousands  of  farms 
with  springs  of  pure  water  which  can 
be  piped  to  the  house  at  very  little 
cost.  We  hope  to  install  a  water  tank 
near  our  garden,  and  the  pressure  from 
the  spring  will  keep  it  filled. 

West  Virginia. 

FBIZE  LETTER 

Proper  Consideration  for  the 
Home  Maker 

MRS.  C.  S.  FERRILL, 

A  tlred>  over-worked,  unhappy  wife 
or  mother  is  one  of  the  greatest  draw- 
backs to  a  happy  home  of  nearly  any 
factor  I  know.  It  is  the  wife  and  moth- 
er that  makes  the  home,  and  it  is  she, 
more  often  than  any  other  member  of 
the  family,  that  Is  tired,  overworked 
and  unhappy.  Sometimes  she  is  tired 
and  overworked  for  want  of  a  good  sys- 
tem in  doing  her  duty,  but  often  she 
is  80  from  want  of  proper  help  and  as- 
sistance from  other  members  of  the 
family.  They  sometimes  forget,  or  fail 
to  learn,  how  big  her  job  is,  how  heavy 
her  task,  how  sacred  her  duty;  conse- 
quently they  leave  her  with  more  than 
she  can  reasonably  do.  A  lift  here  and 
there  occasionally  would  help  her  won- 
derfully, and  in  helping  her  personally 
would  brighten  the  home,  in  that  It 
makee  her  more  cheerful  and  light- 
hearted.  Many  times  the  home  maker 
is  tired,  overworked,  cross  and  unhappy 
for  want  of  proper  ©creation.  Often 
Bhe  entertains,  but  how  is  she  enter- 
tained? Often  she  spends  hours  in  a 
hot,  stuffy  kitchen  preparing  big  din- 
ners, refreshments,  etc.,  for  others,  but 
how  often  are  those  things  prepared 
for  her  special  benefit?  She  sews  for 
weeks  and  weeks  for  the  daughter  In 
order  that  she  (the  daughter)  may 
have  a  happy  vacation,  but  who  sews 
for  mother,  or  when  does  mother  get  a 


vacation?  Often  the  family — all  but 
mother — go  for  an  auto  ride,  but  she 
stays  at  home  to  rest,  too  tired  even  to 
ride  a  f«w  miles  through  the  country 
in  an  auto.  When  you  come  to  think  of  it 
is  it  any  wonder  we  wives  and  mothers 
(some  of  us,  at  least)  become  irritable 
and  impatient,  and  that  such  effects  the 
whole  household  in  that  we  cannot  per- 
form our  duty  as  well  in  such  a  condi- 
tion? Then  wake  up  and  act. 
Kentucky. 


FBIZE  LETTER 

A  Children's  Home — Outside 
and  In 

MRS.    LIOA    MAT    SMriH. 

Being  a  lover  of  nature,  and  think- 
ing there  is  nothing  In  comparison 
with  God's  free  out  of  doors  for  our 
children's  health  and  recreation,  I 
place  outside  surroundings  first. 

There  should  be  large,  open,  well- 
kept  lawns,  with  ornamental  shrubs 
and  trees  for  shade;  at  back  and  sides 
flowers,  etc.,  arranged  so  as  to  give  the 
most  pleasing  effect  to  the  whole  front 
of  the  premises — thus  children  will  un- 
consciously learn  harmony  and  beauty 
of  design — but  placed  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  children's  play.  No 
restriction  to  freedom,  but  rather  the 
spirit,  "Go  where  you  like,  climb  the 
trees  and  pick  the  flowers,  etc."  Berries 
and  fruit  trees  in  plenty  encourage  the 
children  to  lunch  on  the  fruit,  when 
ripe;  no  harm  will  result  and  no  food 
BO  cheap  and  nourishing.  Once  planted, 
no  crops  are  so  easily  grown  as  fruits. 
They  taste  so  good  plucked  by  the  lit- 
tle hands.  How  they  enjoy  wandering 
over  the  farm  and  tasting  of  different 
kinds. 

Of  course,  from  all  the  grounds,  rub- 
bish, glass,  nails,  etc.,  which  could  hurt 
bare  feet,  are  carefully  kept.  Build- 
ings painted  or  covered  with  vines 
( grapes  are  useful  here ) ;  there  may  be 
rustic  seats,  arbors,  swings  and  game 
plats  scattered  about;  and  bird  houses 
teach  the  children  to  love  the  birds. 
What  a  dull  place  without  their  sweet 
chatter.  Life  is  long,  childhood  short. 
Crowd  into  it  all  the  joy  and  freedom 
possible. 

Inside  the  home  let  freedom  rule  as 
well.  Select  furniture  not  easily  tar- 
nished or  broken — ^no  furniture  too 
good  to  be  used  by  the  children.  No 
stuffy,  mildewy  parlors  without  sun- 
light, excepting  for  company.  All  day 
long  let  in  the  sunlight  and  air,  the 
cheapest  medicines,  for  without  health 
we  cannot  be  at  our  best.  In  the  even- 
ing bright  lights  and  cheer,  reading 
or  games,  etc.  If  there  are  no  musi- 
cians In  the  home,  have  at  least  a 
phonograph. 

The  happiest  homes  are  where  there 
are  no  servants.  Do  not  make  ser- 
vants of  the  children;  they  may  not 
seem  to  notice  it,  but  they  will  never 
forget  it.  Treat  them  as  equals  and 
as  though  they  had  rights.  All  work 
together  to  preserve  order  and  har- 
mony. When  punishment  is  necessary 
try  to  reason  from  a  child's  stand- 
point and  you  will  often  find  no  ofTence 
intended.  This  is  the  Ideal  I  am  striv- 
ing for,  and  have  partially  attained. 

Delaware. 


FBIZE  LETTEB 

Homes  Worth  Remembering 

MBS.  C.  F.  GRAHAM. 

As  a  home  is  always  remembered, 
whether  good  or  bad,  it  is  essential  we 
should  make  it  good.  The  foundation 
of  a  good  home  is  two  people  of  cheer- 
ful disposition  and  practical  common 
sense,  each  broad-minded  enough  to 
think  of  others  first.  These  qualities 
count  for  more  than  capital  and  physi- 
cal strength  in  the  making  of  a  home. 
A  woman  said  to  me,  "If  I  had  a  ma- 
hogany table  and  cabinet  for  my  par- 
lor 1  should  be  perfectly  happy."  God 
pity  her,  or  any  woman  who  is  made 
happy  with  things.  This  was  from  a 
woman  whose  husband  had  a  small  in- 
come. She  died  a  few  months  after 
from  overwork  and  worry. 

There  is  one  rule  which  never  fails 
in  the  home.  It  is  this,  make  the  most 
of  what  you  have  and  take  goo^  care 
of  your  house  and  family.  Choose  the 
happy  medium  between  nasty  neglect 
and  "nasty  particular,"  as  both  of  these 
ways  make  everyone  uncomfortable, 
only  In  different  ways. 

I  do  not  believe  in  a  thrift  which  de- 
prives the  home  of  comforts  and  con- 
veniences, thereby  causing  overwork 
and  nerve  strain.  Robert  Ingersoll  said, 
"If  you  have  only  one  dollar,  do  not 
spend  it  like  a  beggar;  spend  it  like  a 
king."  Never  let  your  children  get  the 
Idea  that  you  are  poor;  it  belittles 
them  if  you  are  poor.  Forget  it  and  be 
happy.  New  York, 


FBIZE  LETTEB 

Shrubbery  and  Flowers 

IDA    M.    HANGSTORFEB. 

We  endeavor  to  keep  our  lawn  beauti- 
fied by  fiowers  and  shrubbery,  trying 
to  have  some  blooming  all  summer. 
The  driveway  Is  around  the  four  sjdes 
of  the  house,  therefore  we  have  flowers 
on  the  four  sides.  There  Is  a  flower 
bed  in  the  front  of  the  house  against 
the  wall,  and  two  In  the  back,  one  being 
along  the  woodshed.  These  contain 
many  kinds  of  flowers,  as  the  sweet 
pea,  cosmos,  marigold,  mignonette, 
sweet  alyssum,  asters,  gradioli,  pop- 
ples and  chrysanthemums:  at  various 
places  along  the  other  sides  are  the 
hyacinth,  periwinkle,  three  kinds  of 
iris,  wistaria,  ramblers  and  ferns.  We 
do  not  have  flower  beds  through  the 
center  of  the  lav^,  thus  keeping  this 
place  for  croquet  and  the  lawn  swing, 
lawn  bench  and  hammock;  but  along 
the  edge  of  the  lawn  are  planted  the 
shrubs — peeonies,  golden  glow,  roses, 
lilacs  and  snowballs.  In  addition  we 
have  several  flower  stands  on  which 
are  the  potted  plants,  such  as  the  lilies, 
several  kinds  of  ferns  and  geraniums, 
weeping  lantana,  scarlet  fountain  plant, 
tuberoses  and  others.  Someone  asked, 
"Why  don't  you  have  your  flowers  In 
the  front  yard  where  everyone  can  see 
them?"  There  are  several  reasons.  We 
want  the  back  yard  as  well  kept  as  the 
front;  then,  too,  during  the  summer 
months  the  members  of  our  household 
cannot  spend  much  time  on  the  front 
porch,  though  we  can  give  an  occa- 
sional glance  to  the  flowers  in  the  rear 
of  the  house.  Pennsylvania. 


You  Can  Afford 

a  FARM  in  fertile 
ONTARiO  or  QUEBEC 

The  wave  of  high  land  prices  may  well  turn 
your  attention  to  the  opportunitiesto  be  found 
in  these  two  older  Provinces  of  Canada. 
Here,  close  to  immense  cities— ^reat  indus- 
trial centers— with  all  the  conveniences  to  ba 
found  in  any  land  anywhere,  are  farms  which 
may  be  bought  at  very  reasonable  prices^ 
Owners  are  retiring,  independent—in  many 
cases  rich.  High  prices  for  all  farm  products, 
good  markets,  all  the  conveniences  of  old, 
well-settleddistricts,  beckon  you  to  investigata. 

A  Wonderland  of 

Opportunity  for 

the  Pioneer 

If  your  means  will  not  permit  yott  to  buy 
an  established  farm,  Ontario  and  Quebec  offer 
steat  fertile  regions  where  the  pioneer  can 
new  out  a  home  for  himself  and  fsmily* 
where  prosperity  and  independence  are  to  ba 
won  by  those  who  will  put  forth  the  effort. 
Every  branch  of  agriculture  may  be  followed 
in  these  Provinces;  dairying  and  stock  raising 
are  particularly  succes^uL 

For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  etc^  writa 
Pepaitmeat  of  Immigration,  Ottawa.  Can.,  or 

F.  A.  HARRISOM 

200  M.  2nd  S«.,     Harrlnburs,  P«. 
Canadiam  CtoTemmeat  Agent 
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Make  Big  Money 

Saw  so  to  Sa^ng 

""S"' jmCTJlL-  Wood 


Coal  shortage  eontfng.  Big 
Camh  or  X/Jx^demand  for  wood.  Get  your 
ffaay  Tmnma  rig  while  we  can  make  delivery. 
Write  for  direct  low  faetory  prices  on  Power  Saws 
and  Log  Saws  with  BOSCH  Magneto— Free. 

WITTE    ENGINE   WORKS 

9547  Oakland  Ave,  Kansan  City.  Mo. 
9547  Empire  Bldn.,    PittalNirgta.  Vm 


AApy  ■Mnsm  s^A&^q  Ipisics 

Iglf  laH  BlixUr.  Bold dlr«ct tafatmanturSm.  OpIyOS 


AOOBEMMIVE  SAEiESaiAN  in  rural  dlMrlrt 
can  secure  position  witb  larse  corporation  asauriDg 
blroBelf  excellent  Income  with  future.  llAMAuaa, 
fsulte  182«,  CT  Cedar  Street.  New  York  City. 

Genuine 
Aspirin 

Name  "Bayer"  means  genuine 
Say  "Bayer"— Insist  I 


Say  "Bayer"  when  buying  Aspirlfi* 
Then  you  are  sure  of  getting  true  "Bay« 
Tablets  of  Aspirin" — genuine  Aspiria 
proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  for  over  twenty  years.  Ao« 
cept  only  an  unbroken  "Bayer  package* 
which  contains  proper  directions  to  relieve 
Headache,  Toothache,  Earache,  Neuralgia^' 
Rheumatism,  Colds  and  Pain.  Handy  tia 
boxes  of  12  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug- 
gists also  sell  larger  "Bayer  packages.^ 
Aftpirin  is  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufae^ 
iure  MoiK>aceticacidester  of  SalicylicAciib 
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Do  Lightning  Rods  Pay? 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

Ws  pay  flM  for  tb«  beat,  ll.OO  lor  the  next  best  and  60  cents  for  each  other  article  publlstasd  In  onr  Ex- 
pericBCC  Pool.  All  oiir  readers  are  Invited  to  contribute  tbelr  experience  on  the  topic  under  discnselon  and 
inggest  subjecu  for  future  discussion.    ContrlbuUons  must  reach  us  16  days  before  dale  of  issue. 


ffOPiC  No.  1200.  Sept.  15.— Roofing  for  farm 
buildings.  What  kinds  have  you  used  and 
with  what  success?  What  Is  your  Idea 
as  to  economy  In  roofing?  We  would  line 
to  hear  of  your  failures  as  well  as  your 
successes,  as  we  stand  In  need  of  warning 
as  well  as  recommendation. 

IToPic  No.  1300,  Oct.  1. — Dynamite  on  the 
farm :  <Jlve  us  the  benefit  of  your  experi- 
ence— favorable  or  unfavorable — In  its 
■use  for  blowing  out  stumps,  blasting  rock, 
digging  holPH  for  posts  or  tree  planting, 
breaking  up  the  subsoil,  drainage,  or  any 
other  task  for  which  you  have  employed 
It.  Don't  let's  have  theory,  but  actual  ex- 
perience   of    self    or    neighbors. 


•  I 


C.    C.    C,    Jr.,   Fenn   Laird,   Va. — 
Lightning  cut  many  pranks  in  this  seo- 
tion    some    years    ago,    burning    farm 
buildings,  killing  stock  and  even  taking 
the  lives  of  a  few  people.    Finally,  how- 
ever, lightning  rod  agents  saw  their  op- 
portunity and  flocked  here,  seemingly, 
from   all  quarters  of  the  globe.     Hun- 
dreds of  farm  buildings  were  rodded, 
our  own  Included,  though  not  by  agents. 
Roughly  speaking,  I  judge  thisi  fad  of 
redding   buildings   came  about  fifteen 
years  ago.    Up  to  the  present  time  not 
a   single   building,   to   my   knowledge, 
bas  been  struck  or  in  any  way  injured 
by  lightning,  that  was  rodded.     Many 
buildings    in    this    section    have    been 
struck  by  lightning,  and  not  a  few  of 
them   destroyed,   since  this   fad   came 
about,  but  in  every  instance  they  were 
not  rodded.  Beyond  a  question  of  doubt 
the  lightning  rod,  properly  put  up,  with 
numerous    groundings    deep    into    the 
earth,  are  a  perfect  protection  to  build- 
ings against  lightning. 

While  I  have  long  been  a  firm  be- 
liever in  lightning  rods,  properly  erect- 
ed, I  saw  something  a  few  years  ago 
that  would  have  converted  me  into  a 
lightning  rod  enthusiast  had  I  not  al- 
ready been  one.  Along  the  roadside 
lightning  struck  an  enormous  walnut 
tree  in  the  extreme  top,  tearing  tree  to 
atoms,  until  the  current  reached  four 
telephone  lines  passing  near  the  trunk 
of  the  tree,  when  it  left  the  tree  com- 
pletely and  took  the  wires.  Not  a  sin- 
gle trace  of  current  could  be  found  be- 
neath the  wires,  nor  a  fragment  of 
bark  removed.  These  telephone  wires 
were  simply  a  better  conductor  of  elec- 
tricity than  the  tree,  just  as  a  well 
erected  lightning  rod  is  a  better  con- 
ductor of  electricity  than  a  building. 

We    rodded    our   buildings,    using   a 
No.  6  copper  wire  costing,  at  that  time. 
7  cents   per  foot.     By  having  a  long 
spudding  iron  made  expressly  for  the 
business,  we  experienced  no  difficulty 
in  making  deep  groundings  with  but  lit- 
tle   work.      We    took    no    chances    on 
groundings,    making    them    numerous 
and  deep,  ranging  from  four  on  small 
buildings,  to   eight   on   barn   and   hay 
barn,  down  to  a  depth  of  eight  or  ten 
feet.     Moisture  is  the  idea  in  ground- 
ing the  lightning  rod,  and  to  have  it 
during  a  dry  period  a  good  depth  is 
very  essential.     Never  under  any  con- 
sideration   give    a   lightning    rod    one 
grounding.  Edison,  our  great  authority 
on  electricity,  says  such  a  grounding  is 
more  dangerous  than  no   rods  at  all. 
Again,  Edison  says  a  building  improp- 
erly rodded,  such  as  too  few  ground- 
ings of  a  shallow  depth,  is  more  dan- 
gerous than  no  rods  at  all.    Our  govern- 
ment is  not  roddlng  our  costly  battle- 
ihips,    monuments,    etc.,    for    nothing. 
Evidently  lightning  rods  properly  erect- 
ed and  given  a  reasonable  amount  of 
care  and  attention  are  an  excellent  In- 
-    vestment  on  any  farm  building. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  H.,  Needmore,  Pa.— 
From  the  beginning  of  time  that  great 
manifestation  of  the  power  of  nature, 
lightning,  has  been  a  source  of  con- 
stant fear  to  the  minds  of  even  the 
most  learned  men,  but  It  has  become 
a  widely  known  fact  that  buildings  can 
be  protected  by  the  proper  erection  of 
metal    conductors.      The    queetlon    of 


lightning  has  been  given  serious  con- 
sideration, and  we  have  no  better  proof 
of  this  than  when  taking  out  Are  in- 
surance on  our  buildings  we  find  the 
majority  of  fire  insurance  companies 
have  made  It  almost  obligatory  to  their 
policy  holders  to  protect  their  build- 
ings by  lightning  rods. 

I   venture  to  say   Pennsylvania  can 
boast  of  more  lightning  rod  protection 
than  any  other  state  of  which  I  have 
any  knowledge.     Throughout  this  sec- 
tion there  are  very  few  farm  buildings 
that  are  not  rodded,  and  a  few  years 
ago  they  were  almost  unknown;    but 
during  the  last  five  years  there  have 
been  heavy  losses  by  fire  from  light- 
ning, but  no  building  that  has   been 
rodded  has  yet  been  damaged.      Last 
summer  a  neighbor's  buildings    (both 
house  and  bam)    were  struck  but  no 
damage  was  done,  as  both  were  rodded. 
Personally,  I  believe  the  money  paid 
for  lightning  rods  Is  money  well  spent. 
We  never  had  our  buildings  rodded  un- 
til this  spring.     We  had  them  put  on 
the  house.     They  are  galvanized  Iron. 
The  coat  was  25  cents  per  foot.     This 
seems  rather  high  compared  to  that  of 
five  years  ago,  yet  I  would  not  have 
them  taken  off  for  twice  that  amount, 
as  I  have  never  yet  known  of  a  build- 
ing  that   was    damaged   by   lightning 
when  rodded,  and  the  feeling  of  safety 
is  alone  worth  the  price.    The  only  mis- 
take we  made  was  in  not  having  the 
barn  rodded.     But  we  are  contemplat- 
ing having  this  done  In  the  near  future. 


J.  W.  R.,  Carbondale,  W.  Va. — 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  value 
of  lightning  rods  as  a  protection  to 
farm  buildings  against  lightning.  We 
do  not  have  them  on  our  buildings,  but 
I  have  noticed  that  where  buildings  are 
properly  protected  with  them,  there  Is 
hardly  ever  any  casualties  from  light- 
ning, while,  on  the  other  hand,  where 
there  is  no  protection,  the  casualties 
have  been  very  heavy  the  past  five 
years.  I  would  be  safe,  I  think,  in  mak- 
ing the  statement  that  lightning  rods 
have  saved  the  farmers  of  this  county 
thousands  of  dollars  the  past  five  years. 


Preparing  Various  Exhibits  for 
Fairs 


MBS.  W.  C.  PALMSB. 

The  first  thing  is  to  go  over  the 
premium  list,  studying  it  carefully, 
and  then  check  off  everything  that  is  to 
be  entered.  These  things  should  then 
receive  the  very  best  of  care  and  at- 
tention until  placed  on  exhibition. 

Let  boys  and  girls  do  things  for  the 
fairs,  along  with  the  grown-ups.  Boys 
often  raise  the  best  colt,  or  pig,  or  calf. 
or  they  may  have  the  best  com  or 
wheat  field,  or  the  best  vegetables  in 
the  garden.  How  It  will  encourage 
them  If  they  win  a  prize! 

Girls  can  cook,  sew,  make  butter,  can 
fruit  and  vegetables,  or  they  may  have 
a  fine  fiook  of  chickens  or  turkeys. 
Just  encourage  them  to  enter  some  of 
these  things  and  see  if  it  is  not  worth 
while. 

Many  women  excel  in  one  thing;  an- 
other in  raising  chickens,  making  but- 
ter, cooking,  etc.  Let  her  enter  any  or 
all  of  these  things.  It  will  cost  little, 
If  anything,  to  make  entries,  and,  for 
Instance,  in  case  a  prize  Is  won  on 
chickens,  It  will  do  more  to  help  sell 
eggs,  cockerels  or  pullets  at  a  better 
price  than  most  anything  else  you  could 
do.  The  same  is  true  of  butter,  canned 
fruit,  etc.    Then  one  learns  better  each 


year  how  to  compete,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  encouragement  it  gives  one. 

The  next  Important  thing  to  do  after 
getting  Interested,  Is  to  do  the  very 
best  you  can  by  taking  the  greatest 
pains  with  everything  that  Is  to  be 
placed  on  exhibition. 

Another  Important  thing  to  bear  In 
mind  Is  that  everything  should  be  neat 
and  clean,  for  often  an  excellent  piece 
of  work  will  lose  a  prize  because  it  is 
so  soiled  that  the  work  will  not  show 
up  well.  Canned  fruits  or  vegetables 
cannot  show  clear  and  sparkling  in  a 
jar  that  has  not  been  carefully  washed 
and  polished  before  being  placed  on 
exhibition. 

In  exhibiting  vegetables  select  for 
quality,  uniformity,  type,  size  and 
color.  Never  choose  overgrown  vegeta- 
bles, for  they  never  take  a  prize,  but 
select  those  of  a  medium  size.  Then 
wash  until  free  from  all  dirt,  for  when 
clean  they  not  only  show  off  to  the 
best  advantage  their  good  points,  but 
they  look  better  In  the  exhibit. 

In  entering  cooking.  It  Is  a  good  plan 
to  arrange  baking  day  to  fall  on  the 
day  before  the  fair,  and  then,  when  pos- 
sible, bake  two  or  more  of  the  same 
thing.    In  doing  so  one  can  have  more 
to  choose  from,  and  in  that  way  can 
take  the  best.     Bread  should  be  baked 
in   a   single   oblong  pan   to   a  golden 
brown.    The  loaf  must  have  no  bulging 
I  sides   and   the   top   slightly   rounding. 
Never  rub  butter  or  any  other  grease 
over  the  top  of  the  loaf,  but  lay  a  clean 
cloth  oveY  It  until  cold. 

Butter  that  Is  to  be  entered  should 
be  granular  in  texture  and  of  a  light 
golden  color.  In  churning  the  cream 
It  should  be  slightly  soured.  Churn  till 
It  begins  to  form  granules  as  big  as  a 
kernel  of  wheat,  then  stop.  Churning 
the  butter  till  It  Is  all  In  one  lump 
makes  it  waxy  and  greasy.  After  the 
butter  has  been  removed  to  the  bowl, 
do  not  work  more  than  necessary.  Add 
about  as  much  water  to  the  butter  as 
there  was  buttermilk.  This  may  be 
repeated  twice.  Then  salt.  The  one- 
pound  jar  is  nice  for  the  girls  to  enter 
their  butter  In. 

In  selecting  glass  jars  to  exhibit 
fruit  or  vegetables  In,  choose.  If  possi- 
ble, a  jar  with  a  white  glass  and  as 
free  as  possible  from  air  bubbles.  If 
the  fruit  or  vegetables  are  of  a  green 
color,  then  the  jar  with  a  green  glass 
is  just  the  thing.  When  fmit  or  vege- 
tables are  cooked  in  the  syrup  or  water 
first,  and  the  jars  filled,  always  strain 
the  juice  through  a  cloth  that  has  been 
dipped  In  boiling  water  first,  as  It  Is 
poured  In  the  jar.  In  this  way  there  Is 
less  sediment  and  It  helps  to  make  the 
fruit  show  up  clear. 

In  entering  a  collection  of  canned 
fruits  or  vegetables,  try  to  have  the 
jars  all  the  same  size,  style  and  color. 
If  the  premium  list  calls  for  a  certain 
size  jar  one  must  use  that  size.  Other- 
wise the  pint  jar  is  the  nicest  to  use. 
Where  fresh  fruits  are  selected,  do 
not  gather  apples  or  plums  unless  they 
are  of  the  same  type,  size  and  color. 
Select  only  the  perfect  fruit,  and  never 
any  that  have  any  blemishes.  Then 
polish  well  by  rubbing  with  a  soft 
cloth  so  as  not  to  injure  the  skins. 

In  sewing,  one  should  take  pains  and 
have  everything  neat  and  clean  and 
pressed  thoroughly.  Even  In  darning 
an  old  sock  or  garment  lay  a  damp 
cloth  over  the  darned  part  and  press 


gently  with  a  warm  Iron.  This  will 
make  the  darning  stand  out  clear  and 
show  up  l)etter  in  the  exhibit  The 
same  is  true  of  buttonholes. 

Where  the  boy  is  going  to  exhibit 
corn  he  should  select  ears  for  quality, 
type,  uniformity  and  ripeness.  The 
latter  is  very  important.  Each  ear 
should  be  well  filled  at  both  the  tip  and 
butt,  and  the  kernels  tightly  wedged. 
The  rows  or  kernels  In  the  ear  should 
be  straight,  the  same  size,  color  and 
shape.  Never  take  an  ear  that  has  a 
red  kernel  If  the  ear  is  supposed  to  be 
yellow.  The  brighter  the  com  Is  the 
better. 

.Where  grains  are  to  be  exhibited,  they 
show  up  to  the  best  advantage  If  made 
Into  a  sheaf  first.  This  takes  time  and 
1  lots  of  pains,  but  one  Is  amply  repaid 
in  the  end.  Select  the  grain  of  the  same 
length  and  with  heads  of  the  same  size. 
Strip  off  all  leaves  of  the  grain  and 
then  begin  to  build  the  sheaf  by  plac- 
ing each  head  separately.  Then  tie  just 
below  the  heads  and  near  the  ends. 

In  threshed  grains  It  is  best  to  al- 
ways hand  pick  It  after  It  has  been 
graded  and  cleaned.  In  this  way  one 
can  cull  out  the  imperfect  kemels. 

In  the  case  of  stock  it  is  well  worth 
the  time  to  wash  each  animal  until 
clean,  and  then  rub  down  until  it 
shines.  However,  all  animals  should 
be  well  greased  to  show  up  well  among 
other  cattle — pig,  cow.  calf,  no  matter 
which  it  is.    It  always  pays. 


Cheap,  nourishing,  palatable  is  mush 
and  milk — good  any  time;  as  a  Sunday 
night  lunch  it  can't  be  beat. 


Auto  Owners 

WAIiTED! 

To  introduce  the  best  auto- 
mobile tires  in  the  world. 
Made  under  our  new  and  ex- 
clusive Internal  Hydraulic 
Expansion  Process  that  elimi- 
nates Kow-Oat— Mone-Bnuss — 
Rr-  Cat  and  enables  us  to  sell 
oiu"  tires  under  a 

10,000  MILE 
GUARANTEE 

We  want  aa  afsal  in  every 
community  to  use  and  intro- 
duce these  wonderful  tires  at 
our  astonishingly  low  prices 
to  all  motor  car  owners. 

FREE  TIRES  fforYOUROWN  CAR 

to  a  representative  in  each  community. 
Write  for  booklet  fully  describmg  this  new 
process  and  explaining  our  amazing  intro- 
ductory offer  to  owner  agents. 

Hydro-United  Tire  Co. 

oifir.  3  PHILADCLPHIA,  PA. 


W*I1  h*«ek««.  wrtl  br»<l.  from  b*»%  hamrt 
•((  itrsint  ot  R«<li.  Rorki.  Letthortat. 
Wykndon*!.  aic.  S»t»  delirery  gu»rMl- 
Ued    Prepaid  to  your  door     FBEK  ROOI. 

W.  r.  Ullfct.  Bm  «.  rrcnclitoini.ll.  J. 


Humm«r*t  Famous  Chiekt  tu'  hV^fhy'^B^rf 

Rook.iMTKX).  f  18.00:  R.  I.  Reds,  per  MO.  |19.50;  8.  C. 
Brown  I^eghorns.  per  100.  |17.00:  S.  C.  White  Lej- 
honis,  per  IW,  |17.()0;  S.  C.  M.  Anconai,  per  100. 
•31  (Mt;  e«f"h  '^■fPl^  <1«"^^'^  •  Live  arrtval.  Prepaid, 
E.  B.  HIJMMKB  A  CO..  Frenclatown.  Bl.  J. 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Hay  and  all  farm  products  wanted.  Daily  <lemand  at 
good  AlBBe  ^  BOn  323  N.  Front  Street. 
price*.    uIddS  &t  BnUtf   PhUadelphia.  Brt.  1S44 

C/^D  CAT  17  ■A"  ▼•rietlaa  of  Rocka,  Reda, 
rVJIx  i3/\irfC«  Wyandotte*.  Minorca*.  Ham- 
burKfl.  Anconap.  OrplnRtona.  LanKShans.  BrahnaM, 
L««horna,Andalu«i*«.  tiirkeyfl.dnoke.  jfeeae.  Rulnaaa. 
Prtcea  low.  Ralph  H.  Baby.  E.ou4onTtll«.  O. 


AA  DDCmC     Poultry,  egsra.  baby  chicks,  piteona. 
Vv  DKCL1I9     doB».      parrots,      ferrets,      Belglaa 
Haree,  harualn  list  free;  60  page  book  W  centa 
B«rc«y'a  r»«ltry  Farm,  T«ir«r*,  Wmt 
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TkU  u  til*  farm  wmmn't  own  dmpmrtmmnt— for  tham  and  by  them.  It  U  devoted  to  the  diMoaaien 
of  topics  of  every dey  iaterest  to  the  womoD  of  tbe  farm  family.  The  Pracbcal  Farmer  wvites— 
and  eaoecU— yo«  not  only  to  write  your  experiencea  on  the  topic*  under  ducuMipn  but  al^  to 
nropoM  topics  for  future  diacuMions.  The  best  letter  published  herein  each  i«»«  wiU  bo  awarded 
•  prise  of  one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  wiU  pay  fifty  cents.     Address 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER^PHILADELPHIA.  PA^^ 

ods  and  give  us  your  reclpea  for  packing 
and  curing  pork  and  beef  for  winter,  in- 
cluding corning,  sugar  curing,  sausage, 
liead  cheese,  etc.  Write  on  any  or  uil 
tliese,  as  you  please,  but  dou't  make  your 
letters  too  long. 

G«r  >oiir  contribution  in  oarly.  If  it  d—»  not 
roach  ua  at  leatt  IS  day»  bmforo  thm  dmto  of 
istuo,  it  will  be  too  lat*. 


Sbptembkr  15. — A  correspondent  suggests 
as  a  topic  for  discussion,  "Wliat  I  am  do- 
ing to  keep  my  family  healtliy" — and  it 
appeals  to  the  Editor  as  having  great 
possibilities  of  helpfulness.  Nearly  all 
wives  and  mothers — and  some  sisters — 
have  strong  ideas  on  this  subject.  Let's 
have  them! 

OCTOBKH   1. — Tell  us  your  plans  and  meth- 


waist  Is  made  and  a  skirt  sewed  on, 
and  two  shirts  make  one  dress. 

I  am  now  planning  to  make  her  a 
coat  for  every-day  wear  this  winter 
from  a  cast-off  pair  of  her  father's 
pants,  some  parts  of  which  are  real 
good  yet. 

One  clever  mother  that  I  know,  last 
winter  kept  her  creeping  baby  dressed 
the  whole  season  in  dresses  made  from 
his  father's  cast-off  garments.  The 
dresses  were  warm  and  withstood  the 
dirt  and  wear  that  only  a  creeping  baby 
can  give.  Men's  woolen  suits  and 
shirts  may  be  made  over  into  pants,  or 
even  suits,  for  boys  by  a  clever  seam- 


stress. Ladies'  suits,  skirts,  cloaks  or 
coats  may  bo  made  into  coats,  suits  or 
dresses  for  girls.  A  little  dye,  properly 
used  often  helps  wonderfully  in  chang- 
ing and  adding  to  the  appearance  of  a 
garment  either  before  or  after  it  is 
made  over.  In  using  dyee,  be  sure  to 
follow  the  manufacturers'  directions. 
If  you  do  not  you  are  likely  to  spoil  the 
goods.  When  clothes  are  so  worn  that 
they  may  no  longer  be  made  over  into 
other  garments,  I  rip  or  cut  them  apart 
after  they  have  been  thoroughly  clean- 
ed and  the  best  parts  I  use  in  making 
quilts.  Parts  that  will  not  do  for  quilts 
I   use  in  making  crocheted   rag  rugs. 


Saving  the  **Cast-offe" 


Mrs.  B.  C,  Springville,  N.  Y.— It  is 
not  a  pleasant  task  to  always  make 
over  and  wear  old  clothes,  but  it  seems 
qnite  necessary  at  the  present  time. 

The  boys  are  always  wearing  out  the 
seats  of  their  pants.  When  the  pants 
begin  to  be  thin  on  the  seat,  I  take  a 
large  piece  of  cotton  cloth  as  near  the 
color  of  the  pants  as  possible,  and  tack 
It  smoothly  on  the  inside  of  the  pants. 
Then  with  thread  the  shade  of  the 
pants  I  darn  back  and  forth  on  the  out- 
side. This  is  hardly  noticeable  and 
lengthens  the  life  of  the  pants.. 

Some  of  the  boys*  shirts  are  worn  at 
the  wrist,  getting  thin  on  the  shoulders 
and  tight  around  the  neck.  I  put  on  a 
white  sport  collar,  cut  the  sleeves  elbow 
length  and  hem  them  and  tack  an  old 
shirt  flap  to  the  yoke  and  side  seams 
on  the  inside  of  the  shirt,  leaving  the 
lower  end  loose.  This  gives  the  shoul- 
ders longer  service  and,  though  a  trifle 
warmer  it  is  not  in  sight  as  a  patch 
would  be.  I  put  new  cuffs  and  collar 
on  the  men's  shirts;  they  do  not  like 
sport  shirts.  I  also  strengthen  the 
backs  with  shrunken  cheese  cloth,  if  I 
have  no  flaps  of  same  material  as  the 

From  the  sacks  in  which  flour  ana 
calf  meal  was  purchased,  I  made  petti- 
coats and  sleeveless  union  suits,  also 
sheets  for  the  cot,  by  sewing  four  sacks 
together  with  flat  seams.  This  makes 
a  double  sheet,  which  is  best  for  cots, 
because  it  will  not  pull  up  and  leave 
the  feet  bare. 

Feather   beds   being   insanitary  and 
out    of    style.    I    put    the    feathers    in 
cushions  and  pillows,  and  made  the  tick 
(a  fine  twilled,  white  one  of  my  grand- 
mother's day)   into  a  couple  of  night- 
gowns. . 
My  gingham  house  dresses  gave  out 
at  elbows  and  under  arms.     I  cut  out 
the  sleeves,  making  a  large  armhole, 
which  I  hemmed.    I  wear  my  bungalow 
apron  over  this,  using  the  dress  as  a 
slip,  thus  saving  my  underwaists  and 
petticoats  to  wear  with  my  good  house 
dresses.    My  one  silk  dress  was  beyond 
rearing,  but  by  removing  the  sleeves, 
cutting  the  neck  round  and  using  the 
good  parts  of  the  sleeves  for  little  pep- 
lums  back  and  front,  and  re-hemming 
the  skirt,  I  had  a  good  jumper  to  wear 
over  old  waists. 

An  expensive  all  wool  sweater  was 
badly  faded.  It  was  too  loose  and  too 
long  to  be  in  seaaon,  the  yarn  was  too 
fine  to  be  re-knit  at  home,  apd  it  could 
not  be  dyed  without  spoiling  the  white 
Btripes  on  collar  and  cuffs.  I  turned 
the  sweater  inside  out,  re-stitched  the 
Beams  in  sleeves  and  sides,  turned  up 
the  bottom  until  the  sweater  was  styl- 
ish length,  sewed  the  front  up  three- 
fourths  of  its  length  and  laced  it  the 
rest  of  the  way  with  a  middy  lace,  put 
an  elastic  around  the  waist  and  covered 
it  with  a  black  velvet  belt.  The  collar 
and  cuffs  were  double,  and  reversible, 
80  they  did  not  need  to  be  altered.  Now 
I  have  a  dandy  slip-on  sweater  which 
does  duty  as  a  waist  with  white  skirts, 
and  also  takes  the  place  of  a  wrap. 

Two  voile  dresses  were  subjects  for 
the  rag  bag.  I  made  a  plaited  skirt  of 
alternate  panels  of  plain  and  flowered 
voile,  and  a  round-necked,  short-sleeved 
-waist  with  flowered  vestee.  I  washed 
the  completed  garment  with  a  prepara- 
tion which  Is  at  once  a  soap  and  a  dye 


and  I  had  a  pale  green  dress  with  flow- 
ers several  shades  darker.  I  added  a 
black  velvet  belt  and  touched  up  the 
waist  with  narrow  velvet.  When  too 
soiled  for  wear  I  will  remove  the  vel- 
vet, dye  the  dress  a  new  color  and  trim 
with  ribbon. 

Two  old-fashioned  serge  dresses  had 
been  hanging  around  for  a  long  time. 
One  was  navy,  the  other  lighter  blue. 
There  was  not  enough  good  cloth   in 
either  for  a  whole  dress,  but  by  com- 
bining them  a  very  smart  effect  was  ob- 
tained.    Of  the  lighter  blue  I  made  a 
round-necked,  straight,  sleeveless  tunic 
to  slip  over  the  head.    It  had  to  be  piec- 
ed several  times,  but  the  joinings  were 
cleverly  hidden  by  lines  and  scrolls  of 
narrow   black  braid.     There  was  not 
enough  cloth  for  a  sash,  so  I  made  a 
plain  belt.    The  navy  was  made  into  a 
short,  narrow  skirt  and  the  worn  spots 
concealed  with  rows  of  wider  braid.    I 
removed  the  collar  from  an  old  georg- 
ette waist  and  dyed  the  waist  to  match 
the    tunic,    and    wear    it    to    furnish 
sleeves  for  the  dress. 

Daughter's  thin  oresses  were  all  re- 
dyed  and  new  belts  and  sashes  fur- 
nished, and  the  necks  re-collared,  mak- 
ing an  entirely  new  outfit. 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Full  directions  for  making,  as^well  as  the  quantity  of  material  required,  ac«>njPany 
Sch  pattern  Patterns  are  perfect-Httlng  and  seam  allowing.  W»»«"^.  or J«[i"^ 
write  your  name  and  address  In  full,  state  the  number  and  sfze  of  each  pattern 

r."«^?A^V  'Wg»?I?fTMEN-rVVES>rA^Ln-iyAr?FAft^l^        PHILADELPHIA.    PA. 


Mrs.  I.  W.,  Campbell ville,  Pa.  —  I 
have  found  that  white  waists  make 
very  good  corset  covers.  Take  out  the 
sleeves,  cut  as  low  as  desired,  crochet 
or  knit  some  narrow  lace  for  neck  and 
arms.  The  lace  can  be  used  several 
times,  as  it  Is  very  serviceable.  Light 
or  white  silk  waists,  with  crocheted 
yoke,  are  very  nice,  and  wear  well,  for 
best. 

Gingham  or  percale  dress  skirts 
make  good  under  skirts  for  everyday 
wear;  or  can  be  used  to  make  kitchen 
aprons. 

A  cloth  skirt  can  be  easily  made  into 
a  middy  skirt  for  a  young  girl,  and 
will  last  through  several  school  terms. 
I  made  an  old-style  flannel  skirt  into 
two  girls'  petticoats,  using  the  lower 
part  for  the  older  girl  and  the  upper 
part  did  nicely  for  the  smaller  girl. 

You  can  often  make  slclrts  or  dresses 
that  are  well  worth  while  for  some 
smaller  child,  out  of  your  own  chil- 
dren's outgrown,  or  the  better  parts  of 
your  own  worn  clothes,  and  they  will 
be  thankfully  received  by  some  mother 
who  has  several  little  folks  and  not  too 
much  time  or  money.  Don't  forget  sev- 
eral pieces  to  mend  with. 

I  made  myself  a  heavy  skirt  from  an 
old  cloth  coat,  putting  patch  pockets 
and  buttons  on  the  front. 

I  made  two  suits  for  a  small  boy 
from  men's  old  suita — one  sailor  suit 
and  one  Buster  Brown  suit. 

Mrs.  C.  S.  F.,  Louisville,  Ky.— After 
they  are  no  longer  serviceable  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  intended, 
I  use  the  best  parts  of  my  husband's 
worn  dress  shirts  in  making  little 
aprons  for  myj»elf.  The  main  part  of 
the  apron  is  cut  from  the  back  of  the 
shirt.  Ruffles  for  the  edges,  and  band 
and  strings  for  the  top  are  cut  from 
the  bottom  part  of  the  front  and  from 
the  sleeves.  His  worn  blue  (he  invaria- 
bly wears  blue)  work  shirts  are  made 
over  into  everyday  dresses  for  my  little 
three-year-old  daughter.  They  are  made 
waist  and  skirt  style— that  is,  a  little 


9714 Ladies'    waist.      Cut    In   sizes   36, 

."JS,  40,  42  and  44  Inches  bust  measure.  A 
simple  embroidery  motif  can  be  used  to  good 
advantage  on  this  model,  which  is  made  with 
a  broad  panel   front.  „  ..   .        ,         ,« 

9452 Ladles*    dress.        Cut   In   sizes  .36, 

38  40  42  and  44  Inches  bust  measure.  A 
graceful  linen  collar  borders  the  set-in  vest. 
The  skirt  Is  gatlxered  and  has  a  pocket  at 
each  side.  ^      ^  ^ 

9450 Ladles'    and    misses'    smock.      Cut 

in  sizes  16  vearH,  36,  40  and  44  inches  bust 
measure.  The  most  becoming  and  the  easi- 
est smock  to  make  is  this  one  which  has  the 
back  and  front  In  one. 

9414 Child's    underwalst    and   drawers. 

Cut  In  slees  2.  4,  6.  8,  10.  12  and  14  years. 
A  very  practical  little  undergarment  Is  this 
one  which  has  tbe  two-In-one  feature. 

j>:ia4. — Boys'  suit.  Cut  In  sizes  2,  4  an* 
6  years.  The  waist  of  white  material  with 
a   box    plait    at    center   front    and    straight 


trousers   of    a    contrasting   color,    makefl    ft 
drpHHV  little  suit  for  the  small  boy. 

9.340. — Liidies'  apron.  Cut  In  8lze«  36, 
40  and  44  IncheB  bust  measure.  A  be^'omlng 
oval  neckline  collared  In  wTilte  lawn  Is  fea- 
tured In  this  apron  which  Is  cut  In  one  piece 
and  has  short  kimono  sleeves. 

9723. — (;irl»'  dress.  Cut  !■  sizes  4.  6.  9. 
10  and  t'J  years.  Developed  In  gingham 
with  cbambray  collar  and  cufTs  is  this  frock. 
The  gathered  skirt  section  forma  pockets  in 
a  novel  way. 

971 H — Two-piece  skirt.  Cut  Itt  sites  26. 
28,  .30  and  32  Inches  wa4Ht  measure.  Plaits 
appear  in  this  skirt  but  In  quits  a  new  way. 
They  are  Inserted  at  each  side  under  the 
Docket* 

9»f>.i. — Ladies'  house  dress.  Cut  In  sizes 
34,  36,  38.  40,  42  and  44  Inches  bust  meas- 
ure. Surplice  Is  the  waist  terminating  in 
sash  ends  at  tbe  back.  Tbe  sleeves  mar  ^ 
\on^  or  short. 


Oxir  Latest  Fashion  Book 

rt.in.  tn  the  number  of  departments  in  Thr  Practical  Fabmbb.  we  are  unable  to 
?iu}^t^»vi  as  man^  natteras  as  we  would  like,  therefore,  we  publish  for  tbe  beoeAc 
^m.rresdeSl'our  times  a  year,  a  quarterly  fashion  magazWie  called— "Kvery 
womsn  Her  Own  nr«Lsmaker'^— which  illustrates  hundreds  of  the  most  practical 
-twfSrrnr  ladles  misses  and  children,  and  tells  how  to  make  all  kinds  of  garments. 
Thi?eJilar  price  ofThls  book  is  10  cents  a  copy,  but  we  will  send  It  po«tp«Hl  for 
5  c^ntT^or  If  you  will  order  It  at  the  same  time  that  a  pattern  is  ordered  we  wlM 

mi^nti  m  'nnnv  nt  the  latest  at  2  rents,  postpaid.      Address  

FASHIOfF  DEPABTMENT.  THE   PBACtIcAL   FABMKE,    PBILADBLPHIA.   PJl 
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Rags  or  garments  that  I  cannot  possi- 
bly use  in  any  other  way  I  sell  to  the 
/'rag  man."  Better  to  save  a  nickel  or 
"a  dime  that  way  than  to  burn  them  or 
let  them  lie  around  in  the  way. 


Mrs.  H.  B.,  Hepbumville,  Pa. — 
In  these  times  of  high  prices  we  are  all 
trying  to  make  something  out  of  noth- 
ing, and  there  certainly  are  a  great 
many  things  that  can  be  made  over  that 
would  have  seemed  impossible  before. 

Many  kinds  of  dairy  feed  now  come 
in  white  sacks.  I  keep  all  these  for 
making  dish  towels,  hand  towels,  my 
own  and  the  children's  night  clothes 
and  underwear,  and  even  made  pillow 
cases  for  every-day  use.  One  ripped 
open  and  hemmed  makes  just  the  right 
sized  sheet  for  baby's  crib.  Of  course, 
the  letters  should  be  washed  out  and 
this  takes  some  rubbing,  but  they  are 
of  such  good  material  that  it  is  worth 
the  time  spent  upon  them.  I  am  think- 
ing of  dyeing  some  and  making  a  house 
dress  for  myself.  I  have  made  one  for 
my  little  girl,  of  the  natural  color,  and 
trimmed  it  with  some  pink  material, 
and  no  one  knew  from  what  it  was 
made.  Flour  sacks  (clotii  ones)  may 
be  bought  very  cheap  from  some  bak- 
eries and  are  very  nice  used  in  the 
8{^me  ways. 

I    make   over    almost    all   my    own 
clothes  that  are  worn,  if  not  too  badly, 
for  my  children.     I  have  only  bought 
goods    for    two    or    three   dresses    for 
my  18-months-old  baby.    The  rest  were 
all  made  from  old  waists  and  dresses 
that  were  not  fit  to  wear,  but  were  still 
too  good  to  throw  away.     I  keep  all 
such  pieces  In  a  large  box,  and  every 
winter  I  go  through  the  box  and  pick 
cut  what  1  can  use.     I  have  several  of 
my  husband's  old  suits  to  make  coats 
and  trousers  for  my  little  boy  of  three 
next  winter.  Good  parts  of  men's  sweat- 
ers can  be  used  in  making  a  small  one 
for  the  little  folks.     I  never  put  any- 
thing in  the  rag  bag  until  all  buttons 
have  been  removed  and  the  good  parts 
cut  out  for  patching,  etc.,  and  if  there 
are  any  pieces  left  I  cut  them  in  strips 
and  sew  them  together  and  have  rugs 
made  from  them.    So  there  Is  very  lit- 
tle that  goes  to  waste  if  one  takes  the 
time  and  trouble  to  use  what  we  have 
at  hand. 


waist  above  the  belt,  one  row  around 
the  collar,  belt  and  revers,  four  rows 
around  the  sleeves,  and  finished  them 
with  an  open  cuff.  The  revers,  sleeves 
and  belt  were  finished  with  black  but- 
tons. These  and  the  braid  I  got  from 
a  mail  order  house  at  much  less  cost 
than  I  could  buy  them  here.  1  spent 
four  dollars  on  it  and  I  could  not  have 
bought  one  like  it  for  $30. 

Stocking  feet  always  wear  out  first. 
and  when  they  are  f)ast  mending  we 
buy  new  feet  and  sew  on.  For  every- 
day and  winter  wear  they  serve  every 
purpose.  _ 

The  good  parts  of  old  tablecloths  are 
cut  out  and  hemmed  and  used  under 
the  plates  when  the  men  are  doing 
dirty  work.  They  keep  the  tablecloth 
clean  longer  and  protect  it  from  wear, 
too. 

When  cretonne  skirts  were  worn  I 
had  one  and  it  is  still  bright  and  pretty . 
I  am  going  to  use  it  for  a  sofa  pillow 
cover.  Old,  worn-out  sheets  and  pillow 
cases,  when  past  mending,  are  used  for 
handkerchiefs  in  winter,  and  burned 
when  used. 

I  am  now  making  my  commencement 
dress,  of  embroidery  flouncing,  into  a 
petticoat  and  camisole  combined.  It 
has  laid  away  unused  for  several  years. 
I  believe  in  making  use  of  every  avail- 
able scrap  of  goods  to  save  cost  in 
these  times  of  high  prices. 


One  cord,  or  80  cubic  feet,  of  hickory, 
oak,  beech,  birch,  hard  maple,  ash,  elm, 
locust,  long  leaf  pine,  or  cherry  equals 
one  ton  of  coal.  One  and  one-half  cords 
of  shortleaf  pine,  western  hemlock,  red 
gum,  Douglas  fir,  sycamore,  or  soft 
maple  equal  one  ton  of  coal.  Two 
cords  of  cedar,  redwood,  poplar,  catalpa, 
cypress,  basswood,  spruce  or  white 
pine  equal  one  ton  of  coal. 

Resin  gives  twice  as  much  heat  as 
wood,  weight  for  weight.  Hence  such 
woods  as  the  pines  and  firs  have  more 
heating  power  per  ton  than  non-resin- 
ous woods.  The  resinous  woods  men- 
tioned are  considered  as  having  an 
average  amount  of  resin  (15  per  cent.) 


of  prejudice  against  the  innovation  hag 
to  be  broken  down  before  it  can  be 
started.  Where  this  is  true,  the  suo« 
cess  of  the  hot  lunch  in  one  school, 
where  it  has  l>een  established,  is  usu- 
ally followed  by  a  demand  for  some- 
thing similar  in  all  the  adjacent 
schools. 


Miss  F.  R.  L.,  Cordova,  Md. — Last 
Bummer  my  supply  of  kitchen  towels 
ran  low  and  1  began  to  look  around  for 
•something  I  could  use  without  buying, 
as  toweling  was  so  high.    We  have  al- 
ways  used   salt   bags   to   make    roller 
towels,  but  had  not  been   able  to  get 
salt  In  quantities  for  some  time,  so  our 
supply  was  about  worn  out.     I  had  an 
old  linen  crash  skirt  made  with  a  panel 
front    and    back    and    good   wide   side 
gores.     I  used  it  to  experiment  on.     I 
ripped    it    up    and    pulled    strands    to 
straighten,   getting  as  large  pieces  as 
possible.    Then  I  pieced  one  panel  and 
one  gore  together  the  long  way,  with 
felled  seam:  did  the  same  with  the  oth- 
er two  pieces,  then  sewed  the  ends  to- 
gether and  hemmed  the  sides.       This 
made  a  very  nice  towel.     I  had  several 
old  white  skirts  that  were  of  no  use. to 
wear,  so  I   used  them  all  for  towels. 
Two    were    linen,   made   with    narrow 
^ores  (about  seven  to  the  skirt).  These 
were  more  tedious  to  make,  as  they  re- 
quired   more   piecing,   but   when    done 
were  better  than  I  could  buy.     I  used 
the   wide  parts  of  these  two   for  one 
towel    and    later    pieced    the    smaller 
pieces  up  for  tea  towels.     When  I  had 
finished  I  had  five  good  towels  that  cost 
only  a  little  time  and  a  few  cents  for 
cotton.     We  are  still   using  them  and 
only  two  are  much  worn  yet. 

I  wore  a  black  wool  poplin  skirt  until 
it  was  rather  soiled  in  the  front.  I 
had  it  cleaned  at  a  cost  of  75  cents. 
The  waist  was  perfectly  good.  I  cut 
the  front  from  the  waist,  sewed  the 
tunic  and  waist  together,  added  a  roll 
collar  and  revers,  which  extended  to 
the  bottom  of  the  tunic.  I  put  In  a 
white  poplin  front,  letting  it  run  be- 
low the  waist  line,  and  trimmed  with 
tome  small  red  buttons  which  I  had 
used  before.  I  put  four  rows  of  black 
Bilk  braid  one-half  inch  wide  around 
the   bottom  of  tbe  tunic  and  on  the 


Mrs.  E.  J.  H.,  Tabscott,  Va. — Tak- 
ing  the    uninjured   legs   of   discarded 
ladies'  gum  boots,  cutting  them  open 
and  folding  them  smoothly  over  a  pair 
of   half-worn   fur-trimmed   felts,    soles 
and  all,  which  were  secured  with  small 
tacks,  and  stitching  the  heels  tightly 
through   the  felts,   leaving  the  rubber 
suflBciently  high  to  turn  In  over  the  top, 
which,  being  severed  as  far  as  neces- 
sary from  the  vamp,  only  needed  a  few 
invisible   stitches  to   make   a   smooth, 
durable  finish,  which  afforded  me  the 
most    comfortable,    waterproof   winter 
shoes  I  ever  wore. 

I  carefully  ripped,  washed  and  press- 
ed four  of  hubby's  discarded  all  wool 
suits,  two  dark,  two  light.  Cut  them 
into  squares  of  equal  size  and  number, 
sewed  them  aJtemately  together,  form- 
ing two  coverlets  six  by  five  feet;  put 
the  right  sides  together,  stitched  the 
outer  edges  except  an  aperture  left  for 
turning.  Then  pressed  the  right  sides, 
holding  the  seams  securely  by  bastings 
across  at  equal  intervals,  re-stitched  the 
edges,  placed  it  on  a  bed  by  which  I 
sat,  and  taking  one  end  upon  my  lap, 
quilted  it  across  and  lengthwise;  ex- 
tracted the  bastings  and  had  a  beauti- 
ful block  quilt  equal  in  warmth  and 
service  to  an  expensive  blanket. 


More  Interest  in  Hot  Lunches 

Teachers  and  parents  are  commenc- 
ing to  realize  the  importance  of  hot 
school  lunches,  and  the  home-demon- 
stration agents  sent  out  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  state  colleges  are  helping  to  estab- 
lish hot  lunches  in  communities  which 
are  awake  to  their  value  Last  year 
these  extension  workers,  who  are  train- 
ed in  home  economics,  helped  establish 
hot  lunches  in  2,929  schools.    The  work 

will  be  continued  this  year  on  an  even        Everyone  should  learn  to  think 
larger  scale.     In  some  counties  a  wall  |      Of  milk  as  food,  as  well  as  drink. 


Homespun  Yam 

Don't  throw  away  the  tender  top9 
from  the  beets.    Beets  greens  are  good. 

Another  reason  why  the  pressure 
cooker  is  a  money  saver:  By  its  use 
cheaper  foods  may  be  made  appetizing. 

Yes,  paint  does  cost  more  than  it 
used  to.  Bui  a  little  will  go  a  long  way 
in  sprucing  up  that  dingy  kitchen. 

The  bargain  counter  is  a  bargain 
counter  only  for  those  who  are  good 
judges  of  values;  others  had  better  be* 
ware  of  its  enticements. 

One  kind  of  economy  which  Is  likely 
not  to  pay  is  using  last  year's  jar  rub- 
bers. The  cost  of  new  ones  is  small, 
compared  with  the  value  of  a  few  cans 
of  spoiled  fruit  or  vegetables. 

Chocolate  cake  made  with  sour  milk 
and  soda  is  usually  softer  and  darker 
in  color  than  that  made  with  sweet 
milk  and  baking  powder.  Cocoa  should 
be  substituted  for  chocolate  by  weight 
instead  of  by  measure. 


This  Recipe  Cuts  Out  Sugar,  Heat 
A  recipe  for  preparing  prunes  for 
the  table  without  the  use  of  any  fuel 
to  speak  of,  and  without  sugar,  was 
presented  In  a  late  number  of  the 
Journal  of  Home  ETconomics  and  has 
been  tested  at  various  agricultural  col- 
leges and  pronounced  good.  Cover  the 
prunes  with  cold  water,  says  the  recipe, 
drain  and  pour  boiling  water  over 
them.  Let  stand  three  minutes,  drain 
and  barely  cover  with  cold  water. 
Twenty-four  hours  later  they  will  be 
ready  to  serve,  sweet  and  delicious  in 
fiavor  and  with  rich  juice. 


One  Ton  of  Hardwood  Equals 

One  Ton  of  Coal 

Two  pounds  of  dry  wood  of  any  non- 
resinous  species  have  about  as  much 
heating  value  as  a  pound  of  good  coal. 
Speaking  in  tons  and  cords,  a  ton  of 
coal  may  l)e  taken  as  the  equivalent  in 
heating  value  of  one  cord  of  heavy 
wood,  one  and  a  half  cords  of  medium 
weight  wood,  or  two  cords  of  light 
weight  wood,  according  to  tests  recent- 
ly conducted  by  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory,  Madison,  Wis. 


Are  You  Sure? 

AFTER  your  jars  of  "preserves"  and  other  foods  are 
carefully  put  away  —  are  you  ever  really  sure  how 
many  jars  will  be  *'good"  when  opened? 

You  are  not;  no  matter  how  carefully  you  have  canned, 
if  you  put  up  foods  the  old-style  way.  It  offers  too 
many  opporttmities  for  spoiling. 

There  is  only  one  absolutely  sure  way  to  avoid  loss  in 
food  canning.  That  is  the  Thrift  Way.  Thrift  canned  foods 
are  sealed  air  tight  before  processing;  and  never  opened 
tintil  ready  to  serve.  Nothing  can  enter  the  Thrift  Jar 
after  processing.     No  loss  can  occur. 

This  one  feature  alone  offsets  the  slight  extra  cost  of  the 
Thrift  Way.  Yet,  in  addition  Thrift  canned  foods  look 
better,  taste  better  and  sell  better.  And  Thrift  Way  is 
much  easier  and  quicker  than  other  canning  methods. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Thrift  Jars, 
Caps  and  Sealer.  If  not  in  stock, 
show  him  this  advertisement;  or 
trrite  us  direct  for  free  booklet, 

"  Th0  Thrift  Way  Make* 
Canning  Pay  * 

Contains  prices.  Canning  Chart, 
testimonials  and  valuable  data  on 
canning. 

Local  Agents  and  Dealers  Wanted 
— Liberal  Terms 

THRIFT  JAR  COMPANY 

FORT    AVE.    and    LAWRENCE    ST. 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
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A  Girl  Named  Mary 

By  JULIET  WILBOR  TOMPKINS 

Copyright  1918,  The  Bobbs-MerriU  Company 


Chapter  II. 
Mrs.  Jaffrey  came  in  late  from  the 
board  meeting  that  afternoon  with  just 
time  for  a  half-hour's  rest  before  din- 
ner. She  refused  to  see  letters  on  the 
hall  table  and  messages  on  the  tele- 
phone pad,  and  she  stepped  softly  lest 
Hannah,  busy  in  the  dining  room, 
should  come  between  her  and  the  deli- 
cious, vacant  flatness  toward  which  she 
had  been  straining  all  the  way  home. 
She  reached  her  room  in  saiety  and  her 
eager  hands  met  at  her  throat  when  a 
sight  made  her  start  back  with  a  moan 
of  dismay.  It  was  only  an  evening 
gown  spread  out  on  the  bed,  a  pleasing 
gown  of  midnight  blue  and  silver,  but 
Marise  stared  at  it  as  if  it  had  been  a 
serpent.  After  a  shocked  moment,  she 
opened  her  door  again  and  called 
faintly: 
"Han-nahl" 

Hannah  was  in  the  hall  below  and 
came  with  troubled  haste,  prepared  to 
fill  a  hot-water  bottle  or  telephone  the 
doctor  with  quiet  efficiency.  For  ser- 
vice on  familiar  and  accepted  lines, 
Hannah  was  a  jewel  beyond  price,  and 
It  was  not  her  fault  that  nature  had 
limited  her  to  a  rabbity  jaw  and  the 
smallest  mouth  compatible  with  human 
usee. 

"Yes,  m'am?"  she  said,  poised  be- 
tween bathroom  and  telephone. 

Mrs.  JafErey  pointed  to  the  gown. 
"What  is  that  for?"  she  demanded. 

Hannah  physically  contracted  and 
stiffened  for  protest.  Evidently  she 
had  met  this  situation  before. 

"Mrs.  Livingston's  musicale,  m'am. 
You  have  it  on  your  calendar  for  nine 
o'clock  this  evening." 

"Oh,  thank  heaven  it  Isn't  a  dinner!" 
Mrs.  Jaffrey  threw  off  furs  and  cloak 
with  a  sweep  of  relief.  "I  can't  go  to  a 
musicale  tonight,  Hannah.  I'm  dead, 
dead.  Besides,  some  one  is  coming. 
Put  that  away  and  give  me  something 
comfortable." 

Hannah  went  over  to  the  bed  and 
made  a  feint  of  gathering  up  the  gown. 
"You  threw   over   Mrs.   Livingston's 
reception,  too,"  she  observed. 

"It  doesn't  matter.  She  won't  notice 
whether  I  am  there  or  not.  I  will  write 
her  an  apology  if  you  insist,"  Marise 
added  with  a  smile,  tucking  herself  up 
on  a  couch.  "Throw  something  over 
me  and  let  me  rest,  there's  a  good  Boul." 
Hannah's  mouth  had  dwindled  to  a 
mere  disapproving  pinch  under  her 
conservative  nose. 

"You  are  not  asked  as  much  as  you 
used  to  be,  Mrs.  Jaffrey,"  she  said, 
bringing  a  light  rug.  "There  were 
three  dinners  last  week  that  you  had  a 
good  right  to  go  to — one  of  twenty-four 
covers  at  the  Stanley-Hopes'  to  meet  the 
French  ambassador  and  his  wife.  The 
paper  had  a  long  piece  about  it.  Your 
friends  will  think  it  queer  that  you 
were  not  included." 

Mrs.  Jaffrey,  relaxed,  flat  as  she  had 
longed  to  be,  smiled  with  drowsy  good 
humor. 

"But  the  papers  will  say  I  was  at  the 
musicale,  since  I  accepted,"  she  mur- 
mured.   "Won't  that  do?" 

Hannah  was  picking  up  the  discard- 
ed clothes  with  a  professional  eye  for 
their  needs. 

"No,  m'am,  it  will  not,"  she  said 
firmly.  "You  have  to  show  yourself  to 
keep  up.  Entertaining  as  little  as  you 
do,  and  never  making  your  calls — " 
Then  she  had  to  stop,  for  Mrs.  Jaffrey 
had  fallen  asleep. 

Marise  awoke  refreshed,  made  new 
by  the  marvelous  bodily  resiliency  that 
had  kept  for  her,  through  everything, 
the  look  of  a  young  and  living  woman. 
Girls  had  been  shown  her  too  often 
for  her  to  feel  anything  momentous 
about  the  evening.  She  made  herself 
look  attractive  from  old  habit,  and  was 
reading  comfortably  by  the  fire  when, 
at   the  stroke  of  eight,  the  door-bell 


rang.  In  all  these  years,  perhaps,  she 
had  never  been  more  tranquil,  more  re- 
mote from  her  loss,  than  she  was  at 
the  moment  when  Hannah,  passed  to 
open  the  door. 

Voices  spoke  outside,  and  suddenly 
Mrs.  Jaffrey 's  heart  began  to  beat,  great 
slow  beats  such  as  dramatists  some- 
times use  to  prelude  the  rising  of  the 
curtain.  It  used  to  be  like  this  before 
a  fresh  clue,  but  her  body  had  been 
learning  better  since  her  mind  had 
given  up  hope.  She  rose,  impatient  to 
get  the  agitation  over  with,  and  went 
a  few  steps  to  meet  her  guests  as  Han- 
nah parted  the  portieres  and  turned  on 
more  lights.  Face  to  face  with  the 
two  girls,  the  agitation  dropped  away 
as  suddenly  as  it  had  risen,  leaving  her 
very  quiet  and  aloof,  with  an  inner 
smile  for  the  palpable  excitement  of 
Mrs.  Healy's  Mary. 

There   was   not   an   instant's   doubt 
which  girl  was  which.       They  might 
have  stood  for  embodiments  of  Success 
and  Failure.    Mary  Healy  was  glowing, 
vigorous,  bravely  handsome;   May  La- 
guna,  fragile  and  weakly  pretty.  Marj-'s 
brown  hair,  easily  effective,  waved  back 
as  simply  as  Mrs.  Jaffrey's  own,  while 
May's  metallic  yellow  frizzes  strained 
piteously  and  wildly  for  effect    Mary, 
the  much  loved,  looked  confidently  on 
the  world  as  her  oyster,  but  May  knew 
it  for  the  were-wolf  that  it  was  and 
watched  in  furtive  silence  for  the  ever- 
ready  fang.     She  left  the  business  of 
the  interview  wholly  to  Mary;  and  Mrs. 
Jaffrey,  circumspectly  studying  her,  be- 
gan to  suspect  that  the  awful  hair  waa 
not  the  open  symbol  that  it  looked,  but 
a  childish  effort  to  propitiate  a  devour- 
ing fate.     The  gray  eyes,  secret,  un- 
easy, had  a  vague  softness,  as  though 
they   had   not   yet  wholly  understood 
what  they  had  witnessed. 

"What  if  that  really  were  my  child?" 
The  thought  had  come  so  often  that  it 
scarcely  quickened  Mrs.  Jaffrey's  pulses, 
but  she  moved  to  a  chair  beside  May, 
and  though  her  mind  knew  it  for  im- 
possible, her  eyes  searched  the  down- 
cast face  and  the  wisp  of  a  body  for 
any  trace  of  family  likeness. 

"You  see,  it's  like  this,  Mrs.  Jaffrey;" 
Mary  Healy  was  keeping  up  the  fiction 
that  they  had  come  to  find  work  for 
May,   and   doing  it  well,   in  spite  of 
burning    cheeks    and   a   volcanic    con- 
sciousness of  drama.     She  had  openly 
waited,  the  first  moments,  for  a  heart- 
satisfying,  "My  child!"    Then,  as  that 
was   not    forthcoming,    she    had    gone 
stoutly  to  work  to  fill  in  the  necessary 
interval  while  Mrs.  Jaffrey  made  her 
observations.    "It's  like  this.    May  can 
take  dictation  pretty  fast,  but  she  can't 
spell— can   you.   May?"     The  question 
was  a  tacit  apology,  and  May's  nod  was 
unresentful.     "I  had  high  school  and 
then  business  college,  so  of  course  I 
can  spell — that's  how  I  got  into  an  of- 
fice   like    Engel    and    Weeks's.       Mr. 
Weeks,  he  tried  me  out  himself,  and 
he  says  to  me,  'Good  God,  you're  the 
first  girl   I  ever  saw  that  could  spell 
renaissance.     If  yju  can   spell   facade 
and  mezzanine,  I'll  start  you  at  twelve 
per.'  "    It  was  a  delicious  memory.  Suc- 
cess  might  be   Mary's  normal   atmos- 
phere, but  evidently  the  breath  of  it 
never  lost  its  tang.     "Well,  it  would 
have  been  funny  if  I  couldn't,  with  all 
the  chances  I've  had,"  she  concluded. 
"But  May  hasn't  had  half  a  show." 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Jaffrey.  The  descend- 
ing note  of  sympathy  produced  an  odd 
little  physical  flutter  In  the  girl,  as 
though  she  stirred  breast  feathers 
against  a  warm  nest.  For  the  first 
time  her  eyes  sought  Mrs.  Jaffrey's. 

"I'm  too  far  behind,"  she  said.  "I 
can't  never  catch  up."  The  voice  had 
an  ineffectual  drag,  and  Mary  was 
kindly  anxious  to  make  excuse  for  that, 
too. 
"May  Isn't  real  strong,"  she  urged. 


"She  didn't  get  a  fair  start  when  she 
was  little."  That  was  coming  breath- 
lessly close  to  the  real  meaning  of  her 
visit  Mary  would  not  have  even  hint- 
ed a  question — she  was  a  very  nice 
girl;  but  Mrs.  Jaffrey,  restless  under  a 
sense  that  drama  was  expected,  met  the 
alert  eyes  with  a  grave  negative.  There 
was  no  sign  of  her  child  in  this  bit  of 
human  driftwood,  her  headshake  said, 
and  Mary  visibly  collapsed,  hope  escap- 
ing in  a  long'  sigh. 

"What  should  you  like  to  do?"  Mrs. 
Jaffrey  went  on. 

The  direct  question  frightened  May 
back  into  hiding,  and  Mary  had  to 
come  to  her  aid. 

"The  trouble  with  May  is  that  she 
wants  to  be  a  lady,"  she  explained  rea- 
sonably. "Mama  gets  hopping  when  I 
say  things  like  that— she  says  any  girl 
can  be  a  lady;  but  she  means  well  be- 
haved and  all  that.  Now  here's  the 
way  I  dope  it  out;"  she  bent  forward, 
eager  to  be  understood,  and  perhaps  a 
little  to  instruct,  for  Mary  Healy  was 
used  to  seeing  things  more  clearly  than 
her  associates.  "There's  more  to  being 
a  lady  than  nice  manners  and  high 
school,  or  than  putting  on  a  wrapper 
when  you  go  home,  and  having  your 
hair  curled  at  a  shop,  and  perfume,  and 
restaurants,    like    May    sees    it      It's 


something  you  can't  buy— you've  got  to 
grow  it.    Do  you  get  me?" 

Mrs.  Jaffrey  gravely  assented.  The 
simple  candid  equality  of  this  glowing 
girl  was  putting  her  democracy  oC 
spirit  to  a  test  seldom  encountered,  and 
she  had  to  remember  forcibly  that  she 

"Well,  then,"  Mary  concluded,  Id 
rather  be  a  top-notch  working  girl,  a 
real  swell  of  a  working  girl"— her 
laugh  bubbled  up,  a  good,  warm  little 
gurgle — "than  a  poor  imitation  of  a 
lady.  Am  I  right?"  The  question  was 
rhetorical,  for  she  knew  gloriously  well 
how  right  she  was.  She  settled  back 
in  her  chair,  triumphant,  and  her  shin- 
ing face  betrayed  that  there  was  no 
fun  on  earth  to  beat  the  fun  of  being 
Mary  Healy.  She  took  any  possible 
color  out  of  May  Laguna  as  the  sun 
puts  out  a  candle  flame,  and  Mrs.  Jaff- 
rey felt  a  perverse  desire  to  draw 
shades  and  give  the  little  candle  a 
chance. 

"I  wonder  how  you  would  like  sew- 
ing?" she  suggested. 

"No.  m'am."  The  answer  was  limp 
rather  thaii  firm,  yet  flnal. 

"You  tell  Mrs.  Jaffrey  about  when 
you  were  little,"  Mary  put  in  excusedly. 

May  told  her  tale  baldly,  without  im- 
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Blue  Buckle  Over  Alls 


There's  real  comfort  in  Blue 
Buckles'  generous  roominess,  in  the, 
play  and  freedom  of  their  raglan 
shoulders,  in  the  snug  fitting  elastic 
suspenders.  Blue  Buckle  materials 
and  expert  Union  workmanship 
wear  beyond  anything  you  ever 
bought  in  a  work-rig. 

Blue  Buckles'  solid  re-inforced 
backhand  won't  split;  fly  is  cut  into 
the  garment;  tack'stitchingat  pockets 
and  seams  means  protection  against 
all  extra  wear-strain! 

Get  into  a  pair  of  Blue  Buckles. 
It's  the  quickest  way  to  overall 
comfort  and — economy  t 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Blue  Buckles 

Jobbers  OverAll  Co.,  Inc. 

Lynchburip,  Virginia 

Largest  manufacturers  of   overalls  in  the 
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Blue  Buckle 
"Buddies" 

foe  children  4  to  16 
jemtB  dapliemtm  the 
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Heifers  Less  Than  Two  Years 
in  Milk 

B.  B.  RUSHING. 

The  growing  sentiment  favorable  to 
the  early  maturity  in  dairy  cattle  has, 
without  doubt,  aided  materially  in  rais- 
ing our  standard  of  dairy  production. 
In  the  upbuilding  of  our  high-produc- 
ing dairy  herds,  Intelligent  develop- 
ment has  played  a  part  no  less  import- 
ant than  that  played  by  the  wonderful 
power  of  heredity.  And  in  this  process 
of  Intelligent  development,  the  proper 
age  at  which  a  heifer  should  begin  the 
work  of  production  is  a  consideration 
Of  more  than  passing  importance. 

But,  in  this  laudable  attempt  to  weed 
out  of  our  herds  the  profit-destroying 
dairy  cow  (of  which  there  are  many 
In  every  community),  let  us  beware 
that  we  do  not  too  closely  scan  the 
dairy  milk  sheet,  nor  too  zealously  read 
the  Babcock  test,  lest  in  our  eagerness 
to  reach  the  pinnacle  of  milk  and  but- 
ter-fat production,  we  ignore  the  foun- 
dation from  which,  and  upon  which, 
that  pinnacle  must  be  reared — physical 
capacity,  constitutional  vigor  and 
ability  of  the  vital  organs  to  with- 
Btand  the  strain  that  is  brought  upon 
them.  In  the  bringing  out  of  the  in- 
herited dairy  tendencies,  experience 
has  taught  that  early  maturity  is  a  de- 
cidedly important  factor.  But,  unless 
by  proper  feeding,  ventilation,  sanita- 
tion and  management,  we  secure  the 
greatest  possible  vital  endurance,  inevi- 
table failure  must  be  our  final  reward. 
The  general  facts  are  of  suflBcient  im- 
portance to  warrant  specific  applica- 
tion. The  professional  man,  sparing 
neither  cash,  time  nor  labor,  may,  by 
systematic  management,  secure  that  de- 
gree of  maturity  which  will  warrant 
having  a  heifer  freshen  and  take  upon 
herself  the  duties  of  early  motherhood 
at  less  than  two  years  of  age. 

But  here  is  Mr.  Average  Farmer: 
"What  if  he  should  catch  the  idea? 
Right  here  lies  the  danger  of  overdoing 
a  good  thing.  As  we  travel  through 
the  country  from  farm  to  farm,  where 
dairy  cows  are  kept  for  milk.  In  any  of 
our  good  agricultural  communities,  we 
find  heifers  growing  up  that  have  never 
known  anything  better  than  a  scant 
grain  ration.  They  have  never  been 
forced  to  an  early  maturity,  but  they 
will  make  good-sized  cows  if  given 
time  to  grow.  Ordinarily,  about  all  the 
heifers  we  see  in  a  day's  travel  answer 
fairly  well  to  this  description.  They 
are  to  be  the  cows  of  the  immediate 
future,  strong  constltutioned,  thrifty 
and  vigorous,  if  given  a  chance  to  be 
BO,  but  stunted,  weak  constltutioned, 
ready  victims  to  the  diseases  and  ail- 
ments of  cow-kind,  if  forced  to  begin 
the  work  of  production  and  reproduc- 
tion before  the  body  organs  have  been 
well  developed  to  the  point  at  which 
they  can  stand  the  extra  strain  without 
too  great  physical  weakening. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  be  cautious  In  the 
means  we  employ  to  enforce  upon  the 
farming  world  the  conviction  that  early 
maturity  is  an  essential  to  high  dairy 
production  without,  at  the  same  time, 
emphasizing  the  need  of  maintaining  a 
perfect  balance  between  production  and 
constitutional  development. 

I  have  seen  a  number  of  little,  under- 
sized Jersey  heifers  freshen  at  one  and 
one-half  years  old,  and  watching  the 
future  development  of  these  same  helf- 
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ers,  they  seldom  ever  come  to  a  full  and 
profitable  development  as  does  their 
sister,  who  does  not  freshen  Until  she 
has  made  better  development  and  Is  at 
least  two  years  old;  not  much  past  that, 
but  up  to  that. 

And  this  matter  is  not  so  hard  to  keep 
well  in  hand,  if  we  only  have  the  male 
under  the  right  control.  I  never  con- 
sider It  good  business  to  allow  the  male 
to  run  with  the  cows  and  heifers.  When 
he  does  run  with  them,  you  never  know 
for  sure  when  the  cows  are  to  freshen ; 
some  will  be  dropped  at  the  back  of  the 
field,  when  you  are  least  expecting  it, 
and  others  will  be  dropped  when  they 
may  be  herding  at  the  gateway  to  the 
barn,  and  be  trodden  down.  By  keep- 
ing him  separate  this  can  all  be  avoid- 


Look  Out  for  This  Parasite 

One  of  the  greatest  parasites  of  sheep 
is  the  stomach  worm,  prevalent  at  this 
time  of  year.  They  are  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  Inch  In  length,  red  and 
white  Intertwined,  and  become  attach- 
ed to  the  stomach  where  they  live  on 
the  blood  of  the  animal.  The  general 
health  of  the  flock  can  be  better  main- 
tained by  preventing  or  curing  inva- 
sion. The  Pennsylvania  State  College 
department  of  animal  husbandry  offers 
the  following  methods  of  preventing 
infection : 

In  the  culling  of  the  flock,  remove 
all  unthrifty  ewes,  as  they  are  the  ani- 
mals most  likely  to  be  infected. 

Keep  the  ewes  In  a  thrifty  condition 


STANDING  AGAINST  THE  STORM 

EDGAR  L.  VINCBNT: 

A  STORM  swept  over  the  country  last  night.  It  carried  down  some  of 
our  choicest  trees.  We  always  dread  to  see  these  friends  of  the  leaf 
and  unfolding  fruit  fall  before  the  blast;  it  takes  so  long  to  grow  them! 
Some  of  the  trees  that  stretched  their  length  along  the  earth  were  in  the 
orchard,  some  were  shade  trees;  but  I  think  the  one  we  mourned  the  most 
was  the  old  elm  that  stands  In  the  meadow.  From  one  side  of  this  beauti- 
ful tree  one  of  the  largest  branches  was  torn.    It  still  lies  where  it  fell. 

One  thing  we  could  not  but  notice  In  connection  with  these  slain  and 
mutilated  trees.  Practically  eVery  one  of  them  had  been  weakened  by 
some  foe.  We  could  trace  the  work  of  the  enemy  in  the  softened  wood 
just  where  the  branch  had  been  broken  off,  or  in  the  rotten  roots  turned 
up  by  the  tree  trunk  when  it  went  down.  Of  all  the  trees  on  the  farm, 
those  withstood  the  tempest  best  which  had  not  suffered  from  the  encroach- 
ment of  bug  or  worm  or  other  peet. 

Standing  against  the  storm! 

Standing  here  and  looking  out  over  the  farm  this  morning,  nothing  im- 
presses us  mora  surely  than  that  life  depends  upon  freedom  from  hidden 
foes.  Have  you  not  seen  it  in  those  you  know?  Aye,  is  it  not  far  too  often 
borne  in  upon  you  that  every  defeat  we  suffer,  every  loss  we  sustain  In  our 
heart-life  may  be  traced  directly  to  some  enemy  of  the  soul  that  has  been 
slowly  eating  its  w^ay  toward  the  very  holy  of  holies  of  our  nature?  And 
oh!  the  cost  of  such  a  struggle!  Cost  of  disappointment,  cost  of  hopes  not 
realized,  cost  of  everything  we  hold  dear!  Tears,  heartaches,  failure  mark 
the  ravages  of  sin  In  the  soul. 

But  think  of  the  joy  of  the  storms  we  have  weathered!  What  a  pleasure 
to  turn  away  from  the  bruised  and  broken  trees  of  orchard,  wood  and 
meadow  to  the  straight,  beautiful  trees  which  have  not  been  scathed  by 
wind  or  lightning  blast!  Their  green  foliage  looks  doubly  fair  this  morn- 
ing. The  birds  sing  from  their  tops  joyously.  Breezes  soft  and  balmy 
play  with  their  branches,  for  all  is  well  with  them  today. 

How  like  this  is  to  the  man  who  has  met  the  worst  life  has  of  evil  and 
come  off  conqueror!  A  tower  of  strength  in  the  midst  of  storm-swept  ajid 
defeated  comrades!  Rocks  in  the  desert,  never  yet  riven  by  thunderbolt 
or  honeycombed  by  frost!     Strong,  true,  worthy  to  be  trusted!     And  why? 

Because  they  have  trusted  in  God  and  He  has  kept  them  from  going 
down  In  the  face  of  secret  foe  or  open  enemy.  Not  In  their  own  strength 
have  they  been  able  to  do  this.  Had  they  so  trusted,  they  would  have  been 
like  the  rest,  down  on  their  faces  In  the  dust.  But  now  they  are  con* 
querors  and  "more  than  conquerors  through  Him  who  has  loved  us." 


ed,  and  you  will  know,  by  keeping  date 
of  service,  just  when  to  expect  each 
cow  and  heifer  to  ireshen,  and  the 
heifers  need  not  be  bred  until  they 
have  reached  that  stage  of  development 
where  they  are  In  shape  to  enter  Into 
the  duties  of  motherhood,  and  thus  the 
whole  herd  will  be  much  more  proflt- 
able.  Everything  we  can  provide  for 
the  growth  and  development  of  the 
young  heifers  without  forcing  them  to 
a  limit  beyond  their  ability  to  stand 
should  be  provided,  as  there  never  was 
a  time  when  the  products  of  the  dairy 
cow  were  more  needed  than  at  the  pres- 
ent, both  at  home  to  help  feed  the  farm 
family,  and  in  the  city  to  help  feed  the 
laborer  in  the  factory  and  mine,  and 
to  develop  healthy  children  in  sur- 
roundings that  don't  always  foster 
such  development.  Illinois. 


by  liberal  feeding,  which  helps  resist 
the  worm. 

A  frequent  change  of  pasture  pre- 
vents Infection,  as  the  egg  is  laid  and 
hatched  externally,  and  if  a  host  ani- 
mal Is  not  present  the  young  larvs  die. 

Breed  for  earlier  lambs,  as  the  young 
lambs  then  become  large  enough  to  re- 
sist the  infection,  being  in  a  thrifty 
condition  when  warm  weather  comes. 

Drenching  will  aid  In  both  prevent- 
ing and  removing  the  worms.  This  is 
done  usually  by  using  two  methods  of 
treatment,  gasoline  or  copper  sulphate 
solution.  The  college  will  give  infor- 
mation on  how  to  administer  these 
treatments. 


If  sheep  have  ticks,  dip  them;  you 
can't  afford  to  feed  ticks,  summer  or 
winter. 


FISH 
sMEAL 


FO.R 
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STRUVEN*S  FISH  MEAL 

Ii  thr  ViBrit  Protrtn  Fred  an  (lie  Market. 

Tct  It  Aataally  Helli  for  Lea*  than  Other 

BIch  tirade   Protein  Coaeeatratei. 

StruTen'*  Fish  Meal  contsinit  5o%  to  W%  dlfeit- 
Iblc  prat«in  N<>  nther  feed  on  the  iiiarkot  can 
equal  thia  amount  of  dlg*ttibl«  prutein — and 
that's  what  you  pay  your  money  for  (or  oufcht 
U>)  when  you  buy  a  protein  feed  to  balance 
your  corn  or  barley. 

Then  too,  the  hogi  like  Struren's  Fiih  Meal. 
Practical  feeding  testa  have  shown  that  hogs  eat 
feeds  with  fleh  meal  in  them  bettor  than  when 
any  other  protein  concentrate  is  used. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  Struven'i  Fiib 
Meal,  send  us  his  name  and  we  will  lapply  you 
cither  throutjh  him  or  direct. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  tall  you  a  lot  of  interesting 
things  about  fish  meal  that  you  perhaps  do  not 
now  know.     Write  as. 

0HABI.E8  ■.  STSUTE.N  *  00.. 
|kA         114  B.  rrederiek  St..  Baitlasore.  Ud. 
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A  Good  Used  Car 

Come  to  the  Roman 

The  Roman  guarante*  tbe  lowest  prloai 
in  tb«  country  for  a  good,  flrit-olAM, 
reliable,  used  oar.  You  gat  bere  what  700 
want  and  when  you  buy  from  tia  yoo  are 
sure  that  tba  car  you  gat  ii  right. 

1000  Autos  $300  up 

S*nd  today  for  our  emtalog 

It  is  full  of  valuabla  information  for 
the  man  who  axpeoti  to  buy  a  oar  and 
wants  to  save  real  money.    Satlaf action 

guaranteed. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

231  N.  Broad  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA 
SILOS 

4"x6"  Posts.  Bevell- 
•d  Doora,  Iron  Lad- 
der, selected  mate- 
rial, strong  hoops. 
A  Real  Silo. 
Opening  Roof  for 
a  full  Silo  without 
refilling. 

Ensilage    Cutters. 

Feed  Trucks, 

Wood  Tanks. 

Writs  for  catlogus  ani 
prices. 

E.  F.  SCHLICTER  CO. 

10S.18thSLPhlla.Pa. 


LARGEST  AUTO  WRECKERS 
IN  PENNSYLVAiNlA 

New  and  Used  Parts 
For  all  Cars 

At  a  discount  of  30  to  75  par  ceni. 

Mall  orders  promptly  attended   to.    OTcrland 
and  8tudeb*ker  partn  a  specialty. 

«RBBNE  AVTO  AMD   rARTS  CO. 
»6«  Ii.  River  St.,        WilkM-B 


CHESTER  WHITES 

All  Sizes  and  Ages 

Chnter  White  pigs.  sows,  r^lts.  open  or  bred,  alse 
servlcs  boars.     WriU  foy  price*. 

A.  H.  DIEFENDERFER,  Chernnrille,  Pa. 


REG.  P.  CHINAS,  BERKSHIRES,C.  WHITES, 

Ijtrge  BtralnB.  all  ajte*.  mated  not  akin.  Bred  Sows, 
H*rvlce  Boars.  Lincoln  Rervlce  Huclcs.  Grade  Ouem- 
sey  and  HolBt«>ln  Calves.    Collies  and  Bcagl*  Pups. 

Sfnii  stamp  for  prieet  and  CirmJan. 
P.  F.  HAMIIiTOM.  CoehrMBTllle.  Fa. 


SELECTED  REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

3  mon<lt»  ol4.  both  nenee 
W.  r.  McSPABRAJf,  ran 
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A  Girl  Named  Mary  " 

(Continued  from  page  250) 

agination  or  grace,  leaving  blanks  that 
only  her  downcast  eyes  commented  on 
—making  nothing  of  it  all,  and  coming 
out  as  empty  as  she  had  gone  in;  and 
Mrs.  Jaffrey,  testing  herself,  cried  in 
her  sorrowing  heart: 

"Yes,  yes!  If  this  wore  my  child,  I 
could  take  her  in,  love  her,  teach  her, 
bring  her  as  far  as  I  could  and  never 
wince  for  her  failings — I  could  accept 
it  and  be  glad  if  I  had  found  my  child!" 
The  assurance  exalted  her,  filling  her 
with  the  joy  of  her  strength.  She 
longed  to  run  with  it  to  Hugh,  who 
doubted.  This  had  been  her  life  les- 
son, and  it  was  not  ill  learned,  since 
she  could  have  taken  May  Laguna  to 
her  heart.  When  they  rose  to  go,  she 
folded  May's  hand  between  both  hers. 
"I  will  see  what  I  can  do,"  she  prom- 
ised. "Come  back  tomorrow  at  eleven. 
And  thank  you,"  she  added  with  mean- 
ing to  Mary  Healy. 

Mary's  quick  smile  had  a  wistful 
curl  at  the  corner.  "I  wish— I  wish  it 
could  have  been."  she  ventured. 

"Come  and  see  me  again,  Mary;" 
Mrs.  Jaffrey  was  kindly,  but  perfunc- 
tory. Only  young  women  who  needed 
her  help  could  rouse  her  poignant  in- 
terest, and  palpably  no  one  needed  help 
less  than  Mrs.  Healy's  Mary. 

She  shut  the  door  on  them  and  turn- 
ed back,  hesitating  between  the  fire  and 
bed  as  she  put  out  unnecessary  lights, 
her  thoughts  entirely  on  the  present, 
her  heart,  for  once,  idly  content.     She 
was  asking  nothing,  and  yet  it  was  in 
that  moment  that  the  longing  of  years 
was  granted.    Against  the  sudden  dim- 
ness she  saw  once  more  the  face  of  her 
baby.    It  leaped  into  life  full  before  her 
as  she  had  not  seen  it  for  years,  the 
dear,     blooming,     earnest    little    face, 
tipped  up  to  her  in  beaming  love.  "Mar- 
tile!" — the  beloved  old  name  with  its 
rising  crow  sounded  in  her  ears.     For 
a  living  instant  the  child  was  there, 
restored  to  her,  not  a  line  forgotten, 
and  then,  though  she  had  not  moved  or 
breathed,  it  was  gone.       She  strained 
sight  and  senses,  she  fixed  passionately 
on  every   remembered  detail,  but  she 
could  not  call  back  the  vision.  Instead, 
Bhe  could   see  only  the  face  of  Mary 
Healy.    She  thrust  it  aside,  but  it  came 
back  again  and  again,  and  once  more 
her  heart  began  to  thud  out  some  code 
message.     Quiet  and  book  were  impos- 
sible.    She  called  up  Hugh,  but  he  was 
out.    Then,  finding  the  blue  and  silver 
gown  still  spread  on  her  bed,  she  sum- 
moned Hannah. 

"Help  me  dress  and  call  a  taxi,"  she 
commanded.     "I  am  going,  after  all."^ 
Hannah's   Victorian    spirit    rejoiced, 
but  cautiously.     Mrs.  Jaffrey  was  per- 
fectly  capable  of   changing  her  mind 

"You  see.  ma'm.  you,  being  what  you 
are,  can  live  on  the  West  Side,  as  some 
could  r«*  "  she  explained  over  the 
;  it  isn't  just  the  same  as  if 
J?  East  Side  address.  You 
2  eep  up  a  bit  more." 


duce  a  return  equivalent  to  from  four 
to  six  per  cent,  compound  interest  for 
the  period  involved. 


In  1919,  Pennsylvania  ranked  first 
in  the  production  of  buckwheat,  fifth 
in   potatoes,   sixth   in  hay,   eighth   in 


tobacco,  ninth  In  rye,  thirteenth  in 
wheat,  fourteenth  in  com  and  fifteenth 
in  oats. 


hooks 
you  ha' 
do  have 
"  'Ke* 
sent  ey< 
back  at 
not  see 


5  )'!"  Marlse  murmured,  ab- 
■^  ring  at  the  lady  who  stared 
"5  from  the  mirror.  She  was 
3  what  the  world  saw — that 
her  bluia,  ii  3  were  sharply  fringed  with 
black  t^  S  er  pale  face  had  distinction 
and  her=  r  body  grace;  she  was  seeing 
the  lonS  ^  uggle.  How  she  had  "kept 
up!"  N,  Hannah's  way,  but  because 
a  galla^  irlt  had  come  down  to  her 
from  h;^      irbears.  and  she  had  never 

questio Its  commands.     Perhaps  if 

one  could  learn  to  give  up,  let  go,  look 
the  tattered  thing  that  one  was — 

"The  taxi,  m'am,"  said  Hannah 
obligingly.  You  could  never  be  sure  of 
Mrs.  Jaffrey  till  you  had  her  safely 
started;  and  even  then  she  had  been 
known  to  come  back. 

(To  be  continued) 

A  forest  crop  calls  for  less  actual 
outlay  of  cash  in  proportion  to  the 
final  income  than  any  other  form  of 
enterprise.  An  Investment  of  $10  to 
$16  an  acre,  with  a  small  annual  carry- 
105  charge,  in  40  to  50  years  will  pro- 


SITING  NEW  MARF 

Tihe  Dairyman's  Problem 


THE  successful  business  takes  ad- 
vantage of  every  market  presented 
for  its  products.  Utilizing  the  for- 
merly wasted  by-products  of  manufac- 
turing processes  has  invariably  benefit- 
ed both  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 

Three  fundamental  principles  of  busi- 
ness practice  which  have  stood  the  test 
of  long  experience  are — 

Eliminate  waste  by  utilizing  the  entire 

product 
Always  seek  new  outlets  for  the 

product. 
Create  for  every  by-product  a  legiti- 
mate market. 

Now  how  can  these  business  princi- 
ples be  applied  to  dairying? 

Government  reports  show  that  about 
41  per  cent,  of  the  total  production  of 
milk  in  this  country— or  about  thirty- 
four  and  one-half  billion  pounds — is  de- 
voted to  butter-making.  Of  this  amount 
only  about  four  per  cent.,  or  three  and 
.one- third  billion  pounds,  actually  becomes, 
butter.  The  balance — about  thirty-one 
and  one-third  billion  pounds — goes  back 
to  the  dairyman  as  skimmed  milk  for 
which  some  other  use  must  be  found. 
There  are  no  statistics  to  indicate  what 
becomes  of  all  the  skimmed  milk,  but 
government  figures  show  that  only  about 
two  per  cent,  of  this  valuable  food  finds 
its  way  into  the  human  dietary. 

The  Dairy  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  in  a  recent  bulletin,  says 
about  skimmed  milk : 

"In  the  past,  much  skimmed  milk  has 


been  wasted,  both  by  throwing  it  away 
and  by  feeding  it  to  live-stock,  when  it 
could  have  been  used  to  better  advantage 
as  human  food.  This  does  not  mean  that 
ro  skimmed  milk  should  be  fed  to  calves, 
hogs  and  chickens.  Such  a  conclusion 
would  be  ridiculous,  because  our  mar- 
kets are  not  ready  to  absorb  all  of  the 
skimmed  milk  produced,  but  human 
needs  should  be  cared  for  first,  and  only 
the  surplus  skimmed  milk  should  be 
fed  to  live-stock.  Such  a  procedure  is 
logical  and  is  based  upon  economic 
grounds.'* 

It  is  apparent  that  the  dairyman  is  not 
putting  all  of  his  product  to  its  most  prof- 
itable use. 

And  this  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that 
because  lacking  a  fat  content  skimmed 
milk  does  not  appeal  to  the  taste. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  find  for 
skimmed  milk  a  human  use,  and  so  im- 
prove the  product  that  it  will  be  best 
suited  for  that  use. 

.^.By  tia/o  addition  of  a  fat,  wholesome 
and  nutritious,  skimmed  milk  can  be  made 
very  desirable  for  use  in  cooking  and 
baking. 

This  fact  is  what  first  suggested 
HEBE,  a  product  consisting  of  pure 
skimmed  milk  enriched  with  cocoanut 
fet.  HEBE  is  the  first  real  effort  to  de- 
velop a  broad  commercial  outlet  for 
skimmed  milk  as  human  food.  It  sells  to 
a  multitude  of  housewives  who  would  not 
otherwise  use  milk  for  cooking  at  all,  and 
thus  it  increases  the  general  consumption 
of  dairy  products. 


HEBE  BENEFITS  ENTIRE  DAIRY  INDUSTRY 


Then  the  question  arises — How  will 
HEBE  benefit  the  dairsrman  who  is  not 
near  enough  to  a  HEBE  condensery  to 
send  his  milk  there  ?  The  answer  is  that 
while  the  HEBE  industry  is  young  and 
HEBE  plants  few  in  number,  yet  every 
can  of  HEBE  sold  is  helping  to  develop 
this  new  market,  and  every  bit  of  adver- 
tising put  out  by  The  Hebe  Company  is 
helping  to  educate  the  public  to  a  greater 
use  of  dairy  products.  The  ice-cream 
industry  is  a  parallel  case.  Although 
many  dairymen  are  not  within  shipping 
distance  of  an  ice-cream  factory,  yet 
every  milk  producer  is  benefited  by  the 
increased  demand  caused  by  the  use 
of  nearly  four  billion  pounds  of  milk 


yearly  by  the  ice-cream  manufacturers. 

HEBE  is  not  intended  to  replace  milk 
for  direct  feeding  purposes.  It  is  offered 
as  an  auxiliary  to  the  family  milk  supply, 
for  use  in  cooking  and  baking.  It  is 
honestly  labeled  as  to  contents  and  uses, 
and  is  advertised  extensively. 

Thus  HEBE  becomes  an  important 
factor  in  the  solution  of  the  dairyman's  ^ 
problem — "creating  new  markets."  As  ^ 
an  ally  to  the  dairying  industry  it  seeks 
to  make  for  itself  a  new  market,  without 
interfering  with  other  established  mar- 
kets, and  in  doing  so  it  increases  the  gen- 
eral use  of  dairy  products  to  the  profit  of 
the  entire  dairying  industry. 


Vou  will  be  interested  in  reading  our  booklet,  ^e  Missing 

Third."     Ask  us  to  send  you  a  copy.     There  is  no  charge  for 

this.     Address  2859  Consumers  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

THE  HEBE  COMPANY 
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JOE  BERRY 


WIZARD 


THIS  isn't  the  story  of  how  an  alchemist  dis- 
covered  a   process   whereby   he   turned   baser 
metals  into   gold.     The  twentieth  century   version 
I  Is,  rather,  how  to  make  something  out  of  nothing, 
and  the  world  today  is  full  of  people  looking  for 
this  secret.     We  have  no  patience  with  this  class, 
but  we  do  like  to  tell  ^ople  of  someone  who  has 
succeeded  in  wresting  success  from  apparent  failure. 
J.  M.  Berry— "Farmer  Joe"  his  neighbors  call  him 
—has,  in  his  farming  career,  accomplished  results 
little  short  of  the  miraculous.    Sixteen  years  ago  he 
purchased  a  worn-out  farm  in  the  flat  woods  country 
of  eastern  Kentucky,  consisting  of  190  acres.     The 
price  he  paid  was  $2,000.    At  this  time 
Joe's  worldly  possessions  consisted  of  a 
"plug"   team   of   horses   and   a  young 
wife.     He  borrowed  the  money   from 
his  father-in-law  to  pay  for  his  farm. 
"I  didn't  even  have  a  houn'  dog  to  be- 
gin with,"  he  said  in  his  jovial  way, 
when  we  began  to  question  him  about 
his  farming  business. 

"Well,"  he  said,  as  we  urged  him  to 
give  us  a  brief  sketch  of  his  successful 
farm  experience,    'I  attribute  the  most 
of  my  modest  success  to  a  good  wife. 
She  has  furnished  the  brains  and  pep, 
and  I've  furnished  the  sweat  and  credit, 
for  the  most  part.    I  was  bofn  of  poor 
parents  and  I  am  glad  of  It,  for  I  think 
that  about  the  saddest  thing  that  can 
befall  a  man  In  this  life  Is  to  be  born 
with  a  sliver  spoon  In  his  mouth.  Such 
a  person  misses  that  keen  zest  which 
comes  to  the  red  blood  who  has  a  flght 
in  prospect  worthy  the  battle.     I  have 
always  been  a  great  admirer  of  farm 


By  WESLEY  RAY 


papers.     Father  used  to  scold  me  soundly  for  frit- 
tering my  time  away  with  those  'worthless  papers.' 
But  1  kept  right  on  devouring  everything  agricul- 
tural, for  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  be  a  farmer, 
and    therefore    my    own    boss.      My    Idea    when    1 
bought    this    farm    was    to    grow    poor-land    crops 
at     first,     such     as     cowpeaa,     velvet     beans     and 
8oy  beans,  clovers— red,  crimson   and,  later,  sweet 
clover— and  alfalfa,  and  market  these  at  home  by 
keeping  cattle  and  hogs.    The  bottom  land  was  little 
better  than  swamps.       I  began  by  tiling  ten  acres 
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Typical  »c«n«  right  now  in  a  J*r»ey  Peach  orchard 


the  first  year  and  cultivating  in  com,  and  I  sur- 
prised my  neighbors  by  raising  a  bumper  crop — 46 
bushels  per  acre,  where  It  had  only  yielded  15  to  20 
bushels  before.    Every  day  I  had  to  spare  I  was  cut- 
ting brush  In  the  old  fallow  fields,  and  piling  it  In 
the  ditches,  which  literally  honey-combed  the  hill 
fields.    I  worked,  worked,  worked,  and  my  wife  was 
as  busy  as  me.     Within  four  years  I  had  60  acree 
of    bottom    tiled,    which    was    producing    40    to    50 
bushels  of  corn,  and  from  18  to  20  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre.     I  had  20  acres  of  permanent  pasture 
grass  on  the  hill  and  25  acres  in  clover,  and  It  was 
clover  and  cowpeas,  velvet  and  soy  beans.     And   I 
had  a  new  barn  40x80  feet,  a  span,  of 
good   horses   in   place   of  the   plugs   I 
started  in  with.  3  fine  young  cows,  28 
yearling  heifers,  40  spring  calves  an* 
a  nice  herd  of  Duroc  qwine;   and  wife 
had  the  finest  fiock  of  R.  I.  Red  chick- 
ens and  Pekin  ducks  in  the  county.  An* 
I  want  to  add  that  those  chickens  and 
ducks  were  a  gold  mine. 

"We  took  a  careful  inventory  In 
starting  the  fifth  year,  and  found  that 
we  had  gained  in  the  four  years,  count- 
ing our  stock,  bam  and  Improvement 
in  the  land,  grain  and  hay.  just  $4,600. 
I  did  not  mention  a  young  orchard  of  5 
acres  1  had  put  out,  which  is  long  since 
bearing,  and  has  netted  us  more  than 
we  paid  for  the  entire  farm.  But  I 
bought  those  trees  on  five  years'  time, 
paying  6  per  cent,  interest.  This  debt, 
together  with  the  debt  of  the  farm  and 
accumulated  interest,  was  $2,363. 

"It  may  seem  strange  that  we  had 
not  paid  the  farm  debt  off  in  four  years. 
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but  right  here  is  where  the  average  farm  buyer 
makes  a  mistake,  in  taking  the  earnings  of  the  farm 
and  paying  on  debts,  when  they  should  continue  to 
pay  6  per  cent,  interest  and  invest  the  money  they 
make  on  the  farm  for  improved  stock  and  good  farm 
machinery.  I  owed  for  my  farm  eight  years,  and  I 
am  quite  sure  that  the  $2,000  that  I  paid  interest 
on  netted  us  $10,000  in  this  time.  Anyhow,  it  gave  us 
a  chance  to  accomplish  what  we  have.  The  neigh- 
bors thought  at  the  time  that  I  had  paid  far  too 
much  for  this  old  fallow  farm.  In  fact,  some  of 
them  freely  predicted  that  we  would  starve  off  of  it 
in  three  years.  But  today  I  would  not  consider 
$20,000  a  tempting  offer.  Indeed,  I  would  not  sell  at 
any  price,  for  with  laud  advancing  as  it  is  today, 
and  with  my  system  of  improvement,  it  will  be  worth 
$30,000  in  another  ten  years.  I  have  all  my  bottom 
land  well  tiled  now  and  my  crops  are  mostly  wheat, 
clover,  cowpeas,  beans  and  rye;  I  raise  a  little  corn 
to  finish  off  my  hogs,  but  corn  doesn't  pay  as  well  as 
other  crops.  We  strive  to  keep  the  very  best  type 
of  live  stock." 

And  then  Mr.  Berry  took  me  on  a  tour  of  inspec- 
tion, and  what  1  saw  was  equal  to  a  short  course  in 
agriculture.  We  visited  the  barns  first,  and  here 
everything  was  as  neat  as  a  pin;  new  paint,  modern 
equipment,  6  fine  registered  Holstein  cows,  a  fine 
bunch  of  yearling  heifers  and  about  80  calves,  4 
very  fine  brood  mares  of  the  Percheron  type.  But 
his  swine  interested  me  most;  fifty  odd  brood  sows 
and  6  fine  boars,  which  had  cost  him  quite  a  sum 
of  money,  and  more  than  300  pigs  and 
Bhoats,  all  of  the  big  type  Duroc.  It 
■was  a  fair  day  in  February  and  those 
hogs  were  feeding  in  a  rye  field.  They 
certainly  made  a  picture  not  soon  to  be 
forgotten.  We  went  on  to  the  orchard 
and  here  I  learned  some  new  things 
about  the  care  of  an  orchard.  The 
trees  were  pruned  and  headed  low,  and 
the  orchard  was  sowed  to  rye,  upon 
•which  Mrs.  Berry's  fine  flock  of  chick- 
ens was  feeding,  and  I  can  say  that 
here  was  a  sight  to  gladden  the  heart 
of  any  real  poultryman.  Nearly  250 
fine  young  hens  with  markings  so  near- 
ly alike  it  would  be  impossible  for  a 
visitor  to  distinguish  one  from  another! 

From  the  orchard  we  went  to  the  hill 
fields.  I  was  much  interested  in  a  fine 
field  of  alfalfa  which  he  said  took  him 
five  years  to  get  started.  Mr.  Berry 
banks  upon  alfalfa  and  sweet  clover, 
and  he  has  about  30  acres  of  the  latter 
growing  now  upon  his  farm,  which,  he  says,  is  great 
for  his  bees  Mr.  Berry  is  not  interested  in  truck 
growing  except  to  the  extent  of  supplying  the  table 
with   fresh   vegetables. 

"Yes  indeed,  I  have  made  mistakes,"  he  declared, 
"and  lots  of  them.  However,  I  made  no  mistake  In 
doing  two  things  in  my  young  manhood.  They  were 
marrying  the  right  kind  of  girl  and  reading  farm 
papers."  And  anyone  who  has  met  Mrs.  Berry  and 
has  seen  the  results  obtained  will  no  doubt  agree 
with  him.  West  Virginia. 

Money  Making  on  the  Side 

C.   A.    r.MO.SELLE. 

UNLESS  a  farmer  has  much  feeding  to  occupy  his 
time  in  winter,  or  Is  engaged  in  improving  his 
buildings  and  farm  during  his  idle  moments,  he  be- 
gins to  dream  of  making  money  on  the  side.  Farm- 
ing is  all  very  well,  but  he  wants  to  earn  extra 
money.  This  is  a  laudable  ambition,  provided  his 
ideas  do  not  run  away  with  his  common  sense,  for 
money  making  on  the  side  is  the  rock  upon  which 
many  a  vessel  has  been  wrecked. 

There  are  countless  small  or  large  enterprises  in 
which  a  farmer  may  engage  safely  and  make  a  fair 
profit  from  them,  all  legitimate  and  fairly  easy,  but 
they  must  fit  in  with  the  season  and  with  the  help 
he  l8  able  to  muster.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  many  money  making  enterprises  that  can  only 
be  carried  on  on  the  farm,  and  yet  are  not  for  the 
average  farmer.    It  all  depends  on  the  circumstances. 


and  a  plan  that  may  fit  In  well  on  the  farm  adjoin- 
ing might  be  financial  suicide. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  man  who  was  most 
successful  in  the  bee  business,  and  every  year  he 
made  a  great  deal  of  money  out  of  both  honey  and 
bees.  That  is,  he  said  he  was  successful,  and  he 
had  the  money. to  show  for  it;  but  his  wife  was 
really  the  person  who  attended  to  the  bees.  She 
loved  the  work,  and,  having  competent  help  in  the 
house,  she  devoted  a  great  deal  of  her  time  to  the 
enterprise;  in  fact,  she  took  entire  charge  of  the 
apiary.  It  did  not  worry  her  that  her  husband  took 
the  credit,  and  most  people  believed  that  he  did  the 
work.  She  enjoyed  It,  and  had  plenty  of  money  to 
spend,  so  she  did  not  care.  But  the  neighbors  be- 
came intoxicated  with  the  idea  of  keeping  bees; 
more  time,  money  and  energy  were  expended  for 
some  years  on  bees  than  on  crops,  and  the  people 
suffered  great  loss.  The  men  would  hang  around 
waiting  for  the  bees  to  swarm,  when  they  should 
have  been  out  haying,  and  the  very  little  profit  on 
the  bees  was  swallowed  up  many  times  by  the  very 
large  loss  on  the  hay  and  corn. 

A  prosperous  farmer  saw  his  prosperous  neighbor 
quietly  collecting  live  stock  year  by  year  and  hav- 
ing annual  sales  at  a  good  profit,  and  he  thought 
this  was  a  good  way  to  make  money  on  the  side. 
He  did  not  go  into  the  matter  deeply  enough  to  know 
that  the  man  who  had  the  annual  sales  had  a  father 
who  loved  to  tinker  about  the  place,  getting  the 
animals  fed  up,  watching  the  hired  men  while  his 


estate  man,  and  thereby  was  able  to  pick  up  several 
bargains  for  himself  in  the  way  of  cheap  live  stock". 
as  well  as  to  make  his  idle  horse  earn  a  nice  sum  of 
money.  In  summer  he  would  be  too  busy  to  think 
of  such  a  thing,  but  in  summer  people  were  not  buy- 
ing farms;  so  the  two  worked  together  nicely.  An- 
other man  with  a  mechanical  turn  fitted  up  a  little 
"shop"  and  repaired  implements,  sharpened  saws 
and  did  innumerable  small  chores  for  the  people 
around,  earning  a  good  salary  from  fall  to  spring. 
A  certain  wise  farmer  took  orders  for  a  leading 
nursery,  earning  a  salary  for  three  months  and  get- 
ting his  trees  all  delivered  before  spring  work  came 
on,  while  still  another  made  and  sold  incubators  in 
winter.  Still  another  farmer  took  orders  in  the  fall 
for  spring  fertilizers,  and  always  got  his  almost  for 
nothing.  Whenever  he  would  meet  a  farmer  friend 
he  would  ask  if  he  had  already  placed  his  fertilizer 
order  for  spring,  and  after  two  seasons  the  farmers 
go  to  see  him  about  their  orders. 

Such  occupations  as  require  attention  In  the  busy 
season  must  be  passed  up  by  the  successful  farmer. 
Perhaps  the  children  of  the  family  can  look  after 
the  raising  of  pets  and  the  selling  of  small  fruits, 
l)ut  the  man  with  a  large  corn  crop  on  his  hands 
can  undertake  no  such  enterprise.  Any  scheme 
that  will  interfere  with  the  ordinary  farm  work  is 
sure  to  be  deceptive,  and  If  persisted  in  will  surely 
bring  disaster.  If  It  will  work  in  nicely  in  the  win- 
ter it  may  prove  all  right,  but  beware  of  the  side 
issue  that  demands  attention  In  hot  weather. 

Too  many  men  have  put  their  irons 
In  many  fires  only  to  see  them  all  burn. 
Farming  as  a  business  demands  all  the 
time,  thought  and  energy  that  the  ordi- 
nary farmer  can  give  It  from  spring  to 
late  fall.  New  Jersey. 


Wheat 
and  Red  Clover 


*t\"f  7E    have   learned    that   we   can 


'hom«y"  farm  homm  of  thm  kind  our  wommn  hav  be«n  ttlling  at  aboat 


son  was  absent,  and  in  every  way  looking  after 
things  when  the  owner  was  gone;  but  he  soon 
found  that  the  profits  on  stock  could  not  overbalance 
the  loss  on  crops.  Nor  would  hired  men  take  the 
Interest  necessary  in  building  up  run-down  stock  in     at  every   planting  has   been   discontinued   in   many 


HKKBKRT    A.    SHEARER. 

VV     keep  our  soil  in  good  heart  by 
seeding   red   clover   with   every   wheat 
crop.     Wheat  and  clover  are  both  han- 
dled    by     machinery     from     start     to 
finish.       This     fact     makes     it     possi- 
ble   for    us    to     farm     360     acres    of 
land  and  to  feed  from  100  to  200  hogs 
and  from  50  to  100  head  of  cattle  with 
the  help  of  one  man  the  year  around, 
and  a  couple  of  school  boys  in  summer." 
This  statement  was  made  to  me  by  a 
farmer  in  Southern  Indiana.     It  has  been  customary 
to  grow  wneat  and  red  clover  together  on  the  same 
land  since  farming  in  the  United  States  was  new. 
But  the  steady  practice  of  adding  clover  to  wheat 


order  to  make  a  profit  on  it.  If  he  had  been  able  to 
attend  to  his  crops  in  summer  and  buy  his  cattle 
in  winter,  he  would  have  done  well;  but  he  never 
stopped  to  consider  this  fact. 

But  other  men  have  made  money  on  the  side  in 
such  a  wipe  manner  that  their  plans  will  bear  re- 
peating. One  man  gave  his  ^ons  some  pure-bred 
f  ollle  dogs  and  encouraged  them  to  raise  fine  ani- 
mals for  sale.  A  certain  amount  of  money  they 
were  pledged  to  spend  for  their  clothes  and  their 
l>ooks  and  pleasures,  while  the  rest  was  theirs  to 
keep  or  to  invest  in  other  things.  In  this  way  the 
boys  became  self-supporting  and  were  willing  and 
anxious  to  help  with  the  farm  work,  because  of  the 


sections  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  land. 

Both  wheat  and  clover  are  money  crops  when 
grown  together,  and  they  occupy  the  same  seedbed 
without  Interfering  one  with  the  other.  Wheat  is 
shallow  rooted  In  comparison  with  red  clover,  there- 
fore the  root  growth  of  wheat  is  made  in  much  less 
time.  At  wheat  harvest  time  clover  roots  have 
penetrated  deep  enough  to  supply  plant  food 
to  push  the  clover  stems  upward.  If  the  mois- 
Uire  is  available  clover  soon  hides  the  wheat  stubble 
and  a  new  crop  is  well  under  way  without  the  ex- 
pense of  preparing  the  ground. 

The  wheat  makes  more  bushels  because  of  the 
clover.      The    clover    swamps    out    volunteer    wheat 


chance  tD  make  money,   while   the  neighbors  were     and  prevents  the  second  brood  of  Hessian  fly.  Wlth- 


worrying  about  their  toys  running  off  to  town.  The 
farmer  also  saved  the  amount  the  books  and  cloth- 
ing would  co3t  him.  Another  occupied  his  winter 
pnd  fall  when  work  was  slack,  In  feeding  cattle  on 
shares  for  a  neighbor  farmer,  getting  the  highest 
prices  for  his  crops  by  the  transaction,  and  a  good 
salary  for  his  time.     In  spring  the  stock  was  gone 


out  volunteer  wheat  but  few  flies  would  hatch  out  td 
lay  their  eggs  on  the  new  wheat  that  is  seeded  In 
the  fall.  Clover  grows  rapidly  after  the  wheat  la 
harvested  and  it  often  makes  a  good  deal  of  fall 
pasture.  Pasturing  kills  many  destructive  Insects 
that  otherwise  would  make  trouble  next  year.  The 
following    year    the    clover    makes    pasture    in    the 


?.nd  he  was  ready  to  attend  to  Ms  own  work  with  spring.    It  pays  to  pasture  clover  early  in  the  season 

highly  fertilized  fields  and  a  fair  amount  of  money  because  animals  eat  the  stems  and  leaves  where  the 

to   show   for  his  usual   leisure  feeaton.  eggs  of  inseits  were  hatching.     This  is  one  reason 

Another  man  occupied  his  leisure  In  winter  taking  why  the  clover  seed  crop  is  more  than  likely  to  be 
prospective  farm  buyers  about  the  country  for  a  real  (C««el^«a  •■  m««  2M) 
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t SEPTEMBER  1,  1920 

IT  is  remarkable  how  big  things  finally  come 
about,  isn't  It?  Thinking  back  I  can  remember 
how — when  I  was  a  boy  and  when  John  P.  St.  John 
and  Belva  Lockwood  were,  respectively,  the  Prohibi- 
tion and  Women's  Suffrage  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency— we  used  to  incredulously  laugh  at  the  fond 
dreams  of  a  few  individuals  that  the  liquor  traffic 
would  eventually  be  under  Federal  ban  or  that 
women  would  be  given  the  ballot  throughout  the 
laud.  Certainly  I  didn't  think,  in  those  boyhood 
days,  that  I  would  live  to  see  the  consummation  of 
both  those  "dreams."  And  yet — ^behold  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  amendments  to  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States! 

Neither  national  prohibition  nor  "votes  for 
women"  has  come  to  us  just  as  those  "cranks"  of 
our  boyhood  days  thought  it  would — ^through  the 
building  up  of  an  independent  party  with  a  one- 
idea  platform — but  they  both  came,  and  we  have 
to  "hand  it"  to  those  same  "cranks"  for  their  persis- 
tence in  keeping  their  "dreams"  everlastingly  be- 
fore us  until  an  awakened  sense  of  right  and  jus- 
tice moved  a  grreat  people  to  action  in  both  cases. 

It  proves  two  things:  First,  that  if  it's  right  it's 
worth  sticking  to — always — in  spite  of  defeats  and  dis- 
appointments— and  jeers.  And  second,  that  "It  pays 
to  advertise."  And  the  two  things  are  pretty  close- 
ly related,  aren't  they? 
•  •  •  *•*  *  • 

And  now  about  this  nineteenth  amendment — 
this  "votes  for  women"matter — we  certainly  do  con- 
gratulate our  "women  folks" — yes,  and  our  "men 
folks."  too — that  justice  has  finally  been  done  and 
that  the  mothers  and  daughters  and  sisters  and 
wives  of  the  United  States  of  America  are  to  have 
a  direct  hand  in  Its  government;  that  hereafter  not 
alone  through  the  indirect  medium  of  "mere  man" 
will  "the  haml  that  rocks  the  cradle  rule  the  world." 
Yes.  we've  been  a  suffragist  for  some  few  years  and 
we  certainly  are  rejoicing  in  victory! 

But  now  that  the  battle  is  over  and  the  smoke  is 
rolling  away,  we've  got  to  face  the  facts  as  they 
are  revealed  to  us  in  the  light  of  a  new  day.  Mil- 
lions of  newly  enfranchised  citizens,  and  no  one  can 
estimate  with  any  degree  of  surety  how  they  will 
vote   in   the  approaching   presidential  election— or 


how  many  of  them  will  vote  at  all!  Why,  it  may 
change  the  whole  face  of  the  political  status  of  our 
countiy — or  it  may  not.  Surely  a  great  responsi- 
bility rests  upon  our  women,  some  of  whom  have 
achieved  it  and  others  have  had  it  thrust  upon 
them — but  an  equal  responsibility  in  either  case. 
And  to  the  farm  woman  who  reads  this  I  want  to 
offer  a  couple  of  suggestions  regarding  the  meeting 
of  this  responsibility. 

The  "antis"  in  the  long  battle  preceding  the 
adoption  and  ratification  of  this  nineteenth  amend- 
ment have  advanced  the  argument  that  while  the 
"radicals"  among  women  and  the  lower  element  of 
tlie  sex  in  our  cities  would  accept  the  franchise 
eagerly,  the  more  refined — the  "better"  element — 
in  cities  and  towns  and  the  women  on  the  farms 
would  decline  or  neglect  to  cast  their  ballots  and 
that  accordingly  American  politics  would  be  lowered 
Instead  of  lifted  by  giving  ttte  ballot  to  women. 
This  may  be  so,  but  it  needn't  be.  If  it  is  I,  and,  I 
think,  the  ipajority  of  men,  will  be  disappointed  and 
disillusioned,  for  in  our  experience  we've  found 
that  womanhood  generally  meets  its  responsibilities 
squarely  and  bravely.  And  we  say  to  you  farm 
women  *'vote — at  any  expense  of  time  and  energy 
accept  your  citizenship  and  vote;  study  civil  govern- 
ment, political  soience,  and  the  Issues  before  us  as 
a  nation  today  as  you  have  opportunity,  but  whether 
you  have  much  or  little  opportunity  for  this  study 
form  your  own  opinion  to  the  best  of  your  ability 
and  express  it  In  your  ballot.  Show  us  what  you 
can  do  to  uplift  politics  now  that  you  have  the 
chance." 

And  remember  that.  In  every  election.  Issues 
(principles)  are  paramount.  Men  are  so  often  prone 
to  consider  candidates  before  they  examine  the  prin- 
ciples they  represent — the  platforms  on  which  they 
stand — and  it  seems  as  if  women  might  be  as  likely 
to  be  swayed  by  personalities.  And  that  Is  "putting 
the  cart  before  the  horse,"  The  right  order  Is  this: 
First:  "What  platform  do  I  approve?"  Second: 
"Does  the  l>andidate  standing  for  election  on  that 
platform  fairly  represent  it;  has  he  the  capability  to 
perform  and  the  honesty  to  be  trusted?"  Much  non- 
s'^nse  will  be  addressed  to  you  in  this,  and  all  cam- 
paigns— many  appeals  will  be  made  to  your  senti- 
ment— to  capture  your  vote.  Don't  be  too  easily 
moved;  think  things  over  and  try  to  see  below  the 
surface.  Get  down  to  facts  when  catcH  words  and 
rhetoric  are  thrown  at  you.  But  we  don't  n%ed  to 
worry  about  this;  women  as  a  class  are,  we  believe, 
less  "gullible"  than  men — also  regarded  as  a  class. 

Well,  God  bless  you  women  as  you  take  over  the 
ballot — which  you've  earned.  May  you  do  great 
things  with  it  for  our  dear  country. 

Edwaad  T.  Walkeb. 

The  Sflo  to  the  Front 

A  GOOD  many  farmers  will  find  themselves  short 
of  com  to  fill  the  silo  this  coming  fall.  In  some 
Instances  this  Is  due  to  lack  of  help  at  planting  time. 
They  were  not  able  to  get  in  the  usual  acreage  of 
corn,  and  the  result  will  show  at  harvest  time. 
Again,  some  farmers  have  not  gotten  as  good  a  stand 
of  corn  as  usual.  The  seed  used  was  poor,  so  that 
the  crop  looks  ^^potted.  Still  again,  what  com  did 
come  In  some  cases  has  not  come  on  as  well  as  It 
might.  Altogether,  the  com  needed  for  the  silo 
seems  to  be  lacking  in  a  good  many  sections  of  the 
country. 

This  throws  an  added  burden  upon  us  to  look  out 
for  other  forms  of  green  stuff  that  can  be  out  Into 
ensilage.  A  day  or  two  ago  on  a  visit  to  a  farm 
where  there  are  a  large  number  of  cows,  it  was 
noted  that  the  com  crop  was  practically  missing. 
There  were  two  big  silos,  but  where  was  the  com 
to  come  from  to  fill  them?  Inquiry  showed  that  the 
owner  of  the  farm  was  planning  to  fill  these  silos 
with  oats  and  peas,  cut  as  we  usually  cut  corn. 
There  is  a  wisdom  about  this  which  commends  Itself 
to  us  all.  But  are  there  a.lways  oats  and  peas  for 
this  purpose?     It  surely  is  too  late  to  sow  now. 

But  wherever  there  are  any  of  the  grain  sorghums, 
Eg>'ptian  corn,  kaffir,  feterita  and  so  on,  they  make 
a  good  substitute  for  com  ensilage.  la  many  respects 


kaffir  silage  Is  the  best  of  all  these.  Again,  alfalfa 
usually  grows  rank  enough  for  several  cuttingrs  a 
year.  Some  of  this  may  be  turned  into  ensilage 
this  fall. 

Many  meadows  make  a  heavy  aftermath  after 
haying.  This  is  often  permitted  to  fall  back  on  the 
ground  and  stay  till  it  rots.  By  cutting  this  and 
putting  It  up  for  silage,  we  may  save  it  all  and 
help  the  stock  through  to  another  spring.  Clover  la 
especially  fine  when  cut  into  the  silo  this  way. 
Eiverythlng  possi))le  ought  to  be  saved  this  year,  for 
it  certainly  is  with  many  a  time  of  crisis. 

Back  to  the  Warren  Formula 

IT  Is  a  cause  for  rejoicing  among  dairy  farmers 
everywhere  that  the  Warren  formula  should 
come  to  the  front  again  as  a  basis  for  fixing  th« 
price  for  milk.  For  some  time  prior  to  this  last 
spring,  the  Dairymen's  League  had  been  using  as  a 
basis  the  current  price  for  butter,  cheese  and  some 
other  concurrent  figures.  These  prices,  however, 
were  too  fiiictuating  to  work  out  satisfactorily;  s» 
now  the  Leagrue  is  returning  to  the  Warren  formula 
as  the  best  and  most  sensible  method  of  arriving  at 
the  price  of  milk. 

From  the  very  start  this  resulted  favorably  to  the 
dairymen  of  the  League.  Now  they  had  sometMng 
definite  and  tangible  to  work  on.  They  could  ge 
to  the  dealers  and  say:  "Now  we  know  what  our 
milk  is  costing  us  and  we  are  determined  that  we 
must  have  that  and  a  fair  living  percentage  of  profit 
over  and  above  actual  cost  price."  There  could  be 
no  reasonable  reply  to  argument  like  that,  and  the 
dealers,  after  standing  out  for  some  time  through 
policy,  presumably,  accepted  the  terms  proposed  bjr 
the  farmers. 

These  are  the  figures  as  determined  by  the  War* 
ren  formula  for  the  four  months  beginning  June  1st: 
June,  12.83  per  hundred  for  3  per  cent,  milk;  July, 
$2.95;  August.  $3.35;  September,  $3.65.  It  is  a  great 
relief  to  be  delivered  from  the  fear  of  a  contest  every 
month;  and  then,  too.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that 
there  will  be  as  much  difficulty  In  determining  the 
price  hereafter  as  there  has  been  under  previous 
methods. 

There  Is,  and  there  can  be,  no  more  sensible  way 
of  fixing  the  price  of  butter,  milk,  or  any  farm  prod- 
uct, for  that  matter,  than  that  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. That  stands  first  In  every  calculation  of 
a  business  nature.  What  does  my  product  cost? 
Knowing  that,  the  next  step  Is  to  add  a  fair,  just 
and  reasonable  sum  for  living  profit.  We  believe  the 
farmers  will  hold  to  this  In  the  matter  of  milk  pre- 
duction  In  the  future  and  that  this  will  work  out 
well. 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

A  revised  edition  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1064. 
"Production  of  Late,  or  Main  Crop,  Potatoes,"  hae 
recently  been  issued  and  should  certainly  be  added  te 
the  agricultural  library  of  every  farmer  at  all  Inter- 
ested In  potato  growing.  This  bulletin  was  pri- 
marily prepared  for  the  northeastern  section  of  the 
country  and  It  Is  therefore  particularly  valuable  te 
the  majority  of  our  readers. 

With  the  growth  of  the  "pure-bred  sire"  move- 
ment farmers  In  many  communities  are  buying  and 
maintaining  pure-bred  bulls  co-operatively.  Those 
Interested  In  forming  associations  for  this  purpose 
should  get  a  copy  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  998,  "Oe- 
operative  Bull  Associations" — recently  issued  in  re- 
vised form.  Included  In  this  bulletin  Is  a  model  con- 
stitution and  set  of  by-laws  for  such  an  organization. 

A  revision  of  the  well-known  treatise  on  "Farm 
Bookkeeping,"  put  out  originally  some  eight  yeara 
ago  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  just  been 
issued.  It  is  complete  and  up-to-date  and  its  careful 
study  would  bring  about  a  revolution  on  many 
farms  that  would  prove  profitable  to  their  owners, 
who  today  are  guessing  at  costs  of  production  and 
profits  and  wondering  frequently  why  they  are  not 
prosperous.     Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  511. 

Any  of  above  farmers'  bulletins  may  be  obtained 
free  from  the  Division  of  Publication,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  WasUington,  D.  C. 
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The  Fall  Garden 


W.  F.  MASSEY 


September  closes  the  seed   planting 
season  of  ;the  year.  The  seeds  sown  this 
month  are  mainly  for  crops  to  mature 
next   season,   with    the   exception   that 
some  early  turnips  of  the  Milan  varie- 
ties can  still  be  sown  for  fall  use.    One 
of  the  leading  garden  crops  is  spinach. 
Of  this  we  can  sow  early  in  September 
the     smooth     seeded     Norfolk     Savoy 
variety  to  cut  in  late  fall,  and  sowing 
more  the  middle  of  the  month  we  can 
winter  it  over  for  spring  cutting.  Some 
gardeners    sow    spinach    seed    in    the 
spring,  and  I  have  done  so  when  the 
fall-sown  crop  was  destroyed  by  an  un- 
usually cold  winter  like  that  of  1917-18. 
But    I    find    that    the    fall-sown    gives 
earlier  cutting  and  lasts  just  as  long  as 
the  spriijig-sown.     Therefore  I  sow  all 
in    the   fall    and   take   the   risk   of   the 
-winter,     Dnly  once  has  it  been  killed 
entirely. 

The  Early  Milan  turnips  will  grow 
almost  as  quickly  as  a  radish,  and  last 
about  as  long,  for  they  soon  get  pithy. 
Possibly  with  a  late  season  the  Purple 
Top  Globe  turnip  may  make  fair  sized 
roots  sown  the  first  of  the  month. 

By  the  middle  of  the  month  plant 
Bets  of  the  Yellow  Potato  onion  in 
heavily  fertilized  rows  15  inches  apart. 
I  open  furrows  with  the  garden  hand 
plow  and  in  this  put  the  fertilizer. 
Then  throw  a  furrow  from  each  side, 
making  a  ridge,  flatten  the  ridge  half 
way  and  set  the  sets  on  it  shal  lowly. 
Further  south  snap  bush  beans  may 
be  planted  and  make  pods  before  frost. 
In  fact,  they  could  have  been  here  a 
year  ago.  for  we  had  no  frost  last  fall 
until  November. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month  sow 
seed  of  the  Early  Jersey  Wakefield  cab- 
bages. I  prefer  to  sow  thinly  broadcast 
on  a  fertile  bed  and  rake  the  seed  in, 
as  I  get  better  plants  than  in  crowded 
rows.  From  Baltimore  south  we  can 
set  these  plants  later  in  open  furrows 
and  they  will  winter  all  right  and  make 
the  earliest  cabbages  in  the  spring.  In 
colder  climates  the  plants  had  better  be 
transplanted  In  frames  2x2  Inches 
apart  and  set  deep  enough  to  protect 
the  stems,  and  through  the  winter  pro- 
tected with  cloth  or  sashes  and  given 
plenty  of  air  to  keep  them  dormant. 

In  the  flower  garden  plant  sweet 
peas  in  a  deep  trench  the  latter  part  of 
the  month.  They  will  usually  winter 
well  from  Philadelphia  southward. 
Here  I  sow  in  late  September  or  in 
January  and  find  little  difference  In 
the  earliness.  The  varieties  grown  for 
greenhouse  forcing  are  good  for  south- 
ern planting,  as  they  bloom  earlier,  and 
It  Is  essential  here  and  southward  to 
get  the  bloom  early  or  we  do  not  get  it 

et  all. 

Lettuce    seed     of    the    Big    Boston 
variety   should    be  sown    early   In   the 
month   for  setting  in  cold   frames   for 
heading  at  Christmas  and   New   Year. 
"Where    the    double    glazed    sashej?    are 
used  and  the  frame  Is  well  banked  on 
the   outside   no   mats   will   be   needed. 
Hlttinger  8  Belmont  lettuce  Is  a  closer 
heading  variety  and  can  be  set  in  the 
frames  6x6  inches,  while  the  Big  Bos- 
ton needs  8x10  Inches.    The  Big  Boston 
is  generally  used  by  the  market  grow- 
ers, while  the  greenhouse  forcers  north 
use  the   Belmont  or  the   Tennis  Ball. 


For  family  use  I  prefer  the  Belmont. 
By   the   last   of  the  month   the   celerj' 
planted   In   the  Baltimore  bed   method 
can  have  some  earth  added  and  packed 
closely  to  the  plants,  always  carrying 
the  earth  up  six  inches  outside  the  bed. 
Where  it  Is  grown  in  single  rows  the 
earthing    should    proceed    rapidly    and 
will  finally  be  finished  in  the  storage 
trenches,  while  in  the  Baltimore  beds 
it  remains  until  used.    I  once  asked  the 
late  Peter  Henderson  why  they  did  not 
try  the  bed  method  in  the  Jersey  City 
gardens.       He  replied  that  he  wished 
they  could,  but  he  feared  the  climate 
would  be  found  too  severe  and  that  the 
freezing  would  penetrate  the  beds.     It 
seems  to  me  that  the  heavy  covering  of 
straw  packed  down  with  some  earth  to 
prevent  its  blowing  off,  would  protect 
so  hardy  a  plant  even  that  far  north. 

Where  celery  is  grown  in  single  rows 
on  a  large  scale,  special  tools  are  used 
to  hill  the  earth  to  the  rows  and  partly 
blanch    It.      In    the    North    where    the 
earlier   crop  of  celery   is  grown,  they 
blanch    it    for   the   September   market 
by  setting  boards  on  each  side  of  the 
rows,  or  wrapping  heavy  paper  around 
the  plants,  held  by  rubber  snappers.     I 
have   seen    fine   celery    grown    in    this 
way  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  rows  were 
but  16  inches  apart  and  heavily  mulched 
with     manure,     and     never    cultivated 
after  transplanting  from  the  seedbed. 
Our  summer  Is  too  hot  down  here  to 
attempt  this  early  crop. 

Parsnips  and  salsify  should  be  kept 
cultivated  clean.  With  the  cooler  nights 
these  plants  will  make  their  best 
growth.  In  fact,  here  they  usually 
grow  until  Christmas  and  are  left 
standing  where  grown,  all  winter.  We 
take  them  up  for  use  when  the  soil  is 
soft. 

The    turnips    sown    In'  August    will 
need  to  be  thinned  to  stand   4   Inches 
apart.     Having  been  unable  to  get  sta- 
ble manure  for  my  garden,  1  tried,  this 
season,  the  dried   sheep   manure   from 
the  Chicago  stockyards.     It  gave  very 
poor  results  except  in  the  Introduction 
of   foreign   weeds.     I   shall   depend   on 
the  street  sweepings  and  rotted  garden 
refuse  for  humus  and  will  use  the  high 
grade  commercial   fertilizers.        1    also 
used  a  fertilizer  called  Phospho  Germ. 
It  Is  offered  as  a  "vitallzer,"  and  they 
claim  It  Is  inoculated  with  all  the  bac- 
teria that  live  on  various  legume  plants 
and  also  the  aztobacker  or  soil-nitrify- 
ing bacteria.    It  was  said  to  be  especial- 
ly  effective   in   preventing  the   blights 
that  affect  tomato  plants.     I  put  it  an 
Inch   thifk   around    part   of   the  early 
tomatoes    and    I    saw    no    results,    for 
there  was  as  much  leaf  blight  there  as 
where  none  was  used.     It  did  neither 
harm  nor  good,  and  as  much  black  sand 
would   have  been   just  as  effective,     I 
tried    an    article    railed    Melrose    that 
was    claimed     to    be    sure    death    to 
rose  bugs.       I   used   it  on   my   grapes 
and     the     bugs     fattened     on     It     and 
ate  every  blossom  and  I  have  no  grapes. 
On  reporting  the  result  to  the  manufac- 
turer he  said  that  they  had  not  recom- 
mended It  to  kill  rose  bugs  on  grape 
vines,  but  on  rose  bushes.    Anyone  who 
is  simple  enough  may  accept  that  sort 
of  an  excuse.    I  try  some  things  in  my 


good  thing  and  sometimes  a  poor  one, 
and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  the  truth 
about  them.  If  you  have  rose  bugs 
next  season,  mix  one  part  calcium  arse- 
nate in  two  parts  of  air  slaked  lime 
and  use  it  with  a  dust  gun  and  you  will 
find  It  effective  either  on  grape  vines 
or  roses. 


Cider  Making  Rulings 
Section  29  of  Title  II  of  the  National 
Prohibition  Act  provides  that  the  pen- 
alties Imposed  in  the  act  against  the 
manufacture  of  liquor  without  a  per- 
mit shall  not  apply  to  a  person  for 
manufacturing  non-intoxicating  cider 
and  fruit  juices  exeluEively  for  use  in 
his  home,  but  such  cider  and  fruit 
juices  shall  not  be  sold  or  delivered  ex- 
cept to  persons  having  permits  to 
manufacture  vinegar. 

The   Bureau's   interpretation   of   the 
foregoing  provision  is  as  follows:  Any 
person  may,  without  permit,  and  with- 
out   giving    bond,    manufacture    non- 
intoxicating  cider  and  fruit  juices,  and 
In  so  doing  he  may  take  his  apples  or 
fruits  to  a  custom  mill  and  have  them 
made  into  cider  and  fruit  juices.    After 
such   non-intoxicating   cider   and   fruit 
juices  are  made,  they  must  be  used  ex- 
clusively   In   the   home,    and   when   so 
used,     the     phrase    "non-Intoxicating" 
means  non-intoxicating  in  fact,  and  not 
necessarily   less   than   one-half  of   one 
per  cent,  of  alcohol,  as  provided  in  Sec- 
tion 1,  of  Title  II,  of  the  said  Act. 

Or  if  the  person  making  such  cider 
and   fruit  juices  desires  to  do  so,   he 
may    (1)     sell    such    cider    and    fruit 
juices  at  any  time  to  persons  having 
permits  to  make  vinegar;  this  he  may 
do  under  the   provisions  of   said   Sec- 
tion   29.       (2)     If    he    preserves    such 
cider  and  fruit  juices  at  the  time  they 
are  made,  he  may  sell  same  to  the  pub- 
lic in  general;   this  he  may  do  under 
the  provisions  of  Section  4,  of  Title  II, 
of  said  Act.     (3)   Or  he  may  sell  said 
cider  and  other  fruit  juices  so  long  as 
they  contain  less  than  one-half  of  one 
per  cent,  of  alcohol,  but  the  purchasers 
thereof  cannot  use  or  possess  the  same 
after  they  contain  more  than  one-half 
of  one  per  cent,  of  alcohol:  this  he  may 
do  under  the  provisions  of  Sections  1 
and  3,  of  Title  II,  of  said  Act. 

The  cider  In  the  home  may  be  al- 
lowed to  turn  to  vinegar  if  the  owner 
desires,  provided  he  adds  no  sugar  or 
other  fermentable  substance  to  the 
cider  or  fruit  juices  to  increase  the 
alcoholic  content  thereof,  inasmuch  as 
such  practice  is  held  to  constitute  a 
mnsh  fit  for  distillation  within  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  3282  Revised  Stat- 
utes; he  may  sell  said  vinegar  to  any 
one  who  may  desire  to  purchase  It; 
this  he  may  do  under  the  provisions  of 
Section  4,  of  Title  II,  of  said  Act. 

This  regulation  Is  not  Intended  to 
cover  the  commercial  use  of  elder  and 
fruit  juices,  but  merely  the  use  of  the 
same  as  applied  to  the  home  and  as 
provision  Is  made  in  Section  29  of 
Title  II,  of  said  Act. 
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DonH  Free: 

•Next  Winf ei 

You  must  bum  coal  or  wood.  Coal 

Is  scarce  and  high  Priced^Wopdis  Plenti- 
ful and  cheap.    Get  a  WTTTE  Drag:  Saw. 
Cut  your  wood  for  almoat  nothinir. 
^You  can  get  delivery  itJO}itoviy 
now.  Big  demand  later.  Writ©  I« 
Special  Prices  for 
Summer  Delivery 
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The  WTTTE 
^Arm  Swing  Saw' 

la  Lever  Controlled.  You  Pu«li  to 
Start— Pull  to  Btop.  Any  Bpeed  you  want 
i  n  starting  or  stopping.  A  fast  cutting  ou  t^ 
fit  with  high  power  4-cycle  engine.  Cj^hor 
Easy  Payments.  Big  circular  and  pnce  list  mree. 

Wttte  Engine  Works 

2548  Oakland  Ave..  ManMS  City,  Mo. 
2548  Empire  Bldf ..     PltlBborgh.  Pa. 


.Worid 


8  Best 
Roofing 


at  Factory 
Priott 


^^K'  :tC'^\^-/-^'*^n^    itrt.y^^i 


••H»o"  CToitw  M«tal  ShJnjrte*.  V-Crimp,  Cc.-- 
sated.  Standing  Sewn,  Painty  or  GaWanised  Roof-  , 
rn«;feidinBi.  WaUboard.PainU,  etc..  direct  to  you 
*tRi>ck.Bottiin  Factory  Wleea..,  PoaitiviJy  greatert 
offer  ever  made. 

Edwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

cost  lew;  outlart  three  ordinary  roof •.    Nopainttn|r 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  flre,  mat,  UghtalngprooC. 

Free  Roofini  Beek 

Get  our  wonderfully 

low  pricoa   and   free 

■amplee.  We  aell  direct 

to  jroa  and  save  you  all 

Id  .between  dealer's] 


BTOflW     Ask  tor  Book 

N0k9S8 


LOW  PRICED  6ARA6Et 

L«weet  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Rn-Praof  StMl  Garagea.  Set 
say  plain.  Send  postal  for 
HMa^opk^  sbowing  stylea. 


938^88 


Sflmpies  1^ 
iiRoofini^  BooK 


A  Good  Used  Car 

Come  to  the  Roman 

The  Roman  guarantee  the  lowest  prices 

I  In    the   country    for   a    good,    flrct-clasa, 

'  reliable,  used  oar.  You  gel  here  what  you 

want  and  when  you  buy  from  us  you  are 

sure  that  the  car  you  gel  Is  right. 

1000  Autos  $300  up 

Smnd  today  for  our  catalog 

It  Is  fuUol  valuable  information  for 
I  the  man  who  expects  to  buy  a  car  and 
I  wants  to  save  real  money. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

231  N.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


'i' 


Economy  does  not  necessarily  mean 
spending  a  small  amount,  but  in  get- 
ting the  largest  return  for  the  money 
expended. 


25Q>rdsa])aV 

~^  Easily  Sawed  By  One  Man.  ^ 

Easy  to  move  from  cut  to  cut.  Make 
big  profits  cutting  wood.  Cheap 
and  easy  to  operate. 

ATT/WAIOC  SAW 

Does  10  men's  work  at  one-tenth  the  eost. 
Makes  work  easy.  Engine  can  also  be  used  for 
running  pumps  and  other  machinery.  Saw 
blade  easily  removed.  Write  for  our  low  pnee. 
Casta  or  Easy  PaynieBlk 

Ottawa 

Mlg.Co. 

r2RH9Woe48t 
Ottawa. 


SO 

Omy  THml 

1Q-Vmmr  Qumrmntoo 


"No,"  said  a  shrewd  farmer,  "I  don't 
know   as   noise   or  talking  at   milking 
01  an  excuse,     i  iry  »uiiic  miueo  'ii  '"J     time  reouces  tne 
garden  every  year,  and  sometimes  get  a  |  may  make  the  job  last  longer." 


BiMtor  8oMd«r«cttorMji«r5T«»aryir».  OplygM 


CORN 

•f  BarrMUr. 

For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver- 
tisers you  "saw  it  in  The  Practical 
Fabmki." 


i 
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Fair,  Free  or  Equal,  Let* 8  Think 
it  Over 

A  SOIL  TILLER. 

On  sees  so  much,  and  hears  so  much 
more  about  farm  help  drifting  city- 
ward that  I  feel  like  stating  a  few  well- 
known  facts.  For  twenty  years  I  have 
been  carefully  observing  the  actions  of 
two  farmer  landlords,  one  living  on 
either  side  of  me  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  distant.  The  one  is  growing 
wealthy,  raspy  and  mean,  despised  by 
everybody,  while  the  other  is  prosper- 
ous, happy  and  helpful  to  everyone,  es- 
pecially his  helpers,  and  admired  by 
all.     Some  contrast,  is  it  not? 

Now  for  the  difference.  The  one 
(whose  life  I  consider  a  blessing)  hires 
a  family  to  live  in  a  well-kept  tenant 
house,  given  a  grand  garden  and  truck 
patch,  feed  for  all  the  chickens  they 
care  to  raise  for  half,  dry  feed  for  a 
cow,  and  all  the  choice  fruit  they  can 
consume,  besides  lots  of  smaller  bar- 
gains, worth  while  but  too  numerous 
to  mention;  always  quitting  in  good 
time  at  the  end  of  the  day,  given  a  day 
off  occasionally  and  a  fine  team  to  take 
the  family  for  an  outing  occasionally. 
The  landlord  usually  takes  his  own  and 
this  family  to  church  in  his  automo- 
bile. Besides  this  family  hired  by  the 
year,  he  hires  three  day  laborers,  pay- 
ing them  a  living  wage  jand  treating 
them  fine  In  various  ways,  thus  letting 
them  know  and  feel  that  every  effort 
they  put  forth  Is  highly  appreciated. 
I  have  never  known  this  man  to  be 
short  of  help ;  he  has  the  same  laborers 
year  after  year.  The  only  time  a 
change  is  made  is  when  one  is  finan- 
cially able  to  go  for  himself;  then  the 
boss  gives  him  a  lift  financially,  some 
good  advice  and  bids  him  Godspeed. 

The  "rasper"  sends  out  a  glowing  ad. 
of  his  wonderful  bargain,  and  the  pity 
of  it  all  is,  some  poor,  unsuspecting 
soul  swallows  the  bait  before  investi- 
gating, to  feel  sorry  for  a  whole  year. 
The  house  and  l)am  are  In  a  dilapi- 
dated condition;  in  fact,  an  eyesore  to 
all  passersby.  The  garden  and  truck 
patch,  which  were  to  be  so  extensive, 
are  without  fences,  open  to  dogs,  rab- 
bits, and  smothered  with  weeds,  for 
the  poor  man  works  from  daylight  till 
dark,  eating  supper,  even  in  summer- 
time, by  lamplight  And  the  poor  wife, 
slaving  with  the  Inconveniences  the 
place  affords,  and  caring  for  her  six 
small  children,  hasn't  any  time  for  gar- 
dening. Besides,  supper  being  so  late, 
the  wife  and  babies  (otherwise  good- 
humored)  are  peevish  and  indignant  at 
the  long-drawn-out  end  of  an  otherwise 
••perfect  day."  There  are  no  out-build- 
ings whatever;  chickens  roost  on  the 
fence,  and  hogs  alongside.  The  cow 
which  was  to  be  furnished  dry  feed, 
gets  it  In  the  shape  of  broom  splints. 
as  the  hay  for  this  particular  cow  never 
gets  made  till  it  can  be  mowed  and  put 
right  Into  the  bam.  The  trash  which 
has  accumulated  for  twenty  years,  and 
ordered  not  to  be  molested.  Is  an  excel- 
lent rat  and  weasel  harbor,  which  eat 
and  destroy  the  peeps  as  fast  as  the 
poor  woman  has  them  hatched.  The 
fruit  which  they  were  to  have  in  abund- 
ance is  nothing  but  unmarketable  and 
unsalable  culls. '  In  striking  contrast  Is 
the  landlord's  home,  a  mansiom,  with 
every  convenience  that  money  can  buy, 
even  to  the  finest  auto  in  the  county. 
Besides  his  tenant  this  landlord  hires 


boys,  rather  than  men,  giving  as  his 
reason  that  If  he  keeps  them  "scared 
up"  he  can  get  as  much  work  done  as 
by  men,  and  only  pays  boys'  wages. 
Some  business  to  this,  but  little  prin- 
ciple. 

Is  It  any  wonder  the  help  is  drifting 
from  the  farm?  Landlord  reader,  if 
you  are  in  this  cursed  class,  crawl  over 
the  fence  and  change  your  manner  of 
dealing  with  man,  for  humanity's  sake, 
for  as  sure  as  snakes  you'll  get  yours 
in  the  great  hereafter. 


Cover  Cropping  Saves  Money  for 
Farmers 

That  cover  cropping  is  gaining  favor 
in  Ohio  is  pointed  out  by  recent  pub- 
lications issued  by  Ohio  soil  specialists. 

Cover  cropping  consists  in  sowing 
the  corn  ground  after  the  last  cultiva- 
tion, or  even  after  harvesting,  to  rye 
and  vetch,  these  growing  crops  keeping 
the  soil  from  washing  during  the  win- 
ter and  also  preventing  valuable  plant 
food  from  being  leached  away. 

A  good  combination  for  cover  crop 
seeding  is  a  mixture  of  rye  and  vetch, 
from  4  to  6  pecks  of  rye  and  1  to  1% 
pecks  of  vetch  per  acre.  The  vetch 
seed  usually  requires  inoculating. 

These  crops  are  then  turned  under 
in  the  spring.  In*  this  manner  the  or- 
ganic content  of  the  soil  is  also  in- 
creased. 


Don't  Get  Gassed  in  the  Silo 

Farmers  are  again  warned  by  agri- 
cultural specialists  of  the  danger  of  be- 
coming gassed  during  the  filling  of 
silos.  I^rge  amounts  of  carbon  dioxide 
are  produced  In  the  silo  from  the  green 
crop  and  may  collect  In  dangerous 
quantities  if  conditions  become  favor- 
able. To  avoid  such  an  accumulation 
of  the  gas,  the  doors  should  be  left 
open  as  long  as  possible.  Men  should 
not  stay  in  the  silo  when  the  blower  is 
not  running,  and  especially  they  should 
not  sit  or  lie  upon  the  fresh  silage.  If 
work  has  been  interrupted  for  any 
length  of  time,  workers  should  not 
again  enter  the  silo  until  the  blower 
has  been  running  for  a  few  minutes. 
This  removes  the  dangerous  gases. 


When  cities  are  boasting  of  their  in- 
creasing population,  they  want  to  re- 
member that  much  of  the  increase 
comes  from  the  farms;  and  that  farm 
folks  who  are  In  the  cities  are  not  pro- 
ducing food  for  city  folks  to  eat. 


If  this  generation  doesn't  provide 
timber  for  the  coming  generations,  or 
if  lumber  gets  so  expensive  that  our 


grandchildren    can't   afford   to   use   it, 
whose  fault  will  it  be? 

Burlap  sacks  represent  real  money 
these  days.  Those  with  small  holes  or 
rips  are  well  worth  mending. 


No  city  in  the  nation  is  removedl 
from  starvation  more  than  two  weeks. 
— Asbury  F.  Lever. 


Onion  Care 
Do  not  let  your  onions  go  to  seed. 
Cut  off  the  fiowers  as  near  the  top  as 
possible,  so  that  n»  rain  can  get  down 
through  the  hollow  stem  to  the  onion 
and  cause  it  t»  rot.  Remember,  too,  in 
storing  this  crop,  even  in  a  small  quan- 
tity and  for  a  short  time,  that  the 
onions  must  be  thoroughly  dried  and 
cured.  This  can  perhaps  beat  be  ao- 
compllshed  by  leaving  them  in  the  sun 
and  wind  for  several  days,  covering 
them  at  night. 


Natiofial  Grange  Meeting 
Mechanics'  Hall  and  Faneuil  Hall, 
Boston,  Nov.  1«-1J,  are  the  place  and 
date  of  the  54th  annual  session  of  the 
National  Grange.  Reduced  rates  on  all 
railroads  are  anticipated.  New  Eng- 
land plans  to  break  all  records  for  a 
Seventh  Degree  class.  Sessions  the 
first  week  will  bo  in  Mechanics'  Hall, 
which  will  accommodate  srix  thousand 
people,  and  tw»  dogree  classes  will  be 
given  the  degree  work  here.  Sessions 
the  second  week  will  be  in  the  "Cradle 
of  Liberty." 


This  Heat  Beats  Winter 

and  Cuts  Expense 


Simple  way  of  heatins  a  6-room  cellarlesa 
cottage  by  IDEAL- Areola  Radiator-Boiler 
and  4  AMERICAN  Radiator*.  Ask  for 
cataloK  (free)  ahowing  open  views  of  heat- 
ing layout*  Of  4-,  5-,  6-  and  7-rooms. 

Modernize  the  old  home  and  enjoy  life  in  comfort.  This  small  house  heating 
outfit  is  built  on  the  same  principle  as  the  big  plants  for  residences.  The  IDEAL- 
Areola  is  inexpensive,  safe,  easy  to  nin,  clean,  economical  with  fuel  and  will  last 
and  heat  your  home  for  generations.  It  will  heat  all  rooms  evenly  ao  matter  how 
hard  the  blizzard  blows^never  wears  out  or  needs  repairs. 

IDEAL-Arcola  Radiator-Boiler 
Farm  Home  Heating  Outfits 


Any  dealer  will  furnish  in  sizes  to  suit  rooms  and  climatic  conditions. 
No.  1-B  Sim  lOEAL-AreoIa  widi  100  aq.  ft.  off  iUdi*tion        $142 

"    2-B     *~        150       "  176 

••    3-B     -  ••  "  ••     200       ••  -  213 


Per 

Soft. 
Coal 


4.B     ••••••••     280       ••                 "  251 

••8-B----S00**                 ••  290 

No.  1-A  Siso  IDEAL-AreoU  with  138  aq.  ft.  off  Radiatioa  $163 

For            "    2-A "     200       "                 "  20« 

Hard          ••    S-A     -          -          -          -     268       "                 :*  281 

SZj            ••    4-A     ••••••••     230       ••                 ••  299 

Prtccs  include  Bxp*n**OB  Tank  and  Drain  Valve.  Prices  do  not  Indude  labor,  pipe  and 
fittings  used  in  inatallation  and  which  are  aupplied  by  the  local  dealer  at  extra  charge. 
Radiation  ia  of  regular  38-in.  height  3-column  AlifBRICAN  Peerleaa.  In  aises  aa  naeded  to 
suit  your  rooma.  Outfita  ahippcd  complete  f .  o.  b.  our  neareat  warehouac,  at  Boaton.  Prov* 
Idence.  Worceater,  Springfield  (Maaa.).  Albany,  New  York.  PhBadelphia.  Hamsburg. 
nttaburgb,  Baltimore,  Waahingtoa,  Richmond,  Buffalo,  Cincinnati.  IndianapoUa,  Bir- 
mingham, Detroit,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis.  St.  Paul.  Des  Moinea,  or  St.  Louis. 


Shipped  complete  tor  immediate  installation 


The  beauty  of  tba  IDEAL -Areola 

method  is  that  no  cellar  is  needed. 
Ewything'is  on  one  floor.  The  Areola 
la  placed  in  any  room  that  haa  a  chim- 
ney connection.  No  running  to  cellar. 
Same  water  ia  used  over  and  over  again 
for  years.    No  Bxe  risk. 

Buy  BOW  at  present  attractive 
prices  for  outfits  complete! 

IDBAL-Arcola  outfits  consist  of  the 
boiler  and  radiators  to  heat  varioua 
aixe  houses.  Write  us  your  require< 
mentsi  Unlike  stoves,  there  are  no 
coal-gaa  leaka  into  the  living-rooma. 
The  IDBAL-Arcola  delivers  the  soft, 
radiant  warmth  of  hot  water— not  »he 
dry  bumt-out  atmosphere  of  atove 
beating.  There  ia  no  fire  risk  to  iMiiid- 
Ing— no  danger  to  children— fire  lasts 
for  hours  I  The  Areola  burns  hard  or 
softcoaL 


The  outfit  constats  of  an  IDBAL-Arcola  Radiator. 
BoUer  and  4.  5,  or  6  AMERICAN  Raditors   and 


Special  Expansion  Tank— everything  except  labor, 
pipe  and  fittings,  which  any  local  dealer  wiU  • 
See  pricea  below  ifor  various  sizes  of  outfits* 


Catalog  sho%ring  open  Tiews  of  houses,  with  the  IDEAl^ 
Areola  Boiler  in  position  will  be  mailed  (free).    Write  todaf 


Sold  by  all  dealers. 

Nocxduaive 

agents. 


AMERIGANRADIATORrOMPANY 


^  Writcte  _  , 
Department  F-4S 
Chicago 
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50  Egg 


^^^c^ 


*'More  Eggs'  Touic  is  a  Godsend," 
writes  Mrs.  Myrtle  Ice,  of  Boston,  Ky. 
She  adds,  "I  was  only  getting  12  eggs  a 
day  and  now  I  get  60."  Give.yot/r  hens 
a  few  centa^  worth  of  "More  Eggs,"  the 
wonderful  egg  producer,  and  you  will 
be  amazed  and  delighted  with  results. 

Hens  Lay 

While  Moulting 

During  moulting  your  hens  will  need 
•'More  Eggs"  to  get  them  over  the  moult 
quickly  and  eaalljr,  to  revitalize  their  organs 
and  put  tbeni  In  fine  laying  condition.  Just 
read  the  letters  below  telling  how  users 
actually  Kot  egm»  tlarluK  Moulting  t  You, 
too,  oaii  make  your  hens  moult  fust,  get  eggs 
fiooner  and  more  eggs  all  fall  and  winter. 
This  scientific  tonic  has  been  tried,  tested  and 

Rroveo  by  over  400,000  chicken  raisers.    Try 
eefer's    "More    Eggs"    on     my    Iron    clad 
money -back    guarantee    of  satisfaction. 


*lo«  Package 

FREE 


If  jou  with  to  try  thii  freat  profit  makar.  limplr  write  a  post- 
card or  letter  t<>  E.  J.  Reefer,  the  poultry  expert,  5336,  Reefer 
BldR. ,  Kanwui  Cit*.  Mo.,  and  aik  for  hit  special  free  package 
$2.00  uffer.  Don't  fend  any  money,  Mr.  Reefer  will  tend  you 
three  11.00  packages  of  "Mora  EgRs".  You  pay  the  iiostnian 
upon  deliverr  only  92,00,  the  price  of  just  two  packages, 
the  extra  package  heing  free.  The  Million  Dollar  Merchants 
Bank  of  KansaR  City.  Mu  .  guarantees  if  yuu  are  not  abitoUitely 
•atisfie<l.  your  two  dillars  will  be  returned  at  liliy  tiiue. 
within  311  days— on  request.  No  risk  to  you.  Write  today  fur 
Ihis  special  free  uffer. 

Read  Theae  Letten  Showing 
Wonderful  Reaultt  of  "More  Egg*** 

First  Time  Hena  Laid  Durinc  Moult 

I  have  used  your  "More  Kggs"  Tonic  aince  last  fall  andean 
■urely  say  it  has  amply  paid  me.  1  have  had  chickens  for 
1  years  and  this  is  the  first  time  they  bare  ever  laid 
through  tbeir  nioultlnir  seanon. 

MR.S.  C.  LUUINBCUL.  Norwood,  Ohio. 

Loafers  Before,  Larert  Now 

My  hens  have  laUl  through  tiioiiKliiK  tills  year.  It 
it  the  first  since  1  had  chickcim.  They  have  always  been  luafers 
until  I  usad  "More  Eggs",  now  they  are  good  layers. 

MRS    H    J    ^^CHVLZE.  Pittsburgh.  Kans. 

GeU  EcKs  All  Year 

Hate  several  friends  that  wish  to  use  your  "More  Eggs" 
Tonic  after  seeing  that  I  have  been  so  succensful  in  ■r<*ttlllir 
CKKS  all  throuarli  the  year  and  nioiiltliiir  neuMtii. 

MK.^    J.  MKDAKI.*^.  Dale,  Texas. 

Send  No  Money! 

Don't  send  any  money;  Just  fill  In  and 
jnaH  coupon.  You  will  be  sent,  at  once, 
threeffl.06  packaxeR  of  "M<JRE  EUGS.'' 
I'ay  the  postman  upon  delivery  onl.v 
f2,uo,  the  extra  package  l>elng  FRKE. 
Don  I  wait— take  advantage  of  llils  free 
offer  To;)AY!  Iteap  the  BI«  prortls 
"MORE  E(iG.S"  will  make  for  V""- 
Have  plenty  of  eggs  to  sell  when  the 
price  Is  highest.    Send  TODAY— NOW  ! 

$  1  Packstge  FREE 

K.J.  R*«fcr.  Pmiltry  Expert.  »M«,  Reefer  Rldg..  Kaaim  Olty.Me. 

Dear  Mr  Reefer:— I  accept  your  offer,  Send  me  the  three  |1  0<» 
packages  of  Reefer's  "More  Eggs"  for  which  I  agree  t.i  pay 
the  poetman  $2.00  when  he  brings  me  the  three  packages,  llif 
extra  package  being  free.  Vou  agree  to  refund  me  $2  «)  ai 
anv  tinn  within  30  days.  If  all  three  of  these  packages  do  not 
proTS  satisfactory  in  every  way.  ' 


To  Get  Big  Husky  Pullets 

ADDIB  GRAVES. 

The  most  important  thing  about  rais- 
ing fine,  large  pullets  is  to  avoid  crowd- 
ing.   Of  course,  they  are  supposed  to  be 
kept  clean,  their  coops  free  from  mites 
and  cleaned  every  day  of  droppings.     I 
used  to  like  to  see  chickens  taught  to 
go  on  roosts  at  night  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, but  after  repeatedly  finding  nearly 
all   the   cockerels   with   badly   crooked 
breastbones  we  have  discontinued  us- 
ing roosts  until  the  chickens  are  weigh- 
ing at  least  three  pounds.     It  is  better 
to  clean  the  coops  every  day  than  to 
find   a  lot  of  prize  cockerels  with  an 
inverted  breast.     If  the  chickens   are 
hatched  very  early  in  the  season,  and 
are  with  hens,  they  may  be  left  with 
the   hens    until   they    have   their    first 
feathers    and    weigh    about    a    pound. 
Later  in  the  season,  when  the  nights 
are    warm,    the    hens    must    be    taken 
from  small  coops  after  four  weeks.    If 
each  hen  has  only  a  dozen  chicks,  two 
broods  may  be  doubled  up  for  a  while. 
We  always  put  two  coops  side  by  side 
so  as  to  do  this,  taking  one  away  at 
the  time  of  weaning.     As  soon  as  the 
chickens  are  big  enough  to  be  too  warm 
again,    we    put   a   bigger   coop   In   the 
place  of  the  small  one.     Having  just 
the  right  temperature  nights  is  a  nec- 
essary factor  in  having  the  right  sort  of 
stock.       When    the    chickens    outgrow 
the  second  coop,  we  take  out  all  broil- 
er cockerels  and  put  them  in  an  empty 
hen    pen    with   a   small    outdoor   yard 
where  they  are  fed  their  green   stuff, 
which    Is    clover   and    grass,    which   Is 
mown   often   enough  to   keep  it   short 


chickens  do  very  much  better  when 
allowed  the  large  yard  than  when  con- 
fined In  small  runs.  They  never  stop 
growing,  at  any  stage,  and  the  cock- 
erels weigh  three  pounds  at  twelve 
weeks  of  age. 

We  have  all  S.  C.  R.  I.  R.  at  present. 
After  the  pullets  are  separated  and  are 
in   yard   number   four,  we  boil   whole 
wheat  and  set  it  out  in  the  yards  in 
the  pails  it  is  cooked  in.     We  salt  the 
water  we  boil  it  In,  as  we  would  if  we 
were  to  eat  it  ourselves.    When  barley 
Is  much  cheaper  than  Avheat,  we  boil 
that   sometimes,   but  we  do   not   care 
much    for    boiled    oats,    although    we 
sometimes  add  a  few.    Since  grain  has 
been  so  high,  we  always  feed  all  mashes 
just  damp,  because  no  grain  is  wasted. 
It  saves  time  and  strength  to  feed  dry 
mash  In  hoppers,  but  the  chickens  grow 
much  faster  with  the  damp  mash  and 
it  does  not  pay  to  have  them  discard 
any  part   of  it  at  the  present   prices. 
Also,  the  strongest  ones  do  not  get  first 
choice.     We   use   a   commercial    mash 
that  has  no  alfalfa  in  it,  because  we  al- 
ways have  trouble  with  any  beef  scrap 
that  we  buy,  but  never  have  lost  any 
chickens    with   the   commercial    mash. 
The  hard  grains- we  buy  separate.    We 
give    the     pullets     either    two    damp 
mashes,  or  one  mash  and  one  feed  of 
boiled   grain,  each   day — morning  and 
mid-afternoon,    giving    hard    grain    at 
eleven  and  evening.     With  this  bill  of 
fare  the  pullets  weigh  five  pounds  or 
more  and  begin  laying  good  sized  eggs 
when  they  are   six  months  old.     This 
last   year   we   did   not   have   one   sick 
chicken.     One  got  trampled,  one  got  a 


humus  Is  made  from  different  parts  of 
the  clover  plant.  Clover  humus  Is  rich 
in  nitrogen,  the  most  expensive  of  all 
fertilizers. 


Farm  Advertising  Pays 
Advertising  is  becoming  an  import- 
ant phase  in  the  marketing  of  farm 
products,  and  is  something  that  all 
farmers  who  want  to  succeed  should 
become  interested  in. 

Through  some  form  of  advertising 
you  can  let  the  public  know  that  your 
produce  is  a  good  bit  above  the  average, 
and  that  it  will  benefit  to  pay  you  just 
a  little  more  and  get  the  best.  Adver- 
tising is  now  regarded  as  essential  in 
placing  any  commodity  on  the  market, 
and  the  up-to-date  farmer  will  take  the 
best  advantage  of  it. — Dean  R.  L.  Watts, 
Penn.  State  College. 


Most  hens  will  lay  if  they  are  al- 
lowed to;  many  successes  with  chick- 
ens are  made  In  spite  of  the  owner 
rather  than  on  account  of  him. 


t  th^  hair  Ad  with  the  iude 


-  -  broken  leg  by  being  caught  in  the  wire, 

and  tender.    This  grows  where  we  have  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  i^f^isieCi  neck.    We  have 


name ... 
Addreu. 

c 


had  small  chicken  runs  that  have  been 
moved  every  day.    The  land  is  so  rich 
that  the  grass  grows  very  rapidly,  al- 
lowing of  cutting  almost  every  week. 
When   the   pullets   weigh  about  three 
pounds  they  are  put  into  hen-sized  pens 
with  large  runs,  large  enough  to  have 
clean  grass  till  late  fall.     Four  yards 
are   used   In    raising   the   chicks   with 
hens,  besides  the  cockerel  yards — one 
cockerel  yard  for  those  to  be  killed  and 
one  for  those  to  be  saved  for  selected 
breeders.     The  hens  and  chickens  are 
given  individual  yards  until  the  chicks 
are  at   least  a   week   old   and   strong 
enough  to  stand  a  little  crowding  when 
put  into  the  big  yard.     No  hens  and 
chickens   should   stay  in  the   first  big 
yard  after  the  chicks  are  eight  weeks 
old,  If  there  are  ov^r  two  hundred  in 
the  yard.     Even   if  the  yard   contains 
an  acre  of  ground,  the  larger  chickens 
will    crowd    the   smaller    and    weaker, 
getting  the  best  of  the  feed,  and  possi- 
bly injuring  them. 

I   am   presuming  that  they  are  fed 
damp  mashes  and  scratch  grain  at  each 
meal  time.    Even  if  fed  in  hoppers,  en- 
tirely   of    dry   grain,    there    would    be 
crowding  and  fighting.    So  it  Is  best  to 
move  the  larger  chickens  to  yard  num- 
ber three,  making  room  for  more  small 
ones.     A  brook  runs  through  the  first 
two  large  yards,  where  they  get  cool, 
fresh  water  all  the  time,  and  two  sides 
are  shaded.       The  first  large  yard  Is 
thickly    strung    with    twine    running 
from  the  side  posts  to  posts  in  the  mid- 
dle, to  keep  out  pigeon  hawks.       It  Is 
impossible    to    let    the    chickens    hare 
open  range,  on  account  of  foxes,  even 
if  our  garden  and  lawn  could  exist  with 
them  about.     We  find  that  the  small 


never  had  a  case  of  roup  or  even  a  cold. 
In  six  years. 

The  coops  are  tight,  with  wire  fronts. 
In  cool  weather  we  face  the  coops  to 
the  south;  in  hot  weather  to  the  west, 
from  where  the  wind  usually  blows 
here.  We  have  not  had  a  body  louse  on 
the  place  during  the  six  years  we  have 
been  here.  We  started  with  Incubator 
chickens,  never  buying  or  borrowing 
fowls,  yew  Hampshire. 


Planting 


Wheat  and  Red  Clover 

(Concluded  from  page  254) 

profitable  when  the  first  growth  is  pas- 
tured instead  of  cutting  it  for  hay. 

After  the  clover  seed  is  cut  and  har- 
vested by  machinery  the  land  is  in  good 
condition  to  plow  by  machinery,  so  that 
real  hard  hand  labor  has  been  cut  out 
of  the  wheat-clover  crop  from  prepar- 
ing the  ground  for  wheat  all  through 
the    various     manipulations    of    both 
crops  until  the  clover  seed  is  ready  to 
market.       The     great     cost     of     hand 
labor    has     become     so     serious    that 
we    must    either    grow    machine-made 
crops  or  let  the  land  lie  idle.       Some 
machine-made  crops  are  hard  on  the 
land,  but  clover  is  a  benefit.     The  clo- 
ver-wheat  combination,   properly  han- 
dled, Improves  the  soil. 

Clover  will  not  succeed  well  unless 
the  ground  contains  plenty  of  lime  near 
the  surface  where  the  roots  of  young 
clover  can  reach  It.  Nearly  all  of  our 
most  valuable  farm  crops  are  benefited, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  lime. 
But  lime  alone  cannot  benefit  the  land. 
We  must  have  humus  in  the  ground  be- 
fore we  can  have  soil.  Humus  is  the 
organic  component  of  soil.      The  best 


September  is  the  Ideal  time  for 
planting  Evergreons.  Wehayetens 
of  thousands  of  thrifty  spocimena 
ready  for  immediate  shipment* 
We  ball  and  burlap  them 
Vnthout  any  extra  charge. 

Write  today  for  catalog  describ- 
ing Krrrgreens  for  lawoa,  htdgea 
end  windbreaks,  elso  complrto 
line  o<  t  nUt  tre«a  end  ■mall  f  mi ta. 

Harrisons' 
Nurseries 

B«S  34    Bwrliiw  Maryland 
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Powerful  4 -cycle  motor.  Soitmbla  for  driving  belt 
driven   maehiaery-     E»»y  to  oprrete. 
Ugbttomore.aimple  to  handle.  Uien 
My  they  make  111  00  per  dar  eottinq 
wood  for  the  neighbon.   SO  Day^ 
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LIVE  POULTRY 

Ilay  and  all  farm  products  nvanted.  Dally  demand  at 
good  niBBO  A  BBfi  39»  N.  Front  Mtreet, 
prices.    UIDDd  *  DnUs|  PhUadHplUa.  Bat.  IM* 

FnP  QAI  IT  All  varieties  of  Rooks,  Reds. 
rV/I\  O/^LiEs  wyandoues.  Mlnorcas,  Ham- 
burgs.  Anconap,  Orpingtons,  Langsbana,  Brahmae, 
I.eghorns.  AndaUistan.  turkevs,  ducks,  geese,  guineas. 
Prices  low.  Ralph  M.  B«'by,  I<ow«wwtII1«,  O. 

QA  RDFVnC     Poultry,  eggs,  baby  chicks,  pigeons, 
VV  Dni:.E.V3    rtogs.      parrots,     ferrets.      Belglaa 
Hare*,  iwrKnin  list  free;  60-page  book  30  cents. 
B«rc«y*e  rowltry  Faras,  T«lfl»r«,  Fa* 
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Doing  Away  With  the  Leaky  Barnyard 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

Wg  ny  IZ-H  l«r  tb«  beet,  11.00  lor  ibt  atxt  best  and  M  r«att  for  eaeh  ather  artkUt  paUtabai  la  oar  Bx- 

perleace  Pool.  All  our  readers  are  Invited  to  contribute  their  experience  en  tbe  topic  nader  dtaeaMleB  aad 
■ufgest  subjects  for  future  discussion.    Contributions  mutt  reacb  us  1»  days  belore  date  af  Issue. 


ffOPic  No.  1300,  Oct.  1. — Dynamite  on  the 
farm:  Give  U8  the  benefit  of  your  experi- 
ence— favorable  or  unfavorable— in  its 
tise  for  blowing  out  stumps,  blasting  rock, 
digging  holes?  for  posts  or  tree  planting, 
breaking  up  the  subsoil,  drainage,  or  any 
other  tusk  for  which  you  have  employed 
It.  Don't  let's  have  theory,  bub  actual  ex- 
perience   of    self    or    nelghboBB. 

Topic  No.  1301,  Oct.  15. — What  is  your 
favorite  breed  of  swine  and  why?  Do  you 
prefer  pure-breds  or  grades?  Why?  Please 
remember  that  this  Is  an  experience  pool 
— not  an  examination  In  theoretical  ani- 
mal husbandry — and  limit  yourself  to  a 
Statement  of  your  own  experience  or  that 
Which  has  come  under  your  personal  ob- 
servation. 


C.  C.  C,  Jr.,  Penn  Laird,  Va.— Haul- 
ing In  high-priced  fertility  in  the  form 
of  fertilizer  and  carelessly  permitting 
Identically  the  same  thing,  only  much 
better,  to  leach  away  during  every  rain- 
storm, in  the  form  of  manure,  the  very 
essence  at  that,  sounds  like  a  joke,  yet 
the  number  of  farmers  who  tolerate 
this  costly  joke  is  surprisingly  large. 
We  once  stood  for  this  costly  joke  our- 
Belves,  until  we  became  ashamed  of 
ourselves  and  set  about  to  end  it,  which 
we  accomplished  with  more  ease  than 
we  anticipated. 

There  is  absolutely  no  occasion  for 
what  might  be  truly  termed  a  "leaky 
barnyard."    Our  leak,  like  most  others, 
came    from    faulty    outside    drainage. 
With  the  exception  of  one  corner  of 
the  barnyard  we  merely  had  to  divert 
outside    drainage   by    making    a    few 
ditches  at  a  trifling  cost  in  labor,  to 
permanently      check     this      shameful 
waste.    One  corner  of  the  barnyard  pre- 
sented a  different  problem.    It  was  low- 
er than  surrounding  grounds,  making 
outside  drainage  out  of  the  question. 
Finally,  however,  we  hit  upon  the  idea 
of  a  concrete  wall  for  this  corner,  erect- 
ed it  at  small  cost  and  this  ended  our 
barnyard  leak,    bater  we  built  a  new 
barn,   keeping  our  old   barnyard   leak 
well  in  mind  when  selecting  a  suitable 
location.     By  selecting  a  location  per- 
fectly drained  from  all  sides,  our  new 
barnyard  is  leak-proof.     Since  repair- 
ing a  leaky  barnyard  and  making   a 
new  one  leak-proof,  I  carefully  observe 
all    barnyards    throughout    the    com- 
munity, finding  but  few  absolutely  leak- 
proof,  and  many  presenting  a  shameful 
waste  by  leaching,  that  could  be  easily 
and  cheaply  remedied.    If  every  farmer 
could  see  the  true  value,  in   printed 
analyses,  of  this  valuable  black  liquid 
flowing  from  barnyards  during  a  rain- 
storm, he  would  work  day  and  night  to 
check  it.    It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  visible  part  of  manure  is  merely  a 
carrier  for  the  better  fertilizing  ele- 
ments, all  of  which  are  Invisible.    Pre- 
venting the  visible  portion  of  manure 
from  washing  away,  yet  permitting  it 
to  leach  away  by  bad  drainage.  Is  mere- 
ly saving  the  inferior  part,  which  only 
adds   humus   to  our  soil,   and  losing 
practically  all  the  rest 

J.  N.  G.,  Vicksburg,  Pa.— The*  soil 
of  our  barnyard  is  heavy  clay,  which 
holds  water  a  long  time.  But  it  used 
to  be  sloped  so  that  surplus  water 
would  run  Into  the  lane  or  on  to  the 
public  road  In  case  of  heavy  rains. 

To  stop  this  waste  we  plowed  up  and 
graded  the  yard  so  that  it  sloped  in 
such  a  direction  as  to  carry  this  sur- 
plus water  to  a  drain  which  we  put 
under  the  lane  to  the  pasture  meadow, 
where  It  spreads  around  and  there  Is  no 
loss  of  this  valuable  liquid.  The  effect 
of  this  liquid  manure  is  very  evident  in 
the  extra  growth  of  grass  and  con- 
tinued good  pasture  on  the  parts  of  the 
meadow  which  are  reached.  By  means 
of  furrows  we  change  the  course  of  this 
water  so  as  to  help  as  much  surface  as 
possible. 

F.  O.  B.,  Bichmond,  Va.— Disregard 
of  the  manure  supply  is  a  weakness 
that  is  prevalent  among  too  many  farm- 


ers, as  a  drive  along  the  average  coun- 
try road  will  readily  prove,  and  it  Is 
something  we  should  all  seek  to  eradi- 
cate. If  each  farmer  made  the  most  of 
the  manure  production  on  his  farm,  not 
only  would  his  own  soil  Improvement 
expenses  be  reduced,  but  It  would  also 
tend  to  lessen  the  demand  for  commer- 
cial fertilizers,  which,  In  turn,  would 
result  in  an  easing  up  of  prices  on  that 
commodity. 

No  farmer,  rich  or  poor,  can  afford  to 
pile  manure  outside  the  stable  and 
await  a  convenient  time  to  distribute  it, 
because  it  deteriorates  very  rapidly. 
Good  stable  manure  contains  not  only 
the  fertilizing  elements  that  plant  life 
craves,  but  it  also  improves  the  soil  by 
increasing  the  amount  of  humus  and 
adding  to  the  water  absorbing  and 
water  holding  power  of  the  land. 

Of  course,  the  best  plan  to  follow  Is 
to  haul  it  to  the  fields  as  soon  as  It  Is 
produced,  but,  unfortunately,  that  can- 
not always  be  done,  hence  some  kind  of 
protection  against  sun  and  rain  must 
be  provided.  In  my  experience,  I  have 
•never  known  of  anything  better  than 
a  covered  concrete  pit,  every  opening  of 
which  is  securely  screened  against 
flies.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  ma- 
nure is  the  best  breeding  place  for  flies, 
hence  if  the  manure  supply  Is  screened, 
flies  won't  be  so  numerous.  Therefore, 
besides  the  insurance  against  loss  in 
the  value  of  the  manure  which  the  cov- 
ered pit  affords,  a  most  efficient  blow  is 
also  struck  at  a  very  annoying  pest. 

C.  A.  U.,  Hammonton,  N.  JT. — Need- 
ing a  manure  ditch  last  winter,  I  tried 
the  plan  that  I  am  going  to  give  to  the 
readers  of  The  Practical  Farmer.  I 
have  a  ground  floor  in  my  cow  stable.  I 
made  a  water-tight  trough  10  inches 
deep;  then  I  dug  a  trench  4  feet  6 
inches  back  from  the  manger,  and  deep 
enough  so  the  trough  would  go  2  Inches 
below  the  surface.  I  graded  a  space  16 
Inches  wide  even  with  the  top  of  the 
trough,  and  I  then  placed  In  a  16-lnch 
plank,  spiking  It  to  the  edge  of  the 
trough,  for  cows'  hind  feet,  and  now  I 
have  a  ditch  to  save  the  manure,  and  a 
floor  that  cows  will  not  slip  on.'  If  you 
have  graded  cows  I  would  make  the 
ditch  diagonal  in  the  stable,  having 
the  floor  5  feet  wide  at  one  end  and  4 
feet  at  the  other.  Of  course,  the  ditch 
is  much  better  if  made  out  of  concrete, 
and  I  shall  make  one  much  larger  this 
fall  at  my  other  barn.  After  the  ditch 
is  full  it  Is  taken  out  on  the  land  where 
most  needed. 


every  quart  add  1  teaspoonful  of  salt 
and  from  1  to  3  teaspoonfuls  of  sugar. 
Add  no  water.  Bring  the  mass  to  the 
boiling  point  and  boil  for  from  6  to  10 
minutes.  Large  tomatoes  should  be 
turned  during  cooking.  With  a  steril- 
ized spoon  ladle  them  Into  jars  that 
have  been  sterilized  by  being  boiled 
for  20  minutes,  filling  the  jars  to  over- 
flowing. Adjust  the  rubbers  that  have 
been  placed  in  boiling  water  for  5  min- 
utes, and  the  covers  that  have  been 
sterilized  with  the  jars.  Seal  the  jars 
and  invert  them  to  cool. 

Cold-Pack  Method. — Pack  the  pre- 
pared tomatoes  into  the  jars,  pressing 
them  down  flrmly  with  a  wooden  spoon. 
Fill  the  jars  with  boiling  tomato  juice 
to  within  a  quarter  inch  of  the  top.  To 
each  quart  add  1  teaspoonful  of  salt 


and  from  1  to  3  teaspoonfuls  of  sugar. 
Sterilize  the  jars  in  a  hot-water  bath 
for  25  minutes. 


The  secretary  of  the  Mercer  Fair  has 
asked  us  to  tell  our  readers  that  the 
Fair  will  be  held  at  Mercer,  Pa.,  Sept. 
14,  15  and  16.  There  has  been  some  mis- 
understanding about  the  dates  this 
year,  but  these  are  correct. 

The  boy  or  girl  who  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  a  junior  project  club  is  likely  to 
be  lonesome.  Are  your  boys  and  girls 
missing  out  on  fun  and  instruction  to 
which  they  are  entitled? 

A  light  ladder  and  a  small  chemical 
fire  extinguisher  under  a  shed  where 
they  will  be  handy  may  save  their  cost 
several  times  over. 


Tomatoes  Easiest  Food  to  Can 

American  housewives  may  well  take 
a  lesson  from  their  foreign  bom  neigh- 
bors in  the  use  they  make  of  the  toma- 
to, says  the  school  of  home  economics 
at  Cornell  University.  This  so-called 
vegetable,  which  Is  really  a  fruit.  Is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable 
additions  to  the  diet,  and  since  its  own 
acid  aids  In  Its  preservation  It  Is  easily 
canned  for  winter  use.  Tomatoes  may 
be  preserved  as  simple  canned  toma- 
toes or  as  a  puree,  or  even  dried  as  a 
paste,  which  may  be  used  later  In  the 
making  of  soups  and  sauces.  Follow- 
ing is  an  explanation  of  the  two  meth- 
ods of  canning: 

Select  tomatoes  that  are  ripe,  but  not 
over-ripe,  and  free  from  blemishes. 
Scald  them  for  from  one-half  to  two 
minutes,  dip  them  Into  cold  water,  and 
remove  them  quickly.  Remove  the 
stem,  core  and  skin. 

Open  Kettle  Method. — Place  the  to- 
matoes in  an  enameled  kettle,  and  for 
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YOU  SHOULD  SOW  Hoffman's  Seed  Wheat  this  fall  —  IT 
WILL  PAY!  COSTS  LITTLE  to  change.  If  you  get  only 
yi  bushel  to  1  bushel  more  wheat  per  acre,  your  investment 
pays  for  itself!  But  you  will  likely  get  5  bushels  more.  Many 
customers  reported  10-bushel  increases — some  still  higher. 

Better  Wheat  and  More  of  it  —  results  from  Hoffman's  Seed. 
Only  reliable  sorts  are  sold.  Varieties  that  yie/d  more  per  acre  and 
require  lest  teed.  Hardiest  and  most  prolific  types  known.  Produced 
on  the  fertile  wheat  soils  of  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  where  winter 
wheat  docs  its  best.  Cleaned  to  perfection— closely  graded— sound. 
— Free  from  cockle^  rye^  garlic^  smut,  cheats  disease. 

TERMS— SEED  WHEAT  MUST  BE  SATISFACTORY. 
IF  IT  DOES  NOT  PLEASE  YOU,  RETURN  IT  —  WE'LL 
REFUND   YOUR    MONEY   AND    PAY    ALL    FREIGHT. 

'heap's  Prolific**— leading  variety  (head  ihown  st  right)  yielded  J 5  to  42 
buthels  per  acre.  Grows  tall,  stiff  straw — lonf,  wbite.  tmooth  headi.  Filla  out  well.  doe» 
not  ihattcr.     Lone  berry,  bard.  ailU  welL     Very  dependable  kind  to  mw. 

Alfalfa  Seed— "Nortbwert"  brand— Idabo-rown  seed— 99.80%  pure-^hirbest 
termination.  Hardiest  strain  of  seed  you  can  buy  —  means  successful  sttnds.  "Extra" 
brand — Kansas-frown  seed — also  of  hifb  test  Alfalfa  Seed  Samples  and  special  booklet 
"How  to  Grow  Alfalfa,"  FREE.     Order  early  u  our  stock  ol  Alfalfa  Seed  is  limited. 

Timothy  Seed— Hoffman's  "Fanner's  Choice"  brand  Timothy  Seed  isthedeanest 
and  soundest  seed  you  can  buy— tests  99M  to  99K  %  pure.  Germination  almost  perfect 
Make  your  own  tesu  if  you  wish — return  seed  if  not  satisfied.    Samples  Free. 

Seed  Wheat  Catalog  and  Samples  Sent  Free 

Yoa  will  profit  by  inve«icatint  Hoffman's  Seed  Wheat.  Learn  about  tbe«  11 
wbeau  —  some  are  bearded,  others  beardless  —  all  profitable  kinds  to  sow.  Send  for  tbia 
cauloe  today— it  is  free.     Tell  us  you  saw  this  ad  in  tbe  Practical  Farmer. 

A.   H.    HOFFMAN,   Inc^   LANDISVILLE.    LANCASTER  COUNTY,   PA. 
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SEND  Only 

Tet.  only  e  dolltf  and  W«  wiU  ship  the  mill  t^t 
will  enable  you  to  make  money  out  of  applet  by 
preatiaff  ^nd  tellinff  cider  or  that  will  enable, 
you  to  atock  your  pantry  thelve*  with  juffs^ 
fillad  with  the  sood  old  drink.   Send  for  the 

MajestieCiderMill 

on  10  day*'  free  trial.  If  It  is  not  what  yoo 
want,  we  will  refand  your  dollar  and  pay 
transportation  chargea  both  waya.  If  yoa  k^P 
It.  take  Dsarly  a 


b«  nstiotial 


..oils  of  lwr««iM  (b  fwn  nacbiMry. 
„  „  aqaipaMt  aad  bovMboM  fiualsbtost* 
-•11  Ml  oar  May  aoaUily  paymoDt  plaa 

TIE  NAITMAR  CO. 

O^nrslebtad  ISfO.  br  Baffsaa.  Cbte— » 


year  to  pay  (See  eoapoo). 

vIDCK  AS  ^4-  yoo  like  it  t)e«t  with  tiM 
Vass  I  Vkm  II  MAJESTIC    MILL.     Joat 
lOU  LIRO  II  uae  yoor  fsTorite  recipe,  dump  ■) 
_  mper,  turn  tbe  crmnk  and  oot  eomee  the  neheat  eldfr.  -  ,..-.,» 
drinVthle  winter  will  be  cider.    Hardly  a  h«me  wiU  be  without  It— 
not  only  farm  bomea.  bat  every  bocne  ahoald  have  oar  null. 

t^lA^m  tA  Call  Don't  •«»  ^^^  •P^*"  '«*•>'»*•  yoo'  o*",*^'^?!; 
Wmf  10  •Oil  Make  it  to  aell.    Evef7body  wanta  a  auppir  this 

winter  and  yoo  can  teU  all  yoo  make.    Yoa  «•«  «*i«  »^«  ■'•^•^^ 
Cider  Mill  pay  for  Itae  f  over  and  over  arain  and  inake  a  bandaoma 
profit  on  yw  apples,  too.  by  takln*  adTanta«e  of  our  Uberai  offer. 
Remember,  that  there  will  be 

a  trcmetKioaa  demand  for     .mm^m»  m^^  ^^  ^t^  «w  ^^ 
g«doldeider.  Bettercart,    /TJe  H ARTM AM  CO. 
mM^mt  ^s^^maae    /     MM  USalsSC  ■apLZaia  CMaaie 
AWT   NwWX  /   Bndoa«iiatl.  Send  the  Mai  eatSs 

nZZZ,*  thsTnff   rJt      /    CkJer  Mill  No.  4»BBMAT7.  I  am  to 
Don  t  pot  tbia  off.  Get     #  ^     ^  ^      ,  ^^^   ,,     ^  ^tiafted 

'KS^d'eo^D.SiMd  '  srtHahip  it  Sack  and  yoQ  will  refund 
e?"i^l,??K^i  /  my  »»  »«>d  pay  tranaportaCioa  bo^ 
ILiT^^^tbA^r    /waya.    If  I  Veep  it  1  wjllpay  tTj 

Q«t  R««dy  / 

fforCId*!^  / 

Maklnc  / 

wowr  /  ^ 

StMUSAlUCT.    / 
tt9t  2ftO  CMMfl*  / 

/    City... 
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Tkia  M  th*  farm  wemaB'a  oivfi  dcpMtoMat— /or  Uiam  and  by  Umib.  It  it  d«ToC«d  to  th«  ifirpnw^" 
•f  topic*  of  eT«>rydar  inter«at  to  tko  wemoB  of  tke  farm  family.  The  Practieal  Farmor  iBTttaa— 
and  cxpacta  -you  not  only  to  write  your  •xporioacas  oa  tko  topics  under  dtacumioB  but  alao  to 
propoM  topic*  for  future  diacuaaioas.  The  beat  letter  publiahed  bereia  eacb  iaaua  will  bo  awarded 
a  prise  of  oae  dollar,  aad  for  eacb  etber  letter  publiabed  we  will  pay  fifty  ceata.  Addreu 
WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


OcTOBKR  1. — Tell  us  your  plans  and  meth- 
ods and  give  us  your  recipes  for  packing 
and  curing  pork  and  beef  for  winter,  in- 
cluding corning,  sugar  curing,  sausage, 
Ivead  clieese,  etc.  Write  on  any  or  uM 
these,  as  you  please,  but  don't  make  your 
letters  too  long. 

OCTOBKK  Wi. — Rugs  and  carpets.  Give  us 
the  benefit  of  your  experience  in  making 


and  buying  Ooor  coverings ;  also  practical 
suggestions  for  saving  them  in  service  and 
repairing  them.  Rugs  and  carpets  are 
very  expensive  th»v>+e.  days,  so  let's  make 
this  a  really  helpful  exchange  in  economi- 
cal hints. 

C«r  >oar  contribution  in  marly.  If  it  Joo»  not 
roaeh  u»  at  loatt  tS  dayt  hofmrm  tho  data  o/ 
M«a«.  I'e  will  bm  too  lato. 


Doing  Up  Peaches  and  Cucumber  Pickles 


J.  M.  Q.,  Buchanan,  Va.  —  Sister's 
cucumber  pickles  are  so  good  they  are 
in  demand  at  Red  Cross  and  other  pub- 
lic dinners,  as  well  as  at  home.  After 
gathering  the  cucumbers  she  thorough- 
ly cleans  them,  rubbing  off  the  sftines 
and  s(*raping  out  any  crevices,  cuts  a 
thin  slice  from  earh  end  and  soaks 
thecn  over  night  (or  it  may  be  longer 
if  desired)  in  weak  brine,  then  drains 
and  lets  them  come  to  a  boil  in"  vinegar 
enongh  to  cover  them.  Drain  out  of 
this  (throw  away  the  vinegar),  place 
in  jars  and  cover  with  boiling  vinegar 
to  which  has  been  added  sugar  and 
Bpices  to  taste,  and  seal.  She  varies 
these  according  to  fancy,  but  says  a 
tiny  pod  of  red  pepper  is  a  pleasing 
addition.  When  desiiied  for  immediate 
use  she  cuts  each  cucumber  into  quar- 
ters,* after  washing  ps  alx)ve,  boils  them 
a  short  time  in  weak  brine  and  covers 
with  sweetened  and  spiced  vinegar. 
They  may  be  used  next  day.  Of  course, 
for  those  who  like  very  sour  pickles  the 
sugar  may  bo  omitted,  but  sister  makes 
her's  pretty  sweet. 

I  will  send  my  neighbor's  recipe  for 
her  delicious  sauce  peaches:  Take  one 
peck  of  whole  peaches,  3  pounds  sugar, 
1/2  cupful  of  vinegar.  If  peaches 
are  very  soiir  add  \'2  lb.  more  sugar. 
Aflike  a  syrup  of  the  sugar,  vinegar  and 
half  gallon  of  water.  Boil  peaches  (one 
layer  at  a  time)  in  syrup  until  tender. 
When  all  are  cooked,  fill  jars  with 
syrup  and  seal.  Boil  down  syrup  l^e- 
fore  filling  jars.  Bruised  or  over-ripe 
peaches,  which  do  not  keep  well 
canned,  make  good  marmalade  if  an 
equal  quantity  of  cooked  apples  are^ 
added.  Cook  until  thick,  add  %  lb.  of 
heated  sugar  to  each  pound  of  fruit, 
cook  fifteen  minutes,  put  in  sterilized 
Jars  and  seal. 

V.  H.,  Duffy,  W.  Va. — Peaches  for 
preserving  must  be  ripe,  but  not  soft. 
I  cut  them  in  halves,  first  paring  them 
»€atly.  Take  as  many  pounds  of  white 
sugar  as  of  peaches;  to  each  pound  of 
■ugar  use  a  cup  of  water;  stir  until 
dissolved.  Set  over  a  moderate  fire  and 
when  it  is  boiling  hot  put  in  the 
peaches.  Do  not  hurry  them,  as  there 
is  danger  of  burning  them. 

To  pickle  yellow  peaches,  pare  and 
quarter  them  and  use  one  cup  of  vine- 
gar and  one-half  cup  of  sugar  to  each 
pound  of  fruit;  add  cinnamon  and 
cloves  to  suit  taste.  Boil  until  soft, 
and  keep  in  a  cool  cellar. 

CiTcuMBER  Pickles. — ^Take  small  cu- 
cumbers and  wash;  put  in  kettle,  add 
vinegar  to  cover  and  use  one  cup  of 
sugar  to  one  gallon  of  pickles;  put  in 
ftpice  to  suit  taste,  boil  a  few  minutes 
and  can  in  glass  Jars.    They  are' fine. 

I  often  put  cucumbers  down  in  10  or 
12-gallon  croeks,  using  a  little  water, 
and  enough  salt  to  make  a  strong  brine 
and  weight  down  with  a  stone  or  bricks 
and  when  wanted  soak  in  several 
waters  and  pickle. 


I.  M.  H.,  Centre  Square,  Pa.  —  For 
■weet  pickles,  wash  the  small  cucum- 
^rs,  cover  with  boiling  water  and  let 
stand  in  this  for  24  hours,  then  drain, 
wtpe  them  dry  and  put  into  cold  vine^ 
gar,  prepared  as  follows:  To  1  gallon 
of  strong  cider  vinegar  I  add  '^i  cup 
of  salt.  1  cup  of  ground  mustard  and 
2  cups  of  white  sugar.     They  may  be 


packed  in  jars  or»crcfcks,  then  covered 
with  clean  grape  leaves.  They  should 
be  kept  under  the  liquid  hj'  means  of  a 
weight.  They  will  keep  even  if  un- 
sealed, as  the  vinegar  acts  as  a  pre- 
servative. 

From  the  large  cucumbers  we  make 
the  salted  cucumbers.  Into  a  large 
crock  we  place  a  layer  of  the  cucum- 
bers* over  which  are  scattered  a  few 
grape  or  horse-radish  leaves,  then  com- 
pletely cover  with  salt.  Continue  this 
process  until  a  sufficient  amount  is 
prepared.  Keep  the "  cucumbers  down 
with  a  heavy  weight.  May  be  used  in 
several  weeks.  Place  the  required  num- 
ber of  salted  cucumbers  in  a  crock, 
coyer  with  cold  water,  place  on  the 
back  of  the  stove  over  night.  Pour  off 
the  water  and  cover  with  vinegar. 

To  can  peaches,  make  a  syrup  of  1 
quart  of  sugar  and  3  quarts  of  water. 
Put  a  layer  of  prepared  fruit  into  this 
hot  syrup;  l)oil  gently  for  10  minutes. 
They  should  be  so  tender  as  to  be 
easily  pierced  with  a  silver  fork.  Place 
in  sterilized  jars  and  seal.  This  is  suffi- 
cient syrup  for  8  quarts  of  fruit,  for, 
after  one  layer  of  fruit  is  removed,  an- 
other is  added  to  the  same  syrup. 


Mrs.  M.  H.,  Mayville,  N.  Y.— With 
my  small  late  or  frost  peaches  I  make 
pickles.  Eight  pounds  of  peaches,  4 
pounds  of  sugar  (maple  sugar  is  good), 
1  pint  of  vinegar.  Stick  two  or  three 
cloves  in  each  peach.  Do  not  pare.  Add 
a  few  sticks  of  cinnamon  bark.  Cook 
until  tender.  Take  from  syrup  and 
cool.  When  cold  put  in  jars.  Pour 
cold  syrup  over.  Let  stand  24  hours 
then  seal  up. 

For  cucumber  pickles,  select  small 
ones,  three  or  four  inches  long.  Put  in 
strong  brine  over  night;  in  the  morn- 
ing put  In  clear  water  about  three 
hours.  Cover  with  syrup  made  with 
vinegar  and  sugar,  a  few  whole  cloves 
and  pieces  of  stick  cinnamon;  add 
sugar  according  to  whether  you  care 
for  sweet  or  sour  pickles.  Let  the 
pickles  scald,  not  l>oiI,  in  the  syrup, 
then  pack  them  into  cans  and  pour  boll« 
Ing  syrup  over  and  seal  while  hot 
These  will  keep  hard  and  good  for  ser- 
eral  years. 


Mrs.  O.  J.,  Rio,  La. — To  peel  peaches 
I  Immerse  them  in  boiling  water  to 
which  a  teaspoonful  of  soda  for  each 
gallon  has  been  added,  until  the  skins 
begin  to  crack;  plunge  into  cold  water 
and  they  may  be  skinned  with  the  fin- 
gers as  easily  as  tomatoes. 

Select  large,  firm  peaches,  peel,  cut 
in  halves,  pack  in  Jars  as  close  as  pos- 
sible without  mashing;  cover  with  a 
syrup  made  by'  boiling  one  pint  of 
sugar  in  four  pints  of  water  and  let 
cool.  Place  Jars  on  rack  or  a  folded 
cloth  in  the  wash  boiler,  pour  in  suffi- 
cient water  to  half  cover  Jars,  put  on 
lid  and  let  boil  ten  or  twelve  minutes, 
according  to  ripeness  of  fruit.  Remove 
from  water,  tightea  lids  and  keep  in  a 
cool,  dark  place. 

Whole  Stkamtd  Peaches.  —  Select 
uniform  specimens,  pare  and  steam  in 
covered  steamer  until  fruit  can  be 
pierced  with  a  toothpick;  place  in  Jars, 
cover  with  boilmg  syrup  and  seal. 
Blood  peaches  are  esi>ecially  attractive 
put  up  this  way.  and  generally  take  the 
blue  ribbon  when  exhibited. 


Let  cucumbers  He  in  salt  water  over 
night  Next  morning  drain  and  pack 
closely  in  glass  jars.  For  each  quart  of 
pickles  allow  a  pint  of  cider  vinegar,  a 
tablespoonful  of  mixed  spice  and  a  half 
cup  of  sugar;  boil,  pour  In  jars  and 
seal. 


Miss  M.  M.,  Fairview,  Pa. — For  cu- 
cumber pickles  take  1  gallon  of  vine- 
gar, 1  cup  of  sugar,  1  cup  of  ground 
white  mustard,  1  scant  cup  of  salt,  Vj 
cup  of  mixed  spices,  1  cup  of  grated 
horse-radish.  Mix  all  together  cold 
and  put  the  cucumbers  in  as  you  gath- 
er them,  without  heating  either  the  cu- 
cumbers or  the  vinegar.  You  need  not 
heat,  as  they  will  keep.    They  are  fine. 

Dill  Pickles. — Take  cucumbers  3  to 
5  inches  long,  if  not  too  thick,  wash 
them  well  and  place  a  layer  of  grape 
leaves  In  the  bottom  of  a  crock  or  keg, 
then  a  layer  of  cucumbers,  two  or 
three  apples,  quartered  without  paring, 
a  few  bunches  oi  green  grtipes  or  stalks 
of  pie  plant,  two  or  three  slices  of 
onion,  two  handfuls  of  mixed  whole 
spices,  two  or  three  handfuls  of  dill 
tops  and  seed.  Repeat  until  the  crock 
is  full,  placing  a  layer  of  grape  leaves 
on  top.  Dissolve  half  a  pound  of  salt 
in  8  gallons  of  cold  water;  pour  this 
over  until  the  pickles  are  covered. 
Weight  down  with  a  clean  board  and 
stone. 

Spiced  Cucumbers. — Take  1  bushel  of 
green  cucumbers,  peel,  slice  and  put  in 
salt  water  that  will  hold  up  an  egg. 
Rinse  oft  In  the  morning.  Take  2 
quarts  of  vinegar,  and  sugar  to  taste, 
5  cents  worth  of  mixed  splices,  1  pint 
of  prepared  mustard  and  let  come  to  a 
boil.  Put  in  cucumbers,  let  boil;  can 
hot. 


Mrs.  C.  F.  G.,  West  Valley,  N.  Y.— 
If  you  want  your  peaches  to  keep,  pre- 
serve them,  but  If  your  jars  are  perfect 
and  you  have  new  rubbers,  they  will 
keep  well  canned  as  follows:  Have 
ready  a  largo  preserving  kettle  of  boil- 
ing water,  put  your  peaches  In  the  corn 
popper  and  immerse,  then  put  In  a  pan 
until  pan  is  nearly  full.  This  method 
makes  them  peel  with  little  or  no  waste. 
Make  your  syrup,  allowing  1%  cups  of 
sugar  to  each  pint  jar;  peel  your 
peaches  and  fill  your  jar;  put  on  syrup 
until  Jar  runs  over,  put  on  rubber  and 
cover,  close  your  jar  and  set  In  a  boiler 
or  deep  pan  of  cold  water,  having  a 
few  old  cloths  In  the  bottom  to  prevent 
the  jar  from  touching  the  bottom  of 
pan.  Boil  one  hour  and  allow  to  cool 
In  the  water.  They  are  now  ready  to 
put  away. 

To  pickle  peaches,  take  1  quart  of 
best  vinegar,  4  pounds  of  sugar,  1  table- 
spoonful  each  of  ground  cinnamon  and 
cloves,  8  pounds  of  peaches.  The  spices 
are  tied  in  little  bags  and  boiled  in  the 
vinegar  several  minutes,  then  add  the 
sugar  an.d  stir  until  dissolved;  put  in 
the  peaches  and  scald,  let  stand  over 
night:  in  the  morning  scald  again  and 
put  in  jars.  To  each  Jar  put  In  a  piece 
of  horse-radish  root.  This  recipe  is 
also  good  for  apple  pickles. 

For  sliced  cucumber  pickles,  take  3 
quarts  of  sliced  cucumbers,  4  large 
sliced  onions,  1  green  pepper,  1  cup  of 
horse-radish,  cut  fine.  Put  cucumbers 
In  layers,  with  salt  sprinkled  between; 
let  stand  3  hours,  squeeze  dry,  add  1 
quart  of  vinegar,  IVj  cups  of  sugar,  1 
heaping  teaspoonful  of  tumeric,  1  tea- 
spoonful  of  cloves,  1  teaspoonful  of 
mustard  seed;  heat  through  and  can. 
Put  in  tumeric  Just  before  taking  from 
the  fire. 

An  easy  way  of  pickling  cucumbers 
is  to  wash  the  cucumbers  as  soon  as 
you  pick  them.  Pick  when  about  2  or  3 
inches  long,  put  in  Jars,  put  in  1  tea- 
spoonful of' black  pepper  and  one  of 
ground  mustard,  a  few  pieces  of  horse- 
radish. 1  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  fill 
with  vinegar.  Leave  the  cover  loose  a 
few  days  then  put  on  ring  or  wire  and 
put  away.     These  never  spoil. 


M.   A.   C,   Newtown   Square,   Pa. — 

As  our  canned  peache*  have  frequently 
been  praised  for  being  so  delicious  in 
fiavor,  as  well  as  beautiful  in  appear- 
ance, I  will  give  my  way  of  canning. 
I  After  selecting  peaches  that  are  ripe. 


Add  value  to  your  Home 

The  most  beautiful  modern  homes  are  now 
decorated  with  metal  ceillngi.  Fireproof 
clean,  sanitary,  indestructible.  Can  always 
be  renewed  with  a  coat  of  paint. 

'Tenco''  Metal  Ceilings 

are  dust  proof  and  air  Ucht.  The  only  ceiling  with 
oountergunic  joinu.  Are  eaiy  to  iniull.  Placed  over 
platter  or  rafters.  Shipped  cut  to  fit  any  room,  readr  to 
put  up;  painted  both  sides  with  primer. 

Send  drawing  with  sizes  of  ceiling 

We  will  mail  prices.  snKxettioni,  inttractioix  and  valu- 
able iUustrated  aurt  book,  showing  beautiful  designs  in 
Penco  Metal  Ceilings,  from  simple  effects  for  dwellingi, 
to  the  most  elaborate  ornamentation  for  churches, 
schools,  balls  and  stores. 

Unlivery  prepaid  to  nmarott  R.  R»  Station. 
Shipmmnta  mado  promptly. 

PENN  METAL  CO.,  Ltd. 

Manufacturers  of  Sheet  Iron,  Steel  and  Hampton  Metat 
Building  Material.     "Penco**  Metal  Ceilings. 

Office  and  Factory,  2510-60  Wiiar^on  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Rolling 
Bath  Tub  H^i!^* 


Full  aizo  white  enamel  tub,  nickeled . 
12-gaI.  tank.  Olosee  up  in  apace  3  ft. 

Suaro.  On  caHtors— roll itony whore, 
eater    attachment  for   kcrosone,! 
gaaoleneorsas.  Water  heats  quickly,! 
w»st«  drmint  throush  bona  •ttac^ 
•d  to  tampormry  or  porawoant  i 
oi;tl«t.  Siinpln.   GaursnUMi 
•rie*.. 


Writ*  for  catalog  and  Drtei 

Knrt8aaitar7lUg.C«. 
9114RMr*BUt. 


Micfc. 


-»rr;t* 


Ask  about 

Ko-Sanlndoor^ 

OloMtaandWadS^ 
fltanda.    NoC     _ 
Plnmbing    Bequlred. 


T«i>M^ 


Hummer's  Famous  Chioks  i^^  .Siffh "B.°r' ' 

Kock,  ptrKtO,  118.00;  K.  I.  Herts,  per  100.  |19..')0:  H.  C. 
Brown  LegJborns.  per  100,  flT.UO:  H.  C.  White  Leg- 
horns, per  IdU,  fl7.<J0;  H.  C.  M.  Anconas,  per  100, 
#31.00;  eac-h  week  delivery.  Live  arrival.  Prepaid. 
K.  B.  HtJranEB  A  CO.,  Frenchtown,  M.  J. 
, I 

IF  YOU  WANT  J?ro'S.?rw"li"'.*'*~' : 

John  J.  Black,  118tb  Utrett,  Uiippewa  Falli,  Wis.  ' 


Genuine 
Aspirin 

Name  '*Bayer"  means  genuine 
Say  ** Bayer"— Insist! 


Sfty  "Bayer"  when  huj'mg  Aspirin. 
Then  you  are  sure  of  getting  true  "Bayer 
Tablets  of  ABpirin"— genuine  Aspirin 
proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  for  over  twenty  years.  Ac- 
cept only  an  unbroken  "Bayer  package" 
which  contains  proper  directions  to  relieve 
Headache,  Toothache,  Earache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Colds  and  Pain.  Handy  tin 
boxes  of  12  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug- 
gists also  sell  larger  "Bayer  packages." 
Aspirin  is  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufac- 
^e  MoDoaceticacidester  of  SalicylicAcid. 


^* 


i^ 


but  not  soft,  take  the  skin  oft  and  pack 
in  sterilized  jars;  then  make  a  boiled 
syrup  (allowing  3  pounds  of  sugar  to 
2  quarts  of  water  for  eight  Jars  of 
fruit)  and  pour  over  the  peaches,  and 
if  the  jars  are  not  quite  full,  fill  up 
with  boiling  water.  Put  tops  on  jars 
and  screw  loosely  with  thumb  and  fln- 
eer,  place  in  boiler  with  water  to  come 
almost  to  top  of  jars;  cover  boiler  and 
boil  15  minutes.  Take  the  jars  out  of 
boiler  and  seal  tight. 

Spiced  peaches  are  a  favorite  with 
us,  and  are  spiced  in  the  following 
manner:  To  7  pounds  of  fruit  add  4 
pounds  of  sugar,  1  pint  of  vinegar  and 
a  tablespoonful  of  cloves  tied  in  a  thin 
piece  of  white  muslin.  Put  all  together 
and  boil  until  the  peaches  are  tender 
enough  to  pierce  with  a  straw.  Then 
skim  out  the  peaches  and  place  in  jars. 
Boil  the  syrup  until  thick  and  pour 
over  the  fruit.  Let  get  perfectly  cold 
before  putting  the  covers  on  the  jars. 

For  cucumber  pickle,  take  1  peck  of 
little  cucumbers,  2  gallons  of  cold  vine- 
gar, 1/4  pound  ground  mustard,  Vi 
pound  of  salt,  2  ounces  mustard  seed,  1 
ounce  whole  cloves,  1  ounce  allspice  and 
a  few  pieces  of  horse-radish  root. 
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With  plenty  of  flowers  to  be  had  for 
the  picking,  it's  well  to  remember  that 
many  a  hospital  shut-in  would  be  grate- 
ful for  the  dash  of  color  posies  would 
bring  to  the  bedside. 


Chapter  II. — Continued. 

And  she  was  to  come  back,  after  all, 
for  at  the  street  door  below  she  found 
herself  face  to  face  with  Hugh  Le 
Baron.    He  started  guiltily. 

"I  wasn't  coming  up,  Marise,"  he  ex- 
plained at  once.  "I  mean,  I  was  going 
to  call  up  first  and  ask  if  I  might,  for 
a  moment." 

The  boyishness  of  it  made  her  smile. 
"And  I  am  going  out,"  she  said.  "It  is 
music  at  the  Livingstons'.  Why  don't 
you  come  with  me?" 

Her  power  over  his  feelings  did  not 
always  extend  to  his  actions.  His 
headshake  was  unregretful.  "If  there 
is  one  thing  I  hate  worse  than  the  thea- 
ter, it  Is  a  concert,"  he  declared.  "And 
a  muslcale  in  a  private  house  is  a  de- 
gree worse." 

"But  you  adore  music!" 

"Oh,  music!  I'm  talking  of  musi- 
cales.  You  at  least  get  some  air  in  a 
concert,  and  you  don't  have  to  give  up 
your  seat  ana  stand  against  the  wall. 
When  I  have  music,  I  want  music — not 
a  strangled  party,  bursting  with  sup- 
pressed c(mversation." 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 


Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the 
quantity  of  material  required,  accompany 
each  pattern.  Tatterns  are  perfect-ftttlng 
and  seam  allowing.  When  ordering  write 
your  name  and  address  In  full,  state  the 
number  and  size  of  each  pattern  you  want, 
and  send  IB  cent*  for  each. 

800O Ladles'    sllp-on    waist.      A    clever 

SkA  and  panel  arrangement  Is  desljjned  In 
Is  oollarless  style.  Sizes  .36  to  44  Inches 
bust.  Size  3G  requires  1%  yards  3«-lncU 
material. 

0613. — Ladles'  blouse.  This  overblouse 
feaiures  the  popular  abbreviated  kimono 
sleeve.  Sizes  86  to  42  bust.  Size  36  re- 
quires 1%   yards  36-lnch  material. 

97R2. — Ladles'  and  misses'  dress.  One 
finds  sash  ends  arranged  In  a  bow  and  posed 
Just  over  the  right  hip.  Sizes  16  years  and 
36  Inches  bust.  Size  36  requires  4%  yards 
36  Inch  material  and  %  yard  15-lnch  ma- 
terial  for  collar. 

noni. — Indies'  one-piece  apron.  As  easy 
to  make  as  It  Is  to  put  on  is  this  <«mf<trt- 
ablo  style.  Sizes  36.  40.  44  and  48  bust. 
Size  .'{6  requires  4%  yards  27-lnch  material 
with    %   yard  36-lnch  contrasting. 

fK>44. — Girls'  one-piece  dress.  The  ser- 
Tlccabie  little  frock  shown  Is  made  with  an 
Invfvrted  plait  at  each  side  of  the  front  and 
back.  Sizes  4  to  12  years.  Size  8  requires 
'J%    yards   36-lnch   material. 

nnin child's    dress.        A    suitable    little 

plav  frock  that  Includes  bloomers  combines 
plain  and  checked  materials.  Sizes  1.  2,  4 
and  6  vears.  Size  4  requires  I'S*  yai-ds  36- 
lnch  plain  and  1%  yards  27-inch  plaid. 

074<>. — Ladles*  and  mis.ses'  two-piece 
skirt.  The  front  jrore  of  this  skirt  Is  ap- 
plied to  form  pockets.  Sizes  16  years.  26 
to  32  waist.  Size  26  requires  2%  yards  40- 
Imh  material  and   Mt   yard  27-lnch  lining. 

l^T.n.n (J Iris'  dress.  With  the  side-but- 
toned skirt  is  worn  a  smart  Uusslan  blouse 
with  short  sleeves.  Sizes  8  to  14  years. 
Size  8  requires  2%  yards  36-lnch  material 
with  %  yard  36-lnch  contrasting  and  % 
yard    36-lnch   lining. 

»371. — Child's  yoke  dress.  The  sleeves 
being  In  one  with  the  b<idy  makes  this  an 
easy  stvle  to  make.  Sizes  2,  4  and  <!  years. 
The  4-vear  size  will  require  1 T^  yards  32- 
Inch  material  with  1%   yards  banding. 

Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Owing  to  the  number  of  departments  In 
The  Practical  Farmer,  we  are  unable  to 
illustrate  as  many  patterns  as  we  would 
like,  therefore,  we  publish  for  the  l)eneflt  of 
our  readers,  four  times  a  year,  a  quarterly 
fashion  magazine  called — "Every  Woman 
Her  Own  Dressmaker" — which  Illustrates 
hundreds  of  the  most  practical  styles  for 
ladies,  mioses  and  children,  and  tells  how 
to  make  all  kinds  of  garments.  The  regular 
price  of  thlr  book  Is  10  cents  a  copy,  but 
we  will  send  It  |X)8tpald  for  ."i  cents,  or  If 
you  win  order  It  at  the  same  time  that  a 
pattern  Is  ordered  we  will  send  a  copy  of 
Ibe  latest  at  2  cents,  postpaid.  Address 
FA.^IIION  DEPART.MKNT. 
THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER, 
rUILADBLPUIA,  PA. 


He  felt  hotly  on  so  many  subjects. 
Marise  had  a  moment's  shame  for  her 
own  general  indifference. 

"Concerts  are  not  like  that,"  she 
argued. 

"No;  but  to  have  five  hundred  peo- 
ple breathing  about  you  in  rows  is 
enough  to  spoil  anything.  They  come 
between  you  and  the  music — turn  its 
current.  Do  you  want  me  to  tell  you 
how  I  get  my  music?  It  is  a  secret,  but 
I  will  tell  you." 

She  had  a  sudden  humorous  recol- 
lection of  her  taxicab,  grinding  at  its 
meter  a  few  feet  away;  but  Hugh's  con- 
fidence was  evidently  a^  precious  one 
and  must  not  be  checked.* 
"How?"  she  asked. 
"Three  or  four  times  a  winter  I  have 
Franzen  come  in,  sometimes  with  the 
Quartette,  sometimes  alone,  and  lord, 
I  have  music!" 

"Just  you?    The  Franzen  Qnartette?" 
Her   astonishment   set   him   smiling. 
"It   isn't   wholly   ruinous — we  are   old 
friends.    And  what  if  it  is!     I  haven't 
many    dissipations.      I    lie   flat   on    my 
back  with  a  pipe,  and  they  turn  loose." 
"And  not  another  soul  to  share  it?" 
"That  is*  where  the  mad  king  of  Ba- 
varia knew  what  he  was  about." 

"But  don't  you  feel  guilty,  selfish?" 
"Not  I!  Silly  convention,  Marise.  It 
isn't  unselfishness  that  makes  Fanny 
Livingston  ask  in  every  one  she  knows; 
it  is  because  she  loves  a  party  better 
than  she  loves  music.  1  have  had  my 
temptations — of  course,  I  have  always 
thought  of  having  you.  But  it  is  music 
I  want!     Not  human  emotions." 

She  was  oddly,  ridiculously  hurt. 
"Good  heavens,  my  taxi!"  she  said  with 
a  note  of  laui;hter.  "Well,  I  am  sorry 
to  leave  you  like  this — " 

"Do  you  really  want  to  go?" 
"Not  especially.     But  1  was  restless. 
I  wanted  to  go  somewhere." 

"Come  to  my  place  and  we  will  make 
a  little  music  ourselves."  She  only 
smiled.  "Oh,  you're  as  proper  as  Han- 
nah," he  scolded  her.  "You  would  un- 
doubtedly go  with  me  to  ar.y  cabaret 
restaurant,  full  of  beasts  and  swine,  de- 
liberately working  up  their  appetites — " 
"Hughie."  she  broke  in  plaintively, 
"there  is  a  French  saying  that  a  wait- 
ing cab  is  like  a  gnawing  worm. 
Couldn't  we  overturn  the  social  code 
some  other  night?" 

He  laughed,  his  gocKl  heart  ready  to 
admit  all  his  trying  and  importunate 
qualities.  "Let  me  send  it  away  and 
come  up  for  a  whil,?,"  he  begged.  "There 
is  so  much  to  talk  about!  And  you  are 
in  no  mood  for  music,  if  you  are  rest- 
less; you  won't  get  anything  from  it. 
Won't  you,  please?" 

She  was  secretly  clad  to  yield.  It 
was  curious  how  he  had  taken  on  value 
since  that  confidence  about  the  Franzen 
Quartette — which  he  would  not  share 
even  with  her. 

"You  will  have  to  fare  Hannah,"  she 
warned  him.     "Sh-?  will  be  furious." 

"We  can  slip  in  with  your  latch-key. 
and  perhaps  she  won't  hear  us."  was 
his  manly  proposition,  but  Marise 
scorned  to  evade,  and  rang  her  door- 
bell with  an  effrontery  that  was  htimor- 
ous  until  Hannah's  silent  disgust  was 
confronting  them.  Then  she  stepped 
forward  without  explanation  or  apol- 
ogy, mistress  of  her  household,  drop- 
ping her  cloak  Into  the  unwilling  arms. 
*'I  shall  not  need  it,"  she  «^aid  serene- 
ly, and  passed  on  into  the  drawing- 
room. 

Hugh  followed,  twinkling  with  silent 
laughter.  When  she  had  settled  herself 
by  the  fire,  he  stood  over  her  in  mock- 
ing contemt>lation,  still  so  amused  that 
she  had  to  give  him  his  cue. 
"Well!"  she  said  tolerantly. 
"Oh,  Marise,  you  a  democrat,  you 
dose  to  the  heart  of  the  poeple!"  His 
laughter  came  out.  "You  the  apostle 
of    liberty,    fraternity    and    equality — 
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with  the  best  trained  servants  in  New 
York!     Can't  you  see  the  joke?" 

She  looked  more  startled  than  amus- 
ed. "I  am  democratic,"  she  said  hotly, 
because  of  that  instant  of  doubt.  "If 
there  is  anything  I  have  learned  out  of 
life,  it  is  that.  'Write  me  then  as  one 
who  loves  his  fellow  men.'  " 

"It  can't  be  done!"  Hugh  brought 
up  a  chair  with  a  protesting  sweep.  "I 
tell  you,  if  you  have,  brains,  taste,  dis- 
crimination, and  the  great  luck  to  be 
born  into  the  educated  classes,  it  is  rot 
to  pretend  that  you  can  love  your  fel- 
low men.  It  is  dishonest.  You  can't." 
"Yes.  you  can,  Hugh.  Tonight  I  test- 
ed—" 

He  interrupted.  A  generation  of  in- 
dignant ladies  had  not  been  able  to 
break  Hugh  Le  Baron  of  interrupting 
when  his  blood  wag  up. 

"I  walked  down  Fifth  Avenue  this 
afternoon  about  five  o'clock,  and  1 
looked  on  my  fellow  men  and  women — 
oh,  lord,  the  women!  Their  painted 
red  mouths  and  their  pinched,  tilted 
feet  and  their  silfy,  empty  eyes— their 
Billy,  empty  souls!  And  the  common 
voices  and  the  overfed  faces  of  the 
men — all  animal  and  no  spirit.  I  hated 
them.  I  hated  them  so  that  if  the  street 
hadn't  been  pretty  well  paved  down,  I 
should  be  at  this  moment  in  the  lock- 
up; my  hands  ached  for  a  stone.  It  is 
right  to  hate  them!" 

"It  Is  not  only  wrong,  but  it  is 
Btupid,"  said  Marise  strongly.  "It  is 
seeing  a  part  instead  of  the  whole;  it  is 
ignoring  the  fact  that  you  have  had 
every  chance  and  they  none — none. 
Perhaps  the  very  persons  you  are  hat- 
ing are  wonders  when  you  know  what 
they  have  come  from,  how  far  they 
have  brought  themselves  up  the  long 
hard  way.  For  you  to  sit  up  there 
where  you  were  born  and  to  throw 
stones  down  on  them — I  tell  you,  Hugh, 
take  any  dozen  of  them  and  live  with 
them  for  a  year,  and  you  will  have 
found  in  all  of  them  qualities — courage, 
generosity,  kindness — that  will  wipe 
the  hate  out  of  you.  You  will  come  out 
humbled,  and  marveling  that  they  are. 
after  all,  so  fine." 

He  shook  an  obstinate  head.  "It  Is 
the  proper  sentimental  thing  to  say  so, 
but  I  don't  believe  it.  I  could  have 
shown  you  dozens  this  afternoon  who 
hadn't  a  teaspoonful  of  nobility  in  their 
whole  composition.  Love  them?  I 
think  too  highly  of  love  to  misuse  the 
word  like  that.  You  may  feel  pity  and 
appreciation,  but  you  don't  feel  love." 
"I  feel  something  that  makes  me  give 
the  greater  part  of  my  life  for  them. 
If  that  is  not  love,  I  don't  know  what 
love  is." 

He  stared  at  her,  forgetting  their 
argument.  "What  love  is  "  he  repeat- 
ed. No — you  don't  know  what  love  is." 
She  had  only  to  frown,  the  least  little 
shadow  of  a  withdrawing  frown,  and 
he  had  jerked  himself  to  another  atti- 
tude and  another  subject. 

"Why  were  you  restless?"  he  asked. 
"Had  anything  happened?" 

She  could  not  tell  him  what  had  hap- 
pened. If  she  confessed  that  the  be- 
loved little  face  had  been  given  back 
to  her,  the  shy  miracle  might  never  re- 
peat itself.  Yet  she  longed  to  hover 
near  the  secret. 

"I  had  visitors, "  she  said.  "A  poor 
little  blonded  waif  was  brought  for  me 
to  look  at.  She  had  been  dropped  on  a 
canal  boat  wjien  she  was  two  years  old 
and  taken  along  like  a  stray  puppy.  It 
must  have  been  about  the  same  year, 
too." 
"Well?" 

His  startled  interest  surprised  her. 
"Oh,  it  was  impossible,"  she  explained. 
"There  was  not  a  line,  a  suggestion. 
She  had  gray  eyes,  but  they  were  light- 
er than  Mary's.  This  was  a  forlorn, 
spineless  little  rag  of  humanity.  Mary 
had   force,  character." 

"But,  my  dear  girl—"  Then  he  broke 
off.  hating  what  he  had  to  say. 

"You  think  that  life  could  have  so 
changed  her?"  She  faced  it  bravely, 
then  shook  her  head.  "Oh,  there 
would  he  something,  some  tra«^^e  of 
what  she  had  been.     Surely,  Hugh!" 

"How  had  it  happened?  How  did 
you  escape  knowing  of  it  at  the  time?" 


She  told  the  story,  baldly,  as  May 
had  taid  it.  and  was  distressed  to  see 
his  growing  excitement. 

"Why,  Hugh,  I  sat  beside  her,  like 
this,"  she  Insisted.  "I  studied  every 
line,  I  made  her  talk.  If  she  had  been 
a  negro  it  couldn't  have  been  more  im- 
possible!" 

He  made  it  worse  by  pretending  to 
be  convinced.  Hugh  pretended  so  bad- 
ly! "Yes,  of  course.  Yes,  I  suppose 
you  would  have  felt — seen — something. 
If  not  at  the  time,  then  after — Marise! 
What  is  the  matter?" 


scar  that  you  would  know?" 

"No,  nothing.  Only  the  clothes  she 
went  away  in.  The  simplest  little  white 
corduroy  coat — but  the  white  silk  lin- 
ing had  tiny  pink  roses  on  it.  ♦  *  Mary 
did  love  those  roaes!  ♦  ♦  *  Ah,  Hugh, 
she  could  not  have  changed  into— that. 
I  know  my  baby.  I  would  rather  she 
were  this  May  Laguna  than  never  find 
her— I  mean  that  with  all  my  heart.  I 
could  make  the  best  of  it.  But  I  sim- 
ply know  it  isn't  true,  that's  all.  I  was 
startled  for  a  moment;  but  the  little 
face  was  sure  to  come  back  some  day. 


THE  BLOSSOMING  OF  THE  CINNAMON  VINE 

EDGAR  L.  VINCENT 

THE  Old  cinnamon  vine  takes  its  time  to  climb  up  the  trellis  on  our 
front  porch.  All  through  the  early  summer  months  it  makes  its  way 
leisurely  from  jound  to  round  of  the  ladder  until,  at  last,  it  reaches  the 
highest  point  of  the  season.  And  when  the  delicate  round  buds  begin  to 
gather  in  clusters  on  the  tendrils  of  the  plant,  I  watch  them  closely,  for  I 
know  that  soon  they  will  burst  and  fling  their  delicious  perfume  out  upon 
the  air.  and  I  do  not  wish  to  lose  a  single  moment  of  the  rare  enjoyment 
which  comes  with  that  event. 

There  comes  a  morning  when  I  open  the  front  door  and  there  it  is,  that 
faint,  almost  imperceptible  fragrance,  drifting  from  the  opening  buds,  and 
I  know  that  once  more  the  mystery  of  the  beautiful  cinnamon  vine  chal- 
lenges all  explanation.  For  who  knows  when  the  tiny  globes  of  green 
burst  to  give  expression  to  the  perfume  that  has  been  locked  up  within 
their  walls?  No  eye  is  keen  enough  to  see  that  wonderful  unfolding.  No 
sound,  nothing  to  attract  the  hearing.  Silently,  with  no  obtrusion,  the 
fragrance  comes  floating  away  to  bring  joy  to  the  heart  of  him  whose  soul 
is  open  to  receive  it. 

How  like  this  is  to  the  fragrance  which  comes  from  the  presence  of  some 
people  we  know!  What  is  this  power  to  charm  and  cheer  that  greets  us 
the  moment  we  come  into  the  place  where  these  men  and  women  are?  We 
look  into  their  faces  and  we  see  calm  and  peace  and  quiet  that  we  do  not 
know  ourselves.  \N'hen  they  speak,  the  sound  of  their  voices  brings  rest  to 
our  tired  souls.  But  whenoe  comes  this  influence  which  so  strangely  takes 
possession  of  us?  We  long  for  it  to  come  into  our  own  lives.  We  seek  it  in 
many  ways,  but  in  rain. 

"Tell  me,"  we  plead,  "the  secret  of  this  sweet  quietness  which  holds  you 
so  steady  In  the  midst  of  all  life's  rush  and  tumult.  I  need  it.  oh,  so  sorely! 
For  my  life  is  torn  with  distracting  emotions  I  reach  out  in  every  direc- 
tion in  search  of  this  help  and  my  hand  touches  nothing.  When  I  take  it 
back,  it  is  as  empty  as  when  I  put  it  out.  But  you  know  what  I  need. 
Tell  me  what  it  is!" 

Then  we  learn  that  the  one  thing  we  need  is  the  Spirit  of  God,  dwelling 
all  the  time  in  the  heart.  That  it  is  which,  like  the  rare  perfume  of  the  old 
cinnamon  vine  on  the  porch,  radiates  from  life  to  life,  unseen,  gracious, 
powerful  to  keep  the  life  calm  and  pure  and  steady  in  the  world  of  noise 
and  strife  and  confusion.  We  find  them  here  and  there  on  the  road  of 
time,  these  pure  souls  of  the  still  heart.  They  go  in  and  out  among  us 
unruffled  by  the  trying  things  of  the  day.  They  are  good  and  kind  and 
true,  where  the  most  of  us  fail  so  utterly.  Their  faces  show  the  peace 
which  passeth  understanding.  But  how  shall  we  come  into  that  same 
peace?    Can  we  find  it  if  we  strive  and  give  ourselves  to  good  works  and 

to  tears? 

Beloved,  this  is  the  pathway  we  seek:  Heart  to  heart  with  the  Old  Book; 
low  on  the  face  in  penitence  for  sins;  deep  in  prayer  that  God  will  bless 
with  forgiveness  for  the  sake  of  His  dear  Son  and  grant  us  the  indwelling 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  how  can  we  do  it?  Life  presses  so  hard.  From 
morning  till  night  we  must  work  and  hurry  and  press  on  toward  the  sun- 
down which  will  be  here  all  too  soon.  Yea,  but  here  and  there,  if  we  seek 
them,  we  shall  find  moments  when  we  may  be  alone  with  God.  May  be  in 
the  quiet  of  the  kitchen  when  the  little  ones  are  out  at  their  play;  or  up 
in  the  hny  mow.  or  under  the  shade  of  the  tree  in  the  back  yard.  Some- 
where, anywhere  if  we  will  it  so.  we  may  know  the  joy  of  nearness  to  God, 
the  nearness  which  will  make  our  lives  sweet  and  radiant  and  full  of  the 
perfume  of  the  Great  Presence.  So  shall  we  be  blessed,  and  so  will  our 
lives  be  a  blessing  to  all  we  meet. 


She  had  risen  slowly  to  her  feet,  and 
her  face  between  her  clenched  hands 
was  startlingly  white.  She  made  a  piti- 
ful  effort   to   speak    in   her   everyday 

voice.  . 

"Why.  I  did — see  something.  After 
she  had  gone.  I  saw— Mary's  face.  For 
the  first  time  in  years  and  years.  I  saw 
it,  and  then  It  was  gone.  But  I  can't 
—really— believe— "  Breath  failed  her, 
but  she  seated  herself  again,  bravely 
erect,  and  took  her  hands  into  a  quiet- 
ing clasp,  as  though  she  told  herself, 
"I   must  not!" 

He  shaded  his  eyes  from  her  courage. 
"There  was  no  mark  on  Mary,  no  least 


and  having  the  girl  brought  here  would 
account  for  it,  don't  you  see?  No;  that 
is  not  my  child."  And  she  leaned  back 
triumphantly,  her  fright  forcibly  put 
from  her. 

"Of  course,  you  are  right;"  he  spoke 
more  heartily.  "But  don't  you  want 
me  to  see  this  girl  and  trace  her  up  a 
bit.  simply  so  that  there  need  never  be 
a  question?  Have  you  kept  her  ad- 
dress?" 

"She  la  coming  here  tomorrow  morn- 
ing—I  mean  to  find  work  for  her.  I 
will  look  into  it  myself,  to  convince 
you."    She  smiled.    "I  know,  you  see." 

"Yes;   I  suppose  you  do."    He  really 


was  convinced.    "Well,  if  I  can  help — 
if  there  is  anything  on  earth  I  can  do 
— you  know  that,  Marise.". 
"Yes.  I  know." 

They  fell,  silent,  but  for  once  it  was 
Hugh  who  held  her  thoughts.  He  was 
always  so  eager  to  help,  to  take  any 
earthly  trouble  for  her.  In  her  preoc- 
cupation, she  had  grown  to  accept  this 
as  a  matter  of  course,  even  as  a  right, 
but  tonight  it  touched  her  freshly.  She 
felt  guilty  for  the  past,  and  there  was 
a  sickish  little  fright  for  the  future— 
for  he  did  not  want  her  when  he  had 
the  Franzen  Quartette.  She  longed  t« 
say  something  more  than  kind;  even 
for  a  homesick  moment,  to  put  her 
hand  into  the  hand  lying  on  his  knee. 
Then  she  shook  herself,  bodily,  and 
smiled  under  his  questioning  glance. 

"Let  us  talk  about  your  affairs."  she 
said.  "I  am  so  tired  of  mine.  Are  you 
building  anything  very  beautiful?" 

"Oh,  rather.  I  want  you  to  see  the 
Morton  house  when  it  is  finished."  He 
was  so  happy  to  tell  her  about  it  that 
she  was  more  than  ever  touched  and 
ashamed,  and  her  self-reproach  kept 
coming  between  h'er  and  what  he  was 
saying.  He  thought  that  he  was  tiring 
her,  and  very  soon  rose  to  go. 

"This  is  not  to  count  against  me  as  a 
visit,"  he  said.  "It  was  merely  an  acci- 
dental encounter." 

She  made  a  purposely  conventional 
answer — that  it  was  good  of  him  t« 
come  or  something  like  that;  and  he 
went  away  visibly  saddened — ^not 
dreaming  how  her  heart  cried  out  after 
him. 

And  he  must  never  dream  it.  She 
had  clearly,  forbidden  Hugh  to  love  her, 
and  she  knew  that  her  wise  coolnees 
had  done  its  work;  he  might  be  wistful, 
but  he  did  not  suffer,  he  lived  his  life 
contentedly  and  followed  many  inter- 
ests.  He  might  at  any  moment  marry- 
some  one  else,  some  woman  who  dared 
let  him  come  near.  Until  tonight, 
Marise  had  not  realized  how  that  would 
hurt.  She  had  not  wanted  love  In  Ker 
life — she  had  simply  wanted  her  child; 
and  she  had  not  guessed  how  much 
Hugh  meant  to  her  until  he  had  told 
her  in  serene  confidence  that  when  he 
had  the  Franzen  Quartette,  he  did  not 
want  her.  Every  time  she  turned  back 
to  that,  it  wounded  her  afresh,  till  at 
last  it  struck  from  her  a  broken 
"Haghie!"  that  was  close  to  tears. 

"But  I  must  not,  I  must  not!"  she  ex- 
claimed, and  again  she  took  up  the 
burden  of  her  strength.  The  new  long- 
ing must  be  put  down  instantly,  to- 
night, strangled  without  flinching;  for 
of  all  men  on  earth.  Hugh  Le  Baron 
was  the  least  fltted  to  abide  by  the 
situation  if  she  found  Mary. 

The  two  in  one  household  would  be 
unthinkable.  She  faced  it  in  detail, 
that  she  might  clear  her  brain  of  mist- 
ing desires.  Hugh  hating  all  things 
common,  even  criminally  fastidious,  Im- 
patient and  outspoken — and  this  waif 
of  destiny,  who  could  have  had  no 
chance;  no.  It  was  forever  impossible. 
If  Hugh  was  growing  more  Importunate 
— and  tonight  she  could  not  deny  that 
he  was — she  must  see  less  of  him. 
There  could  be  no  weakness.  Marise 
settled  it  strongly  there  before  the  Are. 
then  went  up  to  bed,  captain  of  her 
soul. 

In  the  morning  she  busied  herself 
with  May  Laguna's  future,  and,  after 
much  telephoning,  found  a  possible 
opening  for  her  in  a  feather  factory — 
feathers  seemed  rather  in  May's  line. 
And  then,  of  course,  the  girl  did  not 
come.  It  had  been  written  on  her  that 
she  would  never  come  when  she  was 
expected.  Marise  was  at  first  only  re- 
lieved; and  then  that  absurd  fright 
that  Hugh  had  given  her  began  to  re- 
vive. It  was  utter  nonsense.  One  good 
look  into  the  vapid  face  would  lay  it 
forever.  And  yet  the  discovery  of  a 
waif  who  had  slipped  through  the  net 
of  her  search,  those  first  years,  was 
disturbing.  For  the  sake  of  a  clear 
record,  May's  origin  should  be  looked 
up.  After  waiting  restlessly  until  mid- 
afternoon.  Mrs.  Jaffrey  called  up  the 
office  of  Engel  and  Weeks  and  asked  for 
Mary  Healy. 

(To  be  continued) 
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Farm  Happenings 

AS    TOLD    BT    THE    BOSS. 

A  number  of  grade  ewes  have  been 
bred  for  early  winter  lambs.  These 
ewes  were  bred  during  July  and  early 
August,  so  that  the  lambs  will  uiome 
about  Cbristmas  time  and  ready  for 
the  hothouse  lamb  trade  during  the 
winter*  and  early  spring  months. 


Several  small,  lots  have  recently  been 
seeded,  to.  Dwarf  Essex  rape  to  provide 
fall  pasture  for  the  pigs  and  lambs. 
The  same  fields  that  were  used  for 
early  spring  pasture  were  used  for  this 
purpose. 

The  heaviest  of  the  spring  pigs  were 
recently  put  Into  a  separate  lot  for  fat- 
tening. These  will  be  ready  for  market 
earlier  than  the  average  of  the  crop, 
and,  as  a  rule,  command  a  somewhat 
better  price  than  the  main  crop,  be- 
cause of  being  ready  for  market  when 
hogs  are  scarce. 


We  still  have  our  wool  on  hand,  as 
there  has  been  no  ready  sale  for  it. 
We  are  planning  to  sell  It  through  the 
Cbunty  Association.  It  is  well  bagged 
and  stored  where  it  can  be  kept  in  good 
condition  for  several  months  if  neces- 
sary. 

The  corn  is  coming  along  in  splendid 
shape,  and  will  mature  if  frost  does 
not  come  too  early.  We  plan  to  put  as 
much  of  it  in  the  slFo  as  possible,  as  it 
can  be  used  to  best  advantage  in  the 
form  of  silage.  We  want  it  well  ma- 
tured, as  we  have  found  it  to  be  a  more 
satisfactory  feed  when  matured  than  If 
put  In  the  silo  In  a  green  form. 


Ensilage  Notes 

E.   B. 

It  is  important  that  com  for  the  silo 
should  not  be  cut  until  nearly  mature, 
as  the  corn  at  maturity  contains  about 
five  times  as  much  dry  matter  as  it 
does  at  the  tasseling  stage.  When  it 
has  reached  the  denting,  or  glazing, 
stage,  it  makes  silage  of  better  quality. 
The  plant  is  les*  watery  at  this  stage 
and  the  sugar  has  been  largely  con- 
verted into  starch.  Therefore  it  is 
unprofitable  for  farmers  to  cut  young, 
immature  corn  for  silage  or  soiling 
purposes. 

In  filling  silos  the  ensilage  should  be 
tramped  down  with  especial  care  near 
the  edge,  where,  owing  to  the  friction 
of  the  wall,  it  will  not  settle  as  well  as 
elsewhere.  When  it  has  been  rapidly 
filled  it  is  a  good  plan  to  leave  it  a 
couple  of  days  to  allow  it  to  settle, 
and  then  re-fill. 

Where  the  silage  has  been  thorough- 
ly packed,  none  should  spoil  near  the 
floor  and  walls.    But  at  the  top,  where 


was  bred  by  Mr.  Albert  K  Smith,  of 
Sumas,  Washington.  Her  sire  is  Paul 
Aaggie  Oakhurst  55387,  and  her  dam 
is  Lady  Echo  Hengerveld  De  Kol  2nd 
15946L 

She  freshened  at  the  age  of  three 
years,  seven  months  and  thirteen  days, 
and  her  best  seven-day  official  produc- 
tion, made  in  the  early  part  of  her  lac- 
tation period,  is  684  pounds  of  milk 
containing  25.49  pounds  of  fat. 

Lady  Aaggie  Echo*  Hengerveld  unites 
the  blood  of  great  transmitting,  ani- 
mals, being  by  a  grandson  of  Aaggie 
Cornucopia  Pauline-  Count  29642  and 
from  a  daughter  of  Sir  Johanna 
Canary  DeKol  440.34,  the*  sire*  of  Spring 
Brook  Bess  Burke  2nd  131387,  the  only 
cow  in  the  world  with  three  seven-day 
records  above  35  pounds  in  connection 
with  three  yearly  records  above  1,000 
pounds  of  butter. 

Bred  along  such  high  producing 
lines,  it  was  natural  to  expect  a  credit- 
able performance  from  her.  To  have 
her  break  a  world's  record  under  the 


We  plan  to-  feed  the  usual  number 
of  steers  this  fall  even  though  they  lost 
us  money  last  year.  Our  experience 
has  been  that  the  most  money  is  made 
from  live  stock  or  farm  crops  when 
the  same  amount  is  raised  or  fed  every 
year.  It  may  be  that  this  will  be  a 
good  year  to  feed  cattle,  as  a  lot  of 
people  who  fed  last  year  will  not  put 
In  a  supply  of  feeders  this  fall. 

Our  protein  feeds  have  been  pur- 
chased through  the  local  co-operative 
association.  In  the  past  it  has  been 
well  to  purchase  these  feeds  early,  and 
we  hope  that  it  will  be  the  same  this 
year.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  splendid  feel- 
ing to  know  that  the  feed  is  on  the 
farm  when  it  Is  needed. 

I  recently  passed  a  farm  on  which 
there  was  a  flock  of  sheep,  but  the 
lambs  had  not  been  docked  and  none  of 
the  b^ck  lambs  castrated.  The  buck 
lambs  were  thin  and  the  whole  outfit  a 
sad  looking  lot.  They  were  dirty  and 
filthy  and  not  in  shape  to  sell.  If  this 
farmer  had  spent  a  couple  of  hours  In 
looking  after  the  lambs  early  in  the 
spring  they  would  have  been  worth  a 
couple  of  dollars  more  per  head  at  this 
time. 


Lady  Aaggim  Echo  Hmngmrvmld  323463 


it  is  exposed  to  the  air  and  is  less  solid- 
ly packed,  a  certain  amount  will  gener- 
ally spoil.  To  mitigate  this,  one  should 
place  old,  wet  hay,  or  some  other  ma- 
terial that  will  pack  well,  over  the  top 
of  the  silage  Immediately  after  filling. 
This  covering  should  receive  a  thor- 
ough wetting  so  2^  to  hasten  the  pro- 
cess of  settling.  A  few  barrels  of  water 
may  be  run  over  the  top  to  good  ad- 
yantage.  ^^m?  York. 
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The  breeding  ewes  that  have  passed 
their  stage  of  usefulness  because  of 
old  age,  being  poor  mothers  or  bad 
udders  have  all  been  eliminated  from 
the  flock.  We  have  been  following  this 
policy  for  a  number  of  years  and  have 
found  it  aj)aying  practice. 

Trees  grow;  they  grow  in  height.  In 
volume,  in  ralue  and  in  quality. 


A  New  Three-Year-Old  Record 
Again  a  pure-bred  Holsteln-Frleslan 
cow,    Lady    Aaggie    Echo    Hengerveld 
323463,  attains  a  place  in  the  dairy  Hall 
of  Fame   by   breaking  the  record    for 
milk    and    butter    production    tn    the 
senior  three-year-old  class.       She  pro- 
duced   under    semi-official    test    In    365 
consecutive  days,  28,008  pounds  of  milk 
containing   1,200.07   pounds  of   butter. 
This   new    butter   record    eclipses   the 
former  figures  recorded  for  Jewel  Pon- 
tlac    Segls    229261,    whose    remarkable 
achievement  was  1,171.1  pounds  of  but- 
ter.      The   previous  milk  record   was 
27,949.4    pounds,    held    by   Eli    Aaggie 
Fayne  Johanna  286097. 

I^dy  Aaggie  E>?ho  kengerveld  is 
owned  by  the  Toyon  Farm  Association, 
Inc.,    San    Francisco,    California,    and 


conditions  existing  shows  her  to  be  a 
remarkably  persistent  performer,  for 
Lady  Aaggie  was  purchased  several 
months  after  freshening  from  the  A.  E. 
Smith  Company  of  Sumas,  Washing- 
ton, and  unquestionably  the  long  jour- 
ney and  the  complete  change  of  cli- 
mate and  environment  had  some  effect 
on  her  total  production.  It  is  fair  to 
presume  that  any  cow  that  can  break 
a  world's  record  under  such  conditions 
is  a  promising  prospect  for  still  great- 
er honors. 


GreatOpportunlties 

In  CANADA'S 
Maritime  Provinces 

—the  historic  scene  of  early  settlement 
in  what  are  now  the  Provinces  of  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island — may  today  be  the  land  of 
opportunity  for  which  you  have  been 
looking.  Lying  out  into  the  Atlantic, 
close  to  the  biggest  markets  in  America, 
nearer  to  Europe  than  any  port  in  U.  S..  they 

Offer  Special  Advantages 
to  the  Farmer 

fruit  raiser,  dairyman  and  market  gardener. 
Land  of  great  natural  fertility,  in  many  caaes 
with  substantial  improvements,  may  be  bought 
at  very  reasonable  prices  from  farmers  who 
are  retiring  to  enjoy  the  reward  of  their  fore- 
sight and  industry.  The  apple,  potato,  and 
fodder  crops  of  these  Provinces  are  world  fa- 
mous, and  modest  capital  will  here  start  you  on 
the  highway  to  success.  Industrial  cities  and 
towns  afford  a  ready  market  for  produce  of  the 
farm,  and  near  at  hand  are  ocean  ports  await- 
ing your  shipments  to  the  great  centers  of  the 
world.  If  your  present  conditions  do  not  as- 
sure you  of  the  success  you  desire,  investigate 
what  these  Provinces  can  do  for  you.  For  il- 
lustrated literature,  maps,  etc..  write  Depart- 
ment of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 

F.  A.  HARRISON 

200  N.  2nd  St.,      Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Canadian  C»overnment  A^ent 


STRUVEN'S  FISB  MEAL  yA 

will  Keep  the  Bloom  on  Your  Show  Herd.   MK 

Hlruven's  Fish  MphI  will  bclp  your  stiow  Wfi, 
herrt  win  bpc-aiiae  itistlip  nio.it difjestlhlp  WA 
protHn  conrentrate  there  is.  and  becaimc  v/IiH 
the  JuigH  like  It  better  than  any  other 
Btsidffl  this,  the  high  fat  percentage- 
.5  to  mat— In  Ptruven'8  Flab  Meal  keeps 
the  glofls  on  the  hair. 
What  Is  ffofxl  for  your  show  herd  is  also 
best  for  your  herd  at  borne. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  8truvprr5« 
Fish  Meal,  send  us  his  name  and  wf 
win  supply  you  either  through  bUn  or 
direct.     Write  today. 

CHARLES  ■.  BTRt'TEN  *  CC 

114  M.  Frrdertrk  St..  Raltlaorr.  Mil. 


Can  Prevent  Cholera  by  Vaccina- 
ting Hogs 

Vaccinate  your  hogs  before  the 
cholera  makes  its  appearance  in  your 
herd,  veterinarians  urge.  The  season 
during  which  outbreaks  of  this  dreaded 
disease  have  more  frequently  occurred 
in  other  years  is  at  hand. 

There  is  always  more  or  less  delay  in 
making  the  diagnosis  and  in  getting 
the  serum  necessary  for  vaccination. 
For  that  reason  farmers  are  atlvised  to 
vaccinate  promptly,  especially  if 
cholera  is  known  to  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

Tf  sunshine  will  keep  milk  pails  clean 
and-  fresh,  It  won't  hurt  to  let  it  into 
the  bam. 


PHILADELPHIA 
SILOS 

4'z6"  Posts.  Bavell- 
ed  Poors,  Iron  Lad- 
der, selected  mate- 
rial, strong  hoops. 
A  Real-3>lo. 
Oponing  Roof  for 
a  hill  Silo  without 
refilling. 

Ensilage    Cutters* 
Feed  Trucks, 
Wood  Tanks, 

WrMs  for  catlogus  tittf 
priest. 

E.  F.  SCHLICTER  CO. 
10S.18thSt.Phila.Pa. 


CHESTER  WHITES 

All  Sizes  and  Ages 

Chester  White  T'ic.  sows,  gilts,  open  or  bred,  also 
service  i>oani.     M'rit*  for  price*. 

A.  H.  DIEFENDERFER,  Cherryville,  Pa. 


REQ.P.  CHINAS,  BERKSHIRES,  C.  WHITES, 

lArte  strains,  all  agpf.  mated  not  »kin.  Ured  Hows, 
Service  BoarK.  Lincoln  Service  Bucks.  Grade  Uuero- 
seyand  Holeteln  Calves.    Collies  and  Beagle  Pups. 

fiend  f  lamp /or  prieet  and  CirctUart. 
1».  F.  HAMIE.TOW,  ro«hr««¥lll«,  ■"•. 


SELECTED  REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

3  moathti  old,  boita  aexea 
W.  r.  IWe-WPAKRAM,  rnrmlaa,  rm. 


For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver- 
tisers you  "saw  it  In  The  Practical 
Farmer." 


■>■'■'  ■" 
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Bigger  and  Better  Than  Ever 

Brings  the  NEW  Hartman  7-Piece 

Sftlid  Construction  Living RoomSuite 


Fr  An  better  than  ever  is  this  famous  suite— made  more  massive,  still  more  sturdy  in  construction— a  marvelous 
jiior^li^tw^^ei^^exs'  art-the  masterpiece  for  1920-21-seat  for  only  $1  now  andon  30  days'  free  trial. 
«  «  -  M  ^^  Tell  us  to  ship  now— then  if  after  the  30  days' 

^^_  _  Mm  M# ^,^  — ^  m^^    ^Msr^  m  #  trial  you  don't  find  this  splendid  suite  just  what 

r  mm  mm     W  m^Smmr   mmm   m^Mm  If    you  want,  and  a  world-beatlnj;  bargalh.  send  it 
m     mm  mm     m  ^mmm     »m^   m      *«y    back  and  we  win  refund  the  flandpay  freight 

K/.f»»  tiroxfii     Tf  vou  IceeD  it  nav  balance,  only  $3  monthly— a  whole  year  to  pay  (see  coupon) .    No  fairer, 
mcire^beral  of /er  evi?  madr^You  don^^^^^^^^  "^Hartman'sf  backe/by  $12,000.060  capital,  guar- 

^ntees  you  LtbfLtTo^^^  you  in  every  wlj.  Send  only  $1  now  for  this  superb  suite  of  furniture. 
CompletesuiteconsistsofUrgearm  rocker,  large  arm  chair;  library  table, sewing  rocker, desk  ^^^^ 
tabourette  and  book  ends.  Genuine  mission,  rich  brown  finish  showing  the  beauty  of  the  gram  of  tne  wooa.  ^ 
^  -.  ■  ^_f^  Ornamented  with  richly  embossed  carved  design  on  panels  of  chairs,  rockers  and  tabl^ 
Solid  Oak  eWing  a  ^nderfully  pleasing  rich  effect.  The  chair  and  rocker  seats  are  constructed 
strontr  durable  manner  and  upholstered  in  imitation  Spanish  brown  leather.  Most  comfortable,  Iwting  .^- 
Btrong,  a«r»"'*^*i'~_"_  * Jr-£r:«  „«^  i«^rr^  ^r^Vt^r  atjinrl  Sfi  inrhpa  li  trh  over  all  from  floor,  are  25>i 


If 


rht  about  140  lbs.  Order  by  1 10BBMA8.  Price  $38.85.  Pay  $1  down.  Balance  $3  monthly,    r  ^^^  n  noi 

jni  aooutx^  iua.  v/rv«r   /  p.ge*-m«fl oa •  po«Ul for thi. gr^t book-it  wfll  mw yoo mtny  /  „f and  my $1 

■     ■^■■■"  dUhe-rwrnAIn,  machine..  ^^^J^±St;jt''^^i!^k^i^S^^if^^' J^ 

.^ -~.-.fo«  «♦..    8t.fi how  »oa can  s»ve money  oo«nyU»inByoabqy-«ndfet It OTH»nm^^  yNaoie ..~. 


per  month  until  the  price  138.851 


mam  Mtparatora,  etc  See  how  /oo  can  savemooey  oomv 
This  wonderful  bar»»io  cataJog  fa  ^REE,  Don  t  bay  u>yt 
Post  card,  letter  or  coapoD  bnogalt.   Send  tor  it  today 


unythioK  yoaboy— and( 
lyUuoglortber 


ware,  pbooosraphs,  an  en«V»«*    ^ 
»ltonHartman'Beaay  tenna,  too.    J^, 
or  tarmontUyoo  get  your  copy.    ^^* 

^Addretg... 
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THE  modernizing  tendencies  of  the  i^  ^nt  are 
largely  due  to  the  progressive  development 
along  lines  of  known  activities,  supported  by  experi- 
mental and  scientific  practice  and  research. 

Things  are  not  done  blindly.  Our  efforts  are  found- 
ed upon  basic  knowledge.  The  fundamental  fact  is 
the  rule  for  our  guidance  in  what  we  do.  And  this 
is  the  reason  we  can  make  a  distinction  between 


MODERN  ORCHARDING 

PAiiRA  it  la  a  tre 


By  A.  N.BROWN 


cause  It  Is  a  tree,  simply,  but  It  should  be  purchased 
because  of  Its  Inherent  qualities,  which  have  been 

along  any   nuv  v.  u or»opinl  oharacterls 


in  orcharding.  Any 
one  not  recognizing 
this  fact  had  better  re- 
main out  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

Modern     orcharding 
consists    in    a   knowl- 
edge of  soils,  location, 
manures,     cultivation; 
trees,   varieties,    prun- 
ing,  picking,   packing, 
transportation  and 
marketing.     It  means, 
further,    a   knowledge 
of    equipment,    of    In- 
sects and  diseases,  of 
climatic      effects,      o  f 
ciiemical  properties  In 
the  destruction  of  In- 
jurious Insects  and  Im- 
munizing   the    tree 
against  plant  diseases. 
All  this  requires  study 
and  care,  wisdom  and 
management,    and    he 
who  is  not  willing  to 
devote  his  energies 
and  apply  them  in  the 
pursuit  of  highest  at- 
tainment   m    orchard- 
ing cannot  be  classed 
as  a  modem  orchard- 

l8t. 

However,  the  prob- 
lem Is  not  so  difficult 
after  all,  or  as  com- 
plex as  it  at  first  ap- 
pears,    Briefiy,   there 


„,.  .„.. ...  .„ ... ... . . «. '.- -3^,Si;^:^;-r  • "--  ■• '" "'"" '"' 


vlduallty   of   the  tree, 
its  special  characteris- 
tics, as  herein  referred 
to,  the  market  demand 
for    certain    varieties, 
the  shipping  qualities 
of      the   ^  fruit,      etc... 
should   be    considered. 
A     variety     may     be 
splendidly    adapted   to 
one     section     of     the 
country,    while    1 1 
would    utterly    fail    in 
another.      In    my   sec- 
tion—c  e  n  t  r  a  I    Dela- 
ware— Northern     Spy, 
Baldwin.  GreeiUng, 
King  and   such   vaV-ie- 
ties   will   not   succeed, 
while     they     lead     in 
northern  latitudes. 

With  us  Transpar- 
ent. Williams.  Duch- 
ess.  Nyack's.  Grimes. 
Wealthy.  Jonathan. 
York.  Stayman  and 
Delicious  are  the  lead- 
ing and  most  profitable 
varieties. 

We  have  here  the  ex- 
tremely early  and 
early  fall  and  extreme- 
ly late  varieties,  with 
an  absence  of  sum- 
mer varieties,  which 
are  not  suited  to  the 
marketing  conditions 
of  this  section. 


.«.  8ft<....M« 


1  PRcrAnATios   Befoiik  Pi.ANTixc— Land   should  be 

V''-"'-     " '•    -,    .       ^.  .         .,  ,Min«  to  CO  as  members  of  the  human  family  or  the  animal  .^  .„h  „.|i  „„ittvated  before  planting.  In  order 

are  a  few  fundamental  facts  which  we  °>"'t   »"'""»  :°/'           p^,n„g  ,„  recognize  this  Is  perhaps  the  plowed  and  ««"  ^""'r^'.^^^^ye  matter  In  the  soil, 

he  successful.     Nature  Is  charitable  and  klnd^^  and  '^  ,^'';»-     *^  „,«„,„,  ,,„„,,3  ,„  orcharding.  Trees  to  h-'^»  f  "^   °"  "'^^'iJ'p^,,,  ,„,  reduce  it  to 

„m  respond  to  our  efforts  even  though  «e  ta"»  m 'ma  X                           ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^,^  ,^^j  ^^            r„;^^tlrv  for  best  root  development.    The' 

many  ways  of  doing  the  "-^^Z,^.  "''"^^„^^^^:;;^'^  fyd  selection  have  been  bred  up  to  a  high  stand-  »  «"™-  .^'^^^^  ZrZ  out  at  such  distance  a, 

not  so  the  world's  progress  to  higher  planes  y_^   ^^   ^^^^^    ^^   ^^^^^    ,_,   ^,^^^,   resistance.  In  »""'Veaoh  trees  should  be  planted  20 

indeed  be  slow.                             ,  bearing  proclivities  and  in  productiveness.  Is  desired.    "»^                                    pm^rs  .an  he 
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Some  Reasons 
Why  Clover  Fails 


good  stand  can  be  secured.  Only  seed  of  known 
vitality  should  be  used.  This  is  particularly  im- 
portant since  the  rate  of  seeding  should  be  gov- 
erned by  the  percentage  of  germinable  seed.  An- 
A.  E.  GRANTHAM  other  practice  that  Is  aiding  in  getting  better  stands 

UNDER  the  present  conditions  of  farming  there  of  clover  is  the  harrowing  of  the  wheat  after  the 
is  no  crop  as  uncertain  as  red  clover.  Many  clover  is  seeded,  or  the  use  of  a  drill  grass  seeder, 
are  the  theories  advanced  as  to  the  cause  of  clover  which  covers  the  seed  lightly.  The  latter  machine 
failure.  A  study  of  the  situation  leads  to  the  belief  will  pay  for  itself  several  times  over  in  a  few  years 
that  there  are  several  contributing  causes,  any  one     by  the  increased  stand  of  clover.     However,  if  the 


months  is  about  right.  However,  as  I  have  said, 
physical  development  Is  a  better  guide  than  age. 
Maturity  not  only  means  a  well  developed  frame, 
but  also  a  large  crop  development  to  enable  the 
fowl  to  consume  a  large  amount  of  food  and  a  rea- 
sonable supply  of  fat,  for  fat  is  necessary  to  sus- 
tained production.  Very  few  will  dispute  the  fact 
that  in  cattle  the  big  milk  producer  is  usually  the. 
largest   consumer   of   food.     This   holds   good   with 


of  which  alone  may  be  sufficient  to  limit  the  yield. 
In  practice  we  find  the  following  conditions  with 
reference  to  getting  a  stand  of  clover.  First,  the 
seed  may  fail  to  germinate,  or  if  it  does  germinate 


hens,  and  it  is  certainly  poor  economy  to  select  hens 
soil  is  poor  in  organic  matter  and  lacks  lime,  this  with  small  crops,  as  only  by  the  consumption^of 
method  of  seeding  will  not  entirely  overcome  the    large  quantities  of  food  can  heavy  winter  egg  yields 


dffliculty. 

The  failure  of  clover  is  not  the  result  of  any  sin- 


very  little  growth  is  seen  by  the  time  the  wheat  or     gle  factor,  and  the  case  may  be  somewhat  different 


small  grain  crop  is  removed.  Under  other  condi- 
tions the  clover  may  be  a  good  stand  and  persist 
under  winter  and  then  disappear  before  spring.  In 
other  instances  clover  will  make  a  ^air  growth  until 
the  nurse  crop  is  removed  and  then  finally  disappear 
by  the  end  of  the  summer.  So  difficult  has  become 
the  situation  that  many  makeshifts  are  being  used 
in  place  of  the  ordinary  red  clover.  Farmers  are 
increasing  the  percentage  of  timothy  in  their  seed- 
iugs,  and  substituting,  in  many  cases,  alsike  for  red 
clover.  It  is  rare  today  that  we  find  a  good  yield 
of  ordinary  red  clover,  and  while  alsike  will  make  a 
good  growth  in  a  mixture,  it  apparently  does  not 
have  the  effect  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil  that  we 
find  f<4Jowing  a  crop  of  red 
clover. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties 
of  securing  clover  seems  to  be 
due  to  the  lack  of  organic  spat- 
ter in  the  soil.  Every  practi- 
cal farmer  has  noted  the  bene- 
ficial effect  of  a  slight  surface 
dressing  of  coarse  manure,  or 
even  chaffy  straw,  in  securing 
a  stand  of  clover.  This  is  due, 
primarily,  to  the  mulching  ef- 
fect of  the  material,  holding  the 
moisture  so  that  the  clover  can 
become  well  established  during 
the  early  spring.  A  great 
many  of  the  failures  are  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  fact  that 
the  clover  perishes  from  lack  of 
moisture  in  the  early  spring 
days. 

The  second  cause  is  probably 
lack  of  lime  in  the  soil.  Since 
clover  Is  a  legume,  it  demands 
a  ^neutral  or  alkaline  soil  for 
best  development.  Experiments 
far  and  wide  over  the  country 
have  shown  the  beneficial  ef- 
fect of  applying  lime  on  red  clover.  Without  a  fair 
pupply  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil  the  lime  cannot 
give  the  best  results.  Along  with  the  use  of  lime 
and  organic  matter  comes  the  va^e  of  thorough  In- 
oculaticm  of  the  clover.  On  many  farms  the  organ- 
ipms  that  gather  the  nitrogen  from  the  air  through 
the  roots  of  the  clover  have  become  very  weak  or 
have  entirely  disappeared  from  the  soil.  If  the  soil 
is  sweetened  and  supplied  with  a  fair  amount  of 
organic  matter  it  will  be  found  helpful  to  reinocu- 
late  the  red  clover. 

On  some  lands  the  failure  may  be  partially  due  to 
the  lack  of  available  plant  food.  The  clovers  are 
heavy  feeders  on  potash  and  lime,  and  if  manure 
is  not  available  some  mineral  fertilizers  should  be 
used  to  stimulate  growth.  One  of  the  most  helpful 
means  of  securing  a  stand  of  clover  under  unfavor- 
able conditions  is  to  top  dress  the  wheat  during  the 
late  fall  or  early  winter  with  a  very  light  dressing 
of  stable  manure  or  short,  chaffy  straw.  Two  or 
three  tons  per  acre  would  be  an  ample  quantity  and 
this  will  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  wheat,  and 


on  various  farms,  but  the  above  conditions  should 
be  looked  into  on  every  farm  before  one  has  decided 
as  to  the  best  method  of  overcoming  the  difficulties. 

Selecting  and  Maturing 
)      the  Pullets 

J.  RAYMOND  KESSLER 

TODAY,  with  feed  at  heretofore  unheard-of  prices, 
there  is  likely  to  be  little  profit  In  the  poultry 
fiock  unless  the  best  of  the  year's  brood  are  selected 
and  properly  prepared  for  the  winter's  work.  Now 
is  the  time  to  pick  out  the  best  pullets  and  fatten 
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be  obtained. 

Many  make  the  mistake  of  leaving  the  pullets  out 
on  range  until  the  last  minute  and  then  rushing 
them  into  winter  quarters.  Nothing  will  do  more 
damage  to  production  than  this  last  minute  rush. 
The  pullets  should  be  selected  and  placed  in  winter 
quarters  some  time  in  September,  before  beginning 
to  lay.  They  should  still  be  allowed  range  and  the 
winter  confinement  brought  about  as  gradually  as 
possible.  Overcrowding  must  not  be  practiced  if 
good  winter  results  are  to  be  obtained.  Five  square 
feet  of  floor  space  per  hen  for  winter  confinement 
is  about  right. 

After  the  pullets  have  become  accustomed  to  the 
new  winter  quarters,  feeding  with  a  view  to  encour- 
aging production,  should  be  started.  For  egg  pro- 
duction   the    food    is    naturally    increased    both    in 

quantity  and  richness.  This 
must  be  done  gradually  and 
with  judgment,  lest  the  fowls 
become  either  surfeited  with 
food  or  over  fat.  The  following 
plan  of  feeding  has,  with  some 
variation,  been  followed  by  the 
writer  with  success  for  a  num- 
ber of  years: 

The  hens  find  In  the  deep  lit- 
ter of  the  poultry    house   floor 
ea<^  morning  a  grain  mixture 
consisting  of  equal  parts  corn, 
wheat  and  oats.  The  wheat^ieed 
not  be  first  grade.     Some  Kaffir 
corn  may  be  used  to  advantage 
In   the   mixture.      The   amount 
allowed  at  this  feeding  is  about 
one  quart  to  every  twenty-five 
hens,  varied,  of  course,  to  suit 
the  appetites  of  the  fowls.  After 
frost  has  killed  outside  greens, 
green  food,  consisting  either  of 
cabbage,  sprouted  oats  or  man- 
gels,  is.  fed   about   ten   o'clock. 
Only  such  amounts  as  will  be 
cleaned,  up  in  a  short  time  are 
allowed. 
At  noon  a  moist  mash  is  fed,  consisting  of  the  fol- 
lowing mixture:   Two  pounds  wheat  b'Rn.  1  pound 
linseed  meal,  1  pound  gluten,  1  pound  corn  meal,  1 
pound  middlings,  1  pound  ground  oats  and  2  pounds 
beef  scraps.    To  four  parts  by  measure  of  this  mix- 
ture Is  added,  when  fed,  one  part  short  cut  alfalfa 
or  clover  that  has  been  soaked  In  hot  water  for  sev- 
eral  hourd.     This  Is  thoroughly  mixed  and  fed  in 


the  rest  for  market  before  winter  comes,  requiring 
heavier  feeding  of  the  flock  than  during  the  summer 
when  they  could  secure  a  large  part  of  their  food 
from  foraging. 

To  begin  with,  It  rarely  pays  to  select  pullets  to 
keep  over  the  winter,  that  have  not  reached  a  rea- 
sonable state  of  maturity  by  early  fall.  As  a  usual 
thing,  fowls  hatched  much  later  than  the  early  part 
of  May  will  not  begin  laying  until  spring,  thus  being    the   proportion   of  about   two  quarts  to  twenty-five 


a  dead  loss  to  carry  over  winter.  Pullets  that  have 
reached  good  size  by  the  latter  part  of  September 
can,  with  proper  feeding,  be  depended  upon  to  pro- 
duce a  good  return  during  the  coming  winter. 

In  selecting  the  pullets  good  physical  development 
rather  than  Inclination  to  begin  laying  prematurely, 
should  be  the  guide,  since  with  a  robust  fowl  as  a 
basis,  production  can  be  very  readily  encouraged, 
which  will  result  in  continued  production  through- 
out the  winter.  The  robust  fowl  has  the  physi<  al 
development  to  make  continued  production  sure. 
However,  fowls  producing  eggs  prematurely,  that  is 
to  say,  before  their  physical  development  Is  com- 
by  spring  will  afford  a  lodgment  and  covering  for     plete,  rarely  last  the  winter  out,  since  they  have  not 


the  clover  which  will  enable  It  to  secure  moisture 
at  that  critical  period  when  the  plant  is  starting 
growth.  Anyone  who  ha?  not  tried  this  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  effect  on  the  stand  of  clover. 

Finally,  good  seed  is  important.     A  difference  of  a 


the  strength  to  stand  the  strain. 

Maturity  must  necessarily  vary  with  the  breed. 
Leghorns,  for  instance,  mature  before  birds  of  the 
general-purpose  breeds.  For  Leghorns  five  months 
of  age  is  plenty  early  for  the  first  egg  to  be  laid. 


few  cents  a  pound  means  very  little  in  the  end  if  a    and  with  the  general  purpose  breeds  six  to  seven 


hens.  The  mash  should  not  be  sloppy,  but  only 
moist.  The  amount  must  be  varied  to  suit  the  appe- 
tites of  the  hens.  It  should  all  be  consumed  in  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes,  else  the  feeding  is  too  heavy. 
Grain  should  again  be  fed  an  hour  or  so  before 
6a rk  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  was  allowed 
In  the  morning. 

T'nder  this  method  of  feeding,  the  beef  scraps, 
gluten  and  linseed  meal  are  allowed  in  only  half  the 
proportions  to  young  pullets  just  starting  to  lay, 
and  the  amount  allowed  is  not  as  large.  The  rich- 
ness and  quantity  are  gradu^illy  increased  so  as  te 
encourage  production.  This  is  always  done  slowly, 
however,  taking  from  a  month  to  six  weeks  to  put 
the  flock  on  full  rations.  If  production  has  not  by 
that  time  come  up  tothe  desired  point  the  beef  scrap, 
Ikiseed  meal  and  corn  meal  may  be  increased  some- 
what. When  a  reasonably  steady  production  has 
been  established  the  ration  should  be  brought  back 

(Concluded  on  pace  270) 
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e  OME  few  years  ago  there  died  here  in  Philadel- 
O  phia  an  old  lady— a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  a  Quaker,  as  we  say— who  had  discovered 
a  very  wonderful  secret,  and  who  had  spent  a  good 
portion  of  her  life  in  reyealing,  as  best  she  could,  this 
secret  to  others.  She  had  put  her  discovery  into 
practical  use  in  her  own  life,  with  the  result  that 
her  influence  was,  and  still  is.  felt,  not  only  here  in 
her  native  city,  but  throughout  the  English  speak- 
ing  world— yes,  and  has  touched  the  lives  of  many  of 

other  tongues. 

And  her  work  still  goes  on,  for  Hannah  Whltall 
Smith  put  her  discovery  into  writing,  and  "The 
Christian's  Secret  of  a  Happy  Life"  is  still  being 
read  by  increasing  thousands,  whose  lack  and  long- 
ing are  being  satisfied  by  God  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  this  little  Quaker  lady,  who  years  ago 
He  took  home  to  Himself. 

Mrs  Smith  wrote  several  other  good  books,  but 
this  one— the  revelation  of  the  "secret"— has  caused, 
and  will  cause,  her  name  to  be  remembered  with  deep- 
est gratitude  by  thousands  who  have  forgotten,  and 
will  forget,  the  names  and  fames  of  the  so-called 
"great"  men  and  women  of  their  time.    Have  you 

read  it? 

And  yet  the  "secret"  is  nothing  new— Ifs  as  old 
as  the  New  Testament.  The  Apostles  knew  it— 
the  Apostolic  Church  lived  the  happy  life  that  Mrs. 
Smith  has  written  about;  and  in  each  generation 
since  the  founding'of  the  Church,  some  of  its  people 
have  "discovered  the  secret"  and  lived  the  truly 
happy  life  which  is  the  normal  Christian  life,  but 
which,  alas,  is  not  the  life  of  the  majority  of  Chris- 
tlans.  Mrs.  Smith  simply  discovered  it  for  hGrsclf, 
and  then  explained  what  she  had  discovered,  so 
clearly  and  so  simply,  that  she  has  helped  thousands 
of  others  to  discover  it  for  themselves. 

Mrs  smith  called  it  the  "Happy  Life"- the  first 
edition  of  her  book  was  published  In  1875-but  she 
would  have  recognized  as  the  same  thing  what  we  are 
calling  the  "Victorious  Life"  today,  and  which  I 
have  tried  to  tell  something  about  in  these  columns 
from  time  to  time  during  the  past  year  Yes,  the 
life  that  God  intends  His  children  to  lead  is  happy 
and  vlctorlous-and  more,  much  more  than  these 
words  can  express. 


Many  of  our  Practical  Farmer  readers  have  writ- 
ten  to   me  for   more   information   concerning   this 
"life  that  wins,"  and  some  of  those  have  been  led 
into  the  full  revelation  of  it  and  are  glorying  in  it 
today;  but  others  haven't  seemed  to  be  able  to  quite 
grasp  the  truth  of  it.  and  I  want  these  and  any  oth- 
ers who  feel  the  lack  of,  and  a  longing  for.  victory 
in  their  lives  to  have  the  opportunity  to  read  Mrs. 
Smith's    plain,    simple    story   in    "The   Christian's 
Secret  of  a  Happy  Life."    So  I  have  secured  a  num- 
ber of  copies  of  the  book  and  will  be  pleased  to  loan 
one  to  any  reader  of  this  editorial  who  will  ask  me 
for  it.    It  is  not  necessary  to  send  any  postage— just 
a  card  or  a  note  addressed  to  me,  personally,  will 
bring  the  book.      .  Edward  T.  Walker. 

The  Mission  of  the  Community  Fair 

^X  7E  are  right  in  the  midst  of  the  season  of  state 
W  and  county  fairs,  and  in  many  rural  communi- 
ties this  is  the  gala  time  of  the  year— the  long  antici- 
pated get-together  time  for  a  comparison  of  crops 
and  products  and  a  general  interchange  of  good- 
fellowship  and  mutual  interest.  There  ought  to  be 
F.uch  an  occasion  in  every  rural  community  every 
year,  for  while  we  can't  all  have  a  state  or  a  county 
fair  in  our  midst,  and  the  distances  and  conditions 
sometimes  make  it  inconvenient  for  us  to  attend 
these  events,  we  can  and  should  have  a  community 
fair  every  summer  or  autumn,  and  everyone  of  us 
could  and  should  attend  and  exhibit  at  this  local 

event.  .  ^. 

And  It's  our  belief  that  the  cultivation  of  these 
often  neglected  community  fairs  is  of  even  greater 
importance  than  the  booming  of  the  larger  county 
and  state  fairs.    For  here  neighbor  meets  neighbor 
m  friendly  competition,  where  all  know  the  condi- 
tions and  circumstances  under  which  the  exhibits 
were  made  or  grown  and  a  comparison  of  methods 
and  results  is  of  inestimable  benefit;  here  better  ac- 
quaintance begins  and  friendships  are  formed  that 
eventually  lead  to  the  formation  of  the  much-to-be- 
desired    co-operative    buying    and    marketing,    live 
stock  and  testing  associatlons-the  sort  of  thing  that 
puts  farmers  on  an  equal  plane  of  protective  organi- 
zation wKh  other  industry. 

And  not  the  least  of  the  merits  of  the  community 
fair  is  that  at  it  townsmen  and  farmers— mutually 
dependant  on  one  another  to  a  greater  extent  than 
is  ordinarily  reallzed-meet  in  a  way  that  deve  ops 
an  understanding  and  sympathy  between  them  that 
makes  the  community  life  better  and  smoother. 

For.  mark  you.  the  country  town  is  a  part  of  the 
country.    It  Is  time  for  country  townsmen  to  realize 
that  the  chief  business  of  every  little  country  vil- 
lage Is  not  to  grow  Into  a  city  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
but  to  serve  the  agricultural  interests  which  sur- 
round It  and  from  which  it  draws  Its  prosperity,  and 
to  be  oontent  to  grow  wealthy  by  and  with  the  de- 
velopment of  these  interests.     On  the  other  hand, 
every  farmer  should  remember  that  his  home  town 
is   his    gateway   to   opportunity;    through   It   must 
come  the  necessities  and  comforts  for  ^'^^^^^^  f  f^ 
nends  on  the  outside  worid,  and  the  road  to  It  is  the 
first  step  in  the  journey  of  his  products  to  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world. 

Get  together,  then— understand  one  another  bet- 
ter pull  together  for  a  bigger  prosperity  for  your 
community.  And  the  little  "street  fair"  or  cum- 
munTty  exhibition  in  the  village  hall,  enthtislasti- 
Tally  entered  into,  is  often  the  first  and  the  biggest 
step  in  the  right  direction. 


"wop?"  Is  he  a  creature  to  be  set  away  outside  the 
circle  of  your  everyday  thought  and  consideration? 
Or  are  you  looking  upon  him  as  a  real  fellow  being, 
with  sympathies  and  aspirations  quite  like  your 
own?  Is.  he  so  closely  related  to  the  life  of  this 
country  today  that  you  see  in  him  a  citizen  of  to- 
morrow,  and  one  who  will  shape  the  destiny  of  this 
republic  of  ours  for  good  or  for  ill? 

And  if  you  do  recognize  in  this  man  of  the  foreign 
blood    a    fast-coming    member    of    society    and   of 
national,  and  even  international  importance,  what 
pains  are  you  taking  to  show  him  now  just  what  it 
means  to  be    a  citizen  of  a  real  republic,  so  that  he 
may  safely  be  trusted  with  the  reins  of  government 
In  the  near  future?    Are  you  showing  him  by  your 
good,  kind,  honest  and  true  life  that  this  is  a  coun- 
try where  those  things  count  for  most?     Do  you 
place  within  his  reach  the  best  papers  and  books, 
books  that  teach  patriotism  in  its  purity?    Do  you 
open  your  home  to  him  and  to  his  wife  and  his  boys 
and  giris?     Is  he  in  reality  in  your  estimation  a 
member    of     our    great,    whole-hearted,     unselfish 
Americanism? 

May  be  you  have  not  thought  just  what  you  can 
do  best  to  help  this  man  and  brother.  Won't  you 
do  it  now?  ^ 

Farmers  Lose  a  Friend 

TAMES  WILSON,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  flf- 
J    teen  years.  In  the  cabinets  of  Presidents  McKin- 
ley.  Roosevelt  and  Taft,  died  on  August  26th  at  the 
age  of  85.    To  Mr.  Wilson  American  farming  owes 
much.    His  work  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  largely  a  pioneer  service,  for  when  he  came  to 
It  the  Department  was  employing  hardly  2500  peo- 
ple, handling  small  appropriations  and  making  little 
headway  as  a  factor  of  Importance  in  the  country  3 
agricultural  development;  when  he  left  it  the  num- 
ber of  employes  had  more  than  multiplied  by  four, 
it  was  expending  large  sums  of  money  efficiently  and 
had  assumed  a  real  and  progressive  leadership  in 
the  agricultural  expansion  of  our  land. 

Under  his  administration  the  war  on  tuberculosis 
In  cattle  was  begun,  a  serum  for  hog  cholera  was 
discovered,  the  beet  sugar  industry  was  fostered, 
many  valuable  crops  were  Introduced  into  this  coun- 
try from  abroad,  and  a  systematic  effort  to  conserve 
our  forests  and  to  replant  deforested  areas  was  in- 

Btituted.  ,  .     ^ 

Born  in  Scotland,  Mr.  Wilson  fanned  in  Iowa,  was 
elected  to  the  Iowa  Legislature,  represented  an  Iowa 
district  for  three  terms  In  Congress,  served  on  the 
Iowa  Railway  Commission,  was  Regent  of  Iowa 
State  University,  and  headed  the  staff  of  the  Iowa 
College  of  Agriculture  just  prior  to  his  call  to  the 
head  of  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  the  history  of  the  phenomenal  development  of 
agriculture  In  our  country  the  name  of  James  Wil- 
son  occupies— and   deserves— a   prominent  place. 


Would  You  Help  Him  ? 

LLcy  URB  I  would  help  him.  1  believe  In  doing  all 
O  I  can  for  every  man  that  is  in  a  tight  place. 
SO  you  would  say  if  you  were  asked  what  your 
attitude  would  be  toward  the  new  man  who  has 
come  to  us  in  such  numbers  from  across  seas,  and 
who  speaks  such  a  varied  language,  the  speech  of 
manv  countries,  which  stretch  from  Italy  on  the 
south,  far  away  to  the  bleak  northern  shores  of 
tempest-tossed  Russia, 

You  would  help  If  he  were  in  trouble,  of  course 
If  you  knew  it.    But  stop  a  minute  now  and  ask  just 
what  he  is  to  you.    Is  he  a  "gink."  or  a  "da«o.    or  a 


Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

"For    what    operations    can    I    use    the    tractor? 
Where  will  It  displace  horses  In  whole  or  In  part?  ^ 
How   many  horses  will   it  displace   on   my  farm? 
These   are  the   questions  that   Interest  every   pros- 
pectlve  tractor  owner.     The  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture  undertook  some  investigations  to  get  at 
the  answers  and  the  results  are  set  forth  in  Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  NO.  1093,  "Influence  of  the  Tractor  on 
Use  of  Horses."    Worth  reading-worth  having  for 

reference. 

If  you've  been  bothered  by  cut-worms  this  year 
eet  ready  to  combat  them  next  year  by  sending  for 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  739.  "Cut-Worms,  and  l-heir 
control  m  corn  and  Other  Cereal  Crops."  a  revised 
edition  of  which  has  recently  come  out. 

Either  of  above  farmers'  bulletins  may  be  obtained 
free  from  the  Division  of  Publication.  Department  of 
Agriculture,   Washington.  D.  C. 

Fruit  juices  are  good  throughout  the  year.  Bev- 
erages, syrups,  sauces,  gelatin  and  frozen  desser  » 
may  be  made  with  their  aid.  Cornell  has  a  bulletin 
on  fruit  juices:  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca 
(N.  Y.)  will  send  It  on  request. 
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Modem  Orcharding 

(Concluded  from  page  265) 

In  central  Delaware  we  plant  or- 
chards of  peaches  and  apples  together. 
"We  plant  by  the  diagonal  system,  with 
the  idea  of  removing  the  peach  trees 
at  8  or  9  years  old,  when  the  apples 
have  come  into  profitable  bearing.  The 
peach  trees  begin  bearing  at  3  years 
old,  and  by  the  time  of  their  removal — 
8  years — they  will,' under  proper  care, 
pay  for  the  land  and  trees,  fertilization, 
cultivation,  spraying,  etc.,  besides  pay- 
ing taxes,  equipment,  etc.,  and  6  per 
cent,  on  the  investment,  thus  leaving 
the  orchard  absolutely  free  of  cost  to 
its  owner. 

The  diagonal  method  of  planting  is 
to  start  your  first  row  to  be  planted 
with  an  apple  tree,  then  start  the  next, 
or  adjoining,  row  with  a  peach  tree, 
then  alternate  the  peach  and  apple  in 
each  row.  Continue  on  this  plan  until 
the  orchard  is  planted.  Planting  in 
this  manner,  20x20,  gives  us  108  trees 
per  acre,  half  apple,  half  peach.  When 
the  pea(h  trees  are  removed  the  per- 
manent orchard  of  apples  will  be  30x40 
feet  apart,  a  very  suitable  distance  for 
Delaware   conditions. 

Our  next  move  is  to  mark  out  the 
rows.  Take  two  good,  steady  horses 
hitched  to  a  medium  sized  plow,  and 
a  man  capable  of  running  straight 
rows,  and  have  the  marking  properly 
done.  The  next  step  is  digging  the 
holes,  and  this  is  a  highly  important 
part  of  setting  an  orchard.  We  have 
our  tree  holes  dug  12  inches  square 
at  the  top  and  12  inches  square  at  the 
bottom,  and  If. inches  deep.  We  then 
put  2  pounds  of  raw  bone  meal  into  the 
bottom  of  every  hole.  Don't  use  finely 
ground  or  steamed  bone — coarse  bone 
meal  is  the  only  bone  to  be  used.  Over 
this  bone  place  2  or  3  inches  of  soil. 
Now  take  the  tree  as  it  has  come  from 
the  nursery,  cut  off  all  broken  roots, 
and  cut  back  the  remaining  roots  to 
within  6  inches  of  the  ix)dy  of  the 
tree,  then  cut  out  all  the  branches  and 
ciit  main  stem  on  peach  to  18  to  24 
inches  and  on  apple  to  25  to  30  Inches. 
Next,  dip  the  apple  trees,  roots  and 
top.  in  a  weak  miscible  oil  solution, 
and  peach  trees,  the  trunk  only— the 
roots  never. 

Have  two  men  planting,  one  setting 
the  tree,  the  other  filling  in  the  soil. 
The  man  setting  the  tree  should  set  it 
into    the   center   of  the   hole,    holding 
firmly    while    the    other    fills    in    the 
soil;    as    this   is   being   done,    the   one 
holding    the    tree    should    tamp    down 
the     soil     with     his     feet.       The     fill- 
ing should  come  within  a  few. inches 
of  the  surface,  when  2  pounds  more  of 
raw  bone  meal  should  be  placed  around 
the   tree   and   two   furrows   with    plow 
should  be  plowed  to  the  trees.    We  now 
have  the   orchard    planted,   or   started, 
in  a  way  that  will  insure  its  future, 
(Concluded  in  next  issue.) 


other  farmers  for  any  old  price.  Our 
grain  went  to  the  local  miller,  who  al- 
ways had  a  hard  luck  story  to  relate 
to  us.  Our  cattle  and  hogs  went  to  the 
town  butcher,  who  managed,  some  way, 
to  take  them  at  about  one-half  the  mar- 
ket price,  just  to  accommodate  us  poor 
old  rubes.  Our  eggs  and  butter  went 
to  the  village  grocery  in  exchange  for 
a  few  groceries. 

No  wonder  that  the  cityv.man  made 
sport  of  us  then.     We  deserved  to  be 


our  vegetables,  fruit,  poultry  and  eggs, 
milk  and  butter  in  this  way.  We  are 
building  up  a  select  trade  in  three 
towns  nearby.  Our  products  stand  for 
the  highest  quality;  we  don't  offer  to 
make  up  on  bad  eggs  or  inferior  vege- 
tables, etc.  Rather,  we  see  that  noth- 
ing goes  in  the  wagon  but  the  best. 
The  culled  fruit  and  vegetables  are 
canned  or  fed  to  the  swine. 

I  firmly  believe  that  if  farmers  every- 
where would  sell  their  products  direct 


A  Selling-Direct  Experience 

J.    WESLKY    HAY. 

We  have  found  in  our  farming  ex- 
perience that  being  able  to  produce  a 
"bumper"  crop  does  not  mean  that  the 
farm  ledger  will  balance  on  the  right 
Ride.  For  years  we  toiled  from  sunup 
to  sundown,  plowing,  sowing  and  reap- 
ing.  We  thought  only  of  getting  bife 
yields.  We-  dumped  this  big  surplus 
on  the  market  along  with  hundreds  of 


*     OLD  TED:     HERO 

EDGAR  L.  VINCENT  \ 

GETTING  old  now,  aren't  you,  Ted?  But  you  are  a  hero  still.  And 
how  do  I  know  it?  This  morning  while  we  were  going  to  the  field 
with  the  farm  team,  Ted  was  marching  along  by  the  side  of  the  horses 
as  he  is  wont  to  do.  Then  suddenly  he  forgets,  or  did  he  stumi)le  a  bit? 
The  strong  foot  of  one  of  the  horses  strikes  him  on  his  paw.  He  gives  a 
startled  yelp  and  limps  away  into  the  bushes  to  lick  his  wound,  cvying  for 
a  moment  piteously.  Then  out  he  soon  comes  again,  with  a  bit  of  a  limp 
in  his  gait,  but  with  his  head  and  tail  up  high,  to  go  on  with  us  as  before. 
Hurt,  but  bearing  it  bravely.  Who  shall  say  that  old  Ted  is  not  a  hero, 
real,  true,  faithful? 

Something  of  rebuke  comes  to  me  when  I  think  of  our  old  dog  friend 
and  the  spirit  in  which  he  bears  his  troubles.  What  was  it  that  came  to 
me  this  morning?  Things  did  not  "go  my  way."  I  was  sore  about  it,  and 
disappointed.  And  I  have  not  quite  gotten  over  it  yet.  There  is  a  sore 
place  in  my  heart.  It  seems  to  me  I  have  not  been  treated  just  right. 
Why  should  I  not  have  my  way  about  this  thing?  I  think  it  would  have 
been  fair  to  me  if  I  could  have  carried  my  point.  But  that  did  not  seem 
to  be  the  way  it  was  to  come  out;  and  I  am  hurt  and  a  bit  out  of  patience 
about  it.  I  limped  away  into  the  bushes  to  nurse  my  wounds,  but  I  did 
not  come  back  with  firm  step,  face  in  smiles  and  a  will  to  go  on  bravely 
with  the  day's  work. 

A  shower  came  early  this  morning  It  interfered  with  my  plans  for  the 
day.  I  had  not  been  looking  for  rain  and  last  night  I  arranged  for  an 
outing  with  the  folks  at  home;  and  here  comes  the  storm!  Why  must  it 
come  just  when  It  did?  Ah,  but  if  I  listen  I  surely  will  hear  a  Voice  whis- 
pering to  me,  "The  meadows  and  the  pastures  will  be  the  greener  for  this 
shower."  The  sun  shines  hot  today.  Too  hot  for  comfort.  I  complain 
about  it,  for  I  had  some  work  I  meant  to  do.  Leaning  down  my  ear  once 
more  I  hear  the  Voice  calling  to  me:  'The  sunshine  is  ripening  your  corn. 
Your  work  can  wait;  mine  must  not.    You  would  be  sorry  If  it  did." 

The  other  day  while  cleaning  out  my  cellar,  1  found  a  long  potato  sprout. 
It  looked  pale  and  sickly,  hut  how  far  it  had  come  through  the  twilight 
in  search  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine!  I  felt  round  in  the  half  darkness  to 
find  the  potato  from  which  that  slender  shoot  had  its  start,  and  I  was  sur- 
prised to  know  how  many  obstacles  it  had  overcome.  In  one  plax^e  a  piece 
of  a  large  timber  was  in  the  way.  Was  the  sprout  discouraged?  Round 
the  end  of  the  timber  it  immediately  began  to  feel  its  way.  Again  it  was 
a  box  that  stood  across  the  path  of  the  sprout.  Up  over  the  side  It  began 
to  clamber,  and  it  never  was  satisfied  until.it  had  reached  a  place  where 
something  of  light  fell  upon  it. 

And  I  wonder  if  this  is  not  what  you  and  I  are  to  d^  when  we  come  to 
hard  places  in  life— go  round  them?  If  the  way  is  hedged  up  in  one  place, 
another  way  will  soon  open  up.  if  we  are  only  true  and  brave  and  trustful. 
When  frost  nips  the  pumpkin  vines,  it  brings  the  red  to  the  cheek  of  the 
apple.  Storm  fills  the  spring,  waters  the  grass  plants  and  revives  all 
nature.  Disappointment  met  in  the  spirit  of  old  Ted,  makes  the  nature 
stronger  and  l>etter.  When  God  says:  "I>on't  go  this  way.  my  child."  and 
we  bow  the  head  in  humble,  patient  submission,  we  shall  very  soon  hear 
Him  once  more  whispering:  "This  is  a  better  way.  Take  it  and  reach 
your  heart's  desire," 

Teach  me,  oh.  my  Father,  to  know  Thy  will  and  to  do  it  like  a  man! 


due  to  the  direct-to-the-consumer  plan 
of  selling.  So  here  we  have  it  in  a  nut- 
shell: II,  I  had  continued  selling  to  the 
■'sharks"  I  Would  have  realized  about 
one-half  of  what  I  did.  But,  thanks  to 
this  and  other  good  fttrm  papers,  I  have 
been  put  wise  and  I  mean  to  profit  b>? 
the  knowledge.  West  Virginia. 


called  rubes  and  hayseed.-?.  It  took 
some  pretty  hard  jolts  to  awaken  me 
and  get  me  out  of  that  old  rut  of  just 
drifting   along. 

This  se-^^tion  of  West  Virginia  is  not 
i:trictly  a  farming  country,  and.  there- 
tore,  we  have  the  disadvantage  of  not 
being  organized,  but  I  have  learned  a 
great  deal  about  the  selling  end  of  the 
farming  game. 

When  I  have  a  few  fat  steers  or  hogs 
to  put  on  the  market,  instead  of  taking 
what  the  local  butcher  offers,  I  butcher 
them  myself  and,  equipped  with  a  neat, 
clean  wagon,  I  sell  direct  to  the  con- 
sumer, from  house  to  house.     We  sell 


to  the  consumer  it  would,  in  great 
measure,  solve  the  vexing  problem  of 
the  high  cost  of  living.  It  is  pure 
tommy-rot  to  contend  that  It  can't  be 
done;  every  farmer  could  do  exactly 
what  I  and  others  are  doing,  and  if 
they  would  do  this  where  would  the 
middlemen  be?  What  would  become  of 
them?  Why,  they  would  have  to  get 
out  and  go  to  honest  toll  for  a  living. 

Now,  Mr.  Farmer,  here  are  a  few  fig- 
ures: My  Investment  In  horse,  wagon 
and  equipment  is  about  |250.  Last 
year  my  gross  sales  off  the  farm 
amounted  to  something  over  $4,000, 
and  I  estimate  that  $2,000  of  this  is 


Harvest  20  to  45 

Bushol  to  Acre  Wheat 
In  Western  Canada 

Think  what  that  means  to  you  in  good 
hard  dollars  with  the  great  demand  for 
wheat  at  high  prices.  Many  farmers  in  West* 
em  Canada  have  paid  for  their  land  from  a 
single  crop.  The  same  success  may  still  be 
yours,  for  you  can  buy  on  easy  terms. 

Farm  Land  at  $15  to 
$30  an  Acre 

located  near  thriving  towns,  good  markets, 
railways — land  of  a  kind  which  grows  20  to 
45  buBh«ls  of  whoat  to  tho  aoro.    Good 


grazing  lands  at  low  prices  convenient  to  your 

Srain  farm  enable  you  to  reap  the  profits 
rom  otook  raising  and  dairying. 


Learn  the  Facts  About 
Western  Canada 

—  low  taxation  (none  on  improvements), 
healthful  climate,  good  schools,  churche^ 
pleasant  social  relationships,  a  prosperous  and 
industrious  people. 

For  illustrated  literature,  map*,  description 
of  farm  opportunities  in  Manitoba.  Saskatche- 
wan  and  Alberta,  reduced  railroad  rates, 
etc..  write  Department  of  Immigration,  Ot* 
tawa,  Canada,  or 

F.  A.  HARRISON 

200  N.  2nd  St.,      Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Canadlaa  C»overim«iit  Aaent 


HteAi'<a 


f 


[ESTER,  FUR  DRESSING  CO. 
655   WEST  AVE. 
a<pCHESTE»   N.Y. 

25  Cords  aDay 

/  Easily  Sawed  By  One  Man.   | 

Easy  to  move  from  cut  to  cut.  Make  I 
big  profits  cutting  wood.  Cheap  I 
and  easy  to  operate.  I 

nTT/WAlOG  SAW  | 

Does  10  men's  work  at  one-tenth  the  cost. 
Makes  work  easy.  Engine  can  also  be  used  for 
runninf?  pumps  and  other  machinfry.  Saw 
bladeeaaily  removed.  Writefor our  low  price. 
Casta  or  Easy  Paynenta. 


SO 
Day  Tfimt 


Ottawa 
Mfg.  Co. 

r  2869  Wood  St. 
Ottawa, 


FRUIT 

Come  aiMl  See  lis 

VUil  "The  WofWi  Cro«l«l  NunwiM,-  AH  we 
h«ve  le«ra«d  in  35  yr«r»'  commeraal  fniit  growing 
it  at  your  •ervice.  Maryland  road*  are  un»urp«ti*d 
for  motoring.  Make  your  vacation  prohiabfe  at 
wrD  m»  pleaturmble.  Smd  for  80-page  Fruit  tiuida 
toJau,  and  Tint  our  nurterie*  <u  toon  at  l/ou  can. 

HARRISONS'  NURSERIES 
"Largest  Crowen  o/FruU  Tnu  in  the  World 
Box  34  Barlsn,  Maryland 
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The  Republican  Party  and  the  Farmer 


To  the  Fanners  of  the  Nation: 

Next  November  you  will  join  with  all  other 
good  citizens  in  choosing  a  president  of  the  United 
States  for  the  four  years  beginning  March  4,  1921. 

You  must  choose  either  Warren  G.  Harding, 
the  Republican  nominee,  or  Gov.  Cox,  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee.  There  Is  no  third  cho'ce.  One 
or  the  other  of  these  two  men  will  be  elected.  The 
affairs  of  the  nation  during  the  next  four  years 
will  be  directed  either  by  a  Republicau  or  by  a 
Democratic  administration. 

Which  will  beat  ••ryre  your  interests,  both  as  a 
citiren  and  as  a  farmer  ? 

Let  us  look  at  It  for  a  moment  from  the  purely 
farm  standpoint. 

Your  experience  of  the  past  seven  years,  and 
especially  during  the  past  three  years,  tells  you 
what  you  may  fairly  expect  from  a  Democratic 
administration. 

Your  industry,  the  greatest  in  the  nation,  was 
singled  out  as  the  target  for  a  price  fixing  policy 
which  has  limited  the  prices  of  the  things  you  had 
to  sell  while  leaving  you  exposed  to  the  exactions 
of  profiteers  in  practically  every  other  line  of  pro- 
duction, distribution  and  speculation. 

You  have  been  told  what  you  could  receive  for 
your  staple  products,  either  directly  or  indirectly; 
you  have  been  subjected  to  restraints  as  to  ship- 
ping, and  all  sorts  of  exactions  and  annoyances. 

But  there  has  been  no  limit  placed  upon  what 
others  might  charge  you  for  the  things  you  have 
had  to  buy. 

The  result  of  this  unwise,  unsympathetic  policy, 
while  discouraging  and  harmful  to  the  farm  pro- 
ducer, has  not  helped  the  consumer.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  has  made  conditions  worse  for  him,  be- 
cause it  has  tended  to  curtail  production^  and  at 
the  same  time  has  stimulated  speculation  and 
profiteering. 

The  Republican  party  is  not  a  class  or  sectional 
party;  ite  policies  are  intended  to  upbuild  the  en- 
tire nation.  But  it  believes  that  It  is  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  all  our  people  that  the  farmer, 
whose  Industry  is  the  very  foundation  of  our  na- 
tional prosperity,  should  have  his  fair  share  of  the 
wealth  which  his  labor  and  enterprise  creates.  It 
believes  that  If  our  agriculture  Is  to  be  maintained 
the  farmer  must  have  an  absolutely  square  deal. 

The  Republican  party  therefore,  by  its  platform 
and  by  the  utterances  of  its  candidates,  is  pledged 
to  a  thoroughly  sympathetic,  practical,  helpful  at- 
titude toward  American  agriculture.  It  promises 
a  well  thought  out,  constructive  program   which 


will  help  make  farming  more  profitable  and  there- 
fore make  our  farms  more  productive. 

In  contrast  with  this  helpful  attitude  of  the  Re- 
publicans the  Democratic  party  offers  no  protec- 
tion to  the  American  farmer  against  the  cheap 
farm  products  of  foreign  lands;  on  the  contrary. 
It  re-afl!irms  its  tariff-for-revenue-only  policy  which 
throws  the  American  market  wide  open  to  the 
dairy  products,  grains  and  meats  produced  on  the 
cheap  land  and  by  cheap  labor  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. It  promises  no  relief  from  the  price-fixing 
and  price  drive  policies  which  have  cost  the  farm- 
ers hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  during  the  past 
two  years  and  have  helped  no  one  but  the  specu- 
lator and  the  profiteer.  Nor  does  it  even  recog- 
nize the  existence  of  the  violent  fluctuations  In  the 
prices  of  farm  products — more  violent  and  unrea- 
sonable during  the  past  three  years  than  ever  be- 
fore In  our  history — which  have  caused  you  such 
heavy  and  unnecessary  losses. 

Pledget  of  the  Republican  Party 

Here  are  the  formal  pledges  of  the  Republican 
party  as  set  forth  in  the  agricultural  plank  of  the 
national  platform.  Read  them  carefully,  for  they 
are  of  vital  Interest  to  you.  " 

Practical  and  adequate  farm  representation  in 
the  appointment  of  governmental  oflScials  and 
commissions. 

The  right  to  forni^eo-operative  associations  for 
marketing  their  products,  and  protection  against 
discrimination. 

The  scientific  study  of  agricultural  prices  and 
farm  production  costs  at  home  and  abroad,  with 
a  view  to  reducing  the  frequency  of  abnormal 
fluctuations,  and  the  uncensored  publication  of 
such  reports. 

The  authorization  of  associations  for  the  exten- 
sion of  personal  credit. 

A  national  inquiry  on  the  co-ordination  of  rail, 
water  and  motor  transportation,  with  adequate 
facilities  for  receiving,  handling  and  marketing 
food. 

The  encouragement  of  our  export  trade. 

An  end  to  unnecessary  price  fixing  and  ill-con- 
sidered eflforts  arbitrarily  to  reduce  prices  of  farm 
products,  which  invariably  result  to  the  disadvan- 
tage both  of  producer  and  consumer. 

The  encouragement  of  the  production  and  im- 
portation of  fertilizing  material  and  for  Its  ex- 
tended use. 

The  extension  of  the  federal  farm  loan  act  60 


as  to  help  farmers  to  become  farm  owners  an^ 
thus  reduce  the  evils  of  farm  tenantry,  and  also 
to  furnish  such  long-time  credit  as  farmers  need 
to  finance  adequately  their  larger  and  long-time 
production  opeiations. 

Revision  of  the  tariff  as  necessary  for  the  prea^ 
ervation  of  a  home  market  for  American  labor, 
agriculture  and  industries.  (Note  that  the  pledge 
to  the  farmer  Is  just  as  specific  as  to  labor  and! 
capital.) 

Harding's  Endorsement 

Senator  Warren  G.  Harding,  the  Republican 
nominee,  in  his  speech  of  acceptance  took  ad- 
vanced ground  on  behalf  of  agriculture.     He  said: 

"I  hold  that  farmers  should  not  only  be  permitted 
but  encouraged  to  join  in  co«operative  associations  to 
reap  the  just  measure  of  reward  merited  by  their 
arduous  toil. 

"Our  platform  is  an  earnest  pledge  of  renewed 
concern  for  agriculture,  and  we  pledge  effective  ex- 
pression in  law  and  practice.  We  vrill  hail  that  co- 
operation which  will  make  profitable  and  desirable 
the  ownership  and  operation  of  small  farms  and  which 
will  facilitate  the  marketing  of  farm  products  without 
the  lamentable  waste  which  exists  under  present 
conditions. 

"A  Republican  administration  will  be  committed 
to  a  renewed  regard  for  agriculture  and  seek  the 
participation  of  farmers  In  curing  the  ills  justly 
complained  of  and  aim  to  place  the  American 
farm  where  it  ought  to  be — highly  ranked  in 
American  activities  and  fully  sharing  the  highest 
good  fortune  of  American  life. 

"Becoming  associated  with  this  subject  are  the 
policies  of  irrigation  and  reclamation  so  essential 
to  agricultural  expansion,  and  the  continued  devel- 
opment of  the  great  and  wonderful  west." 

Mr.  Harding  pledges  federal  co-operation  with 
state  governments  In  building  and  Improving 
farms-to-market  roads  rather  than  national  high- 
ways, to  cheapen  and  facilitate  the  quick  shipment 
of  crops. 


r 


Sand  for  a  fire*  CO^y  of  Sana  Cor  Hardlnc's  address  In  which  he  discaases  at  length  present  da^ 

lirobleinfl  of  the  farmer. 

RKP1;BL.1CAN  national.  COMMITTBB,  Andltorlana  Hotel,  Chloago. 


Republican  National  Committee, 

Auditorium  Hotel,  Chicago,  111. 

Please  send  nie,  free  and  postpaid,  copy  of 
Senator  Harding's  Address  on  the  present  day 
problems  of  the  farmer. 


Name. 


Address. 


\ 
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Worth  While  Poultry  Suggestions 

F.  V.  L.  TURNER. 

To  the  average  farmer  capons  mean 
more  actually  than  appears  on  the  sur- 
face. Given  free  range,  after  caponiz- 
ing  time,  and  allowed  to  grow  until 
conditioning  time,  there  is  no  other 
form  of  chicken  that  than  can  produce 
the  same  profit;  corn  is  the  principal 
diet  for  these  meat  producers,  a  cereal 
most  available  and  cheapest  as  poultry 
food.  A  hundred  young  cockerels  can 
be  transformed  into  money  makers  in 
about  three  hours — the  resultant  profit 
is  threefold  the  broiler  profit. 


Look   up  the  capon   matter — it  will 
pay  big. 


Every  enterprising  egg  collector  sorts 
his  collections  before  shipping — sorting 
constitutes  the  bulk  of  his  profit. 
Brown  eggs,  of  one  size,  go  into  one 
crate  and  all  white  eggs  into  another — 
there  is  a  wide  margin  of  difference  be- 
tween the  prices  on  the  two  colors; 
obriously,  when  the  price  paid  for 
mixed  eggs  (lower,  always,  than  either 
white  or  browu)  is  figured  against  the 
price  of  brown  or  white,  the  producer 
can  estimate  his  losses.  Keep  one  breed 
or  variety  of  fowl  and  all  eggs  will  be 
the  same  color,  therefore  the  price  at 
which  they  are  sold  will  be  greater  for 
the  farmer. 


Make  up  your  mind  to  buy  an  incu- 
bator next  spring — order  it  early,  set  it 
early  and  you  will  get  early  returns. 


An  Incubator  bears  the  same  relation 
to  a  chicken  raiser  that  a  horse  or 
tractor  bears  to  ploiving. 

When  grit  for  the  poultry  is  pur- 
chased, only  grit  of  known  hardness 
should  be  employed;  always  the  great- 
er the  quantity  of  grit  found  in  the 
droppings  the  greater  the  evidence  of 
its  softness.  Hard  grit  is  slowly  void- 
ed, therefore  the  gizzard  is  made  to 
function  more  accurately,  and  every  or- 
gan of  the  hen,  in  consequence,  func- 
tions more  thoroughly.  L#ess  unassimi- 
lated  feed  is  thrown  oft  and  more  eggs 
result  from  perfectly  ground,  and 
therefore  assimilated  feed.  Naturally 
there  is  less  feed  required  where  all 
the  feed  is  digested — nearly  all  farm 
fowls,  except  where  hard  grit  is  pro- 
vided, are  wasteful  in  this  respect. 


When  pedigreed  males  are  used  the 
female  offspring  always  produce  more 
eggs. 


hen  that  lays  200  eggs  per  year  was 
produced  in  the  same  manner.  In-breed- 
ing is  the  quickest  sure  way  to  heavier 
production  and  should  be  followed  as 
closely  as  stamina  indicates  it  is  safe, 
usually  three  or  four  generations. 

Now  that  we  are  approaching  fall 
and  winter  poultry  ailments,  cull  close- 
ly for  the  weak;  throw  them  out  that 
they  may  not  contract  and  spread  dis- 
ease. Culling  is  said  to  be  an  art — it 
may  be,  but  it  is  not  difficult  of  achieve- 
ment if  we  retain  only  the  strong,  send- 
ing all  others  to  market. 


"Use  only  pure-bred  bulls"  is  identi- 
cal with  use  only  pedigreed  male  birds 
for  eggs. 


The  venemous  part  of  poultry  dis- 
eases can  best  be  combated  with  pre- 
ventive agents;  spray  often  with  a 
combination  insecticide  and  germicide. 
Disease  is  always  harder  to  cure  than 
to  prevent. 


Lime  Is  a  mighty  good  thing  to  sprin- 
kle about  the  hen  houses  and  yards. 


Selecting  and  MaturingPuUets 

(Concluded  from  page  266) 

to  normal,  since  such  heavy  feeding,  if 
long  continued,  is  likely  to  (iause  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  egg  organs  and 
thus  bring  matters  to  an  abrupt  end. 

Handling  the  fowls  while  on  roost 
is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  tell  how 
your  feeding  is  affecting  them.  Egg 
production  of  50  per  cent,  is  very  good, 
and  it  should  be  the  idea  to  maintain 
such  an  average  throughout  the  sea- 
son, rather  than  secure  spectacular 
spurts  of  production  at  the  expense  of 
a  future  continuous  egg  yield. 

Pennsylvania. 


"  When  you  buy  a  pedigreed  male  bird 
and  prove  his  worth  through  his  off- 
springs' productivity,  breed  him  back 
to  his  offspring  and  fix  egg  yields  In 
succeeding  generations.  In-breeding 
produced  the  heary  milker,  and,  so  far 
m»  history  goes,  the  egg  producer;  the 


Weakened  by  Rust 
Many  a  piece  of  farm  machinery  is 
broken  in  use,  at  a  busy  critical  period, 
because  the  part  has  become  weakened 
by  rust.  Nowadays  when  a  machine 
breaks  it  is  not  only  the  cost  of  re- 
placement to  be  considered,  but  the  ma- 
chine may  be  out  of  service  for  several 
days  or  weeks  because  the  dealer's 
stock  of  parts  is  lew,  and  completely 
out  of  some  items.  And  it  isn't  the 
dealer's  fault,  either,  in  most  cases.  He 
has  orders  in  for  short  Slock  parts,  but 
ordering  Is  one  thing  and  getting  or- 
ders filled  is  something  else,  as  all  ma- 
chinery dealers  and  their  customers 
know  to  their  sorrow. 

All  farm  machinery  should  be  kept 
painted.  Reduce  breakage  to  the  mini- 
mum. Parts  will  break  often  enough 
when  machines  are  handled  with  the 
utmost  care,  but  just  now  when  re- 
placements are  so  expensive  and  so 
difficult  to  get  promptly  regardless  of 
price,  the  least  the  farmer  can  do  is  to 
guard  against  this  unnecessary  weak- 
ening of  essential  equipment,  by  al- 
lowing rust  to  set  in  on  It,  Fortunate- 
ly paint  isn't  scarce.  It  takes  very  lit- 
tle time  to  apply  it  and  the  cost  is 
nothing  compared  to  the  loss  of  sev- 
eral days  use  of  an  important  machine 
at  a  critical  period. 


Timber  from  Dc^ad  Trees  is  Not 
Always  Inferior 

Prejudice  exists  in  certain  quarters 
against  the  use  of  timber  cut  from  dead 
trees,  and  some  purchase  specifications 
insist  that  only  timber  cut  from  live 
trees  will  be  acceptable.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  when  sound  dead  trees  are 
sawed  into  lumber,  and  the  weathered 
or  charred  outside  is  cut  away,  there  is 
no  method  known,  says  the  Forest 
Products-Laboratory,  Madison,  Wis.,  by 
which  the  lumber  can  be  distinguished 
from  that  cut  from  live  trees,  except 
that  the  lumber  from  dead  trees  may 
^e  partly  seasoned  when  sawed. 

All  the  information  available  at  the 
laboratory  indicates  that  timber  cut 
from  insect  or  fire  killed  trees  is  just 
as  good  for  any  structural  purpose  as 
that  cut  from  live  trees  of  similar  qual- 
ity, providing  the  wood  has  not  been 
subsequently  injured  by  decay  or  badly 
infested  by  wood  boring  insects;  and  in 
time  the  heartwood  also  will  be  simi- 
larly affected.  The  same  thing  is  true 
of  logs  cut  from  live  trees  and  not  prop- 
erly cared  for.  Until  the  wood  becomes 
affected  by  these  destructive  agents, 
dead  tree  wood  should  be  just  as  strong 
and  just  as  durable  as  sound  live  tree 
wood. 

In  considering  the  subject  It  is  irseful 
to  remember  that  the  heartwood  of  a 
living  tree  is  entirely  dead,  and  in  the 
sapwood  only  a  comparatively  few  cells 
are  living.  Most  of  the  wood  cut  from 
trees  is  dead,  therefore,  regardless  of 
whether  the  tree  Itself  is  living  or  not. 
Such  being  the  case,  purchase  specifics^ 
tions,  instead  of  providing  that  ma- 
terial must  not  be  from  dead  trees, 
should  state  that  material  showing  evi- 
dence of  decay  or  insect  Infestation  ex- 
ceeding a  specified  limit  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted. 


Pick  Seed  Corn  in  the  Field     . 

The  best  way  to  select  seed  com  is 
from  the  standing  stalks.  Why?  Be- 
cause we  can  choose  ears  from  plants 
which  have  produced  well  in  competi- 
tion with  neighboring  plants.  After 
the  corn  is  cut  we  cannot  tell  how  it 
grew.  This  is  the  reason  why  some  of 
the  best  seed  corn  growers  go  through, 
their  fields  as  soon  as  the  ears  .are  ripe 
and  hard  and  before  heavy  frosts  or 
autumn  rains  injure  the  corn  to  pick 
out  their  seed  for  next  year.  Some 
men  mark  the  selected  stalks,  but  do 
not  cut  them  until  after  the  field  la 
cut.  Others  husk  the  selected  ears  be- 
fore cutting  and  hang  them  up  at  once 
in  a  place  where  they  will  dry  quickly. 

The  characteristics  to  keep  in  mind 
In  selecting  corn  In  the  field  are:  A 
sturdy,  upright  stalk  of  medium  height 
and  thickness,  with  short  joints,  and 
broad  leaves  carried  well  down,  which 
stands  in  an  average  hill  on  average 
soil;  an  ear  well  matured  and  low  set, 
of  fair  size,  with  straight  rows  and 
fairly  well  covered  tip,  with  deep,  uni- 
form grains,  having  a  medium  sized 
cob,  a  rather  small  butt,  and  a  husk 
protecting  the  tip;  the  ear  hanging 
over  so  as  to  shed  the  rain.  Although 
some  strains  of  corn  have  been  devel- 
oped that  tend  to  produce  two  ears  to 
the  stalk,  one  good  ear  is  all  we  should 
expect  where  the  stand  is  thick  enough. 
It  Is  much  better  to  obtain  one  good 
ear  than  two  nubbins. 

Anyone  who  takes  an  interest  and 
pride  in  his  corn  will  find  profit  and 
satisfaction  in  field  selection,  especial- 
ly if  it  is  followed  up  for  several  years. 


A  Chance  for  a  Marketing  Job 
Some  of  our  readers  may  be  interest- 
ed In  the  fact  that  the  U.  S.  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission  Is  announcing  open 
competitive  examinations  for  two  posi- 
tions In  the  Bureau  of  Markets.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  these  being:  "In- 
vestigator In  Marketing  Fruits  and 
Vegetables"  (salary  $1800  to  $2760  per 
year),  and  "Assistant  in  Marketing 
Fruits  and  Vegetables"  (salary  $1200 
to  $1800  per  year).  Full  information 
concerning  requirements  for  both  posi- 
tions is  contained  in  Circular  No.  493, 
which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  Washington,  D,  C, 
Applicants  should  also  ask  for  Form 
No,  2118,  and  state  the  title  of  the  ex- 
amination desired. 


Plenty  of  Fertility  Lessens 
Fly  Danger 

That  farmers  will  profit  by  making 
the  best  use  of  their  farm  manure  in 
growing  wheat  is  pointed  out  by  soil 
fertility  officials  at  the  Ohio  Experi- 
ment Station. 

An  experiment  covering  21  years  of 
time.  In  which  8  tons  of  fresh  manure 
and  320  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  has 
been  applied  to  the  corn  crop,  the  corn 
being  followed  by  wheat  without  any 
further  treatment,  has  resulted  in  an 
average  production  of  66  bushels  of 
corn  per  acre,  followed  by  28  bushels 
of  wheat. 

The  best  results  are  secured  when 
the  manure  Is  hauled  directly  from  the 
stables  and  spread  upon  the  fields. 
Where  8  tons  of  common  yard  manure 
has  been  applied  directly  to  wheat  the 
yield  has  been  24  bushels  per  acre. 

Good  results  are  also  secured  in  top- 
dressing  the  fields  during  the  winter 
time,  at  the  rate  of  4  to  6  tons  per 
acre,  and  if  it  is  Impossible  to  spread 
manure  upon  the  land  before  plowing 
for  wheat,  the  manure  may  be  applied 
during  the  winter. 

By  using  heavy  applications  of  ma- 
nure and  acid  phosphate  it  Is  possible 
to  feed  the  wheat  crop  In  such  a  way 
as  to  lessen  the  danger  from  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Hessian  fly. 


How   about   that  high  stool   in   the 
kitchen? 


Auto  Owners 

WAMTEDI 

To  introduce  the  best  auto- 
mobile tires  in  the  world. 
Made  under  our  new  and  ex- 
clusive Internal  Hydraulic 
Expansion  Pnocessthat  elimi- 
nates Blow-Chit— btooe-BnuM — 
Ri-  C«t  and  enables  us  to  sell 
our  tires  under  a 

10,000  MILE 
GUARANTEE 

We  want  ui  tLgtat  in  every 
community  to  use  and  intro- 
duce these  wonderful  tires  at 
our  astonishingly  low  prices 
to  all  motorcar  owners. 

FREETIRESfforYOUROWNCAR 

to  a  representative  in  each  community. 
Write  for  booklet  fully  describing  this  new 
process  and  explaining  our  amazmg  intro- 
ductory offer  to  owner  agents. 

Hydro-United  Tire  Co. 

OePT.  3  PHILADELPHIA.  PAi 

L I V  E^6  ULT  R  Y 

Hay  and  all  farm  prodiirta  wanted.  Daily  demand  at 

Kuod  niRPC  A  QDfl  '•^'^'•^  ^-  iron!  Htrpct. 
prices.    UIDDO  Ob  Dnllit   PhUadelphla.  Eat.  1M4 

CI^D  CAI  C  ^»  ▼•rietiM  of  Rocks.  Reds, 
rVJIV  OJr\LtCt  Wyandotte*.  Mlnorcan.  Ham- 
burga.  Anconan,  OrpiUKtoDR,  lAnKshans.  Brahmat, 
Leghorna.ADdMliiBla^.  turkoyg.  durlct  geene.  guineas. 
Prices  low.  Ralph  H.  Raby.  L,oadonTill«.  O. 

QA  RmrpnC    poultry,  egga.  baby  chicks,  pigeons, 
9V  UWkWiWiUtJ    dogs,      parrots,     ferrets,      Belgian 
Hares,  harnain  list  free;  6a page  book  20  rents. 
R«irfff.v*«  l»oal«r.T  Farm,  Telford,  P«. 


So  few  birds  are  harmful  that  when 
one  has  doubts,  It  is  better  to  protect 
them  all. 
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Wnat  Roofing  Shall  I  Use— and  Why? 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

W*  pay  |2.M  for  the  beat,  fl.OO  (or  tbc  next  b«at  and  60  c«du  for  each  oUiar  artida  publiakad  in  oar  Ex- 
pcrieace  Pool.  All  our  readers  are  invited  to  contTlbnte«helr  axperlence  on  tbe  topic  ander  dUcusaion  and 
suggest  subjects  for  future  discussion.    ConutbuUons  must  reacb  us  Vk  dsprs  before  daU  of  issue. 


Topic  No.  1301,  Oct.  15.— What  Is  your 
favorite  breed  df  .swine  amd  why?  Do  you 
prefer  pure-breds  or  uradesV  Why?  Tlease 
remember  that  this  Is  an  rj-ptrir/icr  p<.oi 
— not  nn  examination  in  theuretiral  ani- 
mal husbandry — and  limit  yourself  to  a 
^tatement  of  your  own  experience  or  that 
which  has  come  under  your  personal  ob- 
servation. 

Tone  No.  1302,  Nov.  1. — At  least  the 
boarder  hen  is  gettinfr  what  is  coming  to 
her.  The  great  trouble  is  most  farmers 
and  farm  women  are  unable  to  detect  the 
non-producer  despite  the  fact  that  she  car- 
ries many  unmistakable  signs  to  the  ex- 
perienced culler.  If  you  have  had  experi- 
ence in  culling  out  the  boarder  hen,  pass 
It  along,  giving  us  your  successes  and 
failures. 


W.  H.  B.,  Flora  Dale,  Pa.— The  roof- 
ing of  the  many  buildjngs  needed  on 
the  farm  is  a  most  serious  proposition. 
The  first  consideration,  of  course,  is 
durability,  and  for  all  large  and  perma- 
nent buildings  slate  seems  to  be  the 
best  material.  But  it  requires  care  and 
skill  In  laying,  else  snow  will  drift  In. 
Under  sheathing  with  building  paper 
bas  not  been  very  satisfactory.  The 
upper  courses  and  the  sides  and  eaves 
bhould  be  nailed  with  No.  8  nails,  If 
soft  wood  lathing  is  used,  to  prevent 
the  wind  from  tearing  them  off.  Lead 
washers  should  be  used  with  all  ex- 
posed nails.  The  greatest  objection  to 
slate  and  metallic  roofs  is  that,  unless 
sheathed,  the  attics  are  so  hot  in  sum- 
mer. Good  heavy  tin  will  last,  in  val- 
leys, about  as  long  as  the  ordinary 
shingle  roof,  but  with  slate  or  tile  It  Is 
true  economy  to  use  copper,  as  the  re- 
pair of  valleys  Is  difficult  and  expensive. 

Good,  smooth-sawed  chestnut  shin- 
gles— about  the  only  shingles  available 
here — will  last  from  20  to  25  years,  but 
the  price  has  advanced  from  $5  to  $8 
per  thousand.  These  average  4  inches 
wide  and  are  laid  7  inched  to  the  weath- 
er, so  a  thousand  will  cover  about  one 
square.  On  account  of  the  acid,  it  is 
best  to  use  cut  nails  In  all  chestnut 
wood,  as  the  steel  nails  corrode  much 
sooner.  Some  redwood  and  cypress 
shingles  are  shipped  In  for  special  pur- 
poses, but  even  If  they  do  "last  forever,* 
and  a  day  longer,"  they  are  too  expens- 
ive for  ordinary  use. 

We  have  used  tarred  paper  for 
chicken  houses  and  sheds,  but  found 
that  unless  laid  on  matched  boards,  the 
wind,  entering  at  windows  and  doors, 
soon  shredded  it. 

We  used  metallic  roofing  on  small 
buildings  only.  It  can  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage where  sufficient  pitch  for  shin- 
gles is  not  availabl  ?.  But  moisture  will 
condense  in  drops  on  the  under  side 
and  form  a  little  rust,  then  a  little 
more  moisture  and  a  little  more  rust, 
and  in  time  the  roof  Is  full  of  holes 
from  below.  When  laid  on  building 
paper  it  lasted  longer.  We  painted  the 
under  side  with  a  metallic  paint,  but 
in  time  the  paint  checked.  We  could 
not  keep  the  moisture  from  getting  In 
at  the  eaves.  But  as  we  used  the  cheap- 
er grades  our  experience  may  not  be 
valuable.  A  shed  covered  with  No.  1 
material,  where  we  could  not  use  shin- 
gles, seems  to  give  good  service.  Zinc 
used  in  valleys  corroded  out  sooner 
than  tin. 


holes  knocked  In  it,  by  hailstones,  in  a 
short  time.  It  has  got  so  bad  now  that 
it  will  have  to  be  replaced  by  a  new 
roof.  At  present  prices  of  lumber  and 
material  I  doubt  whether  the  prepared 
roofing  is  an  economy,  though  it  does 
not  cost  so  much  as  more  lasting  roof- 
ings, since  the  building  must  be 
sheathed  solidly  with  boards  before  the 
roofing  is  put  on. 

Cut  shingles  and  sawed  shingles  do 
not  last  nearly  so  well  as  the  old 
shaved  shingles.  Another  fault  of  the 
prepared  roofing,  and  also  of  sheet-iron 
roofing,  I  notice  that  they  are  often 
damaged  by  winds.  In  looking  over  the 
school  houses  of  our  district  last  year, 
I  noticed  that  the  galvanized  roofing 
which  had  been  on  seven  or  eight  years 
was  rusting  pretty  badly,  and  one 
house  had  the  roof  badly  damaged  by 
wind.  A  shingle  roof  on  one  school 
house  had  to  be  replaced  last  year.  The 
roof  had  been  put  on  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  We  have  no  metal  roofs 
that  are  that  old  yet. 


feet,  and  the  laps  continue  to  leak 
every  rainstorm  with  high  wind,  de- 
spite the  fact  we  have  given  seams  sev- 
eral applications  of  roofing  cement.  On 
the  other  buildings  we  ran  the  sheets 
lengthwise  and  experienced  no  trouble 
with  leaks.  Slate,  due  to  its  heat-hold- 
ing qualities,  is  unsuited  to  farm  build- 
ings. My  experience  in  roofing  mar 
terials  for  farm  buildings  is  that  true 
economy  lies  in  longevity  of  roof,  pro- 
viding, of  course,  all  roofing  materials 
considered  afford  perfect  weather  pro- 
tection. I  don't  believe  first  cost  of  a 
roofing  material  should  be  a  serious 
consideration.  The  Idea  is  perfect  pro- 
tection for  all  time.  It  is  unpleasant 
to  feel  that  this,  that  or  some  other  roof 
about  the  farm  is  going  to  the  bad  and 
must  soon  be  replaced.  F\irthermore, 
a  cheap  roof  requires  replacing  fre- 
quently and  ere  long  the  labor  bill 
alone  will  purchase  a  roof  that  will  last 
a  lifetime.  While  a  good  grade  of  gal- 
vanized steel  Is  my  favorite  for  farm 
buildings,  I  believe  heavy  asphalt, 
guaranteed  for,  say,  fifteen  years,  is 
well  worth  considering  when  labor  can- 
not be  well  had  for  laying  steel,  and 
the  fact  that  paper  for  heat-breaking 
purposes  is  outrageously  high  or  can- 
not be  had  at  all. 


IC  Vni  I  W  A  NT    ♦<>  •«"  o'  exchange  your 
■  r     »\J\J    TT/^l^l      propertv  write  m^ 
John  J.  Blatk.  llMh  Hireet.  Chippewa  Tails.  WMs. 


A.  J.  L.,  Albion,  W.  Va.— The  roof- 
ing used  in  this  part' of  the  country 
for  farm  buildings,  up  to  about  fifteen 
years  ago,  was  usually  either  shingles 
or  else  boards  split  from  nice  white 
oak.  The  shingles  were  usually  split 
from  chestnut  timber  and  shaved  by 
hand.  This  kind  of  shingle  roof  would 
last  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years. 
The  oak  board  roof  would  last  about 
half  as  long. 

Then  the  galvanized  sheet-Iron  roof 
was  tried  and  this  roof  does  fairly  well, 
but  it  must  be  painted  occasionally  or 
else  it  will  rust  out. 

I  pnt  prepared  roofing  on  my  house 
about  eight  years  ago.    This  roofing  got 


W.  A.  G.,  Vincennes,  Ind. — As  roof- 
ing for  farm  buildings  In  this  portion 
of  the  country,  beginning  with  uneven 
oak  boards  and  shaved  shingles  made 
from  large  poplar  trees,  we  have  tried 
to  keep  pace  with  all  such  roofings  as 
have  been  substituted  in  their  place. 

For  a  number  of  years  metal  roofing 
was  very  popular  and  quite  good  and 
durable,  especially  so  when  kept  well 
painted.  Since  the  great  advance  in 
steel,  metal  roofing,  both  the  ordinary 
sheet-iron  and  the  galvanized  product, 
we  have  now  resorted  to  paper  or  felt 
roofing.  Considering  the  durability 
and  reasonable  cost  of  paper  or  felt 
roofings,  WR  now  use  them  in  prefer- 
ence to  anything  else  on  the  mark^. 
When  coated  about  once  in  two  years 
with  a  cheap  mineral  paint,  or  coal  tar, 
such  roofs  last  and  give  good  service 
for  a  number  of  years.  There  Is  no 
expensive  carpenter  or  metal  roofer 
when  such  material  Is  used.  Anyone 
can  put  on  roofing  from  the  rolls  of 
material. 

The  galvanized  sheet  metal  Is  really 
the  best  roof  for  farm  buildings  when 
cheap,  like  it  was  before  the  war. 
When  steel  comes  down  to  a  normal 
price  we  will  use  It  again.  Wood  shin- 
gles will  never  be  used  again.  They 
arc  bound  to  be  high  in  price,  and  the 
quality  of  the  wood  is  poor.  The  best 
farm  buildings  here  now  are  covered 
with  the  paper  or  fiber  wool  roofing  and 
good  satisfaction  Is  given.  That  kind 
of  roofing  will  always  be  cheap,  and  as 
the  years  pass  the  quality  is  going  to 
Improve. 

C.  C.  C,  Jr.,  Penn  Laird,  Va. — On 
our  farm  buildings.  Including  dwelling 
house,  we  have  no  less  than  three  roof- 
ing materials.  Including  slate,  galvan- 
ized steel  and  asphalt.  Our  theory  has 
long  been,  "No  building  Is  better  than 
Its  roof."  A  building  for  any  purpose 
on  the  farm.  It  matters  not  what, 
should  be  erected  for  permanency. 
Since  no  building  is  better  than  Its 
roof,  there  Is  no  argument  In  favor  of 
a  poor,  cheap  roof  for  any  purpose 
whatever.  In  building  a  new  barn 
some  years  ago  we  hit  upon  a  plan  In 
laying  our  galvanized  steel  roofing  that 
almost  entirely  eliminates  heat  deflec- 
tion within  the  building,  our  only  for- 
mer objection  to  galvanized  steel  for 
farm  buildings.  We  underlaid  this  roof 
with  a  heavy  roofing  paper  with  most 
gratifying  results.  Last  spring,  being 
unable  to  get  heavj-  roofing  paper,  we 
replaced  several  old  shingle  roofs  with 
asphalt,  using  the  heavy  grade  and  lay- 
ing It  on  solid  sheeting.  Generally 
speaking,  we  are  pleased  with  this  roof- 
ing, but  will  never  again  run  the  sheets 
up  and  down  roof.  We  did  this  on  our 
first  Job,  a  hay  bam  measuring  24x60 


J.  W.  R.,  Carbondale,  W.  Va.— The 
subject  of  roofing  appeals  to  me  as  one 
of    the    vital    problems    on    the    farm. 
There  are  millions  of  dollars  lost  each 
year  to  the  farmer  by  using  poor  roof- 
ing materials  and  by  putting  the  roofs 
on  bad  surfaces.    I  was  20  years  finding 
this  out  and  it  cost  me  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars.    I  will  not  attempt  to  name  the 
best   roofing,  because  there  are  many 
kinds  that  will  give  satisfaction  If  they 
are  put  on  properly,  bift  there  is  the 
rub.     I  use  3-ply  Rubberold,  but  where 
I  made  the  mistake  was  by  putting  It 
on  rough  board  sheathing.     When  this 
Is  done  you  will  do  well  to  get  one-half 
the  service  you  would  get  if  the  sheath- 
ing were  matched  and  planed.     I  have 
Rubberoid   roofing  put  on   planed  and 
matched    sheathing    which     has    been 
there  thirteen  years  and  It  Is  as  good  as 
gold  yet.     I  have  given  those  roofs  a 
coating    of    coal    tar    once    every    two 
years.      For   the   average   farm   build- 
ings, such  as  barns,  etc.,  I  think  that 
the  3-ply  roofings  made  of  rubber,  etc.. 
are  the  most  economical  that  anyone 
can  put  on. 

J.  N.  G.,  Vicksburg,  Pa. — The  ques- 
tion of  roofing  is  a  serious  one  for  an 
owner  of  buildings,  and  what  kind  to 
use  or  buy  Is  one  which  needs  careful 
consideration.  Our  roofs  had  all  been 
of  white  pine  and  chestnut  shingles 
24  Inches  long,  which  lasted  30  and  20 
years  In  the  order  named.  But  It  Is 
Impossible  to  get  good  white  pine  shin- 
gles any  more,  and  chestnut  shingles 
are  not  plentiful,  nor  are  they  desira- 
ble for  a  house  roof,  on  account  of  dis- 
coloring the  rain  water.  But  we  have 
had  some  roofing  done  with  18-lnch 
shingles,  which  make  a  good  roof,  only 
one  must  re-lath  the  buildings.  As  they 
are  sawed  wide  and  are  dried,  they  are 
easy  to  handle  and  are  put  on  rapidly. 

We  have  used  the  corrugated  and  fiat 
iron  or  lap  seam  roofings,  which  are 
easily  put  on  without  changing  lath. 
But  thr-y  are  warm  to  mow  hay  or 
grain  under  In  the  summer,  and  make 
a  great  noise  In  stormy  weather.  Then, 
too,  they  should  be  painted  every  few 
years  to  keen  them  from  rusting,  and 
they  are  liable  to  leak  at  any  time  and 
are  not  easy  to  repair. 

Slate  makes  a  good  roof,  but  It  Is 
heavy,  hard  to  repair  and  needs,  or 
should  have,  a  sheathed  roof  on  which 
to  be  laid,  with  some  kind  of  padding  In 
addition. 

The  asbestos  or  cement  shingle  roof- 
ing makes  a  very  attractive,  and  also  a 
durable  roof,  which  also  should  l>e 
sheathed  to  make  a  good  job.  Since 
they  do  not  make  such  a  hot  room  to 
live  In  or  work  under,  and  are  fire- 
proof. It  looks  as  though  they  would 
come  into  greater  use,  and  on  account 
of  their  durability  also. 

J?  TT.,  LaFargeville,  N.  Y. — 1  have 
used  shingles  when  the  roof  was  not 
too    flat   for   them,    and   have   always 


found  them  to  make  a  good  roof  when 
a  good  grade  of  shingles  was  used  and 
they  were  properly  put  on  and  well 
nailed.  On  nearly  flat  roofs  I  have  used 
several  kinds  of  felt,  or  ready  rooflng, 
and  this  hay  given  good  satisfaction,  I 
suppose  largely  because  I  have  been 
careful  to  get  a  good  grade,  and  to  ap- 
ply It  properly  over  a  suitable  surface, 
and  then  give  it  some  care  when 
needed. 

The  proper  application  and  care  are' 
quite  important;  of  course,  we  cannot 
make  a  good,  durable  roof  out  of  poor 
material,  but  one  can  get  poor  results 
from  good  roofing  if  It  Is  not  well  put 
on  over  a  good,  smooth  surface.  It  is 
better  to  have  the  boards  planed  and 
matched,  but  rough  lumber  can  be  used 
if  it  is  of  even  thickness  and  is  straight 
so  that  there  are  no  large  cracks.  The 
roofing  should  not  be  walked  on  more 
than  necessary,  and  the  cement  and 
nails  should  be  used  as^  directed;  it 
may  be  that  more  nails  than  are  fur- 
nished will  be  needed.  Most  of  this 
roofing  needs  a  coat  of  paint  every  few 
years  to  keep  It  In  good  condition. 

The  most  satisfactory  roof  for  a 
house  that  I  know  of,  is  one  of  stamped 
steel  shingles  10x14.  This  was  put  on 
something  over  30  years  ago  and  is 
still  in  good  condition.  It  was  gal- 
vanized, and  while  It  has  turned  dark. 
It  has  not  rusted. 

The  nearest  I  have  come  to  a  failure 
In  roofing  was  to  use  poor  shingles,  or 
use  them  on  a  roof  that  was  too  fiat 
for  them,  and  the  most  frequent  trou- 
ble in  this  section  is  to  use  a  cheap 
roll  roofing,  not  well  put  on,  and  then 
not  give  it  any  attention  after  It  Is  on, 
and  in  a  few  years  it  blows  away. 


Stout  women  and  large  plaids,  bright 
colors  and  shiny  materials  are  not  af- 
finities. "  I 


A  Roof  That   ResisU   Rust! 

Deftes  the  weather,  "needs  no  paint,'  lasts  % 
lifetime  without  repairs.  When  you  build, 
or  re-Hlieathe  tise 

HAMPTON  METAL 

Aa  Indestructible.  corroslon-reeletinK  metal,  witb  a 
Burface  you  don't  have  to  cover  with  protectlra 
paint.  Hampton  Metal,  ourexcluBlve  product,  carries 
our  guarantee  an  represented  or  money  back.  Long 
use  proves  it  the  most  enduring  building  metal  mads. 

HAMPTON  SHEATHING  STYLES : 


kdsd,   Corrufatsd 


Clap-board.    Plain  Brick    sliding.   Kock-fac«   Sloas. 

Rock-face   Brick,    Three-lBch    Bsatf"     "" " 

IH  to.  and  2>,  in. 

HAMPTON  ROOFING  STYLES  i 

Pressed  Htanding  Seam,  Rolled  Cap  Rooflng.  %  V. 
Crimp.  3  V.  Crimp,  Corrugated  lli  In.  and  2)t  In. 
The  Hampton  Brand  U  on  mrmrr  ahcat. 

Nall!<  and  lead  v\aH)i(>rs  furnished.  Delivery  prepaid 
to  neareflt  R.  K.  SUtion.  Bbipmentn  made  twenty- 
four  hours  after  receipt  of  order. 

Frm*  Illaatratmd  Book,  StyUa  and  Prices. 

We  are  manufacturers:  dsalloi  dlract  with  us  you 

savs  time  and  money. 

Send  drawing  marked  with  stcea  of  building. 

PENN  METAL  COMPANY.  Ltd. 
Offices  «  ractsnr.  SilO-M  WkarlM  M..  PIUU4cl»Ua. 


**!!••"  Clatter  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp.  Corm- 

frated.  Standing  Seam.  Paintejl  or  Galvaniced  Roof  • 
ngr*.  Sidings.  Wallboard.  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  jrou 
at  Kock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.^  Positively  grsatsst 
offer  ever  made. 

Edwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

east  less:  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.    No  paintins 
orrepairs.  Guaranteed  rot.  tire.  rust,  lightningproos. 

Free  Roofinf  Beek 

Get  our   wonderfolly 

low  prices   and   fro* 

samples.  Ws  sell  direct 

to  yoa  and  save  you  all 

lii*between  dealer's 

Ask  tor 


LOW  PnCCO  6ARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready>Made 
Fir*-Proof8t«el  Garages.  Set 
ly  plaee.  Send  postal  for 
Book^  Ibowinj:  styles. 

U:«H.i»8«  Ms  iU  OaataMa.  t. 


i 


Samples  ^ 

Roofing  Book 
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Tkis  u  tk«  farai  wenMn'a  own  dapartmont— ^or  th«in  and  by  them.  It  U  davoted  to  the  dUcnMion 
of  topics  of  everyday  interest  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.  The  Practical  Farmer  mTite»— 
aadleapecU— you  not  only  to  write  your  experience*  on  the  topic*  under  diacuuion  but  aUo  to 
propoae  topics  for  future  di»cu**ion*.  The  be*t  letter  pubii*hed  herein  each  issue  wiU  be  awaked 
a  prise  of  one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cents.  Address 
WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


October  15. — Rugs  and  carpets.  Give  us 
the  benefit  of  your  experience  in  making 
and  buying  flot.r  coverings ;  also  practical 
suggestions  for  saving  them  In  service  and 
repairing  them.  Kugs  and  carpets  are 
very  expensive  these  days,  so  let's  make 
this  a  really  helpful  exchange  in  economi- 
cal hints. 


November  1. — The  play  room  and  playthings 

ft>r    small    children.      What    toys    can    be 

made    at    home?      What    games    entertain 

your  little  ones  most? 

C«t  your  contribution  in  marly.  If  it  dooa  not 

r*aeh  ua  at  least  IS  day*  beforo  thm  datm  of 

i»9um,  it  will  6e  too  latm.  ^ 


How  I  Try  to  Keep  My  Family  Healthy 


Mrs.  C.  S.  F.,  Louisville,  Ky.— First 
of  all,  as  cleanliness  is  next  to  Godli- 
ness, and  chief  factor  in  the  matter  of 
health,  I  keep  the  home  and  surround- 
ings as  clean  as  time  and  strength  will 
permit.  I  cannot  find  time  to  do  some 
little  things  along  this  line  that  1  would 
like  to  do,  and  even  if  I  could  find  the 
time  there  is  a  near  limit  to  my 
strength;  but  1  do  my  best  and  angels 
can  do  no  better.  But  I  can  have  as 
much  fresh  air  and  sunshine  as  anyone 
else,  and  I  make  it  a -point  to  admit  as 
much  of  both  of  these  life-giving  forces 
into  the  home  as  possible.  Both  are  ab- 
solutely essential  to  the  health  of  every 
human  being,  both  are  free  for  the  ac- 
ceptance and  it  only  takes  opening  the 
windows,  doors  and  shutters,  raising 
shades  and  drawing  back  the  curtains 
to  accept  these  free  gifts  of  God. 

Besides  keeping  the  home  in  as  clean 
and  sanitary  condition  as  possible,  I  ex- 
ercise my  influence  to  lead  each  mem- 
ber of  the  family  to  keep  their  bodies 
clean  and  I  insist  en  clothes  being  re- 
moved from  the  bodies  before  they  are 
badly  soiled.  My  little  three-year-old 
daughter  (the  only  little  one  in  the 
family)  gets  exceedingly  dirty  some- 
times, but  as  one  writer  says,  "it's  clean 
dirt,"  and  readily  washes  off  in  the 
dally  bath  I  give  her.  Next  to  cleanli- 
ness and  hygiene  comes  food  and  drink. 
Pure,  fresh  water  and  good,  wholesome 
foods  well  prepared,  are  wonderful  aids 
to  health.  My  family  get  plenty  of 
wholesome  vegetables,  fruits,  meats, 
etc.,  prepared  in  a  simple,  wholesome 
manner,  and  never  do  they  suffer  from 
indigestion  brought  on  by  an  over-sup- 
ply of  rich  pastry,  puddings,  etc. 

One  thing  I've  learned  (by  bitter  ex- 
perience), nor  shall  I  soon  forget,  when 
a  case  of  illness  in  the  family  is  be- 
yond my  knowledge  of  what  to  do  for 
It  or  relieve  tho  patient,  it  is  time  to 
call  the  doctor.  There  was  a  case  of 
serious  illness  in  the  family  some 
months  ago  which  I  firmly  believe 
mi&ht  have  been  prevented  had  the  doc- 
tor been  called  two  or  three  days  earli- 
er than  he  was.  As  it  was,  the  life  of 
the  patient  was  despaired  of  for  some 
time,  and  we  have  never  ceased  from 
that  day  to  this  to  pay  out  money  for 
medicine  and  doctor's  bills  as  a  result 
of  the  after  effects  of  the  disease.  My 
motto  is,  "Call  the  doctor  In  time." 

Mrs.  C.  J.  L.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. — 
Preaching  and  practicing  fresh  air  and 
sunshine  and  proper  food.  The  proper 
food  requires  some  study  and  skill,  for 
food  acts  as  fuel  for  the  body,  it  builds 
body  Ussue,  repairs  waste  and  assists 
in  certain  life  processes.  Experts  have 
determined  we  need  3000  calories  a  day, 
and  It  takes  brains,  as  well  as  brawn, 
to  feed  the  human  machine  properly. 
We  need  one  and  a  quarter  pounds  of 
vegetables  and  fruits  a  day.  It  does 
not  pay  in  the  long  run  to  get  what  is 
easiest  or  cheapest. 

Food  can  be  divided  into  groups. 
First,  vegetables  and  fruits;  second, 
meat,  eggs,  cheese,  milk  and  nuts; 
third,  cereals  and  cereal  products; 
fourth,  sugnr,  jellies,  jam  and  honey; 
fifth,  butter  and  butter  substitutes  and 
fats  of  meat. 

A  properly  balanced  meal  would 
probably  contain  LOO  calories  of  No.  1, 
200  of  No.  2,  300  of  No.  3,  100  of  No.  4, 
and  200  of  No.  5.  If  more  calories  were 
used  for  dinner,  less  could  be  used  for 


breakfast  or  supper.  Too  many  people 
let  their  appetites  govern  their  eating, 
instead  of  using  scientific  sense. 

The  automobili.st  knows  if  the  car- 
buretor of  his  car  is  fiooded  with  gaso- 
line there  is  trouble;  but  the  average 
human  being  seems  to  think  he  can 
fiood  his  system  with  all  kinds  of  stuff 
and  at  any  old  time  and  not  have  any 
trouble.  The  wisest  plan  is  three  meals 
a  day  for  an  active  person,  and  yet  look 
at  the  'l)eople  who  have  po  respect  for 
their  digestive  apparatus  and  start  it 
to  working  or  overworking  every  time 
they  see  something  attractive  to  the 
appetite. 

Digestion  begins  in  the  mouth  by  the 
action  of  the  saliva  on  starch.  This 
action  continues  in  the  stomach;  at  the 
same  time  the  action  of  the  walls  of 
the  stomach  grinds  and  mixes  the  food 
with  the  gastric  juices.  In  the  stomach 
the  gastricv  juice  acts  on  protein. 
In  the  Intestlns  the  pancreatic 
juice  acts  on  protein,  carbohy- 
drates (starch  and  sugar)  and  fat. 
The  fat  is  absorbed  by  the  walls  of  the 
intestines.  Proteins  and  carbohydrates 
are  broken  up  into  simpler  compounds 
and  enter  the  blood. 

We  do  not  appreciate  the  wonderful 
works  of  nature  until  we  break  nature's 
laws  to  the  extent  that  we  have  to  pay 
the  penalty  in  suffering  of  some  kind. 

Mrs.  H.  B.,  Hepburnville,  Pa. — 
My  family  consists  of  my  husband,  our 
two  children,  a  boy  of  three  and  a  girl 
of  18  months,  and  myself.  Our  chil- 
dren certainly  are  the  picture  of  health 
and  many  people  remark  what  rosy 
cheeks  they  have.  ' 

I  have  always  tried  to  be  careful 
what  I  gave  the  children  to  eat.  I  did 
not  follow  any  particular  set  of  rules, 
but  gave  them  their  bottle  of  cow's 
milk  and  other  nourishment  according 
to  the  physician's  orders.  Of  course, 
the  first  year  I  gave  them  very  little 
except  milk,  as  we  had  plenty  of  It, 
and  they  seemed  perfectly  satisfied  on  lb. 
After  that  I  gradually  Increased  their 
diet,  until  now  I  allow  them  both  to 
eat  almost  any  kind  of  cooked  vegeta- 
bles and  many  other  easily  digested 
foods.  Of  course,  we  still  give  them 
milk  at  meal  times  and  also  between. 
Eggs  and  puddings  made  with  milk 
and  eggs  are  also  relished  by  children, 
and  grown-ups  as  well. 

Next  In  importance  to  the  diet  Is  the 
need  of  fresh  air.  We  sleep  with  our 
windows  open  throughout  the  entire 
year,  and  have  never  found  the  night 
air  to  hurt  us  at  all.  The  windows  in 
the  children's  room  are  open  wide  all 
summer,  and  opened  from  the  top,  or  If 
too  cold  the  door  Is  opened  and  fresh 
air  allowed  to  come  in  from  an  adjoin- 
ing room,  <n  the  winter.  The  childrei\ 
fairly  live  out  of  doors  this  summer. 
They  have  a  aand  pile  In  which  they 
play  for  hours  at  a  time.  Of  course, 
they  get  dirty  In  It,  but  water  Is  cheap 
and  the  cost  of  soap  Is  nothing  com- 
pared to  a  bottle  of  medicine.  It  is 
very  little  of  the  latter  that  has  been 
used  In  our  house  since  we  have  been 
keeping  house,  although  I  know  of  a 
great  many  people  who  could  not  get 
along,  or  think  they  couldn't,  without 
a  cupboard  full  of  patent  medicines. 

It  seems  to  be  much  easier  to  keep 
healthy  on  the  farm  than  In  the  city, 
so  let  us  make  use  of  our  garden  stuff 
and  have  more  meatless  meals,  for  the 


good  of  the  entire  family,  and  let  us 
breathe  more  of  God's  pure  air  and 
have  less  doctor  bills  to  pay. 

Mrs.   Q.   S.   D.,  Denton,  Md. — I  am 
very  careful  what  I  cook  and  place  be- 
fore the  family  at  all  times,  especially 
in   hot   weather.     The   breakfasts   are 
well  cooked  rolled  oats,  with  cream  and 
milk  .and    a    little    sugar,    light,    well 
baked  biscuits,  gems,  muffins  or  yeast 
bread,    either    warm    or   cold,    various 
cooked  fruit  sauces,  berries  In  season, 
honey  (we  have  bees).    Not  much  but- 
ter is  used,  as  we  do  not  have  ice  and 
the  butter  quickly  melts  so  It  is  not  ap- 
petizing.     A    plain    eggless    molasses 
cake  or  simple  cookies   finish  a  safe, 
hearty   meal,   satisfactory  to   all.      In 
cool  weather,  and  especially  in  spring, 
we  often  have  eggs,  not  over  two  to  a 
person,    scrambled    or    soft    baked    or 
boiled.  For  the  noonday  dinner  we  have 
vegetables,    canned    fish    baked     with 
milk,  dressing  or  cream,  fowl  or  soft 
fried  eggs  cooked  in  a  very  palatable 
fat,  or  macaroni  and  cheese,  tomatoes 
in  various  styles,  boiled  vegetables  with 
salt  pork  or  beef,  simple  desserts,  but 
very   rarely   fresh   meats  or  anything 
likely  to  cause  ptomaine  poisoning.    Of 
course,  we  have  bread   always.       For 
supper  our  stan'dby  for  the  men  Is  Bos- 
ton  brown   bread  steamed   two   hours, 
then  put  In  fireless  cooker  until  needed, 
milk,  cake  (the  plain  kind),  fruit  pies, 
especially  apple,  fruit  sauces,  any  little 
left-overs  from  dinner.     Of  course,  the 
menu  will  vary  with  the  season,  using 
whatever  Is  in  the  garden  or  on   the 
farm,  but  I  am  very  careful  to  give 
fresh,  wholesome  food,  and  we  do  not 
eat  too  much,  as  we  would  be  likely  to 
If  tempted  by   rich,  spiced   foods  and 
meats.     We  often   drink   lemonade  or 
grape  juice  (from  our  own  grapes)  and 
sometimes  rhubarb  juice,  and  I  think 
them  helps  to  health. 

I  try  to  emphasize  the  healthfulness 
of  cleanliness,  and  to  induce  the  family 
to  take  the  proper  remedy  at  the  first 
symptom  of  sickness,  but  they  are  not 
"dosers,"  and  sometimes  will  not  take 
the  "ounce  of  prevention,"  therefore 
are  obliged  to  submit  to  the  "pound  of 
cui'e."  We  have  not  had  a  doctor  in 
the  house  for  more  than  three  years. 
One  member  of  the  family  had  never 
had  a  visit  from  a  doctor  until  past 
forty. 


when  too  small.  Do  not  ruin  a  child's 
peace  with  uncomfortable  garments.  A 
child's  nervous  system  may  be  so  easily 
ruined  by  unnecessary  fault  finding. 

Plan  to  have  a  homey  home.  We  can't 
all  have  things  as  we  would  like,  but 
one  can  have  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  re- 
finements of  life,  if  not  the  luxuries. 
Fresh  air,  sunshine  and  bathing,  every- 
one knows,  are  necessary  to  good 
health.  Use  simple  remedies,  but  do 
not  always  be  dosing. 

I  have  always  allowed  my  children  to 
lunch,  if  hungry,  between  meals,  but 
instead  of  giving  them  pie,  cake  or 
cookies,  they  always  preferred  crack- 
ers and  milk,  cold  rolled  oats  with  milk, 
or  something  like  that.  If  there  ai'O 
three  or  four  little  ones,  as  in  my 
case.  It  takes  more  time  and  dirties 
saucers  and  spoons,  but  I  think  It  more 
healthful  than  to  send  them  to  the 
cookie  or  fried  cake  jar. 

F.  R.  C,  Carbondale,  W.  Va.  —  I^Ty 
children  are  robust  and  healthy.     I  sel- 
dom  have   to   consult   a   doctor   about 
their  physical   welfare,   and   I    believe 
that  It  Is  due,  In  great  measure,  to  the 
way   I  manage  them.     I  do  not  allow 
them  to  mince  betA'een  meals.    Haven't 
you    noticed    children    running    about 
with   bread,   cake  or  candles   in  their 
hands?       They  will   mince  constantly 
and  at  table  they  have  no  appetlte,'and 
haven't  you  noticed  that  those  children 
are,  as  a  rule,  pale  and  thin,  with  a 
disagreeable    disposition?      My    cuaps 
are  always  ready  with  keen  appetites 
at  meal  time.    They  get  a  square  meal 
of  wholesome,  well  cooked  plain  food, 
with  plenty  of  fruit.    They  get  but  very 
little  sweets  in  tho  form  of  candy.     I 
am   sure  that  the  average  child  eata 
much  more  sweets  than  It  should.  They 
take   a   thorough   bath    once   a   week. 
They  go  to  bed  at  9  P.  M.  and  get  up 
at  6  A.  M.    Above  all  else  I  clothe  them 
warmly  in  cold  weather,  as  I  believe 
that  Insufficient  clothing  Is  responsible 
for  lung  troubles  and  catarrh  to  a  gjreat 
extent. 


A.  B.,  West  Valley,  N.  Y. — Regular 
meals,  served  attractively,  and  peace* 
and  goodwill  at  the  table  are  important 
thingg  toward  the  health  of  the  family. 
Never  allow  unpleasant  subjects  at  the 
table,  but  store  up  In  your  mind  some 
pleasant  happening  or  joke  without  a 
sting. 

Children  grow  and  thrive  bodily  and 
mentally  in  sunshine.  When  they  come 
to  you  with  a  request,  let  a  smile  In- 
stead of  a  frown  meet  their  gaze. 
Throw  aside  shoes  or  other  garments 


B.  B.,  TuUy,  N.  Y.— This  topic  ap- 
peals to  me  more  than  any  I  have  seen 
In  a  long  time.  1  would  like  to  see  a 
big  health  crusade  among  the  country 
people.  Not  only  are  the  doctors  rais- 
ing their  fees  every  few  months,  but 
they  are  retiring,  dying  and  moving  to 
the  cities,  until  it  Is  predicted  that  in 
twenty  years  the  country  doctor  will 
be  a  man  of  the  past.  Then  if  a  doc- 
tor knows  the  people  who  employ  hira 
understand  hygiene  and  health  rules  ho 
will  get  down  to  business  twice  as 
quick  as  he  would  if  he  thought  the 
people  were  Ignorant  and  he  could  pro- 
long the  case,  and  his  fees  as  well. 

FYesh  air,  plain  food  and  quiet  liv- 
ing have  always  done  a  great  deal  for 
us  and  we  have  had  more  sickness  than 
any  other  family  I  know  of.  For  four 
years  I  fought  a  chronic  bone  disease 
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JjoBt  MBd  the  ccrapon  (no  money  now  on  thia 
article)  and  ffet  this  ■tronff.  handy  Majestic  Hand 
L.Fe«d  Grinder.  Um  it  for  SOdiiya  FREE  and  learn  what  it 
.willdo.Then  if  you  And  it  the  oeat  grinder  you  ever  need 
MTthe  barsain  priceon  eaiiy  credit  terms. If  not  Mti«- 
^  flBd  return  U  ftnd  we  pay  transportation  both  way*. 

iliL^S  Grinder 

k  Don't  miss  maklnff  this  free  test.  See  how  qaick- 
I  ly  and  easij  V  yoo  cannind  all  kindaof  ffrsio.  fins 
lor  coarse,  into  meal  and  breakfast  foods,  alao 
1  dry  bone,  shells,  etc. ,  for  poaltry  feed.  So  ain- 
ple  a  child  can  ran  it.  Nothing  to  break.  Boera 
made  of  special  white  metal,  tnorooirhly  tested. 
Instantly  adjustable  for  flne  or  eoarse  jrrindinc 
with  special  univeraal/rrindins  plates.  The  ban- 
dicst  and  strongest  snoder  ever  made  for  kitch- 
en or  (arm  ose.   Sara  nMNMy*  Work  and  time. 
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which  wrecked  all  my  plans  for  my 
future,  and  threatened  to  make  a  life- 
long cripple  of  me.  Even  the  doctors 
and  surgeon  did  not  look  for  me  to  get 
well,  but  I  did.  I  learned  many  things 
that  doctors  never  told  me,  though,  and 
I  now  keep  a  medical  scrap-book. 

We  sleep  with  our  windows  wide 
open  all  the  year,  unless  It  Is  too 
stormy.  We  try  to  get  as  much  sleep 
as  we  can.  In  winter  when  we  have 
a  coal  fire,  so  we  can  have^hot  water 
all  the  time,  we  try  to  drink^a  cup  of 
warm  water  with  a  dash  of  milk 
in  It,  the  first  thing  on  arising  and  the 
last  before  retiring.  It  keeps  the  bowels 
open  and  prevents  colds.  We  were  ex- 
posed to  Influenza  and  lived  In  the 
midst  of  it,  but  did  not  have  It,  al- 
though none  of  us  were  very  well,  so 
our  resistance  was  low.  I  am  sorry  for 
people  who  never  have  any  sickness. 
They  are  so  pitifully  Ignorant  when  It 
comes,  as  it  always  will  some  day. 
Death  always  levies  its  toll  quickest  in 
Buch  faoiilles. 

Mrs.  C.  F.  G.,  West  Valley,  N.  Y.— 
If  you  wish  to  have  good  health,  be 
cheerful  and  do  not  worry.  We  owe 
this  much  not  only  to  ourselves,  but 
also  to  our  family.  It  gives  one  a 
calm,  contented  feeling  to  live  with 
such  a  person. 

All  our  surroundings  must  be  kept 
clean.  Not  only  this,  but  our  bodies, 
teeth,  hair  and  clothing.    Drink  no  tea 


or  coffee,  as  they  cause  nervousness 
and  a  feeling  of  being  "always  tired." 
Be  reasonable  In  your  eating. 

If  your  surroundings  are  not  pleas- 
ant, make  them  so,  and  take  pleasure 
in  doing  it.  Love  your  work;  whatever 
it  is,  do  it  cheerfully  and  willingly. 
"Shine"  In  your  corner  until  your  cor- 
ner shines.  1  have  known  people  who 
made  themselves  nervous  and  worn-out 
talking  over  the  past.  We  cannot  change 
the  past,  we  cannot  know  the  future, 
but  the  present  Is  ours.  Always  be 
careful  of  your  health.  We  change  our 
clothing  according  to  the  weather,  not 
according  to  the  season. 

Begin  when  your  children  are  very 
young,  to  teach  them  not  to  eat  or 
drink  after  anyone  else,  eaeh  one  to 
have  his  or  her  drinking  cup,  towel, 
comb  and  toothbrush,  each  one  their 
own  little  bed.  We  are  never  sorry 
for  being  too  careful,  but  often  very 
sorry  for  not  being  careful  enough. 


Mrs.  M.  B.  Z.,  McCrea,  Pa.  —  Sun- 
light and  fresh  air  are  the  first  and 
most  Important  things  to  have  In  the 
home  In  order  to  keep  healthy.  Next, 
cheerful  surroundings,  as  happiness 
and  contentment  go  a  long  way  toward 
making  one  healthy.  Then  the  right 
kind  of  clothing,  and  there  Is  more  dan- 
ger of  wearing  too  much  than  too  little 
In  cold  weather.  I  prefer  light-weight 
clothing  always  for  work  about  the 
house,  and  then  when  one  must  go  out, 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 


Full  directloDB  for  making,  as  well  as  the 
quantity  of  material  required,  accompany 
fuch  pattern.  I'atterns  are  perfect-*ittlng 
and  seam  allowing.  When  ordering  write 
your  name  and  address  In  full,  state  the 
number  and  size  of  each  pattern  you  want, 
and  send  IB  cent*  for  each. 

05S1. — Ladies'  and  misses'  corset  cover. 
Made  on  the  lines  of  a  French  lining  Is  this 
practical  stvle  In  either  waist  or  hip  length. 
Sizes  34  to  44  inchen  bust.  Size  3G  requires 
]%  yards  3t5-lnch  material. 

0400. — Ladles'  and  misses'  one-piece 
waist.  Very  simple  is  this  waist  of  georg- 
ette, as  the  sleeves  are  Itimono  style.  Sizes 
34  to  42  lnohP3  bust.  Size  36  requires  2% 
yards  27-inch  material  with  2%  yards  of 
ribbon. 

eroo. — Misses'  mr  small  women'g  dress. 
A  wide  trimming  band  Is  applied  to  tho 
sathered  skirt  to  give  the  effect  of  a  tunic. 
Sizes  14  to  20  years.  Size  W  requires  414 
yards  30-lnch  material,  with  ^  ynrd  18- 
Inch  contrasting  and  %  yard  SC-lnch  lining. 

!>H01. — Lndles'  one-piece  apron.  Strlpt'd 
percale  makes  the  apron  and  plain  cham- 
brav  the  trimming.  Sizes  3tJ,  40  and  44 
inches  bust  measure.  Size  30  requires  4  V4 
yards  27-lnch  material  and  %  yard  2 1 -Inch 
contrasting. 

0160 Girls'  one-piece  box-plaited  dress. 

A  very  popular  model  with  junior  girls  Is 
this  stvle.  which  features  an  applied  yoko 
and  box  plaits.  Sizes  4  to  14  years.  Size 
8  requires  2Vi  yards  3(>-lnih  material  with 
V<j    yard    30-lnch    contrasting. 

H7M2 Girls*  bloomers.     Joined  to  an  un- 

derwalse  that  closes  at  the  back,  are  these 
bloomers.  Sizes  2  to  14  years.  Size  8  re- 
quires IVi  yards  3«-lnch  material  and  »^ 
yard  30-lnch  for  imderwalst. 

OOSr. Ladles'  two-piece  skirt.     Gathered 

at  frone  and  i)ack  is  this  conservative  model 
with  slashed  i>Otkets  for  trimming.  Sizes  20 
to  32  Inches  waist.  Size  20  requires  '2^A 
y.irds  44-lnch  material  and  V*  yard  27-lnch 
lining. 

HN3ft. — GlrlB'  dress.  Ruttoned  all  the 
wav  down  the  front  In  coat  style.  Is  this 
brief  little  gown  of  dotted  v«tlle.  Sizes  4  to 
12  years.  Size  4  requires  1%  yards  3rt-lnch 
material  with  %  yard  3G-lnch  c«.ntrastlng. 
U4tn. — Child's  rompers.  (;athered  to  a 
kimono  waist  are  bloomers  that  poke  out  at 
each  side.  Sizes  1,  2  and  4  years.  Size  4 
requires  \%  yards  27-lnch  material,  with  \i 
yard   18-lncb  contrasting. 

Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Owing  to  the  number  of  departments  In 
TiiK  rRACTic.\i,  Fabmkr.  we  are  tinable  to 
Illustrate  as  many  patterns  as  we  would 
like,  therefore,  we  publish  for  the  benefit  of 
our  readers,  four  times  a  year,  a  quarterly 
fashion  maga/lne  called — "Kvery  Woman 
Her  Own  Dressmaker" — which  Illustrates 
hundreds  of  the  most  practical  styles  for 
ladies,  misses  and  children,  and  tells  how 
to  make  all  kinds  of  garments.  The  regular 
jirl<e  of  thlf  book  Is  10  cents  a  copy,  but 
we  will  send  It  pt>stpaid  for  5  cents,  or  If 
you  will  order  It  at  the  sjime  time  that  a 
pattern  Is  ordered  we  will  send  a  copy  of 
the  latest  at  2  cents,  postpaid.     Address 

FASHION    DEPARTMENT, 

THE   PRACTICAL    FARMER, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


put  on  more/-  And  last,  but  not  least, 
never  take  patent  medicine.  If  you 
are  sick  consult  your  family  doctor 
first,  but  with  prop^  bathing  anil  sun- 
light there  will  be  few  calls  for  the 
doctor. 
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Medals  for  Mothers 

A  medal  for  Mother — well,  she  de- 
serves it! 

So  thinks  the  French  government, 
and  by  a  recent  ruling  all  mothers  will 
be  decorated  who  have  raised  four  or 
more  children  under  satisfactory  physi- 
cal and  moral  conditions. 

Mothers  of  four  children  will  receive 
a  bronze  medal.  W^omen  who  have 
raised  six  may  claim  a  silver  medal, 
while  the  coveted  gold  medal  Is  award- 
ed only  to  women  who  boast  eight  or 
more  children. 

The  recent  decree  recognizing  the 
state's  obligation  to  mothers  Is  part  of 
a,  widespread  campaign  in  France 
armed  against  the  increasing  danger  of 
race  suicide  and  designed  to  teach 
French  women  the  precepts  of  Infant 
hygiene  and  scientific  child  training. 

In  connection  with  this  campaign  the 
American  Kindergarten  Units  operat- 
ing In  the  devastated  regions  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
are  spreading  modern  doctrines  of 
child  welfare  through  thousands  of 
French  homes  In  the  north  and  east  of 
France,  where,  formerly,  such  elemen- 
tary articles  as  tooth  brushes  were  vir- 
tually unknown. 

The  designs  for  the  Medal  of  Mother- 
hood are  at  present  in  the  artist's 
hands,  but  the  medals  will  be  struck 
as  soon  as  the  suggested  patterns  are 
approved  by  the  government. 


^_  More  com- 

—  fortftble,  healthful,  convenient. 
,  Takea  liace  of  all  outdoor  toileta, 
v'here  germa  brcfid.  Be  road)'  for  • 
loc^,  cold  wiulur.  Have  a  warm, 
■amtary,  comfortable.  odorleM 
toilet  in  the  houae  aD.vnhere  yon 
want  it.  Don't  so  out  in  tt>eeold. 
A  boon  to  invalids.  Eadoned  bjr 
health  ofiBlcials  everywhere. 

Guaranteed  OdorleM 

The  g«rma  ara  killad  by  a  chsml- 
cat  In  water  Id  ths  eontainar.  Em^ 
bt  one*  a  month  an  easy  aa  aabaa. 
The  uricinal  eloaet.  Uaaranteed. 
THIBTSr  OAYS'  TRIAL.  ASl 
for  eataloc  and  price. 

|OWE  SANITARY  MFG.  CO. 

9|f4  tt««UW|..  Ottrail.  Hwk. 

Aak  aboat  Ro-San  Waahataad  aa4 

RollinK  PaihTuh. 

Mo  PliUDbinK  Keqaired. 


.QUALITY  GUARANTEED- 


HOUSE  PAINT 

$3.00  per  gallon 

FrelKbt  p«t<l  on  6  Rullon  ur  more  from  dle- 
trlbtitliiff  atatlou  near  yoti. 

rrr^Jrd   SATISFACTIOM  6UARAMTEED 

or    money    back.       Prompt   Service 
Do  NOT  pay  MORE.  Write  ha  NOW 

Ve-An-Na  Co..  P.O.  Box  104,  Norwich.  N.Y. 


Co-Operation 
Co-operation  means  equal  rights  for 
all,  not  for  the  few  who  are  strong 
enough  to  fight  their  own  battle,  but 
for  the  weak  also.  It  Is  not  a  question  of 
dollars  and  cents  as  much  aaa  question 
of  principle,  and  although  we  may  not 
be  able  to  agree  In  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  this  great  work,  we  are  bound 
to  concede  the  fact  that  the  co-opera- 
tive spirit  Is  broadening  the  life  of  the 
farmer. 


Genuine 
Aspirin 

Name  •'Bayer"  means  genuine 
Say  "Bayer"— Insist  I 


An  emergency  might  arise  when 
even  the  man-guest  would  appreciate 
the  mending  i)asket  placed  In  the  guest 
room. 


Say  "Bayer"  when  buying  Aspiria. 
Then  you  are  sure  of  getting  true  "Bayer 
Tablets  of  Appirin" — genuine  Aspirin 
proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  bj 
physicians  for  over  twenty  years.  Ac- 
cept only  an  unbroken  "Bayer  package" 
which  contains  proper  directions  to  relieve 
Headache,  Toothache,  Earache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Colds  and  Pain.  Handy  tin 
boxes  of  12  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug- 
gists alf>o  sell  larger  "Bayer  packages.** 
Aspirin  is  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufac- 
ture MoDoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicacid. 


No  Money  Down 

OOaWA'  Fl*AA  Trial  Don't  tend  a  cent.     Jaat 
VayS     riW    ■riai  maiUtiecoaponandwewiU 
ship  you     the  "Majestic  Handy  Washins  Oatfit."   Try  it  30  days 
FREE  In  your  home— try  itevcry  wash  dayfor  a  whole  mnntli,  then 
if  you  are  not  satisfied,  return  it  and  we  will  pay  transportation  both 
ways.    So  confident  are  we  that  you  will  find  ita  ffreat  savor  of  time 
•odmoDey  that  wfl take  all  risk  in  making  this  liberal  free  trial  offer. 

The  Majestic  Handy 


n 


Washing  Outfit' 

is  adjustable  to  any  size  tub  yuu  have.  Put  it  on— in  a  iiffy 
—move  the  easily  operated  handleafewminutrsandoat 


come  your  clothes  as  clean  and 

eibrl  \.  , 

Take  it  ofi— in  a  jiffy,  too  —  pat  it  away  in  a  convenient 


washe 


nice  aa  if  they  were 
band  or  by  a  high  priced  machine  washer. 


place— it  takes  very  little  room — andDseyourtubfor  aome- 
thinirelse.  Compact  and  portable— take  it  with  you  on  yoor 
campins  and  outinir  tripe.  Biv  time-saver,  too,  much 
quicker  and  easier  than  wanhins  By  hand.  Makes  a  joy  out 
of  wash  day— a  child  can  operate  it.  Enables  housewife, 
.  washerwoman  or  maij  to  do  an  average  washing  so  quickly 
that  she  has  t>mc  left  for  other  bousehold  duties  or  leisure. 
The  Majestic  Is  fully  gnaran-^,^,^  _^  __  ___  ^_  ,___ 
teed,  made  of  best  material;  /  tiic  UlBTtiaH  I^MtDaBV 
very  stronir.  rigid  and  durable;  '  lilt  liHHIIIIIIII  WVMmiil 
holdstishtlytotab.docon'twarporsplash-.hasdolly.searaandhandle.  y  MM  LaSaMs  tirael  IsfL  MM  CMssi* 
Won'tffetoutoforder.  Mj|_2fl  J^M.aMnaa  JIf  Aaa/ f  ^  Please  ship  Maieatic  Handy  Waah- 
__  _—  ..,,.,.1  liiaii  MfOUpOn  fWOMrX  /  |nBOutfltNo.421BBMA16.1fIamnet 
CDCC   f^!"!!    Save  time,  money  and  eneriry.   Remember    /  satisfied  after  30  days' trial  I  will 
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of  other  household 
necessities  and  farm 
ma  cbinery  and 
equipment  —  all  on 
oureasy  credit  terms. 


our   terms   are   nothinn   down_j>n   this   y    turn  it  to  you  and  you  will  pay  transport 

tationf-hanrea  both  ways.    If  I  keep  It,  I 
pay  II  .00  each  oaonth  thereafter  nntii 
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article— not  a  cent— 30  days  FREE  triaL 

If  unsatisfactory  return  it  and  we'll   y  .    . 

pay  transportation  both    ways.    If     X   f6. 95  is  paid  in  full. 

you  keep  it,  after  SO  days,  send  oa      ' 

il  a  month  until  the  price,  16.96,     / 

is  paid.    Act  nowl  ^ 
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Chapter  II.— Continued. 
"Oh,  hello,  Mrs.  Jaffrey!"  Mary's 
welcome  was  so  joyous  that  Marise 
found  response  a  little  difficult.  Her 
"Good  afternoon,  Mary."  sounded  chilly 
by  comparison,  and  she  hastened  on  to 
her  business. 

"May  didn't  show  up?"  Mary  evi- 
dently saw  it  as  sinister  news.  "Oh, 
me.  oh.  my!"  she  breathed. 

"Do  you  think-—"  Mrs.  Jaffrey  hesi- 
tated. 

"I  think  I  ought  to  have  gone  home 
with  her  last  night,  instead  of  just 
putting  her  on  the  car,"  was  the  vigor- 
ouB  answer.  "And  after  you've  got 
work  for  her  and  everything — oh, 
she's  certainly  the  limit,  that  girl.  I'd 
let  her  go.  if  I  was  you." 

Marise  felt  capable  of  deciding  that 
point  herself.  "Do  you  know  where 
she  can  be  found?" 

"Oh,  I  can  find  her.  all  right;"  Mary 
spoke  reluctantly.  "Mrs.  Jaffrey,  I 
guess  you  don't  know  what  you're  up 
against.  I've  seen  a  lot  of  girls  first 
and  last,  and,  believe  me — " 

Marise  interrupted.  It  was  ridicu- 
lous how  this  nice,  wholesome,  cock- 
sure girl  could  irritate  her.  "I  am 
really  anxious  to  find  her.  If  it  is  not 
troubling  you  too  much — " 

"Oh,  don't  vou  worry  about  that.  I 
like  trouble— lap  it  up,"  the  irrepressi- 
ble good  humor  responded.  "I'll  get 
on  her  trail  tonight,  and  let  you  know 
the  worst  as  soon  as  I  can.  Of  course, 
she  might  be  sick.  I  hope  to  goodness 
it's  that.  Say,  Mrs.  Jaffrey—" 
"Well?" 

"A  good,  quick,  fatal  sickness 
wouldn't  be  the  worst  thing  that  could 
happen  to  May.*  When  I  thought  it 
over,  last  night,  I  was  real  glad  that 
ghe — well — you  know  what  I  mean." 

"Yes."  The  little  word  closed  that 
topic.    "Then  you  will  let  me  know?" 

"I  sure  will!"  The  very  hanging  up 
of  the  receiver  sent  a  wave  of  hearty 
kindness  over  the  wire. 

At  six  o'clock  the  next  night  Mary 
Healy  came  with  her  news.  May  had 
been  waylaid  by  a  certain  Charley  be- 
fore she  reached  home,  and  the  city 
had  again  swallowed  her  up. 

"I  got  her  away  from  this  fellow  once 
before,  and  now  she  won't  even  see 
me;"  Mary  was  sorry  and  subdued. 
"Oh.  Mrs.  Jaffrey,  wouldn't  you  think 
a  girl  with  two  eyes  In  her  head  wpuld 
know  better?" 

Marise  was  looking  fixedly  at  Mary's 
owB  fine  eyes,  gray  and  wide  apart  un- 
der a  lovely  forehead.  When  they  were 
lifted  to  her  earnestly,  like  this,  they 
were  disturbing.  "She  looks  like  Aunt 
Ellen,"  she  told  herself,  to  crowd  out 
another  thought.  "It  is  a  race  resem- 
blance, that's  all— Irish  blood."  And 
she  forced  her  gaze  away:  but  it  kept 
stealing  brck. 

"You  don't  look  at  all  like  your 
mother,"  she  said  suddenly. 

A  surprising  flush  rose  in  the  girl's 
face.  Evidently  her  ease  was  not  the 
impregnable  thing  It  had  seemed,  and 
Marise  liked  her  better  for  that  mo- 
ment of  embarrassment.  The  averted. 
"No,"  was  almost  inaudible. 

"You  are  not  so  tall,"  she  added,  with 
a  smile. 

Mary's  head  jerked  up.  "I  like 
mama's  bigness,"  she  declared  belliger- 
ently. "I  think  she's  perfectly  splen- 
did." 

"So  do  I,"  was  the  disarming  an- 
swer. "She  is  like  a  super-woman,  a 
little  bigger  than  mortal.  1  thought 
her  magnificent." 

Mary  fiushed  again,  and  smiled 
apology.  "You  see.  the  kids  say  things 
at  her  on  the  streets,  and  it  does  make 
me  so  hopping,"  she  explained.  "You 
know  the  sort  of  smarty  things— 
•How's  the  weather  up  there?'  and  all 
that.  Mama  don't  care;  she  laughs  at 
me  minding  it  so.  I  used  to  go  and 
Bwat  them  for  it  when  I  was  younger. 


And  I'd  like  to  do  it  now.    Mama's  such 
a  perfect  corker,  Mrs.  Jaffrey!" 

"And  she  thinks  rather  well  of  you;" 
Marise  spoke  amusedly,  and  the  girl 
laughed. 

"I  guess  we're  a  mutual  admiration 
society,"  she  said,  rising.  "Well,  here's 
May's  address,  if  you  want  it;  but  she's 
like  spilt  water,  that  girl.  There's 
nothing  to  pick  her  up  by."  She  said 
good  night  and  went  as  far  as  the  door; 
there  she  hesitated.  "Say,  Mrs. 
Jaffrey!" 
"Well?" 

Mary  tried  to  get  something  out,  but 
it  would  not  come.  "Oh,  well — I  wish 
I  could  have  been  any  use  to  you,"  she 
muttered,  and  left  without  further 
ceremony. 

Marise  dined  with  May  Laguna's  ad- 
dress staring  up  at  her  beside  her  plate. 
To  look  up  the  girl  seemed  hopeless  as 
well  as  unspeakably  distasteful.  Her 
Mary!  It  was  too  impossible.  After 
dinner  she  called  up  Hugh  to  tell  him 
so.  He  was  out.  so  she  left  a  message 
for  him  to  call  her  when  he  came  in, 
then  tried  to  settle  down  to  a  book; 
but  last  night's  restlessness  was  on  her 
again.  All  her  self-control  cotrid  do  no 
more  than  keep  her  body  still;  her 
mind  was  out  in  the  bleak  world,  seek- 
Ing  her  child. 

The    eternal    mystery    of    it!      She 
pieced  together  for  the  millionth  time 
the  few  bald  facts  that  had  been  un- 
earthed.      A   cab   had   taken   Arnold, 
Mona  and  the  baby  to  the  Long  Island 
ferry    at    East    Thirty-fourth    Street; 
thence  some  one,  probably  Arnold,  had 
called   up  a  quiet  inn  that  they  both, 
knew  at  the  other  end  of  the  island, 
and  found  it  not  yet  open  for  the  sea- 
son.   An  acquaintance,  taking  the  next 
boat,  had  passed  the  three  in  the  sta- 
tion, presumably  going  the  same  way. 
Arnold  had  spent  at  least  one  of  the 
next  two  nights  at  his  duck  club  on  the 
south   shore.     No  other  members  had 
been  there,  but  the  stores  and  one  of 
the   beds  had   been   used  and   the  fire 
made  more  than  once,  and  Arnold  had 
boarded  the  ill-fated  train  from  the  fiag 
station  that  was  only  a  mile  or  two  dis- 
tant from  the  rough  shelter.  There  was 
no    evidence   that    any   one   had    been 
at  the  club  with  him.     In  going  there, 
he  must  have  got  down  unnoticed  in 
the  crowd  at  some  larger  station  and 
tramped  across  country.    It  had  seemed 
so  certain  that  Mona  and  the  baby  were 
established  near  by  that  priceless  time 
had  been  lost  making  a  quiet  search  of 
the  island.    The  trail  had  grown  faint 
when  the  public  was  called  In  to  help. 
Mona    Molloy    had    been    with    the 
Jaffreys  only  a  few  days,  but  she  had 
been  for  four  years  a  friend's  perfect 
treasure,  and  had  left  Mrs.  Thayer  only 
because  some  trouble  with  her   heart 
had  made  the  place  too  hard.    She  had 
been  a  quiet,   reserved  girl,  kind   and 
faithful,  but  not  given  to  speech,  mix- 
ing little  with  other  servants,  careful 
of  her  language  and  appearance,  hos- 
tile to  any  attentions  from  such  men 
as  crossed  her  path — a  really  superior 
person;   and  the  only  hint  of  mystery 
was  that  no  relatives  had  ever  come 
forward  to  claim  her.    They  had  had  no 
photograph  of  her  to  publish,  but  her 
name  and  description  had  gone  all  over 
Ireland  as  well  as  America.     The  Jaff- 
rey servants  had  testified  that  she  had 
been   troubled    and    preoccupied,   those 
few  days,  and  one  morning  Hannah  had 
found   her  crj'iiig,   but   Mona  had   ex- 
plained that  she  was  worried  about  her 
health. 

Mrs.  Jaffrey  herself  had  scarcely  been 
aware  of  the  girl,  except  as  a  relief 
from  care,  for  the  trouble  with  Arnold 
had  been  rising  to  its  stormy  climax, 
and  the  days  were  full  of  scenes  and 
wrath  and  tears.  That  Mona  should 
have  done  what  Arnold  said  was 
natural  enough.  Knowing  him,  Marise 
knew  Just  the  fine  high  tone  he  would 


have  taken.  No  doubt  he  had  said  that 
it  was  the  doctor's  orders;  that  the 
child's  mother  was  hysterical  and  must 
have  a  few  days  of  perfect  quiet.  The 
doctor  had  been  in  only  the  day  before, 
to  deal  with  a  raging  headache — and 
Arnold  could  make  anything  sound 
plausible  and  high-minded  to  one  who 
did  not  know  him.  Marise  could  hear 
his  very  words: 

"Mrs.  Jaffrey  has  every  confidence  in 
you,  Mona.  knowing  what  you  have 
been  to  Mrs.  Thayer  all  these  years,  and 
she  must  be  spared  the  excitement  of 
saying  good-by.  It  is  only  for  a  few 
days,  but  in  her  state — "  Oh,  Arnold 
would  have  made  it  seem  a  noble  per- 
formance to  the  end;  he  would  have 
frightened  that  word  "separation"  out 
of  her  thoughts  without  once  brandish- 
ing his  threat.  And  there  he  had  lain, 
dead— with  the  careful  high-minded- 
ness  wiped  out  of  his  face,  leaving  it 
meaningless.  Marise,  kneeling  beside 
him  in  the  baggage  room  to  which  the 
body  had  been  carried,  had  clutched 
his  shoulders  as  though  to  force  the 
secret  from  him ;  but  the  touch  of  death 
had  shocked  and  stilled  her  and  she 
had  shrunk  away.  Never  again  for  love 
or  hate  had  he  mattered  to  her.  She 
had  no  room  in  her  heart  for  anything 
but  the  frantic  question:  "Where  is 
she?    Where  is  my  baby?" 

"Mr.  Le  Baron,  m'am,"  said  Hannah 
disapprovingly  from  the  doorway. 

"It  was  as  easy  to  run  up  as  to  call 
up,"  Hugh  explained,  coming  in.  "I 
was  afraid  something  had  happened." 

Marise  looked  at  him  dazedly.  She 
had  been  living  so  poignantly  in  the 
past  that  for  the  moment  she  could  not 
place  the  present. 

"Oh — oh,  yes,  Hugh!"  she  said- 
"You  were  asleep,"  he  declared,  sit- 
ting on  the  arm  of  the  nearest  chair 
and  holding  his  hat  on  his  knee.  It 
was  his  nice  way  of  acknowledging  that 
he  had  not  actually  been  invited,  and 
would  go  any  instant. 

His  coming  had  lifted  her  out  of  the 
old  horrors,  into  the  quiet  disciplined 
today,  and  In  her  relief  she  could  have 
clung  to  him. 

"Oh,  I  wanted  your  advice,"  she  said, 
coolly  friendly,  as  always.  "It  is  this 
May  I^guna  that  you  worried  me 
about.  She  didn't  appear  yesterday, 
and  I  find  that  she  has  gone  her  ap- 
pointed way.  She  is  hopeless,  poor  lit- 
tle rag.  And  if  she  were  traced  to  my 
doorstep,  she  would  not  be  my  Mary. 
It  is  physically  impossible.  Do  you 
still  think  I  ought  to  investigate?" 

"Oh,  what  I  think—!"  He  rose  to 
wander  about  the  room,  then  laid  down 
his  hat  and  seated  himself  facing  her. 
"I  was  advising  you  from  your  own 
point  of  view,"  he  explained.  "Per- 
sonally, I  think  you  ought  to  cut  this 
search  off  short,  investigate  no  one,  run 
away  from  the  name  of  Mary!" 

"But  why?  I  am  only  doing  the 
natural  thing!" 

"No,  this  isn't  natural.  It's  obses- 
sion." His  anger  rose  a  little,  as  it  waa 
apt  to  do  at  any  difference  of  belief. 
"You  are  throwing  away  the  years,  one 
after  the  other,  in  a  quest  that  is  per- 
fectly hopeless,  however  It  ends.  The 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  chances 
are  that  it  ends  in  nothing,  and  the 
thousandth  chance — oh,  you  say  you 
have  faced  every  aspect  of  it,  but  you 
liaven't,  you  can't.  You  are  going  on  a 
very  noble  and  beautiful  theory,  but, 
I  tell  you,  it  won't  work." 

"It  would  not  -work  with  you,"  said 
Marise  sadly  "You  don't  realize  how 
different  I  am.  You  think  I  have  all 
your  shrinkings  and  resentments,  and 
only  pretend  I  haven't.  That  is  not 
true.  I  have  learned  my  big  les- 
son. You  can't  and  won't  learn  It, 
but  until  you  at  least  acknowledge  its 
bigness,  Hugh,  we're  speaking  different 
languages." 

"Yes,"  was  the  dry  answer.  "I  should 
describe  them  as  truth  and  fiction,  or  as 
honesty  and  sentimentallsm.  Oh,  the 
people!  Listen  to  them  on  the  cars, 
have  business  dealings  with  them—" 

"Does  it  ever  occur  to  you."  she  cut 
in,  "that  I  am  not  thinking  wholly  of 
myself  in  this  matter?" 
"Neither  am  I,"  was  the  unexpected 


answer.  "I  see  the  girl's  side  of  it,  too 
— having  to  be  made  all  over  after  she 
is  grown  up!  You  couldn't  let  her 
alone,  you  know — you'd  have  to  make 
her  over,  speech,  manners,  taste,  mor- 
als, jokes— lord,  the  jokes!  Look  how 
restive  children  get  under  it,  and  then 
multiply  that  resentment  a  thousand- 
fold—" ^    ^ 

She  put  up  her  hands  to  stop  the  tor- 
rent. "Oh,  Hugh,  if  you  can't  help  me, 
I  wish  you  would  stay  away!"  she  cried. 

She  did  not  realize  how  hard  she  had 
struck  until  she  saw  his  rigid  face.  He 
took  up  his  hat  and  went  at  once  to 

the  door.  ^        *u        r 

"If  you  don't  want  candor,  then  I 
certainly  can  not  be  helpful,"  he  said 
savagely.  At  the  portieres  he  sudden- 
ly turned  on  her  "This  is  not  temper, 
it  is  righteous  wrath!"  he  flung  back, 
and  then  the  front  door  banged  on  him. 
Marise  dropped  her  face  into  her 
hands.  "Oh»  Hughle!"  she  breathed, 
between  tears  and  a  broken  laugh.  She  • 
felt  very  sure  that  he  would  call  up 
within  twenty  minutes. 

Before  that  could  happen,  Hannah 
had*  admitted  another  visitor.  Mary 
Healy  came  in  downcast,  almost  shy, 
and  though  cordially  welcomed,  took 
an  uneasy  seat  and  found  difficulty  in 
beginning.  A  tremor  shook  Marise, 
and  she  averted  her  eyes  from  the  fine 
young  face.  The  girl  had  no  right  to 
look  so  much  like  Aunt  Ellen! 

"Did  you  find  out  something  more 
about  May?"  she  asked,  more  coldly 
than  she  knew. 

"No,  Mrs.  Jaffrey.  I  just  came  back 
to— to  tell  you  something."  Mary  was 
recovering  her  powers,  but  not  her  • 
spirits.  "I  dare  say  you'll  think  I'm  a 
goat,"  she  went  on  heavily,  "but  it's 
awful  hard  for  me  to  tell  the  truth 
about  mama.  She  and  I  are  just  every- 
thing to  each  other — I  couldn't  have 
loved  my  own  mother  one  bit  better, 
and  I  don't  see  why  people  have  to 
know  I  was  adopted,  anyway;  but 
when  I—" 

The  voice  was  only  a  roaring  in 
Marise's  ears,  and  a  warning  numbness 
passed  up  her  wrists  A  line  she  had  - 
read  somewhere — "If  you  are  faint,  tie 
your  shoe!" — came  to  her  aid,  and  she 
bent  down  a«!  though  to  straighten  the 
buckle  of  her  slipper,  her  forehead  al- 
most touching  her  knee.  After  a  few 
moments  the  faintness  passed  and  th^^ 
words  began  to  reach  her,  but  she  could 
not  at  first  put  them  together.  Then  a 
sentence  leaped  out  at  her: 

"Being  her  own  sister's  child  does  not 
make  it  different.  Mrs.  Jaffrey!  We're 
relations,  anyhow."  More  followed,  but 
Marise  again  lost  the  thread.  Mary 
must  have  become  aware  of  her  unre- 
sponsiveness, ior  she  rose. 

"I  felt  I'd  kind  of  told  you  a  lie," 
she  apologized.  "But  I  guess  you  think 
I'm  an  awful  goat." 

Marise  tried  to  say,  "Don't  go!"  but 
Mary  was  going,  and  she  was  too  weak 
and  shaken  to  reach  her.  Mary  was 
at  the  door  when  Mrs.  Jaffrey  lifted  hei 
white  face,  in  which  the  blue  eyes 
burned  black. 

"You  say  you  were  her  sister's  child, 
she  repeated.     "Had— had  you  always 
lived  together?" 

"No,  mam."  Mary  appeared  sur- 
prised "That's  what  I  was  telling  you 
— how  my  mother  came  on  a  visit  with 
me,  and  died  there  in  mama's  house." 
She  paused,  but  no  more  questions  fol- 
lowed from  the  still  figure.  "Well,  my 
friend  is  waiting  for  me  down-stairs," 
she  excused  herself,  and  went  out. 

Ten  minutes  later  Hannah  came  in. 
"Mr.  Le  Baron  on  the  telephone,  m'am," 
she  said. 

Marise  starnd  at  her  and  rose,  but  she 
went  past  the  telephone,  up  to  her  own 
room,  and  cloeed  the  door. 

"Mrs.  Jaffrey  has  gone  to  her  room 
and  asks  to  be  excused,"  Hannah  told 
Hugh,  doing  her  social  best  by  the  situ- 
ation. 

(To  be  continued) 
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Cockroaches  and  ants  can  be  elim- 
inated by  dusting  Infested  rooms, 
especially  around  the  baseboards  and 
sinks,  with   sodium   fiuoride. 
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Buying  a  Cream  Separator 

EARL  ROOEBS. 

The  purchase  of  a  cream  separator 
for  the  farm  dairy  does  not  involve  so 
very  much  money — probably  $125  will 
cover  most  any  make  or  reasonable 
f9,rm  herd  size.  But  there  are  other 
things  connected  with  t*^fi  use  of  it  and 
its  life  that  make  the  tlirchase  as  im- 
portant as  any  farm  implement  we 
have  to  buy.  Some  experience  with 
three  separators,  and  the  observation 
that  I  have  had  from  working  in  scores 
of  dairies  as  a  milk  tester,  makes  me 
feel  that  I  might  offer  some  suggestions 
to  any  one  figuring  on  this  farm  im- 
plement. 

Probably  the  first  thing  one  should 
consider  is  the  ease  with  which  it  may 
be  cleaned  after  using,  ^any  unneces- 
sary parts  make  extra  work  and  take 
time.  One  of  the  talking  points  of  a 
few  separator  agents  is  that  their 
makes  don't  have  any  discs  to  bother 
with.  I  have  used  both  kinds  and  can 
see  no  difference  in  the  time  it  takes 
to  wash  them.  The  30  or  so  discs  can 
be  washed  on  a  rack  all  at  one  time. 
The  other  kinds  usually  require  a 
brush  of  some  special  sort. 

The  quality  of  tinware  used  in  a 
separator  is  mighty  important  these 
days.  Poor  quality  of  tin  will  show 
rust,  quickly,  and  that  means  trouble 
sooner  or  later.  In  fact,  a  separator 
ought  not  to  rust  in  a  day.  We  had 
one  that  would  rust  in  spots  in  a  few 
hours.  Not  only  do  the  spots  that  show 
rust  make  hard  cleaning,  but  they  get 
rough  and  make  good  cleaning  very 
hard. 

The  capacity  of  a  cream  separator 
is  a  point  often  under  consideration. 
It  ought  to  be,  too.  Within  reasonable 
limits,  the  larger  sizes  are  the  cheap- 
est. One  can  use  a  separator  of  250 
pounds  capacity  an  hour  all  right  for 
a  half  dozen  cows,  but  it  is  a  long  job 
to  run  the  milk  through.  Twice  the 
size,  or  something  like  500  or  600 
pounds  an  hour,  will  cut  that  time 
down  more  than  half.  Time  on  a  farm 
during  the  summer  months,  with  a 
field  of  ensilage  corn  to  cultivate  and 
harvest  waiting,  is  valuable.  The  ex- 
tra cost  of  the  separator  twice  the  size 
of  a  common  one  is  not  in  proportion 
to  the  capacity  at  all.  More  than  that, 
the  bigger  machine  doesn't  have  to  run 
60  long,  and  will  wear  twice  as  long. 
That  means  that  the  amount  you  in- 
vest per  year  is  half  as  much  as  with 
the  smaller  separator. 

In  buying  a  separator  I  see  no  rea- 
son for  not  comparing  makes.  Any  ma- 
chine that  is  right  is  usually  sold  this 
way.  Two  cream  separators  that  look 
good  can  be  set  up  together  and  run 
for  a  week  or  so.  Then  compare  the 
turning,  noise,  closeness  of  skimming 
and  handiness  in  washing.  If  an  agent 
will  not  let  you  make  this  comparison 
with  any  other  machine,  then  I  would 
not  care  to  bother  with  it. 

Another  thing  I  wouldn't  do  is  to  pay 
for  a  separator  before  giving  it  a  good 
try-out.  It  isn't  necessary.  No  matter 
whether  you  buy  of  a  local  agent  or 
send  direct  to  a  factory,  this  will  hold 
true.  It  may  be  necessary  to  deposit 
the  price  in  your  bank  while  the  sepa- 
rator is  being  tried,  but  that  makes  the 
separator  belong  to  the  agent  until  you 
tell  the  bank  to  hand  the  money  over. 
A    separator    that    has    to    pe    oiled 


every  time  it  is  used  is  quite  a 
nuisance.  I  can't  just  see*  why  this 
isn't  a  disadvantage,  and  one  would  be 
justified  in  looking  for  one  that  doesn't 
require  this  extra,  attention  each  time 
it  is  started. 

The  matter  of  close  skimming  is  not 
so  important  as  one  is  apt.  to  think.  I 
think  we  have  a  separator  that  will 
skim  as  close  as  possible,  yet  there  are 
others  skimming  less  closely  that  skim 
close  enough.  A  tenth  of  a  per  cent,  of 
fat  left  in  the  milk  is  mighty  insig- 
nificant.   It  counts,  but  not  much. 

Ohio. 


Good  Temper  in  Farm  Live  Stock 
is  Valuable 

We  cannot  do  as  much  work  with  a 
mean  horse  as  we  can  with  one  that 
is  easily  managed. 

It  takes  more  time  to  milk  an  ex- 
citable, kicking  cow  than  it  does  to 
milk  one  that  is  quiet  and  gentle. 

It  costs  in  time  and  money  to  keep  a 
mean  animal  on  the  farm. 

A  mean  temper,  in  most  cases,  is  the 
result  of  Improper  handling.  The 
habits  farm  animals  have  are  gener- 
ally the  result  of  their  training.  The 
natively  vicious  animal  is  rare. 

Patience  and  gentleness  are  the 
prime  requisites  to  the  proper  training 
of  farm  animals.  It  will  pay  in  time 
and  trouble  to  give  the  young  animal 
the  right  care.  It  is  much  easier  to 
give  a  young  horse  the  right  kind  of 
attention  than  it  is  to  cure  an  old  one 
of  a  bad  habit.  It  never  pays  to  lose 
your  temper  and  beat  the  animal.  He 
doesn't  understand  why  he  is  l^ing 
beaten  and  becomes  nervous  and  afraid. 
If  your  domestic  animals  are  afraid  of 
you  and  hard  to  manage,  it  is  general- 
ly your  own  fault.  If  they  are  gentle 
and  tractable,  they  save  you  time, 
labor  and  worry. 


Jersey  Cattle  Club,  Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt, 
James  Watson,  secretary  of  the  Ayr- 
shire Breeders'  Association,  and  James 
Dodge,  president  of  the  American  Berk- 
shire Swine  Association. 


Booming  More  and  Better 
Live  Stock 
Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  is  en- 
titled to  the  banner  this  year  for  one 
of  the  greatest  agricultural  meetings 
and  picnics  ever  held  in  the  East.  Five 
thousand  farmers  congregated  at  Len- 
ape  Park,  near  West  Chester,  Pa.,  on 
Monday,  August  23rd,  for  the  first  big 
annual  picnic  and,  during  the  after- 
noon, listened  to  a  program  of  prob- 
ably the  greatest  collection  of  agricul- 
tural breakers  ever  on  one  platforqp. 

This  big  picnic  was  held  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  opening  of  a  big  live  stock 
campaign  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  Chester  County  Live  Stock  Breed- 
ers' Association  were  joined  by  the 
Farm  Bureau  and  Pomona  Grange  No. 
3  in  arranging  for  the  picnic  and  meet- 
ing. In  addition  to  the  Chester  county 
folks  in  attendance,  several  hundred 
from  other  counties  and  other  states 
traveled  to  West  Chester  to  be  present 
and  hear  the  nationally  known  speak- 
ers on  the  program. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  E.  T.  Mere- 
dith was  the  principal  speaker  of  the 
day,  and  Pennsylvania  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Frederick  Rasmussen  pre- 
sided as  ( hai'-man  of  the  meeting.  Oth- 
er speakers  were  Robert  Scoville,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club.  John  A.  McSparren,  Master  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange,  M.  D. 
Munn,  president  of  the  National  Dairy 
Council  and  president  of  the  American 


Millions  to  Farmers  Through 
Better  Cows 

"If  the  average  production  of  our 
cows  in  Pennsylvania  could  be  Im- 
proved to  the  extent  of  one  thousand 
pounds  of  milk  per  cow,  and  this  is 
not  an  unreasonable  thing  to  hope  for, 
it  would  mean  an  added  income  of  $27,- 
000,000  for  the  farmers  and  dairymen 
anually,"  says  R.  R.  Welch,  professor 
ot  dairy  husbandry  extension  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  in  his  re- 
port for  the  year  recently  closed. 

"The  cow  testing  associations  have 
been  a  big  factor  in  building  up  milk 
production  in  this  state,"  Professor 
Welch  says.  "It  is  the  best  method  for 
eliminating  the  unprofitable  cows — the 
'star  boarders' — and  the  scope  of  this 
work  in  Pennsylvania  has  now  reached 
such  proportions  that  we  rank  as  the 
second  state  in  the  number  of  associa- 
tions, with  from  fifteen  to  twenty  more 
ready  to  start  this  summer.  A  class  of 
cow  testers  Is  now  being  prepared  at 
the  college  and  they  will  soon  be  ready 
to  go  out  to  take  charge  of  new  or- 
ganizations. It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  one  cow  testing  association  in 
two  years  the  average  production  was 
increased  by  656  pounds  of  milk  and 
36  pounds  of  butter  per  cow,  and  that 
the  average  income  above  feed  cost  was 
increased  by  $30.58  per  cow.  In  one 
herd  the  average  production  of  milk 
per  cow  was  952  pounds  greater  the 
second  year  than  it  was  the  first, 
brought  about  largely  by  weeding  out 
sixteen  unprofitable  cows.  The  record 
of  another  herd  in  this  association 
shows  an  increase  of  2668  pounds  of 
milk  per  cow  the  second  year  over  that 
of  the  first  year." 

TheVe  are  now  58  cow-testing  associa- 
tions in  operation  in  Pennsylvania, 
with  1582  members  and  28,373  cows. 
During  the  past  year  1332  unprofitable 
cows  have  TJeen  discarded  froid"  herds 
with  a  corresponding  reduction  In  the 
feed  bill. 


GET  BETT 

AND  SAVE  DOLLARS 


A  Real 

Send  No  ^^^PPHP^S^       n 
Money       ^^^-«-aai«Ii^'       tSargam 

AT  LAST  YOU  CAN  GET  AN  HONEST 
SHOE  BARGAIN  THAT  IS  BASED  ON 
CONSCIENTIOUS  M  A  N  U  FA  CT  U  RING 
METHODS.  Only  closest  buying  of  materials 
and  manufacturing  In  big  lut.s  makes  this 
low  price  possible.  This  sbo«  Is  for  all 
seasons.  A  shoe  that  will  staud  up  and  keep 
Its  shape,  no  matter  how  rough  it  Is  treated, 
and  will  always  remain  comfortable.  Made 
of  the  toughest  soft  leather  with  solid,  heavy, 
honest  solen  and  heels,  guaranteed  good  all 
the  way  through.  If  they  are  nut  the  greatest 
shoe  bargain  that  you  ever  stepped  Into, 
return  them  at  not  •  cent's  cost  to  you. 
8ENI)  NO  MONEY.  Just  jour  name  and  addresa 
and  sUe  wanted.  Pay  9S.tf8  whra  ttie  sbois  arrive. 
1<  they  are  not  the  very  beat  bertcalo  you  can  tin^, 
H;.-nd  ttieai  baric  ant}  they  won't  oo^t  you  a  cent, 
ThatV  '  ir,  isn't  It  ?  Fill  In  tbecoupOc  t*.%hv  now  and 
you'v«>  wved  f2.  and  (otten  as  good  snoefl  a&  u 
ever  put  on  your  fwt. 


Stewart,  The  Bargain  Shoe  A4an 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Send  me        _  pair  bargain  shoes,  price 
f3.«H.     I  win  pay  j)08tiiian  on  arrival,    if 

■  not  satisfied  I  will  return  gtaoes  and  you 

2  win  refund  money. 

■ 

S  size Tl^ldth 


I 

■ 

i. 


Name 

Address.. 
Pr.  Fl- 


■■• 


FISH 


FrEDING 


STRl]VEN*S  FISH  MEAL 

WIU  Keep  the  Bloom  on  Your  Show  Herd. 

Struven's  Kisii  Meal  will  help  your  show 
herd  win  f)«-auBe  It  Is  the  niost(liKe«til>l»' 
protein  concentrate  there  Is.  and  because 
the  hogR  like  It  Ijetter  than  any  oth»T 
Bonldes  this,  the  hljeh  fat  percentsKe  — 
.5  tu  Iii«— in  siruveo's  Fish  Meal  keeps 
the  Klora  on  the  hair. 
What  In  good. for  your  nhow  herd  is  also 
best  for  your  herd  at  home. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  Struven's 
Flah    Meal,  send   ua  hia  name  and  w<- 
will  supply  you  either  through  him  or 
direct.     Write  today. 

rRABLES  ■.  STBCTE.^  A  00. 
Il«  «.  rrcdartrh  St..  Raltlaor*.  W<1. 


From  Fanner  Davis's  Note  Book 

A  long  tongue  has  a  wagon  load  of 
trouble  behind  It. 

The  man  who  never  works  doesn't 
really  appreciate  rest. 

You  can  yell  and  jerk  the  flesh  off 
your  horses'  ribs  faster  than  lack  of 
feed  can  take  it  off,  for  a  horse  worries 
over,  his  master's  temper  more  than 
we  suspect. 

Some  men's  appreciation  of  the  beau- 
ties of  bird,  and  fruit  and  flower,  is 
bounded  by  their  appetites — and  never 
gets  any  higher. 

To  borrow  a  tool,  and  keep  it  long, 
is  the  same  as  stealing  it. 

When  the  skies  are  dull  and  gray, 
don't  let  your  spirits  get  that  way. 

To  keep  cattle  from  bursting  out 
wire  staples  by  reaching  through  the 
tence,  nail  a  strong  board  over  the 
wires  up  the  post,  putting  one  nail 
above  and  one  below  each  wire.  It 
takes  nails,  but  it  Ptays. 

Pure  cider  vinegar  is  valuable,  but 
in  its  first  stages  can  make  a  devil's 
harvest  of  sin  among  the  drinkers. 
Lock  it   up.  Maryland. 


PHILADELPHIA 
SILOS 

4"x6"  Poeto.  BeTall. 
•d  Doore,  Iron  Lad- 
der, selected  mate> 
rial,  strong  hoops. 
A  Real  Silo. 
Opening  Roof  for 
a  full  Silo  without 
refilling. 

Ensilage    Cutters. 
Feed  Trucks, 
Wood    Tanks. 

Wrtts  for  catlsftts  aatf 
priCM. 

E.  F.  SCHLICTER  CO. 
10S.18thStPhila.Pa. 


CHESTER  WHITES 

All  Sizes  and  Ages 

Cheater  White  jplgs,  aowa.  Rllta.  open  or  bred,  alao 
BiTvic*'  lioars       Write  for  pt-irrt. 

A.  H.  DIEFENDERFER,  Cherryville,  Pa. 

REG.  P.  CHINAS,  BERKSHIRESJC.  WHITES, 

lArue  strjtina.  all  hk<'h.  luiitcci  nut  ulcin.  Bred  Sown. 
Service  lloiim,  Lincoln  Service  Biiclt^.Urade  Uuern- 
(wv  and  Holnteln  Calvea.     Collirs  nnd  Beanie  Pupa. 

.V/i(<  ulami)  ffiv  jirifr*  and  Cirrnlarx. 
P.  r.  HA:»II1.T0W.  rorhr«itTllle.  rm. 

SELECTED  REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

W.  r.  :«lrMI>ARRAN,  Farnlaa.  Pa. 
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Estimating  Amount  of  Paint 

Our  faimerB  do  a  good  deal  of  their 
own  painting  of  liouses,  barns  and  oth- 
er outbuildings,  and  yet  few  know  how 
to  measure  surfaces  to  be  painted  and 
estimate  the  amount  of  paint  needed 
for  a  given  job. 

A  few  simple  rules  may  be  of  ser- 
Yiee  to  our  readers  and  possibly  save 
some  money  on  paint. 

To  find  the  square  feet  in  flat  or 
nearly  flat  roofs,  multiply  the  length 
by  the  width. 

If  the  roof  is  Irregular  in  shape,  as 
many  are,  the  square  feet  are  found  by 
multiplying  the  length  of  the  comb 
(A  to  B  )n  accompanying  diagram)  by 
the  distance  between  the  eaves  and  the 


.>■ 


.^ 


comb  (D  to  B).  Then  measure  from 
A  to  C  and  multiply  by  the  distance 
from  E  to  C;  then  divide  the  result 
by  2.  Add  the  risults  of  the  two  cal- 
culations. 

If  there  are  gables  in  the  roof  mul- 
tiply the  length  of  the  rafters  by  one- 
half  the  distance  from  the  cornice  to 
the  peak ;  then  multiply  this  result  by 
the  number  of  gables;  that  is,  if  the 
gables  are  all  the  same  size.  If  differ- 
ent, each  must  be  calculated  separately. 

To  get  the  square  feet  in  the  exterior 
walls,  multiply  the  length  all  around 
the  house  by  the  height  of  the  wall.  If 
there  are  any  gables  add  the  area  of 
each  and  IIUSB^  add  one-fifth  of  the  en- 
tire  result   for  trimmings. 

For  example:  Measurements  are 
wanted  for  a  house  which  is  30  ft.  wide 
by  50  ft.  long  by  20  ft.  high  to  cornice. 
It  has  two  gables  10  ft.  high  by  3a  ft. 
wide. 

ANSWER. 

2  ends  ."^O  ft.  wide  equal 60  ft. 

2  sides  .'lO  ft.  long  equal    100  ft. 

Total  length  of  all  four  sides.   160  ft 
Multiply  thlH  by  height  of  wall.  . 20  ft. 

This  will  give  you 3200  sq.  ft. 

Thlf»  i«  total  number  of  square 
feet  In  four  walls  of  house. 


shingles.  Dry  or  old  shingles  require 
more  material  than  smooth,  new  ones. 
Paint  should  not  be  looked  upon  as 
an  expense.  It  prevents  decay  and  re- 
placements of  decayed  parts  of  build- 
ings are  more  costly  than  "the  ounce 
of  prevention,"  paint. 

Pasturing  off  Waste  Places 

W.   A.  GRAHAM. 

Most  all  farms,  large  and  small,  have 
grass  growing  along  fences,  ditches  and 
in  nooks  and  corners  of  the  lots  and 
fields,  that  is  lacgely  wasted  if  not  pas- 
tured off  in  some  way.  Years  ago  I 
learned  a  good  and  simple  way  of  get- 
ting much  benefit  from  the  grass  along 
roadsides  and  spots  wherever  more  or 
less  grass  could  not  be  grazed  without 
herding  any  animal  desired  to  eat  it. 

The  plan  is  simple,  cheap  and  very 
useful.  A  No.  9  wire  is  stretched  be- 
tween two  stout  stakes,  driven  well 
Into  the  ground.  I  place  on  the  wire 
a  ring  about  2  inches  in  diameter.  The 
ring  plays  freely  on  the  wire  from  one 
stake  to  the  other.  The  halter  strap, 
or  rather  a  chain,  5  feet  in  length,  or 
longer,  having  a  swivel  to  prevent  any 
kinking,  is  attached  to  the  ring  with 
a  snap.  A  cow  or  horse  can  graze  free- 
ly the  whole  length  of  the  wire,  and 
cannot  reach  any  crops  growing  near 
It.  Then  further,  if  there  is  some  grass 
land  in  fields  where  there  is  corn  or 
some  other  crop,  and  no  fence  between, 
a  wire  20  or  40  rods  long  can  be 
stretched  to  stakes  and  a  long  chain 
on  the  halter  fastened  by  a  snap  to  the 
ring  allows  an  animal  to  graze  over 
quite  an  area  of  grass  land.  The  wire 
and  stakes  can  be  moved  as  often  as 
necessary.  Any  farm  stock  so  grazed 
needs  no  attention,  except  to  see  that 
there  is  grass  enough,  and  water  as  is 
needed.  Try  this  simple  plan. 
Indiana. 


last  spring,  might  find  it  interesting 
to  learn  that  sterilized  salad  topped 
the  market  in  one  New  Jersey  county 
not  long  ago. 

When  the  kiddies  ask  for  a  drink, 
they  get  it,  be  it  high  noon  or  3  A.  M. 
But  many  a  young  calf  has  suffered 
from  thirst  all  day  in  (he  sun  of  an  un- 
shaded pasture.  The  calves  need  it  as 
much  as  the  little  children.  The  differ- 
ence  is,  we  don't  know  they  are  asking 
for  it. 


£ggless»  Milkless  and  Butterless 

Cake 

An  eggless,  milkless,  butterless  cake 
sounds  like  no  cake  at  all,  but  read  on. 
It  is  a  real  cake.  Eggs  are  expensive 
just  now,  and  a  saving  of  one  to  three 
eggs  is  a  real  economy.  Few  house- 
wives who  are  wise,  spend  much  money 
on  butter  for  cooking  purposes,  so  this 


recipe  does  not  save  in  shortening. 
Milk  is  sometimes  difilcult  to  get,  and 
a  cake  made  with  water  instead  of 
milk  saves  from  five  to  ten  cents.  The 
cake  made  from  this  recipe  is  very 
good  if  the  directions  are  carefully  fol- 
lowed. They  come  from  the  Home 
Economics  Department  of  the  Colorado 
Agricultural  College. 

Don't  use  your  own  method  of  com- 
bining ingredients;  use  the  one  given. 
The  cake  has  a  good  fiavor,  is  moist 
and  keeps  well. 

One-half  package  of  raisins,  1  cup 
sugar,  y^i  cup  shortening,  1  cup  boiling 
water,  pinch  of  salt,  1  teaspoon  soda,  1 
teaspoon  baking  powder,  1  teaspoon 
cinnamon,  1  teaspoon  cloves,  2  cups 
flour.  Pour  boiling  water  on  raisins, 
sugar,  and  shortening  and  let  stand  till 
luke-warm.  Then  add  other  ingredi- 
ents, sifted  together  and  bake  in  mod- 
erate oven 


.30  ft. 


Now  figure  the  gables  10x30  ft. 

Divide  hfight.  10  ft.,  by  2 

.Multiply  this  by  the  width 

Paint   surface  of  one  gable 150  sq.ft. 

For  two  gables  multiply  by....       2 

And  the  result  Is   300  sq.  ft. 

Add  the  area  of  the  walls 3200  sq.ft. 

To  the  area  of  the  gables 300  sq.  ft. 

And  you  pet    S.loO  sq.  ft. 

Now  add  one-fifth  for  trimmings.  700  sq.  ft. 

And    you    get    4200  sq.  ft. 

Hence  you  will  need  enough  paint  to 
cover  4200  square  feet  of  surface. 

To  estimate  the  quantity  of  paint  re- 
quired for  any  job,  divide  the  number 
of  square  feet  to  be  covered  by  the  cov- 
ering capacity  of  the  paint.  Of  course, 
the  spread  of  paint  will  vary  somewhat 
affording  to  the  surface  on  which  it  is 
applied.  A  rough  surface  will  absorb 
more  than  a  smooth  surface. 

Under  average  conditions  high  grade 
house  paint  will  cover  350  to  400  square 
feet  two  coats.  Best  grades  of  barn 
and  roof  paint  will  cover  200  to  300 
square  feet  two  coats.  Shingle  stain 
win  (over  125  square  feet  two  coats, 
brushed  on;  ly^  gallons  will  dip  1000 


Propagating  Rhubarb  Roots 
Rhubarb  which  has  not  been  giving 
very  good  results  during  the  past  sea- 
son should  be  dug  this  fall,  and  the 
roots  allowed  to  remain  in  the  open 
during  the  winter.  In  the  spring  as 
soon  as  the  ground  can  be  prepared, 
the  large  root,  or  mother  root,  should 
be  divided  into  from  6  to  8  parts  and 
planted.  A  root  4  to  5  years  old  be- 
comes root-bound  and  produces  small 
stems. 


Farm  and  Home  Facts 
There    are    ten    known    potato    dis- 
eases   in    New    Jersey,    which    is    too 
many.   Most  of  them  can  be  controlled. 

Distinctive  and  attractive  containers 
for  butter,  beans,  fruit,  etc.,  need  cost 
no  more  than  the  dull  ones  ,  but  they 
sell  the  goods  at  a  fancier  price. 


Hard  work  plus  plenty  of  fertilizer 
in  Maine  produced  200  bushels  of  pota- 
toes to  the  acre.  Hard  work  plus  ex- 
perience plus  little  or  no  fertilizer  in 
Michigan,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin, 
produced  100  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Keep    hens    that    prove   they're    good 

enough 
To  buy  feed  and  other  stuff 
And  leave  some  com  for  you. 

Anyone  who  may  have  doubted  the 
wisdom  of  paying  good  money  for  for- 
maldehyde to  control  lettuce  diseases 


Star  Potato  Digger— $1S0.00 


It  will  pay  you  to  write  for  special 
circular  on  this  labor  and  potato 
saving    Digger.     Ask  your  Dealer. 

Rawlings  Implement  Co.,  Baltimore,  Ml 
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ON  yOUR  DRAG  SAW 

BIG  increase  in  my  factory  enables  me 
to  make  lowest  cash  offer  on  a  Drair  Loff  Saw. 
I  Lever  Control  to  Start  or  Stop  Saw  while  enffina 
runs.  Arm  Swingr  and  Force  Feed  for  fast  cutting. 
Powerf  ul  4-cycle  encrine  with  speed  res^lator.  6-f  t. 
0aw  blade.  Complete,  ready  t»  une.  |126  F.  O.  B. 
KansM  City.  96.80  extra  from  Fittsburgb.  Pa. 


Buynovn  While  you  can  Save  $S0 

8cf  Hy  Spcdal  Prlecs  now  beinc  made  on  Stailonary  mmA  Portable  Wnu%MitM — 

in aizea 2,  &;<  6w  8, 12, 10^  22 and 80 H.  P.  Also,  Power Cut-Off  Sawa  for  sawinff  cord  wood 
and  pole  wood.  This  $126  Offer  on  WITTE  Drair  LofT  Saws  la  for  Immediate  acceptance. 
Don't  wait  if  yaa  want  to  ffet  in  on  this  bisr  advertising  offer.  You  know  II  Wm  a  WITTE* 
it's  all  riffht.  All  improvemeata;  fully  Ruaranteed.  Have  your  banker  wire  order  today 
and  Save  $60.    Addrcas  your  nearest  shippmi;  point. 
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Better  Bulls  and  Boars-Bigger  Bank  Balances 


CHESTER  CX)UNTY,  the  home  of  Chester  Whlta 
swine  and  the  abode  of  more  dairy  cowa  tha« 
any  other  county  in  Pennsylvania,  has  decided  k> 
scrap  its  scrub  animals.     America  may  still  be  the 
only  country  rich  enough  to  use  scrub  sires,  b«t 
Chester  county  has  ambitions  of  becoming  known, 
the  country  over,  as  a  pure-bred  live  stock  producing 
center.     Its  hope  will  not  be  in  vain,  either,  if  in- 
terest keeps  up  in  the  matter  as  it  is  at  the  present 
time.    Rather  than  wait  for  governmental  agenciefl 
to  do  all  of  the  planning  and  most  of  the  work,  the 
farmers  have  organized  and  are  working  out  a  plaa 
which  will  some  day  be  copied  in  every  commuaitT' 
that  wants  Improved  live  stock. 

About  a  year  ago  a  number  of  the  leading  farm- 
ers met  and  organised  the  Chester  County  Live  Stock 
Breeders'  Association.  Morris  T.  Phillips,  a  noted 
breeder  of  Guernsey  cattle,  was  chosen  temporary- 
president  and  ho  has  given  so  much  time  and  effort 


By  THOMAS  H.  WITTKORN 

planii  laid  out  for  immediate  action.  The  constitu- 
tion adopted  calls  for  a  membership  fee  of  one  dol- 
lar, and  dues  of  one  dollar  a  year.  An  elastic  ad- 
visory committee  composed  of  two  breeders  for  each 
class  and  breed  of  live  stock  represented  in  the 
county,  is  one  of  the  strong  features  of  the  new 
organization.  This  not  only  allows  more  men  who 
are  really  doing  things  a  voice  in«>.the  plans,  but 
spreads  the  interest  among  those  on  the  farmsrwho 
feel  that  their  chosen  breed  is  being  represented  by 
someone  who  appreciates  its  possibilities  and  status 
in  the  county.  In  this  way  the  leading  breeds  of 
cows,  horses,  swine  and  sheep  are  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  everybody.  Poultry  is  represented  on  the 
advisory  committee,  although,  for  the  time  being,  it 
will  not  be  subdivided.  The  advisory  committee 
elects   an   executive   committee  from   its   members. 


all  live  stock  kept  on  the  farm  will  be  asked,  f* 
will  also  be  auked  whether  home  raising  or  boyiBtf 
cows  is  practiced,  in  an  effort  to  find  out  just  wlu* 
is  the  true  situation.  Every  month  there  are  maj^^ 
sales  by  dealers  of  "choice  selected  dairy  co'ws"  ki 
the  county,  and  it  is  hoped  this  queetion  wiH  sbad 
some  important  light  on  this  feature  oC  the  daiqr 
business.  In  too  many  cases  the  cows  offered  hava 
been  "selected"  by  dairymen  in  other  parts  of  tiha 
state  as  being  good  individuals  to  be  rid  of  and  ara 
brought  to  Chester  county,  where  there  are  imare 
alfalfa  fields  and  silos  than  in  any  other  county  o^ 
the  state,  in  the  hope  of  the  dealer,  possibly,  thai 
they  may  still  make  good.  When  they  are  left  to 
"bag  up"  for  two  milkings  and  have  a  atout  "maa- 
key"  at  their  side  they  make  tempting  bait  for  a 
dairyman  who  needs  more  milk,  but  tiie  plaa  iB  a. 
PQor  proi>osition  for  getting  anywhere  in  coostr«i«- 
tlve  dairying. 


A  finm  fcwitcfc  of  Perehmron  fiUi*»  on  patturm.     Good  property;  w  ifd  mor*  of  thvm. 


A  rather  unusual  question,  but  a  really  ba«i>'  o«e. 
will  be  asked  to  find  out  the  niiraber  of  boys  aad 
girls  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty-one  yeara 
now  on  the  farms.  The  question  of  hired  me«  ta 
also    an    important    one    and    information    will    Im 


to  the  work  that  he  was  elected  to  that  office  at  the  and  it,  with  the  officers,  will  be  the  working  force 

first  annual  meeting.    The  ever  active  county  agent,  of  the  association. 

Daniel   S.    Adams,   is  the  secretarj-,   and   has  done  Tlio  first  step  toward  putting  a  pure-bicd  at  the 

jpuch  to  foster  the  movement.     In  order  to  bring  head  of  every  herd  in  the  county  is  to  find  out  just 

the  matter  vividly  to  the  attention  of  all  the  5,666  what  live  stock  is  now  on  hand.    Of  course,  the  cen-                          ,,         ^                  ,  „     *u            ,u      ,  *w 

farmers,  their  wives,  children,  relatives  and  friends  sus  figures  would  show  totals,  but  more  details  are  asked  regarding  them,  especially  the  months  of  tfc. 

in   the  county,   a  big   picnic  was  arranged  for  an  deaired.  so  a  careful  farm  to  farm  survey  is  now  year  they  are  employed.     Recent  y^"  have  fciaJ 

August  day.    The  Federal  Secretary  of  Agriculti-^  under  way.    In  each  of  the  flfty-six  townships  in  the  marked  influence  on  these  two  questions  in  Ciiest«- 

E    T    Meredith,   and   several   other  noted  national  county  a  man  has  been  selected  who  will  be  responsi-  county,  because  of  the  immense  industrial  develop- 

live  stock  men.  mentioned  in  the  last  issue  of  The  hie  f^jr  the  data  from  that  territory.     These  men  ment  in  the  shipyards  and  iron    ndustry.     It  luu. 

Praotlral  Farmer,  were  there  and  to  hear  them  w.^  will  al^  servo  without  pay  for  the  good  of  the  cause,  been  a  case  of  farm  compe   ng  with  factory  for  « 

the  biggest  crowd  of  farmers  ever  assembled  iu  the  and   see  that   the  printed  qucstionaire  Is  properly  labor  supply,  with  most  of    he  advantages  in  fare.- 

pleasure   park   selected    for   the   event.     Everybody  filled  in.     This  is  the  first  aCTempt  in  Pennsylvania  of  the   factory.       That   is,  industry   could   regulate 

present  talked  and  thought  live  stock  in  a  way  not  to  get  so  much  detail  regarding  the  live  stock  kept  prices  to  take  care  of  labor  costs,  whereas  farm6« 

knou-n  before,  even  if  the  county  does  now  produce  In  a  county,  and  the  compilations  will  be  awaited  had  prices  regulated   for  them,  and  often  little  m- 

between  seven  and   eight  million  dollars  worth  of  with  a  great  deal  of  Interest.    Aside  from  the  name  gard  was  given  labor  co.sts.     It  ha«  been  more  an4 

dairy  products  annually                                                •  an^  address  of  the  farmer,  whether  he  Is  owner  or  more  a  question  of  better  equipment  on  the  farm« 

A     permanent    organization    of     the    live    stock  tenant,  the  size  of  his  farm  and  nores   In   loading  to  reduce  production  costs,  and  improved  live  stock 

association     was     effected     at     the     picnic,     and  crops,  detailed  questions  jegarding  the  breeding  of                               (Coadud.d  oo  pxc  291) 
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Where  the  Farmers  are 
Pulling  Together 


W 


JOHN    DAY. 

HAT  it  takes  to  develop  co-operation  in  right 
lusty    measure,    the    farmers   of   Washington 
county,   Maryland,  have  carefully  nursed   and  nur- 
tured until  at  the  present  writing  about  75  per  cent, 
ef  them  belong  to  agricultural  organizations  which 
are  federated  with  the  Maryland  State  Association 
and  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation  of  America,  which 
has  a  total  active  membership  of  1,500,000  ambitioua 
and  energetic  tillers  of  the  soil.     These  co-operative 
organizations — 15    strong,    with   1500  members— are 
the  official  clearing  houses  of  the  different  co;nmuni- 
ties  for  the  settlement  of  problems  connected  with 
local   educational   systems,   country   communication 
systems,  public  highways   and  general   farming  af- 
faire.    The  associations  individually  and  collectively 
thresh  out  local  matters  relating  to  legislative  activi- 
ties.    Legislation  pending  before  Congress  is  either 
protested  or  ratified  in  these  local  meetings  and  the 
approvals    or    disapprovals    are    presented    to    the 
proper  Congressmen  of  the  districts. 

The    Pecktonville     Community    Club — heretofore 
Isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  county  on  account  of 
one   mile  of  impassable  road— concentrated   all   its 
maiden  efforts  for  the  construc- 
tion   of    a   spur   of   permanent 
highway  which  would  link  the 
hamlet    with    the    main    state 
road.     Finally  the  county  com- 
missioners agreed  to  give  two 
dollars  for  every  dollar  which 
the   villagers   raised       Despite 
that  the  local  mountaineers,  for 
the  most  part,  were  limited  in 
finances,  they  ultimately  raised 
laoOO,  much  of  which  was  do- 
nated in  the  form  of  personal 
labor.      The    county    furnished 
16000,  and  the  strip  of  road  was 
Boon  completed.    If  the  Peckton- 
ville   Community    Club    never 
lifts   its   hands   again    for   the 
good    of   the    village — a   condi- 
tion which,  unquestionably,  will 
not  obtain — it,  nevertheless,  has 
already  done  enough  to  justify 
Its    retirement    with    emeritus 
bonors. 

The  Hancock  Community 
Club  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
state  and  now  has  225  members. 
Previous  to  its  inception,  the 
apple  growers  had  to  pay 
prohibitive  tolls  in  transporting 


the  best  built  and  cosiest  community  centers  in 
Maryland,  and  the  same  feeling  of  self-service  and 
the  ambition  to  work  for  the  common  good  of  the 
whole  locality  which  have  enabled  the  club  members 
to  raise  a  satisfactory  home  will  also  abet  them  in 
their  ambition  to  promote  and  perfect  one  of  the 
best  organizations  of  its  character  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States.  ^  ^ 

The  Cavetown  Community  Club  is  unique  in  that 
its  guiding  genius  is  a  local  minister  who  has  spared 
neither  timo  nor  trouble  in  projecting  and  develop- 
ing this  association.  The  club  has  been  instrumental 
in  improving  the  local  school  facilities,  while  it  has 
also  sponsored  a  campaign  for  better  roads,  which 
has  achieved  gratifying  results.  Annually  the  Cave- 
town  Club  uses  a  large  tent,  80x40  feet,  for  the  ex- 


M 


Points  on 
"Unfilling"  the  SUo 

C.  ▲.  U  MOSELLE. 

ANY  silos  were  built  in  the  Middle  Atlantlo 
States  last  summer,  and  the  owners  will  be 
feeding  silage  to  their  farm  animals  for  the  flrat 
time  this  coming  winter.  Many  men  who  have  been 
using  silage  only  for  dairy  cattle  probably  will  feed 
it  to  other  farm  animals  for  the  first  tim^.  It  18 
important  that  they  understand  the  composition  of 
the  feed  and  just  how  it  can  be  used  in  the  mo* 

efficient  way. 

Silage  is  a  bulky  feed,  rich  in  carbohydrates,  OT 
fat-forming  elements,  but  lacking  in  protein.    In  cat 


hibition  of  various  agricultural  displays  of  fruits,     culating  the   rations   for  your  animals,   always  l» 


farm  produce,  culinary  art,  needlecraft  and  home 
handiwork,  which  is  always  of  great  local  interest 
The  club  has  successfully  campaigned  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  apple  growing  activities  of  its  neigh- 
borhood, a  branch  of  farming  naturally  adapted  to 
the  region. 

The  Chewsville  Farmers  and  Fruit  Growers  Asso- 


Bure  to  include  feeds  that  are  strong  in  protein, 
such  as  good  clover  or  alfalfa  hay,  to  balance  the 
ration.  If  this  fact  is  understood,  silage  may  be 
used  with  profit  in  feeding  almost  all  kinds  of 
farm  animals.  It  does  not  pay  to  feed  silage  to  fat- 
tening hogs,  because  it  is  too  bulky,  but  it  ddes  make 
a  good  feed  for  brood  sows.    If  they  are  fed  a  good 


elation  is  an  organization  designed  primarily  to  im-     ration    of   silage   and   alfalfa  hay,   they   vdU   come 
prove  the  market,  grade  and  quality  of  the  apples     through  the  winter  in  good  condition, 
which   are  marketed   from   the   section    under   dis-        Be  verjc  careful  about  feeding  sUage  that  is  the 
cussion.     Heretofore  there  has  been  a  lack  of  uni-     least  bit  moldy,  to  any  farm  animal,  and  never  feed 

it  to  horses  under  any  circum- 
stances.    Moldy  silage  will  kill 
horses.     The  amount  of  silage 
that  should   be  fed   to  a  milk 
cow  will  depend  on  the  capacity 
of  the  cow;   she  should  be  fed 
just  a  little  less  than  she  will 
eat  clean.     If  cows  are  fed  a 
proper  ration  of  hay  and  grain 
they  probaJbly  will  eat  from  30 
to  40  pounds  of  silage  a  day, 
and     with     some     cows     this 
amount  will  be  exceeded.      As 
silage  Is  very  laxative,  its  oven- 
feeding  will  have  a  bad  effect 
on  the  eystem  of  the  cow,  and 
this   point   should   be   watched 
carefully. 

Silage  should  be  fed  in  small 
amounts  until  the  animals  get 
used    to    it.      Remember    this 
about  feeding  more  silage  than 
the  animals  will  eat  up  clean: 
When  the  silage  is  exposed  to 
the  air,  chemical  changes  rapid- 
ly take  place  in  it,  especially  if 
the   weather    is    hot,    and    bad 
odors  are  given  off.    Watch  this 
point     carefully,      and      never 
feed     more     silage     than     the 
Under  average  farm  con- 


Spmeial  mxhibition  of  applmm  on  thow  whtn  Wathinfton  County  [Maryland)  Auociation  •nttrtainrnd 
Farmmrt'  National  Congreaa  of  2000  dmUtatmt  at  Hagmrttown. 

th«ir  croDs  over  the  Potomac  river  bridge.    As  a  unit     formity,  grading  and  quality  in  the  marketable  fruit  animals  will  eat  up  clean 

^e  cubTeml?s  rTeS^;^^^^^^^^^^^       and   strenuous     sold  from  the  vicinity.     Apples  have  t^n  shipped  f  ^^-« -"^.nLt^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

protest  against  these  super-charges,  with  the  conse- #3000  miles  from  the  Pacific  Coast  producing  coun-  ^^^^^jfj^^f  f^^^^^^^ 

quence  that  they  were  markedly  d.reased.  The  Han-     tries, ^n^— mp^^^^^^^^^  .^Jo^^^^on^^  «-.  -en  the   rat.ns  are^ calcu^t^^  .  pe^y 

eastern  grown  fruit  has  been  superior,  but  because  will  produce  more  digestible  matter  than  any  other 

it  was  poorly  graded,  sorted  and  packed,  it  could  not  crop 


rock  community  was  sadly  in  need  of  a  high  school, 
but  previous  to  the  organization  of  the  club  the 
local  residents  had  never  been  able  to  get  together 
on  a  common  ground  and  demand  the  erection  of 
euch  an  educational  facility.  One  of  the  first  tasks 
of  the  club  was  to  put  over  this  proposition.  Its  co- 
ordinated efforts  resulted  in  the  speedy  construction 
of  a  comfortable  seven-room  school  house.  Now  the 
members  are  openly  advocating  a  community  high 
school  for  Hancock,  and  the  odds  incline  favorably 
towards  the  success  of  such  a  project 


compete  successfully  with  apples  of  far  western 
origin.  Finally  the  Maryland  fruit  growers  have 
come  to  realize  their  shortcomings  and  organizar 
tions  formed  for  the  co-operative  selection,  packing 
and  marketing  of  the  apple  crop  are  the  result. 
Packing  sheds  have  been  constructed  by  the  Chewsr 
ville  Club  and  the  recent  apple  crop  was  carefully 
prepared   for  market  by  experienced  graders,  with 


Silage  usually  is  fed  to  milk  cows  in  the  morning 
and  evening,  and  they  are  allowed  to  eat  hay  be- 
tween the  two  feeds.  The  proper  amount  of  grain 
to  feed  will  depend  on  the  cow;  for  dry  cows  it  will 
not  usually  be  necessary  to  feed  any  grain,  if  good 
alfalfa  hay  is  fed.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  feed 
much  grain  to  groVing  animals. 

Silage  has  been  used  with  great  profit  by  many  of 


wards  the  success  of  such  a  project.     _  preparea    lor  marnei   uy   «ai..w.«..^  *  "I       *\,         *>.7.7tf\^  fppHprs  of  the  East   in  the  last  few  years. 

The  Beaver   Creek   Community   Club  is  probably     the  consequence  that  the  returns  were  higher  than     ^he  -t^e    eedere    f    he  E^^^^^ 


©lie  of  the  first  of  its  character  to  cut  the  logs,  saw 
the  lumber  and  construct  its  own  community  house. 
In  the  Beaver  Creek  section  labor  is  plentiful,  while 
cash  is  scarce.  That  is  why  in  open  meeting  the 
club  directors  suggested  that  the  members  cut,  log, 
saw  and  build  their  home.  The  recommendation  was 
immediately  adopted  and  on  certain  afternoons  each 
week  the  various  members  assembled  and  devoted 
their  time  to  the  felling  of  trees,  the  hewing  of  logs, 
the  operation  of  the  sawmill,  the  laying  of  the  foun- 
dation and  the  building  of  the  superstructure.  Ere 
the  summer  is  over,  Beaver  Creek  will  have  one  of 


ever  before  '^^^  growing  of  all  of  the  feeds  that  possibly  can  be 
Several  years  ago  Washington  county  supported  produced  on  the  farm  is  important.  One  of  the  sins 
30  farmers'  clubs  and  now  these  organizations  have  of  the  American  farmer  is  the  moving  of  their 
centralized  and  simmered  down  to  15  federated  produce  around  too  much.  Many  cattle  feeders  seem 
organizations* which  are  in  the  game  to  stay,  and  to  think  they  myst  assemble  alfalfa  hay  that  has 
which  are  composed  of  energetic,  ambitious  and  pro-  been  produced  in  one  place,  com  that  has  been  pro- 
gressive memberships  which  apnreciate  that  the  fun-  duced  In  another  state,  and  cotton  seed  meal  from 


damental  means  of  concentrating  agricultural  effort 
and  enterpVises  and  of  upbuilding  community  pro- 
jects obtain  through  unified  co-operation.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  clubs  already  enumerated,  the  Ringgold 

(Concluded  on'pac*  290) 


the  South  to  make  the  ration  to  fatten  their  steers. 
Now,  that  ration  will  fatten  the  steers  all  right,  but 
after  the  stockman  gets  done  paying  for  the  feed, 
with    several     good     freight    charges,    there    may 

(C*B«l«id«d  •■  pa9»  290) 
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barrel  or  box  closed  in  such  a  way'  that  it  must  be 
opened  to  examine  the  contents)  must  bear  the 
following  marks  printed  in  plain  block  letters  at 
least  half  an  inch  high:  1st,  the  name  and  address 
of  the  packer  (the  person  who  produces  and  packs). 
2nd,  the  true  name  of  the  variety  (if  the  variety  is 
not  known,  mark  it,  "Variety  unknown").  3rd,  the 
word  "Minimum"  or  its  abbreviation  "Min.,"  fol- 
lowed by  the  figures  showing  the  smallest  size 
fruit.  Or  instead  you  may  state  how  many  apples 
are  In  the  package.  4th,  the  capacity  ill  terms  of 
diy  measure.  Thus,  "1  Standard  Barrel,"—"! 
Bushel,"  etc. 

Not  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  quantity  of 
the  fruit  in  the  package  is  permitted  to  be  smaller 
than  the  size  stated.  Furthermore,  the  apples  on 
the  top  and  bottom  must  fairly  represent  the  average 
of  the  whole  package.  A  variation  of  not  more  than 
15  per  cent,  is  permitted  in  the  matter  of  size  and 
freedom  from  defects,  between  the  apples  on  the 
inside  and  those  on  the  faces. 

You  can  get  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Hai-risburg,  in  case  you  do  not  already  have  a 
copy,  a  bulletin  giving  the  full  rules  and  regulations, 
and  also  bulletins  giving  the  measurements  of  bar- 
rels, baskets  and  crates  of  standard  sizes. 


Tht  4aU  on  tba  a4drett  labtl  tbowi  tha  tima  to  which 
roat  lubtcription  it  paid;  Dec.  30  meant  that  roar  lob- 
Ktiption  it  paid  to  December  1930.  Renew  at  leatt  oaa 
aaoDth  before  the  expiration  oi  your  tubtcriptfon  to  avoid 
mininc  any  copiei.  It  take*  a  muuih  to  chance  date  oa 
label,  or  to  put  a  new  oaaia  on  ear  aailioc  litt  aftar  wa 
raceiva  tba  tubtcriptioo. 
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FOR  fear  some  of  my  Practical  Parmer  friends 
missed  the  words  that  occupied  this  position  on 
the  Editoiial  page  of  our  last  issue  I  want  to  repeat 
here  that  I  have  a  helpful  book  I  want  to  lend  any 
Christian  man  or  woman  who  is  not  finding  complete 
happiness  and  victory  In  his  or  her  Christian  life. 
It  is  called  "The  Christian's  Secret  of  a  Happy 
Life;"  It  Is  Christ  revealing  and  self-revealing,  and 
so  simply  written  that,  in  my  opinion,  no  one  can 
close  It  after  a  careful  reading,  without  a  clear  idea 
of  how  the  Life  of  Victory— which  is  the  only  really 
happy  life — Is  to  be  accepted  and  lived. 

That  many  are  hungiy  for  what  this  book  offers 
is  evidenced  by  the  requests  for  it  that  have  beea 
received— in  fact,  at  this  writing  my  supply  is  ex- 
hausted; but  I  can  get  more,  and  the  copies  that  are 
now  out  will  soon  be  back,  so  I  can  provide  a  copy 
for  anyone  who  will  ask  for  it. 

Have  you  a  sense  of  incompleteness  in  your  Chris- 
tian experience?  Is  there  a  lack  of  something  which 
you  don't  know  how  to  satisfy?  This  book  helped 
me;  I  believe  It  points  the  way  for  you.  Won't  you 
see  for  yourself?    WritCyine  about  it,  please. 

Edward  T.  Walkkb. 

Apple  Packing  Regulations 

EACH  year  a  large  loss  is  sustained  by  the  fruit 
growers  of  Pennsylvania  through  failure  to 
pack  their  apples  in  conformance  with  the  rules  and 
regulations  enforced  by  State  law.  That  these  regu- 
lations, which  secure  uniformity  in  size,  quality  and 
package,  are  wisely  made  and  must  be  rigidly  car- 
ried out,  requlr^  no  argument  if  Pennsylvania 
apples  are  to  take  their  rightful  place  in  the  mar- 
kets in  comparison  with  western  fruit,  which,  while 
perhaps  more  showy  in  appearance,  lacks  the  flavor 
and  quality  of  our  own  product. 

This  year  when  there  Is  an  enormous  crop  to  har- 
vest and  labor  and  barrels  are  scarce  and  high,  and 
transportation  charges  are  heavier  than  ever  before 
it  is  especially  Important  to  avoid  all  waste  by  care- 
fully following  the  regulations  which  are  reallf 
quite  simple. 

The  gist  of  these  requirements  is  that  the  fniit  ke 
carefully  graded  by  size  and  quality,  the  sizes  being 
reckoned  In  variations  of  one-quarter  inch  In  diame- 
ter, thus,  2  Inches,  2V4  Inches,  2V2  Inches,  etc  Tken 
the  end  of  each  closed  package^ (this  mean*  aay 


What  One  Tree  May  Do 

WHEN  a  single  tree  ten  or  twelve  inches  In 
diameter  is  blown  down  or  destroyed  by  fire 
or  in  any  other  way  is  lost  out  of  its  place,  the 
growth  of  a  whole  acre  of  live  timber  is  wiped  out. 
This  makes  it  a  serious  matter  when  one  fire  burns 
over  3,000,000  acres,  as  was  the  case  in  the  great 
Miramichi  fire  in  the  state  of  Maine.  In  the  same 
state  a  heavy  wind  blew  down  a  billion  feet  of  soft 
timber  in  1883.  Out  in  Wisconsin  a  tornado  leveled 
a  tract  of  timber  50  miles  square  as  if  a  big  roller 
had  passed  over  it. 

These  are  figures  which  fairly  stagger  one,  for 
they  are  as  true  as  they  are  striking,  and  these  are 
only  a  few  cases  of  many  that  might  be  given  to 
show  the  fearful  loss  that  is  all  the  time  taking 
place  in  the  timber  of  this  country. 

One  of  our  farmers  has  made  It  a  practice  to  set 
out  at  least  one  tree  every  year.  Most  years  he  did 
more  than  this,  using  for  the  most  part  sugar, 
maples.  Some  of  the  trees  thus  planted  are  now  a 
foot  through,  while  most  of  them  have  reached  a 
diameter  of  six  to  eight  inches.  And  he  always  felt 
that  It  was  time  well  spent. 

If  every  farmer  in  the  United  States  would  set 
out  Just  one  tree  a  year  it  would  mean  the  addition 
to  our  timber  population  more  than  6,000,000  trees 
per  annum.  Keep  this  up,  care  for  these  trees  and 
soon  we  would  hear  less  of  the  dearth  of  lumber. 

It  is  almost  Impossible  to  get  some  kinds  of  lum- 
ber at  all  now,  and  prices  are  becoming  well  nigh 
prohibitive  in  all  lines.  It  seems  to  me  It  is  the 
duty,  as  well  as  the  privilege  of  us  all  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  stem  the  tide  of  decreasing  forest 
growth. 

And  it  all  Went  up  in  Smoke 

THE  annual  report  on  the  tobacco  industry  of  the 
United  States  for  1919,  just  isued  by  the  EHrec- 
tor  of  the  Census,  gives  some  startling  figures.  To 
begin  with,  It  surprises  the  average  citizen  to  be  told 
that  In  1919  there  were  1,901.200  acres  in  tobacco  in 
this  country.     Some  little  land,  isn't  it? 

And  what  did  it  produce?  Well,  a  lot  of  money— 
and  some  trouble,  too,  we're  afraid.  During  1919 
there  were  produced  In  the  registered  factories  and 
bonded  manufacturing  warehouses  of  the  United 
States  7,629,000,000  cigars  (that's  nearly  700  cigars 
for  every  man,  woman  and  child  In  our  land— though, 
of  course,  we  did  share  them  with  other  nations), 
427,000,000  pounds  of  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco 
and  snuff,  and  55,000,000,000  cigarettes. 

That  last  Item  hits  hard,  doesn't  it?  Fifty-five 
billion  cigarettes!  And  of  this  number  we  exported 
only  16,211,769,000.  leaving  nearly  thirty-nine  billion 
factory-made  cigarettes  for  consumption  right  here 
at  home.  Considering  who  the  principal  consumers 
of  cigarettes  are— boys,  Immature  young  men,  and 


men  (mature  as  well  as  immature)  on  whom  tha 
habit  has  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  strong  a  hold  as  a 
drug  habit — yes,  and  nowadays  we  have  to  add  girls 
to  the  consumers'  list— how  much  damage  have  tlier 
done?  It  is  unreckonable — unthinkable!  Isn't  there 
some  way  that  this  item  can  be  cut  down,  this  evH 
checked  ? 

The  quantity  of  leaf  tobacco  exported  during  the 
year— 765,913,164  pounds — greatly  exceeded  that  of 
any  previous  year.  The  government  collected  a 
revenue  of  $205,000,000  on  the  entire  1919  tobacco 
business  of  the  country. 

Paying  Germany  in  Wool 

THE  accumulation:  of  wool  in  the  world's  mar 
kets  amounts  now  to  a  full  year's  supply.    A 
year  ago  there  was  only  half  a  year's  supply  oa 
hand.     These  large  stocks  do  not  Include  much  ol 
the  finer  grades,  such  as  we  would  use  In  this  coua« 
try  to  manufacture  our  clothing  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions.   Most  of  it  is  of  the  coarser  grades,  such  aa 
Germany  needs  and  which  that  country   will   bur 
somewhere  as  soon  as  the  needed  cash  or  credit  can 
be  acquired.       Now  there  is  in  the  United  State* 
Treasury  a  large  sum  of  money — probably  well  up 
toward  a  billion    dollars— due   Germany   from   the 
sale  of  alien  property  during  the  war  and  remain- 
ing after  all  our  expenses  and   claims  have  beea 
paid.     Why  not  pay  part  of  this  to  them  In  wool? 
It  is  proposed  to  urge  the  passage  of  a  bill  as  soo« 
as  Congress  meets  In  December  providing  a  credit 
With  Germany  and  her  former  associated  countriea 
equal  to  this  amount,  which  we  must  sometime  pay. 
This  would  certainly  relieve  our  wool  situation. 


WHATEVER  the  solution  of  the  trying  problem 
confronting  The  Dairymen's  League  may  i»e. 
one  result  seems  to  be  that  it  has  brought  about  a 
kind  of  true  co-operation  among  those  New  YorV 
State  dairymen  which  might  otherwise  have  been  o* 
slower  growth.  Confronted  with  the  loss  of  a  con- 
siderable  part  of  their  market  owing  to  the  decisioa 
of  manufacturers  of  condensed,  evaporated  and  pow- 
dered products  to  purchase  no  more  milk  after 
October  1st  until  maritet  conditions  cnange,  thes* 
dairymen  have  decided  to  pool  their  proceeds.  Aa 
one  member  puts  It,  "The  way  to  co-operate  is  t« 
co-operate."  That's  the  spirit  which  overcomes  all 
difficulties. 

IT  is  expected  that  whatever  quarantines  are  neo- 
essary  on  account  of  the  Japanese  beetle  will 
apply  only  to  the  areas  actually  infested,  and  pro- 
visions made  for  movement  under  inspection  an4 
certification  of  all  products  restricted  In  such  areas. 
There  has  been  an  impression  In  some  quarters  that 
the  Government  might  place  an  embargo  on  large 
districts,  or  even  whole  states,  but  we  are  reliablr 
Informed  there  is  no  intention  of  doing  this. 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

"A  farm,  to  be  successful,  should  maintain  its  pro- 
ductivity and  return  a  reasonable  wage  for  the 
labor  of  the  farmer  and  his  family,  after  paying 
tarm  expenses  and  deducting  a  fair  rate  of  interest 
on  the  investment."  That's  a  fair  statement  of  fact, 
isn't  it?  Have  you  ever  analyzed  yojtr  farm  busi- 
ness to  see  if  it  measures  up  to  this  standard  of  pros- 
perity, and,  if  It  falls  short,  to  determine  wherei* 
and  why?  You  don't  know  just  how  to  go  about 
it?  Then  here's  a  reel  help  for  you:  Farmers'  Bul- 
letin No.  1139,  "A  Method  of  Analyzing  the  Farm 
Business"  outlines  a  practical  system  and  provide* 
the  blanks  on  which  you  may  record  your  own  year's 
transactions  In  putting  it  into  use.    Send  for  it. 

Just  at  this  time  of  year  many  mothers  are  awak- 
ening to  a  Revival  of  Interest  in  the  question  ot 
wholesome  and  nutritive  lunches  for  their  children 
of  school  age.  Such  will  welcome  a  l>ooklet  on  "Htot 
Lunches  for  Rural  Schools'*  (Circular  No.  127),  ptiA 
out  this  summer  by  the  Exte*isiou  Service  of  tko 
College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Wlsoou- 
sin  (Madison).  It  ifl  full  of  good  ideas  aad  gooi 
pictures. 
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The  Garden  in  October 


W.  p.  MASSEY 


When  the  tops  of  the  asparagus  are 
evidently  mature,  mow  them  off  and 
l)urn  them,  to  prevent  the  seed  from 
filling  the  beds  with  new  seedlings.  But 
do  not  cut  off  too  early  or  you  may 
Btart  a  new  growth  and  damage  the 
next  crop. 

Plants  of  lettuce  for  heading  in  the 
frames    should    now    be    set     in    the 
Jraraes.     But  the  sashes,  while  placed 
at  hand,  need  not  be  used  till  the  nights 
are  frosty.     But  in  any  part  of  our  ter- 
ritory we  may  expect  frost  at  any  time, 
though    in    this    lower     part    of    the 
Peninsula  (Maryland)  we  seldom  have 
It  before  the  twentieth,  and  last  year 
had   none   until    November   10th.      But 
this  was  an  exception.    Frost  will  often 
appear  on  the  grass  when  the  atmos- 
phere a  few  feet  above  is  over  35  and 
no  harm  will  be  done.    A  killing  frost 
comes  with  the  air  at  32   degrees  or 
lower. 

As  soon  as  the  sweet  potato  vines 
are  nipped  by  frost,  cut  them  o«,  even 
If  you  do  not  intend  to  dig  them  at 
once.  Of  course,  in  large  field  culture 
this  usually  is  done  by  horse  power  cut- 
ter at  digging.  But  in  the  garden  it  is 
well  to  let  the  sun  to  the  hills  a  while 
before  digging. 

In  fact,  both  late  Irish  potatoes  and 
sweet    potatoes    are    best    out    of    the 
ground  after  the  tops  are  killed,  though 
they    need    very    different    treatment. 
Get  the  Irish  potatoes  into  total  dark- 
ness  and   a   oellar   where  there   is  no 
heat,   and   keep   in   winter  as  near  as 
practicable    In    a   temperature   of  only 
a  few  degrees  above  the  freezing  point. 
Swaet  potatoes  need  to  be  dug  when 
soil    is   dry   and   the   sun   bright.      I^t 
them   lie    along   the    rows    in  ^he   sun 
during  the  day,  but  never  bruise  them 
by  throwing  into  heaps.     Then  if  you 
have   a    cellar   wheile   you  can   start   a 
high  temperature,  even  by  using  gaso- 
line stoves,  you  can  dry  them  off  from 
the   sweat    they    always   pass   through 
after  storing,  and  they  will  keep  then 
with   comparative  ease.       After   being 
well   dried   I   find   the   best   way   is  to 
wrap    each    potato    in    old    newspaper, 
line  a  box  thickly  with  similar  papers 
and  C:hen  pack  the  potatoes  in  the  box 
and     cover    the    whole    thickly     with 
papers.     I  have  kept  them  in  this  way 
in    my    cellar    until    August   the   next 
summer.     But  never  pack  any  cut  or 
bruised  potatoes.    Use  these  at  once. 

When  the  tops  of  the  dahlias  and 
cannas  are  cut  down  by  frost,  cut  the 
tops  off  a  few  inches  above  ground. 
Both  cannas  and  dahlias  can  be  kept 
In  a  frostless  cellar  If  covered  with 
eoll  to  prevent  drying  up.  Here,  I  bury 
the  dahlias  outdoors  and  have  kept  the 
cannas  in  the  same  way,  but  I  prefer 
to  take  the  cannas  up  with  all  the  soil 
that  adheres  to  the  roots  and  pack 
them  in  a  corner  of  the  cellar  in  a 
heap.  For  the  dahlias  I  dig  a  shallow 
pit  in  a  dry  spot,  line  it  with  old  papers 
and  pack  the  roots  in  closely  and  cover 
them  thickly  with  old  papers;  then  the 
soil  is  mounded  thickly  over  all,  and 
they  usually  keep  very  well.  In  fact, 
In  our  average  winters  they  will  live 


there  to  store  in  cellar  and  cover  with 
soil  to  prevent  drying  up. 

Late  in  the  month  the  celery  grown 
in  single  rows  should  be  lifted  and 
stored  in  narrow  trenches  about  the 
depth  the  plants  are  tall.  The  trenches 
can  be  covered  with  boards  nailed  roof 
fashion  and  the  roof  later  covered  with 
earth.  Where  celery  'is  grown  in  the 
Baltimore  beds  the  earthing  should  be 
carrried  on  rapidly,  keeping  the  grow- 
ing center  just  above  the  soil.  It  will 
seldom  be  necessary  to  cover  entirely 
until  November,  when  we  will  give  full 
directions. 

Late  cabbages  that  are  growing  rap- 
idly and  seem  little  inclined  to  head, 
can  be  made  to  head  better  by  pulling 
until  you  hear  the  roots  crack.  Stor- 
ing for  winter  demands  heads  just  ma- 
ture but  not  too  early  headed.  Here 
we  want  cabbages  to  be  just  well  head- 
ed in  late  November. 

When    frost   threatens   to   be   sharp, 
gather  all  the  well  grown  green  toma- 
toes.    Wrap  each  in  paper  and  pack  in 
box  and  put  in  dry  cellar.     Then  you 
can   bring   out   a   few   at   a   time   and 
ripen  in  the  sunny  kitchen  window.     I 
have  kept  them  for  slicing  till  January. 
Clean    up   all    weeds   and    grass   and 
put  them  in  a  comijost  pile  to  rot  and 
go  back  on  the  garden.    Then  cover  the 
garden  all  over  thickly  with  stable  ma- 
nure,   mulching    the    rows    of    spinach 
well 


till  they  are  brittle,  and  apparently 
contain  no  moisture  whatever.  If  they 
snap  when  bent  between  the  thumb 
and  finger  they  are  ready  to  store  or 
pack  for  shipment.  They  should  be 
stored  where  the  air  is  dry,  so  they  will 
not  mold  or  mildew.  A  very  good 
method  is  to  put  in  flour  sacks  and 
ha)»g  up  in  a  dry  room.  Dried  roots 
may  be  shipped  by  parcel  post  or  ex- 
press. 

Prices  of  medicinal  roots  have  ad- 
vanced so  rapidly  within  the  last  few 
years  that  the  only  way  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  markets  is  to  write  to 
dealers  for  prices.  li'sually  those  com- 
mission firms  which  handle  furs  or  old 
rags  and  rubber  will  also  buy  medici- 
nal roots.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Washington,  D.  C,  have  in  the 
past  been  able  to  give  valuable  infor- 
mation about  the  marketing  of  roots 
and  weeds  that  are  used  in  medicine. 

Missouri. 


Advises  Orchard  Planting  this  Year 

"The  fruit  grower  with  an  eye  to  the 
future  will  plant  more  trees  this  fall 
and  next  spring,"  says  Dr.  S.  W.  Fletch- 
er, head  of  the  department  of  horticul- 
ture in  the  agricultural  school  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  He  has 
recently  returned  from  assisting  with 
a  survey  of  the  apple  industry  in  Penn- 
sylvania conducted  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment  of   Agriculture,   and    is   well   a/:- 


quainted  with  the  existing  fnilt  ^tuac 
tion  in  general. 

,  "The  high  cost  of  young  stock  is 
naturally  tending  to  discourage  the 
planting  of  jnore  orchards.  But  by 
looking  ahead,  ten  or,  twelve  years  when 
trees  planted  this  year  will  come  into 
bearing,  it  is  certain  that  there  will  be 
a  falling  off  in  production  unless  plant- 
ings are  made  now.  If  one  is  thinking 
of  planting  an  orchard  next  year,  now 
is  the  time  to  order  trees.  Nursery 
stock  is  scarce  and  high,  because  of 
the  lessened  importation  from  Europe, 
and  labor  conditions.  Nurserymen  pay 
from  five  to  ten  cents  each  for  French 
seedling  apple  roots  that  formerly  cost 
a  cent  apiece.  One  year  old  apple  threes 
that  cost  from  ten  to  twenty  cents  five 
years  ago  will  cost  from  40  centa^o 
$1.25  this  year. 

"It  is  doubtful  If  there  are*enough 
nursery  trees  in  the  country  to  supply 
the  demand;  hence  it  is  desirable  to 
order  this  fall  instead  of  waiting  until 
spring.  Apples  and  pears  can  be  plant- 
ed in  October  and  early  November  as 
well  as  in  the  spring.  Peaches,  plums 
and  cherries  should  not  be  planted  in 
the  fall.  Even  if  no  plantings  are  to 
be  maae  this  fall,  the  trees  should  bo 
bought  now  and  'heeled  in.'  This  is 
temporary  planting  close  together  in  a 
furrow  with  tops  pointing  toward  the 
north  and  roots  covered  with  soil  and 
mulched  with  straw  over  the  winter." 
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Turnips  need  cold  keeping  like 
Irish  potatoes,  and  can  be  kept  with 
simply  a  thick  cover  of  earth  over^a 
heap.  Turnips  not  worth  pulling  in 
the  fall  can  be  kept  for  spring  greens 
by  covering  the  bed  with  green  pine 
boughs   . 

The  strawberry  plants  can  be  set 
now,  but  the  best  time  for  Hcttlng  in 
lower  Maryland  is  in  Noveml>er.  These 
will  give  a  partial  crop  in  the  spring. 

Digging  Medicinal  Roots 

H.   V.  lilMNSTKAI). 

There  are  certain  wild  roots  that 
have  medicinal  value,  and  the  digging 
of  them  may  be  made  remunerative  in 
spare  time.  Among  the  highest  price 
are  the  golden  seal,  senaca  snake  root 
and  ginseng.  There  are  many  more 
common  weeds,  however,  that  are  valu- 
able, among  them  being  dock,  calamus, 
dandelion  and  poke  root.  Before  going 
into  the  business  of  digging  roots,  it 
will  be  well  to  write  some  commission 
firm  for  quotations  on  each  kind,  with 
directions  as  to  the  best  method  of 
shipping. 

All  such  roots  should  be  dug  late  in 
the  fall  after  the  top  of  the  plant  has 
died,  though  they  contain  strength  till 
spring.  Dig  whilo  the  ground  is  dry, 
if  possible,  and  wash  off  all  dirt  adher- 
ing. Do  not  scrape  the  root,  and  dry 
as  soon  as  it  has  been  washed.  Large 
roots,  like  poke  and  dock,  are  some- 
times split  transversely  into  two  or 
more  pieces.  They  should  never  be 
dried  in  the  sun,  but  on  shelves  in  a 
well  ventilated  room  or  barn  loft.  Arti- 
ficial heat  can  be  used  very  successfully 
In  drying  roots,  the  same  method  being 
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\XnLL  saw  your  winter's  wood  in  a 

» Y    few  hours  and  then  you  can  make 

money  aawlnsf  for  othcm,   ,Many  uacra  Bay  they 
nuka  upwards  of  $11.00  a  day  cutting  wood  for 
nelshbors.    Expensive  cumbersome  nrs  used  m  ine 
nastaremadeunneccssarybythoOtUiwaSawKifi:.  Docs 
^ —  all  practical  work   any   other  Baw  rig  can. 

For  a  Bmall  part  of  the  cost  of  one  of  these        ^^ 
biicb-priced  axwi  obsolete  tiga  you  can  DOW  own  oM 
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is  ••  profitabis  as  grain  growing.  Successes  as  wonderful 
as  those  from  growing  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  flax  have  been  made  in 
raising  Noraaa,  Cattra.  •h—p  and  Hoga.  Bright,  sunny  cUmate.  nutrI^, 
ious  grasses  good  water,  enormous  fodder  crops  — these  spell  success  to  ton 
fanner  and  stock  raiser.     And  remember,  you  can  buy   on  aaay  tarma 

Farm  Land  at  *15  to  '30  An  Acre 

8^  -land  equal  to  that  which  through  many  years  has  yielded  from  20  to  48  buahaiS 


of  whaat  to  tha  acra— grazing  land  convenient  to  good 

in  farms  at  proportionately  low  prices.   These  lands  have 

every  rural  convenience:  good  schools,  churches,  roads,  tele- 


grain  : 


In  our  average  winters  mey  amu   live    followed  asAshen  evaporating  fruit.     If 
•where  they  grew  if  well  covered  with     placed  on  shelves  in  a  room  where  the 

T^     A1--    t_x«*..j^    ^#     u««*  /*#  Q   ctnvo  kppnn  thp  temnerature 


coarse  manure.  In  the  latitude  of 
Philadelphia  they  can  be  kept  in  this 
■way  if  the  whole  heap  is  covered  with 
coarse   manure,   but   It   will   be  safer 


heat  of  a  stove  keeps  the  temperature 
up  to  100  degrees,  the  roots  will  dry. 
provided  there  is  a  free  ciroulation  of 
air.     Roots  must  necessarily  be  dried 


phones,  etc.,  close  to  live  town*  and  good  markets. 

If  you  want  to  get  back  to  the  farm,  or  to  farm  on  a  larger 

scale  than  ia  possible  under  your  present  conditions,  invaati- 

gata  what  Waatarn  Canada  haa  to  offar  you. 

For  illmtrstcd  llteT«tor«  with  maps  snd  particolarj  regwdinff  reducea 

ranwV/iitSrioeation  a*  lMid,ctc.,  sppJy  to  Uepartment  of  Irnnugr*- 

CioD.  OtUws.  CaomU,  or 

F.  A.  larriMB,2M  N«rtli  Sccoml  St,  Barrisbnrg,  Pa. 

CSMaisN  Oovommoiit  Acaat. 
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Make  Bees  Sniig  for  the  Winter 
It  is  none  too  early  for  the  bee  men 
of  this  section  to  hegin  to  think  of 
caring  for  their  colonies  for  the  winter. 
In  fact,  according  to  the  State  College 
bee  men  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  the  last  t)f 
September  or  the  first  half  of  October 
is  the  proper  time  to  begin  Insulating 
the  btes  if  use  is  to  be  made  of  the 
packing  case  method  of  wintering. 

For  the  packing  case  method,  the 
College  of  Agriculture  apiarist  advo- 
cates the  use  of  cases  holding  four 
colonies.  Each  case  should  provide  4 
inches  of  insulation  on  the  bottom,  8 
Inches  on  the  sides  and  1  foot  on  the 
top  of  the  hives.  This  insulation  should 
be  given  the  latter  part  of  September 
or  the  first  half  of  October.  Full  de- 
tails on  making  the  packing  cases  and 
about  outdoor  wintering  are  found  in 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1012,  issued  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  Washington. 

Cellar  wintering  Is  strongly  urged 
■for  middle  and  northern  New  York. 
The  bees  should  bo  put  in  the  cellar  be- 
fore they  have  lost  part  of  their  vitality 
by  hard  freezing,  which  means  not  lat- 
er than  the  first  half  of  November. 

The  cellar  should  always  be  below 
the  frost  line  and  the  temperature  nev- 
er below  40  degrees  F.  even  in  the  cold- 
est weather.  Ideal  temperatures  are 
between  45  and  50  degrees  F.  Sudden 
changes  in  temperature  are  to  be  avoid- 
ed. The  cellar  must  be  dark;  little 
ventilation  is  needed. 

The  summer  entrances  to  the  hives 
may  usually  be  left  open,  and  in  no 
case  should  the  bees  be  confined  to  the 
hives  by  screen,  as  is  sometimes  done. 
After  putting  the  bees  in  the  cellar 
they  should  be  left  absolutely  without 
disturbance  until  spring.  From  the 
first  to  the  middle  of  April  is  usually 
a  good  time  to  take  bees  out  of  the 
cellar.  A  full  discussion  of  the  cellar 
wintering  of  bees  ia  found  In  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  1014  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Bee  bulle- 
tins obtainable  from  the  New  York 
State  College  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  are  Ex- 
tension Bulletin  16,  "How  to  Increase 
the  Honey  Supply."  and  F.  138,  "Begin- 
nings In  Beekeeping." 


grimy  and  dusty,  and  makes  it  more 
difficult  to  produce  clean-milk. 

Here  Is  a  good  formula  for  a  white- 
wash that  will  stick  well,  recommended 
by  the  dairy  department  of  the  New 
Jersey     State     Agricultural     College: 
Slake  half  a  bushel  of  unslaked  lime 
with  boiling  water.    Cover  during  the 
process  to  keep  in  the  steam.     Strain 
the  liquid  through  a  fine  sieve  and  add 
a  peck  of  salt  previously  dissolved  in 
warm  water.     Then  add  3  pounds  of 
ground  rice  boiled  to  a  thin  paste  and 
stirred  in  while  hot.    Next  add  1  pound 
of  clear  glue  dissolved  in  cold  water 
hung  over  a  fire.    A  half  pound  of  whit- 
ing will  give  it  a  lustre.    To  the  above 
mixture   add   5   gallons   of  hot  water 
and  leave  standing  for  a  few  days,  cov- 
ered to  keep  out  dirt.     Applied  hot,  a 
pint  of  this  will  cover  a  square  yard. 


Homespun  Yam  from  Ithaca 

Don't  forget  that  the  first  point  in 
table  manners  is  to  be  on  time  at  meals. 

Every  housewife  needs  reference 
books  for  her  work.  Cornell  has  them. 
Send  to  Ithaca  for  a  list  of  publica- 
tions, any  of  which  will  be  sent  free. 


There  are  two  methods  of  preparing 
food,  accurate  measuring  and  mixing, 
and    the    look-and-feel    method.      The 


former  is  the  safety-first  rule;  the  lat- 
ter is  only  for  the  experienced  hand. 

A  new  method  of  canning  vegetables 
uses  1  teaspoon  of  salt  and  1  table- 
spoon of  vinegar  for  each  pint  jar; 
then  boil  as  with  cold-paclt  method  for 
one  and  one-half  hours. 


High  ffost   of  raiment 

Cannot  scare  'em — 
Folks  who  are  willing 

To  patch  'em  and  wear  'em. 


IDEAL-Arcola  Radiator  Boiler 
Farm  Home  Heating  Outfit 

{no  cellar  needed) 


Dry  Surplus  Com 
Dried  com  is  as  old  as  the  early 
American  Indians.  It  may  date  back 
to  Adam  for  all  we  know.  Sweet  com 
Is  one  of  the  easiest  of  the  vegetables 
to  dry  for  winter  use.  If  there  is 
enough  on  the  market,  the  com  can  be 
bought  very  cheaply,  or  If  you  have  a 
surplus  In  your  garden,  It  will  be  well 
worth  your  while  to  dry  that  surplus. 
As  soon  as  the  com  is  pulled,  husk  the 
ears  and  boll  for  5  minutes  to  set  the 
milk.  Cut  the  com  off  the  cob.  and 
place  on  the  dryer  in  the  sun  and  air 
for  a  day,  or  until  the  corn  has  been 
dried.  Place  trays  in  the  oven  and 
finish  drying.  Store  In  a  dry,  cool  place 
until  it  is  desired  during  the  winter. 


^   Whitewash  the  Stables  Now 

It  Is  a  good  time  now,  before  the 
herd  goes  into  winter  quarters,  to  give 
the  interior  of  the  cow  stables  a  coat 
of  whitewash.  Whitewash  makes  the 
stable  light,  it  gives  it  a  clean  appear- 
ance, and  above  all  it  cleanses  the  walls 
and    colling,    whi'h    so    often    become 


Query  Answered 

Treating  a   Barren   (Quince  Tree. — 

Why  Is  it  that  a  good  sized  quince  tree  does 
not  bear,  standing  by  Itself,  no  others  near? 
The  tree  has  been  pruned  and  cultivated. 

Trees  can  be  made  to  bear  annual 
crops  and  their  bearing  propensities 
increased.  In  some  cases  more  strenu- 
ous efforts  will  be  required  than  In 
others.  Notwithstanding  these  well- 
known  and  established  facts,  there  are 
constantly  arising  exceptions  in  nature, 
where  individuals  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  as  in  the  animal,  and  also  in 
the  human  family,  do  not  respond  to 
the  application  of  human  efforts,  along 
both  scientific  and  practical  lines. 

The  quince  tree  in  question  may 
possibly  be  one  of  the  exceptions.  How- 
ever, if  this  were  my  tree  I  would  treat 
it  as  follows: 

First,   dehom  it;    that  is,   cut  one- 
third  of  the  top  out  of  it,  and  in  doing 
this  I  would  leave  the  tree  in  the  form 
of  an  inverted  umbrella.     Follow  this 
by    taking   out    all    surplus    branches, 
leaving  the  tree  so  thoroughly  thinned 
that  both  air  and  sunlight  can  circulate 
freely  throughout  the  entire  tree.     If 
the  branches  remaining  on  the  tree  are 
long  and  straggly,  cut  them  back  se- 
verely.    If  large  cuts  have  been  made, 
paint  the  exposed  surface  with  white 
lead.      Next   take   a   sharp   knife   and 
make  a  clean   cut   from  the  branches 
down  the  trunk  of  the  tree  to  the  sur- 
face.   Now  clear  away  the  surface  soil 
about  the  base  of  the  tree  to  a  depth  of 
3  or  4  inches  and  a  diameter  of  3  feet. 
Next   follow   out   several  of  the  main 
roots  to  a  distance  of  4  or  5  feet  from 
the  trunk;  here  cut  the  root  off.  making 
a  nice  clean  cut  with  a  sharp  ax.    Now 
spray  the  tree,  if  dormant,  with  misci- 
ble  oil.    I  prefer  Pratt's  Scalecide.  This 
should  be  diluted,  1  quart  of  oil  to  16 
quarts   of  water.     Apply   in   sufficient 
quantity  so  that  it  will  run  down  the 
trunk  and  thoroughly  saturate  the  ex- 
posed   roots.     Next   replace   with  new 
soil  that  which  was  removed  from  the 
roots.    A  week  lator  a  weak  solution  of 
salt   brine   should   be  sprinkled   about 
the  tree,  as  far  out  as  the  branches  ex- 
tend.   When  buds  appear  in  the  spring 
and  before  they  open,  apply  6  pounds 
of  the  following  fertilizer:    2   lbs.   of 
nitrate  of  soda,  4  lbs.  of  S.  C.  rock,  16 
per  cent.    Repeat  this  dose  of  fertilizer 
four    weeks   after   the   blossoms   have 
fallen.     All  this  must  be  followed  up 
with  the  regular  pink  bud,  blossom  and 
summer  sprayings.    With  good  culture 
the  tree  will  become  a  regular  bearer 
of  high-class  fmlt. 

If,  however,  this  particular  quince 
tree  should  be  the  exception  already  re- 
ferred to,  the  last  and  only  thing  which 
can  be  done  is  to  Insert  a  few  scions  by 
grafting,  or  buds  by  budding,  into  the 
top  of  the  tree,  such  scions  or  buds  to 
be  taken  from  some  prolific  bearing 
tree  found  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. These  scions  or  buds  should  be 
taken  from  a  different  variety,  so  as  to 
derive  all  the  benefits  of  cross  pollenl- 
zatlon.  A.  N.  B. 
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Tha  outfit  condata  of  an  IDEAL* 
Areola  Radiator-Boiler  and  4,  S  or  0 
AMERICAN  Radiators  and  Special 
Bxpantion  Tank— everything  ezcei>t 
labor,  pipe  and  fitting*,  which  any 
local  dealer  will  supply.  See  pricea 
below  for  various  sixes  of  outfita. 


When  the  cost  of  your  heating  is  figured  on  a  yearly  basis,  the 
IDEAL-Arcola  heating  will  be  found  to  be  the  cheapest  heat  in  the 
world,  for  it  lasts  forever— heats  every  room— uses  no  more  coal 
than  a  stove,  never  needs  repairs,  is  clean  and  easy  to  run.  It  gives 
you  the  same  delightful  warmth  that  city  residences  have. 


Any  dealer  will  furniah  in  aixea  to  auit  rooma  and  climatic  condition*. 
.  (   No.  l-B  Slj.  IDEAL-Ar«a.  wi^  \00  «»•  ^  •*  »*^«**»*       »{}i 

*••"     1      ••    5I5     ..MM"     300       «•  ••  290 

Na.  IA  Sis*  IDEAL-Areala  wHh  138  *«.  N.  af  Raautiee       $163 

••     2-A     •«««""      200  2M 

*^  •«•••«£{:•*  ••  251 

M  «  ••     330      ••  *•  299 

v5-A****'*-400-  "  349 

Prieaa  inelode  Bspanaioa  Tank  and  Drain  Valve.  Pricea  do  not  lacladc  labor,  pipe  and 
fittings  used  in  instaUation  and  which  are  auppUed  by  tlwj  local  dealer  at  *'^*^^^^' 
R^StiooUof regular 3«-in.hei«ht3-colttnmX5aRICAN  Paerl«a, in aisaa asne«led  to 
suit  your  rooms.  Outfits  shippedcomplete  f .  o.  b.  our  ne««atwtf^use,  "  ^<»  •  ^j*;'' 
Idence.  Worcester.  Springfifeld  (Mass.}.  Albany J4ew  York,  PhUadelohla.  Harrlsbur*. 
Pittsburgh.  Baltimore.  WMhington.  lUchmond.  Buffalo.  Cincinnati.  Indiana^lts  B^- 
mingham.  Detroit.  Chicago.  MUwaukec.  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul.  Des  Moines,  or  St.  Louis. 


Far 

Hard 

Caal 


••    4-A 


Shipped  complete  for  immediate  installation 

The  beauty  of  the  IDEAL-Arcola  method  is  that  no  cellar  is  needed.  Everything 
it  on  one  floor.  The  Areola  is  placed  in  any  room  that  has  a  chimney  connectiMU 
No  ninning  to  cellar.  Same  water  is  used  over  and  over  again  for  years.  No 
fire  risk. 

Buy  now  at  present  attractive  prices  for  outfits  complete! 

IDEAL- ArcoU  outfits  consist  of  the  boiler  and  radiators  to  heat  various  sixe  *^o"»««:.^*«  ?• 
your  requirements!  Unlike  stoves,  there  are  nocoal-gas  leaks  m  the  living-rooms.  JnelDKAlj- 
XrcoUdelivefs  the  soft,  radiant  warmth  of  hot  water-not  the  dry  *>«n>*-o"«  •'"'^  iflf.^ 
stwe  heating/ There  is  no  fire  risk  to  building-no  danger  to  children-fire  lasts  for  hourM 
The  Areola  bums  hard  or  soft  coal 

Catalog  showing  open  views  of  houses,  with  the  IDEAL- 
Arcola  BoUer  in  position  will  be  maUed  (free).    Write  today 


Sold  by  all  dealers. 

No  exclusive 

agents. 


ffMERICANPilDIATOR  COMPANY 


Write  to 

Department  F-4S 

Chicago 
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Modem  Orcharding 


(Concluded  from  Sept.  I5th  issue) 

Cultivation. — Cultivation  should  be- 
gin, at  once  and  the  orchard  should  be 
kept  serupulously  clean.  For  the  first 
two  seasons  inter  crops,  such  as  corn, 
tomatoes,  potatoes,  beets,  peas,  beans 
and  cabbage  can  be  grown  in  the  spaces 
between  the  tree  rows.  All  cropping 
should  then  cease  and  legume  cover 
crops  grown  to  be  used  as  a  mulch,  for 
Jeed,  or  to  be  plowed  under.  The 
legume  cover  crops  can  be  cut  and  re- 
moved for  hay,  as  two-thirds  of  all 
their  mauurial  value  lies  in  the  stubble 
and  root. 

Clean  culture  has  proved  the  best 
method  for  treatment,  and  this  can  be 
practiced,  with  few  exceptions.  There 
are,  of  course,  orchard  sections  where 
it  is  tco  hilly  or  rocky  to  cultivate,  and 
in  such  cases  the  sod  mulch  system 
must  be  practiced. 

Orchards  should  be  plowed  as  early 
in  the  spring  as  possible,  and  the  or- 
chard should  be  cultivated  once  a  week 
until   July  1st  to  10th,  when   cultiva- 
tion  should   cease  and  the  cover  crop 
sowed.     As  nature's  treatment  of  fruit 
trees  provides  that  wood  growth  and 
bUd  development  should  be  made  the 
first  half  of  the  year,  and  the  last  half 
the   wood   and  buds  are  to  ripen,   or 
mature,  in  order  to  stand  the  rigors  of 
winter   and   be   strong  and   hardy   for 
the  subsequent  crop,  we  follow  nature's 
plan. 

We  have  secured  best  results  by 
plowing  in  the  early  spring,  then  disk- 
ing the  land  once  or  twice,  after  which 
we  use  the  Acme  smoothing  harrows. 
By  cultivating  weekly  we  can  easily 
keep  down  the  weeds  and  conserve  the 
necessary  moisture. 

Fertilizing. — Commercial    fertilizers 
and  legume  crops  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial   to    perfect    orchard    development. 
The  third  year  after  the  orchard  has 
been  planted  the  program  of  plant  food 
must  begin  and  be  religiously  followed 
during  the  life  of  the   orchard.     The 
application    of    commercial    fertilizers 
the  third  year  should  be  2  pounds  per 
tree,  made  up  of  a  mixture  of  1  poifnd 
nitrate  of  soda  and  2  pounds  of  treated 
rock.    By  the  fifth  year  of  the  orchard 
the  quantity  should  be  increased  to  3 
pounds,  and  by  the  eighth  to  the  tenth 
year  4  to  5  pounds  per  tree  should  be 
applied.     Such  feeding,  in  addition  to 
the  legumes,  which  also  add  nitrogen 
and  humus,  will  keep  any  orchard  in 
a  good  annual  producing  condition. 

PRt'NiKo. — Pruning    is     mighty    im- 
portant,   and    the    principle    involved 
here  is  to  keep  a  tree  from  overbear- 
ing— to    keep    it    from    surplus    wood 
and  give  it  the  proper  form  by  which 
air  and  sunlight  can  freely  reach  every 
part  of  the  tree.    What*  is  necessary  is 
to  have  strong  terminals  and  healthy, 
vigorous  buds.     These  cannot  be  had 
where  there  is  a  surplus  growth  or  an 
overabundance   of   buds.     Neither   can 
best  results  be  obtained  unless  the  sun, 
during  the  growing  season,  can  reach 
every  leaf  on  the  tree.     This  of  Itself 
furnishes  the  orchardist  the  best  guide 
to  proper  pruning. 

Spraying. — A  volume  could  be  writ- 
ten on  spraying— volumes  have  been 
written,  but  the  spraying  problem  for 
the  orchardist  will  be  ever  new.  Each 
year  finds  us  with  some  new  destruc- 
tive agent,  either  Insect  or  disease, 
which    requires    new    forms    of    treat- 


ment. Spraying  Js  the  most  modern  of 
all  orchard  operations,  and  the  most 
costly  and  particular. 

We  now  have  many  OBchard  Insects 
and  diseases  of  great  economic  Import- 
ance. These  we  are  controlling.  As 
the  newer  pests  appear,  though  threat- 
ening, we  will,  through  the  efforts  of 
the  practical  orchardist  and  the  scien- 
tific research  departments  of  the  agri- 
cultural colleges,  find  the  means  for 
combating  them.  Guides  to  proper  and 
timely  spraying  are  available  to  all 
who  desire  them.  So  far  every  orchard 
insect  and  disease  is  under  control. 
Some  bacterial  difficulties,  as  peach 
yellows  and  little  peach,  are  only  par- 
tially controlled. 

The  health  and  vigor  of  the  tree  has 
much  to  do  with  resisting  the  destruc- 
tive effecta  of  the  orchard  pests,  but 
this  cannot  be  relied  on  wholly.    Trees 
i  must   be   sprayed   as   a  precautionary 
measure.    Properly  sprayed  trees  have 
smooth,     clean     bark     and     vigorous, 
healthy   foliage,  thus   stimulating  the 
tree.    Orchardists  should  spray  for  the 
same  •reason    that    they    insure    their 
buildings.    There  is  still  a  far  weight- 
ier    reason    why    we    should    spray. 
Sprayed  trees  are  healthy  trees,   and 
healthy  trees  produce  healthy  fruit  and 
lots  of  it.    The  commercial  value  of  an 
orchard    depends    entirely    upon     the 
amount   of   perfect   fruit   the   orchard 
produces.     Perfect  fruit  cannot  be  had 
without  thorough  and  timely  spraying. 
To  accomplish  proper  results  by  spray- 
ing, a  knowledge  of  the  life  history  of 
the   insect   or   the   disease   to  be   con- 
trolled,   must    be    had,    as    well    as    a 
knowledge   of   the   chemicals   used   to 
combat  them 

Summing  up  the  modern  orchardist, 
he  must,  first,  love  fruit  growing.    He 
must  then  know  soils,  how  trees  and 
plants  feed  and  grow,  how  to  put  or- 
chard fertility  Into  the  soil,  and  how 
to  maintain  it,  how  to  plant  a  tree,  how 
to  prune  it,  how  to  spray  It,  how  to  cul- 
tivate it,  and  lastly,  hcrw  to  pick,  pack 
and  sell  the  product  of  his  trees.  There- 
fore, to  the  ordinary  man  this  would 
seem  a  mighty  complex  problem.    How- 
ever, as  previously  stated,  it  is  not  as 
complex  as  it  appears. 

Each  of  these  modem  methods  follow 
one  another  In  perfect  order  that  may 
be  easily  understood  and  just  as  easily 
applied.  Fruit  grown  under  the  meth- 
ods indicated,  is  more  than  half  sold 
when  placed  on  the  market.  Good 
goods  are  always  in  demand  at  re- 
munerative prices;  poor  goods  are  not 
wanted  and  when  Bold  are  usually  sold 
at  a  loss. 

Picking,  packing  and  marketing  are 
as  much  modernized  as  any  operation 
of  the  orchard.     Old  methods  and  sys- 
tems have  given  way  to  the  Improve- 
ments which  were  naturally  the  out- 
growth of  the  twentieth  century  prog- 
ress along  all   Industrial   lines.       The 
people,   in  their  advancement   and   en- 
lightenment,    demanded     better     fruit 
more   neatly   and   attractively   packed, 
and  orchardists  had  to  meet  this  de- 
mand or  got  out  of  the  business.     It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
Impetus  given  by  greater  profits  was, 
after  all,  the  incentive  which  orchard- 
ists had  to  Improve  their  methods,  un- 
til orcharding  can  be  rightfully  classed 
on  a  par  with  our  many  great  com- 
mercial    enterprises,     which     Is     our 
national  boast  Delaware. 


Prune  Grapes  in  Fall 

MARTIN   GLENN. 

Prune  grapes  In  fall.  Bay  the  men  in 
charge  of  vineyards  at  Amana,  Iowa, 
where  community  farming  Is  practiced. 
All  the  grapes  are  pruned  in  the  fall. 
If  it  cannot  be  done  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  fall,  it  is  done  at  some  oUier 
time  before  late  in  the  winter.  That 
plan  has  been  found  to  give  better  re- 
sults than  pruning  late  in  the  winter. 
It  seems  to  be  because  fall  pruning 
makes  the  vines  remain  dormant  later 
in  spring,  doing  away  with  much  of  the 
danger  from  late  frosts. 

In  pruning  the  vines,  the  Idea  is  to 
keep  as  much  new  wood  as  possible. 
Old  wood  lessens  the  vigor  of  the  vine. 
The  trunk  is  renewed  every  few  years 
by  allowing  a  bud  near  the  ground  to 
develop  into  a  strong  cane.  The  fruit- 
ing wood  is  renewed  often,  the  same  as 
the  trunk.  After  a  cane  has  fruited 
one  year,  it  is  removed.  Next  year's 
fruit  is  borne  on  wood  of  this  year's 
growth. 

About  fifty  or  sixty  buds  on  four  or 
five  canes  are  all  that  are  allowed  to  re- 
main. Near  the  base  of  each  fruiting 
cane  a  short  spur  is  left,  containing 
the  four  or  five  buds  that  are  to  bear 
the  following  year's  crop.  Vines  are 
not  tied  to  the  wires  until  spring,  for 
there  are  certain  varieties  which  need 
covering  during  the  winter.  Otherwise 
they  could  be  tied,  except  that  some 
[  might  have  to  be  tied  again  In  the 
spring.  Pennsylvania, 


Tests  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture show  that  hens  given  meat,  flah 
or  milk  products  In  their  diet  will  lay 
from  38  to  (>6  per  cent,  more  eggs  than 
those  fed  only  on  grain. 

Straight  old  nails  can  be  used  a^ain, 
while  the  hopeless  ones  can  be  buried 
deep  under  the  peach  trees.  Straight 
ening  nails  Is  a  good  rainy  day  job. 


t  the  hair  fSpwM  the  kjd& 


iSTEIt  putt  DRESSINO  C< 
605  "WTST  AVE.^ 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  or  Cow  hide.  Calf  or  other  •klnt 
with  hair  or  fur  on,  and  make  them 
Into  coats  (for  men  and  women),  robes. 
ruiTB  or  gloves  when  so  ordered.  V»«ir 
fur  ■•o4a  will  e*««  yMi  \—  than  Co  buy 
them  and  be  worth  more. 

Our  lllu*tr««*tf  ••tal««  z^y^  a  lot  of 
Information.  It  tells  bow  to  Uke  off 
and  rare  for  hides ;  how  and  when  we 
pay  the  frvleht  both  ways;  about  eur 


Brown  Rot  Caused  Heavy  Peach 
Losses 

Reports   received   by   the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  of  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Indicate  that 
the  losses  In  the  peach  crop  this  year 
are    exceedingly    heavy    owing   to   the 
rapid   development   of   brown   rot   dis- 
ease during  the  wet,  humid  conditions 
under  which  ripening  has  taken  place. 
In  many  orchards  a  crop  of  the  highest 
promise  has  dwindled  down  to  little  or 
nothing,   and   the  general   situation  is 
reflected  in  the  large  ampunt  of  fruit 
offered  for  sale  in  an  obviously  unripe 
condition,  the  growers  being  compelled 
to  take  this  step  in  order  to  forestall 
the  rot  and  save  something  from  the 
general  wreck. 

The  disappointing -returns  from  this 
year's  crop  will  no  doubt  serve  to  stim- 
ulate a  more  general  Interest  in  this 
disease  and  Induce  the  peach  growers 
to  take  advantage  of  the  well-known 
spray  control  means  for  combating 
what  has  been  In  the  last  two  seasons 
a  very  destructive  pest. 

In  a  recent  circular  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  Pennsyl- 
valila  the  life  history  of  the  brown  rot 
disease  is  outlined  and  spray  methods 
for  Its  control  are  given.  In  addition 
to  spray  applications,  emphasis  Is 
placed  on  the  destruction  of  the  rotten 
fruit,  and  the  general  sanitation  of  the 
orchard  so  as  to  enlist  as  many  agen- 
cies as  possible  in  the  fight  against  the 
disease. 

Unless  more  modern  methods  are  em- 
ployed by  peach  growers  for  the  con- 
trol of  brown  rot,  we  may  expect  that 
the  disease  will  continue  to  take  heavy 
toll  of  the  crop,  and  there  will  be  high 
prices  for  the  fruit,  small  return  to  the 
grower,  and  benefit  to  nobodj. 


•aft,  dyeing  vr»e*«a  on  cow  aiul  horse 
hide,  calf  and  other  skins;  about  the 
fur  GToods  and  grame  tropblei  we  Mil, 
taxlilermy.  etc 

Then  we  have  recently  rot  out  an- 
other we  call  eur  Fashion  bo«k,  wholly 
devoted  to  fanhion  |>lHt*-s  of  mufrs, 
neckwear  and  other  fln»'  fur  trarments, 
with  prucsi  ;  also  fur  samienla  rein*<l« 
•latf  and  rapalretf.  ^      ^      ^  ^ 

You  (an  liave  either  book  by  sendlnr 
Tour  cfirrect  address  naminc:  which,  or 
both  books  if  you  ne«'d  both.    Addresa 


The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Compaay. 
571  Lyelf  Ave^  Rocliestcr.  N.  Y. 


25Q>rdsaDaV 

"^  Easily  Sawed  By  One  Man.  ^ 

Easy  to  move  from  cut  to  cut.   M  ake 
big   profits  cutting  wood.    Cheap 
^and  easy  to  operate. 

fYTT/WAlOC  SAW 

Doe*  10  men'*  work  at  one-tenth  the  cMt. 
Makef)  work  easy.  Engine  can  atao  be  ti«ed  Mr 
ronninK  pumps  and  other  machinery.  Saw 
blade  easiiy  removed.  Write  for  our  low  priea. 
^^  Cath  or  Easy  rajwah. 

Ottawa 

r28(»Waa4M. 
so        \^»»^     Ottawa, 
0«r  THml 
^t9'\mmr  Qumrmntmm 

EVERGREENS 

For  Fall  Planting 

September  la  the  Ideal  time  for 
planting  Evergreens.  We  hare  tens 
cf  thousands  of  thrifty  speclmena 
ready  for  immediate  shipmanU 
We  haW  and  biirlap  them 
tcithout  any  extra  charge. 

Write  today  for  eatalof  d«terib. 
|n(  Svrrf  rrrnt  for  lawna.  holfee 
aad  windlTraka,  alao  eomplrto 
UaeoC  fruit  tr«««  and  smalifroita, 

Harrisons* 
Nurseries 

Box  34   Bwrlia,  Marjlaad 


•  QI'AMTY  OUARAHTEED 


HOUSE  PAINT 

93.00  per  gallon 

Fretaht  paid  *»n  6  rnllon  or  mor*  from  dl»- 
trlbutlnc  station  near  you. 

^^r'^a'rd   SATISFACTIOM  BOARAIITEEO 

So  S?Srja?URE'*^'SS5«5^W 
V«-Ad-PU  Co.,  P.O.  Boa  104.  Worwicll.  H  Y. 
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For  Preaident 
WARREN  G.  HARDING 


For  Vica-PreaidenI 
CALVIN  COOUDGE 


"^L^ 


A  Squeire  Deal  for  the  Fanner 


If  farmers  of  the  United  States  think  they  have 
nothing  at  stake  in  this  election— if  they  think  it  is 
simply  a  contest  between  the  political  "ins"  and 
"outs"  and  that  it  makes  no  particular  difference  to 
the  farmer  which  wins — they  are  making  a  very 
great  mistake,  and  are  likely  to  realize  It  when  too 
late  to  help  themselves. 

In  some  matters  of  Interest  to  the  farmers  the 
two  parties  agree. 

For  example,  both  favor  strengthening  the  rural 
credits  statutes;  both  recognize  the  right  of  farm- 
ers to  form  co-operative  associations  for  the  mar- 
keting of  their  crops;  both  favor  extending  our  for- 
eign markets;  both  are  pledged  to  the  study  of  pro- 
ducing farm  crops. 

Now,  the  matters  mentioned  are  Important,  but 
not  nearly  so  Important  as  certain  other  matters; 
and  In  the  way  they  look  at  these  tremendously 
more  Important  matters,  we  find  a  radical  differ- 
ence between  the  Bepublican  and  the  Democratic 
parties. 

The  difference  Is  so  vital  that  If  the  farmers  of 
the  country  once  undersUnd  It,  there  will  be  not 
the  slightest  doubt  as  to  which  party  they  will 
support  at  the  polls  in  November. 

The  farm  voice  in  government 

The  Republican  party  In  Its  national  platform 
is  committed  to  "practical  and  adequate  farm  rep- 
resentation in  the  appointment  of  governmental 
officials  and  commissions.'' 

Are  not  farmers  entitled  to  such  representation? 
The  Republican  party  thinks  they  are. 

Under  Republican  rule,  for  sixteen  years,  that 
sturdy  and  faithful  Iowa  farmer.  "Tama  Jim"  Wil- 
son, was  at  the  head  of  the  great  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

What  happened  when  the  Democrats  came  into 
power  P 

Why,  they  turned  out  "Tama  Jim"  and  put  In  a 
university  professor  who  knew  nothing  about  agri- 
culture and  gave  no  evidence  of  caring  anything 
about  it. 

Farm  Interests  are  vitally  affected  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Federal  Reserve  banklnt?  sys- 
tem, by  the  Farm  Loan  system,  etc.  Should  not 
thoroughly  competent  men  who  understand  the 
farmers'  needs  and  who  have  a  sympathetic  in- 
terest In  agriculture  be  on  these  boards? 

The  Republican  party  thinks  they  should  and 
says  so. 

Price  fixing  and  price  drives 

Both  parties  were  asked  to  promfs^e  to  put  an  end 
to  prlce-flxlng  on  farm  products  and  to  government 
drives  to  beat  down  prices  of  farm  products. 

The  Democrats  refused  to  make  such  a  pledge. 
The  Republicans  agreed  and  in  their  national  i^at- 


form  are  pledged  to  "put  an  end  to  unnecessary 
price-flxing  and  ill-considered  efforts  arbitrarily 
to  reduce  prices  of  farm  products  which  invaria- 
bly result  to  the  disadvantage  of  both  producer 
and  consumer. 

Do  you  remember  what  happened  when  we  got 
In  the  war?  Do  you  remember  President  Wilson's 
definition  of  a  "Just  price"?     He  said; 

"By  a  just  price  I  mean  a  price  which  will  sus- 
tain the  Industries  concerned  In  a  high  state  of 
eflftciency,  provide  a  living  for  those  who  conduct 
them,  enable  them  to  pay  good  wages,  and  make 
possible  the  expansion  of  their  enterprises,"  etc. 

And  then  do  you  remember  what  happened? 
Government  contracts  of  all  kinds  were  let  on  a 
cost-plus  basis.  That  is,  the  manufacturer  was 
allowed  to  figure  all  of  the  cost  of  every  kind 
which  he  Incurred  (and  he  was  not  restricted  In 
his  expense)  and  In  addition  was  allowed  to  figure 
a  handsome  percentage  on  top  of  all  his  expense 
and  fix  his  price  to  cover  everything. 

Was  the  farmer  allowed  that  "Just  price"  which 
was  granted  so  freely  to  others?  He  was  not. 
Prices  on  some  of  his  products  were  absolutely 
fixed,  and  without  Investigation  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

One  prominent  member  of  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration when  asked  about  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  farm  crops  Is  reported  to  have  said  that 
this  was  no  time  to  Investigate  farm  costs  of  pro- 
duction; that  It  was  the  farmer's  business  to  pro- 
duce and  not  bother  his  head  about  the  cost. 

Throughout  the  war  the  farmer  was  frantically 
urged  to  produce  by  one  crowd,  while  another 
crowd  was  using  every  device  of  market  manipula- 
tion to  hold  down  prices  of  farm  products.  Was 
that  fair? 

Government  drives  against 
farm  prices 

But,  someone  will  say,  we  were  In  war,  and  the 
farmer  should  not  complain  about  what  it  was  nec- 
essary to  do,  even  If  they  didn't  do  It  to  others. 

Very  well.  Let  us  overlook  what  happened  duiv 
Ing  the  war.  I^t  us  wipe  the  slate  clean  up  to  the 
signing  of  the  armistice.  I^t  us  consider  what  haa 
happened  to  the  farmer  since  the  war  ended. 

The  farmer  has  been  urged  to  produce  to  the 
limit  and  had  beea  assured  that  even  if  peace  came, 
all  he  could  grow  would  sell  at  profitable  prices. 

Do  you  remember  the  price  drive  In  January, 
1910,  within  three  months  after  the  armistice  had 
been  signed? 

Do  you  remember  the  more  determined  drive 
In  July.  1919.  when  hogs  dropped  from  $22.10  on 
July  15  to  $14.50  on  October  15.  although  pork 
products  to  the  consumer  dropped  on  an  average 


less  than  10%?  In  June,  1920,  hogs  were  selling 
at  $5.50  less  per  hundred  than  In  June,  1919,  but 
retail  ham  prices  were  t^.OO  per  hundred  higher. 

As  a  result  of  the  government  drive  the  producer 

received  less  and  the  consumer  paid  more.      Who 

benefited? 

And  do  vou  remember  th?  grovemmant  drive  of  the  laat 
three  months,  and  what  It  has  done  to  the  prices  of  graloa 
and  live  stock?  Within  two  months  the  prospective 
value  of  the  1920  corn  crop  decreaaed  three- 
fourthn  of  a  billion  dollara.  Great  advertisementa 
announced  that  the  government  proposed  to  cut  down  the 
cost  of  living  by  dumping  on  the  market  the  mlUloiui  of 
pounds  of  government  surplus  meat  at  bargain  prices. 

Have  yoa  been  maklnar  ao  mnch  money  on 
yoar  cattle  and  hoKs  that  you  cau  alTord  further  re- 
ductions In  prices? 

In  July.  1919,  No.  2  com  sold  In  Chicago  for  $2.19  per 
bushel  ;  in  July,  1920,  for  $1.56,  a  decrease  of  29  per  cent. 
In  July,  1919,  steers  sold  In  Chicago  for  $15.60;  In  Julv, 
1920,  for  $15.00,  a  decrease  of  4  per  cent.  In  July,  1919, 
hogs  sold  In  Chicago  for  $i»1.85  ;  In  July.  1920.  for  $14.88, 
a  docrease  of  ;h3  per  cent.  The  decrease  in  wool  prices 
was  25  per  cent.  In  beating  down  prices  of  these  products 
did  the  government  help  the  consumer?  w 

According  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  ata> 
tIsticR.  the  consumer  paid  34.1  per  cent,  naore  for  hla 
food  articles  in  July,  1920.  than  in  July.  1919.  Hn 
paid  12.4  per  cent,  more  for  his  clothing;  47.4  per 
cent,  more  for  his  fuel  and  lighting.  During  the  same 
time,  mem  Is  and  metal  products  Increased  20.0  per 
oent.,  lumber  and  building  material  79  per  cent.,  house 
furnishing  goods,  47.8  per  cent.  But  according  to  the 
same  autnority  all  farm  products  had  decreased 
over  4  per  cent,  hi  July,  1920,  as  compared  with 
July.  1919. 

We  shall  not  deal  further  with  this  sickening  story  of 
hicompetent  and  Inefficient  government  meddling.  You 
know  the  story  In  most  of  Its  details. 

As  vou  think  It  over,  remember  this  one  outstanding 
fact  :  That  the  Democratic  party.  If  continued  In 
po^-er.  Is  committed  to  the  same  sort  of  a  policy 
in  dealinK  T«itli  the  farmer  and  stockman  that  It 
has  followed  during  the  past  two  years.  It  was  asked  to 
promise  to  stop  officious  meddling  which  benefits  only  the 
spocniator  and  the  profiteer,  but  It  refused  to  make  such 
a   promise. 

In  Justice  to  themselves  and  th?lr  families  and  the  gene* 
rations  to  come  after  them,  the  farmers  of  the  United 
•  States  should  put  In  power  the  Republican  party,  which 
realizes  Its  obligations  to  them  and  to  all  other  classes  of 
citizoTis.  and  which  further  realises  that  If  the  farmer  ta 
not  given  a  square  deal,  our  agriculture  la  goin«  to  be 
wrecked. 

Talk  to  your  neighbors  about  these  tilings  and  make 
sure  that  they  understand  what  a  vital  Interest  the  farm- 
er has  In  the  presidential  election  Norember  2. 

Republican  National  Committee 


Republican  National  Committee, 

Auditorium  Hotel,  Chicago,  111. 

Please  send  me,  free  and  postpaid,  copy  of 
Senator  Harding's  Address  on  the  present  day 
problems  of  the  farmer. 


I  Name., 


•#••••#••••••••••••••••••••••«••• 


Address. 
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Grit 

r.  V.  L,  TURNER. 

While  the  habits  of  poultry  are  more 
cr  less  generally  well  known,  the  In- 
terior of  the  hen  is  a  deep  and  diflBcult 
mystery  to  the  poultry  keeper. 

It  is  natural  that  this  should  be  so — 
few  poultry  raisers  have  the  time  and 
inclination  to  delve  into  the  anatomical 
research,  and  few  care  to  contribute 
the  necessary  egg  layers  or  meat  pro- 
ducers to  such  research. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those 
•who  must  do  just  those  things,  not  only 
to  inform  themselves,  but  to  inform 
others,  and  all  of  which  goes  to  prove 
that  unselfishness  is  still  existent,  and 
that  the  milk  of  human  kindness  still 
flows  in  the  human  make-up 

To  look  inside  the  hen  and  to  know 
why  she  is  and  why  she  does;  to  know 
her  organic  functions  and  to  recognize 
their  ability  to  maintain  health,  to  con- 
tract disease  and  to  digest  and  assimi- 
late feeds  and  convert  certain  portions 
into  bone  and  muscle,  feathers  and 
skin,  flesh  and,  lastly,  the  remainder 
into  eggs,  is  to  get  the  best  from  her 
as  nature's  adjunct  to  human  eco- 
nomics. 

Now    then — obviously    we    must    so 
supply  the  sources  that  convert  feeds 
into  bone,  flesh,  muscle,  feathers  and 
eggs  that  they  will  give  forth  the  full- 
est   capacity    of    the    hen's    inherent 
ability,  and  when  we  fail  or  cease  to  do 
that  very  thing,  then  our  poultry  be- 
comes weak,  sickly  and  unable  to  make 
eggs.     Hereby  hangs  the  tale  of  many 
a  failure   In  hendonL     Open   a  dozen 
hens;  we  flnd  in  one  a  pale,  sickly  liv- 
er,   not    the    controlling    organ    that 
should  be  laden  with  the  darkness  of 
virile  blood  and  good  health.     At  the 
same  time  we  find  the  gizzard  devoid 
of  fat,  the  outer  coat  of  fat  that  comes 
trom  only  two  things,  either  a  system 
perfectly  assimilating  feed  and  produc- 
ing eggs  in  goodly  number,  or  a  sterile 
or  partial  producer  that  eats  for  pleas- 
ure and  not  profit.    Likewise  this  pale- 
livered  bird  has  not  (because  she  was 
not  in  condition  to)   secreted  any  fat 
along  the  intestinal  tract,  a  victim  of 
some  ailment  to  which  the  hen  is  heir. 
Ap   a  mechanical   device  the  hen  eats 
feeds,   depositing,  her   meals  Into  her 
crop;  the  crop  furnishes  the  first  dose 
of  gastric  juices  and  enables  the  meal 
to  pass,  next,  to  the  gizzard,  the  teeth 
of  the  fowl.      More  gastric  juices  are 
here  employed  and  it  is  now  that  the 
test  comes  that  works  for  or  against 
good    health,    body    development    and 
maintenance  and  therefore  eggs  or  bodi- 
ly and  functional  failure.     The  gizzard 
of  the  hen  is,  in  fact,  her  teeth;  as  she 
is  supplied  with  grit    (to  be  operated 
by  nature's  most  powerful  muscle)   so 
she  chews  her  food,  and  the  harder  the 
grit  the  finer  the  food  is  ground  and, 
therefore,  the  greater  the  assimilation. 
Observant  poultrymen  find  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  grit  is  voided  is  an  in- 
dication   of    its    hardness,    and    conse- 
quently, fitness.     A  hard  grit  is  more 
slowly    voided   than    a   softer   or   soft 
grit    Economy  indicates  the  use  of  the 
hardest   grit   obtainable,   not   only   be- 
cause less  is  used,  but  because  less  food 
is   voided.      Food   coarsely    ground    by 
soft  grit  and  voided  has  no  value  as  a 
body   builder  or  egg  maker.        Finely 
ground  food,  too  fine  to  be  voided,  and, 
therefore,    thoroughly    aH»imilable,    is 


the  secret  of  proper  organic  function- 
ing, health  and  heavy  production. 

Poor  gizzard  action  means  stagnat- 
ed liver  and  atrophy  of  one  or  more 
organs,  including  the  egg  cells.  It  also 
means  that  every  organ  of  the  body  is 
going  on  the  decline  sooner  or  later. 

Chickens  will,  under  force  or  pres- 
sure, eat  any  available  material  for 
grit,  and  any  material  Includes  bits  of 
metal,  glass  and  any  substance  that 
will  help  them  perform  naturally.  This 
little  trip  on  grit,  through  hendom,  is 
of  vast  importance — the  harder  the 
grit  the  longer  the  life  of  the  hen,  and 
the  more  prolific  her  production. 


Pays  to  Market  Spring  Cockerels  at 
Two  Pounds 
With  the  present  price  of  feeds, 
farmers  cannot  afford  to  keep  their 
spring  hatched  cockerels  until  the  holi- 
day season  to  sell  them.  After  a  grow- 
ing cockerel  reaches  1^2  to  2  pounds 
it  is  an  inefficient  consumer  of  feed  for 
meat  production. 

The  price  of  cockerels  is  always  high- 
er during  the  spring  and  summer 
months  than  in  the  fall  when  many 
farmers  dispose  of  their  surplus  cock- 
erels. The  slump  In  price  is  due  to 
two  causes:  (1)  The  large  size  cockerel 
is  less  desirable  on  the  table.  (2)  The 
cockerel  must  compete  on  the  market 
with  the  surplus  hens,  with  a  result- 
ing slump  in  price. 

In  case  the  cockerels  have  been  kept 
until  fall  they  should  be  crate  fattened, 
as  they  will  then  bring  a  premium  on 
the  market.     The  birds  should  be  con- 
fined in  a  small  coop  or  fattening  bat- 
tery and  fed  twice  a  day  on  the  follow- 
ing ration:  70  pounds  of  corn  meal,  30 
pounds  high  grade  shorts  or  middlings, 
and  10   pounds  of  wheat  bran.     This 
should   be  mixed   with   sufficient   sour  I 
skimmilk  or  buttermilk  to  make  a  mix- 
ture   of    the    consistency    of    a    thick 
cream.    The  birds  should  be  starved  12 
hours  after  putting  in   the  crate  and 
then  fed  all  they  will  clean  up  of  the 
above  feed  in  ten  minutes.  The  amount 
of  feed  can  bo  gradually  increased  un- 
til two  full  feeds  a  day  have  been  sup- 
plied.    No  water  should  be  given  dur- 
ing the  feeding  period.     A  gain  of  25 
to  40  per  cent,  can  be  made  In  12  to  14 
days. 


For  the  possession  of  such  a  turkey, 
the  dealers  will  strive,  and  the  man  or 
woman  with  the  market  basket  will 
often  go  to  the  very  bottom  of  his  or 
her  pursa  The  man  or  woman  raising 
such  birds  need  not  be  in  debt  nor  have 
a  mortgage  on  the  farm.  No  poultry- 
man  ever  yet  had  difficulty  in  dispoa- 
Ing  of  or  obtaining  the  best  market 
price  for  such  turkeys. 

If  you  will  only  take  a  glance  at  the 
different  stalls  in  any  of  the  markets, 
you  will  often  find  them  plentifully 
supplied  with  common  or  ordinary 
stock  of  turkeys,  but  the  nice  looking, 
large,  plump,  yellow-skinned,  rich  look- 
ing, well  fattened  and  neatly  dressed 
birds  are  generally  scarce  and  hard  to 
find. 

Now,  if  such  quality  birds  are  so 
much  in  demand,  and  command  such 
extremely  high,  or  best,  ^prices,  what 
is  the  cost  of  producing  such  over  those 
of  common  or  ordinary  grades?  If  you 
will  only  consider  for  a  moment,  you 
will  find  that  it  is  very  little  in  com- 
parison to  what  the  gain  will  be. 

Here  is  the  secret:  It  simply  requires 
a  little  better  feeding,  a  little  more 
whole  corn  and  second  grade  wheat  and 
oats  mixed,  then  fed  liberally  abont 
two  weeks  prior  to  marketing,  and  a 
little  more  care  or  painstaking  when 
dressing  and  preparing  for  market  or 
shipping,  to  make  the  difference  in 
value  equal  to  several  times  the  slight 
increase  in  time,  labor  and  expense  re-  I 


1000  Eggs 

In  Every  Hen 

;N«w  Syttem  of  Poultry  KeeiAar-Crt 

Dollar  »  Doson  £«■•— Fajmoiu 

Poultry  HMtn 

TELLS  HOW 

"The  great  trouble  with  the  poultry 
business  has  always  been  that  the  laying 
life  of  a  hen  was  too  short'  says  Henry 
Trafford,  International  Poultry  Expert  and 
Breeder,  for  nearly  eighteen  years  Editor 
of    Poultry    Success.  ^^^  _. 

The  average  pullet  lays  150  eggs.  If 
kept  the  second  year,  she  may  lay  100 
more.  Then  she  goes  to  market-  Yet, 
it  has  been  scientifically  established  that 
every  p^iUet  Is  born  or  hatched  with  over 
one  thousand  minute  egg  germs  in  her 
system — and  will  lay  them  on  a  highly  prof- 
itable basis  over  a  period  of  four  to  six 
years'  time  If  given  proper  care. 

How  to  work  to  get  1,000  eggs  from  every 
hen  ;  how  to  get  pullets  laving  early  ;  how 
to  mike  the  old  hens  lay  like  pullets  ;  how 
to  keep  up  heavy  egg  production  all 
through  cold  winter  months  when  egg« 
are  highest :  triple  egg  production ;  make 
slacker  hens  hustle ;  15.00  profit  on 
every  hen  in  six  winter  months.  Thesw 
and  many  other  money  nxaking  poultry 
secrets  are  contained  In  Mr.  Trafford't 
"1,000  EGG  HEN"  system  of  poultry 
raising,  one  copy  of  which  will  be  seat 
absolutely  free  to  any  reader  of  thi« 
paper  who  keeps  six  hens  or  more.  Bggt 
should  go  to  a  dollar  or  more  a  dozen 
this  winter.  This  means  big  profit  to 
the    poultry    keeper    who    gets    the    egga 


Mr.  Trafford  tells  how.  If  you  keep 
chickens  and  want  them  to  make  money 
for  you,  cut  out  this  ad .  and  send  It 
with  your  name  and  address  to  Henry 
Trafford,  Suite  889M  Tyne  Bldg.,  Blng- 
hamton,  N.  Y.,  and  a  free  copy  of 
"THE  1,000  EGG  HEN"  will  be  sent  bj 
return  mall. 


quired.  It  Is  best  to  feed  the  whole 
com  ration  late  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  mixed  grain  feed  in  the  morning. 
You  might  give  just  a  little  at  noon.  Be 
sure  to  provide  an  ample  supply  of 
pure  drinking  water  for  them,  as  water 
is  very  essential  for  fattening. 
Virginia. 
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Our  Thanksgiving  Friend 

WM.    HART    HABBISOX. 

Thanksgiving  is  only  half  observed 
when  the  turkey  is  absent  from  the 
dinner,  with  its  highly  flavored  cloud 
of  steam  and  sundry  tantalizing  odors 
trailing  in  its  wake.  The  turkey  is 
first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen 
during  the  holiday  season. 

However,  not  every  turkey  Is  fit  for 
a  king,  or  a  feast,  as  a  turkey  is  only  a 
turkey  when  It  is  in  proper  condition 
and  properly  cooked.  Some  people  will 
buy  turkeys  at  any  cost  or  in  any  con- 
dition: just  so  they  are  getting  a  tur- 
key, seems  to  be  all  they  are  after.  Off 
to  market  or  to  the  stdre  they  go,  with 
a  huge  basket  hung  on  their  arm,  and 
there  they  purchase  our  feathered 
friend,  the  turkey,  and  often,  oh,  such 
a  turkey  it  is!  None  of  your  old.  poor, 
thin,  bony  variety  for  me,  if  you  please, 
but  the  very  best  that  money  can  buy, 
the  one  that  is  well  fattened,  yellow, 
of  a  sweet,  fresh  odor,  dry  'kicked  and 
presenting    an    attractive    appearance. 


The  World  Moves 

WATT    MASON. 

Nowadays  we  see  the  tractor  doing 
duty,  like  a  charm;   it's  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  the  business  of  the 
farm.    Oh,  we  see  the  farmer  sitting  on 
a  spring  seat  painted  green,  and  a  won- 
drous gait  he's  hitting,  as  he  tools  his 
weird  machine.     Horses  look  to  him 
like  fakers,  and  for  mules  he'd  give 
no  mon;    for  he  plows  a  dozen   acres 
where  a  team  would  fail  at  one.    As  I 
view  the  mighty  tractor  olden  times  re- 
turn to  me,  when  I  was  a  tragic  actor 
in  the  scenes  of  husbandry.     One  old 
mule  was  my  allotment,  one  old  mule 
of  brindled   gray,  and   she  knew  just 
what  a  swat  meant,  for  I  larruped  her 
all  day.    All  the  weary  day  I  whacked 
her,  soaked  her  ribs  and  then  again, 
and  I  longed  to  have  a  tractor,  which 
was  not  invented  then.     With  a  club 
her  ribs  I  polished,  hoping  thus  some 
speed  to  gain;   but  all  schedules  were 
abolished  by  that  mule,  and  clods  were 
vain.    All  my  better  years  were  squan- 
dered In  this  slow  and  futile  way;  up 
and  down  the  field  I  wandered,  slow  as 
goose  grease,   through  the  day.     And 
the   mule — at   last  I   sacked  her,   and 
took  up  a  fountain  pen,  sore  because 
the  useful  tractor  had  not  been  invent- 
ed then. 

An  overworked  wife  and  a  broody 
hen  are  both  intensely  nervous,  and 
both  need  a  long,  complete  rest. 

Dress  should  adorn  the  beauty  of  the 
human  body  and  conceal  its  defects. 


^y.  '^if^P^}^  ■  ^•^'^>'.f^ 


-mmo"  CTorter  MeUI.ShtnclM.  V-Crimp.  _.Cortii- 
ntcd.  standing  Seam.  Painted  or  GalTamsed  Koof  • 
rnsa.  bidinga.  Wallboard.Paffita.  etc..  direct  to  yoo 
at  BAck-Bottom  Factory  Pricea.^  PoaiUvdy  greataat 
offer  ever  made.  i        • 

Edwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

coat  leaa:  ontlaat  tbrae  ordinary  roofa.    Nopaintinc 
orrapaira.  Guaraotacd rot, fire,  raat.liKhtninsproof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 

low  prieea  and   free 

aamplea.  We  aell  direct 

to  yoQ  and  asve  you  all 

lBi«between  dealer'* 
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LOW  PHCED  IUM6ES 

iwcat  priceaon  Ready-Made 

•Proof  Steel  Garairea.  Set 

•ayalMe.   Bend  poatal  for 

lOW-toBspftati.  ciiiniirt.a. 


^wc 
Fire- 


Samples  ^ 

Roofing  Book 


Deafness 

Perfect  hparlng  Ib  now  being  re- 
Btorpd  in  every  condition  of  deaf- 
nese  or  defective  hearing  from 
caufea  aucb  aa  Catarrhal  Deaf- 
nesK,  relaxed  or  Hun  ken  Driima. 
Thickened  Drums,  RoarlnK  and 
HlBHinK  Bounda,  Perforated, 
Wholly  or  Partially  Destroyed 
Drums .DlBCbarge  from  Eara.etc 

WQioD  Common«Sefue  Car  Drums 

LitlU  Wireleti  Phone$  for  the  Ear$,"  require  no 
medicine  but  eflfectively  replace  what  ia  larking  or 
defective  in  the  natural  ear  drums.  They  are  simple 
devicet,  which  the  wearer  easily  file  into  the  eara 
where  they  are  invislhlp.  Hoft.  safe  and  comfortable. 
Write  rodav  for  our  168  page  FRKE  i>ook  on  DKAF- 
NEW*,  givirig  you  full  particulars  and  teatimoniala. 

VvlLSON  EAR  DRUM  CO..  Incorporated 
770  Inter-Southern  Bld».  LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Hay  and  all  farm  products  wanted.  Dally  demand  at 
good  AIDPC  A  BDfl  ^^^  f*-  Front  Street, 
prices.    UlDDO  *  DnUf)   PhUadelphla.  bt.  1S4« 

FOR  SALE  ^"  ""'• " 


of  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyandottea,  Iflnorcas,  Ham- 
burgs.  Anconns,  Orpingtons,  l^ngsbans.  I^rahmaa, 
leghorns. AndaUisias.  turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  guineas. 
Prices  low.  Ral|ib  H.  Ral»y,  I.osi4ioBTlll«,  O. 


QA  nDFPnC    Poultry,  eggs,  beby  chicks,  pigeons. 
•fw  DltttUa    dogs,      parrots,      ferrets,      IW>lglan 
Harpf<.  l.flrualn  list  free;  60-page   book  20  cents. 
Bervr.T'a  Ponltry  Faraa.  Tvir»r4i.  Pa. 


r||B  Aai  r  f»||CAD  One  new  double  drum  Farrell 
run  OAUC  Uncnr  Farmers  Hoist.  Thla  is  the 
simplest  and  best  machine  of  Its  kind  on  thf  marKeC 
Address  Ueo.  B. Weikcl.  1421  Chestnut  Bt.,  PblUk  iPlk. 
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How  Dynamite  Helps  Fanners 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

Wt  M9  fS-OO  for  tb«  beet,  $IM  for  ilk*  aezt  bsfst  and  W  oenta  for  saob  other  arttote  publlebed  In  etu  Kz> 
Nrt«B«e  Pool.  All  o«r  readers  are  Inylted  to  ooetrlbiite  their  experience  on  ttM  topic  oader  dIseuseiOB  and 
■aggeet  sobjecta  for  future  dieoueioia.    OoDtribatlons  must  reach  us  16  days  before  date  of  Issue. 


Topic  No.  1302,  Nov.  1. — At  least  the 
boarder  hen  is  gettine  what  is  coming  to 
her.  The  great  trouole  is  most  farmers 
and  farm  women  are  unable  to  detect  the 
&on- producer  despite  the  fact  that  she  car- 
ries many  unmistakable  signs  to  the  ex- 
perienced culler.  If  you  have  had  experi- 
ence in  culling  out  the  boarder  hen,  pass 
It  along,  giving  us  your  successes  and 
failures. 

Topic  No.  1303,  Nov.  15. — Ijefs  discuss  our 
practical  experience  In  underdralnage. 
What  kinds  of  soil  have  you  underdraln- 
ed,  what  dlfhculties  have  you  met  and 
bow  have  you  overcome  them?  How  about 
subsoiling  with  dynamite?  Please  give  us 
the  "xchy,  how  and  when"  of  your  experi- 
ence in  this  important  matter. 

J.  E.  F.,  Wellsboro,  Pa. — I  have  used 
Beveral  hundred  pounds  of  dynamite  in 
the  past,  to  blow  out  stumps,  rocks, 
etc.,  and  have  had  both  good  and  poor 
success.  In  blasting  stumps  much  de- 
pends on  the  soil.  In  a  clay  subsoil, 
and  if  the  stumps  are  not  too  large, 
mighty  good  work  can  be  done.  One 
stick  of  40  per  cent,  dynamite  will  blow 
out  any  ordinary  stump,  but  if  stumps 
are  large  it  takes  more — ^have  used  7 
sticks  to  blast  out  one  large  pine 
stump.  I  do  not  think  it  pays  to  blast 
large  pine  or  hemlock  stumps.  Have 
found  that  it  is  much  cheaper  to  pull 
such  stumps  with  a  stump  puller. 

To  rid  a  field  of  shell  rocks  dynamite 
Is  the  stuff,  as  It  shatters  them  all  to 
pieces.  For  blasting  rocks  I  use  from 
one-quarter  to  two  sticks,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  rocks.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  to  place  the  dynamite  well  un- 
der the  center  of  stumps  or  rocks,  and 
tamp  well  with  fine  dirt.  I  use  part 
of  a  broom  handle  to  do  this.  Have 
used  dynamite  for  subsoiling,  but  do 
not  think  it  pays  on  our  soils. 

Have  neved  used  any  for  orchard 
planting,  but  believe  it  is  O.  K.  Were 
I  to  plant  an  orchard  again  I  would 
use  dynamite,  by  all  means.  I  would 
lay  out  and  mark  out  the  ground  and 
do  the  blasting  In  the  fall,  using  about 
one-third  stick  of  40  per  cent,  dynamite 
to  a  hole,  then  plant  the  orchard  the 
following  spring. 

Have  also  used  it  for  digging  post 
holes,  when  I  have  come  in  contact 
with  rocks.  One-quarter  stick  will  do 
wonders  for  such  work,  and  save  much 
hard  labor. 

The  tools  I  use  for  blasting  rocks, 
stumps,  post  holes,  etc.,  are  a  good 
sized  crow-bar,  a  piece  of  broom  handle 
about  3  feet  long,  a  lead  pencil  and 
twine.  Great  care  should  be  used  to 
securely  tie  the  fuse  and  cap  to  the 
dynamite.  This  will  save  all  trouble 
of  having  a  missflre  and  may  be  the 
means  of  saving  your  Mife. 


dynamite  and  ten  minutes  work  re- 
moved stump,  opened  road  and  put  the 
field  of  wheat  in  the  bam  in  two-thirds 
the  usual  time. 

We  are   continually   finding   similar 
use  for  dynamite  and  frequently  at  a 
busy  time.    In  addition  to  using  dynap 
mite  for  blasting  ro<ks  and  stumpe  on 
the  farm,  we  straightened  a  creek  with 
it,   dig  ditches,   blast  holes   for  fruit 
trees,    split    logs,    blow    out    standing 
trees,  blast  holes  for  dead  animals,  etc. 
In  short,  we  are  continually  finding  use 
for  dynamite  about  the  farm,  and  are 
never  without  it     We  keep  dynamite 
in  one  building  and  caps  in  another,  to 
avoid  an  accidental  explosion.  We  keep 
a  complete  set  of  stone  drilling  bits  of 
various  lengths  and  sizes  and  when  a 
stone    becomes    objectionable    in    the 
fields  we  blast  it  out  with  dynamite. 
Frequently  it  can  be  blown  to  atoms 
by  merely  spudding  a  hole  behind  it  in 
the  earth  with  a  spudding  iron,  which 
we    also    keep    on    hand    in    various 
lengths  and  sizes.     With  these  simple, 
inexpensive  tools  we  are  able  to  get 
full  value  from  the  use  of  dynamite. 
When  we  flnd  a  hard  Job  on  the  farm 
confronting  us  we  first  think  of  dyna- 
mite and  frequently  devise  some  plan 
to  use  this  harnessed-up  power  profita- 
bly, time  and  labor  considered. 


nature.      If   the   stump   is   small,   one 
stick  is  sufficient,   but  if  it  is  large, 
three  should  be  used.     It  is  better  to 
use  a  heavier  shot,  for  if  a  I'ght  one 
is  used  the  ground  is  loosened  so  that 
one  does  not  get  results  when  you  try 
the  second  shot.     Drill  a  hole  with  an 
auger  under  the  center  of  the  stump, 
or   beyond,    having    the    hole    sloping 
down.     Ma^c  a  small  hole  in  the  end 
of  the  dynamite,  attach  and  tie  the  cap 
and  fuse  to  the  stick..    Drop  the  dyna- 
mite   in     the    hole,    tamping    lightly 
around  it  with  earth,  then  more  earth 
and   tamping   more   solidly,    until    the 
hole  is  filled  up.     Light  the  fuse  and 
run  away.    If  this  is  done  properly  the 
stump  will  be  blown  out.     Have  used 
the  above  method  for  blasting  in  post 
holes  where  the  rock  was  solid  and  it 
was  very  successful,  using  only  half  a 
stick   unless  there  was  a  good  bit  of 
rock.     A   neighbor   used    dynamite   in 
planting  his  trees  and  they  grew  more 
rapidly  than  others  that  were  planted 
in  the  old  way.    The  ground  was  loos- 
ened so  that  the  moisture  penetrated 
it,  and  this  being  around  the  roots  of 


push   cap   in   dynimite  cartridge   and, 
tie  the  loose  ends  of  twine  around  thtt, 
stick  of  dynamite,  so  that  in  lowerinfi 
cartridge  in  hole  it  will  not  fall  off.    I' 
then  press  dynamite  to  the  bottom  ofi 
hole,  using  a  broom  handle  for  tamp- 
ing stick,  then  put  loose  soil  on  top  of 
dynamite  and  tamp  lightly  at  first,  then 
more   soil   and   tamping   until   hole   is 
filled.     In  lighting  fuse  in  the  wind  I 
find  it  much  easier  to  light  if  the  fuse 
is   split   one-quarter    inch   and  opened . 
out.     We  never  dig  any  stump  larger  i 
than  3  inches  in  diameter.    We  use  one-  j 
sixth  pound  of  dynamite  for  very  small  | 
stumps.     If  we  have  to  clear  a  small 
clump  of  bushes,  3  feet  across,  we  make 
a  hole  under  the  center  and  put  »/^  lb. ' 
of    dynamite    under      For    small    live 
stumps     I     rut     dynamite     close     tot 
the  wood  a  little  more  than  half  way 
under  stump.       To  shoot  large   green 
stumps  with  cap  and  fuse  I  make  a 
hole  a  little  more  than  half  way  under 
stump  and  shoot  one-sixth  pound  at  the 
bottom  of  hole  without  any  soil  on  dy- 
namite.    This  springs  the  hole  at  the 
bottom  and  allows  you  to  put  all  the 


the  trees,  made  them  grow,  though  it    dynamite   necessary   to    blast    out   the 


C.  C.  C,  Jr.,  Penn  Laird,  Va. — We 
have  found  dynamite  so  useful  on  the 
farm  that  we  are  never  without  it. 
More  farmers  would  never  be  without 
dynamite  if  they  would  only  get  the 
idea  out  of  their  heads  that  dynamite 
is  only  useful  or  profitable  for  blasting 
rocks  or  stumps.  I  once  harbored  such 
ideas  myself,  until  I  became  better  ac- 
quainted with  dynamite,  when  I  discov- 
ered there  was  simply  no  end  to  the 
value  and  usefulness  of  dynamite  on 
the  farm.  Dynamite  is  a  tremendous 
power  harnessed  up  and  all  ready  for 
use,  that,  once  understood  and  Intelli- 
gently put  to  work,  will  do  an  endless 
number  of  hard  jobs  on  the  farm  in 
short  order,  at  a  great  saving  in  time. 
The  dynamite  route  of  doing  work  is 
not  always  the  cheapest  route.  Like 
the  automobile,  its  chief  value  lies  in 
Its  ability  to  turn  off  a  tremendous 
amount  of  work  In  short  order.  Take, 
for  instance,  a  little  experience  we  had 
with  dynamite  last  summer.  When 
ready  to  haul  to  the  bam  a  30-acre 
field  of  wheat,  we  discovered  a  new 
route  that  would  lessen  a  long  haul  by 
half  the  distance,  by  merely  opening 
a  fence.  The  only  trouble  was  a  tre 
mendous  stump  squarely  in   the  road 


Mrs.  0.  J.,  Bio,  La. — Explosives  are 
quite  commonly  used  to  remove  stumps 
from  cut-over  pine  lands  in  this  sec- 
tion. It  is  impossible  to  pull,  or  even 
bum,  large  yellow  pine  stumps  with- 
out first  loosening  or  splintering  with 
a  charge  of  dynamite.  We  had  a  field 
we  intended  planting  In  peach  trees. 
In  It  were  147  stumps  from  1  to  4  feet 
in  diameter.  My  son  (then  15  years 
old)  and  I  decided  those  stumps  must 
come  out.  We  hired  a  man  who  had 
experience  in  handling  explosives  to 
help  us  a  day.  By  the  end  of  the  third 
day  we  had  the  majority  of  them  out, 
the  rest  bursted  and  split  until  it  was 
an  easy  matter  to  burn  them.  We  used 
less  than  100  pounds  of  dynamite.  We 
had  a  huge  pile  of  fire-wood,  worth  sev- 
eral dollars,  and  the  rest  of  the  cost 
has  been  saved  many  times  over  by 
lessening  the  cost  of  cultivation  and  ex- 
tra crops  raised  on  the  ground  occu- 
pied by  the  stumps.  The  young  trees 
grown  In  and  beside  the  blasted  spots 
have  oucstripped  some  of  twice  their 
age  on  the  farm. 

Many  persons  hesitate  to  use  dyna- 
mite because  they  think  it  Is  danger- 
ous. There  Is  an  element  of  danger  In 
its  use,  but  anyone  who  will  exercise 
reasonable  care  and  follow  instructions 
furnished  by  the  manufacturers,  can 
safely  use  the  low  grade  dynamite  used 
for  stumps. 

The  most  Important,  as  well  as  the 
most  laborious,  part  of  the  work  is 
making  the  holes.     We  used  a  2-inch 


was  a  very  dry  season. 

J.    W.    R.,    Carbondale,    W.    Va. — 
Eleven  years  ago  I  began  experiment- 
ing with  dynamite  on  theiarm.    I  used 
it  to  break  the  subsoil  preparatory  to 
planting  an  orchard.     I  had  my  rows 
staked  and  at  each  stake  I  drilled  in 
the  ground  to  the  depth  of  3  feet  and 
put  in   a  charge  of  one   and  one-half 
sticks  of  dynamite.     The  subsoil  was 
broken  to  a  depth  of  5  feet.     I  set  my 
trees,   mostly   apple,   over  the  broken 
earth.      I    also,   for  experimental   pur- 
poses,  set   out  one   row   in   the  usual 
way,  i.  e.,  by  digging  a  hole  with  a 
spade  and  crowding  the  roots  Into  it. 
Results:    In  five  years  the  trees  that 
were  set   on   the  subeoiled   land   were 
90  per  cent,  in  bearing  and  only  5  out 
of  a  total  of  320  had  died.     The  row 
which  I  set  in  the  usual  way  showed 
only  about  5  per  cent,  bearing  capacity. 
They  were  yellow  and  stunted  in  com- 
parison  to  the  trees   set   on   the   sub- 
soiled  land,  and  out  of  the  30,  nine  had 
died.       Does   dynamiting   pay   on   the 
farm?    Well,  I  think  that  this  one  ex- 
ample answers  the  question. 


stump,  right  under  the  stump  v  here  it 
does  the  most  good.  In  shooting  this 
blast  It  Is  advisable  to  go  a  good  dis- 
tance away.  If  the  charge  Is  not  more 
than  3  lbs.  use  a  small  piece  to  spring 
hole,  but  where  it  is  necessary  to  use 
7  or  8  lbs.  use  about  \i  lb.  to  spring 
hole.  Stumps  and  roots  come  out  best 
when  soil  is  damp.  One  advantage  of 
using  dynamite,  over  the  stump  puller, 
is  that  there  is  no  soil  on  roots. 


W.  C,  Brenford,  Del. — I  have  been 
using  dynamite  on  the  farm  for  myself 
and  neighbors  for  several  years  and 
have  found  it  very  successful.  Last 
spring  I  had  a  large  bottom  full  of 
water,  with  no  way  of  draining,  so  used 
dynamite  In  the  center  of  pond  and 
shot  wells  and  in  four  or  five  days  it 
was  dry.  There  was  about  one  acre 
under  water.  My  next  neighbor  then 
had  me  do  likewise  with  bottom  on  his 
place,  with  like  results. 

Have  also  used  it  for  tree  planting^ 
and  find  in  one  year  the  trees  are  as 
large  as  two-year-old  planted  with 
spade.  It  is  also  the  cheapest  and 
quickest  way  to  remove  stumps.  I  have 
tried  it  for  subsoiling,  and  grow  larger 
and  better  crops  where  I  have  used 
dynamite,  and  I  find  it  pays  well  in 
low,  flat  ground,  to  subsoil. 


Wrapped  Up  in  Itself 

Teacher. — Who  can  tell  me  what  a 
cow's  skin  Is  used  for? 

SA^tMY. — I  kin,  teacher!  It's  used  to 
keep  the  cow's  meat  in. — September 
Boy's  Life. 


H.  Q.,  Waldorf,  Md. — I  started  blast- 
i  .  ^M .„     nr^  A,,^  ..^^/^«.    ing  on  my  farm  in  1911,  and  have  been 

but   only    succeeded    in    splitting    the 
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hearts  of  these.  The  best  plan  Is  to 
bore  a  hole  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees 
until  It  reaches  a  point  about  the 
length  of  the  charge  beyond  the  center 
of  the  stump;  put  In  the  charge,  tamp 
In  lightly,  if  directed,  place  primer  on 
charge,  sift  In  fine  soil  to  a  depth  of  a 
few  inches,  pack  lightly,  shovel  In 
damp  soil  and  pack  until  the  surface  of 
ground  is  reached,  light  fuse  and  re- 
tire to  a  safe  distance.  If  it  doee  not 
go  off  at  once  go  elsewhere  and  wtirk 
until  next  day.  One  of  our  neighbors 
got  his  eye  put  out  and  face  badly 
lacerated  with  flying  splinters  on  going 
back  tQ  investigate  a  tardy  fuse. 

M.  M.  C,  McKees  Bocks,  Pa. — Dy- 
namite is  one  of  the  quickest  and  nest 
things    to    use    in    clearing    land    of 

One  needs  to  be 


bors*  farms  and  my  own  farm  ever 
since.  When  I  sent  for  my  first  dyna- 
mite I  knew  nothing  about  it,  so  I 
asked  the  manufacturer  to  send  me  In- 
structions, and  from  those  simple  di- 
rections I  went  right  to  work.  I  first 
punched  a  hole  under  the  stump  (these 
stumps  were  mostly  tap  root  pine  and 
been  cut  several  years)  trying  to  get 
under  a  shoulder  ar.d  as  close  as  possi- 
ble to  the  tap  root,  having  the  hole 
2^2  to  3  feet  deep;  the  larger  the  stump 
the  deeper  the  hole.  The  stumps  meas- 
ured from  8  to  14  inches  across,  and  I 
used  from  i/4  to  Ti  lb.  of  40  per  cent. 
Red  Cross  dynamite.  After  I  got  the 
hole  in  the  right  place  I  cut  a  piece  of 
fuse  about  30  inches  long  and  crimped 
a  cap  on  the  end.  In  putting  blasting 
cap  on  fuse,  push  the  fuse  in  as  fa/*  as 
It  will  go,  then  with  the  handle  of  cap 
crimper  punch  a  hole  about  2  inches  in 
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stumps  or  old  trees.     —  .  ^ ,         „,,  ,  ,  ^    j 

_    careful  in  its  use.  but  we  need  to  be  In    end  o'l  cartridge.    Tie  a  piece  of  twine 
S*'thrfence"openingi^'pivi  sticks"  of    the  use  of  everything  of  an  explosive  I  on  fuse  about  half  an  inch  above  cap, 
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November  1. — The  play  room  and  playthings 
for  small  children.  What  toys  can  be 
made  at  home?  What  games  entertain 
your  little  ones  most  ? 

NovBMBEB  15. — Thanksgiving  Day  used  to 
be  a  jovful  "harvest  home,"  and  an  occa- 
sion for  the  expn^sslon  of  heartfelt  grati- 
tude to  God  for  Ills  many  mercies  to  us 
as  a    people    and   as    Individuals.      It's   a 


pity  that  man/  have  drifted  away  from 
the  original  idea  of  the  day.  If  you  main- 
tain the  real  old-fashioned  Thanksgiving 
Day  won't  vou  please  tell  U8  all  about  itf 
I'erhaps  you  can  help  some  "drifter"  to 
get  back  Into  the  spirit  of  it. 
C*t  your  contribution  in  ourh'.  If  it  doma  not 

roach  u»  at  tmaat  IS  day  boform  thm  datm  of 

iaauo,  it  will  bo  too  latm. 


The  Winter's  Pork  and  Beef  Supply 


Mrs.    H.    C.    R.,   New   Paris,    Pa.— 
After  once   using  the  following  meat 
cure  for  curing  pork  for  later  use,  or 
indeed  until  next  butchering  or  later, 
few    ever    use    any    other.       For    250 
pounds  of  meat  take  214  quarts  of  salt, 
14  lb.  saltpetre,  1  lb.  brown  sugar,  "^2 
lb.  black  pepper,  Vi  box  cayenne  pep- 
per, 1  qt.  boiling  water.    Mix  all  the  in- 
gredients, pour  the  boiling  water  on 
them,  let  stand  on  stove  a  while,  then 
while  boiling  hot  wash  the  meat  thor- 
oughly with  the  mixture  on  all  sides 
excepting  where  the  outside  skin  Is. 
Be  sure  to  wash  the  meat  while  yet 
warm.     Use   the   same   wash,    adding 
more  water  if  necessary  (be  sure  wash 
is  hot  )  every  day  for  three  days.  After 
the  meat  has  set  for  a  week  rub  lightly 
with    powdered    borax.     This    insures 
its  keeping,  and  bugs  will  not  bother  it. 
I   always   like  to   stuff  the  bladder 
(after  being  thoroughly  cleaned)  with 
sausage.    Wash  it  with  the  above  meat 
cure  and  smoke  it  a  little;  it  then  keeps 
as  long  as  you  like  and  is  great  during 
harvest.     I  keep  some  of  my  surplus 
sausage  for  summer  use  by  frying  it. 
I  fiy  slowly  ill  oven  or  on  top  of  stove 
until  the  water  has  all  been  fried  out 
and  meat  ia  fried  a  nice  brown.    I  then 
put  in  jars  or  crocks  and  run  hot  lard 
over  it.     I  pour  water  in  the  pan  in 
which  I  fried  it,  ccok  it  up  well  and 
pour  over  some  of  the  sausage  I  put 
in  Jars,  then  pour  hot  lard  on  the  top 
of  this  and  seal.     It  keeps  fine.     Sir- 
loin and  spareribs  are  put  up  the  same 
as  sausage.    I  always  take  some  of  the 
sausage  and  pack  in  a  crock  and  run 
lard  on  the  top.    This  is  nice  and  fresh 
when  opened  for  winter  or  spring  use, 
while   if   kept   otherwise  it  would  be 
strong. 

In  curing  beef  my  husband  cuts  a 
part  of  It,  or  some  of  the  tender  parts, 
into  nice  pieces.  I  then  put  It  into 
a  tub  and  salt  heavily  and  let  stand 
for  about  a  week  (5  days  would  be  long 
enough).  I  then  take  out,  run  strings 
through  one  end,  hang  up  in  attic  until 
dry.  I  like  it  smoked  when  dry;  it 
gives  it  a  good  flavor. 

Here  is  a  recipe  for  pressed  beef: 
Take  the  desired  amount  of  the  cheaper 
pieces  of  beef,  and  let  there  be  a  little 
fat.  so  that  it  will  be  "marbled"  when 


are  very  fond  of  sausage,  so  we  usually 
make  the  shoulders  and  all  the  odds 
and  ends  up  that  way.  Some  of  the 
side  pork  is  simply  packed  in  salt  and 
a  brine  poured  over  it;  the  rest  of  the 
side  is  pickled  in  the  same  receptacle 
with  the  hams  and  smoked  for  bacon. 
The  ribs  are  used  up  while  fresh,  and  a 
part  of  the  souse  not  used  for  sausage 
is  put  in  head  cheese. 

Brine  for  hams  and  bacon  is  made  as 
follows:  For  100  lbs  of  meat  take  3 
lbs.  brown  sugar,  6  lbs.  coarse  salt,  2 
ozs.  saltpetre,  5  gallons  water.  Let 
come  to  a  boil,  skim  well  and  pour  over 
the  meat  while  hot.  Have  the  meat 
firmly  packed. 

Sausage. — To  40  lbs.  of  meat  add  1 
lb.  salt,  3  ozs.  ground  black  pepper,  1 
tablespoonful  ginger,  1  teaspoonful  of 
saltpetre.    Mix  well  and  pack  in  jars. 

Head  Cheese,— We  use  souse  instead, 
not  the  feet,  but  the  next  joint.  Cook 
until  it  drops  from  the  bones,  run 
through  food  chopper,  season  highly 
with  salt  and  i>epper  and  add  a  little 
ground  cloves.  Place  in  a  deep  dish 
under  a  weight  and  pour  over  the 
cheese  the  liquor  In  which  the  meat 
was  cooked.  Slice  thin  and  serve  with 
mustard. 

Beef  is  more  simple.  If  one  cares 
for  corned  beef  it  may  be  prepared  in 
the  brine  left  from  hams  and  bacon 
after  the  pork  is  removed  for  smoking. 
We  prefer  it  canned,  so  I  cook  it  until 
about  half  done,  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste,  cut  in  pieces  and  pack  in  steril- 
ized jars.  Fill  jars  with  broth,  adjust 
tops  but  do  not  put  down  clamp.  Boll 
2  to  3  hours  In  boiler  or  large  kettle, 
remove  covers,  fill  to  overfiowlng  with 
hot  broth  or  suet,  adjust  rubbers  and 
seal.  I  still  have  several  jars  which 
was  put  up  last  fall  and  It  is  exactly 
like  fresh  beef.  We  used  it  all  through 
haying  and  harvest  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  for  some  time  to  come. 


clean.  Boil  all  meat  until  it  slips  from 
the  bones,  chop  fine,  strain  the  liquor 
and  set  on  to  boil;  stir  in  corn  meal  to 
make  a  thick  mush,  stirring  constant- 
ly; put  in  the  meat,  mixing  thorough- 
ly and  seasoning  to  taste  with  salt, 
pepper  and  sage.  Put  scrapple  away  in 
pans  in  a  cold  place.  To  cook,  slice, 
lay  in  pan,  set  In  a  hot  oven  until  it 
bakes  a  nice  brown. 

Souse. — Soak  and  clean  heads  and 
feet,  put  on  In  cold  water  and  simmer 
until  bones  slip;  chop  meat,  season 
with  salt,  pepper  and  thyme  or  sage, 
pack  closely  In  a  crock  or  pan  until 
cold.  Remove  any  fat  which  may  gath- 
er on  top,  cut  into  pound  blocks,  pack 
in  stone  jar  and  cover  with  vinegar, 
which  may  be  spiced  or  not,  as  liked. 
Serve  cold  with  meats  or  salads.  Is 
nice  with  potato  or  rice  salads. 

Chitlinos. — Split  open  and  remove 
contents  from  stomach  and  large  intes- 
tines, wash  and  soak  over  night  in 
brine.  Next  day  scrape  the  Inner  lin- 
ings off,  soak  in  salt  water  three  days, 
take  out,  wash  in  fresh  water  and  put 
on  to  boil  with  a  pinch  of  soda  or  a 
spoonful  of  vinegar  to  hasten  cooking. 
Boil  until  tender.  When  ready  to  cook 
roll  in  corn  meal  or  shorts  and  fry. 
Time  of  boiling  depends  on  the  age  of 
the  animal 

Dried  Beef. — Use  the  tender  muscles. 
For  every  20  pounds  use  a  pint  of  salt, 
1  teaspoonful  of  saltpetre  and  %  lb. 
of  sugar.  Divide  the  mixture  Into 
three  parts  and  rub  one-third  well  into 
the  meat  each  day  for  three  successive 
days.  Turn  the  meat  daily  in  the  little 
brine  it  makes,  for  a  week.  Then  hang 
to  dry,  but  do  not  smoke.  Before  flies 
come  in  the  spring  wrap  in  paper  and 
hang  in  a  flour  sack  in  a  cool,  airy 
place. 


ojHiFashions 
and  Patterns 

Full  directions  for  maklne,  as  well  as  the 
quantity  of  material  required,  accompany 
each  pattern.  Patterns  are  perfect-fitting 
and  seam  allowing.  When  ordering  write 
your  name  and  address  in  full,  state  the 
number  and  size  of  each  pattern  yoir  want, 
and  send  IB  cents  for. each. 


Mrs.  0.  J.,  Bio,  La. — To  brine  cure 
pork,  for  each  100  lbs.  of  meat  use  8 
lbs.  of  salt,  2  lbs.  of  sugar,  2  ozs.  of 
saltpetre  In  4  gallons  of  water.  If 
weather  Is  warm  it  is  best  to  boil  the 
brine  and  let  cool  over  night.  Rub 
each  piece  of  meat  well  with  salt  and 

When   ready  to  pack 


^^^  spread  to  cool 

irres8^.'"Lay'ln  weak  brinrover  nlghr.  I  Put  larger  pieces  In  bottom  of  barrel, 
then    rinse  and   boll   until   tender,  or 


until  it  will  fall  apart  easily.  Water 
may  be  added  at  any  time,  but  only 
enough  should  be  used  to  keep  it  from 
burning.  Keep  closely  covered  so  as  to 
retain  the  flavor.  Remove  the  meat 
from  broth  and  chop  flne.  Skim  all  the 
grease  from  the  liquor  and  add  to  the 
liquor  a  tablespoonful  of  gelatine  for 
each  5  pounds  of  beef.  Boil  the  liquor 
down  until  the  gelatine  Is  dissolved 
and  the  liquor  is  a  jelly.  Mix  It,  with 
a  little  salt  and  spices  to  suit  the  taste, 
in  the  chopped  beef;  pack  in  jars,  cover 
with  a  plate  and  weight  down.  It  will 
keep  several  months  In  winter.  Slice 
when  wanted  for  use.  When  using, 
keep  It  covered  with  a  cloth  wet  with 
salt  water. 


Mrs.  E.  M.  A.,  Ashville,  N.  T.— 
I  don't  like  to  put  up  pork  when  I  am 
very  busy,  because  so  many  operations 
are  required  in  the  proress  of  caring 
for  a  hog,  but  we  think  we  have  it  sim- 
plified as  far  as   possible.     Our  folks 


bacon  sides  and  jowls  on  top.  Pour  on 
the  brine  and  be  sure  It  covers  the 
meat  well.  Allow  three  days  for  each 
pound  in  sides  and  four  for  hams  and 
shoulders.  For  example,  60  days  for 
a  15-pound  ham.  A  few  days  longer 
does  no  harm.  When  meat  is  taken 
from  the  brine  It  should  be  washed  in 
warm  water,  wiped  dry  and  covered 
with  molasses  and  black  pepper.  It 
should  be  hung  and  smoked  with  hard- 
wood chips  or  com  cobs  two  to  four 
days,  after  which  each  piece  may  be 
wrapped  In  paper  and  the  joints  put  in 
muslin  sacks  and  tied  to  keep  insects 
out.  I  think  we  got  this  formula  from 
a  government  bulletin.  In  case  the 
brine  gets  ropy,  pour  it  off  and  boil,  or 
make  fresh  brine,  but  we  have  used  it 
several  years  and  brine  never  has  be- 
come ropy  yet.  We  always  make  sure 
container  Is  perfectly  clean  and  sweet. 
Scrapple  is  made  from  waste  pieces 
of  meat,  trimmings  of  hams,  the  head, 
liver  and  boney  bits  of  sausage  meat. 
Soak    the   heads    in    soda   water    and 


Mrs.  C.  S.  F.,  Louisville,  Ky. — We 
cure  pork   in   the   following   manner: 
First  the   meat    is   cut   and   trimmed 
while  yet  warm  with  animal  heat.  Then 
It  Is  left  to  chill  over  night  with  no 
further  attention   than   merely  to  see 
that  it  is  free  from  disturbance  of  any 
kind.     The  following  morning  a  layer 
of    salt   about   half    an    inch   thick   is 
spread  on  a  long  bench  on  which  the 
meat  is  to  be  kept.    The  meat  is  placed 
in  layers  on  the  salt,  the  middlings,  or 
sides,  forming  the  first  layer,  the  hams 
and  shoulders  the  second  and  third,  etc. 
Over  each  layer  of  meat  is  placed  a 
layer  of  salt  half  an  Inch  thick.     The 
meat  is  left  packed  in  salt  in  this  man- 
ner  for  six  weeks,  after  which   it  Is 
taken  up  for  the  final  curing  process. 
After  it  is  taken  up  the  salt  is  first 
brushed   off,   then   washed   off   with   a 
clean  cloth  and  warm   water.       After 
washing,  the  meat  Is  wiped  off  with  a 
clean,  dry  cloth  and  while  yet  damp  is 
sprinkled  with  black  pepper  and  borax. 
Last  year  we  used  3  ounces  of  pepper 
and  12  ounces  of  borax  for  about  400 
pounds  of  meat.    After  the  pepper  and 
borax  have  been  applied  the  meat  is 
then  hung  up  for  smoking.     For  this 
process  we  use  hickory  wood,  if  obtain- 
able, but  if  not,  most  any  kind  of  wood 
will  do.  This  process  continues  through 
several  days,  during  which  time  we  try 
to  keep  as  much  rmoke  and  as  little 
fire  as  possible.     When  the  meat  has 
turned  a  nice  dark  brown  we  call  the 
job  complete  and  leave  the  meat,  all  of 
It,  hanging  just  where  it  is  until  needed 
for   use.       We   never  trouble  to  sack 
hams,   are  never  bothered   with   skip- 
pers, and  the  meat  has  a  rich,  delicious 
flavor. 


Mrs.  K.  R.  O.,  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. — 
To  make  head  cheese,  boil  the  pig  head 
in  water  to  cover,  and  let  It  boil  until 
the  meat  falls  from  the  bones;  this 
takes  quite  a  long  time.  Separate  all 
meat  from  bones  and  strain  the  liquid 
to  remove  small  particles  of  bone.  Then 
cut  the  meat  In  very  small  pieces. 
Trimmings  and  other  parts  of  the  pork 
may  be  used  along  with  the  head,  and 
the  tongue  Is  especially  good  cut  In. 
These  should  be  cooked  along  with  the 
head,  then  cut.  After  all  the  meat  Is 
cut,  return  It  to  the  liquid  in  the  ket- 
tle, add  more  water  and  five  cents 
worth  of  whole  mixed  spices,  %  cupful 
of  vinegar,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  »^ 


978f>. — Ladles'  waist.  Cut  in  sizes  36  to 
44   Inches  bust  measure. 

0529. — Ladles'  blouse.  Cut  in  sizes  36  to 
44  Inches  bust  meaHure. 

9778. — Ladles'  and  misses'  coat.  Cut  in 
sizes  10  years  and  36  to  40  inches  bust 
measure. 

9785. — Ladies'  bouse  dress.  Cut  in  sizes 
36  to  42  inches  bust  measure. 

944B. — Ladles'  apron.  Cut  In  sizes  36, 
40  and  44  Inches  bust  measure. 

9498 — Child's  dress.  Cut  in  sizes  2,  4 
and  0  years. 

8861. — Ladles'  and  misses'  petticoat.  Cut 
In  sizes  16  and  18  years  and  26  to  36  Inches 
walHt  measure. 

9487, — Boys'  suit.  Cut  in  sizes  2,  4  and 
6  years. 

Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Owing  to  the  number  of  departments  in 
Thm  Practicai.  Farmkr,  we  are  unable  to 
illustrate  as  many  patterns  as  we  would 
like,  therefore,  we  publish  for  the  l>eneflt  of 
our  readers,  four  times  a  year,  a  quarterly 
fashion  magazine  called — "Ryery  Woman 
Her  Own  Dressmaker" — which  llfustrates 
hundreds  of  the  most  practical  styles  for 
ladles,  misses  and  chilaren,  and  tells  bow 
to  make  all  kinds  of  garments.  The  regular 
price  of  thlc  book  Is  10  cents  a  copy,  bat 
we  will  send  it  postpaid  for  5  cents,  or  If 
you  will  order  it  at  the  same  time  that  ft 
pattern  Is  ordered  we  will  send  a  copy  of 
the  latest  at  2  cents,  postpaid.     Address 

FASHION    DEPARTMENT, 

THE    PRACTICAL    FARMER, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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lemon  cut  In  thin  slices;  cook  until  all 
are  thoroughly  blended — about  three- 
quartoFS  of  an  hour.  Then  pour  into 
pans  or  deep  dishes  and  set  away  to 
harden.  Then  it  can  be  turned  out  on 
to  plates  and  sliced. 

To  make  good  sausage  meat,  grind 
pork  and  some  beef  together — about 
lour  parts  pork  to  one  part  beef.  All 
trimmings  and  rind  may  be  used.  Mix 
v;eU  wltU  the  following!  To  fr  iH>und3  tt 
sausage  meat  add  about  3  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  salt;  pepper,  thyme  and  sage 
should  be  added  to  taste.  To  keep, 
pack  in  dishes  and  cover  with  lard. 
Keep  in  a  cool  place. 

Liver  bologna  is  made  as  follows: 
Cook  the  liver  and  some  pork.  Use  a 
little  more  pork  than  liver.  When  soft, 
take  from  kettle  and  grind  fine;  return 
to  kettle,  add  salt  and  pepper  to  taste, 
a  Itttle  sliced  lemon  and  cook  all  until 
blended.  Cook  in  very  little  water- 
just  enough  so  it  does  not  burn.  Pour 
In  dishes  same  as  sausage  meat.  If  one 
has  a  bologna  filler  it  may  be  filled  in 
the  skins,  and  some  is  good  smoked. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  S.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. — 
We  cut  our  sausage  meat  twice,  mak- 
ing it  nice  and  flne.  Sometimes  put  it 
in  skins,  sometimes  make  round  cakes. 
A  fine  way  for  keeping  them  is  the  fol- 
lowing: Fry  (not  as  much  as  you 
would  for  eating  Immediately),  then 
place  in  an  agate  pan,  packing  layer 
after  layer  until  the  pan  is  full,  then 
melt  lard  and  cover;  put  a  weight  on 
them  to  keep  them  solid  until  cold. 
When  wanted  for  use  set  pan  in  oven 
until  the  lard  melts.  The  cakes  can 
then  be  removed  without  breaking.  Put 
them  on  the  stove,  finish  frying  and 
you  will  find  them  fine.  I  do  my  lean 
^eat  the  same  way.  Have  kept  both 
until  late  In  the  summer. 


lie  for  six  weeks.  Then  I  make  a 
strong  tea  of  red  pepper  and  dip  each 
ham  until  it  is  wet  all  over;  while  wet 
I  sprinkle  with  powdered  borax.  Let 
dry,  then  wrap  in  paper,  put  In  doth 
bags  and  hang  up.  Try  this  way  once 
and  you  will  try  it  again. 


Peace,  Harmony,  Good  Cheer 

^fis.  J£u<i7ic  gyar.rjit. 

My  idea  of  a  "homey"  home  Is  where 
peace  and  harmony  reign.  A  neat,  at- 
tractive home,  with  meals  on  time  and 
served  with  cheer  and  kind  words,  is 
better  than  a  mansion  with  all  its 
grandeur,  if  true  happiness  is  not 
there. 

I  live  on  a  140-acr6  farm,  have  a 
family  of  ten  to  look  after,  and  still 
find  time  to  play  with  the  children.  We 


What  is  so  gloomy  as  a  dim,  sickly 
light?  Kerosene  lamps  can  be  made 
to  shine  so  very  brightly  by  keeping 
them  scrupulously  dean  aad  boiling 
the  burners  in  water  with  soap,  vine- 
gar or  sal  soda— or  baking  soda  will  do. 
And  above  all,  don't  paper  your  walls 
with  a  dark,  gloomy  papo*;  ior  a  light  j 
paper  will  m%k.is  it  more  pleasant  and 
"homey."  Our  eldest,  a  boy  of  18,  still 
stays  at  home  to  work  on  the  farm; 
while  I  know  he  loves  to  drive  a  truck 
and  work  around  machinery,  he  stays 
at  home  and  takes  an  inier€«t.  in  cows 
and  setting  hens,  while  a  number  of 
boy  friends  are  working  in  factories. 
Our  eldest  daughter  Is  pwfectly  con- 
tented at  home,  while  so  many  young 
girls  are  in  shops  and  factoriea    They 


Mrs.  M.  M.  C,  McKees  Rocks,  Pa. — 
We  read  in  so  many  of  the  farm  papers 
BO  many  recipes  that  require  so  much 
labor  that  I  feel  like  giving  our  method 
of  curing  pork,  which  is  so  little  work. 

As  soon  as  the  meat  is  cut  up,  the 
hams,  shoulders  and  sides  are  rubbed 
all  over  with  salt,  just  what  they  will 
take  in  nicely.  The  meat  Is  then  placed 
in  a  barrel,  where  It  remains  for  six 
weeks.     It  is  then  taken  out,  scraped 
and  wiped  with  a  clean  cloth,  dusted 
all  over  with  borax  and  hung  in  the  cel- 
lar.    If  the  weather  is  very  damp  and 
there  is  a  tendency  to  mold,  wipe  off 
and  apply  borax.    We  have  never  had 
any  to  spoil;  the  borax  keeps  the  flies 
away,    although    we   have    our    cellar 
screened,  and  the  meat  will  keep  any 
length  of  time.    We  do  not  smoke  our 
meat,  and  if  It  is  once  tried,  those  who 
?moke  It  will  not  want  to  go  back  to 
their  old  way.    Then  meat  frylngs  are 
80  much  nicer  when  the  meat  is  not 

smoked.  .        *     t 

Our  sausage  is  cooked  when  fresh. 
We  make  it  Into  cakes,  fry,  place  in 
glass  jars  with  8  tablespoonfuls  of  its 
own  frylngs  in  each  Jar,  seal  and  dip 
the  top  of  the  jar  in  parafllne.  This  is 
delicious  and  will  keep  if  done  care- 
fully. 

Our  head  cheese  is  made  by  cooking 
the  heai  meat,  liver  and  heart,  some- 
times stirring  in  com  meal  to  thicken 
it,  and  sometimes  just  add  a  few  onions 
to  it.    Then  slice  it  and  fry. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  v.,  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 
— The  way  which  I  have  been  keeping 
sausage  for  the  past  ten  years  is,  after 
mixing  thoroughly,  pack  tight  either 
In  gallon  or  half  gallon  crocks,  just  as 
you  wish.  If  In  gallon  crocks,  place 
In  stove  and  bake  five  hours;  If  in  half 
gallon  crocks,  bake  three  hours.  It  will 
then  all  be  immersed  in  melted  grease. 
Tie  tightly  with  a  cloth  and  put  a 
plate  or  cover  over  crock.  It  will  keep 
fresh  for  a  year. 

I  am  going  to  give  my  way  of  cur- 
ing hams,  which  I  have  used  for  many 
years,  and  which  I  have  been  told  by 
some  of  my  customers  were  the  best 
flavored  hams  they  ever  ate.  First, 
after  the  hams  have  been  trimmed  of 
most  of  the  fat,  I  rub  salt  and  saltpetre 
all  over  the  ham,  particularly  around 
the  bone,  pack  in  box  or  barrel  with 
more  salt  between  each  ham;  let  them 


A  WOODLAND  MUSICIAN 

EDGAR  L.  VINCENT 

FROM  our  farm  home  in  the  valley  we  can  look  up  the  hillside  to  ai 
piece  of  wood  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  As  long  as  there 
are  any  birds  anywhere,  some  of  these  feathered  friends  are  singing  in 
the  tops  of  the  trees  up  yonder.  Among  others  that  come  in  the  early 
summer  is  the  thrush.  How  we  do  enjoy  its  sweet,  mellow  lilt!  In  the 
still  morning,  often  while  we  are  resting  before  the  work  of  the  day,  the 
soft  notes  of  the  thrush's  song  charm  us  and  awakens  in  our  hearts  a 
longing  to  live  and  to  be  better  men  and  women. 

Another  musician  of  the  forest  comes  a  little  later.  It  surprises  me  to 
know  how  this  bird  ever  found  out  that  when  ho  strikes  his  bill  against  the 
side  of  a  dry  splinter  at  the  top  of  a  broken  tree  a  musical  sound  will  fol- 
low. But  then,  birds,  as  well  as  all  creatures  of  nature,  have  a  way  of 
learning  things  that  is  to  us  mortals  past  finding  out. 

And  it  sounds  good  to  me  to  hear  the  rat-tat-tat  this  bird  plays  on  his 
splinter.  By  striking  the  stick  at  different  points  he  gets  a  variety  of 
sounds,  some  deep  like  the  bass  strings  of  a  harp,  and  others  sharp  and 
more  like  the  upper  notes.  There  my  friend  of  the  feather  sits  and  drums 
to  his  heart's  content,  while  I  stand  and  drink  In  the  simple  music,  my 
soul  rested,  my  spirit  ready  for  the  song  God  puts  into  my  own  heart. 

Sweet  musician  of  the  forest,  let  me  learn  of  thee  this  lesson.  If  I  have 
but  a  splinter  from  a  broken  treetop,  and  1  strike  it  right,  it  will  vibrate 
right  royally  and  carry  cheer  to  some  tired  man  on  life's  road. 
•  For  often  I  am  foolish  enough  to  think  that  if  I  have  not  a  harp  of  gold, 
with  strings  of  costliest  material  I  cannot  make  music  that  is  at  all  worth 
while.  And  how  can  I  get  an  Instrument  of  such  value?  Somehow  I  have 
not  been^  endowed  with  gold  for  that.  I  must  treasure  my  resources  very 
carefully  lest  I  come  to  want.  So  my  song  goes  unsung,  my  symphony  is 
never  played.    No  friend  is  helped  and  cheered  by  any  music  I  make. 

Let  me  take  the  thing  I  have,  be  it  no  more  than  a  sliver  from  a  treetop 
broken  off  in  the  wind,  and  use  it  as  God  would  have  me  use  it,  and  be 
sure  that  my  own  soul  will  be  the  richer  for  It  and  others  who  listen  will 
be  Inspired  to  purer,  sweeter  living! 


sing,  play  the  piano,  read  and  work 
together,  and  always  look  at  the  bright- 
est side;  sometimes  the  bright  side  is 
covered  with  dark  clouds,  but  with  a 
little  tact  and  ingenuity  the  brightness 
will  shine  forth. 

So  many  busy  mothers  find  It  too 
much  trouble  to  have  the  pretty  little 
trills  that  make  home  homey.  For  in- 
stance, our  dining  table  Is  never  with- 
out its  centerpiece  and  bowl  of  fiowers, 
if  there  is  nothing  but  clover  blossoms 
or  autumn  leaves  to  put  in  it.  Another 
thing,  some  people  spend  hours  em- 
broidering pillow  tops  to  stack  on  the 
couch,  but  I  make  mine  of  burlap  and 
cretonne  and  we  can  take  them  any- 
where without  soiling  them  beyond 
recognition — ^a  hammock  on  the  porch, 
a  swing  on  the  lawn  for  the  noon  hour 
and  evenings  of  the  tired  men— and  the 
women,  too;  let  the  women  stop  their 
work  and  all  enjoy  the  noon  hour  to- 
gether, for  the  woman  that  works  all 
the  time  without  recreation  Is  very 
foolish.      She   must   systematize   her 

work. 

Another  thing  is  lighting  the  home. 


get  the  fever  to  leave  home  only  t»o 
soon.  Mothers,  keep  them  young, 
happy  and  contented  by  making  home 
homey.  You  will  find  the  way  if  you 
plan  and  think.  Michigan. 


« 


Home  Cogitations"  from  the  N.  J. 
State  College  of  Agriculture 

That  handsome  new  silk  which  you 
have  spent  precious  days  in  making 
up,  spots  with  every  drop  of  water. 
Wring  a  cloth  from  hot  water,  lay 
evenly  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  dress 
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Chapter  IU. 

The  clocks  droned  away  the  night. 
Marise,  lying  rigid,  with  racing  pulses, 
told  herself  hourly  that  she  was  entire- 
ly cool  and  sensible:  she  quite  recog- 
nized that  the  child  of  Mrs.  Healy's  sis- 
ter could  not  very  well  be  her  child. 
There  was  a  resemblance,  or  else  she 
imagined  one;  she  would  do  well  to 
have  a  talk  with  Mrs.  Healy,  simply  to 
set  her  mind  at  rest.  She  expected 
nothing  whatever. 

Detachment  from  her  body  was  one 
of    Marise's   most    prized    attainments. 
(Bit  by  bit,  she  had  broken  herself  away 
from  the   ungovernable  flesh.     If  she 
could   not  teach  it  not   to  suffer,  she 
could  at  least  sit  aloof  and  ignore  the 
turmoil.     Even  alone  in  the  dark,  ex- 
cept on  rare  nights  of  self-indulgence, 
she  kept  up  the  polite  and  friendly  air 
with  which  she  met  the  world.  To-night 
a  sudden  light  at  any  moment  would 
have  found  her  in  the  attitude  of  a  lady 
composed  for  sleep,  and  if  her  blue  eyes 
looked   startlingly   black,   her  tranquil 
eyebrows  would  have  offered  a  flat  con- 
tradiction.    The  tempestuous  heart  of 
her    girlhood    wauld    have    broken    to 
pieces  if  she  had  not  taken  command. 
She   had   done   her   hard   task  so  well 
that  Hugh  could  tell  her  she  had  no 
heart — that  she  was  as  impersonal  as 
nature.     And   perhaps    it   was   nearly 
true,   now,    perhaps   these    secret    dis- 
turbances were  only  the  lingering  re- 
verberations of  the  former  storms.  Per- 
haps this  anguish  of  suspense  that  she 
was  so  strongly  ignoring  was  nothing 
more  than  an  old  habit.    She  admitted 
the  possibility  quite  coolly,  then  had  to 
catch  back  her  arras,  which  had  flung 
themselves     out     into     the     darkness, 
straining  to  reach  her  child. 

"But  I  have  not  found  Mary,"  she  re- 
minded herself  reasonably.  "It  is  never 
true.  I  used  to  go  through  all  this  at 
every  fresh  clue — but  the  child  was 
never  Mary.  It  doesn't  come  true.  I 
quite  recognize  that.  And  now  I  am 
going  to  sleep."  But  she  was  not. 
There  were  things  that  even  her  will 
could  not  accomplish. 

The  reluctant  winter  dawn  came  at 
last,  and  finally  Hannah  with  a  break- 
fast tray.  She  found  Mrs.  Jaffrey 
dressed  for  the  street,  but  Hannah  had 
one  of  her  grievances,  and  the  griev- 
ance code  did  not  permit  her  to  look 
surprised.  She  would  not  even  answer 
the  automatic,  "Good  morning,  Han- 
nah," though  a  smile  came  with  it, 
automatic,  too,  perhaps,  but  touchingly 
well  meaning  and  weary.  Marise  was 
only  vaguely  aware  of  the  chill,  but  as 
she  set  out  she  felt  an  exhausted  need 
of  a  kind  voice  and  a  steadying  hand. 

"One  does  have  to  do  a  good  many 
hard  things  by  one's  self,"  she  admit- 
ted. It  was  as  near  as  she  ever  came  to 
a  complaint. 

The  crisp  morning  air  felt  good  on 
her  hot  forehead  and  heavy  lids,  and 
Marise  walked  across  the  park,  travers- 
ing various  morning  streams  of  people, 
all  pouring  down  Into  the  city.  They 
looked  at  her,  even  turning  back  for  a 
second  look.  She  was  well  dressed,  but 
not  more  so  than  hundreds  they  would 
pass,  and  her  face,  colorless  but  for  the 
sudden  blue  of  her  eyes,  was  not  what 
they  would  have  called  beautiful.  And 
yet  they  felt  her  Important,  "some- 
body." The  graceful  bearing  that  had 
never  cost  her  a  thought,  her  perfect 
nnawareness  of  them,  the  fjubtle  marks 
of  an  intense  experience — no  doubt 
there  were  many  contributing  causes, 
but  above  all,  clear  and  distinguished, 
Shone  out  the  fact  that  she  was  a  lady. 
And  though  most  of  those  who  nassed 
■would  have  protested  furiously  if  they 
or  theirs  had  been  denied  that  title, 
they  must  have  admitted  that  4ne  vtore 
it  with  a  difference.  Even  here  she  weis 
set  apart — she  who  believed  so  hotly 
that  she  had   passed  all  the  barriers 


that  separate  the  few  from  the  multi- 
tude. 

She  was  unconscious  of  them,  and 
yet,  in  a  way,  she  was  thinking  of  them, 
thinking  of  other  lives  in  contrast  to 
her  own.  They  wanted  so  many  things 
— sport,  amusement,  travel,  art,  things 
she  had  gone  after  as  keenly  as  any  one 
until  sixteen  years  ago.  She  had  once 
been  a  very  good  tennis  player,  but 
since  that  black  day  the  thought  of 
a  racket  in  her  hand  had  been  incon- 
ceivable. She  had  danced  miles  in  her 
youth,  but  when  the  new  steps  had 
drawn  all  the  women  of  her  generation 
back  into  the  ballrooms,  she  had  looked 
on  in  puzzled  wonder  with  a  patient 
"What  for?  Why  do  you  want  to  do 
it?"  when  their  enthusiasm  tried  to 
draw  her  in.  She  had  seldom  paused 
to  realize  what  her  own  life  had.  be- 
come, but  the  sleepless,  disciplined 
night,  which  had  finally  succeeded  in 
leaving  her  heart  quite  cold  and  dead, 
seemed  to  have  illuminated  her  brain. 
She  saw  in  the  austerity  of  her  life  a 
new  significance. 

"They  want  all  those  other  things  be- 
cause   they    want   love,"    she    decided. 
"When  you  put  sex  out  of  your  life,  put 
it  violently  before  its,  natural  end,  you 
put  other   things   out   with   It.     Little 
desires,  appeals  to  the  senses.  The  body, 
in  fact.     I  have  been  disembodied.     It 
must   show,   soonor  or  later.     Shall   I 
seem  spiritual,  or  merely  bleak?  I  have 
been  one-idead,  of  course — obsessed,  as 
Hugh  calls  it.    That  means  I  have  nar- 
rowed.    Yes,   narrowed.       Oh,   I   have 
gone  out  into  a  bigger  world,  but  I  have 
taken  one  narrow  path  through  it.  And 
yet,  if  I  had  stayed  more — human    .    . 
well,  then  there  would  be  Hugh.     And 
that   can't  be.     He  almost  pushed  In, 
but  I  put  him  out.     I  don't  want  him 
now.    That  is  over."    She  paused  to  let 
a  couple  of  women  on  horseback  trot 
past.     They  looked  very  gay  in  their 
boots    and    breeches    and    flying    coat- 
skirts.    They  were  about  her  own  age. 
And  she  had  loved  riding  as  a  girl. 

"But  I  couldn't  bother  to  do  that," 
she  realized.  A  stray  line  from  some 
poem  came  into  her  head:  "  'I  had  for- 
gotten all  about  the  spring.'  That  Is 
it,"  she  decided,  "I  have  forgotten  the 
spring.  And  now  I  shall  never  remem- 
ber it."  But  her  heart  refused  to  care. 
The  Healys  lived  in  a  model  tene- 
ment, as  one  might  have  known  that 
they  would*  Mary  Healy's  air  of  joyous 
success  implied  a  background  of  mod- 
em conveniences.  She  would  be  at  her 
office  by  this  time,  but  Mrs.  Healy,  In  a 
fresh  and  suitable  morning  gown, 
would  be  putting  the  flat  In  order. 
Marise,  getting  her  breath  outside  on 
the  landing,  could  hear  the  heavy  step 
within,  and  a  gigantic  humming. 

At  her  knock,  the  humming  stopped, 
and  there  was  a  pause  while  Mrs.  Healy 
tied  on  a  fresh  white  apron.  One  hand 
was  still  settling  its  starchy  exuber- 
ance when  the  other  opened  the  door. 
"Well,  Mrs.  Jaffrey!"  She  was 
heartily  cordial,  and  bigger  than  ever 
In  this  crowded  little  room.  Probably 
never  did  a  small  room  hold  so  many 
things,  every  one  of  them  exquisitely 
clean  and  perfectly  in  place.  The  lace 
curtains  were  as  stiff  and  luminous  as 
Mrs.  Healy's  apron,  the  Victrola  and 
the  Morris  chair  had  a  dark,  polished 
gleam,  the  very  buttons  of  the  ^reen 
plush  sofa  had  been  freshly  brushed 
about,  and  the  flock  of  prints,  litho- 
graphs and  Christmas  cards  that  swept 
the  bright  green  walls  could  show 
every  one  a  shining  morning  face.  No 
need  to  pull  forward  a  chair;  one  was 
already  placed  in  the  best  company 
position,  beside  a  mahogany-colored 
table  of  two  complete  stories  with  sev- 
eral balustradea  half  stories  in  be- 
tween. Mrs.  Healy  seated  herself  oppo- 
site and  palpably  expected  something 
nice  for  Mary. 

Mrs.  Jaffrey  had  planned  to  approach 


t]a.e  subject  through  the  problem  of 
May  Laguna,  but  steam  pipes  throb- 
bing at  her  elbow  gave  out  an  overpow- 
ering heit,  accompanied  by  a  smell  of 
frying  gold  palntt  and  her  strained 
nerves,  crying  out  for  space  and  cool- 
ne.is,  hurried  her  past  preliminaries. 
Her  errand  had  become  a  mere  for- 
mality, to  be  put  through  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Mrs.  Healy,"  she  began,  "Mary  told 
me  last  night  that  she  is  not  your  own 
daughter;  that  she  was  your  sister's 
little  girl  and  you  adopted  her." 

Mrs.  Healy's  face  showed  a  subtle 
stiffening,  and  she  straightened  In  her 
chair.  "Yes,  m'am,"  she  said  with  a 
slight  change  of  tone. 

Marise  knew  that  she  ought  to  pro- 
pitiate, ought  to  say  something  of  the 
great  love  that  Mary  showed  for  her 
adopted  mother,  but  the  heat  was  mak- 
ing her  giddy  and  she  could  not  stop. 

"I  am  so  interested  in  Mary.  Will 
you  tell  me  about  her  own  father  and 
mother?" 

Mrs,  Healy  folded  her  great  arms 
across  her  chest  and  turned  on  her 
guest  a  level  watchful  eye. 

"Her  mother  was  my  own  sister, 
m'am.  Bridget  Flammer  was  her  name 
before  she — I  never  set  eyes  on  Mary's 
father.  He  died  when  Mary  was  a  year 
old." 

Marise  loosened  her  furs.  She  had 
lost  her  breath  again,  as  she  had  on 
the  stairs.  ^And  then  your  sister  came 
back  to  you?" 

"No,  m'am."  The  words  closed  like 
a  door  between  them,  but  Marise  had  to 
push  on. 
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"Mary  said  that  she  died  In  your 
house: 

^'She  did.  She  came  to  visit  me,  and 
she  died." 

"How  long  was  that  after  her  hus- 
band's death?" 

A  hard  red  rose  to  Mrs.  Healy's  tem- 
ples; her  voice  tightened  ominously. 
"Will  you  tell  me  why  you  come  here 
prying  Into  my  girl's  birth?  If  you've 
anything  to  say  against  her»  I'd  thanls 
you  to  say  it  out." 

Marise,  seeing  what  she  had  done, 
cried  out  against  it.  "Oh,  no,  no!  You 
have  quite  misunderstood!"  She  forced 
herself  to  pour  out  friendliness  as  she 
did  on  the  girls  who  came  to  tea  with 
her.  "You  know  how  Interested  I  am 
in  all  girls.  And  Mary  looks  so  like — 
she  has  a  lovely  face.  I  simply  wanted 
to  know  about  her  when  she  was  a 
baby.  She  must  have  been  very  dear 
and  very  beautiful." 

Mrs.  Healy  had  softened  and  opened. 
"Ah,  she  was  a  little  rose!  She  was 
over  two  when  I  first  saw  her,  for  I 
will  confess  to  you,  m'am,  that  my  sis- 
ter and  I  had  been  estranged  for  many 
years.  And  then  1 — well,  I  sought  her. 
I  put  an  advertisement  In  the  papers. 
And  four  nights  later  I  heard  a  wagon 
drive  up,  and  I  went  to  the  door  with 
the  lamp,  and  there  was  Bridget  with 
the  little  girl  by  the  hand.  I'll  never 
forget  my  first  sight  of  her— m|.  sister 
dressed  her  very  fine,  and  she  looked  up 
out  of  her  lace  cap  so  sweet  and  so 
sleepy  with  the  journey!  I've  got  the 
cap  and  the  coat  still,  a  little  white 
corduroy — " 
I     Marise  hg^   rison.     "Show  them  to 
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me!"  she  commanded,  so  sharply  that 
the  other  roee  automatically  to  obey. 
Qhen  she  stopped,  sending  a  look  of 
stem  question  at  the  averted  ,face. 
"Show  them  to  me!"  Marise  repeated. 
Mrs.  Healy  went  into  the  adjoining 
bedroom,  and  a  drawef  creaked.  When 
Bhe  came  back,  her  face  was  pale  and 
set  above  the  tissue-paper  of  a  soft 
package.  Within  was  a  yellowing  lace 
cap  and  a  white  corduroy  coat,  its  silk 
lining  starred  with  faded  pink  roses. 
For  a  blurred  moment,  Marise  believed 
that  this  was  only  the  eternally  recur- 
ring dream,  and  groped  blindly  for 
Bome  reality.  Her  hand  tried  to  touch 
the  cloak. 

"Lord  Christ,  you're  Mardie!"  said 
a  choked  voice  over  her  head.  -Strong 
arms  caught  her  as  she  fell  forward. 
In  a  moment  Marise  was  conscious 
again,  trying  to  raise  herself  on  her 
elbow  from  the  sofa  where  she  had 
been  laid.  Mrs.  Healy  pressed  her  back 
and  bathed  her  forehead  with  shaken 
hands. 

"I  did  the  fair  thing,"  she  kept  say- 
ing. "I  did,  Mrs.  Jaffrey.  f  put  the 
death  in  all  the  papers.  I  gave  you 
every  chance.  I  wanted  the  little  girl 
fit  to  break  my  heart,  but  I  gave  you 
every  chance  I  knew  how.  And  I  had 
an  equal  right.  A  mother's  sister  is 
as  close  as  a  father's  sister.  But  I 
knew  you'd  loved  her  by  the  way  she 
'  cried  for  Mardie,  and — "  Her  voice 
was  stricken  Into  silence  and  her  min- 
istering hand  fell.  She  shrank  away. 
"Ivord  Christ!"  she  said  again.  "You 
lost  your  own  child.  Mrs.  Jaffrey,  'twas 
your  own  child  you  lost." 

She  sank  into  a  chair,  dropping  her 
face  into  her  hands.  Marise  could  wait 
now.  She  told  herself,  over  and  over, 
"Mary  is  iound"  but  her  heart  lay  cold 
and  dead  within  her.  How  she  had 
dreamed  of  this  moment!  She  had 
placed  it  m  a  thousand  settings,  but 
al^v'ays  her  part  had  been  ecstasy  and 
tears  and  longing  arms  held  out.  Now 
ehe  was  glad  only  that  she  could  lie 
down.  It  wag  all  so  drearily  common- 
place. 

At  last  Mrs.  Healy  lifted  her  head. 
There  were  great  feelings  In  that  great 
body.  Her  face  was  ravaged,  broken; 
but  her  iron  will  kept  her  voire  strong. 
"How  did  your  child  go?  Mary  told 
.  me  there  was  a  nurse  girl  went  with 
ker." 

"Yes."  To  speak  was  like  trying  to 
lift  an  impossibly  heavy  weight,  but 
Mrs.  Healy  wanted  more,  and  Marise 
dragged  at  it.  "Mona  Molloy.  We 
never — found  her." 

"What  did  she  look  like?" 
The  old  printed  description  floated 
Wfore  Marise's  eyes,  but  to  repeat  it 
was  beyond  her  strength.  She  closed 
her  eyes  with  a  murmur  of  helpless*' 
ness,  but  Mrs.  Healy  inexorably  drew 
the  facts  out  of  her  one  by  one.  The 
last  question  came  from  behind  a 
(thielding  hand: 

"What  kind  of  a  girl  was  she?" 
Marise  felt  the  dread  in  it  and  tried 
to  hasten  her  answer.  "Good.  Good 
and  faithful.  Well  conducted.  We 
traced  her  back  for  eleven  years,  and 
there  was  not  one  thing  against  her. 
Bhe  had  steadily  bettered  herself." 

"Oh,  glory  be  to  God!"  Mrs.  Healy 
rested  on  that  for  a  while,  took  it  in 
■with  heavy  breaths.  Then  her  head 
jerked  up.  "But  did  she  steal  the 
child?" 

"Oh,  no,  no.  She  was — entrusted 
•with  her.  Wo  don't  quite  know.  The 
child's  father — entrusted — " 

Mrs.  Healy  was  too  intent  on  her 
©wn  part  in  the  story  to  wonder.  "1  see 
H  now,"  she  said  at  last.  "I  see  it  all. 
•You've  been  done  a  cruel  wrong,  Mrs. 
Jaffrey,  but  not  by  me,  and  not  mean- 
ingly by  my  poor  sister.  I'll  tell  it  to 
you  from  the  beginning  .  .  .  That 
■was  when  Bridget  came  straight  from 
the  ship  to  me.  She  wasn't  to  go  out 
!•  service;  we  held  ourselves  a  bit 
Above  that.  The  farm  was  doing  well, 
wid  we'd  planned  she  should  look  about 
ker  a  while  and  then  perhaps  learn  a 
trade,  like  nursing.  She  was  ten  years 
younger  than  me,  and  she'd  been  like 
^y  own  child."  The  telling  grew  hard- 
er, but  the  unshaken  voice  plowed  on. 
''She  wa«  r  sweet-faced  girl,  seventeen, 


and  Tim — well,  my  husband  was  a  good 
man,  in  his  way,  but  he  was  easy  and 
careless,  and  I  was  hard  on  him.  I've 
known  that  since — I  was  hard  on  him. 
I  saw  nothing,  and  Bridget  was  afraid 
to  tell  me.  ^nd  then  one  night  I 
stayed  with  tT  dying  neighbor,  and  I 
came  back  just  before  dawn,  bringing 
their  girl  with  me — and  Tim  was  com- 
Jing  out  of—" 

*'Yes,  I  understand,"  said  Mrs.  Jaff- 
rey, trying  in  pity  to  bridge  that  night. 
But  Mrs.  Healy  sternly  went  on  with  it. 
"No,  m'am,  you  do  not.  I  thought  I 
understood,  and  I  went  into  a  great 
wrath,  and  I  made  Bridget  dress  and 
leave  my  house,  there  before  the  neigh- 
bor's girl.  And  Tim  Icept  telling  me 
that  she  was  innocent,  but  I  wouldn't 
hear  him.  And  Bridget  said  no  word, 
but  went  away  down  the  path  and  out 
the  gate  with  her  bag  in  her  hand,  and 
I  thought  then  that  she  was  brazen,  but 
I  know  now  that  she  was  proud — proud 
and  angry  and  hurt  past  bearing.  All 
those  years  she  carried  that  hurt,  and 
that  wish  to  punish  me — oh,  I  see  that 


now,  I  see  that  new!  Tim  told  me 
many  times  that  I  did  Bridget  wrong, 
and  when  he  was  dying  he  told  me 
more — and  then  I  had  to  believe  him. 
He  had  been  mad  for  Bridget,  and  per- 
haps he  had  made  her  love  him,  but 
she  was  true,  and  when  he  went  in  to 
her  that  night,  she  talked  to  him  and 
sent  him  away.  And  then  I  drove  her 
out,  and  her  seventeen,  and  a  stranger 
in  the  country." 

Difflrult  tears  forced  their  way 
through  the  numbness  that  lay  on 
Marise  like  a  dead  weight.  "How  you 
must  have  suffered!"  she  murmured. 

"Yes,  m'am.  I  had  been  hard  be- 
fore. I  had  said,  'Let  her  go  her  own 
way,  since  she  haa  chosen  that  way.' 
But  after  Tim's  death  I  was  changed 
like.  What  the  dying  tell  you  is  not 
forgot.  And  Tim  said  that  I  had  been 
a  hard  woman,  even  in  my  love — that 
it  was  a  yok2,  and  not  a  crown  of  hap- 
piness. And  then  I  sat  alone  with 
what"  he'd  told  me,  night  after  night, 
when  he  was  gone.  The  farm  was  a 
lonesome  place,  and  the  man  slept  in 
the  barn,  so  there  vras  none  but  myself 
in  the  house.  Every  night  I  sat  down 
with  it." 

She  forgot  to  go  on  until  Marise  re- 
minded her.  "And  then  you  adver- 
tised.   Where  was  the  farm?" 

"In  New  Jersey,  about  an  hour  and 
a  half  out  on  the  train.  I  put  the 
notice  in  all  ihe  city  papers.  It  said 
'Bridget  Flammer— Tim  is  dead  and 
your  sister  Norah  begs  you  to  come 
home.'  I  hadn't  much  hope.  And  what 
kind  of  a  woman  she'd  be  if  she  did 
come — I  had  to  face  that." 
"I  know,"  said  Marise. 
"And  four  nights  later,  like  I  told 
you — oh.  I  see  it  all.  She  wanted  to 
come  back  like  a  lady,  with  her  fine 
little  girl  by  the  hand.  All  those  years 
she'd  been  brooding  on  it — how  she'd 
rise  in  the  world  and  make  me  sorry. 
Poor  child,  she  was  kind  of  innocent, 
for  all  her  experience.  The  lie  didn't 
come  so  easy  when  she  was  face  to  face 
with  her  old  Norah.  She  had  seen  it 
like  a  stage  piece — her  cheeks  were  on 
fire,  and  she  kind  of  swept  in  with  her 
chin  in  the  air. 

"  'I've  just  come  out  for  a  couple  of 
days,  Norah,'  she  says.  'I  don't  know 
how  it  will  agree  with  my  little  girl, 
who's  never  had  anything  but  the  very 
l)est.'  And  she  went  on  like  that  about 
her  being  a  widow  and  well  provided 
for.  and  sort  of  turning  up  her  nose  at 
everything,  yet  all  the  time  uneasy 
and  unnatural,  poor  child,  poor  child! 
And  of  course  she  got  my  back  up,  so  I 
said  nothing  about  how  I'd  sorrowed 
and  changed,  and  pretty  soon  she  went 
to  her  bed. 

"After  I'd  shut  the  door  on  her,  I  sat 
down  to  think,  and  then  it  come  over 
me  for  the  first  time  that  she  hadn't 
a  wedding  ring.  I'd  been  so  taken  back 
before.  I  hadn't  got  round  to  it— but 
there  her  hand  was,  as  clear  as  day  be- 
fore me.  and  no  ring  on  it  at  all.  I 
rose  up  to  go  in  and  tell  her  what  she 
was,  and  then  I  says  to  myself,  'Who 
made  her  that?'  and  I  sat  down  again. 
Oh.  Mrs.  Jaffrey,  'twas  a  dark  hour. 
And  it  has  only  just  this  day  ended— 


for  you  tell  me  she  was  a  good  girl,     tea,"   she 
and  well  conducted.     Glory  be  to  God,    the  door, 
I  didn't  do  that  to  her!"    She  sobbed 
at  last,  but  only  for  a  moment. 

"Well,  m'am,  I  thought  it  over  half 
the  night,  till  there  was  nothing  but 
love  and  sorrow  in  my  heart,  and  then 
I  went  in  to  tell  her  so,  treading  softly, 
not  to  wake  the  little  girl.  I  had  a 
candle  in  my  hand,  and  I  saw  that  her 
eyes  were  wide  open* 

"  'Bridget,'  I  says,  'I've  come  to  ask 
your  pardon.'  I  think  she  heard  me — 
oh,  I've  prayed  to  God  that  she  heard 
me.  Something  looked  back  at  me 
from  her  eyes.  But  she  did  not  speak, 
and  then  I  saw  she  was  a  terrible  color, 
and  I  heard  her  hard  breathing.  I  car- 
ried the  little  girl  into  my  room,  then 
I  went  out  to  the  barn  and  woke  up 
Olaf  and  sent  him  for  the  doctor.  It 
was  two  hours  before  he  got  there,  and 
I  kept  feeling  that  the  poor  child  want- 
ed to  say  something.  She  died  before 
daybreak.       ... 

"Well,  I  never  for  a  minute  doubted 
that  it  was  Bridget's  child.  She'd  call 
her  mama — " 

"No."  Marise  spoke  sharply.  "Memo. 
That  was  her  way  of  saying  Mona," 

"To  be  sure,  to  be  sure.    Mona  Mol- 
loy, you  say  it  was.     She  must  have 
taken  the  name  the  day  I   drove  her 
out,  lest  the  disgrace  follow  her.  Memo. 
Perhaps  that  gave  her  the  idea.     Per- 
haps she  started  just  to  come  as  she 
was,  and  then  thought  of  that  on  the 
train,  and  didn't  get  round  to  thinking 
of  the  ring.    Poor  louI,  poor  soul!    And 
when  the  little  thing  asked  for  Mardie, 
Bridget  says  it  was  her  husband's  sis- 
ter, that  -she  lived  with.     She'd  given  I 
his  name  as  Walsh,  Thomas  Walsh.    I  I 
put  it  that*«ray  in  the  papers,  Bridget 
Flammer    Walsh,    widow    of    Thomas 
Walsh.     For  she  had  said  she  was  a 
widow,    and    perhaps    the    ring    could 
have  been   been  explained.     \  thought 
I  had  a  right  to  go  by  her  spoken  word, 
with  her  dead.     I  put  my  own  ring  on 
her  hand  before  doctor  came.     It  was 
buried  with  her,  and  I  bought  me  an- 
other when  I  could.     I  gave  her  back 
her   good   name   in   the   neighborhood, 
and  I  never  told  my  doubts  to  any  one. 
They  were  my  own." 

Marise  dragged  herself  up,  her  palms 
pressing  her  throbbing  temples.     "But 
why  didn't  we  find  you  I"  she  exclaim- 
ed. "How  such  a  search  as  we  made — " 
"But,  Mrs.  Jaffrey,  I'd  lived  twenty 
years  in  that  community;   I  had  what 
they  call  a  standing.    Who  would  look 
in  my  house  for  a  lost  child?    The  man 
who  drove  Bridget  up  from  the  station, 
the  doctor,  Olaf — they'd  all  known  her 
as  a  girl,  eleven  years  before.    She  was 
Bridget  Flammer  to  them.     And  then 
little  Mary,  it  wasn't  a  week  before  she 
came  down  with  the  scarlet  fever — oh, 
she  was  terrible  sick,   and   the  house 
was  in  quarantine,  and  thongh  neigh- 
l>ors  left  the  weekly  paper  for  me,  I 
didn't  read  it,  and  I  talked  to  no  one. 
I  never  rightly  knew  the  story  of  your 
child,  though  I  heard  it  spoken  of  now 
and   again.     Night   and   day   I   nursed 
the  little  thing,  and  when  at  last  we 
brought  her  tlR*ough,  well  and  sound, 
she  looked  like  another  child,  older  and 
different.    I  knew  then  it  would  break 
my  heart  to  let  her  go.     And  I  never 
went  to  sleep  without  thinking,  'Maybe 
that  Mardie  will  be  out  in  the  morning, 
and  the  child  will  turn  to  her,  and  I'll 
have  to  give  her  up.'     Night  and  day, 
for  years  and  years,  the  thought  never 
wholly  left  me.    With  that  fear  in  my 
heart,  I  made  myself  over,  bit  by  bit — 
for   I'd   been  a  hasty  woman   when   I 
was  crossed.    But  I  says,  'She's  got  to 
love  me  better  than  that  Mardie.'     It 
was  never  mama  she  cried  for,  but  al- 
ways Mardie.     And  when   I   saw  how 
she  shrank  at  a  rough  word,  I  never 
gave  her  another,  not  to  this  day.  She's 
had  every  chance  I  could  offer  her,  and 
when  she  was  twelve  years  old,  I  sold 
the    farm   and   moved    here,    that   she 
Could  have  high  school  and  everything. 
She's  been  my  life,  Mrs.  Jaffrey.     And 
I'm  dear  to  her — I  can  say  that.     I'm 
dear  to  her." 

"Yes,"  said  Marise.    The  Issue  hung 
silent  between  them  until  Mrs.  Healy 
started  up. 
"We'd  both  be  better  for  a  cup  of 


said,   and   went  out.  closinS 
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mobile tiro*  in  the  world. 
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Genuine 
Aspirin 

Name  ** Bayer"  means  genuine 
Say  *•  Bayer"— Insist!. 


Say  "Bayer"  when  buying  Aspiria. 
Then  you  are  sure  of  getting  true  "Bayer 
Tablets  of  Aspirin" — genuine  Aspirin 
proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  lor  over  twenty  yean.  Ac- 
cept only  an  unbroken  "Bayer  package" 
which  contains  proper  directions  to  relieve 
Headache,  Toothache,  Earache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Colds  and  Pain.  Haady  tin 
boxes  of  12  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug- 
gists also  sell  larger  "Bayer  packages." 
Aspirin  is  trade  mark  of  Baysr  Manufac- 
Iwe  Moaoaceticacidetter  of  SftUcjlicacii. 
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Where  the  Farmers  are 
Pulling  Together 

(Concluded  from  page  278) 

Community  Club  with  an  enthusiastic 
enrollment  has  already  provided  a 
meeting  house,  as  well  as  successfully 
campaigning  for  a  better  school  house 
In  its  neighborhood.  The  Leitersburg 
Grange  has  200  members  and  the  meet- 
ings are  held  in  the  town  hall.  The 
Sharpsburg  Community  Club  has  ef- 
fected a  marked  improvement  in  agri- 
cultural conditions  in  its  section,  while 
the  Washington  County  Dairymen's  As- 
fiociation  is  working  for  an  extension 
and  expansion  of  the  dairying  indus- 
try. Its  efforts,  at  present,  are  being 
centralized  on  the  formation  of  a  local 
cow  testing  association.  Despite  pro- 
pitious natural  advantages,  dairying 
has  been  relatively  neglected  in  Wash- 
ington county,  and  it  is  the  aim  and 
purpose  of  the  milk  farmers'  organiza- 
tion to  correct  this  condition.  The 
Boonsboro  Community  Cub,  the  Appa- 
lachian Fi-uit  Growers'  Association  and 
the  Eastern  Fruit  Growers'  Association 
are  also  prosperous  co-operative  organi- 
zations. 

The    Washington    County    Holstein- 
Friesian   Association,   at  this   writing, 
has    only    18    members,    who    own    ai>- 
proximately  400  cows  of  "the  breed  and 
who   are   operating   for   the    increased 
popularity  of  the  black  and  white  cattle 
and  the  expansion  of  the  niilk-maklng 
industry.       The     Washington     County 
Poultry     and     Pigeon     Association     is 
made  up  chiefly  of  fanciers,  as  well  as 
townspeople     interested     in     backyard 
poultrying.      An    abundance    of   rough 
mountain  land,  excellently  adapted  for 
sheep  raising  operations,  and  a  fairly 
uniform     sentiment     opposed     to     the 
sheep-Uilling   dog,   apparently    indicate 
mutton  and  wool  production  a^a  prof- 
itable system  of  agriculture  in  Wasli- 
ington     county.      The    County     Sheep 
Growers'    Association    is    anxious    for 
the  development  of  the  latent  resources 
in  this  line,  but  the  farmers,  for  the 
most  part,  have  been  remiss  about  em- 
barking  in   th^  lamb   producing  busi- 
ness, despite  that  such  activities  offer 
attractive   profits.     From   a  live  stock 
standpoint   Washington    county    is   la- 
mentably weak,  in  consideration  of  the 
natural    advantages    which    it    offers, 
which  have  been  capitalized  in  only  a 
comparatively    small    number    of    in- 
Btances  by  the  local  farmers,  who  are 
wedded  to  general  farming  and  apple 
production. 

The  bonanza  farmers'  picnic — a  get 
together,  gala  occasion,  which  is  antici- 
pated by  all  the  farming  families  in 
Washington  county,  and  which,  last 
year,  waa  attended  by  more  than  8000 
people  directly  interested  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits — Is  the  big  round-up 
event  of  the  year,  usually  being  preced- 
ed by  six  different  local  meetings  in 
different  sections  of  the  county,  all  of 
which  are  preeminently  designed  for 
the  agricultural  betterment  of  the  en- 
tire community.  The  picnic  is  the  an- 
nual clearing  house  for  the  three 
agencies  most  prominent  in  the  county 
— business,  labor  and  farmers.  As  far 
as  possible,  the  problems  of  the  three 
bodies  are  ironed  out  and  cleared  up  at 
the  union  picnic  and  a  program  of 
mutually  beneficial  activities  is  mapped 
out  for  the  next  year  . 
Illustrative  of  Uio  countrywide  bene- 


fits which  have  accrued  in  the  past  from 
this  annual  intermingling  of  labor, 
business  men  and  farmers,  it  is  note- 
worthy that  during  a  farm  labor  crisis, 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  business  men  took  a 
census  of  their  employes  and  ultimate- 
ly located  300  men  who  had  had  farm 
experience.  Then  they  distributed 
these  employes  around  the  county  as 
best  they  could,  so  that  the  shorthand- 
ed  farmers  would  be  aided  in  saving 
their  crops.  The  town  workers  re- 
mained in  the  country  until  all  the 
grain  and  hay  was  harvested  and  then 
resumed  their  ordinary  occupations. 
The  kindly  spirit  promoted  by  the 
social  intercourse  of  the  farmer  and  the 
city  folks  was  largely  instrumental  in 
fathering  this  courtesy.  The  old  preju- 
dices against  the  farmer  are  dying  out 
and  more  intimate  relationships  are 
being  established  between  the  farming 
population,  the  storekeepers,  the  bank- 
ers and  the  professional  fraternity. 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  the  results  be- 
ing mutually  satisfactory  and  beneficial 
to  all  these  agencies. 

A  year  or  two  ago  the  school   and 
farm  gardening  activities  of  the  Wash- 
ington   county   youngsters,   under   the 
personal  direction  of  Miss   Sue  Frick, 
local  home  demonstration  agent,  were 
pronounced   the   best   in   the   state  by 
representatives  of  the  Maryland  Agri- 
cultural  College   and   the  Federal   De- 
partment of  Agriculture. '^iss  Frick 
supervised  gardening  operations,  which 
comprised  50  town  gardens  in  Hagers- 
town  farmed  by  the  Boy  Scouts  and  the 
Camp  Fire  Girls,  as  well  as  300  country 
gardens  scattered  here  and  there  apd 
everywhere    over    Washington    county 
and  manned  by  the  Junior  Homemak- 
ers.    In  addition,  she  aided  in  the  agri- 
cultural instruction  of  the  rural  school 
pupils.     She  visited  five  or  six  counti*y 
srtiools   several   days   in  the  week   in> 
structing  the  country  children   in  the 
essentials  of  cookery,  mending  and  oth- 
er domestic  science  rudiments,  in  addi- 
tion to  spreading  the  lore  of  the  hot 
school  lunch  for  country  kiddies. 

Despite  that  it  is  difficult  to  gain  the 
confidence  and  trust  of   many  of  the 
mountaineers   who   inhabit   the   rough 
regions  of  the  county.  Miss  Frick  has 
accomplished  this  end  and  at  present 
has  eight   enthusiastic  woman's  tlubs 
working  in  different  parts  of  the  sec- 
tion,   these    organizations    meeting    in 
the  school  houses  or  in  the  local  com- 
munity   houses  once  a  week.     She  re- 
ports that  the  service  rooms  of  Sfeveral 
of  the  community  club^  which  feature 
small  libraries,  and  which  are  open  all 
the  time,  are  of  great  utility  in  keeping 
the  young  people  off  the  streets  and  of 
providing  them   a  medium   for  profit- 
able amusement  and  recreation.     Miss 
Frick  was  originally  considered  as  an 
outlaw  invading  the  sacred  precinct  of 
the  rural  home.     After  she  taught  the  I 
farm  women  how  to  save  sugar,  fats, 
wheat   and    meats,    and    after   she   in- 
structed   them    in    the   preparation    of 
simple  and  more  appetizing  meals,  she 
soon  won  rural  acclaim  a.9  an  angel  of 
mercy.      Now    the    "open    sesame"    to 
every  farm  home  in  the  county  Is  hers 
for   the   asking.      She    has    sponsored 
rural    education    for    country    house- 
wives   relative    to    easy    methods    of 
house    cleaning,     laundry    work,     old 
clothes    renovation,    remodelling    the 
kitchen,  labor  saving  devices,  budget 
«ad  household  accounts,  dietetics  and 


the  canning,  preserving  and  saving  of 
farm  vegetables,  fruits  and  meats. 
Through  the  medium  of  the  Com- 
munity House  at  Hagerstown,  Md. — of 
which  she  has  charge — she  has  also  dis- 
seminated similar  lore  among  the  city 
*housewives  and  has  measurably  im- 
proved the  standard  of  culinary  art 
and  craft  as  practiced  throughout 
Washington  county. 


Points  on  "  Unfilling  "  the  Silo 

(Cancluded  from  pace  278) 

not  be  much  profit.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  grow  all  of  the 
feed  that  possibly  can  be  grown  on  the 
farms  where  it  is  fed,  for  it  takes  con- 
siderable effort  to  move  bulky  feed.  In 
feeding  silage  to  fattening  cattle,  nev- 
er mix  the  silage  with  grain,  for  the 
steeers  will  "mess  over"  the  silage 
when  they  are  looking  for  the  grain. 
Feed  the  silage  in  bunks,  separately. 

One  of  the  profitable  uses  of  silage  is 
feeding  it  to  chickens  inthe  winter,  for 
winter  egg   production.       If  the   hens 


have  plenty  of  green  material  in  tSul 
winter  they  will  make  a  much  bettor 
egg  record  than  if  they  were  on  drfj 
feed. 

There  should  be  a  winter  silo  Ofl 
every  large  encfcgh  farm,  or  where  ted 
or  more  head  of  animals  are  kept,  and 
if  many  more  are  handled,  it  will  pay 
to  build  a  summer  silo  also.  Two  siloa 
would  be  a  profitable  addition  to  tti0 
equipment  of  most  eastern  farmsu 

New  Jersey. 

This  is  the  season  of  fruit  stains. 
Get  them,  if  possible,  while  still  fresh, 
and  pour  plain  boiling  water  througb 
them  until  the  stain  disappears.  AvolA 
soap.  There  is  no  surer  way  to  set  tha 
stain. 

Screw  top  glass  salad  dressing  jam 
are  capital  containers  for  spices,  es- 
pecially as  you  can  see  when  they  get 
low. 

A  plain  yard  without  flowers  Is  Ilka 
dinner  without  the  fixings.  It  siiflScea 
but  does  not  satisfy. 


-S,!#8^^^^^^^^'l 


Supply  and  Demand 


This  year  the  Bell  telephone 
system  has  required  73,000,000 
pounds  of  copper;  1 0,000  tons  o( 
galvanized  iron  and  steel  wire; 
12,000  tons  of  pole  line  hard- 
ware; 100,000.000  pounds  of 
lead;  1,000,000  pounds  of  anti- 
mony; 700,000  pounds  of  tin; 
10,000.000  pounds  of  iheet  and 
rod  brass;  15,000  tons  of  paper 
for  directories;  more  than  24,- 
000,000  feet  of  lumber;  1 2.000,000 
feet  of  clay  conduits;  10,000.000 
glass  insulators.  These  are  only 
some  of  the  chief  requirements, 
only  a  part  of  the  absolute  essezi* 
tials. 

Suppliers  of  every  item  men- 
tioned, as  well  as  of  scores  of 
other  items,  have  been  compelled 
to  withdraw  promises  of  delivery, 
reject  orders,  refuse  contracts  and 


even  shut  down  plants.  The 
sons  are  that  they  have  been 
unable  to  secure  materials  fat 
manufacture,  fuel  for  power*  at 
cars  for  shipments. 

During  the  period  in  which  the 
demand  for  new  telephones  haa 
been  greater  than  ever  before; 
supplies  have  been  more  severely 
curtailed  than  at  any  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Bell  System.  Spe- 
cial representatives  have  scoured 
the  country;  visiting  mines,  factx»* 
ries,  laboratories,  shipping  points; 
and  rushing  goods  forward. 

The  impressive  conclusion  it 
that,  in  the  face  of  such  conditions, 
the  Bell  System  has  actually  gained 
on  demand,  and  has  exceeded  all 
previous  records  putting  in  new 
telephones. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  COmpanV 

And  associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  Sygtem  Universai  SendOB 

And  all  directed  toward  Better  Service 
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Farm  Happenings 

AS    TOLD   BY   TH£   BOSS. 

Several  small  fields  liaye  been  plant- 
ed and  seeded  to  rye  to  supply  late  fall 
aad  early  spring  pasture  for  the  young 
pigs  and  brood  sows.  R]^  does  not 
make  the  best  kind  of  swine  pasture, 
but  seems  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  1  234    days.     They  were 


lor  late  fall  and  early  spring. 


The  first  bunch  of  market  pigs  will 
be  ready  about  the  first  week  In  Octo- 
ber. The  pigs  are  the  oldest  and  larg- 
est of  the  spring  crop.  They  were 
forced  for  market  to  get  them  ready  at 
a  time  when  handy  weight  hogs  are 
scarce.  ^ 


Two  15-year-old  cows  and  our  4-year- 
old  heifer  that  failed  to  breed,  have 
recently  been  sold  to  the  butcher.  The 
old  cows  were  sold  In  order  to  realize 
butchers'  price  for  them,  and  the  heifer 
was  not  paying  for  her  feed.  Old  cows 
and  heifers  that  fall  to  breed  should 
always  be  culled  from  the  herd  each 
year. 


Pays  to  Feed  Pigs  ^A/e\\ 

MARTIN   GLENN. 

That  It  pays  to  feed  pigs  well  is 
shovm  by  the  following  piece  of  work 
which  was  called  to  my  attention  not 
long  ago: 

Five  winter  pigs,  born  in  January. 
I  were  kept  under  close  observation  for 

weaned  when 
eight  weeks  old,  and  at  that  time 
weighed  35  pounds  each.  All  were 
from  the  same  litter,  were  uniform  In 
quality,  size  and  vigor.    All  were  gilts. 

Two  of  the  pigs  were  separated  from 
the  lot  when  about  three  months  old, 
and  were  fed  like  most  of  the  pigs  In 
the  locality;  that  Is,  they  received  only 
ordinary  care.  The  other  three  were 
cared  for  In  the  most  approved  way; 
they  were  fed  on  rolled  barley  and 
corn  until  July  15th,  then  on  barley 
and  garbage.  All  five  gilts  were  weigh- 
ed October  21st,  when  they  were  284 
days  old.  The  following  table  shows 
the  difference  In   weights: 


All  the  silos  have  been  overhauled 
and  will  be  filled  as  soon  as  the  corn 
iB  matured.  We  plan  to  fill  all  the  silos 
an  the  place,  and  want  the  corn  ma- 
tured when  It  goes  In,  as  It  makes  bet- 
ter feed  than  when  made  from  Imma- 
ture corn. 


V\g  No. 

1 
o 

3 

4 
5 


Owner  Method  of  Feeding  Weight 

A              Ordinary  105  lbs, 

A              Ordinary  14r>  lbs. 

B                  Good  29.'j  lbs. 

B                 Good  815  lbs. 

I>,                  r.ood  303  lbs. 


feeding.    This  ttikes  more  power,  but  it 
is  wortb  it. 

The  silage  should  feel  wet  after  it  is 
put  into  the  silo.  If  corn  is  very  ma- 
ture when  cut  and  is,  therefore,  dry, 
add  water.  A  small  stream  may  be  run 
into  the  blower  from  a  barrel  or  tank. 
The  blower  should  be  run  a  few  min- 
utes each  morning  to  clear  out  the  air 
before  anyone  enters  the  silo. 

Shock  com  may  be  put  Into  the  silo 
If  water  Is  added  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  of  water  for  each  pound  of 
shock  corn.  It  may  be  advisable,  under 
certain  conditions,  If  the  high  price  of 
corn  continues,  to  shuck  out  the  corn 
and  put  the  stalks  into  the  silo.  There 
Is  no  objection  to  beginning  to  feed  as 
soon  as  the  silo  is  filled.  This  prevents 
waste  through  spoilage  on  top. 

No  definite  cost  can  be  given  for  silo 
filling,  as  It  depends  upon  variable  fac- 
tors, such  as  the  distance  from  the  field 
to  the  silo,  weather  conditions,  the  effi- 
ciency «of  the  machinery  and  the  men. 
The  cost  will  be  somewhere  between 
$1  and  $2  per  ton.  Probably  $1.25 
would  be  a  fair  average. 


in  back  of  the  movement  are  in  posi- 
tion to  see  things  through  to  the  end: 
There  Is  need  of  a  great  recognized 
eastern  live  stock  breeding  county  such 
as  now  flourish  in  some  of  the  western 
states,  and  breeders  in  general  will 
look  on  this  experiment  with  interest. 
Pennsylvania. 


It  has  been  settled.  She's  a  milk 
cow  and  not  a  milch  cow.  The  federal 
department  of  agrlcultu«-e  has  so  de- 
clared. 

Let  the  sun  help  make  your  house- 
work easy.  Bread  doesn't  mold  if  kept 
In  a  well-sunned  bread  box;  nothins 
discourages  moths  more  than  sunlight. 


We  have  a  6-acre  tract  of  corn  that 
•was  planted  for  "hogging  down."  The 
fcogs  will  be  turned  into  the  field  just 
as  soon  as  the  corn  is  matured.  All 
they  will  get  in  addition  to  the  corn  Is 
a  little  water  and  tankage. 


Most  of  the  brood  sows  that  will  far- 
roir  this  fall  were  bred  to  farrow  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  August  and  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  September.  These 
small  pigs  are  all  getting  a  good  start 
during  warm  weather  and  will  have 
quite  an  advantage  over  late  farrowed 
figs  when  cold  weather  sets  in. 


The  breeding  rams  have  been  turned 
■with  the  flock  so  as  to  breed  the  ewes 
lor  February  and  March  lambing.  The 
iock  Is  divided  with  the  number  of 
ewes  to  be  bred  to  one  ram  In  one 
group.  The  ram  has  been  smeared  on 
the  breast  with  lamp  black  and  oil  in 
order  to  check  the  ewes  when  bred. 

We  have  been  feeding  some  of  the 
pure-bred  calves  some  grain  while  on 
pasture  this  summer.  They  have  been 
doing  so  well  that  they  have  more  than 
paid  lor  the  additional  expense  In- 
curred. 


The  combined  weight  of  the  two  gilts 
owned  by  A  was  45  pounds  less  than 
the  lightest  one  owned  by  B.  The  aver- 
age weight  of  gilts  owned  by  A  was  125 
\  pounds,  and  those  owned  by  B,  304.3 
pounds.  There  is  no  doubt  that  all 
would  have  weighed  about  the  same 
as  the  well  fed  pigs  with  the  same  kind 
of  care,  for  they  seemed  to  be  alike  in 
every  respect  when  weaned. 

The  gilts  owned  by  A  gained  only 
one-third  to  one-half  as  much  as  those 
owned  by  B.  They  would  have  devel- 
oped to  make  larger  and  more  profita- 
ble hogs  if  they  had  been  fed  better. 
No  kind  of  swine  will  do  well  unless 
well  fed.  There  must  be  plenty  of 
range,  pasture,  water  and  good  mus- 
cle building  and  bone  building  fced  for 
growing  pigs.  Corn  and  tankage  In 
self  feeders,  and  plent  -  of  blue  grass  or 
alfalfa  pasture  make  a  good  combina- 
tion for  shoates  that  are  to  be  ready 
for  the  fall  market.      PcnnsylvanUi. 


The  barns  and  sheds  have  been  over- 
hauled at  odd  times  during  the  sum- 
mer when  It  was  too  wet  to  work  on 
the  farm.  This  will  save  time  when 
it  becomes  necessary  to  bring  the  live 
stock  In  for  the  winter.  A  good  coat 
of  whitewash,  together  with  a  good 
cleaning,  improves  the  appearance  of 
the  place.  Minor  repairs  have  also  been 
taken  care  of  and  will  keep  the  build- 
ing from  depreciating  so  rapidly. 

Ten  10,000-pound  cows  will  produce 
as  much  milk  as  twenty  5,000-i>ourd 
cows;  it  takes  only  one-half  as  much 
time  to  feed  five  cows  as  ten:  besides, 
one  can  milk  ten  cows,  while  it  takes 
two  to  milk  twenty. 


Suggestions  for  Silo  Filling 
It  is  important  to  fill  the  silo  when 
the  corn  is  exactly  at  the  right  state 
of  maturity,  that  is,  when  the  grain  is 
In  the  dent  and  glazed,  but  can  still  be 
broken  with  the  thumb  nail.  Under 
average  conditions,  the  two  bottom 
leaves  will  be  turning  brown  and  the 
shucks  will  be  turning  yellow  at  the 
ends.  There  Is  more  danger  of  putting 
the  silage  in  too  dry  than  too  moist. 
With  a  stave  silo  the  hoops  should  be 
lightened  up  so  as  to  ex^lu^e  the  air, 
and  generally  loosened  a  little  after  the 
silage  swells  the  staves. 

The  corn  should  not  be  cut  down  too 
far  ahead  or  It  will  dry  out.  It  will 
take  at  least  six  teams  to  keep  the 
average  sllo-cutter  busy.  The  silage 
should  be  well  tramped  In  order  to  ex- 
clude the  air.  It  should  be  kept  higher 
at  the  walls  than  in  the  center.  At 
least  two  men  in  the  silo  are  necessary 
when  a  distributor  Is  not  used.  It  Is 
advisable  to  use  concrete  tampers  to 
pack  the  silage.  This  prevents  moulds 
from  developing.  The  silage  should  be 
cut  Into  pieces  ij  to  %  inch  long  to 
make  It  pack  well  and  save  waste  in 


Better  Bulls  and  Boars 

(Concluded  from  page  277) 

offer*?  one  of  the  surest  and  safest  ways. 
Few  people  can  sell  the  stock  they  have 
and  buy  better,  as  they  would  trade  a 
new  machine  for  an  old  one,  even  if 
they  were  certain  the  new  would  be  an 
Improvement,  but  nobody  is  so  poor  he 
cannot  buy  improved  sires.  Indeed,  the 
poorer  a  herd  and  its  owner,  the  great- 
er the  need  for  one  pure-bred,  and  a 
man  more  than  fools  himself  when  he 
contends  he  is  not  rich  enough  to  own 
a  high-class  sira 

In  case  there  are  still  some  "doubt- 
ing Thomases"  who  question  whether 
a  good   herd  can  be  produced  from  a 
foundation  of  common  cows  by  the  use 
of  a  pure-bred  sire,  the  good  work  of 
the    Iowa    Experiment    Station    along 
this  line  may  again  be  cited.    Starting 
with  common  scrub  cows,  for  ten  years 
the  station  kept  careful  records  of  just 
.what  could  be  done  along  this  line  by 
proper  care.     In  the  case  of  the  pure- 
bred Holsteln-Frleslan  bull  (and  these 
are  the  cattle  most  prevalent  In  Ches- 
ter county)  the  results  showed  that  all 
the  first  generation  heifers  out  of  the 
scrub  cows  gave  an  average*  of  90  per 
cent.  Increase  In  amount  of  milk  and 
59  per  cent^  increase  in  amount  of  but- 
ter-fat over  their  mothers.     Then   on 
top  of  this  wonderful  Increase  It  was 
found    the    daughters    milked    15    per 
cent,  larger  than  their  dams,  and,  of 
course  had  more  of  the  physique  and 
conformation  of  a  real  cow.     When  it 
came  to  the  second  generation  the  re- 
sults were  still   more  marked,  as  the 
Holstein  grades  averaged  194  fter  cent. 
Increase  In  milk  and  138  per  cent.  In- 
crease  in    butter-fat   yield    over   their 
scrub    grandams.      This    Is    scientific 
proof  enough  for  any  man  that  It  pays 
to  grade  up,  but  if  he  is  still  uncon- 
vinced let  him  mingle  a  while  among 
a  group  of  live  stock  men  at  the  fairs 
and  see  what  they  have  to  say  about 
the  ability  of  the  right  kind  of  a  bull 
to  make  money  for  Its  owner. 

Great  predictions  were  made  at  the 
big  picnic  as  to  what  Chester  county 
live  stock  will  be  at  the  end  of  five 
years  if  present  plans  carry.  The  pos- 
sibilities are  great  and  the  men  now 


Going  to  Roof? 

Then  Use  Stonn>proof,  Rust>Defyin^. 
IndestructibU 

HAMPTON  METAL 

ROOFING  AND  SHEATHING 

Made  to  last  a  lifetime.  "Needs  no  paint."  Save  in 
repaira.  paint,  time,  labor  bv  usinBtliisiiuperlabable 
metal,  for  roofs  aud  Bides  of  houses,  t)ai  ns.  etc. 

HAMPTON  SHEATHING  STYLES: 

Clap-board,  Plain  Bri<-lt  Siding.  Hocklac*  Stone, 
nook-face  Brick,  Tbre«-lnch  Beaded,  Corrufatcd 
1)«  Id.  and  2H  in. 

HAMPTON  ROOFING  STYLES  i 
Pressed  Standing  Seam,  Rolled   Cap  Roofln*.  »V. 
Crimp,  3  V.  Crimp,  Corrugated  l\  In.  and.  «J»  in. 

The  Hampton  Brand  ia  on  •▼•ry  ahoet. 

NallKand  lead  washers  furnished.  Delivery  prtpaK 
to  nearest  R.  R.  StaUon.  Uunranteed  as  repreeented 
or  monoy  back.  Shipments  made  twenty  (our  bours 
after  receipt  of  order. 

Fr»m  tUuttrattd  Book,  StyUt  and  Priema. 
We  are  manufacturers:  dealing  direct  witb  us  jom 
save  time  and  money. 
Send  drawing  marked  wtth  tiEes  of  building. 

PENN  METAL  COMPANY.  LM. 

•fdcM  •  f  actTT.  MlMt  WfcMt—  It,  rMI«4>IMU. 


FISH 


FOR 

^FEEDING 


STRUVEN»S 
FISH  MEAL 

A  55  60  per  cent,  all  diicestible.  protein 
supplement  tbat  contains  ahsohitely  no 
uselemor  indlKestihle  material.  It  brings 
balance  to  your  ration,  finish  to  the 
bogs,  and  profit  to  you. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  handle  it  send  us 
his  name  and  we'll  see  tbat  you  get  it. 
Write  now  while  you  think  about  it. 

CIAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO., 
114  S.  Frederick  Street.  Baltimore.  M4. 


CHESTER  WHITES 

All  Sizes  and  A«es 

Chester  White  pigs,  sows,  gilts,  open  or  bred,  als* 
service  boars.     II  rite  for  prices. 

A.  H.  DIEFENDERFER,  Cherryville,  Pa. 

CAD  CAI  C  110  acres,  2^i  miles  from  county  seat, 
run  aAU  Tyler  Co. ,  Texas.  Seven-room  hou!»e. 
All  under  hog  win-  fences.  Plenty  of  outbuildings. 
American  nelgborhood.  Two  ever  living  springs. 
Hlx  »»roo<l  sows  and  four  head  of  cattle  with  place. 
Price,  1.1000.00.  Terms.  Address  owner. 
C.  R.  Robinson.  1701  Proctor  St..  Port  Arthur.  Tex. 


REG.  P.  CHINAS,  BERKSHIRES,  C.  WHITES, 

lArgo  strains,  all  ages,  mated  not  akin.  Bred  Sows, 
Service  Boars.  Lincoln  Service  Bucks.  Grade  Guern- 
sey and  Holstein  Calves.    Collies  and  Beagle  Pups. 

Send  ntnmpfor  priceM  and  Cimdari. 
P.  r.  HAMILTON,  C«ehrn»Tlll«.  Pi^ 

SELECTED  REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

3  montlia  old.  boib  aexea 
W.  F.  BIcllPABKAll,  rnralas.  P». 
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On©  dollar  brines  any  on©  of  the  four  wonderful  ruff  bargains  shown  above  for  30  days*  trial  in  yottr  ^^*  }^ul^\? 
tn^ft^a  .Sttal  u.e of  tfie  r^^^  are  not  delightid  with  the  remarkable  value  and  thoroughly  satisfied  to  keep  it. 

SS^low^nSJ*wvinl  p?&e,~  tam  i t  lo  us  and  we  wUTnot  only  refund  your  $1,  but  wiU  ateo  pay  transportation  charges  i 
boS^aysrfe  yo«d^(fe  W  tSy^  rug,  take  nearly  a  year  to  pay-a  little  each  month  tLat  you  wiU  hard^  miss,  i 
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Durable  and  wear-rMUtlne.  _«~»  f~-  r^rrT-'..1ir::rTr.TV^Ta7 
•torm-proof.  WawlerfnlrugtfordldnB-cooinJriWteo-aaBpore^^ 

l^e  Gold  SeaTla  paBted  on  its  CaM  — 'a***  •2*»«2?J5r, 
genuine,  and  nam*  CA>agiiewn  t»  atafifwd  oa  by*.  »«^  '*  ' 
eMiarivM*.saBSMA4».  rrt«oSlt.Se.  Saoiall 
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An  Eden  of  Agricultural  Affluence 


By  JOHN  DAY 


feed  for  the  work  animals,  beeves  and  dairy  cattle 
which  are  maintained,  and  also  to  aid  in  keeping  the 
▼an*a  cattle  are  more  popular  with  the  New  York  soil  in  the  pink  of  productive  condition.  Lime  is 
trade  than  are  the  western  cattle.  In  round  num-  used  when  needed,  although  most  of  the  soils  are  of 
hers,  between  75,000  and  90,000  steers  are  annually  limestone  origin  and  do  not  require  much  attention 
primed  for  the  butcher's  blocks  in  the  neighborhood     of  this  sort. 

of  Liancaster.  The  feeding  cattle  are  introduced  during  the  late 

Mr.  Bucher  took  me  to  see  such  prominent  farmers  fall  each  year  when  the  oom  and  tobacco  crops  have 
and  feeders  as  Harry  Graff,  J.  M.  Hoffman,  R.  H.  Bru-  been  harvested  and  housed.  In  the  main,  the  farm- 
baker,  J.  A.  Herr,  John  Kendig,  Ferris  Baker,  Chris-  ers  purchase  good  quality  steers,  which  range  about 
topher  Habbaker  and  Levi  Brubaker— all  of  them  850  to  1000  pounds  in  weight.  Formerly  the  feeders 
solid,  substantial  cattle  feeders  and  tobacco  raisers  came  chiefly  from  southweBterm  Virginia,  Tennessee 
who  own  farms  that  are  the  essence  of  progressive-    und  North  Carolina,  but  of  late  years  the  stockmen 

have  been  showing  a 
preference  for  western, 
northwestern  and  Ca- 
nadian steers.  The 
southern  cattle  are 
more  difficult  to  accli- 
mate and  do  not  make 
as  creditable  feed-lot 
performancee  as  do 
their  northern  mates. 
During  the  months  of 
October  and  November 
it  is  not  uncommon  for 
15,000  to  50,000  steers 
t«  pass  through  the 
L<ancaster  market  and 
Snd  ultimate  disposi- 
tion in  the  feed  lots  of 
the  tobacco  croppers. 

Dependent     on     the 
sizo    of    their    tobacco 
orop  and  the  extent  of 
tlidir  farms,   the   Lan- 
oastorites     feed     any- 
where  from    8    to    IS 
kead    of   cattle    up   to 
twe  or  three  carloads. 
However,    the    project 
Is  chiefly  that  of  small 
feeders  who  fatten  cat- 
tle in  less  than  carload 
quantities.     Nearly  all 
of  the  cattle  are  pur- 
chased    at    the    local 
stock  yards  and  generally  are  sold  to  the  same  deal- 
ers at  stipulated  contract  prices,  either  in  advance 
of  delivery  when  fat  or  else  on  the  basis  of  prices 
prevalent  at  that  time. 
The  old-fashioned  methods  of  producing  beef  on 

the  stall  system  from  the  feeding  of  corn  and  cob 

LAncasier  county  tne  animais  were  musueu  iwi   umn-     — e>.  "« -    ,,  j   ».  • i      ..«   • 

ket  according  to  the  stall  system  of  dry  fed  beef     they  will  command  the  maximum  prices  on  account     meal,  ear  corn,  fodder  and  hay  are  largely  giving 


EVERYBODY  calls  him  "Dutch"  Bucher,  and  th« 
farmer  in  Lancaster  county  (Pennsylvania)  whs 
does  not  know  him  has  not  yet  established  perma- 
nent residence  in  that  region  of  agricultural  pros- 
perity where  Dunkards,  Mennonltes  and  Amish  pe#. 
pie  ride  In  Packards  and  luxurious  limousines  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  farming  prosperity  of  their  sec- 
tion. Bucher  is  the  county  agent,  and  I  went  to 
see  him  and  to  travel  about  with  him  for  a  couple 
of  days,  as  I  was  informed  that  I  could  learn  more 
about  the  locality  and  its  methods  of  farming  in 
that  way  than  I  could  in  any  other. 

Next  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  I  be- 
lieve Bucher  Is  the 
busiest  man  in  the 
country,  if  his  daily  ac- 
tivities are  to  be  Judg- 
ed by  the  time  that  I 
spent  -with   him.      An 

automobile  is  not  fast 

enough,  and  it  will  not 

go  every   place   under 

the    sun    or    stars,    so 

Bucher  uses  a  motor- 
cycle with  a  side  car 

attachment  as  the 

means    of    locomotion. 

He       is       agricultural 

agent   for   one   of   the 

richest  agricultural 

counties  in  the  United 

States,    and    probably 

the  wealthiest  locality 

of  its  kind  in  the  Bast- 
em    States.      Nine    of 

the   country  banks  in 

Lancaster  county  have 

total    assets    of    more 

than  $12,000,000.      All 

this    affluence    results 

directly  from  the  rais- 
ing   of     tobacco,     the 

prize    money    crop    of 

the    section,    and    the 

avocational  production 

of  b'^ef.      Lancaster  is 

the  oldest  cattle  feed- 


A  carload  oi Bt—r»  which  wv  fatUnod  on  a  Laneattmr,  Pa.,  tobacco  farm 


ing  locality  in  the  country,  beef  production  having    ness.   with   their   modern   buildings,   approved   con 


started  shortly  after  the  termination  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  Originally  grass  fed  cattle  were 
trailed  cross  country  from  the  grazing  lands  of 
Ohio,  Illinois  and  West  Virginia,  and  on  arriving  at 
Lancaster  county  the  animals  were  finished  for  mar 


veniences,  fertile  fields  geared  perpetually  for 
bumper  crop  production,  and  their  carefully  selected 
feeder  oattle  which  are  picked  according  to  uni- 
formity of  type,  size,  color,  age,  condition  and  breed- 
ing, BO  that  when  the  animals  are  in  market  bloom 


production,  which  Is  prevalent  in  that  country. 
When  fat,  the  cattle  were  marketed  at  Philadelphia. 
Baltimore  and  Jersey  City  during  the  early  days  of 
the  industry,  while,  of  late,  the  fancy  beeves  have, 
for  the  most  part,  been  consigned  to  Jersey  City.  The 
run  is  on  at  its  peak  during  the  period  from  early 
April  until  mid-July.    At  this  season  the  Pennsyl- 

V 

> 


of  this  evenness  and  similarity.  way  to  the  more  modern  methods  of  grooming  the 

I  learned  first-handed  that  cattle  feeding  has  been  cattle  for  market  on  rations  which  emphasize  the 

developed  in  Lancaster  county  on  its  present  large  use  of  ensilage  and   the   supplementary  utilization 

scale  in  order  that  the  by-product,  fertilizer,  might  of  cotton  seed  meal.    During  the  last  decade  approxi- 

be  used  for  maintaining  the  plant  food  resources  in  raately   600   silos   have  been   erected    in    Lancaster 

the  hard-worked  tobacco  fields  up  to  snuff.     Clover  county,  and  the  farmers  claim  that  they  are  now 

and  alfalfa  also  are  raised  in  the  rotation  to  furnish  making  porterhouse  steaks  at  less  cost  and  trouble 
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than  heretofore.  And  with  the  silos  have  come  the 
tractors,  as,  to  date,  there  are  in  excess  of  175  of 
these  steel  steeds  in  use  on  the  tobacco  farms. 

Harry  Graff  and  Joe  Weaver  were  among  the  first 
farmers  to  introduce  a  new  system  of  cattle  feeding 
in  Lancaster  county.     It  features  the  use  of  a  com- 
mercial feed  mixing  and  grinding  machine  which  is 
operated  by  a  gas  or  steam  engine.    The  outfit  con- 
verts corn  fodder,  straw,  hay,  cotton  seed  meal,  corn, 
oats,  barley,  other  cereals  and  molasses  into  a  finely 
ground,  correctly  balanced  mixture  which  is  highly 
palatable   and   greatly   relished  by  the  cattle.     The 
custom  is  to  feed  the  animals  this  mash  two  to  three 
times   daily,   according  to  their  size,   capacity   and 
nppetite.    Messrs.  Graff  and  Weaver  report  that  the 
use  of  the  prepared  feed  reduces  their  beef  produc- 
tion costs  between  25  and  30  per  cent,  over  the  ex- 
penses involved  in  making  beef  by  the  dry  feeding 
method.     The    cattle   fatten   more   rapidly    and    at 
market  time  show  sleeker  coats,  more  uniform  fin- 
•  Ssh  and  superior  quality  than  do  the  dry-fed  steers. 
Many  other  farmers  are  purchasing  these  feed  mix- 
ing  outfits    (which   cost   from   $800   to    $1500)    co- 
operatively, and  are  realizing  the  benefits  of  the  new 
feeding  system,  which  is  of  outstanding  efficiency, 
particularly  where  supplementary  silage  is  also  fed. 
Joe  Weaver  told   me  that  recently  he  fattened   65 
Pteers  on   his   30-acre  farm,   for   the  most  part   on 
home-grown    feed,    as    a    result    of    following    this 
method  of  beef  production. 

John    Kendig    is    one    of    the    most    prosperous 
of  the  old-style  feeders.     He 
crops  his  102-acre  farm  in  this 
way:    Wheat,  33  acres;   com, 
28  acres;  timothy  and  clover, 
18   acres;    tobacco,   12    acres; 
pastures,  lots  and  garden,  11 
acres.  He  purchases  his  steers 
— usually     20    to    25     head- 
about  the  middle  of  October, 
and  to  begin   with,   feeds  the 
cattle  ear  corn:  bran  and  dairy 
feed,  the  cattle  then  weighing 
950  to  1000  pounds  apiece.    By 
the  first  of  the  year  he  has  the 
cattle  on  full  feed,  when  they 
receive  10  to  12  quarts  daily 
of  a  mixture  of  corn  and  cob 
meal,  cotton  seed  meal,  in  ad- 
dition  to   plenty   of   hay   and 
fodder.      TTie    cattle    are    fed 
three  times  daily.     The  cattle 
generally  are  marketed  about 
the  middle  of  June,  weighing 
about  1450  pounds  an  animal. 

Mr.  Kendig  is  not  satisfied  unless  his  steers  make  a 
monthly  gain  of  58  to  60  pounds  a  head.  In  start- 
ing his  cattle  on  feed,  Mr.  Kendig  mixes  up  a  condi- 
tion combination  of  25  pounds  of  sulphur,  25  pounds 
of  Epsom  salts  and  25  pounds  of  well  sifted  wood 
Rshes.  which  he  feeds  to  the  steers  in  small  amounts 
with  bran  and  mill  feed  for  a  period  of  six  weeks, 
in  order  to  get  the  animals  In  the  best  condition  for 
the  heavy  subsequent  feeding  operations. 

On  the  average,  the  Lancaster  cattle  are  marketed 
from  the  latter  part  of  March  to  the  first  of  July. 
Only   about  10  per  cent,  of  the  offerings   grade  at 
prime,     fancy    steers,    which    weigh    around     1500 
pounds.     About  30  per  cent,  of  the  cattle  are  com- 
mon     steers,      35      per     cent,      are     common      to 
good    steers    and    25    per    cent,    are    good    steers. 
On  the  average,  the  cattle  gain  between  325  and  350 
pounds  an  animal  during  their  six  to  eight  months 
residence  In   these  Pennsylvania  feed   lots.   On   the 
basis  of  an  output  of  85,000  fat  cattle,  and  reckoning 
that  the  steers  make  an  average  gain  of  335  pounds 
an  animal,  I^ancaster  neighborhood  is  annually  re- 
gponsible  for  the  production  of  28,475,000  pounds  of 
l>eef.     According  to  the  estimates  of  agricultural  ex- 
perts,  these   cattle,   during  the  conditioning  period 
when  they  remain  In   I^ncaster  feed  lots,  produce 
in  the  neighborhood  of  600,000  tons  of  valuable  ma- 
nure, whkh  plays  an  important  part  In  the  fertiliza- 
tion of  the  tobacco  crop  which  Is  raised  the  follow- 
ing season.     That's  good  agricultural  practice,  and 
worth  making  a  note  of. 


it   has    not   been 


._^  -y.  — ,  ^     soil    improvement    crop,    because 

Using  Rye  on  Your  rarnir     turned  under  at  the  proper  time.     Care  should  be 


A.  E.  GBANTHAM. 

THIS  Is  the  season  to  sow  rye,  and  it  is  the  ob- 
ject of  this  little  discussion  to  review  some  of 
the  many  uses  to  which  rye  may  be  put.  In  the 
first  place,  as  a  matter  of  soil  conservation,  no  land 
bhould  be  without  a  cover  crop  during  the  winter. 
A  growing  crop  like  rye  takes  up  and  holds  the  avail- 
able or  soluble  plant  food  which  has  been  released 
during  the  late  summer  and  early  fall.  All  tilled  land, 
such  as  is  in  corn,  potatoes,  etc.,  has  produced  in  it 
in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  crop  certain 
quantities  of  nitrates  which  are  easily  leached  away 
by  the  fall  and  winter  rains.  A  crop  like  rye  fol^ 
lowing  the  corn  or  potatoes  will  absorb  the  greater 
part  of  these  nitrates  and  prevent  their  waste.  The 
more  intensively  the  soil  Is  tilled  and  fertilized  the 
greater  the  loss  will  be,  because  such  conditions 
favor  the  abundant  production  of  nitrates.     There- 


taken  to  plow  under  the  rye  before  it  begins  to  head 
out.  Of  course,  the  use  of  rye  for  soil  Improvement 
does  not  prevent  its  use  for  pasturing.  In  fact,  it  is 
more  economical  to  use  it  for  the  two  purposes  at 

the  same  time. 

Rye  may  be  seeded  any  time  from  now  until  the 
tenth  of  November  as  far  north  as  the  latitude  of 
Philadelphia.    As  soon  as  the  corn  is  removed,  if  the 

(Concluded  on  pa«e  298) 


A  Thought  to  the  Wind 

FREDERICK  C.  RUS8ELL. 

-^■jr  rHKN  planning  his  farm,  the  ruraJist  is  usually 
W  particular  to  see  that  he  has  good  water  sup- 
ply and  fertile  soil.  He  will  also  try  to  buy  or 
build  in  an  accessible  locality,  where  he  will  have 
Eood  roads  to  his  markets,  telephone  connections  au«l 
fore  it  is  wise  economy  to  provide  against  such  loss     possibly  electric   current   for   lighting   and   power. 


by  seeding  to  rye.  Someone  asks,  why  should  this 
crop  be  rye?  The  principal  reason  Is  this:  Rye 
may  be  seeded  later  than  any  other  cover  crop,  and 
it  does  not  require  as  careful  soil  preparation.  While 
it  is  better  to  sow  a  legume,  such  as  crimson  clover 
or  vetch,  very  often  it  Is  so  late  after  corn  or  potar 
toes  are  removed  that  these  legumes  cannot  be  seed- 
ed with  success. 
Another  reason  for  using  rye  Is  to  prevent  the 


He  will  take  care  to  see  that  he  has  adequate  drain- 
age and  sanitation.  Beyond  that  he  Is  usually  not 
so  particular.  And  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  ques- 
tion of  the  wind  ever  comes  up  for  discussion. 

Yet  the  wind  is  a  decidedly  Important  matter  for 
the  farmer  who  does  not  care  to  take  a  chance  on 
the  loss  of  hie  property.  A  great  many— too  many, 
In  fact -farm  houses  are  destroyed  by  flre  simply 
because  the  owners  have  overlooked  a  very  vital  re- 


washing  of  rolling  or  hilly  land  and  to  prevent  the    quiremeut  in  their  building  program.    A  bam  or  a 
*  garage  Is  always  a  greater  fire 

risk  than  a  dwelling,  and.  as 
a  consequence,  should  be  situ- 
ated In  respect  to  the  dwelling 
BO  as  not  to  endanger  it.  The 
respective  locations  of  the 
barn  and  dwelling  must,  there- 
fore, be  determined  before  the 
farmer  starts  to  build.  His 
guide  in  this  work  should  be 
the  wind. 

When  the  city  man  decides 
to  go  "back  to  the  farm"  he  is 
pretty    likely    to    place    the 
barn  or  the  garage,  or  both, 
in  exactly  the  right  place.  But 
this    Is    neither    because    he 
takes  the  flre  ha*?ard  into  con- 
sideration  nor   because  he  Is 
guided  by  luck.     He  is  think- 
ing of  his  health,  which  In  all 
probability  is  one  of  the  main 
reasons  why  he  is  giving  up 
city    life.     To    think   of    his 
blowing  of  sandy  soils.    A  growing  crop  of  rye  will     health  he  is  obliged  to  think  of  many  things  which 
assist  very  materially  in  preventing  the  gullying  or     he  has  not  been  able  to  have  In  the  congested  city. 

He  wants  the  purest  water  to  drink,  of  course.  And 
the  soil  must  be  rich  enough,  and  the  climate  favor- 
able enough,  so  that  his  larm  will  be  a  paying  propo- 
sition. His  buildings  must  be  of  lasting  construc- 
tion; and  with  the  thought  of  durability  th^e  must 
be  the  touch  of  the  artistic,  a  matter  which  is  too 


Lancaafr  i»  ont  of  th*  oldttt  liv*  Mtock  markttt  in  th*  U,  S. 


surface  washing  of  hillside  fields.    Rye  makes  a  bet 
ter  root  growth  than   wheat  or  other  small   grain 
crop,  hence  its  adaptability  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  have  farmers  ask  In  the  early 
spring  what  crop  they  might  sow  to  provide  early 
pasture  or  up  to  the  time  the  permanent  pastures 


are  ready.    One  of  the  best  crops  for  this  purpose  is     frequently  overlooked  by  the  born  and  bred  rural 


rye.  It  makes  some  growth  during  the  mild  days 
of  winter  and  comes  on  very  rapidly  during  the 
early  spring.  Winter  rye  makes  a  very  valuable  pas- 
turage for  brood  sows  and  sheep.  As  the  rye  de- 
velops more  size  In  the  spring  any  kind  of  stock, 
especially  dairy  cattle,  do  well  on  It.  Dairymen  have 
told  me  that  the  flow  of  milk  was  greatly  Increased 
by  turning  the  cows  into  rye,  even  when  the  animals 
were  already  getting  a  high-class  ration.  The  value 
of  rye  for  this  purpose  should  not  be  overlooked  by 
the  farmer  who  wishes  to  keep  his  stock  In  good  con- 
dition and  at  the  same  time  provide  for  a  more 
elastic  system  of  early  pasture  crops. 

From  the  soil  improvement  standpoint  rye  should 
be  given  careful  consideration.  In  view  of  the  fa<rt 
that  the  crop  may  be  seeded  later  in  the  fall  ihan 
any  other  catch  crop.  It  Is  of  decided  value  as  a 
source  of  green  manure  to  plow  under  In  the  spring. 
All  of  our  soils  are  becoming  depleted  of  organic 


ist.  But  paramount  in  his  mind  is  tfie  thought  of 
the  good  old  country  air.  He  is  aware  that  this  is 
largely  a  matter  of  the  wind. 

But  In  considering  the  wind  from  the  health  stand- 
point the  newcomer  to  rural  ranks  unconsciously 
protects  the  main  part  of  his  property  from  loss  by 
fire.  There  is  no  need,  however,  to  approach  the 
subject  so  Indirectly.  The  farmer  will  admit  that 
safety  from  fire  is  quite  as  important  as  factors  con- 
tributing to  good  health,  at  times  more  so.  It  Is  bet- 
ter to  consider  the  fire  hazard  first.  Fortunately,  as 
I  will  presently  show,  in  solving  the  fire  problem 
one  automatically  solves  the  health  problem  at  the 
same  time.     This  greatly  simplifies  matters. 

Before  building  his  new  farm  the  ruralist  should 
recall  that  the  purest  and  best  air  always  blows 
from  the  west,  particularly  the  northwest.  There 
f^hould,  then,  be  nothing  to  the  west  of  the  house  but 
the  open  country.    Of  course.  If  one  is  cramped  for 
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matter  and  some  effort  should  be  made  every  year  room,  plans  cannot  be  so  Ideal,  but  the  farmer  can 
to  turn  under  as  much  vegetable  matter  as  possible,  at  least  arrange  to  have  his  fields,  meadows  or 
Rye  has  a  bad  reputation  among  some  farmers  as  a  (Coacl«»d«d  ••  im««  297} 
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ter,  take  a  more  cheerful  view  of  things.  The  more 
I  read  it  the  better  I  feel.  Not  exaggerating,  sim- 
ply telling  you  my  experience." 

Does  this  good  brother's  trouble  and  his  readiness 
to  "give  up  the  ship"  sound  natural  to  any  of  you 
who  read  this?  It  has  a  familiar  sound  to  me,  only 
my  troubles  weren't  pigs  and  cows  and  horses — and 
maybe  yours  weren't  either,  but  they  were  real  trou- 
bles just  the  same — our  troubles!  But  the  rest  of 
his  experience  is  just  like  mine — I  found  help  the 
same  place  he  did — I've  slept  better,  worked  better, 
taken  a  more  cheerful  view  of  things — and  "the 
more  I  read  it  the  better  I  felt!"  And  I  have  lots 
of  business  and  professional  friends  who  have  ex- 
perienced the  same  wonderful  help  in  their  times  of 
trouble — I'm  sure  some  of  you  have,  too. 

But  some  of  you  haven't.  Some  of  you  have  had 
—are  having— "pecks  of  trouble,"  but  you've  never 
thought  of  turning  to  the  good  old  Book  for  help 
and  you've  missed  the  biggest  thing  life  holds  for 
you— the  realization  that  you  have  a  Saviour,  will-^ 
Ing  to  take  all  your  troubles  on  His  shoulders,  and 
a  Father  rich  enough  and  strong  enough  to  give 
you  anything  that's  for  your  good,  and  anxious  to 
do  it  if  you'll  only  turn  to  Him.  If  brother  farmers, 
business  men  and  professional  men  have  all  found 
peace  and  help  and  happiness  in  the  good  old  Book — 
the  Word  of  God— why  don't  you  try  it? 

Edward  T.  Walker. 

The  Fairs  and  the  Youngsters 

— I 

THE  most  encouraging  and  progressive  feature 
of  many  of  our  state  and  county  fairs  this  sea- 
son was  the  attention  given  to  exhibits  made  by 
farm  boys  and  girls  individually  and  in  their  clubs. 
There  is  hope  for  the  fair  which  featured  these  ex- 
hibits and  in  their  increasing  number  we  see  a  new 
hope  for  the  future  of  agriculture  throughout  our 
country.  For  nothing  awakens  a  real  and  lively  in- 
terest in  a  youngster's  mind  so  quickly  and  so  surely 
as  healthy  competition  with  other  youngsters;  our 
best  school  teachers  realize  this  and  achieve  their 
successes  in  pumping  knowledge  into  the  youthful 
brain  by  putting  the  boys'  and  girls'  ability  to  ab- 
sorb information  against  that  of  their  fellows. 

It  is  on  this  same  principle  that  the  pig,  calf, 
corn  and  other  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  have  been  turn- 
ing out  capable  farmers.  And  in  this  work  of  mak- 
ing farmers  the  annual  fair  should  occupy  the  same 
position  as  the  school  exhibition  does  in  school-room 
education — give  the  young  people  a  chance  to  show 
what  they  have  accomplished  and  to  compare 
ach'evement  with  achievement.  When  this  feature 
is  ceveloped  to  its  fullest  extent  we  won't  hear  so 
much  of  the  eagerness  of  farm  boys  and  girls  to 
live  in  the  cities,  for  where  their  treasures  are 
there  will  be  their  hearts  also. 

The  greatest  need  of  our  fairs  in  this  direction 
is  adequate  and  permanent  housing  for  these  boys' 
and  girls'  exhibits.  The  fair  associations  that 
promptly  realize  this  need  and  meet  it  are  assured 
an  increased  popularity  and  a  greater  measure  of 
success  in  the  work  ther  are  undertaking  for  the 
good  of  agriculture. 
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I  WANT  to  pass  on  to  Practical  Farmer  readers 
an  extract  from  a  letter  from  a  poor  Kentucky 
farmer  that  came  to  my  attention  a  few  days  ago. 
Old  In  experience  and  years,  weakened  by  hard 
knocks  as  well  as  multiplying  days,  this  veteran  of 
the  plow  wrote: 

"Whenever  I  go  to  town  my  pigs  are  sure  to  get 
out  and  devour  my  neighbors'  chickens.  If  pigs 
don't  get  out  the  cow  or  horse  will  and  there  is 
trouble  in  the  land  when  I  get  back.  There  Is  no 
help  left  In  this  country  and  this  past  winter  is  the 
first  time  I  have  felt  like  giving  up  the  ship.  Have 
been  utterly  discouraged  of  late,  and  while  In  this 
frame  of  mind  something  said  to  me,  'Read  the 
Bible.'  Did  so.  Been  doing  so  every  night  since. 
Feel  like  a  changed  being.    Sleep  better,  work  bet- 


'  Your  Duty  on  November  2d 

WITH  the  best  of  intentions  to  go  to  the  polls 
on  election  day  and  vote  it  is  only  too  easy 
to  let  some  circumstance  at  the  last  minute  keep 
us  away — particularly  if  it  is  some  distance  to  go, 
and  we  have  the  idea  that  "they  don't  need  my 
vote,"  or  "my  vote  wouldn't  count  anyway." 

We  believe  that  It  is  the  plain,  straight  duty— 
not  merely  the  right— of  all  citizens  to  cast  their 
TOtes  and  to  go  to  a  whole  lot  of  trouble  to  do  it, 
too,  if  necessary.  It  Is  a  duty  a  man  or  woman  owes 
alike  to  self,  to  country  and  to  party  or  cause, 
and  nothing  which  can  possibly  be  avoided  should  in- 
terfere. If  It  is  true  that  each  citizen  has  an  equal 
share  in  our  government  In  that  one  vote  counts 
as  much  as  another,  it  is  also  true  that  the  responsi- 
bility is  equal.  Why  let  your  neighbors  decide  your 
issues  for  you  when  It  Is  your  right  and  your  duty 
to  have  a  voice  in  your  own  behalf? 

Furthermore,   your   vote   counts   more   than   you 


think  it  does,  no  matter  whether  the  party  you 
favor  Is  apparently  a  sure  winner  or  a  hopeless 
loser.  There  are  few  elections  so  certain  that  just 
one  more  or  one  less  vote  In  each  election  district 
throughout  the  state  would  not  completely  change 
the  result. 

We  remember  a  Presidential  election  a  number 
of  years  ago  when  the  result  was  pretty  generally 
considered  a  foregone  conclusion,  but  which  went 
the  other  way  because  New  York  State  unexpectedly 
gave  the  other  candidate  a  plurality  of  a  few  hun- 
dred votes.  Had  any  one  of  a  dozen  counties  In 
that  state  polled  Its  usual  number  of  votes  history 
would  have  been  changed.  A  rain  which  started 
during  the  day  kept  thousands  of  voters  away  from 
the  polls  in  those  counties  which  were  largely  rural 
and  were  overwhelmingly  In  favor  of  the  candidate 
who  lost.  These  voters  thought  they  were  not  need- 
ed, and  so  stayed  home.  Our  political  history 
abounds  in  similar  instances  of  where  the  stay-at- 
home  vote  upset  all  calculations. 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  an  election  of  far-reaching 
Importance.  Great  questions  are  to  be  decided, 
which  will  affect  our  future  if  not  our  immediate 
welfare.  No  matter  how  you  feel  about  these  mat- 
ters it  Is  your  duty  to  go  to  the  polls  on  November 
2nd  and  cast  your  vote  for  the  party  or  candidate 
whose  principles  most  nearly  coincide  with  your 
own.  Then  when  the  votes  are  counted  the  result  \ 
will  truly  be  the  decision  of  a  majority  of  all  our 
people. 

Men!    Women!     Do  your  duty  on  November  2nd. 

The  Total  Number  of  Farms 

CENSUS  figures  which  hare  just  been  announced 
show  that  the  total  number  of  farms  in  the 
United  States  in  lft20  does  not  differ  greatly  from 
the  number  in  1910.  Tkere  has  been  a  slight  in 
crease — one  and  a  half  per  cent. — the  total  now  be- 
ing 6,459,998  as  against  6,361,502  ten  years  ago. 

As  might  be  expected,  there  Is  a  slight  decrease 
in  most  of  the  states  in  the  East  and  Middle  West, 
with  an  Increase  In  the  Western  and  Southern 
States,  which  are  becoming  more  thickly  settled. 

Pennsylvania  shows  a  decrease  of  seven  and  eight- 
tenths  per  cent,  (the  figures  being  202.256  now,  as 
against  219,295  in  1910)  an4  this  may  be  considered 
fairly  typical  of  this  section  of  the  country.  This 
does  not  mean  any  decrease  In  the  Talue  and  extent 
of  our  agriculture,  however.  In  fact,  the  situation 
is  quite  the  reverse,  as  crop  reports  from  time  to 
time  show.  The  figures  showing  the  total  number 
of  acres  in  farms  are  not  available  yet,  but  modern 
practice  naturally  means  giving  up  such  land  as  la 
not  best  adapted  to  farming  purposes  and  concentrat- 
ing all  attention  on  the  land  which  may  be  culti- 
vated Intensively  with  good  profit 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

"Essentials  of  Animal  Breeding,"  a  new  Ff  rmers* 
Bulletin  written  in  simple  language  for  the  person 
who  raises  farm  animals,  tells  the  basic  facts  about 
heredity  and  how  live  stock  Improvement  may  be 
brought  about,  and  should  be  in  the  libraries  of 
farmers  generally.  Under  the  title  "Principles  ot 
Live  Stock  Breeding"  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Is  preparing  a  more  detailed  and  technical  bulletin 
for  experienced  breeders  and  seekers  after  fuller  In- 
formation along  this  line. 

Here  Is  a  new  Farmers'  Bulletin  (No.  1116  ) de- 
signed for  the  use  of  beginners  In  poultry  raising, 
and  especially  for  members  of  boys'  and  girls'  poul- 
try clubs.  It  concerns  "The  Selection  and  Care  of 
Poultry  Breeding  Stock"  and  Its  study  should  lead 
to  the  production  of  an  ample  supply  of  good  eggs 
for  hatching. 

Farmers  located  south  of  the  center  of  Pennsyl- 
vania will  find  interesting  the  new  Farmers'  Bulletin 
(No.  1143),  "Lespedeza  as  a  Forage  Crop."  Lespedeza, 
or  Japan  clover.  Is  particularly  recommended  in  this 
section  for  permanent  pastures  In  connection  with 
Bermuda  and  carpet  grasses. 

Any  of  above  farmers'  bulletins  may  be  obtained 
free  from  the  Division  of  Publication,  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Uncle  Sam's  Soil  Doctor 

W.   J.    MADDOX. 

Some  years  ago  a  group  of  highly  re- 
spected men  in  the  United  States  pre- 
dicted dire  things  concerning  the  soil 
of  this  country— that  before  long  it 
would  lose  its  power  to  produce  crops 
and  that  the  then  fertile  fields  would 
be  barren  wastes.  It  was  a  Tory 
alarming  and  gloomy  picture  and 
caused  quite  a  deal  of  discussion.  The 
prophets  called  upon  a  certain  scientist 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  an  expert  on  soils,  to 
write  a  paper  for  them  on  the  subject, 
expecting,  of  course,  that  he  would 
back  up  their  theory. 

This  man  was  Milton  "Whitney,  now 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils.  Now  Mr. 
Whitney  had  some  ideas  of  his  own  on 
the  matter.  He  prepared  the  paper, 
but  he  took  issue  with  the  gentlemen 
in  question,  and  pronounced  a  theory 
directly  opposed  to  theirs.  His  doc- 
trine was  summed  up  thus: 

"The  soil  is  the  one  indestructible, 
immutable  asset  that  the  nation  pos- 
sesses. It  is  the  one  resource  that  can- 
not be  exhausted;  that  cannot  be  used 
up.  It  may  be  impaired  by  abuse,  but 
never  destroyed." 

This  does  not  mean,  eays  Mr.  Whit- 
ney, that  there  have  not  been  Indi- 
▼idual  failures  through  poor  manage- 
ment of  the  soil  by  individuals 
and  communities.  There  are  many 
failures  in  all  Industrial  and  com- 
mercial life,  and  the  farmer  is  not 
exempt  from  similar  limitation  of 
capacity  necessary  for  success. 

Researches  of  the  bureau  have  shown 
that  the  soil  is  a  living  thing,  in  ex- 
actly the  same  way  that  an  animal  or  a 
plant   is  a  living  thing— it  breathes; 
It  has  a  circulatory  system;   it  has  a 
solution  carrying  food  material   simi- 
lar to  the  blood  of  animals;  it  is  the 
home  of   the   same   kind    of   bacteria, 
chemical  substances   and  processes  as 
play  a  part  in  the  animal  growth  and 
maintenance;  it  digests  organic  matter 
disposing  of   the   remains   of   animals 
and    plants   through    much   the    same 
process    and    with    the    formation    of 
fclmilar  organic  products  as  animals. 

The  soil,  he  has  found,  is  subject  to 
fatigue,  and  in  extreme  cases  to  sus- 
pension of  all  useful  activities,  accord- 
ing to  the  treatment  it  receives  and  the 
conditions  under  which  it  exists.  The 
soil,  therefore,  must  be  properly  exer- 
cised by  plowing  and  cultivation;  it 
must  be  properly  fed  by  plants,  the  re- 
mains of  which  it  can  digest,  and  by 
a  rotation  of  plants,  just  as  the  dairy- 
man finds  it  necessary  to  vary  the  feed 
of  his  cows  to  keep  them  in  a  high 
state  of  production. 

Mr.  Whitney,  therefore,  stands  in 
the  place  of  a  physician  to  the  soil.  As 
a  physician  advises  a  change  of  oc- 
cupation or  a  change  ot  diet  for  certain 
human  ailments  and  uses  drugs  to  aid 
In  his  treatment,  so  Whitney  diagnoses 
the  disorders  of  soils  and  recommends 
a  change  of  method,  or  a  change  of 
cropping  system  and  the  intelligent  use 
of  commercial  fertilizers  for  restoring 
the  soil  to  a  healthy  condition  of  pro- 
duction. 

To  make  this  service  of  nation-wide 
Bcope  and  bring  it  directly  to  every 
farmer  in  the  United  States  Is  Mr. 
Whitney's  problem.  Under  his  direc- 
tion his  field  specialists  are  conducting 


one  of  the  largest  pieces  of  work  of  the 
kind  ever  undertaken  in  any  country. 
This  is  the  soil  survey,  which  when 
completed  will  give  a  detailed  account 
of  the  physical  and  chemical  makeup 
of  every  square  mile  of  soil  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  The  information  thus  ob- 
tained is  of  Talue  in  many  ways,  par- 
ticularly to  the  farmer.  It  forms  a 
basis  for  determining  how  to  treat  soil 
and  cultivate  it  to  the  best  purpose. 

As  to  others  to  whom  the  informa- 
tion is  of  great  value:  The  prospective 
farm  purchaser  is  enabled  to  find  the 
proper  soil  for  his  purposes  and  has 
expert  judgment  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil  in  any  one  locality  and  the 
farming  it  Is  best  suited  for.  The  survey 
furnishes    the    basis    for    the    experi- 
mental field  work  of  the  state  experi- 
ment stations,  and  also  gives  the  sta- 
tions the  necessary  knowledge  for  ad- 
vising  farmers   in    different   parts   of 
their  states  as  to  cropping  systems  and 
cultural    methods.     The   railways   use 
the   soil    maps    in    their   development 
work.     Road   engineers   and   sanitary 
engineers  use  them.    Forestry  men  use 
them  as  a  basis  of  sales  of  land  after 
the  timber  has  been  cut.    They  are  im- 
portant to  the  Reclamation  Service  for 
its  development  work,  particularly  for 
providing    efficient    drainage,    and    for 
the   prevention   of   the   rise   of   alkali 
where  the  possibility  of  such  a  danger 
is  shown. 

The  Post  Office  Department  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  use  the  maps 
for  running  down  fraudulent  land 
sales.  During  the  war,  the  War  Col- 
lege and  other  branches  of  the  War  De- 
partment used  them  In  the  selection  of 
camp  slt«s,  for  military  maneuvers 
and  for  other  strategic  purposes.  In- 
vestment companies  are  using  the  maps 
in  calculating  risks  Involving  land  val- 
ues, agricultural  occupation,  and  health 
conditions. 

Mr.  Whitney  has  often  been  asked  to 
place  a  monetary  value  upon  the  soil 
survey. 

••It  is  impossible,"  he  declares,  "to 
place  a  money  value  on  information  of 
this  kind,  but  if  I  had  a  farm  of  100 
acres  I  should  be  willing  to  pay  a  man 
who  has  the  experience  in  soils,  such  as 
our  soil-survey  men  have,  $100  to  visit 
my  farm  to  tell  me  what  the  soils  are, 
what  they  correspond  to  in  other  locali- 
ties, and  what  the  general  experience 
of  farmers  and  scientific  men  have  de- 
veloped as  to  the  best  cropping  sys- 
tem, the  best  treatment  and  the  best 
line  of  development  of  the  soils  on  my 
particular  farm.  It  is  easily  worth  a 
dollar  an  acre." 

That  is,  if  all  the  farmers  in  the 
United  States  believed  in  the  value  of 
soil  surveys  as  Milton  Whitney  believes 
in  them — he  ought  to  know — we  would 
have — at  a  dollar  an  acre — a  nice  little 
value  of  1640,000,000  on  the  suweys  of 
the  1,000,000  square  miles  already 
studied. 

Of  course,  though,  no  charge  is  made 
by  the  bureau  for  its  advice  to  farmers 
or  anyone  else  to  whom  its  knowledge 
or  Information  may  be  of  use.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  anxious  to  be  of  as 
wide  service  as  possible.  The  1,000,000 
square  miles  already  surveyed  repre- 
sent approximately  one-third  of  the 
United  States.  The  bureau  has  82  men 
engaged  in  Its  field  work,  and  91  sta- 
tioned at  the  main  oflElce  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


Since  his  appointment  as  chief  of 
the  bureau,  Mr.  Whitney  has  been 
closely  associated  with  all  its  achieve- 
ments. The  study  of  soils  is  not  only 
a  profession  with  him,  but  a  hobby.  At 
his  home  in  Washington  he  has  a  pri- 
vate laboratory  where  he  delights  to 
spend  his  odd  moments  conducting 
experiments. 

Mr.  Whitney  Is  a  native  of  Maryland, 
having  been  born  in  Baltimore,  August 
2,  1860.  He  was  appointed  assistant 
chemist  at  the  Connecticut  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  in  1883,  and 
served  as  superintendent  of  the  Experi- 
ment Farm,  North  Carolina  Eagaerl- 
ment  Station,  from  1886  to  1888.  In 
1891  he  was  appointed  soil  physicist  of 
the  Maryland  Experiment  Station, 
where  he  remained  until  selected  to 
head  the  Bureau  of  Soils  in  1894. 

The  Bureau  of  Soils,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, is  only  one  of  the  seventeen 
bureaus  that  go  to  make  up  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  all 
working  together,  each  using  informa- 
tion furnished  by  the  others  in  plan- 
ning and  suggesting  better  methods  in 
agriculture  for  the  benefit  of  the  farm- 
ers and  also  for  the  benefit  of  every 
other  citizen  of  the  United  States. 


Watch  the  Fruit  Tree  Agent 

EARL  ROGERS. 

When  winter  comes  we  farmers  can 
expect  to  have  regular  visits  from 
agents  of  every  sort.  Among  them  Is 
the  fruit  tree  agent.  There  are  all 
kinds  of  them,  but  this  is  one  of  the 
kinds  that  either  gives  such  satisfac- 
tory results  in  the  years  to  come  or 
gives  us  such  a  black  eye  In  ten  years 
that  It  pays  to  have  a  pretty  good  idea 
of  the  quality  of  the  man  who  sells  to 
you.  Let  me  tell  you  a  few  things 
about  fruit  tree  men,  that  may  save 
you  many  dollars,  and  what  is  far  more 
important,  save  the  years  wasted  in 
growing  a  worthless  tree. 

Agents  will  come  to  you  with  stories 
cf  wonderful  trees.  What  they  have  to 
sell  is  different  from  any  other  treee. 
Their  nursery  is  the  only  one  that  can 
supply  such  trees  at  any  price,  and 
their  price  is  about  that — any  price. 
1  know  of  agents  selling  raspberry 
plants  that  won't  freeze  down  in  win- 
ter. Some  are  hardier  than  others,  of 
course,  but  I  have  yet  to  see  one  that 
won't  be  affected  by  some  excessive 
cold  winter.  Don't  be  fooled  Into  pay- 
ing twice  a  regular  price  for  some- 
thing of  this  sort. 

Some  agents  have  been  offering  trees 
that  are  guaranteed  to  be  free  from 
scale  forever.  It  Is  certainly  true  that 
there  are  some  kinds  of  trees  that  are 
more  apt  to  be  affected  by  scale  than 
others,  but  this  is  merely  enough  dif- 
ference to  allow  one  tree  to  become  af- 
fected first  artd  others  later.  They  will 
all  get  it  in  time  If  the  scale  is  very 
thick.  It  is  true  that  a  cherry  tree  is 
not  so  apt  to  become  covered  with  the 
San  Jose  scale  as  a  peach,  plum  or 
apple,  but  they  will  get  it  after  the 
others  are  partly  covered  with  it.  Birds 
carry  it  from  tree  to  tree. 

Tree  agents  sometimes  offer  trees 
that  are  guaranteed  to  live.  That  is 
impossible,  of  course.  There  are  sea- 
sons when  almost  any  tree  will  live  and 
do  well.  There  are  other  seasons  when 
they  will  not,  and  the  kind  of  a  tree 
makes  little  difference.    But  these  trees 


are  guaranteed  to  live,  and  so  they 
must!  Suppose  one  dies.  Where  la 
the  agent?  Possibly  he  Is  not  in  your 
section  any  more,  or  possibly  he  can  be 
found.  What  will  you  do  about  it  If 
half  the  trees  die?  Get  after  the  agent 
and  he'll  say  that  you  didn't  plant  them 
right,  as  thousands  of  his  trees  have 
lived  all  right.  In  fact,  very  jikely 
yours  will  be  the  first  he  has  eve?  lost. 
We  all  have  to  take  the  chance  on  that 
dying  business.  Care  in  planting  will 
help,  but  even  that  will  not  always 
make  a  tree  live.  It's  hard  to  get 
ahead  of  nature  every  time,  although 
we  can  help  her  along  a  lot. 

I  know  of  agents  who  have  claimed 
their  apple  trees  were  worked  over  on 
mohalln  or  cherry  rpots.  Because  of 
this  they  were  very  hardy.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  it  Is  only  occasionally  that 
these  two  will  unite  and  make  growth 
possible.  Certainly  it  isn't  often  enough 
to  enable  a  nursery  to  offer  them 
wholesale. 

Go  slow  on  tree  buying.  It  is  better 
to  buy  of  a  local  man,  or  a  well  known 
house.  The  traveling  agent  may  pos- 
sibly buy  his  stuff  just  anywhere  that 
he  can  get  It  the  cheapest.  The  mat- 
ter of  utmost  importance — trueness  to 
name— matters  little  to  him.  All  trees 
look  alike  when  a  year  old,  and  ea^ 
pecially  to  a  farmer  who  sees  so  little 
of  different  varieties  that  he  is  unfa- 
miliar with  the  different  number  of 
buds  to  the  round,  and  so  on. 

In  some  cases  a  few  miles  in  your 
machine  will  get  you  to  a  first-class 
nursery.  They  will  charge  you  prices 
as  high  as  the  agent  asks,  probably,  but 
you  will  know  very  quickly  from  the 
looks  of  the  place  and  methods  of 
handling  the  trees  if  there  Is  care  used 
in  the  business.  If  things  look  right 
then  go  ahead  and  place  your  order. 
You'll  be  pretty  apt  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  trees,  because  you  have  seen  them, 
and  satisfied  in  ten  years  when  they 
come  into  bearing,  because  they  will 
be  true  to  name.  Ohio. 


Query  Answered 

MlMcible  Oil.— A  render  at  Fergus  Falls, 
Minn.,  writes  us  as  foMows  ancnt  the  arti- 
cle on  ".Modern  Oiohardlng"  in  our  Sept. 
ir>th  iBRue:  "It  waH  said  that  In  plantins 
apple  trees  they  should  be  dipped  in  a  weak 
misclble  oil  solution.  What  Is  that  for.  what 
is  mlHclble  oil  and  how  Is  It  prepared?' 

Mlscible  oil  is  a  "mixable  oil"— that 
is,  one  that  will  mix  with  water  and 
when  once  mixed  will  not  separate.  It 
is  an  insecticide  and  a  fungicide.  As 
an  insecticide  it  Is  a  contact  remedy, 
destroying  armored  Insects,  such  as 
San  Jose,  oyster  shell,  scurfy  and  oth- 
er scale  Insects,  pear  psylla  and  many 
forms  of  aphis.  As  a  fungicide  it  de- 
stroys apple  tree  canker,  collar  and 
root  rot.  Trees  can  be  dipped  in  a 
solution  of  mlscible  oil,  both  tops  and 
roots,  to  rid  them  of  the  diseases  and 
Insects  mentioned,  before  planting.  I 
alwavs  dip  trees  before  planting.  Mix 
1  gallon  of  the  mlscible  oil  with  16 
gallons  of  water  for  dipping. 

A.  N.  B. 


October  with  its  brilliant  colors  and 
the  tang  of  its  crisp  air,  is  the  month 
of  months  for  family  picnics.  But  what 
appetites!  One  wise  mother  starts  a 
real  dinner  in  her  flreless  cooker,  then 
her  husband  packs  It  and  the  children 
in  the  "Henry"  and  they  are  off. 


Many  perennials,  such  as  phlox  and 
larkspur,  may  be  divided  this  fall  and 
set  out  BO  that  there  will  be  more 
plants  next  spring. 
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Observe  Your  Com   Field  Closely 
at  Harvest 

A.  £.  GRANTHAM. 

It  Is  at  this  season  of  the  year  that 
the  shrewd  observer  can  find  many  les- 
sons In  looking  over  the  corn  fields. 
Just  as  the  corn  comes  into  ripening, 
or  when  It  Is  about  ripe,  a  man  will  be 
able  to  note  many  of  the  defects  of  the 
tillage  operations  of  the  season.  Not 
only  this,  but  the  grade  of  the  land 
and  the  variation  in  fertility  of  the 
soil  may  be  noted  in  different  parts  of 
the  field. 

If  the  crop  is  "fired,"  or,  in  other 
words,  the  lower  blades  have  turned 
dry  up  to  the  length  of  2  or  3  feet  of 
the  stalk  before  the  ear  has  matured 
it  indicates  that  the  plants  have  suf- 
fered  from  a  drought.     In  some  por- 
tions of  the  country  this  is  noticeable 
every  year.    This  season  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  writer  very  heavy  rains  followed 
close  upon  the  planting  season  and  con- 
tinued until  the  corn  was  3  or  4  inches 
high.    This  made  it  dlfflcnlt  to  free  the 
land  from  weeds,  and  more  than  that, 
it  had  the  effect  of  packing  down  the 
soil  to  such  an  extent  that  when  the 
dry  weather  came  on  later  the  crop  suf- 
fered from  drought.  It  seemed  that  the 
earlier  rains  so  packed  the  soil  that 
not  only  did  it  not  hold  the  moisture 
but  was  not  thoroughly  aerated.     This 
effect  was'ijartlcularly  noticeable  where 
the  corn  was  planted  on  land  that  was 
not  in   sod  the   previous  year.     More 
frequent  tillage  would  have  offset  this 
condition  to  some  extent.     The  lesson 
to  be  learned  here  is  that  corn  should 
be  planted  on  sod  land  wherever  possi- 
ble and  this  is  another  reason  for  crop 
rotation. 

The  appearance  of  the  corn  crop  at 
this  time  will  Indicate  also  something 
of  the  needs  of  the  land  for  certain 
elements  of   plant  food.     If  the   corn 
crop  is  well  developed  and  slow  in  rip- 
ening it  may  indicate  that  the  soil  was 
well  supplied  with  nitrogen  but  lacked 
the    mineral    elements    of    phosphoric 
acid  and  potash.     On  the  other  hand. 
If  the  stalks  have  not  reached  normal 
height  and  at  the  same  time  the  ripen- 
ing has  not  proceeded  as  it  should  It 
indicates  that  there  may  be  a  deficiency 
of  all  the  elements  of  plant  food.    Well 
fertilized  corn  ripens  normally.    That 
Is,  the  husks  of  the  ears  will  begin  to 
turn  brown  before  the  fodder  is  dry.  If 
the  husks  do  not  turn  dry  before  the 
blades  it  indicates  further  that  there 
is  a  lack  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
In  the  soil.     Of  course,  one  must  re- 
member that  different  varieties  of  corn 
vary  somewhat  in  this  respect. 

If  windstorms  have  been  prevalent 
since  the  corn  has  come  into  ear  it 
will  be  seen  that  many  fields  that  will 
not  produce  an  average  crop  of  grain 
have  blown  down  much  worse  than 
those  fields  where  the  crop  is  above  the 
average.  It  Is  a  mistaken  idea  to  think 
that  because  the  corn  plant  bears  a 
heavy  ear  it  will  be  blown  down  more 
easily  than  the  shorter,  less  well  de- 
veloped stalks.  From  the  experimental 
farm  In  Delaware  we  have  found  that 
the  check  plats,  or  those  plats  which 
do  not  receive  any  fertilizer,  are  more 
likely  to  be  blown  down  in  stormy 
weather  than  those  plats  receiving  nor- 
mal fertilizer.  The  reason  for  this  Is 
that  the  fertilized  land  enables  the 
plant  to  establish  a  stronger  root  sys- 


tem than  where  no  fertilizer  Is  used. 
The  writer  has  seen  plats  that  would 
not  yield  more  than  35  bushels  per 
acre  blown  down  badly,  while  on  ad- 
jacent plats  that  would  yield  75  bushels 
per  acre  the  plants  were  very  little 
damaged  by*  the  storm. 

If  the  corn  crop  does  not  mature 
gradually  it  indicates  that  the  land  Is 
deficient  In  plant  food  of  one  sort  or 
another,  or  that  too  late  a  variety  of 
corn  is  being  planted.  There  is  no 
question  that  fertilizers  hasten  ma- 
turity. In  many  parts  of  the  country 
the  cry  has  gone  up  among  farmers 
that  they  will  have  to  introduce  a  new 
variety  of  corn  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  crop  does  not  mature  properly. 
This  Is  especially  true  in  the  middle 
west.  The  chances  are  that  the  fault 
lies  in  the  land  rather  than  In  the 
variety  of  corn.  If  the  soil  has  become 
deficient  in  phosphoric  acid,  com  will 
not  mature  in  so  short  a  time. 

To  one  who  understands  develop- 
ment and  maturity  of  the  corn  plant 
many  valuable  points  may  be  learned 
by  closely  observing  the  crop  at  cutting 
time. 


garage.  In  view  of  this  fact,  as  well 
as  the  fact  that  storm  winds  usually 
come  from  the  north,  west  and  east,  it 
Is  well  to  be  sure  to  interpose  the  house 
between  the  high  winds  and  the  barn, 
rather  than  vice  versa;  for  it  Is  a  seri- 
ous enough  matter  to  lose  a  bam  with- 
out losing  the  house,  too,  through  fail- 
ure to  look  carefully  into  the  matter  of 
the  wind  before  building. 
Connecticut, 


A  Thought  to  the  Wind 

(Concluded  from  page  294) 

orchards  come  in  between  the  house 
and  the  farm  of  the  nearest  neighbor. 
Next,  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that 
the  barn  is  not  placed  to  the  north, 
northeast  or  northwest  of  the  dwelling; 
otherwise,  in  case  of  storm,  the  house 
would  be  in  a  direct  path  of  the  wind. 
In  case  the  barn  caught  fire  during  this 
time  the  dwelling  would  undoubtedly 
suffer  as  a  consequence. 

The  barn,  the  garage  and  the  out- 
buildings, therefore,  should  be  placed 
to  the  south  of  the  house,  or  as  nearly 
in  that  location  as  possible.  This  would 
be  the  ideal  location,  both  from  the 
health  and  fire  standpoints,  because 
strong  winds  from  the  south  are  very 
infrequent.  If  there  is  any  air  blowing 
from  the  south  at  all  it  is  usually  a 
very  mild  breeze,  which,  if  the  barn 
Is  placed  a  sensible  distance  from  the 
house,  could  hardly  be  dangerous  or 
objectionable.  Having  the  dwelling  so 
that  It  is  directly  in  the  path  of  the 
wind  which  sweeps  over  the  barn  is  as 
unhealthy  as  it  is  dangerous.  By  put- 
ting the  house  to  the  north  of  the  barn, 
therefore,  the  unpleasant  and  un- 
healthy odors  of  the  barn  and  the  dan- 
ger of  exposure  in  case  the  barn  takes 
fire  are  successfully  avoided. 

In  the  South  barns  are  usually  built 
at  comparatively  safe  distances  from 
the  houses,  mainly  because  of  the  com- 
parative rarity  of  the  population  and 
the  climate.  Where  the  weather  does 
not  become  bitter  cold  the  farmer  does 
not  mind  walking  500  feet  to  the  barn, 
but  in  the  North  where  the  population 
is  denser,  land  more  valuable  and 
weather  more  severe,  the  farmer  does 
not  build  the  bam  further  from  the 
dwelling  than  he  can  help.  As  a  con- 
sequence it  Is  even  more  Important  to 
take  the  wind  Into  consideration  in  the 
North,  because,  where  barn  and  house 
are  very  nearly  communicating,  failure 
to  do  so  may  entail  the  loss  of  the 
house  when  the  barn  bums. 

The  danger  of  losing  the  bam  by  rea- 
son of  fire  in  the  dwelling,  however,  is 
negligible  in  comparison,  because,  as  I 
have  said,  a  bam  is  a  greater  natural 
fire  hazard.     The  same  applies  Xo  the 


Dover  Root  Mealy  Bug  (Pseudo- 
cocus  Trifolii) 

H.  A.  S. 

Last  year  the  clover  in  one  of  our 
fields  wilted  in  spots.  Some  plants 
died,  while  others  simply  lost  energy 
and  stopped  growing.  The  trouble  was 
at  its  worst  during  a  dry  period  early 
In  August.  When  the  rain  came  many 
of  the  stricken  plants  recovered  and 
some  of  them  produced  a  scanty  yield 
of  seed.  Digging  down  to  find  the 
cause  we  discovered  thousands  of  tiny 
mealy  bugs  on  the  roots  sucking  the 
life  juices  out  of  the  clover. 

We  plowed  the  field  after  taking  the 
seed  crop  off  and  seeded  k  with  rye 
for  winter  pasture  for  hogs.  Last 
spring  we  turned  the  rye  under  and 
planted  the  field  with  com  and  now 
we  have  a  fair  prospect  for  a  good 
crop.  This  treatment  will  rid  the  land 
of  clover  root  mealy  bugs  because  they 
cannot  feed  on  either  rye  or  corn,  and 
they  do  not  migrate  over  into  the  next 
field  like  some  other  insect  pests. 

The  underground  root-feeding  clover 
mealy  bug  is  a  very  small  reddish 
brown  soft  bug  with  a  tiny  sap-sucking 
beak.  Its  length  of  body  is  less  thaa 
one  tenth  of  an  inch.  It  works  its  pro- 
boscis into  a  clover  root  and  sucks  the 
sap.  The  younger  bugs  also  feed  in  the 
same  way  on  clover  stems  and  leaves. 
Infested  clover  plants  usually  appear 
somewhat  wilted;  occasionally  they  are 
killed  by  these  mealy  bug  root  suckers, 
especially  during  a  dry  time. 

Like  corn  root  lice,  these  insects  are 
somewhat  protected  by  ants;  but  in 
this  case  they  are  yellow  ants  that 
carry  the  mealy  bugs  and  their  eggs 
down  among  the  clover  roots.  The 
mealy  bugs  are  not  dependent  upon  the 
ants.  It  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  lopsided 
partnership  In  which  the  labor  is  un- 
equally assessed  and  the  benefits  un- 
certain. 

There  are  summer  mealy  bug  fe- 
males, and  winter  females;  all  seem  to 
be  endowed  with  wonderful  fecundity. 
Under  the  microscope  one  breeder  bug 
has  been  observed  to  lay  200  eggs;  oth- 
er investigators  report  even  greater 
records.  The  length  of  life  from  egg  to 
mature  mealy  bug  is  about  six  or  seven 
weeks.  When  about  half  grown  the 
male  spins  a  cocoon  in  a  protected  part 
of  the  stems  of  the  clover  plant,  from 
which  he  emerges  in  about  a  week  with 
wings.  Females  and  males  apparently 
live  together  above  ground  on  the  clo- 
ver stems  and  leaves  during  part  of 
their  existence.  During  this  period  the 
young  plant  juice  suckers  attach  them- 
selves to  the  under  side  of  clover 
leaves  in  great  numbers.  With  bugs 
in  different  stages  of  development  suck- 
ing its  life  juices  from  root,  stem  and 
leaf,  the  clover  plant  soon  droops  and 
dies.  Rotation  of  crops  is  the  pre- 
ventive for  the  clover  root  mealy  bug. 
There  is  no  remedy. 
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Using  Rye  on  Your  Farm  ? 

(Concluded  from  page  294) 

land  is  not  too  weedy,  the  seeding  may 
be  made  with  a  sharp  single  disk  wheat 
drill  without  other  preparation.  Should 
the  land  be  weedy,  it  is  best  to  run  over 
It  with  a  double-action  cutaway  harrow 
and   follow  with   the   drill.     In   some 
cases  it  is  desirable  to  broadcast  the 
seed  before  the  disking,  which  will  cov- 
er   the    seed    sufficiently.      The    great 
value  of  rye  as  a  cover  crop  is  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  prepare  the  soil  so 
thoroughly    as    for    other    fall    grain. 
Any  land  that  is  likely  to  lie  bare  dur- 
ing the  winter  may  be  seeded  to  rye. 
The    writer    has    successfully    seeded 
wheat  stubble  land  to  rye  by  using  a 
disk  wheat  drill  when  the  soil  was  mel- 
low.   The  rye  was  seeded  in  the  wheat 
stubble   without   previous   plowing   or 
disking.     However,  it  is   advisable  to 
put  the  soil  in  a  good  state  of  tilth  if 
the  rye  is  to  be  cut  for  the  grain.    It 
will  pay  under  most  conditions  to  ap- 
ply at  the  time  of  seeding  the  rye,  from 
150  to   200  pounds  of  acid  phosphate 
per  acre.     The  phosphoric  acid  devel- 
ops a  strong  root  system  and  promotes 
greater    tillering    of    the    plant    and 
should   not   be   omitted   on   lands   in- 
clined to  be  thin. 

The  usual  rate  of  seeding  is  from  4 
to  6  pecks  per  acre.  If  sown  late  the 
latter  quantity  is  more  desirable.  There 
are  now  several  varieties  of  rye  on  the 
market,  among  which  the  Abruazi  is 
especially  desirable  for  the  more  south- 
em  sections,  while  the  Rosen  is  pre- 
ferred farther  north. 

Rye  makes  an  excellent  nurse  crop 
for  timothy  and  clover,  as  the  sun  gets 
into  the  standing  rye  more  readily 
than  it  does  in  wheat  or  oats. 

As  a  utility  farm  crop  rye  is  unsur- 
passed, as  it  fills  the  need  of  a  cover 
crop,  pasture  and  for  soil  improvement. 
During  the  past  few  years  rye  has  been 
grown  more  extensively  than  usual. 
partly  on  account  of  the  price  and 
partly  because  it  is  coming  into  more 
general  use  to  meet  emergencies  as  a 
pasture  crop  and  soil  improvement. 


after  a  careful  cleaning,  should  be 
packed  with  hard  grease  and  replaced. 
Drills  in  which  lime  or  fertilizer  are 
used  must  be  carefully  cleaned,  kero- 
sene oil  being  liberally  applied  to  all 
parts  exposed  to  the  fertilizer.  Binder 
canvasses  should  be  hung  up  by  wire 
to  prevent  damage  from  mice. 

Liberal  use  of  paint  is  the  next  step 
in  keeping  machinery  in  the  best  con- 
dition. Of  course,  all  parts  must  be 
freed  from  dirt  and  grease.  Then 
paint  the  wood  with  a  good  grade  of 
paint  pigment  mixed  with  linseed  oil. 
All  metal  parts,  except  those  greased, 
must  be  well  covered  with  the  best 
metal  paint:  this  applies  especially  to 
steel  parts. 

When    the    cleaning,    greasing    and 
painting  is  being  done,  one  can  also 
make   note   of   each   broken   or   worn 
part  that  needs  to  be  replaced.    These 
can  be  secured  during  the  winter  and 
when   the   spring    and   summer    work 
calls  for  the  various  implements,  they 
will  be  ready   for   duty.     How   much 
more  satisfactory  than  to  be  compelled 
to  sacrifice  a  day  or  more  for  repairing 
at  a  time  when  the  machine  Is  needed 
most.     Any  farmer  who  has  followed 
the  above  suggestions  will  gladly  af- 
firm that   dollars  are   thus   saved   on 
each  and  every  implement.    Try  it  and 
you  will  heartily  agree. 


near  the  freezing  point  as  possible. 
Windows  or  ventilators  should  be 
watched  carefully  so  as  to  keep  a  mod- 
erate and  even  temperature,  and  to  al- 
low plenty  of  ventilation,  the  best  time 
to  ventilate  being  when  the  outside 
temperature  is  just  about  freezing,  or 
at  night  during  warm  weather.  No 
vegetable  will  keep  indefinitely.  The 
vegetables  should  be  sorted  over  care- 
fully every  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  the 
ones  which  shows  signs  of  deteriorat- 
ing being  used  first. 


Combating  Field  Mice 
Poisoned   grain,   which   can  be   pur- 
chased already  prepared  or  which  can  i^^^^^   ^  ^^^   preservatives   of   this 
be  made  by  the  farmer  or  orchardist.  ^.^.^^  mtprf^re  to  a  greater  or  less 


ment  a  number  of  years  ago  with 
twelve  young  men  who  were  fed 
rations  containing  borax  and  benzoic 
acid  over  a  long  period.  Dr.  Wiley,  in 
a  recent  letter  to  us,  said,  with  refers 
ence  to  the  results  of  these  experi. 
ments:  "Some  of  the  young  men  could 
tolerate  these  chemicals  for  a  consider, 
able  period  of  time,  but  finally  very 
well  marked  symptoms  of  disorder 
were  developed  in  all." 

Pearl  MacDonald,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  Home  Economics  Extension  Ser^ 
vice,  Department  of  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension,  Pennsylvania,  says  In  a  recent 
bulletin  on  the  subject  of  preservation 
of  fruit  and  vegetables:  "It  is  believed 


Protect  Your  Machinery  Investment 

How  many  farmers  would  leave  $25, 
150  and  even  $100  in  bills  out  in  the 
open  during  an  entire  winter?    Sounds 
absurd,  but  scores  of  such  bills,  in  their 
equivalent    of    farm    implements    are 
left  in  the  shelter  of  the  broad  skies  all 
the  year.    Few  farmers  who  follow  this 
practice  do  so  with  a  realization  of  the 
great  loss  they  are  sustaining  on  the 
money  invested.    A  hundred  dollar  ma- 
chine left  out  of  shelter  over  winter, 
means  a  loss  of  from  five  to  fifteen  dol- 
lars.    At  this  rate  it  is  quite  evident 
that  a  machinery  shed  would  be  paid 
for  in  two  or  three  years,  even  at  pres- 
ent building  costs. 

A  suitable  shelter  having  been  pro- 
vided, it  is  essential  to  store  the  imple- 
ments  properly.     If   the    shed   has    a 
dirt   floor,   keep   the   machinery    from 
resting  directly  on  the  ground.     Place 
a  board  at  least  under  all  supporting 
parts.     In  order  to  prevent  rust,  thor- 
oughly   cover    every    polished   surface, 
such  as  plow  shares,  mold  boards,  cul- 
tivator shovels,  mower  knives  and  the 
like  with  common  axle  grease.    All  ad- 
justing screws  and  nuts  should  be  thor- 
oughly   oiled    with    ordinary    machine 
oil.       Every  wheel   hub  and   bearing. 


Obey  Storage  Rules 

Vegetables  which  may  be  stored  dur- 
ing the  winter  for  home  use  include 
beets,  cabbage,  carrots,  celery,  horse- 
radish, leeks,  potatoes  and  all  of  the 
root  crops.  In  the  storage  of  these 
crops  the  following  general  principles 
must  be  observed: 

1.  Vegetables  should  not  be  Immature 

or  too  old. 

2.  Handle  every  specimen  with  care. 
Decay  usually  starts  where  the  vegeta- 
bles have  been  bruised. 

3.  If  the  tender  vegetables  are  ex- 
posed to  frost  before  they  reach  stor- 
age, they  are  not  likely  to  keep  well. 

4.  Even  the  hardy  vegetables,  such  as 
beets,  cabbage,  turnips  and  celery,  may 
be  injured  by  freezing  before  they  are 

stored. 

5.  A  fairly  constant  temperature  and 
ventilation  are  essential  for  all  vegetar 
bles,  but  some  require  a  moist,  cool 
temperature  while  others  require  a  dry 
atmosphere  and  a  higher  temperature. 
Accordingly,  if  space  permits,  all  vege- 
tables should  not  be  stored  in  the  same 

place. 

Crops,  such  as  root  crops  and  cab- 
bage, or  those  crops  which  will  stand  a 
moderate  amount  of  freezing,  may  best 
be  stored  in  the  outside  pit,  a  narrow 
trench  about  a  foot  deep,  lined  either 
with  burlap  bags,  dried  grass  or  straw. 
After  all  produce  to  be  stored  is  packed 
away  in  this  pit,  it  is  covered  with  a 
thin  layer  of  earth  to  keep  away  sud- 
den changes  of  weather  and  the  mound 
is  further  protected  against  rain.     As 
the  weather  gets  colder,  more  earth  is 
heaped  on  the  mound  to  prevent  the 
contents  from  freezing.     The  principle 
of  the'  outdoor  pit  is  that  of  allowing 
the  produce  to  get  thoroughly  chilled, 
and  then  covered  up  permanently.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  insure  good  ventila- 
tion of  the  crops  during  the  chilling 

process. 

When  a  cool  cellar  is  available  in  the 
house,  vegetables  can  well  be  stored 
here.     Keep  the  temperature  down  as 


can  be  used  to  advantage,  according  to 
the  Minnesota  College  of  Agriculture, 
in  controlling  field  mice.    One  ounce  of 
sulphate  of  strychnine  should  be  dis- 
solved in  one  quart  of  boiling  water. 
Add   an   equal   quantity  of  any  sugar 
syrup  and  a  little  oil  of  anise  to  make 
it  still  more  attractive.    This  quantity 
of  poison  Is  sufficient  to  treat  one-half 
bushel  of  wheat  or  corn,  which  should 
be  soaked  in  the  liquid  for  about  24 
hours    and    distributed    in    localities 
where  mice  abound  in  large  numbers. 
The  poison  can  be  kept  from  animals 
and  birds  by  placing  it  under  pieces  of 
board  or  in  tiles  or  old  tin  cans.     It 
should  be  used  in  the  fall  as  well  as  in 
the  spring  as  a  means  of  destroying 
the  mice.    It  will  not  afford  permanent 
exemption   from  attacks  of  the  pests, 
for   mice   from   nearby  localities  may 
later  work  in  the  treated  area,  but  It 
will  aid  materially  in  keeping  them  un- 
der control. 

An  application  of  thick  whitewash 
is  very  effective  against  mice  in  nurs- 
eries.      Bluestone   solution   should  be 
added    until    the    whitewash    Is    quite 
blue,  the  mixture  being  applied  liberal- 
ly with  a  brush,  late  In  the  fall,  close 
to  the  ground  and  up  the  trunks  some 
distance.     The  treatment  should  be  re- 
peated If  possible  on  some  warm  day 
in  winter.    A  spray  pump  with  a  nozzle 
adapted  for  whitewash  could  be  used  In 
place  of  a  brush. 


character  interfere  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  with  digestion."  She  then  ex. 
plains  why  such  preservatives  are  par. 
ticularly  injurious  to  children  and  to 
invalids. 

When  authorities  agree  that  chemi. 
cal  preservatives  are  never  beneficial, 
and  that  It  Is  only  a  question  ^f  how 
injurious  they  are,  the  only  course  that 
Is  perfectly  safe  is  to  avoid  their  use 
^tirely.    A  canning  powder,  to  be  ef- 
fective and  kill  the  bacteria  which  may 
be  present,  must  necessarily  be  a  dis- 
infectant or  poison  of  some  kind.    Cer- 
tainly the  human  stomach  Is  no  place 
for  such  chemicals.    Fortunately  their 
use  Is  entirely  unnecessary  under  any 
circumstances,  as  modern  methods  ac- 
complish perfect  results  without  out- 
side aid. 


Canning  Compounds 
The    United    SUtes    Department    of 
Agriculture    In    warning    housewives 
against  the  use  of  preservative  or  can- 
ning compounds  in  home  canning  says: 
"Their  use  encourages  careless  and  un- 
cleanly work  and  in  large  amounts  they 
may  have  serious  effects  upon   diges- 
tion and  health.     It  Is  entirely  practl- 
cable  to  put  up  fruits  and  vegetables 
so  that  they  will  keep  Indefinitely  by 
processing    the    products    with    heat. 
There  Is  no  reason  for  risk  by  the  use 
of  canning  powders. 

"Boric  or  salicylic  acid  is  the  basis 
of   most    canning   compounds    on    the 
market  today.     The  directions  on  the 
packages  usually  call  for  one  teaspoon 
of  the  compound  to  each  quart  of  fruit 
or  vegetable.    The  use  of  boric  or  sali- 
cylic acid,  since  they  may  be  harmful 
to  health,  is  regarded  as  a  violation  of 
the  federal  food  and  drugs  act.     The 
laws  of  many  states  also  prohibit  the 
sale  of  foods  containing  these  chemi- 
cals." 

Many  of  our  readers  will  remember 
the  experiments  which  Doctor  Harvey 
W.  Wiley,  the  eminent  pure  food 
authority,   conducted   for   the   govern- 


To  Make  Pennsylvania  the  Leading 
Potato  State 
That  it  Is  possible  for  Pennsylvania 
to  stand  first  in  potato  acreage,  yield 
per  acre  and  produce  more  potatoes 
than  any  other  state.  Is  the  belief  of 
Professor  B.  L.  Nixon,  extension  plant 
pathologist  at  the  Pennsylvania  SUte 
College,  provided  methods  of  certain 
growers  in  Lehigh  county  are  followed 
generally  throughout  the  state.  The 
banner  crops  of  this  county  for  this 
season  are  the  results  of  modern  cul- 
tural methods  and  recently  drew  a  dele- 
gation of  farmers  from  all  parts  of  the 
state  to  see  at  first  hand  j«8t  what 
proper  seed  selection,  fertilization  an* 
spraying  will  do  In  the  way  of  produc- 
ing far  greater  than  average  yields. 

In  spite  of  the  late  blight  that  will 
tend  to  lower  the  state  potato  yield  by 
millions  of  bushels,  Lehigh  county  thif 
year  will  have  a  crop  of  3,000,000  bush- 
els.   The  growers  there  make  potatoes 
their  money  crop  and  of  recent  year* 
have  been  brought  to  see  the  necessity 
of   adopting   recommendations   offered 
by  the  State  College  agricultural  spe- 
cialists.     Those  growers  who  sprayed 
their    potatoes   regularly   through   the 
season   now    see   the   wisdom   of   this 
procedure  through  their  increased  and 
clean  yields.     Seventy-five  representa- 
tive potato  growers  from  fourteen  coun- 
ties spent  a  day  visiting  typical  Lehigh 
farms  and  under  the  guidance  of  Pro- 
fessor Nixon,  who  organized  the  trip, 
they  absorbed  a  valuable  lesson  which 
they  are  spreading  to  other  growers  In 
their  respective  communities. 

According  to  Professor  Nixon,  one  of 
the  prime  factors  in  making  Pennsyl- 
vania the  leading  potato  state,  Is  the 
manner  in  which  hundreds  of  boys  In 
potato  clubs  are  taking  to  scientific 
methods  in  raising  this  crop. 
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The  Fur  Situation  an  Opportunity 
Farming  of  wild  fur-bearing  animals 
and  the  establishment  of  large  sanctu- 
ary tracts  is  urged  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  the  only 
sure  meang  of  preserving  the  fur  sup- 
ply, which  is  being  diminished  to  the 
vanishing  point.  Muskrats.  skunks, 
foxes  and  minks  are  among  the  ani- 
mals which  can  be  successfully  bred  In 
captivity  or  under  conditions  of  seml- 
domesticatlon. 

Decrease  in  the  supply  of  fur-bearing 
animals  in  the  United  States,  coupled 
with  a  vastly  increased  demand,  leads 
the  department  to  urge  domestication 
of  the  animals  and  the  establishment 
of  preserves  where  they  may  be  safe 
from  molestation. 

Unless  fur-bearing  animals  are  rigid- 
ly conserved,  the  Biological  Survey  de- 
clares In  Department  Circular  135,  the 
time  is  not  far  away  when  many  of  the 
more  valuable  species  will  be  extermi- 
nated and  furs  will  be  worn  only  by 
the  very  rich.  This  fact  is  said  to  be 
recognized  by  the  fur  trade  generally, 
and  by  individuals  who  have  made  a 
Btudy  of  the  subject. 

Directly  or  indirectly  fur  contributes 
to  'the  support  or  comfort  of  a  large 
part  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States.  We  import  as  much  fur  as  we 
produce.  In  other  words,  we  could  sell 
at  home  twice  as  much  fur  as  we  are 
now  producing,  in  addition  to  the  for- 
eign demand. 

Since  1914,  the  center  of  the  fur 
trade  has  been  transferred  to  the  Unit- 
ed States.  The  greatest  fur  sales  in 
history  are  now  being  held  here,  and 
all  branches  of  fur  dressing,  dyeing  and 
manufacturing  ara  being  successfully 
carried  on  by  American  enterprise. 

Most  of  the  fur  goods  produced  in 
America  are  manufactured  in  Or  near 
New  York  City,  where  in  1918  there 
were  about  60  dressing  and  dyeing 
plants,  500  dealers,  1200  manufactur- 
ers, 18,000  operatives  and  an  invest- 
ment estimated  at  between  |200,000,- 
000  and  $300,000,000. 

Values  of  skins  have  risen  to  heights 
that  have  surprised  even  those  on  the 
Inside,  and  skins  that  formerly  had  lit- 
tle or  no  value  as  fur  became  popular 
under  various   trade  names.     A   com- 
parison of  the  highest  prices  paid  at 
the  October  sales  in  St.  Louis  in  1915 
with  those  in  1919,  Illustrates  the  In- 
crease In  fur  values.    Beaver  advanced 
In  these  four  years  from  |17  to  138.50; 
otter  from  |14  to  $101;  muskrat  from 
36 Vi  cents  to  15.10;  red  fox  from  $15.20 
to    $64;    fisher    from    $25.50    to    $205; 
skunk   from    $3.36   to   $10.60;    marten 
from  $15.20  to  $145.    The  crest  of  the 
rising  wave  of  fur  values  was  reached 
at  the  auction  sales  of  February  and 
March,     1920,     when     weasel    brought 
$4.10;    muskrat,  $7.50;    skunk,  $12.25; 
raccoon,  $30;   lynx,  $66;   red  fox,  $71; 
mink.  $75;   otter,  $105;   marten,  $201; 
and  fisher.  $365.     The  fur  market  has 
been  greatly  depressed  recently,  but  Its 
recovery  to  normal  demand  and  prices 
in  the  near  future  Is  anticipated. 

The  Biological  Survey  cites  the  case 
of  one  man  who  bought  a  mink-lined 
coat  complete  in  1913  for  $500;  after 
wearing  the  coat  two  years  he  sold  the 
lining  for  $1000  and  replaced  It  with 
nutria  at  a  cost  of  $150;  In  1917  he 
sold  the  nutria  lining  for  $250  and  put 
in  a  muskrat  lining  at  a  cost  of  $55; 


in  1919  he  sold  the  muskrat  lining  for 
$300  and  still  has  the  shell  of  the  coat 
and  a  clear  profit  of  $845.  Two  boys 
near  Ottawa,  111.,  sold  $1000  worth  of 
muskrat,  skunk  and  mink  skins  during 
the  winter  of  1919-20.  Alaskan  trap- 
pers in  1918  sold  furs  valued  at  $1,363,- 
600.  Skunk  skins  are  estimated  to  have 
brought  $1,00,000  to  New  York  State 
trappers  in  a  single  year. 

A  fact  not  generally  known  is  that 
the  United  States  Government  realizes 
millions  of  dollars  annually  from  Its 
fur  industry.  The  sealskins  taken  on 
the  Pribllof  Islands  by  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  in  1919,  to  the  number  of 
27,821,  were  worth  nearly  $4,000,000. 
From  these  Islands,  the  same  year  the 
government  harvested  938  blue  foxes, 
with  pelts  worth  $165,000.  The  skins 
of  bears,  bobcats,  coyotes,  mountain 
lions  and  timber  wolves  killed  by 
predatory  animal  hunters  of  the  Bio- 
logical Survey  in  1918  and  1919  brought 
nearly  $160,000. 

In  the  resultant  stimulation  of  the 
fur  garment  trade  the  department  fore- 
sees an  Intensified  pressure  on  fur- 
bearing  animals,  which  have  been  rap- 
idly decreasing  in  number  as  a  result 
of  excessive  trapping,  clearing  of  for- 
ests and  draining  of  marshes.  Already 
beavers  and  martens  have  been  ex- 
terminated over  a  large  part  of  the 
country.  Even  in  Alaska  trappers  have 
had  a  close  sea&on  of  several  years  de- 
clared for  the  protection  of  beavers. 

Reports  from  raw  fur  buyers  indi- 
cate that  fur-bearing  animals  have  de- 
creased approximately  50  per  cent,  dur- 
ing the  last  decade.  A  raw  fur  buyer 
in  Boston  declared  that  the  muskrat 
supply  of  1918-19  was  50  per  cent, 
short  of  normal,  and  the  following  win- 
ter had  decreased  another  50  per  cent. 
In  1917  Wisconsin  trappers  took  800,- 
000  muskrats;  in  1918  less  than  300,000 


valueless  are  now  worth  from  $30  to 
$40  an  acre  for  muskrat  culture. 

Experiments  In  propagating  fur  ani- 
mals in  confinement  have  been  tried 
with  varying  results.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  already  determined 
that  silver  foxes,  black  foxes,  blue 
foxes,  skunks,  and  muskrats  can  be 
farmed  profitably  under  suitable  con- 
ditions. The  department  calls  the  at- 
tention of  farmers  to  the  desirability 
of  keeping  poachers  oft  their  forest 
lands  and  encouraging  fur-bearing  ani- 
mals by  preserving  hollow  trees  and 
by  substituting  animal-proof  chicken 
yards  for  the  gun*and  trap  in  protect- 
ing their  poultry. 


Harvest  Carefully  —  Save  Winter 
Spoilage 
Proper  harvesting  is  the  most  Im- 
portant factor  In  preserving  the  keep- 
ing qualities  of  storage  fruit,  accord- 
ing to  the  New  Jersey  State  College  of 
Agriculture.  Picking  when  underripe, 
or  allowing  to  hang  too  long  are  equal- 
ly wrong.  The  seeds  should  be  black 
and  the  stem  should  separate  easily 
from  the  spur,  before  picking  is  com- 
menced. If  the  color  is  subnormal,  it 
is  sometimes  policy  to  let  the  fruit 
hang   for    a   few   days,   since   lack   of 


color    Is  as   damaging   as    some   over- 
ripeness.  Careful  handling  is  essential. 
Bruises  either  rot  or  dry  out  In  stor- 
age, injuring  the  fruit  in  either  case. 
Picking  should  be  done  in  burlap-lined 
baskets,  or  bags,  and  the  fruit  should 
be    handled    as    little    as    possible    be- 
tween the  tree  and  the  storage  package. 
If  picking  is  done  in  bags,  not  more 
than  three-fourths  of  a  bushel  should 
be  allowed  to  accumulate  at  a  time,  as 
it  is  impossible  to  handle  a  fuller  bag 
without  bruising  the  fruit  on  the  lad- 
der and  limbs.       All  sharp  edges  on 
crates,    chutes    or    grading    machines 
should  be  rounded  off  so  as  not  to  cut 
the  fruit.     Wherever  the  apples  move 
rapidly  or  fall,  padding  should  be  pro- 
vided.    Fruit   should   be  moved   from 
the  tree  to  the  storage  as  quickly  as 
possible.    The  keeping  quality  is  much 
shortened  if  fruit  is  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  orchard  or  shed  after  picking. 
The   old    policy   of   sweating   fruit    in 
piles  under  the  tree  has  no  scientific 
foundation,  except  as  a  means  of  ripen- 
ing fruit  quickly. 


"Next  year  I'll  do  that  differently," 
says  the  home  gardener  from  the 
depths  of  his  1920  experience.  Why 
not  write  those  points  down  now  to 
have  handy  for  next  spring? 


and  in  1919  only  150,000. 

The  department  urges  stringent  uni- 
form state  laws  and  close  seasons  over 
periods  of  years  for  the  protection  of 
species,  but  it  believes  that  still  further 
measures  are  necessary  to  preserve  fur- 
bearing  animals.  ^ 
Department  Circular  135  asserts  that 
a  greatly  increased  production  can  be 
made  possible  only  by  domesticating 
the  animals,  just  as  live  stock  are  now 
raised,  and  by  establishing  preserves 
for  them  where  they  will  be  safe  from 
molestation.  Protected  areas  stocked 
with  the  best  fur  animals  that  can  be 
found  will  become  centers  from  which 
choice  breeding  stock  can  be  obtained 
for  establishing  other  preserves  and 
for  private  use. 

Wild  creatures  soon  learn  where  they 
are  safe  from  molestation.  Wild  water 
fowl  In  city 'parks  swarm  around  visi- 
tors who  feed  them  as  if  they  were 
domesticated.  ^Vardens  in  Jasper 
Park,  Alberta,  say  that  as  soon  as  the 
hunting  season  approaches  many  wild 
animals  take  refuge  in  the  park. 

Muskrat  farming  is  a  profitable  In- 
dustry in  Maryland.  Marsh  owners  in 
Dorchester  county  harvest  from  100,000 
to  125,000  muskrat  skins  a  year.  There 
Is  a  market  for  the  meat  as  well  as  for 
the  fur.  A  single  Baltimore  firm  han- 
dles 25,000  to  30.000  muskrat  carcasses 
a  year  and  is  unable  to  supply  the  de- 
mand at  that.  One  Maryland  hotel  has 
them  on  the  bill  of  fare  as  "marsh  rab- 
bit."      Marshes  that  were  considered 
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Read  Hanes  Guarantee : 

"We  guarantee  Hants  Underwear  absolute' 
ly — every  thread,  stitch  and  button.  We 
guarantee  to  return  your  money  or  give 
you  a   Dew  garment  li  any  seam  breaks 
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Underweiar 

«|  JANES"  underwear 
JTT.  for  men  has  been 
standard  for  years!  Be- 
yond any  question  it  is 
the  best  value  in  actual 
quality,  comfort  and 
service  ever  sold  at  the 
price  I  The  "Hanes" 
guarantee  is  your  assur- 
ance of  absolute  satis- 
faction.   Read  it! 

Examine  "Hanes" 
critically.  You  never 
saw — or  bought — such 
real  and  true  underwear 
service. 

"Hanma"  im  made  in  heavy  and 
medium  weight  Union  Suits  and 
heavy  weight  Shirta  and  Drawers. 

This  year  we  present  the  new 
yellow  label  medium  weight,  silk 
trimmed  Union  Suit,  made  of  full 
combed  yam  particularly  for  men 
who  prefer  a  medium  weight 
union  suit. 

Hanes  Union  Suits 
for  boys 

They  duplicate  the  men't  Union 
Suit*  in  all  important  features — 
with  added  cosy  Heeciness.  Made 
in  sizes  20  to  34,  covering  ages 
from  2  to  16  years.  Two  to  four 
year  old  sizes  have  drop  teat. 
Irour  desirable  colors. 

Inspect  "Hanes"  under- 
wear at  your  dealer's.  If 
be  cannot  supply  you, 
write     us     immediately. 


. 


P.  H.  Hanes  Kaitting  Co. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
New  York  Office:    366  Broadway 

Next  Summer-Youll  want  to  wear  "Hanes"  Nainsook  Union  Suits 
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Packing  Eggs  to  Prevent  Breakage 

Tremendous  losses  occur  annually, 
due  to  the  breakage  of  eggs  on  their 
way  to  market  Much  of  this  loss  can 
he  prevented  if  the  eggs  are  packed 
more  carefully  before  they  are  shipped. 
If  the  poultry  man  uses  a  second- 
band  case,  it  is  necessary  to  renail  it, 
no  matter  how  good  and  sound  It  may 
appear.  Any  loose  pieces  should  be 
made  solid  and  the  bottom  securely 
nailed.  By  the  driving  of  a  few  nails 
the  crate  is  put  in  perfect  condition.. 

After  the  crate  is  ready  the  fillers 
should  be  inspected,  and  only  good  stiff 
fillers  used,  with  sufficient  packing  at 
bottom,  top  and  between  layers  of  eggs 
to  prevent  jarring  and  breaking.  The 
best  materials  to  use  in  packing  eggs 
are  especially  prepared  excelsior  pads, 
which  consist  of  sheets  of  excelsior 
about  one-half  inch  thick  wrapped  in 
thin  paper  which  holds  the  excelsior  in 
place,  and  makes  it  an  efficient  pack- 
ing material. 

The  Poultry  Department  of  the  New 
Jersey    Agricultural    Elxperiment    Sta- 
tion has  tried  the  following  method  of 
packing  market  eggs  with  such  good 
results  that   it  can  be  highly  recom- 
mended.   First,  place  an  excelsior  pad 
in  the  bottom  of  each  compartment  of 
the  crate.    Directly  upon  this  pad  place 
a  filler  and  fill  with  eggs  as  usual,  pack- 
ing the  eggs  with  the  small  end  down. 
If  no  flat  is  placed  over  the  pads,  the 
eggs  will  bed  themselves  in  the  excel- 
sior   and    ride    safely.     Three   layers 
•  should  be  packed  as  usual,  alternately 
flat  and  filler,  with  an  excelsior  pad  In- 
stead of  a  flat  on  top  of  the  third  layer. 
Continue  to  flll  the  crate,  using  filler, 
flat  and  filler.    On  the  top  use  an^  ex- 
celsior pad  with  no  fiat.    This  method 
leaves  only  one  layer,  the  second  from 
the  bottom,  without  a  cushion  directly 
above  and  below  it  and  holds  the  con- 
tents firmly  in  place. 

Nail  the  cover  at  the  ends.  Never 
nail  an  egg  case  cover  in  the  center. 
Pack  so  that  when  the  cover  is  nailed 
down  at  the  ends  there  will  be  a  bulge 
in  the  center.  This  means  pressure 
enough  to  hold  the  contents  from  jar- 
ring and  breaking.  It  means  a  natural 
cushioning  of  the  eggs  in  the  excelsior 
with  which  they  come  in  contact,  thus 
giving  the  entire  contents  a  springi- 
ness which  insures  safe  transportation. 


o'clock.  This  plan  seemed  to  be  the 
most  convenient  both  as  to  time  of 
lighting  and  methods  of  feeding.  While 
some  success  was  had  with  gasoline 
lanterns,  electric  lights  were  far  su- 
perior in  the  actual  light  given  and 
economy  of  labor  in  operation. 

Where  lights  were  used  too  early  In 
the  season  and  the  birds  made  to  pro- 
duce heavily  in  the  fall,  there  was  usu- 
ally a  slump  in  the  winter  because  the 
birds  suffered  either  a  partial  or  com- 
plete moult.    Tlie  best  time  for  begin- 
ning the  lights  seems  to  be   around 
November  1,  and  in  general  beginning 
at   this    time   production    should   con- 
tinue on  through  the  season  with  no 
checks  because  of  moult  or  other  i^e- 
actlon.     In  placing  the  lights  in  the 
house,   while   many   use   a  drop   cord 
with  the  lamps  a  short  distance  from 
the   floor,   apparently   it   i«  better  to 
place  them  higher;  for  example,  to  the 
purlin  or  the  rafters,  in  order  that  a 
greater  floor  space  may  be  lighted.  Two 
25-watt  lights  to  100  birds,  about  10 
feet  apart  in  the  house,  are  preferable 
to  one  40-watt  light  in  the  same  space. 
Using  lamps  at  this  distance  eliminates 
the  casting  of  shadows. 

The  real  factor,  however,  in  artifi- 
cial illumination  is  feeding.  When 
birds  are  in  a  condition  of  high  pro- 
duction, especially  through  the  winter 
months,  it  takes  very  little  to  throw 
them  out  of  production  and  thus  into 
a  moult.  Special  care  must  be  taken 
that  they  are  fed  regularly  and  in 
sufficient  quantities.  Feed  and  drink- 
ing water  must  be  present  when  the 
birds  come  down  from  the  roost,  wheth- 
er placed  there  the  night  before  or  In 
the  morning. 

In  order  that  artificial  Illumination 
may  be  considered  successful,  increased 
production  should  be  secured  through- 
out the  winter;  no  noticeable  decrease 
in  production  should  follow  discontinu- 
ance of  lights  in  the  spring;   and  the 
production  through  the  summer  months 
should  be  nearly  as  high  and  continue 
as  late  as  if  the  birds  had  been  with- 
out lights.     Many  poultrymen  suffered 
loss   of    production   and    heavy   moult 
through  considerable  periods  when  the 
lights  were  taken  off  last  spring.     In 
most  cases  It  was  caused  by  taking  the 
lights  away  suddenly  and  changing  the 
method  of  feeding. 


worth  $1,000,000.  Only  one-fifth  of 
them  are  black  or  short  striped.  If  all 
were  of  this  higher  grade  they  would 
be  worth  $3,000,000.  The  department 
suggests  that  a  preserve  stocked  with 
black  skunks  would  eventually  double 
or  treble  the  catch  of  skunks  in  the 
territory  surrounding  it 


Condition  Pullets  for  Winter  Egg 

Production 
Before  a  pullet  begins  to  lay  she 
must  be  mature  and  have  stored  up  a 
surplus  supply  of  body  fat.  If  pullets 
are  mature  at  this  time  of  the  year  all 
animal  food  should  be  removed  and 
only  grain,  such  as  corn  and  wheat,  fed 
for  about  two  or  three  weeks.  This 
will  insure  enough  body  fat  to  carry 
them  through  a  heavy  winter  produc- 
tion. Many  farmers  believe  that  their 
poultry  is  too  fat  to  lay,  when  as  a 
matter  of  fact  only  a  fat  hen  will  lay. 
When  hens  become  too  fat  it  Is  the 
best  indication  that  they  have  not  been 
properly  fed  on  a  ration  of  meat  scraps 
or  tankage  which  is  necessary  to  egg 
production. 

Building  Feed 

Farmers  have  for  years  wrestled 
with  and  solved  more  or  less  satisfac- 
torily the  various  feed  problems  pre- 
sented by  their  occupation.  They  have 
had  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the 
balanced  ration  in  hog  feed,  dairy  cow 
feed,  horse  feed,  chicken  feed  and  even 
plant  food. 

And  now  appears  on  the  farmer's 
horizon,  a  scientist  who  tells  him  that 
even  his  buildings  must  be  nourished; 
that  a  house,  bam  or  outbuilding  that 
is  kept  painted  with  good  paint  will 
last  over  a  hundred  years;  whereas,  an 
unpaiuted  one  will  fall  to  pieces  in 
ten  years;  that  a  neglected  building 
dies  just  as  surely  as  a  horse  or  cow 
that  has  nothing  to  eat.  The  argument 
is  logical  from  a  scientific  standpoint, 
and  it  behooves  farmers  to  attend  to 
the  proper  nourishment  of  their  build- 
ings, for  we  all  know  that  the  cost  of 
rebuilding  and  of'Tepalrs  is  almost  pro- 
hibitive nowadays. 


crop  at  a  living  price  has  already  had 
a  tragic  effect.  •  •  •  ♦  Patriotic 
farmers  and  business  men  of  the  South, 
have  no  disposition  to  hold  to  war- 
time prices  after  the  present  crop  la 
sold  at  an  honest  price  to  cover  pro- 
duction, but  your  announcement  has 
cost  the  South  millions  of  dollars,  and 
unless  something  is  done  to  bring  back 
the  price  of  cotton  at  least  to  a  coat 
basis  we  face  widespread  bankruptcy 
and  indescribable  chaos  in  a  section 
that  has  been  too  loyal  to  deserve  such 
treatment." 

The  above  extract  from  Congress- 
man Upshaw's  letter  reveals  a  most  de- 
plorable  situation  which  applies  not 
alone  to  cotton  raisers,  but  to  wool 
growers,  live  stock  producers  and  oth- 
ers. It  is  expected  that  practically 
every  section  of  agriculture  will  be  rep- 
resented at  Washington  at  this  meet^ 
Ing,  and  If  there  is  any  way  to  Im- 
prove the  situation  before  coxigrefeslonal 
action  Is  taken,  it  is  hoped  ttreVenaedy 
will  be  found. 


i  ^sia 


Daylight  Saving  for  the  Poultry 
Flock 

Artificial  Illumination  proved  to  be  a 
great  factor  in  heavier  egg  production 
last  winter  on  a  large  number  of  poul- 
try farms  In  the  Middle  Atlantic  States. 
With  proper  care  and  feeding  it  result- 
ed not  only  in  more  eggs  when  prices 
were  high,  but  also  a  greater  number 
of  eggs  per  hen  for  the  year.  As  a  re- 
sult ^nany  houses  are  now  being  wired 
for  the  use  of  lights  this  season,  and 
questions  as  to  methods  of  installation 
are  being  raised. 

The  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  has  accumulated  some  in- 
teresting information  on  the  lighting 
question  through  a  questionaire  to 
poultrymen  who  used  lights  last  year. 
The  data  collected  show  that  where 
lights  were  u^ed  in  the  morning,  In  the 
evening,  and  both  morning  and  even- 
ing, the  best  results  were  obtained 
from  morning  lighting  only,  with  the 
lights    being   turned    on    at   about    4 


Don't  Undervalue  the  Skunk 
Few  persons  have  seriously  consid- 
ered   establishing     friendly     relations 
with  a  skunk.     It  has  been   done  In 
some  cases  under  the  misapprehension 
that  the  animal  was  a  cat,  and  the  re- 
sults have  been  unpleasant.     But  the 
Biological  Survey  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  Investi- 
gated the  skunk  and  found  him  to  be 
the  best  wild  animal  friend  the  farmer 
has.     Almost  any  farmer  might  have 
two  or  three  dozen  skunks  at  work  for 
him     destroying    mice,     grasshoppers, 
crickets  and  white  grubs  and  furnish- 
ing him  from  $50  to  $100  worth  of  fur 
a  year.    All  that  Is  necessary  Is  that  he 
respect  their  dens,  keep  his  poultry  in 
skunkproof   yards,   kill    an    old    horse 
for   them    every    fall,    and   be   tactful 
when  he  meets  them  In  the  evening. 
There  Is  a  marked  depression  of  the 
fur  market  at  present,  but  recovery  to 
normal  Is  anticipated. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  a  year's 
catch  of  skunks  in  New  York  State  is 


HAMPTON  METAL 


Hampton  Metal  it  th«  only  mattrial  that  haa 
no  come  back. 

Fira-proof  a«  ttetl — but  rutt-retiiting  and 
corrosion  rttitting.  And  **needa  no  paint" 
No  iteel  sheathing  or  galvanized  iron  made, 
can  stand  tlie  tests  given  Hampton  Metal.  As 
roofing,  siding  or  sheathing,  it  lias  no  equal. 

HAMPTON  SHEATHING  STYLES  i 

Clap-board,  Plato  Brick  Sldlnf.  Hockfac*  Stoa*. 
Bock-faca  Brick,  Tbreeiocb  Beaded,  CorrugaUd 
IM  to.  aod  2h  In. 

HAMPTON  ROOFING  STYLES  i 
Pr«at«d  Standing  Beam,  Rolled  Cap  Roofing.  tV. 
Crimp.  3  V.  Crimp,  Corrugated  IX  in.  aod  3H  in. 
21  ailn  and  lead  waaben  furnished.  DetlTery  prepaid 
to  nearest  R.  R.  BtAtlon.  Guaranteed  as  represented 
or  money  back.  Sbipmenta  mad*  twentr-four  boun 
after  receipt  of  order. 

Tha  Hampton  Brand  is  en  avair  sh««l. 

We  are  manulacturen:  dealing  direct  witb  ua  701 
save  Uoie  and  menejr. 

Send  drawing  marked  wltb  slEes  •t  building. 
Free  lUuttratmd  Book,  Stylta   and  Prie»», 
PENN  METAL  COMPANY.  Ltd. 
Offices  A  racttry.  3fl04t  Wkartea  ft.  PklU4cl»iala.' 


To  Stop  the  Forced  Sale  of  Farm 
Products  Below  Cost 
As  we  go  to  press  there  is  being  held, 
in  Washington — on  Oct.  12th  and  13th 
— a  meeting  of  farm  interests,  called 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  finding  a 
means  "to  stop  the  tendency  of  those 
in  authority  to  force  our  farm  products 
on  sale  below  the  cost  of  production." 

The  call  for  this  meeting  was  issued 
by  the  chairman  of  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Farm  Organizations,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Cotton  Associa- 
tion, the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
of  Georgia,  and  others. 

Need  of  immediate  action  is  indicat- 
ed by  the  disastrous  downward  trend 
in  prices  of  farm  commodities  regard- 
less of  costs  of  production,  following 
recent  announcements  of  the  attitude 
of  certain  government  officials. 

Protesting  the  recent  public  declara- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
with  reference  to  the  credit  situation, 
Congressman  Upshaw,  of  Georgia, 
wired  Secretary  Houston,  September 
29th,  in  part  as  follows: 

"I  regret  to  report  that  your  pub- 
lished decision  not  to  encourage  south- 
ern farmers  in  handling  their  cotton 


offer  ever  made 

Edwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

eoet  leas;  oatlaat  tbrsa  ordhMry  roofk.    Nopaintin|r 
or  repairs.  GaaraBt«edrot.are,rast.UghtnioeproaC. 

Frtt  iMfiiii  BMk 


Get  oar  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
iples.  We  s«U  direct 


to  yoo  and  save  yog  aH 
m>between  dealer's 
iraaaa.  4sktorBo<a  . 
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Lowest  prices  on  Saady-Made 
rira-Proof  Steel  Oarages.  Set 
■peayplaw.   Send  postal  for 

losft-iosdpftetu  Wi *.e. 
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LIVE  POULTRYi 

Hay  and  all  farm  products  wanted.  Daily  demand  at 
good  Aipoe  A  RDO  32^  ^-  Front  Street, 
prices.    UIDSa  4b  DllUif    PhUadelphla.  E«t.  l'«44 

I7I^D  QAI  17  A»  ▼srietlas  of  Rocks.  Reds. 
rv/lx  ^/%L£t    Wyandottes,    Iflnorcas.    Ham- 

burRB,  Anconas,  Orpingtons.  Langslians.  Brahmas, 
Leghorns.  Andalaslas.  turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  guineae. 
Prices  low.  BsklplB  H.  MmMj^  E«««*aTfll«,  •• 

QA  RDirmC    Poultry,  egge.  baby  cbleks.  plgeeee, 
VV  DHttm    dogs,     parrote,     ierreta,     fielgtea 
Hares,  bargain  liet  free:  M-page  book  W  oenta.       g 
Wfrgmj'm  rmmltrj  Wminm,         TaICmtA.  TAs 
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Our  Favorite  Breed  of  Swine — And  Why 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 
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to  eootrlbnle  their  szpertaoes  en  the  topic  eader 


need 
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TtoPiC  No.  1803,  Nov.  16.— Let's  dlBcuss  our 
practical  experience  in  underdrainaKe. 
What  kinds  of  soil  have  you  underdraln- 
ed,  what  difficulties  have  you  met  and 
how  have  you  overcome  them?  How  about 
eubsolllDg  with  dynamite?  Please  give  us 
the  "why,  how  and  when"  of  your  experi- 
ence In  this  Important  matter. 

Topic  No.  1304,  I>ec.  1. — Medicinal  Herbs. 
What  do  you  grow  and  what  do  you 
search  the  woods  and  fields  for?  How  do 
you  gather  and  preserve  them?  Do  you 
sell  tnem  or  just  use  them  In  your  home, 
and,  If  the  latter,  how?  This  topic  Is 
proposed  by  &  reader  and  we  think  It  may 
be  made  a  very  helpful  one  If  each  corre- 
spondent gives  complete,  but  concise,  In- 
formation. 

w  — 

W.  H.  H.,  Prince  George,  Va.  —  I 
have  had  experience  with  a  good  many 
breeds,  and  will  say  that  I  prefer  the 
Berkshlres  and  Duroc  Jerseys,  the 
Berkshires  being  first  choice.  I  find  in 
this  breed  that  the  bone  is  small,  they 
are  easy  to  keep,  thrifty  and  grow  off 
more  rapidly  on  the  same  amount  of 
feed  than  other  breeds. 

We  have  a  pasture  of  several  acres 
which  takes  In^^a  ravine.  A  stream  of 
running  water  goes  through  the  center, 
and  the  hillsides  abound  in  nut  trees, 
such  as  oak  and  beech,  which  furnish 
fine  hog  feed  in  early  fall.  We  allow 
the  hogs  to  run  at  large  in  this  pasture 
all  the  time,  and  by  feeding  a  slop 
twice  a  day,  composed  of  fine  feed  or 
middlings  and  a  little  corn  meal  mixed 
in,  they  are  kept  steadily  growing  and 
nearly  fat  enough  to  kill  most  any 
time.  We  seldom  feed  any  hard  corn 
during  late  spring  and  summer. 

Again,  the  Berkshire  is  a  black  hog, 
and  the  carcasses  of  most  black  hogs 
generally  show  up  white  and  nice  when 
properly  dressed,  therefore  bringing 
the  highest  market  price.  The  meat 
is  always  firm,  unless  when  running  on 
the  peanut  fields  after  the  crop  is  har- 
vested ;  and  even  in  this  case,  when  put 
in  a  moderately  close  pen  and  fed  on 
hard  com  for  a  week  or  ten  days  the 
meat  will  be  of  a  firm,  solid  nature. 

While  I  prefer  pure-bred  stock,  I  am 
not  of  the  opinion  (like  a  good  many) 
that  certain  breeds  will  bring  higher 
prices,  for  I  have  never  yet  found  any 
difference,  as  a  nicely  cleaned  fat  hog 
-of  any  type  will  bring  the  top  price. 
But  experience  has  convinced  me  that 
the  Berkshire  is  the  best  all-around 
hog  to  raise  either  for  home  consump- 
tion or  for  marketing. 


pure-bred  is  the  proper  kind,  but  little 
of  that  is  done  in  our  section;  most  of 
our  stock  is  sold  for  butchering.  Three 
points  all  successful  swine  raisers 
must  practice  are :  Keep  them  free  from 
lice,  give  clean  quarters  and  plenty  of 
pure  water  or  good  swill. 

Mrs.  O.  J.,  Bio,  La.— We  have  raised 
several  breeds  of  hogs,  all  of  which, 
with  proper  breeding  and  care,  are 
good.  Duroc  Jerseys  are  our  favorites 
as  present,  as  they  seem  to  be  better 
grazers  than  either  the  Berkshires  or 
Poland  Chinas.  We  have  raised  some 
very  profitable  grades,  but  pure-bred 
stock  of  any  kind  is  best;  they  grow 
faster,  fatten  more  easily,  are  more 
uniform  in  size,  shape  and  color.  The 
meat  is  laid  on  in  the  choice  cuts,  and 
the  better  animals  can  be  sold  for 
breeding  at  a  much  better  price  than 
a  grade  would  bring. 

I  would  never  mix  breed  unless  un- 
avoidable; then  only  for  porkers.  Such 
animals  are  not  fit  for  breeders.  About 
twenty-five  years  ago,  when  hogs  were 
much  cheaper  than  now,  we  paid  $50 
for  a  sow — a  Berkshire-Poland  China 
cross,  the  finest  looking  sow  I  had  ever 
seen.  She  always  brought  from  10  to 
12  pigs  at  a  litter.  They  looked  nice 
at  first,  but  in  three  weeks  began  to 
lack  uniformity.  At  six  months  of  age 
they  would  look  like  a  bunch  of  scrubs. 
Mated  to  the  best  male  we  could  pro- 
cure, she  never  produced  an  offspring 
equal  to  herself.  One  of  our  neighbors 
had  a  nice  drove  of  Chester  Whites. 
Finding  it  inconvenient  to  procure  a 
male  of  the  same  breed,  he  used  one  of 
another.  The  young  cross-bred  sows 
looked  promising,  so  he  saved  them  for 
breeders.  Now  his  swine  have  degene- 
rated into  little  more  than  scrubs. 


will  have  to  be  shown  a  better  breed  be- 
fore I  change,  and  under  no  circum- 
stances will  I  go  back  to  scrubs. 

Mrs.  H.  Ifc  P.,  Needmore,  Pa. — 
Berkshires  are  my  favorite  breed  of 
swine,  and  I  think  it  pays  to  raise  pure- 
breds.  The  following  is  what  a  neigh- 
bor has  done:  He  sold  a  bunch  of  pigs 
152  days  old  that  averaged  152  4-5  lbs. 
in  weight,  and  brought  him  $22.92  per 
head.  Of  course,  prices  were  a  little 
better  when  he  sold  them  than  now. 
They  were  pure-breds,  but  he  said  they 
did  not  take  any  more  attention,  nor 
eat  any  more  than  "razor  backs." 


A.  J.  L.,  Albion,  W.  Va.— My  favor- 
ite breed  of  swine  is  the  Chester  White. 
However,  any  of  the  standard  breeds 
are  much  better  than  scrub  hogs.  My 
reasons  for  favoring  the  Chester  White 
are  that  the  sows  usually  farrow  large 
litters  and  if  the  proper  feed  is  given 
they  will  furnish  an  abundance  of 
milk.  The  young  are  strong  and 
healthy.  The  Chester  Whites  as  a  breed 
excel  the  other  breeds  in  gentleness 
and  quiet  disposition.  They  are  not 
inclined  to  break  fences,  and  yet  they 
have  sufllcient  energy  to  shift  for  food. 
I  have  tried  Durocs,  Poland  Chinas  and 
crosses  with  Berkshire.  I  prefer  the 
full  bloods  in  preference  to  crosses  and 
grades.  Cross  breeding  and  grading 
usually  result  In  a  sacrifice  of  uni- 
formity in  the  general  make-up  of  the 
animals,  as  well  as  disposition. 


To  Renew  Gilded  Picture  Frames 

Picture  frames  become  soiled  and 
shabby  just  as  do  door  and  window 
frames.  If  they  are  gilded  frames,  they 
are  more  delicate  than  the  trim  of 
rooms  and  become  soiled  even  more 
easily.  Washing  frames  sometimes 
freshens  them  up,  but  the  best  way  to 
do  it  Is  to  go  to  the  paint  or  drug  store 
and  buy  a  little  package  of  bronzing 
liquid.  For  some  reason  these  liquids 
do  not  come  mixed  ready  for  use  as 
does  paint.  The  solution  or  liquid  is 
in  one  compartment  of  the  can  and  the 
bronze  powder  in  another.  It's  a  very 
simple  matter  to  compound  them  when 
ready  to  do  some  gilding.  It  takes  but 
a  few  moments  and  costs  but  a  few 
cents  to  re-gild  a  frame  and  you've  no 
idea  how  It  brightens  up  a  room  to 
have  the  gilt  picture  frames  treated  as 
suggested. 


i 


Mrs.  W.  H.  H.,  Needmore,  Pa. — 
1  have  given  the  hog  problem  consider- 
able study,  and  have  not  yet  formed 
any  definite  opinion,  but  am  fully  con- 
vinced that  most  of  the  success  depends 
upon  the  locality  and  the  breeder.  1 
have  raised  different  kinds  of  pure- 
breds,  and  find  the  cross-breds  have 
been  the  most  profitable.  This  may 
have  been  due  to  the  feed  given  them, 
or  the  way  they  were  handled.  There- 
fore I  think  every  breeder  should  raise 
the  kind  that  thrive  best  on  the  feed 
raised  in  his  locality,  for  raising  the 
feed  on  our  own  farms  is  a  great  deal 
cheaper  than  buying  feed. 

I  am  a  strong  believer  In  pure-bred 
stock  of  all  kinds,  therefore  have  tried 
the  different  kinds  of  swine — Chester 
Whites,  Berkshires,  Poland-Chinaa  and 
Duroc  Jerseys,  but  the  Berkshires  were 
a  failure  In  spite  of  my  determinar 
tion  to  make  them  prove  a  success; 
the  Chester  Whites  and  Poland  Chinas 
run  almost  hand-in-hand  as  to  profit; 
the  Duroc  Jerseys  crose-bred  with 
Poland  Chinas,  and  Chester  Whites 
cross-bred  with  Poland-Chinas,  have 
been  the  most  profitable.  They  thrive 
better  on  less  feed  and  less  attention 
than  any  I  have  yet  had  experience 
with.  Of  course,  this  may  be  due  to 
the  location  or  handling  of  them,  there- 
fore I  think  It  a  good  Idea  to  try  the 
different  breeds,  as  experience  Is  our 
best  teacher  In  this  case. 

But  when  stock  is  raided  to  be  sold 
for  breeding  purposes,  of  coarse,  the 


M.  A.  C,  Nevirtown  Square,  Pa. — 

In  years  past  we  thought  no  swine 
could  compete  with  the  Chester  Whites, 
and  we  always  had  the  best  that  we 
could  procure.  But,  after  reading  so 
much  in  favor  of  the  Jersey  Reds,  we 
thought  we  would  give  them  a  trial 
and  see  the  qualities  of  the  different 
swine,  so  Invested  In  the  pure  Jersey 
Reds,  and  found  them  very  satisfactory 
in  every  respect.  We  then  tried  the 
pure  Berkshires,  but  soon  discarded 
them,  as  we  found  the  young  pigs  too 
slow  in  growth,  and  have  settled  on  the 
Jersey  Reds  as  the  best  breed  of  swine. 
They  seem  more  hardy  and  the  young 
reach  the  200-pound  limit  In  shorter 
time.  We  have  had  them  do  It  In 
seven  months,  but  could  not  do  so  with 
other  breeds.  We  would  always  have 
the  pure-bred,  as  they  command  better 
prices  and  there  is  a  standard  color, 
and  not  all  colors,  as  is  mostly  the  case 
with  grades. 

H.  E.  a,  DrevrrjB  Bluff,  Va.— Yes, 
I  very  much  prefer  pure-bred  hogs,  be- 
cause (1)  they  sell  better  for  breeding 
purposes  and  usually  bring  a  better 
price;  (2)  the  owner  of  any  pure-bred 
and  expensive  stock  takes  better  care 
of  them  than  scrubs,  and  this  alone 
makes  the  stock  more  profitable,  and  I 
think  better  results  are  obtained  than 
with  scrubs  having  the  same  care.  1 
have  tried  other  breeds  of  hogs,  but 
now  have  registered  Durocs,  also  two 
grade  sows,  and  I  consider  the  Duroc 
the  best  all  around  hog  in  our  section, 
because,  Ist,  they  take  on  fat  as  good 
as  any  other  breed  and  attain  a  good 
size;  2nd,  they  are  very  gentle  and 
docile;  th*  old  Duroc  boars  seldom  be- 
come vicious;  3rd,  the  sows  are  very 
prolific  and  are  good,  gentle  mothers. 
My  BOWS  average  about  12  pigs  at  each 
litter,  and  seldom  lose  more  than  one 
or  two.  I  find  the  Durocs  to  be  good 
foragers.  Mine  get  at  least  half  their 
summer  feed  on  pasture  of  cow  peas, 
soy  beans,  com  and  sorghum,  also 
wheat,  vetch  and  clover  sown  in  fall.    I 


J.  W.  B.,  Carbondale,  "W.  Va. — 
We  have  had  years  of  experience  In 
growing  swine;  in  fact,  we  have  made 
this  branch  of  live  stock  farming  some- 
thing of  a  special  study  and  at  one 
time  or  other  have  tried  out  most 
breeds.  Our  total  experience,  summing 
it  all  up,  prompts  us  to  say  that  the 
Duroc,  big  type.  Is  the  sure  winner,  and 
If  this  was  a  lengthy  article  we  could 
almost  convince  the  average  farmer  of 
this  fact.  They  are  singularly  free 
from  disease,  very  gentle  in  demeanor. 
The  mothers  bear  large  litters  and  are 
good  sucklers.  They  grow  Into  meat 
rapidly,  and,  best  of  all,  it  requires  less 
fencing  to  keep  them  confined,  because 
they  are  not  inclined  to  "rogue."  But 
whatever  breed  you  keep,  you  must 
learn  one  important  fact.  You  will  find 
that  your  profits  depend,  more  than 
anything  else,  upon  the  kind  of  pasture 
you  furnish  them. 

We  grow,  for  our  swine,  red  and 
burr  clovers,  rape,  rye,  oats,  etc.,  and 
for  the  finishing  we  grow  corn  and  let 
them  hog  It  down,  though  we  do  not 
allow  them  to  raige  the  entire  field. 
We  cut  off  one-half  acre  at  a  time  by 
means  of  a  temporary  hog  fence. 


Real  Support 
Occasionally  you  hear  somebody  as'^ 
sert  that  he  supports  his  home  paper, 
meaning  that  he  subscribes  for  It.  Sup- 
port  means  a   great  deal   more  than 
merely  taking  the  paper.  It  means  pay- 
ing for  it  in  advance,  for  paying  when- 
ever it  Is  convenient  works  a  distinct 
hardship  on  the  publisher  and  actually 
hinders  him  from  doing  his  best  with 
the  paper.    Support  means  help  in  oth- 
er ways.     It  means  that  you  help  to 
make  it  newsier.     If  you  know  any 
items  of  news,  you  are  supporting  the 
paper  when  you  hand  them  in.    If  you 
agree  with  the  movements  the  paper  is 
encouraging,  you  can  support  the  paper 
by    commenting    favorably    upon    the 
paper's  attitude. 

Supporting  a  paper  In  the  true  sense 
Is  no  act  of  charity.  Your  local  paper 
is  worth  many  times  over  its  cost  to 
you. 

Are  you  really  supporting  it— or  do 
you  merely  take  It? 

[The  above,  clipped  from  a  Wiscon- 
sin village  paper,  strikes  us  as  worth 
reprinting — and  worth  thinking  about. 
And  It  is  as  true  of  your  relations  with 
your  farm  paper  as  with  your  village 
paper.  Are  you  really  supporting — or 
merely  taking  this  paper? — Editor.] 
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are  helping  their  husbands  to  prosper— are  glad 

they  encouraged  them  to  go  where  they  could  make  a  home  of  their 
own  — save    paying  rent    and   reduce    cost  of  living— where  they 
could  reach  prosperity  and  independence  by  buying  on  nasy  t«rmt« 

Fertile  Land  at  $15  to  $30  an  Acre 

—  land  similar  to  that  which  through  many  years  has  yl«ld«d  from  10 
to  4S  busholo  of  whoat  to  tho  aero.  Hundreds  of  farmers  in  Western 
Canada  have  raised  crops  in  a  single  season  worth  more  than  the  wh<^ 
cost  of  their  land.  With  such  crops  come  proeperity,  independence^  ^ood 
homes,  and  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  which  make  for  happy  uvins. 

Farm  Gardens— Poultry— Dairying 

are  sources  of  income  second  only  to  grain  growins  and  stock  raisins. 
Good  climate,  good  neighbors,  churches. 


I 


schools,  rural  telephone,  etc.,  give  you  tho 
opportunities  of  a  new  land  with  the  con- 
veniences of  old.settled  districts. 

For  SIIiMtrat«d literature,  maps,  description  of 
farm  opportnnltica  in  Manitobk,  Saakatcbewan. 
and  Aloerta,  reduced  railway  rates,  etc..  write 
Departm«at  of  liunisrstioD.  OtUws,  Csa..  or 

F.  A.  HARRISON 

200  No.  2nd  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
CaASdian  Covcrnmcnt  Acent. 


Farm  Lands 
Lov  Prices. 
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NOVEMBKB  15.— Thanksgiving  Day  used  to 
be  a  joyful  "harvest  home,"  and  an  occa- 
Bl»n  for  the  expression  of  heartfelt  grati- 
tude to  God  for  His  many  mercies  to  us 
as  a   people   and   as   individuals.      It  s  a 

fity  that  many  have  drifted  away  from 
he  orlglnul  idea  of  the  day.  If  you  main- 
tain the  real  old-fashioned  Thanksgiving 
Day  won't  you  please  tell  us  all  u^put  itf 
Perhaps  you  can  help  some  "drifter  to 
get  back  Into  the  spirit  of  it. 
December  1.— It  Is  time  to  solve  the  Christ- 
mas present  problem  again.    Can  you  help 


some  of  your  farm  sisters  with  a  sugges- 
tion as  to  how  they  may  make  or  secure 
at  a  moderate  cost,  really  attractive  and 
useful  presents  for  their  men  folks,  chil- 
dren and  women  friends?  Please  don't 
tell  us  of  the  "old  stand-bys,"  but  of 
something  "different" — give  us  aa  idea, 
not  a  "chestnut." 

Cmt  your  contribution  in  murly.  If  it  doot  not 
roaeh  u»  at  Ua»t  IS  duy»  kofort  thm  datm  of 
imaum,  it  will  ho  too  latt. 


Practical  Points  on  Floor  Coverings 


Mrs.  N.  W.  W.,  Port  Crane,  N.  Y.— 
Body  Brussels  rugs  are  firm  and  dura- 
ble for  living  rooms,  and  look  well  with 
a  floor  border  of  only  a  foot  or  two  in 
width.     They  should  be  chosen  in  in- 
distinct,   small    patterns,    and   neutral 
tints,  or  those  so  well  blended  as  to  be 
restful   to   the   eye.     They   should   be 
turned  end  for  end  once  a  month  or  so, 
to  keep  all  sides  worn  and  faded  evenly. 
For  the  dining-room  nothing  is  quite 
80  excellent  as  a  bare  floor,  varnished, 
oiled  or  painted,  as  you  prefer.    Ours 
is  a  hard-wood   floor  kept  oiled  only. 
We  use  a  small  rug  or  two  before  the 
window  seat,  or  wherever  else  we  wish 
to  sit.    Somehow,  one  likes  to  walk  on 
a  bare  floor,  but  prefers  sitting  where 
the  feet  rest  on  a  rug  or  carpet.    This 
also  protects  the  feet  in  cold  weather. 
I   used   up  my   old   ingrain  carpets 
when  they  were  worn  out  too  much, 
having  rugs  woven  out  of  them  by  a 
professional    at    a    dollar    per    square 
yard.    These  may  be  large  or  small,  as 
preferred,  and  bed-room  or  other  floors 
where  they  are  used  may  be  painted,  or 
prepared  as  one  wishes. 

With  prices  as  they  are  at  present  is 
it  not  very  good,  indeed,  to  utilize 
whatever  we  have  that  can  be  used  for 
little  else,  and  make  home-made  rugs 
instead  of  buying  them?  It  does  not 
matter  whether  we  have  a  good  deal  of 
money  or  none  at  all — the  principal 
of  the  thing  Is  there  just  the  same — to 
positively  not  buy  anything  we  can  do 
without  until  reason  and  right  think- 
ing make  It  possible  for  us  to  buy  with- 
out paying  exorbitant  prices  for  what 
we  purchase. 

1  make  my  own  rag  rugs  thus:  I  col- 
lect whatever  is  not  worth   anything 
for  making  over  wearing  apparel,  dye 
white  or  light  colored  cloth,  clean  and 
press  and  thoroughly  wash   whatever 
needs  It.     Then  I  cut  the  light-weight 
rags  into  Inch  wide  strips,  the  heavier 
ones  a  quarter  Inch  narrower,  sew  color 
to  color,  or  hit-and-miss,  as  I  prefer.    I 
usually  select  all  the  rags  of  one  color 
for  the  border.     These,  with  hit-and- 
miss  centers  make,  to   my  mind,  the 
most  attractive  rugs.     I  then  crochet 
my  rags  the  shape  and  size  of  the  rug 
desired.    Chain  a  length  loosely  for  the 
rug's  width,  single  crochet  once  into 
each  chain,  chain  one,  turn,  single  cro- 
chet Into  each  Inner  stitch,  not  taking 
up  the  back  stitch  at  all;  repeat  this 
for  length  desired.     Always  chain  one 
at  the  end  of  a  row  before  turning,  as 
this  keeps  the  work  even.     When  you 
have  crocheted  a  strip  as  long  as  you 
want  for  the  renter,  fasten  and  cut  off 
the  end,  leaving  a  length  to  crochet  un- 
der  when   putting  on   the  border.     A 
length     crocheted     under     Instead    of 
pulled  through,  or  sewed  down,  suits 
me  best  In  most  kinds  of  crocheting. 
The   border   is   made   like   the   renter 
stitch.       Crochet  across  each   side  as 
wide  as  you  wish  border,  then  across 
each  end.    The  last  end  of  carpet  rag 
should  be  pulled  through  the  meshes 
and  sewed  down  tight. 

Such  rugs  as  described  here  are 
heavy  enough  for  most  purposes.  The 
stitch  here  described  Is  good,  as  It 
take  less  material  than  when  both 
stitches  are  taken  up,  and  Ui  eaj»ier 


Bible  and  pasted  it  under  tne  hole. 
Right  then  and  there  I  determined  to 
never  take  chances  with  mice,  and  thus 
my  rugs  are  put  away  very  clean  and 
suspended. 

This  winter  I  anticipate  knitting  or 
crocheting  some  big  rugs  from  carpet 
rags.  These  old-fashioned  carpet  rag 
rugs  look  much  more  picturesque  than 
the  modern  high  priced  rugs.  Ofttimes 
you  can  find  a  remnant  of  a  yard  or 
two  of  good  carpet  from  which  you  can 
make  rugs  by  putting  some  fringe  on 
the  ends.  If  I  could  not  afford  expens- 
ive rugs  I  would  get  the  same  effect 
with  matting  or  carpet,  and  I  always 
use  small  rugs  for  the  places  where 
there  is  the  most  wear. 


to  clean  than  when  a  back  stitch 
Is  taken  up,  thus  leaving  a  ribbed 
effect.  A  large  crochet  hook  purchased 
for  the  purpose  will  be  found  neces- 
sary. The  work  is  attractive,  uses  up 
otherwise  unusable  materials  that 
would  revert  to  the  junk  man  or  be 
wasted,  and  these  rugs  are  very  at- 
tractive if  good  taste  in  dying  or  choos- 
ing combinations  has  been  used.  The 
square  cornered  rugs  look  best,  we 
think.  The  round  ones  have  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  "spots,"  somehow, 
while  the  same  size  square  rugs  look 
like  that  for  which  we  intend  them. 


C.  J.  L.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. — I  never 
had  a  yard  of  carpet  in  my  home,  un- 
less it  was  a  yard  to  be  made  into  a 
rug.  We  started  out  to  use  rugs,  and 
rugs  we  continue  to  use.  They  are 
more  sanitary  and  easier  to  handle. 
First  we  purchased  10x12  rugs  for  four 
rooms — living  room,  dining  room  and 
two  bed  rooms,  and  had  polished  bor- 
ders. The  borders  were  dark,  and 
showed  dust  easily.  I  do  not  intend  to 
spend  any  large  portion  of  my  life  go- 
ing after  dirt  on  floors.  I  prevailed  on 
my  husband  to  paint  the  floors  a  light 
new  wood  color  and  then  put  an  oak 
varnish  on. 

In  the  winter  I  use  the  large  rugs, 
but  In  summer  they  are  cleaned  and 
rolled  on  the  pole  they  came  on  and 
suspended  from  the  ceiling  in  the  third 
story  store  room.  Small  rugs  are 
placed  where  we  walk  the  most  on  the 
floors.  When  I  clean,  these  rugs  are 
quickly  and  easily  taken  up  and  carried 
out  of  doors,  then  with  my  oiled  mop  I 
soon  have  the  floors  of  seven  rooms  and 
two  large  hallways  clean  and  shining. 
I  can  do  the  whole  house  without  mak- 
ing any  dust,  while  the  women  with 
carpets  are  sweeping  or  kicking  up  a 
dust  to  settle  on  furniture  and  to  be 
gone  after  again.  I  am  thankful  I  am 
free  from  carpets  and  sweeping. 

Only  the  other  day  I  was  calling  on  a 
woman  equally  wedded  to  carpets.  She 
said  she  had  told  her  husband  she 
hoped  he  would  always  be  able  to  buy 
carpets,  because  (she  thinks)  she  does 
not  like  bare  floors.  I  told  her  she 
would  not  like  my  home,  then,  but  1  be- 
lieve if  she  should  see  it  and  under- 
stand how  much  time  and  labor  it 
saved  the  busy  housewife  who  wants 
to  have  an  immaculate  appearing  home, 
she  could  be  converted  to  making  her 
carpets  Into  large  rugs  and  having  a 
bare  border,  and  the  carpet  easy  to 
take  up. 

Oh,  I  save  for  carpet  rags,  but  I  have 
the  rags  woven  into  rugs  Instead  of 
carpet.  I  never  get  enough  rag  rugs, 
two  yards  long  by  one  yard  wide.  I 
order  the  warp  a  color  to  blend  with 
the  color  scheme  of  the  room  the  rugs 
are  to  be  used  in. 

Most  of  our  floor  coverings  were  pur- 
chased before  the  day  of  such  high 
prices,  and  by  the  changes  made  for 
summer  and  winter  they  have  not  worn 
out.  One  time  I  was  in  a  home  where 
a  big  rug  had  been  folded  and  placed 
in  a  storeroom  and  a  mouse  had  gnaw- 
ed a  big  hole  where  there  had  perhaps 
been  a"  grease  spot.  The  woman  got 
bome  material  to  matcb  as  near  as  pos- 


Mrs.  J.  C,  Ethrldge,  Tenn.— What 
Is  more  sanitary  or  nicer  looking  for 
floor  coverings  of  the  farm  home  than 
to  have  a  nice,  smooth  floor  v/ith  rag 
rugs  around  where  we  wish  them  to 
be?    I  have  made  very  pretty  ones  with 
a  large  wooden  crochet  hook,  using  best 
rags  from  worn-out  clothing,  sheets,  etc. 
Where  a  variety  of  colors  is  needed, 
long   white   strips   may   be   dyed   any 
color  desired  and  torn  the  width  need- 
ed.   The  rags  are  torn,  sewed  together, 
then  worked  around  double  crochet  as 
In  any  other  work,  using  more  stitches 
with  each  row  to  make  it  lie  flat.    Rugs 
worked   in   stripes    are   attractive.     A 
color  scheme  that   I  like  is  to  begin 
with  hit  or  miss  (all  colors)  for  a  cen- 
ter of  about  18  inches,  then  a  stripe  of 
black,  light  blue,  then  black,  narrow 
one   of    yellow,    then    use   black,    blue 
and  black  again.     This  Is  pretty  sur- 
rounding the  vari-colored  center.  They 
can  be  made  with  a  treble  stitch,  but, 
of  course,  they  will  be  more  open.  They 
can  also  be  made  round,  oval  or  with 
square  corners. 


oui^Fashions 
and  Patterns 

Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the 
quantity  of  material  required,  accompany 
each  pattern.  Patterns  are  perfect-flttlng 
and  seam  allowing.  When  ordering  write 
your  name  and  address  in  full,  state  the 
number  and  size  of  each  pattern  you  want, 
and  sead  15  cents  for  each. 


M.  S.  P.,  Manhattan,  Kan. —Four 
years  ago  I  faced  the  problem  of  fur- 
nishing a  house  as  economically  as 
possible.  Having  studied  the  princi- 
ples of  house  decoration,  I  was  deter- 
mined that  my  house  should  demon- 
strate that  one  could  secure  a  harmoni- 
ous and  attractive  effect  with  inex- 
pensive materials.  My  flrst  considera- 
tion was  the  floors,  for  I  knew  that  if 
they  were  wrong  the  whole  effect  of  the 
house   would   be   spoiled. 

A,fter  much  debating  and  several 
shopping  trips  I  bought  two  grass  rugs 
each  9x12  feet  in  size.  They  were  ex- 
actly alike  and  were  of  plain  color  in 
shades  of  brown,  with  no  border  or  de- 
sign of  any  kind.  I  have  found  them 
most  satisfactory.  They  were  inex- 
pensive at  that  time,  and  are  still  com- 
paratively so.  They  look  well.  No 
rules  laid  down  by  decorators  are  vio- 
lated by  them.  They  clean  well.  I  find 
that  ordinarily  I  can  keep  them  in 
good  condition  by  going  over  them  oc- 
casionally with  a  mop  wet  with  salt 
water.  This  preserves  the  color  and 
makes  them  wear  better.  If  much 
soiled  I  scrub  them  with  a  brush. 

I  have  livod  In  two  houses  since  these 
rugs  were  purchased.  In  both  cases  It 
has  been  an  advantage  to  have  the  rugs 
alike,  as  the  rooms  have  opened  off 
each  other,  with  double  doors  between, 
giving  them  the  appearance  of  a  single 
large  room.  It  Is  easier  to  keep  this 
effect  when  the  floor  covering  is  the 
same.  One  should  realize  that  these 
rugs  are  not  as  durable  as  most  other 
kinds.  Mine  have  received  good  care, 
and  after  four  years  they  are  still  good. 
When  they  do  wear  out  I  shall  feel  that 
I  can  afford  to  replace  them,  as  their 
original  cost  was  so  small.  When  I 
have  to  get  others  I  shall  probably  get 
this  type  of  rug,  unless  1  can  afford 
something  very  much  better. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  A.,  Ashvllle,  N.  Y.— 
If  a  method  could  be  devised  by  which 
the  life  of  rugs  and  carpets  could  be 
prolonged  indefinitely,  the  originator 
thereof  would  have  his  fortune  as- 
sured, but  I  know  of  nothing  l)€yond 
keeping  all  floor  coverings  free  of  wrin- 
kles and  the  most  exposed  spots  cov- 
eded  with  smaller  rugs,  strips  of  car- 
pet or  pieces  of  linoleum.  By  the  way. 
It  Is  equally  essential  In  these  days  to 
protect  our  floors,  with  the  price  of 
ordinary  flooring  hovering  around  |300 


Cut  in  sizes  30  to 


Cut  In  sizes  36  to 


078« — Ladles'  waist. 
42   inches  bust  measure. 

9482. — Ladles'  waist. 
44  inches  bust  measure. 

8505. — Ladies'  house  dress.     Cut  In  sizes 
30  to  40  Inches  bust  measure. 

06H. — Lndlos'    apron.      Cut   in   sizes   36, 
40  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 

0767. — Stout   ladles'    dress.   Cut   In   sizes 
38  to  50  Inches  bust  measure. 

8780. — Boys'  suit.     Cut  In  sizes  4  to  12 
years. 

©775. — Ladies'  two-piece  skirt.  Cot  la 
sizes  26  to  32  inches  waist  measure. 

04.31. — Girls'  dress.  Cut  in  sizes  6  to  14 
years. 

Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Owing  to  the  number  of  departments  la 
Tub  Pbactical  Pahmer.  we  are  unable  to 
illustrnte  as  many  patterns  as  we  would 
like ;  therefore,  we  publish  each  month  a  32- 
page  fashion  magazine  called  The  Fashion 
World,  which  Is  edited  new  from  cover  to 
cover  each  month,  illustrates  all  the  new 
styles  and  contains  a  serial  story,  hints  on 
dressmaklnf?.  etc  This  Interesting;  little 
magazine  costs  5  cents  a  copy  when  ordered 
alone,  but  we  will  send  you  n  copy  for  ."I 
cents  If  vou  ord?r  it  at  the  same  time  aa 
you  order  a  pattern.  Rend  IH  t-ents  for 
one  nattern  and  a  copv  of  the  fashion  book, 
or  If  you  want  to  be  kept  In  touch  with  all 
the  new  styles  as  they  come  out  each  month, 
we  will  enter  your  name  for  a  one  year  sub- 
scription f*r  our  monthly  fashion  magazine 
for  35  cents.     Address 
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per  M.  A  good  coat  of  varnish  helps 
very  materially  on  the  linoleum,  and, 
of  course,  every  one  knows  the  value  of 
paint  on  all  woods. 

One  sees  more  patched  rugs  and  car- 
pets than  formerly,  though,  of  course. 
It  must  necessarily  be  quite  conspicu- 
ous.   About  the  best  one  can  do  Is  to 
patch  as  neatly  as  possible  with  fairly 
heavy  cloth  in  a  color  similar  to  the 
background — no   one  would  have  the 
same  material  to  use  in  repair  work. 
Quite  badly  worn  linoleum  may  be  re- 
vived for  some  time  by  a  coat  or  two  of 
igood  floor  paint,  but  the  pattern  must 
obviously    be   sacrificed.      The   effect, 
however.  Is  often  Just  as  satisfactory. 
.  yhe  best  way  to  make  these  things 
'wear  is  to  put  them  away  carefully  and 
leave  them  alone,  being  careful  to  pro- 
tect them  from  vermin.     Then  if  we 
lived  on  a  dirt  floor,  as  the  Indiana 
nsed  to  do,  these  problems  would  cease 
.to  trouble  us. 

Mrs.  M.  r.  B.,  Georgetown,  Del. — 
Having  made  several  varieties  of  rugs, 
I  find  those  made  from  old  ingrain  car- 
pet the  most  desirable,  as  they  are  very 
durable,  as  well  as  soft  to  walk  on, 
and  will  keep  in  their  place  on  the  floor. 
One  can  make  them  aa  large  as  desired. 
The  method  of  making  them  is  as  fol- 
lows: Cut  the  carpet  on  the  bias,  about 
4    Inches    wide;    then    with   a   coarse 
needle  fray  out  the  edges,  making  a 
little  fringe  on  both  edges;   fold  this 
a  little  less  than  in  the  center,  so  when 
lapped  over  one  edge  is  a  half  inch 
higher  than  the  other.     Then  with  a 
very  strong  thread  sew  this  on  a  foun- 
dation.   I  think  blue  striped  bed  tick- 
ing Is  preferable,  as  the  stripes  serve 
as  a  guide  to  keep  the  work  straight 
and  even.    If  one  has  two  kinds  of  in- 
grain carpet  It  can  be  striped  at  the 
ends,  but  If  all  alike  they  are  very  nice 
and  easy  to  shake  out  the  dust. 

I  also  like  a  heavy  braided  rug,  made 
of  coarse  rags,  to  stand  on  when  Iron- 
ing and  one  in  front  of  the  table  where 
one  stands  so  much  in  preparing  the 
meals.  The  feet  do  not  get  so  tired  as 
standing  on  the  bare  floor. 

Mrs.   W.   H.   H.,   Keedmore,   Pa.— 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  all  my 
necessary    floor    coverings    before   the 
enormous  advance  in  price,  but  to  pre- 
serve the  life  of  them  has  been  my 
constant  aim.     This  has  taken  consid- 
erable   study,    for    there    are    always 
places  where  carpet  and  rugs  are  worn 
harder  than  others,  and,  of  course,  if 
not  protected  will  soon  be  threadbare. 
I  have  no  carpet,  but  flve  room-sized 
rugs.     I  rather  prefer  a  carpet,  but  I 
think  rugs  the  practical  thing  to, buy, 
especially  when  one  rents   (as  we  did 
when  ours  were  bought),  for  rugs  can 
be  used  to  so  much  better  advantage 
than  a  room  fitting  carpet.    First,  rugs 
can  be  put  down  and  taken  up  in  one- 
third   the   time   it   would   take  for  a 
carpet.  Second,  they  are  so  much  easier 
cleaned,  especially  when  they  are  seam- 
less, as  mine  are;  the  seamless  are  the 
proper  kind,  for  the  seamed  ones  will 
in  time  rip,  and  it  Is  almost  impossible 
to  sew  them  to  hold.    Third,  rugs  can 
be  turned  end  for  end:    If  reversible, 
upside  down,  or  can  be  changed  from 
one  room  to  another,  which  makes  it 
not  at  all  difficult  to  place  the  worn 
parts  where  they  will  practically  not  be 
worn  at  all. 

I  use  carpet  paper  under  all  my  rugs, 
as  this  greatly  aids  in  preserving  them. 
Small  rugs  and  short  lengths  of  carpet 
placed  where  the  hardest  wear  is 
given,  saves  many  dollars. 

I  have  never  had  any  experience 
with  mending  rugs  or  carpets,  but 
should  think  it  rather  difficult,  except 
small  rugs;  when  the  ends  begin  to 
fringe,  or  ravel,  they  may  be  cut 
straight  and  bound  back  with  rug  bind- 
ing or  burlap.  Rugs  and  carpet  can  be 
very  nicely  cleaned  with  salt,  or  eaw- 
^  dust  dampened  with  gasoline. 

Miss  E.  O.,  Buchanan,  Va. — It  seems 
generally  conceded  that  woven  rag  car- 
pets give  longer  wear  for  the  invest- 
ment than  any  other  floor  covering,  but 
they  have  the  very  objectionable  fault 
of  holding  dust,  on  account  of  which 
we  use  Crex  grass  rugs.     Two  such 


rugs  bought  of  a  well  known  mail  order 
house  have  been  in  constant  service  tor 
eight  y«ar8,  one  of  which  is  almost  as 
good  as  new,  while  the  otlier,  which 
has  seen  the  hardest  kind  of  use,  has 
been  darned  and  washed  quite  a  lot. 
I  use  the  soft,  loosely  woven  hemp  or 
jute  string  and  a  regular  upholsterer's 
needle  for  this  mending.     These  rugs 
let  the  dust  through  and  require  very 
little  beating  when  cleaning.     In  bad 
weather  we  roll  rugs  back,  tear  up 
well  soaked  newspapers  over  the  floor 
to  collect  dust,  then   after   sweeping 
run  over  the  floor  with  a  damp  mop 
or  home-made  dustless  duster    (made 
by  sprinkling  an  old  undershirt  with 
kerosene,  rolling  tightly  and  shutting 
up  over  night  in  a  close  box  or  bucket). 
The  fresh  atmosphere  of  the  room  after 
this  cleaning  amply  repays  the  trouble 
of  doing  it  several  times  during  the 
winter.    Of  course,  this  is  only  neces- 
sary in  a  much  used  room. 


Mrs.  V.  H.,  DuflCy,  W.  Va.— Having 
tried  nearly  all  kinds  of  carpets,  and 
many  kinds  not  giving  satisfaction,  I 
am  now  using  a  carpet  of  Graxnite.  The 
colors  have  been  carefully  selected  and 
will  retain  their  brightness  unusually 
long,  and  having  a  strong,  heavy  cotton 
chain  makes  a  good,  durable,  long  wear- 
ing carpet.  But  for  bed  rooms  I  like 
matting,  as  it  is  so  easily  cleaned.  I 
also  make  rag  rugs,  using  most  all 
kinds  of  cloth.  Old  woolen  garments 
make  nice  rugs.  I  braid  and  sew  the 
strips  in  any  shape  desired,  and  I  knit 
them  using  two  large  wooden  needles, 
and  it  only  takes  a  short  time  to  knit 
a  large  rug. 

The  Congoleum  rugs  are  used  in  din- 
ing room  and  kitchen.  I  use  a  lining 
of  burlap  sacks,  and  also  a  covering  of 
newspapers  over  the  sacks. 


Mrs.  H.  L.  P.,  Needmore,  Pa.  —  I 
think  a  rug  makes  a  much  better  floor 
covering  than  carpet.  They  are  much 
more  sanitary  than  a  carpet  in  a  room 
which  Is  used  a  great  deal.  When  the 
rug  becomes  dusty  we  can  take  It  up 
and  clean  It  without  so  much  trouble, 
where  If  It  was  a  carpet  we  would  be 
much  more  likely  to  leave  it  down  till 
house  cleaning  time,  because  it  takes 
so  much  more  time  and  trouble  to  take 
it  up  and  put  down  again. 

When  a  rug  becomes  worn,  If  It  is 
taken  up  and  turned  end  for  end,  it 
lasts  much  longer.  And  then  when  it 
becomes  worn  where  it  has  been 
changed  it  can  sometimes  be  put  In  a 
bed  room  and  some  small  home-made 
rugs  laid  over  the  worn  places  and  it 
will  last  a  long  time.  Then  when  they 
flnally  are  too  badly  worn  for  use  any 
longer  that  way,  they  can  be  sent  away 
to  factories  where  they  can  be  made 
over  into  a  new  rug  at  very  little  cost, 
compared  to  buying  a  new  rug,  and 
these  are  Just  like  new. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  H.,  Prince  George,  Va. 
—I  use  all  old,  strong,  clean  rags  which 
are  not  flt  for  any  other  purpose,  in 
making  small  rugs  to  put  in  front  of 
the  dresser,  washstand,  and  to  put  by 
the  side  of  beds  to  step  on  In  cold 
weather.     The  rags  are  flrst  torn  In 
strips  about  one  inch  wide,  and  always 
the  longest  way  of  the   material,  to 
save  as  much  sewing  as  possible;  then 
sew  together  and  roll  up  Into  a  large 
ball   ready   for   crocheting.       I   use  a 
large  bone  crochet  needle.     In  sewing 
the  strips  together,  put  in  or  mix  all 
colors  along,  as  this  will  show  up,  or 
make  a  much  prettier  rug  than  having 
each  color  to  itself.    You  can  make  the 
rugs  as  long  or  as  wide  as  desired.     I 
find  feuch  rugs  are  very  handy,  and  l)e- 
sldes,  an  excellent  way  to  utiliae  other- 
wise worthless  material. 


turned  a  worn-out  linoleum  over  and 
gave  It  two  coats  of  drab  floor  paint, 
and  it  is  giving  satisfaction. 

1  like  plenty  of  rugs,  which  may  be 
dragged  out,  aired  and  beaten  while  the 
floors  are  being  swept.  I  prefer  home- 
made ones,  as  they  are  more  economi- 
cal and  durable.  The  best  of  these  are 
woven  on  a  loom,  as  rag  carpets  are, 
but  I  have  knit,  braided,  hooked  and 
crocheted  dozens  by  hand.  I  use  the 
finer  rags  for  the  front  rooms,  reserv- 
ing the  overalls  and  heavy  work  gar- 
ments for  the  kitchen  and  back  porch. 
In  making  knit  rugs  it  is  best  to  knit 
strips  about  12  Inches  wide,  as  long  as 
rug  is  wanted,  and  Join  with  needles 
and  coarse  thread.  Or  knit  a  strip  3 
inches  wide,  in  plain  quarter  stitch, 
and  sew  around  and  around,  holding 
strip  sufficiently  full  to  keep  the  work 
circular  in  shape.  If  too  full  it  will 
ripple;  if  too  tight  it  will  cup. 

I  have  a  pretty  rug,  woven  by  hand. 
I  made  a  frame  the  size  of  rug  wanted, 
wound  the  strips  on  lengthwise,  then 
threaded  a  long  needle,  which  I  made 
of  wire,  with  strips  and  wove  them 
under  and  over  the  ones  in  frame,  ex- 
actly as  a  chair  bottom  is  woven. 

Miss  M.  E.  P.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.— As 
soon  as  one  garment  Is  worn  out  and 
can  no  longer  do  service  as  clothing  we 
cut  everything  possible  into  carpet 
rags.  We  have  saved  our  rags  for  a 
number  of  years,  sewing  the  strips  to- 
gether and  distributing  the  light  and 
dark.  The  balls  are  wound  tightly  and 
topped  with  red.  One  ball  will  weave 
about  one-quarter  yard  of  carpet,  and 
this  makes  the  distribution  of  red  come 
evenly  over  the  carpet  and  gives  it  a 
bright  touch  of  color. 

Rugs  may  be  made  without  cost  If 
one  has  the  time  and  will  put  forth  the 
effort.  The  strips  are  braided  or  cro- 
cheted in  round  or  oval  shape.  Rugs 
and  carpets  made  from  rags  will  last 
a  long  time.  Tlcv  may  be  washed  and 
scrubbed  and  they  always  give  the 
room  a  clean  appearance.  These  floor 
coverings  are  a  luxury  these  days,  and 
are  especially  attractive  in  a  colonial 
bed  room  with  a  four-poster  bed,  or  in 
a  living  room  with  an  open  fire-place, 
rush  bottom  chairs,  candlesticks  and  a 
sewing  table. 


for  these  rugs  are  cut   rather  wide, 
from  men's  old  clothing,  the  work  goes 
faster  and  the  rugs,  being  thicker,  lie  I 
flat  on  the  floor  instead  of  rolling  up 
and  becoming  a  nuisance  rather  than  a  i 
comfort.  ' 

Homespun  Yam  from  Ithaca       ^ 

The  last  rose  of  summer  is  blooming  ] 
alone. 

By  the  chilly  breezes  fanned— 
The  only  thing  left  in  the  garden 

That  Susan  hasn't  canned! 

Receipts  on  file  for  bills  paid  save 
argument. 

Rubber  tips  on  the  kitchen  faucet  re* 
duce  the  breakage  of  china  at  dish 
washing  time. 
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Miss  A.  E.  G.,  Buchanan,  Va. — Pos- 
sibly It  will  help  someone  to  know 
what  an  enterprising  young  couple  just 
starting  on  a  farm  for  themselves,  did 
with  an  ingrain  carpet  that  was  in- 
cluded with  the  furniture,  bought  along 
with,  the  farm.  The  carpet  was  badly 
soiled  in  spots,  but  fairly  good  other- 
wise. It  was  taken  up,  ripped  apart 
and  washed  In  a  good  soapy  warm 
suds  with  a  vacuum  washer.  After 
rinsing  and  drying,  the  worn  parts 
were  cut  out  and  the  best  pieces  sewed 
together  so  they  would  come  to  the 
middle  of  a  somewhat  smaller  room, 
care  being  taken  to  match  the  flgures. 
The  result  is  a  fresh,  new  looking  floor 
covering  at  a  nominal  cost,  which  one 
would  never  suspect  had  seen  any  but 
the  lightest  service 

We  flnd  a  good  quality  printed  lin- 
oleum (better  than  inlaid)  a  very  sat- 
isfactory covering  for  the  much  used 
floors,  especially  when  braided  rugs  (I 
use  the  four-strand  method  of  braid- 
ing) are  used  where  one  must  stand 
most,  as  otherwise  the  feet  get  cold, 
and  besides,  the  rugs  take  the  worst 
wear  and  can  be  replaced,  thus  length- 
ening the  life  of  linoleum.  If  the  strips 
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Mrs.  O.  J.,  Bio,  La. — I  do  not  like 
carpets.  There  is  more  dU't,  and  the 
air  is  never  so  pure  and  fresh  in  a  car- 
peted room  as  in  rooms  with  uncovered 
floors  that  are  kept  scoured.  They  re- 
quire occasional  scrubbing,  but  the 
wear  and  tear  of  carpets  will  more 
than  pay  for  it.  They  may  be  stained 
and  varnished,  or  painted.  Linoleum 
Is  nice  for  kitchen  or  dining  room,  and 
if  given  a  semi-annual  coat  of  varnish 
Its  usefulness  will  be  prolonged.    We 
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A  Girl  Named  Mary 

By  JULIET  WILBOR  TOMPKINS 
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CiiAPTEB  III — Continued. 

Marise   turned  swiftly  to  the  little 

coat  and  cap,  lying  on  a  chair.     She 

had  held  her  eyes  away,  longing  to  get 

her  hands  on  them,  but  unwilling  that 

any  one  should   witness  the  moment. 

She  knelt  beside  them,  spreading  them 

out  so  that  she  had  before  her  the  yeri- 

table  sheath  of  her  baby,  and  as  her 

hands    followed   the  little   shape  that 

seemed  to  lurk  within,  the  old  ache 

for  Mary  flamed  in  a  passionate  desire 

for   her    baby — not    a    grown,   strange 

daughter,  but  her  baby  in  her  arms. 

She  cradled  the  coat,  rocked  it  against 

her  breast,  sobbed  into  its  folds.    All 

the  cool  training  of  years  fell  away. 

Her  body  was  like  a  clock  that  had 

been  stopped,  and  now,  started  again, 

went    on    inexorably   from   that   hour, 

heedless  of  the  time  that  had  run  by 

while  it  waited. 

Mrs.  Healy  was  a  long  time  boiling 
her  kettle.  When  she  came  back  with 
the  tray,  she  found  Marise  sitting  stiff- 
ly on  the  sofa.  Neither  looked  at  the 
other  as  they  drank  their  tea.  Then, 
with  the  putting  down  of  her  cup,  Mrs. 
Healy  made  the  first  move. 

"Mrs.  Jaffrey,  Mary  is  your  child. 
There's  no  question  of  that.  But  there's 
things  I'd  ask  you  to  consider."  Her 
voice  was  quiet  and  reasonable.  Evi- 
dently she  had  used  her  half  hour  for 
hard  thinking.  "Mary  in  our  way  of 
living  is  just  at  the  top  of  the  tree. 
She's  a  leader.  Girls  come  to  her  to 
tell  them  what  to  do,  and  the  boys  are 
after  her  like  bees.  Down  at  the  office 
they  think  the  world  of  her,  and  she 
loves  her  work,  she's  proud  of  it.  She's 
a  little  queen.  Now  you  take  her  away 
Into  your  life — she  don't  know  your 
ways.  She's  the  equal  of  anybody  on 
this  earth,  if  I  do  say  it— but  in  little 
things  maybe  she  don't  do  and  say  just 
what  you'd  think  right.  And  then 
you'd  try  to  tell  her  better— isn't  that 
true?" 

Marise  was  tensely  on  guard.  "I 
should  be  most  tender  of  her  feelings," 
she  said. 

"Yes,  m'am,  you  would  so.  But  the 
fact  would  be  there  that  you  wanted 
her  different,  and  Mary's  never  been 
criticized.  She's  not  used  to  that. 
She'll  feel  like  she  was  being  put 
down,  and  she'll  not  like  it.  She'll  not 
be  happy." 

Hugh  had  said  the  same  thing,  and 
Marise  recognized  its  force.  "I  will 
give  up  any  idea  of  making  her  differ- 
ent," she  promised  gravely.  "I  will 
take  her  just  as  she  is.  That  will  be 
best." 

Mrs.  Healy  bent  forward,  shaking  a 
Significant  forefinger.  "But  will  your 
friends  take  her  so?  Will  their  girls 
churn  with  her  and  their  young  men 
ask  her  out?     Answer   me  that." 

It  was  a  hard  question  to  meet. 
"Mary  will  make  friends,  wherever  she 
Is,"  Marise  said.  "I  think  in  time,  a 
very  little  time,  she  will  adjust  herself 
to  new  surroundings  and  find  her 
way." 

"And  she's  to  leave  all  her  old 
friends  and  see  them  no  more?" 

"No.  Certainly  not.  They  will  be 
welcome  to  come  all  they  like." 
Marise  tried  to  speak  heartily,  but  both 
"women  knew  better. 

"Ah,  but  will  they  do  It?"  was  the 
triumphant  answer.  "They  can  lark 
al>out  my  kitchen  here,  and  make 
fudge,  and  go  off  to  the  movies  as  they 
please — will  it  be  like  that  at  your 
place?" 

Marise  suddenly  brushed  aside  argu- 
ment, literally,  with  her  hand.  "Mrs. 
Healy,  Mary  Is  my  child.  I  have  been 
hunting  her  for  sixteen  years.  I  am 
Borry,  deeply  sorry  for  you — I'm  sorry 
for  her.  But  here  we  are.  I  have  found 
my  daughter." 

The  hard  red  showed  again  on  Mrs. 
Healy's  cheek-bones.  "  'Twas  me  that 
sat  up  with  her,  night  after  night,  and 


saved  her  life  because  I  woulan't  let 
her  die — the  doctor  said  'twas  my  will 
that  saved  her.  I  didn't  have  my 
clothes  off  for  days  together.  I  gave 
her  back  her  life." 

"I  have  sat  up  with  her,  too,"  was 
the  quiet  answer.  "Night  after  night, 
Mrs.  Healy,  I  sat  up  with  her,  all 
alone,  thinking,  'Is  she  alive?  Is  she 
ragged  and  dirty?  Do  they  ill  treat 
her?'  Oh,  I  have  sat  up  with  her  for 
sixteen  lonely  years!" 

Mrs.  Healy  would  not  be  moved.  She 
folded  defensive  arms.  "With  the 
thought  of  her,  yes;  but  she's  grown  in- 
to my  child.  She's  mine  now,  not 
yours.  She'll  fling  herself  down  on 
me  like  a  pup.  Can  she  do  that  to  you, 
or  will  you  frost  the  heart  out  of  her? 
Tell  me  that." 

Marise  started  up,  anger  in  her  deep- 
ened voice.  "What  are  you  asking? 
That  I  go  away  and  give  up  my  child? 
Make  no  claim  to  her?" 

Mrs.  Healy  rose  to  her  terrible 
height.  "Why  should  you  come  here 
spoiling  a  happy  home?"  she  cried  vio- 
lently. "What's  Mary  to  you  or  you  to 
Mary?  You  can  set  your  mind  at  rest 
about  her.  She'll  be  well  cared  for, 
and  my  bit  of  property  will  keep  her. 
Now,  why  can't  you  go  back  to  your 
own  life  and  leave  us  be?  That's  it — 
look  down  your  nose  like  I  was  your 
servant — you'll  look  at  Mary  like  that 
some  day,  and  will  she  ever  forgive 
you?  She  will  not.  You  think  I'm 
selfish,  no  doubt,  but  what  Are  you? 
God  knows,  you're  not  thinking  of 
Mary  in  all  this.  Not  of  her  happiness. 
She's  the  happiest  girl  in  the  world 
right  now.  What  do  you  want  to  come 
here  for,  spoiling  everything?  Oh,  I 
sound  angry,  but  it's  plain  sense  I'm 
telling  you.  You'd  best  go  home  and 
stay  there." 

The  woman  towered  over  Marise,  the 
loud  voice  was  torture,  the  heat  set  the 
pictures  on  the  walls  swaying  before 
her  eyes.        With  a  desperate  hand  at 
her  temple,  she  turned  and  went  out. 
At    first    she    walked    blindly,    any- 
where, to  get  away;   then,  as  the  wel- 
come   cold    steadied    her    senses,    she 
awoke  to  the  fact  that  she  was  being 
stared  at.    Passers-by  even  stopped,  to 
get  a  longer  look  at  the  naked  suffer- 
ing in  her  face.     It  was  horrible,  as 
shameful  as  those  dreams  in  which  one 
goes  publicly  unclothed.    To  hide  pain 
was  the  most  imperative  instinct  of  her 
being.    She  found  a  taxicab  and  shrank 
into  Its  corner.    Oh,  the  welcome  shel- 
ter of  home,  Its  cool  peace!     Marise 
ran  to  it  in  spirit  as  a  lost  child  runs 
to  its  mother. 

On  the  hall  table  was  a  fiorist's  box, 
breathing  fragrance.  Hugh  had  found 
that  rare  thing,  violets  with  a  true 
violet  odor.  There  were  penitent  words 
written  on  his  card,  but  Marise  did  not 
try  to  understand  them;  she  had  for- 
gotten last  night.  She  placed  the  vio- 
lets beside  her  as  she  threw  herself  on 
the  drawing-room  couch — no  other 
room  was  big  enough  for  her  need. 
Body  and  soul,  she  had  come  to  the 
limit  of  exhaustion.  In  that  moment, 
while  the  relief  of  being  home  was  all 
that  she  could  feel,  she  fell  asleep. 

Hour  after  hour  she  slept.  The  end 
of  her  search  seemed  to  have  relaxed 
the  tension  of  years,  and  she  slept  as 
she  had  not  since  her  girlhood,  fathoms 
deep,  broken  to  bits,  evary  limb  a 
separate  d«ad  weight.  Usually  a  step 
past  her  door,  the  stirring  of  a  cur- 
tain, roused  her,  but  now  Hannah 
could  come  in  and  stand  anxiously  be- 
side her  without  troubling  her  rest. 
All  day  she  lay  there  while  Hannah 
watched   and   kept^away.  sounds   and 

wondered.      ^  ,  • 

The  room  *  was'^'nearly'*  dark  when 
Marise  woke  up.  It  was  a  long  process, 
with  many  slippings  back.  First  she 
was  aware  of  an  exquisite  pleasant- 
ness; Boon  this  defined  itself  as  Hugh's 


violets  and  the  freshness  of  the  great 
beautiful  room,  newly  precious  to  her, 
as  if  she  had  lately  escaped  from  op- 
pressive confinement  Then  she  felt  a 
stirring  warmth  in  her  arms  and 
breast,  as  though  she  had  been  holding 
her  baby. 

"I  must  have  dreamed  of  Mary — " 
The  thought  had  barely  taken  shape 
when  the  living  truth  was  upon  her. 
The  long  search  was  over.  And  Mary, 
found,  was  good  and  happy  and  beauti- 
ful; evil  had  not  touched  her,  her  life 
had  been  rich  in  love.  There  were  no 
words  for  it  but  Mrs.  Healy's  cry— 
"Glory  be  to  God!"  Marise  said  it 
over  and  over — "Oh,  glory  be  to  God!" 
Evil  and  filth  were  still  out  there  in 
the  world,  and  she  must  struggle 
against  them  till  she  died,  for  the  sake 
of  all  the  children  of  men;  but  the 
dark  pictures  that  had  hung  just  back 
of  every  waking  moment  of  her  life 
could  be  torn  down  and  swept  out,  for 
they  had  dealt  with  the  body  and  soul 
of  little  Mary  Jaffrey. 

"You're  awake,  m'am?"  Hannah 
had  forgotten  the  morning's  grievance, 
and  her  tone  was  solicitous.  She  car- 
ried a  tray.  "I  was  going  to  take  the 
liberty  of  waking  you  up,  for  I  got 
uneasy." 

Marise  lodked  remotely  at  the  dim 
shape,  then,  as  the  odor  of  fresh  toast 
reached  her,  she  abruptly  sat  up. 

"Why.   Hannah,   I  am  starved."  she 
said.     Her  voice  was  like  a  girl's;   a 
note  of  laughter  thrilled  in  It,  a  sing- 
ing richness.    She  felt  Hannah's  stare, 
and  tried  to  rub  the  betraying  gladness 
out  of  her  fate  with  her  palms.       She 
was  not  ready  to  tell  any  one  yet,  not 
even  Hugh.    "Light  only  the  candles," 
she  said.    "My  eyss  aren't  really  open. 
I  didn't  sleep  at  all  last  night,  not  one 
moment,  but  I  seem  to  have  made  up 
for  it.    Thank  you,  Hannah— this  is  so 
good.     You  do  take  beautiful  care  of 
me."     Her  voice  had  run  away  with 
her  again;  it  fairly  caroled.    Hannah's 
glance  fell  on  the  violets,  and  a  look  of 
shocked  intelligence  froze  her  Victor- 
ian features.    She  left  the  room  with- 
out answering. 

All  her  life  Marise  was  to  remember 
the  next  half-hour.     There  was  dark- 
ness behind  it,  difficulty  ahead,  but  for 
this    little    space    she   knew    what    is 
called   ecstasy.       The   old   bad   dream 
was  gone,  and  the  reality  set  her  in  a 
flood  of  sunlight,  woke  all 'the  music 
of  the  world,   from  the  woods  to  the 
cathedrals,  melted  the  hard  mold  into 
which  she  had  forced  her  being  and 
let  it  stream  out  into  the  living  uni- 
verse.    The  very  hunger  of  her  body, 
the   goodness  of  tea  and   toast,   were 
part  of  the  rapture.    The  violets  made 
her  cry  with  their  dellclousness.    The 
thought  of  telling  Hugh  brought  the 
tenderest  laughter.  All  her  senses  were 
stirring,   and    the    forgotten    pulse   of 
youth   was   beating   out   the   measure 
that    she    had    moved    to    before    the 
clock  had  stopped.    For  her  child  was 
found,    found    good    and    happy.      Oh, 
glory  be  to  God! 

She  had  not  noticed  the  door-bell  or 
Hannah's  muttered  announcement,  but, 
suddenly  aware  of  a  shadow,  she  looked 
up  to  find  Mrs.  Healy  standing  over 
her.  The  candles  in  the  tall  Iron  stand- 
ard showed  a  tragic  face,  and  Marise, 
not  knowing  whether  she  had  come  in 
peace  or  in  war,  waited  for  her  to 
speak. 

Mrs.  Healy  sank  Into  a  chair  as 
though  she  had  taken  the  last  possible 
step.  "You're  right,"  she  said  heavily. 
"I  was  a  fool." 

"Ah,  I'm  sorry,  I'm  sorry!"  >farise 
spoke  in  a  deepened  voice,  a  warm 
hand  held  out,  and  Mrs.  Healy  looked 
at  her  in  dull  surprise. 

"You  can't  help  it,"  she  said  shortly. 
"There's  no  help  for  It  now  on  all  this 
green  earth.  It's  started,  and  it's  got 
to  go  on.  She's  your  child,  and  I 
couldn't  keep  It  from  her.  There's  the 
point.  She's  got  to  know."  Her  chin 
sank  on  her  breast.  Her  bigness  seem- 
ed to  make  her  grief  colossal,  and 
Marise  could  find  no  comfort  to  offer. 
"She  can  take  her  choice,"  Mrs. 
Healy  presently  went  on.  "She's  free. 
She  loves  me  dearly,  but  she's  a  girl, 
and   you're   a   fine   lady   in   a   grand 


home,  and  with  the  romance  and  all— • 
well,  it's  easy  to  see  which  way  she'll 
go.  I  don't  blame  her.  She'd  be  happl" 
er  as  she  is,  but  the  poor  child  can't 
know  it.     She'll  choose  you." 

Marise  had  only  a  perplexed  frown 
for  that.  When  mother  and  child  found 
each  other,  how  could  there  be  any 
question  of  choice?  But  the  woman 
was  desperately  unhappy,  and  needed 
all  possible  patience. 

"Mrs.  Healy,  you  won't  lose  Marys 
love,  you  can't,"  she  began,  but  the 
other  cut  her  short. 

"Can  you  share  your  husband  with 
another  wife?  Then  no  more  can  you 
share  your  child  with  another  mother. 
She's  mine  or  she's  yours.  Oh,  she'll 
come  to  see  me,  I've  no  doubt,  and 
bring  me  fine  presents,  but  there'll  be 
nothing  I  can  do  for  her.  And  I've 
done  for  her  day  and  night,  I've  made 
every  stitch  she  wears,  made  it  fine 
and  nice,  and  her  shirt-waists  always 
sweet  and  fresh,  so  that  they  speak  of 
it  at  the  office — she's  never  lacked  what 
I  could  give  her.  Now  I'll  go  home 
and  fold  my  hands.    It's  over." 

"But  you  have  had  sixteen  years  of 
happiness,"  Marise  reminded  her,  very 
gently,  "while  I  have  been—"  she 
broke  off  with  a  shiver.  "Doesn't  that 
mean  anything  to  you?" 

"No  more  than  it  would  mean  to  you, 
Mrs.  Jaffrey,  if  the  light  of  your  life 
was  taken  from  you.  No  woman  ever 
yet  stood  by  her  child's  coffin  and  said, 
•Well,  I've  had  sixteen  years  of  her, 
so  I'm  content.' " 

"Not  when  it  was  death,"  Marise  as- 
sented. "But  suppose  Mary  had  mar- 
ried? That  must  have  happened,  soon- 
er or  later,  and  she  would  have  gone 
from  your  house  then." 

Mrs.  Healy  had  only  contempt  for 
such  feeble  arguments.  "How  far 
would  she  go?  To  the  flat  above. 
When  we  found  it  was  empty,  she 
made  a  joke  of  it — she  must  marry 
soon,  so  it  wouldn't  get  taken  by  any 
one  else.  She  was  fooling  about  it  last 
Sunday  night  with  Henry  Martin,  and 
they  went  up  to  look  at  it  for  the  joke 
of  the  thing.  'I'll  never  go  any  far- 
ther than  that  from  mama,'  she  said. 
And  then  I'd  have  had  her  babies  to 
do  for.  Oh,  you  think  I'm  selfish,  but 
you  pull  away  a  piece  of  the  living 
flesh,  and  there'll  be  crying.       Don't 
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offer  me  comfort,  for  there's  none." 

"Oh,  I  wish  there  were,"  said  Marise 
miserably.  "When  I  think  of  what 
you  have  been  to  my  poor  baby — Mrs. 
Healy,  I  could  go  on  my  knees  to  you 
in  gratitude.  It  is  a  horrible  return, 
to  hurt  you  like  this." 

"Mrs.  Healy  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
words.  "You'll  have  to  tell  her,  that's 
all,"  she  said,  rising.  "I  can't.  I 
can't  do  it.  I'll  send  her  to  you  to- 
night, after  her  dinner.  You  can  tell 
her  what  you  please"  And  she  went 
out,  leaving  Marise  to  feel  humbled 
and  wretchedly  inadequate. 

"Why  couldn't  I  have  met  her  in 
some  bigger  way?"  she  tormented  her- 
self. "Her  selfishness  was  finer  than 
my  sympathy — it  could  let  go,  it  could 
fill  the  whole  room.  It  was  like  some- 
thing in  the  Bible.  Lamentations.  And 
I  could  only  say  stupid  little  sentences 
about  Mary's  love.  What  was  the 
matter?" 

She  thought  that  she  had  failed  in 
pity  and  in  kindness,  not  seeing  that  it 
was  the   pity   and   the   kindness  that 
were  at  fault.     Only  human  equality 
could  have  helped.       If  Marise   could 
have  shown  the  depths  of  her  own  past 
suffering,  forced  Mrs.  Healy  to  see  her 
side,  wrestled  with  her,  shouted  at  her 
till  she  heard,  they  would  have  parted 
sisters;  but  she  had  hidden  for  so  long, 
she  did  not  know  how  to  let  go.  Hugh's 
candid  hostility  to  the  proletariat  was 
more  truly  democratic  than  her  kind- 
ness,   for    he    did    not    hide    himself. 
Marise  did  not  recognize  this,  but  she 
felt  that  he  would  have   done  better 
than  she  had,   and  longed  to  run   to 
him  for  help.    It  did  not  occur  to  her, 
however,  to  thank  him  for  the  violets. 
After  dinner  Hugh  called  her  up,  but 
It  was  time  for  Mary  to  be  there,  and 
she  could  not  go  to  the  telephone. 

"I  can't  talk  to  any  one,"  she  said 
obviously.  "I  am  expecting  a  girl  to 
see  me,  Hannah.  Don't  admit  any  one 
else."  And  she  went  on  pacing  the 
big  room,  trying  to  control  her  fever 
of  impatience. 

Years  ago,  when  she  had  learned  to 
bear  suspense,  learned  to  close  up  her 
heart  and  sit  stoically  through  intermi- 
nable Journeys,  following  some  clue 
that  might  lead  to  her  child,  Marise 
had  acquired  a  formula:  "It  will  be 
true  or  it  won't;  nothing  I  feel  now 
can  make  it  different,  so  suppose  I  stop 
feeling."  It  had  taught  her  a  specious 
quiet,  and  tonight,  from  old  habit,  she 
turned  to  it;  then  she  broke  off,  flung 
It  away  forever.  "It  is  true,  and  noth- 
ing I  feel  can  undo  it— so  suppose  I  feel 
to  the  very  depths! "  she  cried.  The  old 
"I  must  not!"  was  outworn,  too.  "Why 
mustn't  I?    Mary  is  found!" 

And  yet  she  presently  needed  all  her 
patience,  for  the  evening  was  passing, 
and  Mary  did  not  come.  She  might 
have  worked  late  at  the  office;  the  idea 
helped  for  a  little  while.  Then  nine 
o'clock  struck,  and  half  past,  and  Ma- 
rise grew  frightened.  At  first  she 
thought  only  of  the  daily  accidents  in 
the  city  streets.  Then  an  absurd  vision 
of  Mrs.  Healy,  respectable  property 
owner  though  she  was,  packing  a  bag 
and  disappearing  with  the  girl,  rose  to 
torment  her.  She  could  not  keep  it 
argued  down. 

"If  Mary  is  not  here  by  ten,  I  will 
go  there,"  she  decided,  and  watched  the 
clock.  It  was  five  minutes  before  ten 
when  the  door-bell  rang. 

Marise  wanted  to  run  to  the  door, 
but  she  literally  could  not  do  it.  She 
could  only  cling  to  a  chair-back  and 
wait.  There  were  sounds  in  the  hall, 
an  opening  door,  a  slow  step.  Then 
Mary  came  between  the  portieres,  stop- 
ping short  as  they  fell  together  behind 
her. 

She  must  have  cried  terribly,  for  her 
face  was  distorted,  her  lids  swollen  and 
flery,  but  that  was  well  over;  her 
mouth  had  a  firm,  even  a  grim  line, 
and  her  eyes  looked  straight  into  her 
mother's.  For  sixteen  years  Marise 
had  lived  and  re-lived  this  moment, 
when  she  should  start  forward  to  re- 
ceive her  child,  and  the  Joy  of  the 
dream  came  to  help  her  now,  remind- 
ing her  that  she  must  be  warm  and 
glad  and  not  the  paralyzed  empty 
thing  that  eh©  felt      When  she  had 


crossed  the  big  room  and  laid  her 
hands  on  her  child's  shoulders,  it  be- 
gan a  little  to  come  true.  Her  heart 
quivered  into  life. 

"My  little  girl,"  she  said,  and  laid 
her  cheek  very  gently  against  Mary's. 
The  girl  stood  motionless  and  unre- 
sponsive, sullen  even,  and  Marise  had 
to  crush  down  her  rising  tenderness, 
dreading  to  frighten  and  repel.    Mary 
had  not  been  looking  for  her  all  these 
years!      She  kissed  her  forehead  and 
drew  her  over  to  the  couch. 
"I  see  that  you  know,"  she  said. 
Mary's  lips  were  unlocked  with  diffi- 
culty.    "Yes.     I  made  mama  tell  me," 
she  jerked  out,  sitting  physically  con- 
tracted, as  though  in  terror  of  some 
bodily  demand.  Marise  moved  from  the 
couch  to  the  chair  opposite. 

"It  must  have  been  a  dreadful 
shock,"  she  admitted,  trying  to  win 
confidence  by  quiet  speech;  but  she 
had  overestimated  her  own  strength. 
She  could  not  go  on.  Mary  could  not 
or  would  not  help.  When  the  silence 
had  grown  unbearable,  Marise  lifted 
her  head  and  began  again.  "You  un- 
derstand .  .  .  how  it  happened? 
And  I  didn't  know  you  at  once  .  .  . 
that  is  the  strange  thing.  Not  to  know 
you!  It  was  only  at  the  second  visit 
that  I     .     .     ." 

Mary  was  not  listening.  She  had 
come  to  deliver  some  speech  that  need- 
ed all  her  will  and  courage,  and  she 
was  visibly  preparing  them.  Dread  of 
what  it  might  be  drove  Marise  on. 

"It  was  strange  that  you  should  have 
brought  May  Laguna  to  me;"  she  was 
pleading  with  Mary  to  remember  all 
that  Joyous  romance.  "It  was  like 
something  in  a  story,  then.  But  when 
it  is  true,  and  happens  to  yourself,  the 
story  feeling  .  .  .  Mary,  it  is  true! 
It  seems  unbelievable,  but  we  must 
learn  to  believe  it.     Oh,  I  know — " 

"Mrs.  Jaffrey,"  Mary  broke  in,  her 
voice  wooden  with  the  effort,  "I  came 
to  tell  you  that — that  it  doesn't  matter 
if  it  is  true.  I  can't  leave  mama.  She's 
my  real  mother.  I  like  my  home,  I 
like  my  own  life.  I  don't  want  any 
change." 

Marise  had  tried  to  face  every  human 
possibility,  but  never  once  had  she 
thought  of  this— that  her  child  might 
refuse  her.  Mary  must  have  seen  the 
white  shock  in  her  face,  for  her  voice 
rose  defiantly  as  rhe  plunged  on. 

"I  can  t  help  it.     It's  Just  plain  de- 
serting mama,  and   I  can't  do  it.     If 
you'd  seen  her — !     She  tells  me  to — 
she's  game,  all  right.    We've  been  at  it 
all  evening.     Oh,  we've  had  an  awful 
time.     I  don't  see  any   reason  that  I 
have  to.    I  wouldn't  be  any  comfort  to 
you,    Mrs.   Jaffrey — a   rough-neck   like 
me.    Why  can't  you  just  let  us  alone?" 
The  long  years  of  hiding  gave  Ma- 
rise  what  she   believed   was   priceless 
help.    After  a  blind  moment,  she  gath- 
ered   herself    together    and    spoke    as 
quietly  and  reasonably  as  though  she 
had  been  a  Judge  on  the  bench.     Self- 
control  was  to  her  the  first  law  of  con- 
duct,   and    she   did   not    suspect   how 
frosty  and  aloof  she  seemed.     If  she 
could  have  uttered  her  hurt  and  her 
longing,  she  must  have  broken  down  a 
barrier   that   was   half   bewilderment; 
but  she  hid  herself  and  talked  of  Mary. 
"I  have  no  least  idea  of  trying  to 
coerce  you,"  she  said;  "but  before  you 
vngke  so  big  a  decision,  you  ought  to 
consider  a  little  more.    There  are  sides 
of  life  that  you  haven't  seen  yet.     I 
think   you    ought   to    give    yourself  a 
chance  to  know  what  you  are  refusing." 
"If  I  don't  know,  I'll  never  miss  it," 
said  Mary  hotly.     "That's  what  mama 
keeps  saving— I'll  blame  her  later.    It's 

all  rot." 

"If  you  are  so  sure  of  yourself,  you 
need  not  be  afraid  to  come,"  Marise 
argued.  "Suppose  you  spend  a  month 
with  me — "  ^    ,  ^ 

Mary's  head  jerked  up.  "And  let 
my  job  go!" 

"Not  If  you  don't  want  to.  Certainly 
not.  You  can  go  down  to  your  office 
every  day  just  as  usual,  if  you  prefer." 

"Would  people  have  to  know  it?" 

"Not  necessarily." 

Mary  wavered,  then  burst  out  unhaih 
pily:  "But  what's  the  sense?  I  tell 
you,  I've  made  my  decision!" 


"Don't  you  perhaps  owe  me  a  little 
something,  Mary?" 

The  girl  looked  startled,  and  waited 
for  an  explanation. 

"You  were  my  own  child,  my  very 
dear  baby;"  Marise  still  kept  her  fatal- 
ly controlled  voice,  and  she  sat  as  erect 
as  a  lady  making  a  call.  "Since  you 
disappeared,  every  moment  of  my  life 
has  been  given  up  to  finding  you.  I 
have  suffered — suffered  a  great  deal, 
you  know.  Looking  for  you  has  been 
my  whole  life.  I  think  perhaps  you 
owe  me — well,  say  a  month.  It  is 
natural  that  I  should  want  to  make 
friends  with  you,  isn't  It?" 

"I  get  you,"  Mary  admitted  heavily. 
"Only,  mama  is  just  all  busted  to  bits, 
while  you—"  She  paused,  and  Marise 
smiled  a  little. 
"Perhaps  I  am  busted,  too,"  she  said. 
Mary  flushed  and  frowned.  "Oh,  I 
know  I  talk  like  a  mutt,"  she  flared  up. 
"I  don't  care  if  I  do.  I  don't  care 
about  talking  any  different." 

She  got  up,  and  Marise,  rising,  laid 
a  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

"Don't  fight  me,  Mary,"  she  said,  and 
the  greater  wisdom  of  nature,  breaking 
through  her  control,  put  a  tremor  in 
her  voice.    "I  don't  want  to  change  you. 
I  only  want  to — come  a  little  closer  to 
my  child."     Then   she  put  down  the 
tremor.    "You  were  the  dearest  baby," 
she  went  on  with  smiling  lightness,  her 
arm  just  touching  the  girl's  shoulders 
as  they  moved  to  the  door.    "Obstreper- 
ous, but  so  loving.     You  adored  your 
Mardie.     I'll   show  you  the  old  dolly 
that  you   used   to  take  to   bed   every 
night — don't  you  remember  Doodoo  at 
all?    Of  course,  you  were  too  little.    I 
will  tell  you  all  about  everything  when 
you  come. 

The  human  girl  in  Mary  must  have 
been  tempted,  for  she  answered  with 
gratuitous  roughness:  "I  couldn't  stand 
a  month.  I'd  go  crazy." 
"For  a  week,  then?" 
They  looked  into  each  other's  eyes,  but 
Marise  saw  only  unwillingness,  and  she 
kept  her  surface  so  smooth  that  Mary 
could  have  seen  nothing  at  all.  Neith- 
er dreamed  that  the  other  held  back  a 
very  river  of  tears. 

"Well,  all  right,"  said  Mary.  '^But 
you  understand,  I  belong  to  mama." 

"I  quite  understand,"  said  Marise, 
and  Just  touched  Mary's  cheek  with  her 
lips.  "I  will  expect  you  to-morrow 
night,  then?     In  time  for  dinner?" 

"And  we  won't  tell  people,"  Mary  in- 
sisted. "Well,  good  night,  Mrs.  Jaffrey. 
It's  a  queer  world,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,  very  queer,"  said  Marise,  and 
the  door  closed  between  them. 
(To  he  continued) 
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Investigating  Marketing  Costs 

For  the  first  time  in  this  country,  so 
far  as  is  known,  a  comprehensive  ef- 
fort is  being  made  to  secure  detailed 
and  accurate  information  on  the  costs 
of  marketing.  Hitherto  investigations 
of  this  nature  have  either  been  very 
limited  in  scope  or  have  contained  such 
a  large  element  of  estimate  as  to  make 
the  figures  secured  practically  value- 
less. But  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  Unit- 
ed States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
In  undertaking  an  investigation  into 
the  costs  of  marketing  farm  products, 
has  approached  the  subject  in  a  man- 
ner calculated  to  bring  forth  complete 
and  authentic  information  upon  which 
can  be  based  intelligent  reasoning  as 
to  what  reforms  or  changes  may  be 
needed  in  the  system  of  marketing. 

Only  two  of  the  many  farm  products 
have  been  selected  for  study  at  this 
time — milk  and  potatoes.  Dr.  Lewis  H. 
Haney,  who  is  in  immediate  charge  of 
the  work,  is  basing  his  results  on 
actual  cost  figures  connected  with  the 
handling  of  potatoes  and  milk  from 
the  producer  straight  through  to  the 
ultimate  consumer:  Figures  capable  of 
reconciliation  with  a  profit-and-loss 
statement  of  the  business  concerns 
from  which  they  are  obtained.  Rather 
than  put  out  anything  short  of  abso- 
lutely accurate  estimates,  the  bureau 
will  limit  the  number  of  cases  reported 

on. 

"The  co-operation  we  are  receiving 
from  the  dealers  is  very  gratifying, 
and  is.  Indeed,  a  paramount  feature  of 
cur  work,"  says  George  Livingston, 
Chief  of  the  Bureiu  of  Markets.  "With- 
out this  splendid  co-operation  our  in- 
vestigations would  be  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  conduct. 

"The  Cost  of  Marketing  Division  of 
the  Bureau  began  active  work  last 
June  and  already  has  gathered  reports 
covering  a  considerable  number  of 
potato  dealers.  The  milk  investiga- 
tion is  likewise  proceeding  with  satis- 
factory speed.  I  am  certain  that  the 
Cost  of  Marketing  Division  will,  when 
its  work  Is  completed,  have  informa- 
tion of  real  value  to  give  to  the  public. 
Certainly  no  investigation  could  be  con- 
ducted which  is  of  greater  concern  to 
everyone — producer,  dealer  and  con- 
sumer. There  is  no  subject  upon  which 
the  public  more  greatly  desires  en- 
lightenment, or  Is  more  richly  entitled 

to  it." 

While  securing  cost  figures,  the 
bureau  Is  also  ascertaining  the  prices 
paid  for  the  chief  kinds  of  materials 
and  supplies  used  in  the  marketing  sys- 
tem for  potatoes  and  milk,  as  well  as 
complete  data  concerning  the  wages 
paid  to  all  those  engaged  In  the  work 
of  distribution. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  that 
milk  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  first 
commodities  to  receive  attention  Is 
that  it  is  practically  the  only  farm 
product  which  has  but  one  step  from 
producer  to  consumer.  Another  Is  the 
widespread  agitation  In  nearly  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country  concerning  the 
prices  of  this  Important  article  of  food. 
Moreover,  the  milk  trade  In  Its  broad- 
est aspect  Includes  business  ranging  all 
the  way  from  simple  trading  to  highly 
specialized  manufacturing. 

Potatoes  were  chosen  because  no  oth- 
er farm  product  is  regarded  as  a  more 
staple  food,  and  because  nearly  every 


person  in  the  land  eats  potatoes  once, 
twice,  or  even  three  times  a  day.  In 
addition  to  this  the  marketing  of  pota- 
toes involves  many  steps.  Perhaps  few 
farm-raised  commodities  are  handled 
as  often  before  reaching  the  consumer. 

The  work  on  potato  marketing  costs 
Is  being  actively  conducted  at  Boston 
arid  Chicago.  Bureau  representatives 
at  Boston  will  cover  the  Maine  crop, 
and  those  at  Chicago  will  study  the 
output  of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  A 
further  effort  will  be  made  to  secure 
accurate  data  on  the  costs  of  market- 
ing Colorado  and  Idaho  potatoes 
through  Kansas  City  Dealers. 

Among  other  items  connected  with 
the  Inves.tigational  work  on  potatoes 
especial  attention  is  being  paid  to 
"shrinkage,"  the  object  being  to  secure 
accurate  data  which  will  enable  the  bu- 
reau to  say  In  dollars  and  cents  just 
what  this  item  amounts  to.  Several 
cases  hare  been  reported  in  which  the 
"shrinkage"  on  a  car  of  bulk  potatoes 
runs  as  high  as  9  per  cent.  The  usual 
estimate  by  those  in  the  trade,  however, 
is  that  3  per  cent,  "shrinkage"  Is  nor- 


there  are  many  small  one-wagon  deal- 
ers who  do  not  keep  any  records  of 
their  costs  and  who  are  satisfied  if  they 
make  wages  for  themselves.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  frequently  will  be  In 
a  community  a  large  concern  which 
has  a  capacity  in  excess  of  the  business 
it  is  doing  and  which,  as  a  conse- 
quence, Is  endeavoring  by  heavy  adver- 
tising and  by  'making  concessions  in 
credit  and  price  to  increase  Its  volume. 
This  disturbs  conditions  and  causes 
loss  to  those  dealing  on  a  sound  basis. 
The  Bureau  of  Markets  believes  that 
an  accurate  presentation  of  the  actual 
cost  of  marketing  milk  will  make  for 
more  reasonable  competition  In  the  in- 
dustry and  will  set  at  rest  the  fears  of 
both  the  producers  and  the  consumers. 


Chautauquas  and  the  Average 
Farmer 

SMITH  q,  MO  GREGOR. 

Does  the  average  Chautauqua  benefit 
the  average  farmer?  Yes,  if  co-opera- 
tion is  given  by  the  farmer;  no.  If  he 
regards  It  as  an  amusement  only. 


he  Is  successful.    The  know-it-all  criti- 
cises the  things  he  can't  understand. 

Chautauquas  offer  a  big  field  of  help 
for  the  farmer  in  the  future,  but  to  get 
the  most  from  them  the  farmer  should 
offer  a  little  co-operation  and  help  In- 
stead of  hinder.  Chautauquas,  indi- 
rectly, offer  an  aid  in  keeping  the  chil- 
dren on  the  farm.  Young  folks  crave 
for  entertainment,  and  if  it  is  enter- 
tainment that  encourages  thought  and 
education,  it  cannot  be  helped  too 
much.  So,  after  all,  the  average  farm- 
er gets  out  of  a  Chautauqua  just  afl 
much  as  he  puts  In  it.  And  that  is 
true  of  most  of  the  worth  while  things 
of  life.  ^eu>  York, 


'    »■• 


WHERE  THE  BIG  STONE  WAS 

EDGAR  L.  VINCENT 

\MY  FATHER  thought  when  he  was  moving  a  great  boulder  out  of  the 
M  meadow  on  his  farm  that  the  shining  particles  he  found  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  rock  looked  like  gold.  He  carefully  gathered  up  a  bit  of  the 
dust  and  took  it  to  a  jeweler  for  analysis.  But  when  the  report  came  back 
it  proved  that  the  shining  particles  were  not  gold  at  all.  He  might  have 
ground  the  boulder  into  atoms,  tiring  himself  out  and  spending  his  time 
for  many  a  day.  and  at  the  last  he  would  have  had  nothing  to  show  for 

what  he  had  done.  ,  ,^. 

But  father  drew  the  big  rock  out  of  the  meadow,  together  with  many 
others  that  were  In  the  way  when  he  bought  the  place;  and  right  where 
the  stones  had  been,  he  grew  corn  taller  than  the  tallest  °ja^'«  *^«^^  and 
beautiful  crimson  clover.  This  was  his  gold  mine  after  all.  'The  glitter- 
mg  dust,  even  had  It  been  gold,  would  soon  have  slipped  through  his  filn- 
gers  and  been  lost;  but  now,  year  after  year,  the  soft,  mellow  earth  where 
the  rocks  once  lay  will  give  back  richer  treasures  of  corn  and  wHeat  and 
clover  than  the  money  ever  could  have  bought. 

Are  we  disappointed  when  our  shining  plans  turn  out  to  be  nothing  but 
stone?  God  has  something  better  In  store  for  us.  Keep  a  brave  heart  and 
reach  out  to  take  it. 


mal.  This  amounts  to  about  1200  lbs. 
per  carload.  The  "shrinkage"  Is  less 
when  potatoes  are  sacked,  as  pilfering 
and  rough  handling  are  by  this  means 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Another  Item  of  Importance  In  pota- 
to shipments  Is  that  of  foreign  matter, 
principally  dirt.  Complaints  have  been 
received  from  the  Chicago  territory 
concerning  the  large  amount  of  dirt 
found,  one  dealer  claiming  that  each 
sack  of  potatoes  from  certain  produc- 
ing sections  has  contained  from  10  to 
15  pounds  of  soil. 

In  carrying  out  the  Investigation 
Into  milk  marketing  costs,  a  special  In- 
tensive study  Is  being  made  of  the  milk 
situation  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  the 
milk  dealers  claim  to  be  crushed  be- 
tween high  prices  charged  by  produc- 
ers and  low- prices  paid  by  consumers. 
In  addition,  a  questionnaire  has  been 
sent  out  to  a  large  number  of  dealers 
scattered  over  the  country.  It  is 
planned,  also,  to  make  Intensive  studies 
in  certain  representative  cities  similar 
to  the  study  now  being  made  at  Colum- 
bus. From  the  Information  gathered 
thus  far  It  Is  apparent  that  milk  deal- 
ers In  many  communities  are  injuri- 
ously affected  by  two  kinds  of  uneco- 
nomic competition.     On  the  one  hand, 


Amusement  Is,  It  Is  true,  one  feature 
of  the  average  Chautauqua  program, 
but  the  greatest  value  they  can  offer  is 
that  of  Instructive  entertainment. 
There  Is  a  difference  between  the  aver- 
age amusement  and  one  that  also  fur- 
nishes Instruction  on  Important  phases 
of  our  dally  life. 

Farmers.  In  many  cases,  go  long  dis- 
tances to  attend  Chautauqua  entertain- 
ments.      They  naturally  expect  some- 
thing worth  while,  something  that  will 
make  them  better  farmers  and  citizens. 
That  Is,  the  successful.  Intelligent  farm- 
ers do;  the  ones  who  know  It  all  g<» be- 
cause It  is  a  "show."    This  latter  group 
Is    loudest   In    complaints.     You    hear 
them   say:    "It  was  all   right  for  the 
town   folks,   but  It  didn't  do  me  any 
good."    That  Is  entirely  right— it  didn't 
do  them  any  good.     They  did  not  use 
their  common  sense  and  brains  to  fig- 
ure out  that  a  problem  that  applies  to 
one  group  of  people  can  be  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  another  group.  Philosophy 
and  human  nature  can  be  applied  to 
any  group  of  people. 

The  successful  farmer  can  be  picked 
out  In  the  Chautauqua  audience.  He 
Is  using  his  head  and  is  constantly  ap- 
plying the  Illustrations  to  his  own 
problems— that  Is  one  big  reason  why 


A  Practical  Fair  Exhibit 

That  forests  serve  other  useful  pur- 
poses than  to  provide  lumber,  paper 
and  "silk"  stockings  was  demonstrated 
at  the  New  York  State  Fair  at  Syra- 
cuse by  a  little  model  which  was  sur- 
rounded most  of  the  time  by  curious 
and   Interested  observers.  ^ 

The  model  was  exhibited  by  the  for- 
estry department  of  the  state  college  of 
agriculture  and  was  Intended  to  show 
the  effect  of  erosion  on  denuded  hill- 
sides. This  exhibit  consisted  of  a 
miniature  representation  of  two  hill- 
sides with  a  pond  or  lake  below  each 
one.  Both  of  these  hills  were  construct- 
ed of  the  same  kind  of  soil.  One,  how- 
ever, was  covered  with  tree  growth 
while  the  other  was  left  bare  as  If  it 
had  been  denuded  by  careless  and 
wasteful  lumbering. 

From  sprinklers  above,  It  was  so  ar- 
ranged that  water  fell  In  the  form  of 
rain  both  upon  the  forest-clad  and  up- 
on the  barren  hill.  The  model  demon- 
strated clearly  to  observers  that  the 
water  which  flows  from  the  forested 
hill  goes  off  slowly  and  gradually  and 
win  continue  to  flow  for  some  time 
after  the  rain  has  ceased.  From  the 
bare  hill  It  flows  off  rapidly,  forms  gul- 
leys,  and  takes  a  great  deal  of  soil 
with  It.  The  ponds  below  each  hill  in 
the  model  were  respectively  clear  and 
muddy  and  at  frequent  Intervals  the 
pond  or  reservoir  below  the  deforested 
hill  filled  up  with  silt  washed  down  by 
the  rain.  Other  phases  of  forest  work 
were  shown  but  the  chief  Interest  cen- 
tered on  this  erosion  model. 


Farm  and  Home  Facts 
Pack  up  that  binder  in  a  tight  dry  shed 
And  paint,  paint,  paint! 

All  of  which  applies  equally  to  mow- 
ers, reapers,  tractors,  plows  and  every- 
thing that  dampness  and  winter  snows 
can  Injure. 


Play  aprons  for  children  are  an  old- 
fashioned  economy  worth  reviving. 

■ 

Two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of  pre- 
served or  ginger  pears  are  a  delicious 
addition  to  apple  pie. 


As  fall  comes  on  and  the  sitting 
room  replaces  the  porch  as  a  family 
gathering  place,  take  a  look  around 
and  see  If  a  little  fresh  paint,  bright 
cretonne  and  the  shifting  about  of  pic- 
tures and  furniture  won't  help  to  make 
It  more  cozy,  livable  and  homelike. 

Only  when  the  amount  which  would 
have  been  spent  for  new  material  is 
saved,  Is  It  economy  to  spend  valuable 
time  making  over  old  garments. 
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October  Live  Stock  Rations 
Suggested 
The    following    are    the    live    stock 
rations  for  October,  suggested  by  the! 
animal  husbandry  workers  at  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
In  the  case  of  the  dairy  cow  ration  the 
approximate    wholesale    cost    is    also 
given. 

For  dairy  cows,  200  pounds  ground 
oats  or  barley,  $4.78;  100  pounds  wheat  | 
bran,  |2.39;  200  pounds  hominy  or  corn 
meal,  15.72;  200  pounds  oil  meal  or 
cotton  seed  meal,  $6.02;  300  pounds 
gluten  feed,  $8.88;  1000  pounds  will 
cost  $27.79;  100  pounds  will  cost  $2.78; 
2000  pounds  will  cost  $55.58. 

For  calves  and  young  stock,  300 
pounds  hominy  or  com  meal,  300 
pounds  wheat  bran,  100  pounds  oil 
meal,  300  pounds  ground  oats. 

Since  the  high  protein  feeds  have  a 
much  greater  manurlal  value  than  the 
low  protein  feeds,  use  of  as  much  high 
protein  feed  In  the  ration  as  cost  and 
the  health  of  the  animal  will  permit  is 
advised. 


X 


How  They  Do  It  In  Brazil 

Striking  comparisons  between  the 
stock  at  the  National  Live  Stock  Expo- 
sition of  Brazil  and  typical  large  live 
stock  shows  in  the  United  States  are 
contained  in  an  official  report  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture from  Its  two  live  stock  commis- 
sioners now  in  South  America.  These 
men  are  L.  B.  Burk  of  the  Bureau  of 
Markets,  and  E.  Z.  Russell  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry.  The  expo- 
sition was  held  July  4  to  July  11  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  and  Is  the  prin- 
cipal annual  event  of  Its  kind.  It  Is 
managed  by  the  National  Society  of 
Agriculture,  an  association  financed 
partly  by  the  government  and  partly  by 
membership.  Approximately  5000  mem- 
bers pay  a  fee  of  $5  annually.  The  ex- 
position Is  strictly  a  live  stock  show; 
no  other  exhibits  are  on  the  grounds. 
Following  is  an  extract  of  the  report: 

"The  principal  attraction  was  the 
cattle  division  in  which  there  were 
about  700  head.  The  Zebu  breed  leads 
in  numbers  and  popularity,  there  being 
about  300  of  these  animals  on  the 
grounds.  Other  breeds  shown  were 
Herefords,  Short-Horns,  Aberdeen-An- 
gus, Red  Polled,  Brown  Swiss,  Hol- 
Btelns,  Jersey,  Dutch  Belted,  Guernsey, 
Devon  and  the  native  Caracuo.  A  few 
splendid  Individuals  of  each  ef  these 
breeds  were  shown,  but  there  were  also 
many  common  ones. 

"The  Caracuo  or  National  cattle  were 
represented  by  excellent  Individuals, 
and  they  were  In  good  condition.  The 
bulls  were  very  heavy  In  bone  and 
would  weigh  about  2000  pounds,  the 
cows  weighing  about  1400.  They  are 
coarse  In  quality,  but  are  hardy  and 
produce  very  good  beef.  In  type  they 
resemble  more  nearly  the  Short-Horn 
breed,  but  are  somewhat  longer  In  body 
and  coarser  In  quality  of  head  and 
bone.  They  have  long,  coarse  horns 
and  are  of  a  reddish-faun  color. 

"There  was  a  total  of  147  hogs  on  the 
grounds,  divided  among  breeds  as  fol- 
lows: Duroc- Jersey,  69;  Poland-China. 
28;  National,  or  native  breed,  14:  Large 
Blacks,  11;  Berkshlres,  10;  Crossbreds, 
8;  Barrows  (crossbreds),  6;  Spotted 
Poland-China,  1. 
^The  best  individuals  were  found  In 


the  Durocs,  some  very  creditable  ani- 
mals being  shown.  Some  of  them  had 
been  brought  from  the  States;  others 
were  home-bred  from  imported  sires 
and  sows.  The  grand  champion  animal 
was  a  Duroc-Jersey  yearling  boar, 
shown  by  the  Lavras  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. He  was  home-bred  from  import- 
ed parents  and  sold  for  $500. 

"Hogs  of  the  National  or  native 
1  breed  are  either  red  or  black.  If  they 
are  given  time  enough,  they  make  a 
good  weight.  Some  barrows  or  stags 
were  shown  weighing  about  800  pounds. 
Generally  they  are  of  fair  length,  sway- 
backed,  rough  head,  poor  eyes,  bones 
of  medium  size,  and  poor  feet.  They 
are  fairly  prolific,  but  are  not  breeding 
true  to  any  tjrpe  or  color. 

"The  Large  Blacks  were  of  fair  size, 
smooth,  a  coarse  head  with  ears  point- 
ed and  coming  to  the  end  of  the  nose. 
They  are  generally  well  developed  In 
the  back,  and  are  of  good  depth.  The 
Crossbreds  were  a  mixture  of  the 
Nationals,  Duroo-Jerseys  and  Poland- 
Chinas,  yet  in  quality  they  ranked 
ahead  of  many  of  the  others  except  the 
Durocs  and  Poland-Chinas. 

"The  attendance  at  the  show  was  not 
large,  and  Interest  centered  around  the 
cattle  much  more  than  around  the 
hogs.  It  was  exactly  as  it  used  to  be  in 
the  shows  in  the  States  in  the  earlier 
days.  A  large  proportion  of  the  attend- 
ance was  composed  of  city  people, 
which  Is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when 
one  considers  that  on  many  of  the  lines 
of  railroads  they  have  train  service  but 
every  other  day. 

"The  horse  part  of  the  show  was  very 
small  compared  with  shows  in  the 
States.  There  were  a  few  small  stal- 
lions, evidently  grades.  The  horses 
raised  are  for  saddle  purposes,  A  few 
mules  were  shown  of  the  size  and 
quality^  used  on  the  streets. 

"There  were  about  one-half  dozen 
Lincoln  sheep  of  good  quality.  The 
sheep  business  does  not  seem  to  be  de- 
veloped to  any  great  extent  in  the  re- 
gion near  Rio  de  Janeiro." 


dustry  Is  preparing  to  conduct  a  cam- 
paign against  it 

A  questionnaire  has  been  sent  out  to 
American  breeders  upon  which  they 
are  asked  to  submit  their  own  obser- 
vations and  deductions.  The  results 
will  be  compared  with  data  which  the 
bureau  has  been  gathering  from  ex- 
periments and  other  sources.  It  Is  al- 
ready known  that  certain  conditions  of 
feeding  and  breeding  will  tend  to  pro- 
duce a  runt,  but  information  to  enable 
one  to  guard  against  these  conditions 
Is  needed,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
breeders  will  be  able  to  assist  In  solv- 
ing these  problems  through  their  ex- 
periences. The  elimination  of  the  runt, 
or  a  decrease  In  his  numbers,  Is  aimed 
at  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 


Sweet  potatoes  make  a  superior  table 
and  cooking  syrup,  say  chemists  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Thus  far  no  large  commercial 
use  has  been  made  of  the  discovery. 
The  department  is  prepared  to  tell  how 
to  make  sweet-potato  syrup  at  home 
and  how  to  use  it  in  cookeiy  and  candy 
making. 


What  Makes  a  Runt? 

A  plump  little  pig  Is  a  porker 
But  a  puny  pig  is  a  runt. 
It  is  strange  that  breeders  have  not 
made  a  more  extensive  study  of  the 
runt  animal  than  Is  indicated  in  these 
two  lines,  but  the  truth  Is  that  no  one 
knows  exactly  why  the  runt  appears 
among    our    domestic    animals.      The 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  set  Itself  to  the  task  of  find- 
ing out  how  often  the  runt  occurs  and 
what  are  the  causes  of  his  appearance. 
As  a  base  upon  which  to  build  the  runt 
Investigation,    the   Bureau    of  Animal 
Industry    Is    asking    1000    prominent 
American    breeders    to    contribute    all 
that  they  have  learned  about  the  dwarf- 
ed animal. 

Through  effort  and  study  many 
phases  of  breeding  have  come  to  the 
point  of  science.  There  are  other  mys- 
teries that  still  baffle  investigators.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  does  not 
consider  the  runt  question  unsolvable. 
Is  the  runt  an  unavoidable  result  of 
a  natural  law  or  Is  It  chiefly  the 
product  of  careless  breeding,  of  poor 
feeding,  or  of  neglect  to  protect  It 
from  parasites  and  disease?  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  proposes  to 
find  out,  and  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 


in  connection  with  the  "Better  Sires—  I 
Better    Stock"    movement.       There    Is 
never  so  much  profit  in  a  runt  as  in  a 
normal  Individual.    The  runt  requires 
more  care  and  as  much  bam  room  as 
any  other  animal,  while  Mie  inferior 
quality   of   Its   flesh  gives  It  a  lower 
market  value.       Undoubtedly  a  large 
amount  of  money  is  lost  by  the  fartners 
every  year  on  account  of  feeding  and 
caring  for  runts.    The  questionnaire  Is 
reproduced  below.      Any  breeder  who 
does  not  receive  a  copy  direct  from  the 
bureau  is  urged  to  take  the  questions 
from  this  announcement  and   answer 
them.    The  more  replies  the  more  valu- 
able will  be  the  results  of  this  study. 
Your  letter  to  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  will  be  welcomed.    The  ques- 
tions follow: 

1.  From  your  experience,  in  what 
classes  of  live  stock  do  the  most  runts 
appear  (horses,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep, 
etc.)? 

2.  How  many  of  your  farm  animals 
(excluding  poultry),  on  the  basis  of 
every  100  born,  are  runty,  undersized, 
or  of  Inferior  development? 

3.  Mark  the  three  principal  causes,  in 
your  opinion,  of  runty  stock: 

Inferior  breeding. 
Parasites  (lice,  worms,  etc.) 
Contagious  disease. 
Inadequate  or  unsuitable  feed. 
Lack    of    adequate    housing    or 

care. 
Exposure. 
Accident. 
Other  causes  (mention  the  most 

important.) 

4.  In  what  stage  of  the  animal's  de- 
velopment (infancy  or  before  weaning, 
shortly  after  weaning,  or  later)  does 
runtlness  chiefly  begin? 

5.  In  your  experience  what  are  the 
most  practical  ways  of  preventing 
runts?     Give  details. 

6.  Does  it  pay  to  try  to  raise  runts 
to  market  size? 

7.  To  what  extent  would  your  finan- 
cial returns  from  live  stock  be  Increas- 
ed If  you  had  no  runts?  (1-5,  1-10,  1-20 
or  other  fraction  or  percentage). 

8.  Make  comments  stating  whether 
you  believe  runty  live  stock  can  be  re- 
duced In  numbers  and  give  actual  in- 
stances In  which  animals  which  show- 
ed runty  indications  developed  into 
normal  size. 

9.  Give  the  proportion  of  runts  In 
your  poultry  flock.  Mention  the  chief 
cause  and*  best  prevention. 

Address  your  letter  containing  the 
foregoing  Information  to  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington, 


:STEIt  FUR  DRESSING  CO. 
655  ^Sf^^ST  AVE. 
StOCHBSTER.  N..  Y. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Hone  or  Cow  hide.  Calf  or  other  akina 
with  hair  or  fur  on,  and  mak*  them 
Into  coats  (for  men  and  women),  robes, 
mffs  or  ilove«  when  so  ordered.  Vmit 
fm  ■■■<■  will  OMl  y*M  Um  than  to  buy 
ttaero  and  be  worth  more. 

0«r  Hlwlratai  aat*!**  ?!▼««  •>  lot  of 
Information.  It  tells  how  to  Uke  off 
and  care  for  bides  ;  how  and  when  we 
Day  the  frelfbt  both  ways ;  about  e«ir 
%mH  4y*l««  »r— —  on  cow  and  horee 
bide,  calf  and  other  sklna;  about  the 
fur  roods  and  r*n>*  trophies  we  sell, 
taxidermy,  etc 

Then  we  hare  recently  vot  out  an- 
other we  call  eMr  r**hle«  beek.  wholly 
devoted  to  faihlon  plates  of  muffa, 
neckwear  and  othrr  fine  fur  trarments. 
with  prices  ;  also  hir  ganneiHe 
eie<  aM  repaired. 


J^ 


Yon  can  have  eitker  book  by  sendlnr 

onr  correct  addresa  naminr  which,  or 

itb  booka  If  you  need  both.    Addreaa 

Tli«  Crosby  Frlstea  Tmr  Com 
571  Lyelf  Av«^ 


CHESTER  WHITES 

All  Sizes  and  Ages 

CbMter  White  pigs.  sows,  gilts,  open  or  br«d,  alM 
«erTlc«  beam.     wriU  for  prietM. 

A.  H.  DIEFENDERFER,  Cherryraia^Pa. 
REG.  P.  CHINAS,  BERKSNIRES,  C.  WHITES, 

I^irfce  strains,  aU  age*,  mated  not  akin.  Bred  Sow», 
Service  Boars.  I.inroln  Service  Hucks.  Grade  Ouera- 
■ey  and  Holsteln  Calves.     Collies  and  Beagl*  Pap«. 

Smd  Klnmp  for  price*  and  CireiUan. 
P.  F.  HA1IIII..TOII,  €««hr»«vlll«,  P«. 

ROSECOYD  FARM 

HlRh  quality  Durocs.  Orion  Cherry  King  and 
Colonel  bloodlines.     Fall  plifs  for  sal*. 

D.  m.  STOUDT,  HBKSHBT.  PA. 


D.  C. 


SELECTED  REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

3  Bionltaa  Aid.  both  •»•• 
W.  r.  HeSPABBAN,  FnralM, 
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Fixing  the  Price  by  Costs 
"The    average    cost    of    production 
should  not  be  taken  as  the  basis  from 
irhlch  fair  prices  may  be  determined, 
according  to  R.  F.  Taber  of  the  Ohio 
State     University.       War     experience 
shows  that  a  prloe  sufficient  to  corer 
the  cost  of  from  85  to  90  per  cent,  of 
the    producers    Is    usually    necessary. 
Great  variation  exists  In  the  cost  of 
producing     various     commodities     be- 
tween  different   producers,   due   to   di- 
versity of  conditions  and  efficiency  of 
production,"  he  points  out. 

"A    recent    report    of    the    Federal 
Trades  Commission  shows  a  variation 
in  the  cost  of  colce  production  among 
a  large  number  of  producers,  betweem 
a  low  cost  of  12.64  per  ton  and  a  high 
of  $7.06,  or   a  gross  variation  of  300 
per  cent.    An  investigation  among  842 
cotton   growers  in   the  South   showed 
a  gross  range  from  8  cents  per  pound 
to  $1.07.  The  cost  of  producing  a  bushel 
of  wheat  in  Crawford  Co.,  O.,  in  1919 
varied  from  87  cents  to  $2.98,  accord- 
ing to  records  collected  by  the  Ohio 
State  University.    U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  figures  on  the  cost  of  grow- 
ing spring  and  winter  wheat  in  the 
Great  Plains  area  showed  a  variation 
of  $1  to  $5  a  bushel. 

"A  price  based  on  the  average  cost  of 
production  is  at  once  seen  to  be  Im- 
possible, since  practically  50  per  cent, 
of  the  producers  under  such  a  scheme 
would  lose  and  would  be  compelled  to 
cease  production. 

"In  order  to  determine  a  fair  price, 
the  extreme  variations  in  production 
costs  among  the  producers  in  the  par- 
ticular mi^mAhm^  \mi»vnf\^^^^ 

price  over  a  long  term  of  years  must 
be  high  enough  to  assure  profitable  pro- 
duction to  enough  producers  to  insure 
the  amount  of  commodity  needed.  The 
price  naturally  would  cover  the  costs 
of  the  bulk  of  the  producers. 


and  easily  cleaned.  The  height  of  the 
table  or  sink  should  be  such  that  stoop- 
ing over  while  standing  is  not  neces- 


sary.   A  few  shelves  over  the  kitchwi 
table  or  sink  are  very  handy. 
"Arrange  tables,  sink,  cupboards  and 


stove  so  that  the  work  of  dish  washing 
can  be  done  with  the  least  possible 
number  of  steps."  | 


'a 
?1 


©  -5 

■Li    < 


O  \ 


Save  Labor  in  W^ ashing  Dishes 

Dishwashing  takes  more  of  mother's 
time  than  ever  when  the  children  are 
back  at  school.  To  help  make  this  work 
easier  and  more  quickly  done,  Mrs.  J. 
C.  Walker  of  the  home  economics  ex- 
tension of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
offers  these  hints: 

"Make  a  wheeled  tray  by  putting  ball 
bearing  castors  on  the  legs  of  a  small 
table.  This  may  be  used  to  save  steps 
In  carrying  dishes  from  dining  table  to 
kitchen.  If  the  dishes  are  scraped  and 
stacked  before  being  put  on  the  tray 
than  can  be  taken  out  in  one  trip. 

"A  shallow  draining  pan  with  a  wire 
rack  to  hold  the  dishes  Is  a  great  help. 
(These  are  inexpensive  and  can  be 
bought  at  any  hardware  store.)  Boil- 
ing water  Is  poured  over  the  dishes 
after  they  are  arranged  in  the  rack  and 
they  are  left  to  stand  until  dry, 

"Plenty  of  hot,  soapy  water  makes 
dishwashing  easier.  A  long-handled 
dish  mop  Is  useful  and  Inexpensive  be- 
cause with  it  one  can  use  hotter  water 
than  the  hands  could  bear.  The  mop 
also  simplifies  the  cleaning  of  long- 
necked  dishes.  A  wire  soap  shaker  will 
make  a  good  suds  and  uses  the  small 
bits  of  soap  that  might  otherwise  be 
wasted.  A  wire  dish  cloth,  or  a  mystic 
mlt,  will  save  time  In  the  cleaning  of 
kettles  and  pans. 

"If  dishes  are  washed  at  the  kitchen 
table,  the  top  should  be  non-absorbent 


What  One  Dairyman 
Learned  About  HEBE 

He  had  heard  many  conflicting  stories  regarding  this  new 
food  product  —  some  that  it  would  injure  and  some  that  it 
would  benefit  the  dairying  industry.  Desiring  to  form  his 
opinion  from  facts  rather  than  hearsay  he  started  out  to  investi- 
gate. During  the  course  of  his  investigation  he  called  at  the 
offices  of  the  Hebe  Company  and  asked  some  very  searching 
questions. 


"I  have  been  told,"  he  said,  "that 
Hebe  is  being  marketed  as  evaporated 
millc  or  a  substitute  for  it.  Is  this  so?" 
"It  is  not,"  was  the  reply,  "HEBE  is 
produced,  labeled,  advertised  and  mar- 
keted as  a  distinctive  dairy  product  for 
use  in  the  home  as  a  cooking  and  baking 
ingredient." 

"But  some  dealers  sell  it  as,  or  for 
evaporated  milk"  he  objected. 

"There  are  such  cases  of  misrepre- 
sentation," was  the  reply,  "but  they 
are  becoming  fewer  each  day  due  to 
the  widespread  campaign  of  education 
which  the  Kebe  Company  is  conducting 
by  which  the  consumer  is  learning  the 
exact  nature  and  uses  of  HEBE  and  the 
dealer  is  being  made  to  realize  that  his 
greatest  profit  lies  in  selling  the  product 
for  just  what  it  is."  He  was  shown  the 
methods  employed  by  the  Company  to 
correct  misrepresentation  on  the  part  of 
the  distributor  and  misuse  by  the  con- 
sumer. His  attention  was  directed  to 
the  label  which  specifically  states  what 
HEBE  is  and  its  uses. 

"Is  not  the  real  purpose  of  HEBE  to 
develop  a  market  for  cocoanut  fat  rather 
than  a  market  for  skimmed  milk?"  he 
asked — 

"Decidedly  not,"  was  the  reply.  "To 
make  every  hundred  pounds  of  HEBE 
it  takes  210  pounds  of  skimmed  milk  and 
only  7.8  pounds  of  cocoanut  fiat  and  this 
small  amount  of  non-dairy  ingredient  is 
used  for  the  sole  purpose  of  supplying 
the  large  amount  of  dairy  ingredient 
with  the  shortening  and  other  elements 
necessary  to  make  it  desirable  as  a  cook- 
ing medium.  It  is  no  more  true  that  the 
skimmed  milk  is  used  as  a  vehicle  to 
bring  cocoanut  fat  to  market  than  is  it 
true  that  butter  is  used  to  bring  salt  or 
ice  cream  to  bring  gelatine  to  market. 
These  non-dairy  ingredients  all  serve 
the  same  purpose — to  make  the  dairy 
ingredients  better  for  the  uses  in- 
tended." 

"How  will  the  sali  of  HEBE  benefit  the 
dairy  industry?"  was  the  next  question. 


"By  developing  a  human  food  mar- 
ket  for  skimmed  milk"  was  the  reply. 
Government  reports  were  produced 
which  showed  that  yearly  over  30  bil- 
lion pounds  of  skimmed  milk  was  not 
finding  its  natural  and  most  profitable 
market  as  a  direct  human  food.  The 
statements  of  government  and  other 
authorities  were  read  to  show  the  need 
of  creating  such  a  market  if  the  dairy 
industry  is  to  best  serve  humanity  and 
itself.  HEBE,  it  was  pointed  out,  is 
one  means  to  this  end. 

"How  will  this  benefit  all  dairymen?** 
he  next  asked. 

"That  which  benefits  the  industry  as 
a  whole  must  benefit  each  individual 
member,"  he  was  answered.  "Every  can 
of  HEBE  sold  and  every  bit  of  adver- 
tising put  out  is  helping  to  educate  the 
public  to  a  greater  use  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts. The  ice  cream  industry  is  a  paral- 
lel case.  Every  dairyman,  whether  he 
ships  his  product  to  an  ice  cream  factory 
or  not  benefits  by  the  increased  demand 
caused  by  the  use  of  nearly  4  billion 
pounds  of  milk  yearly  by  the  ice  cream 
manufacturers." 

"Why  are  you  advertising  HEBE  in 
the  farm  papers?"  he  asked. 

"For  no  other  purpose"  he  was  told, 
"than  to  give  other  dairymen  as  we  are 
giving  here  to  you  the  facts  of  HEBE  in 
its  relation  to  the  dairy  industry  so  that 
these  men  may  have  a  complete  and  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  subject  and 
form  their  opinion  of  our  product  and 
our  company  from  facts  and  not  from 
prejudice  or  from  mis-statements  on  the 
part  of  wilful  or  uninformed  persons." 

At  the  close  of  the  Interview  the  dairy- 
man visitor  expressed  his  satisfaction  at 
the  frank  and  straightforward  answers 
given  to  his  questions  and  made  this  sig- 
nificant remark  "If  every  dairyman  who 
now  sees  in  HEBE  a  menace  to  his  busi- 
ness could  have  the  opportunity  of  going 
into  this  subject  with  you  as  thoroughly 
as  I  have,  I  am  sure  he  would  see  H£B£ 
in  an  entirely  different  light" 


Chicago 


We  win  be  gUd  to  discuss  Hrbe  with  any  person  interested,  either 
by  personal  interview  or  by  correspondence.  Write  for  our  book' 
let  "The  Missing  Third"  which  discusses  in  detail  the  relation  of 
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The  Pure-Bred  Hen  on  the  Farm 


THE  view  of  the  so-called  professional  poultry- 
man  with  regard  to  the  methods  of  raising  and 
handling  the  hen  on  the  farm  is  too  often  one  of  in- 
tolerance.  However,  in  the  writer'a  experience, 
much  more  of  this  attitude  is  found  in  the  inexpert-' 
enced  would-be  poultryman  than  wKh  the  seasoned, 
experienced  man  who  has  spent  years  in  poultry 
raising  as  a  specialty. 

As  one  passes  from  year  to  year  with  poultry  as 
a  specialty  and  comes  more  in  contact,  aa  the  writer 
has,  with  the  average  farm  flock  through  marketing 
poultry  products  purchased  from  farms  and  through 
doing  hatching  for  those  owning  farm  flocks,  one 
realizes  more  and 
more  that  there  are  a 
great  many  good 
points  in  the  methods 
of  the  average  farmer 
with     regard     to     his 
poultry  flftck.      At  the 
same    time   there   are 
many  things  the  own- 
er of   the   farm  flock 
could  adopt  to  advan- 
tage from  the  methods 
of  the  specialty   poul- 
tryman.     It    is    with 
this  in  view  that  the 
following    suggestions 
for    the    improvement 
of  the  farm  flock  are 
offered.     The  methods 
outlifled    are    not    in- 
tended  as  a  criticism 
of  the  farmer's  meth- 
ods,  but  merely  what 
experience  and   obser- 
vation   have    led    the 
writer  to  bell  eve  would 
enable   the    owner   to 
make   his   flock   more 
profitable. 

Naturally  the  first 
question  to  come  up  is 
•^that  of  pure-bred  poul- 
try versus  mongrels. 
There  has  been  a  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of 

farm  folks  to  look  on  the  hen  of  known  breeding  as  a 
show  bird,  and  a  majority  of  farmers  in  speaking  of 
such  ^poultry  refer  to  them  as  "fancy  chickens." 
This  has  been  one  of  the  big  reasons  why  the  hen 
of  good  breeding  has  made  so  little  progress  on  the 
average  farm.  It  is  because  the  farmer  looks  on  her 
as  a  show  bird,  which  he  considers,  and  with  some 
truth,  as  having  little  or  no  ytility  value.  Chiefly 
this  has  been  because  the  farmer  has  met  the  hen 
of  pure  blood, lines  principally  In  the  show  room  of 
the  county  fair  and  rarely  as  a  utility  hen  at  work 
under  farm  conditions. 
Very  often  efforts  to  rear  a  flock  of  a  given  breed 


By  J.  RAYMOND  KESSLER  , 

have  resulted  in  discouragement  and  a  firmer  convic- 
tion that  the  mongrel  is  the  only  fowl  for  the  farm. 
Usually  it  has  been  a  case  of  buying  from  some 
breeder  a  setting  of  his  best  eggs  at  a  stiff  price  per 
setting,  with  the  idea  of  breeding  fancy  fowls.  The 
resultant  chicks  are  usually  given  great  attention 
until  mature  and  then  thrown  in  with  the  mongrel  > 
flock.  The  result  is  there  is  apparently  no  gain  made. 
Then,  tOXJT  where  the  farmer  has  met  his  favorite 
breed  at  home,  it  has  usually  been  on  the  place  of  a 
poultry  specialist  where  every  facility  is  had  and 


Frmm  rangm  makf  hardy  fowl* 

extraordinary  care  exercised  for  the  welfare  of  the 
flock.  Many  then  jump  at  the  conclusion  that  such 
aH  environment  Is  necessary  to  success  with  fowls 
of  pure  blood  lines.  This  Is  absolutely  a  wrong 
point  of  view,  for  the  hen  of  known  breeding  will 
live  and  thrive  any  place  that  the  mongrel  will,  and 
what  is  more,  she  will  make  better  use  of  the  feed 
consumed.  ~" 

We  often  hear  the  claim  that  pure-bred  fowls  do 
not  have  the  ability  to  forage  over  the  farm  and 
shift  for  themselves  as  the  mongrel  must.  Some 
win  even  cite  cases  where  they  have  purchased 
grown,  or  partly  grown,  fowls  of  good  blood  and  re;. 


leased  them  with  the  farm  flock  with  the  result  that 
the  fowls  seemed  lost,  unable  to  look  out  for  them- 
selves, and  In  the  end  made  a  very  poor  showing 
alongside  of  the  mongrel.  This  Is  just  where  the 
mistake  Is  made  In  Introducing  pure-bred  fowls  on 
the  farm,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ability  to  care 
for  themselves  is  a  matter  of  the  way  they  have 
been  reared,  or,  may  we  say,  oue  of  education  In  tha 
life  they  must  lead.  In  other  words,  the  fowla 
raised  under  special  conditions,  with  every  want 
brought  to  them,  cannot  be  expected  to  do  well  un- 
der changed  conditions  that  the  method  of  rearing 
has  never  taught  them  to  anticipate. 

The   only  suoce8sfu^ 
way  to  Introduce  pure- 
bred    fowls     OH     the 
farm   Is  to  hatch  and 
rear  them  on  the  farm. 
If   a   change   to   pure- 
bred fowls  Is  desired, 
the  best  plan  Is  to  de- 
cide   to    rear    a    good 
sized  flock  of  the  breed 
desired  and  when  they 
come  to  maturity  have 
them    and    no    others. 
In  accomplishing  this 
the  farmer  should  not 
make   the   mistake   of 
purchasing  a  few  set- 
tings of  eggs  at  an  ex^ 
ceedlngly    high    price, 
since     it    is    not    the 
show     fowl     that     he 
wants,  but  the  utility 
fowl     of     good     blood 
lines.       Several     good 
breeders,      advertising 
utility     stock,     should 
be  selected,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, a  visit  made  to 
their  farms.       A  hun- 
dred   or   two   of   eggs 
should  be  ordered.  If  it 
Is    desired    to    rear   a 
good    sized   flock,   and 
these  eggs  secured  aa 
convenient   for   hatch- 
ing at  home  In  whatever  manner  has  been  followed 
In  the  past.  If  with  hens,  then  continue  with  the  hens 
for  this  hatching,  and  allow  the  chicks  to  be  reared 
in  the  usual   manner.     If  Incubators  and  brooders 
have  been  used,  It  will,  of  course,  be  just  as  good 
and   require  less  work.     However,  do  not  attempt 
hatching  the  new  stock  In  a  new  way,  for  the  results 
are   likely   to   be   disappointing   and   the   pure-bred 
stock  will  most  likely  receive  the  blame. 

Eggs  In  hundred  Jots,  of  pure-bred  fowls  of  utility 
stock,  should  not  cost  more  than  two  or  three  time« 
the  price  fresh  eggs  sell  for  on  the  market.     Eggt 

(CoMkide^  OB  pa««  316) 
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__              ,.             ^-                   -           -n        oj.     lambs  have  been  sold  or  weaned,  for  even  In  a  small.  JiAarlrf^f   Oh^PrVatlOIlS 

Breeding    Sheep   for    Profit     Aock  there  are  usuaUy  some  mat  are  not  deslraWe.  iViarKCt   \JDbCl  Vd  LlUllO 

R.B.RUSHINQ                                       Some  bring  poor  and  misshapen  lambs,  others  are  ^^' \'Ta^J^ .^..a^  *y^^  nru^iMi^n. 

a  OMB  twenty  years  ago  I  bought  a  few  good  Cots,    not  good  mothers.    Others,  after  a  few  years,  have  rpHE  farmer  who  ha^  fai^   ^J^  f ew    ye^  hw 

S   wolds  weighing  about   200   pounds  each,  with    such  large  teats  that  the  lambs  can  hardly  nurse.  1     lar    °^^^^f  «J"^f  f.   ^^^^  ^ 

lambs  by  their  side,  paying  $5  per  head  for  sheep     and   some  loae  their   udders  from   fever  or  other  missed  many  ^^»^^.  ^^^^^^^.^.^^^^^ 

and  lambs.     This  was  the  last  week  in  June.    The    causes.     These  should  be  noted  and  Uken  to  the  ^^^J^^^,"  ,^°Vhi  LTve  f  ^^^^^^ 

following  January  and  February  lambs  were  dropped     shambles  as  soon  as  in  good  flesh.    In  this  way  you  thm  of  hides,    "^^^y  7;;«^^^^7  *^^/' '^^^ 

and  the  earliest  bucks  sold  for  "Easter  lambs"  at  $4    can  keep  a  small  flock  looking  well,  of  uniform  size  of  the  war.  ^<>7<^^^^^«\^^^^*:'  ^^^^ 

apiece,  weighing  from  40  to  50  pounds  each;  lighter    and  desirable  form,  making  it  a  pleasure  to  look  at  tured   they    made   the    highest    P^ced    «hoes    ever 

ones  s^ld  later  on.  about  the  time  of  new  pea..    This    as  well  as  increasing  the  profits.    Such  a  flock  can  known.     ^«\^f  ^^^^^  ^^^ '?*^/,^^^^^^^^ 

custom  I  have  always  kept  up.                                         be  handled  with  profit  and  pleasure.  year  or  more  but  now  is  '^^^J^^^  '^uch^    ^  it 

When  sheen  are  left  to  their  own  natural  inclina-        Sheep  do  not  tear  down  and  root  up  pens  and  make  low  mark.     Why  do  they  fluctuate  so  much.     Is  it 

When  sheep  are  left       ineir  ow                                   niudholes,  as  hogs  do.    If  a  gate  is  left  open  or  a  bar  because  the  cattle  raisers  ask  such  varying  prices. 

down  and  they  get  out,  a  shrill  whistle  will  gener-  or  because  of  the  great  changes  in  supply  and  de- 

ally  bring  them  back.     They  will  not  run  away  if  mand?    No.  farmers  do  not  ask  a  price,  and  the  sup- 
ply is  very  regular.  The  packers 


tions  they  seem  to  bring  forth  their  young  in  Feb- 
ruary, as  a  rule,  but  scatter  along  from  December 
to  June.    The  period  of  gestation  is  about  155  days. 


When  lambs  are  bom  in  win- 
ter  they   should    have    a   dry, 
warm  brood  pen.  but  after  two 
or  three  days  they  should  be 
put  in  an  airy   pen  connected 
with  a  sunny  yard,  and  others 
expecting  ewes  put  in  the  pen. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  trim  a 
little  of  the  wool  from  near  the 
udder,  so  the  little  one  can  find 
the  teat,  for  it  has  more  vitality 
the  first  ten  minutes  of  its  life 
than    ever    after    until    it   has 
filled  its  stomach.    It  is  not  al- 
ways best  to  try  to  assist  the 
little  one  by  holding  it  up,  as 
most  of  them  seem  to  object  to 
it.     If  lambs  have  got   chilled 
before  nursing,  fill  a  gallon  jug 
with  warm  water,  wrap  a  sack 
around  it  and  put  it  in  a  com 
basket,   then   put  the  lamb  in 
the  basket  and  throw  a  horse 
blanket  over  it.    They  will  soon 
revive  and   commence  running 
around   the  jug,   and   soon  are 
strong    enough    to    put    beside 
their  mother. 

Feeding  sheep  for  breeding 
purposes  should  be  done  care- 
fully. If  they  have  fall  grass, 
corn  stalks,  etc.,  do  not  feed 
any  grain  at  all  until  lambs  are 
dropped;  then  give  each  one 
about  two  pounds  of  carrots 
and  a  little  shelled  oats  twice 
each  day  for  the  first  week,  and 
after  that  all  she  wants  to  eat 
of  shelled  corn,  oats,  carrots, 
buttermilk,  potato  and  apple 
parings,  straw,  beets  and  corn 
stalks,  with  plenty  of  water,  es- 
pecially if  there  is  no  snow. 
There  is  no  use  of  grinding  any 
kind  of  grain  for  sheep. 

Very  often  someone  will  tell 
you  strange  things — something 
they  know  nothing  about.  Some 
men  will  say  you  can  turn 
sheep  into  a  corn  field  and  they 
will  eat  up  only  the  weeds  and 
.clean  up  the  vines,  etc..  but  will 
not  eat  the  com.      If  anyone 


Th«  adaptAblllty  of  the  motor  track  for  every  banllnK  requirement  on  the  farm  wm  brougt  forcibly 
home  to  hundreds  of  farmers  In.  the  west  during  the  recent  thousand  mile  tour  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Auto  Trades  Farm  Development  Tour,  comprising  more  than  a  score  of  Colorado  truck  dealers. 
Actual  demonstrations  were  made,  live  Htock  being  hauled  to  market  with  virtually  no  shrinkage, 
Wheat,  both  sacked  and  In  bulk,  was  transported  direct  from  the  field  to  elevators  In  town.  In  fact, 
demonstrations  of  practically  every  type  of  work  done  by  horses  and  wagons  were  made  to  ■how 
the  advantages  of  motorized  transportation  on  the  farm. 


have  the  control  and  can  cause  a 
slump  at  any  time  by  not  buy- 
ing. Then  when  the  time  is 
right  they  load  up  at  the  lowest 
figure.  Wouldn't  it  be  great 
sport  to  be  able  to  fool  them  a 
few  times? 

It  is  generally  known  that 
the  wool  markets  are  in  an  un- 
natural condition  now  and  have 
been  during  the  war.  There 
seems  to  be  no  way  for  the  pro. 
ducers  to  know  anything  about 
the  demand  and  they  have  nev- 
er organized  sufficiently  to  set 
a  price  and  stand  by  it. 

The  western   wheat   growers 
are  now  in  the  same  predicar 
ment  and  have  quickly  or^n- 
ized  and  stand  firmly  back  of 
their  price.    A  few  victories  by 
such    farm    organizations    will 
undoubtedly  give  the  needed  en- 
couragement and  the  good  work 
will  become  more  general.    The 
wheat    growers    have    already 
drawn   fire   from   some  of   the 
largest  newspapers.     When  the 
editors  of  such  influential  form- 
ers of  public  opinion  condemn 
an  effort  to  get  cost  of  produc- 
tion   plus   a   reasonable   proflt, 
and  at  the  same  time  know  that 
if  the  farmers  do  not  get  their 
own    the   speculators    will    get 
what  Is  not  their  own,  it  is  try- 
ing to  the  good  faith  of  farmers. 
J  It  brings  up  the  old  question 
of  whether  our  agriculture  will 
be  conducted  by  a  submissive 
government  fostered  peasantry 
or  a  progrressive  self  promoting 
business  type  of  citizen  who  is — 
able  to  bid  on  the  same  market 
with   industries  for   labor   and 
other  necessities  of  a  commer- 
cialized kind  of  business.    It  is 
for  the  farmers  to  decide.     If 
they  are  willing  to  remain  ig- 
norant   and    subservient    there 
are  those  who  are  very  glad  to 
receive  the  beneflts,  but  if  they 


noi   eai   me   com.       ii    anyone  ^,  .     ^.  *     ,  i.   , 

tells  you  that,  don't  believe  him.  but  don't  tell  him    they  get  out  of  the  road,  and  will  rarely  leave  the    demand  a  reasonable  production  cost  plus  a  living 


be  lies;  ask  him  what  a  bunch  of  boys  would  do  if 
they  are  sent  into  a  patch  of  ripe  melons  to  trim  out 
a  few  big  weeds.  Sheep  will  certainly  devour  plan- 
tains and  morning  glories  with  a  relish,  and,  in 
fact,  nearly  all  weeds  excepting  thistles  and  cockle- 
burrs.  I  always  mow  the  weeds  and  grass  in  the 
roads  and  on  and  around  the  farm  fence  line,  rake 
them  up  and  stack  in  a  suitable  place,  and  throw 
them  out  In  the  winter  on  the  snow  or  bare  ground. 
They  seem  to  like  them,  and  devour  them  greedily. 
If  lambs  are  not  bom  until  grass  time,  and  grass 
is  good,  no  grain  need  ever  be  fed.  A  ewe  Is  general- 
ly good  for  breeding  as  long  as  her  teeth  are  good, 
and  this  is  from  six  to  eight  years.  Eyven  at  that 
age  she  will  sell  well  to  the  butcher,  though  often 
objectionably    fat.      Cull    well    every    season,   after 


profit  and  then  stand  back  of  the  demand  just  as 
labor  has  gained  recognition,  there  will  no  longer 
be  need  of  rural  uplift  movements  and  all  sorts  of 
excuses  pawned  off  on  .farmers  in  order  to  draw  fat 
appropriations  for  direct  benefit  of  Tom,  Dick  and 
Harry,  and  indirect  benefit  of  farmers. 
Pennsylvania. 


fold  at  night,  but  at  the  earliest  break  of  day  will 
go  to  the  pasture  and  return  to  the  shed  in  the  heat- 
ed part  of  the  day,  going  out  again  toward  evening 
and  remaining  as  long  as  it  is  light.  For  this  rea- 
son there  should  be  an  unobstructed  lane  or  run- 
way from  pasture  to  shed,  for  when  sheep  get  start- 
ed they  run  headlong  and  recklessly  toward  their 

shelters;  therefore,  if  they  were  shut  off  they  would  

become  frantic  even  to  the  peril  of  their  lives ;  but  Good  kinds  of  green  feeds  for  hens  In  winter, 
if  there  is  a  clear  passage  and  they  know  it,  they  recommended  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
will  never  leave  it.  "  Agriculture,  are  sprouted  oats,  alfalfa  meal,  chopped 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  have  expensive  buildings    alfalfa  and  clover  nay,  cabbages  and  mangel  beets, 
for  shelter;  low  sheds  are  good,  rising  to  the  south     Cabbages  may  be  hung  up  in  the  poultry  house;  the 
or  east  and  boarded  up  about  three  or  four  feet  In     beets  are  usually  split  and  stuck  on  a  nail  on  the 
front,  leaving  the  remaining  space  open.  No  weather    side  wall  of  the  pen  about  a  foot  above  the  floor  to 
(CoMkiM  •.  page  922)  ^eep  the  feed  cletb. 
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able  occupation,"  is  from  a  statement  referring  to 
the  time,  some  years  ago,  when  a  dollar  was  a 
mighty  good  price  for  wheat  and  would  bring  re- 
joicing to  the  heart  of  any  farmer.  Since  then  our 
entire  standard  of  values  has  changed.  A  dollar 
nowadays  doesn't  buy  very  much  and  isn't, much 
like  the  old  dollar — and  labor  is  scarce  and  hard  to 
get  at  any  price.  No  man  outside  of  a  lunatic 
asylum  would  dare  to  think,  much  less  say,  he  be- 
lieved in  dollar  wheat  now.  And  Senator  Harding, 
it  must  be  remembered,  lives  in  the  great  wheat 
raising  state  of  Ohio,  and  has,  as  he  says,  "followed 
the  cradle  and  sweated  behind  the  reaper  when 
binding  was  a  cross  to  bear." 

Both  parties  have  too  much  at  stake  to  run  the 
risk  of  having  their  fortunes  wrecked  by  deliberate 
misstatements  in  regard  to  the  history  or  views  of 
•  their  candidates. 


Subscriptions :  2  jtear«  for  $1.00  (except  within  the  city 
limits  of  Philadelphia  where  the  subscridon  pripce  is  75 
cents  per  year).  Canadian  subscriptions  :  75  cents  per  year. 
Foreign  subscriptions— Countries  in  the  Postal  Union  : 
$1.00  per  year.  All  subscriptions  are  payable  in  advance 
and  checks  and  money  orders  should  be  made  payable  to 
"The  Practical  Farmer." 
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PERFECT  freedom  to  form  opinions  and  absolute 
liberty  to  discuss  candidly  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  government  are  a  precious  birthright  of  the 
American  people.  Furthermore,  we  have  a  right  to 
all  the  facts  regarding  public  transactions  and  the 
way  in  which  they  have  been  handled.  When  a  man 
becomes  a  candidate  for  office  it  is  not  only  proper, 
but  highly  Important,  that  his  record  should  be 
carefully  investigated  and  the  fullest  publicity  given 
to  such  acts  in  both  his  public  and  private  life  as 
may  determine  his  fitness  to  serve  the  people. 

This  is  especially  true  when  the  highest  office  in 
the  land  is  at  sUke  and  at  a  time  like  the  present, 
when  we  need  a  good,  strong  hand  at  the  helm  to 
guide  us  through  the  many  problems  which  await 
solution.  But  for  the  same  reason  the  occasion  is 
too  serious  for  us  to  be  influenced  by  anything  but 
facts.  It  is  a  time  for  campaigning  in  the  open  with 
everything  straightforward  and  above  board,  no 
matter  how  keen  the  contest. 

It  is  deplorable  that  either  p^rty  should  resort 
to  such  contemptible  tactics  as  are  the  subject  of  a 
long  editorial  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Philadelphia 
Public   Ledger.       "Poison   gas"   these   underhanded 
attacks  are  called.     It  seems  that  according  to  the 
Republican   State  Committee   of  Ohio,  "paid   emis- 
saries are  now  employed  to  go  froifl  house  to  house 
spreading  vile  slander   relative  to  the  Republican 
candidate.    From  vest  pockets  are  drawn  statements 
which  dare  not  be  printed  In  the  open.    That  they 
have  no  foundation  ia  fact  makes  no  difference." 
We  are  also  told  that  "a  very  similar  campaign  of 
incredible  libel   is   being  conducted  by  the  gutter 
brigade  against  Governor  Cox." 
^    We  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  the  manage- 
ment or  the  better  element  of  either  party  is  re- 
sponsible, or  In  fact,  has  anything  to  do  with  daa- 
tardly  methods  of  this  kind. 

Another  species  of  misrepresentation  which  we 
are  sorry  to  see  employed  and  which  we  supposed 
politics  had  outgrown,  is  where  the  words  of  a  can- 
didate on  some  former  occasion  are  given,  through 
incompleteness  of  quotation,  a  present  significance 
which  they  do  not  possess.  An  instance  of  this  Is 
the  attempt  which  has  been  made  to  make  farmers 
believe  that  Senator  Harding  thinks  dollar  wheat  at 
the  present  time  would  be  profitable  for  them.  The 
quotation  employed,  "Dollar  wheat  makes  it  a  prdftt- 


Ten  Dollars  a  Day 

HERE'S  a  letter  from  a  farmer  friend  which  came 
to  our  desk  a  few  days  ago: 
"My  house  and  bam  nped  paint,  so  I  asked  a  man 
who     is    generally     reasonable,    what    he    would 
charge  to  do  the  work.    His  price  v»s  a  dollar  and 
a  quarter  an  hour,  which  amounts  to  ten  dollars  for 
an  eight-hour  day.  Can  a  farmer  do  better  than  swap 
Jobs  in  such  a  case?     Since  I  had  a  reliable  ready 
mixed  paint  and  no  work  so  lucrative,  the  painter 
lost  his  chance  at  the  ten  spot  per  day  and  now  I 
swing  a  brush  while  a  three-dollar  man  cuts  corn, 
digs  potatoes  and  does  general  work  on  the  same 
farm.     The  day  has  not  arrived  whA  a  farm  will 
support  any  kind  of  labor  at  ten  dollars  a  day  be- 
cause people  of  other  occupations  are  unwilling  to 
return    the    favor    in    equivalent    prices    for    farm 
produce.     When  men  working  in  trades  plant  gar- 
dens, keep  cows  and  chickens,  it  is  very  proper  for 
me  to  paint,  carpenter,  etc." 

That's  good  sound  sense.  Isn't  it?  But  things  are 
going  to  be  different  soon,  we  believe.  There's 
labor  to  spare  In  our  cities  right  now^  and  laboring 
men  who  were  independent,  high-priced,  lazy— but, 
with  all,  in  demand— a  short  time  ago,  are  begin- 
ning to  see  the  signs  of  new  times  In  a  lack  of  keen 
desire  on  the  part  of  employers  to  give  them  work 
at  current  wages,  and  a  coincidental  vacuum  in  their 
purses.  Both  wages  and  prices  are  in  for  an  early 
readjustment,  we  earnestly  believe. 


be  awaited  with  parltcular  eagerness  by  the  people 
of  this  vicinity,  who  contributed  about  half  of  its 
precious  cargo. 

Reaching  the  Limit 

WHEN  the  farmer  who  raises  the  wheat  In  a 
barrel  of  fiour  gets  only  $9.60  and  the  consum- 
er pays  |29  for  the  bread  It  makes  there  Is  some- 
thing wrong  in  between.  The  same  is  true  when  a 
hide  brings  only  17.50  and  a  pair  of  shoes  costs  $15, 
or  when  the  producer  loses  several  cents  a  pound  on 
his  pork  and  the  restaurant  keeper  charges  any- 
where from  50  cents  to  $1.00  for  five  or  six  little, 
thin  slices  of  bacon;  and  so  on  indefinitely. 

The  bad  part  of  it  is  that  the  farmer  at  one  end 
of  the  line  and  the  consumer  at  the  other  end,  seem 
to  be  the  only  ones  who  have  cause  for  complaint. 
And  then  to  make  it  even  worse  they  try  to  satisfy 
the  demand  of  the  consumer  for  a  lower  cost  of  liv- 
ing by  cutting  down  the  farmer  still  further. 

But  there  Is  a  limit  to  all  things,  and  we  believe 
that  the  trend  of  events  which  are  coming  to  the 
farmers'  aid  has  been  materialist  quickened  of  late. 
Prominent  ^mong  these  Is  the  rapid  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  organization  and  coK)perative 
movements.  While  farmers  individually  may  not 
obtain  their  due  recognition  there  is  no  question 
that  agriculture  as  a  whole,  which  -feeds  the  world 
and  which  in  this  country  represents  an  investment 
greater  than  railroads,  manufacturing  and  mining 
combined.  Is  all  powerful. 

Another  hopeful  sign  Is  the  concentrated  study 
being  given  to  marketing— both  co-operative  and 
through  the  regular  channels.  There  is  no  question 
that  "machinery  for  distribution"  is  necessary,  but 
when  the  machinery  becomes  the  main  thing  and 
absorbs  most  of  the  power,  something  is  wrong. 


The  Bundle  Ship 

(Bearing  America's  Gifts  to  Armenia.) 
Speed  on  thy  way,  fair  bearer  of  our  varied  gifts; 
Speed  swiftly  thither,  where  each  wasted  body  lifts 
Itself  in  anguished  pain  for  cover  'gainst  the  blast 
And  grip  of  winter.    Go,  tell  Armenia  thou  hast 
Enough  for  all,  the  withered  sire  and  forceless  sons. 
The  mother  and  her  babe.    Tell  them  thelr-grlef  has 

won  ^ 

Compassion  from  America's  great,  feeling  heart. 
And  that  these  offerings  mean  that  this  Is  but  a  part 
Of  what  we  have  to  give;  If  need  arise,  there's  more 
To  send  for  their  relief  from  our  abundant  store. 
But  part  Is  this  from  that  great  robe  of  Christ,  once 

thrown 
O'er  this  sad  world  when  all  its  woes  He  made  His 

own. 
For  still  the  voice  rings  urgent  here  from  East  to 

West, 
"Let  not  your  ears  be  closed  to  my  divine  behest 
To  succor  them  that  suffer,  wheresoe'er  ye  find 
Your  fellows  In  distress;  to  none  be  ever  blind 
What'er  their  race;   but  from  your  rich  o'fiowing 

land 
Dispense,  likemlnded  with  myself,  with  open  hand. 
So  shall  your  nation  hear  the  encomium  divine,^ 
•Ye  gave  to  Me  In  giving  to  these  least  of  Mine.'  " 
Sail  on,  good  ship;  thy  course  be  under  God's  con- 
trol 
Till  thou  hast  safely  reached,  unharmed,  thy  des- 
tined goal! 

J.  A.  Mets,  Sr.,  in  Phila.  Bulletin. 

While  the  hopes  and  prayers  of  the  whole  country 
follow  this  good  ship  the  news  of  Its  safe  arrival  will 


Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

Corn  yields  can  be  Increased  more  surely  and 
cheaply  by  the  use  of  better  seed  than  In  any  other 
way:  The  why  and  how  of  this  statement  Is  dis- 
cussed and  illustrated  in  "Better  Seed  Com,"  Farm- 
ers'  Bulletin  No.  1175,  Just  Issued. 

With  the  decrease  in  fur-bearing  animals,  due  to 
Increased  demand,  laws  relating  to  hunting  and 
trapping  are  becoming  more  strict  in  the  various 
states  and  provinces.  The  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  prepared  a  new  summary  of  the 
laws  on  this  subject  in  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  Newfoundland.  It  covers  hunting,  trapping, 
open  seasons,  propagation  and  bounties,  and  la 
known  as  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1165. 

The  right  handling  of  the  home  forest  has  come 
to  be  a  matter  of  recognized  importance  in  farm 
management.  The  farm  requires  timber  for  building 
andVepaIr,  for  posts,  etc.  Wood  is  needed  for  fuel. 
Woodland  Is  required  for  protecting  the  soil  against 
erosion  on  steep  slopes,  and  for  shelter  for  growing 
crops  and  live  stock  and  a  shield  against  the  storms 
of  winter  and  the  dry  winds  of  summer.  Under  the 
title,  'Forestry  Lessons  on  Home  Woodlands,"  (Bul- 
letin No.  863)  the  Department;  of  Agriculture  has 
prepared  a  practical  treatise  which  covers  the  sub- 
ject very  thoroughly. 

"Planning  the  Farmstead"  is  the  title  of  Farmers* 
Bulletin  No.  1132,  which  has  Just  been  Issued.  Fore, 
sight  Is  better  than  hindsight  In  pla^ping  the  loca- 
tion and  arrangement  of  the  buildings  on  the  farm. 
This  discussion  brings  forward  all  the  points  to  be 
considered.  If  you  expect  to  locate  new  buildings 
this  coming  year,  this  bulletin  Is  well  worth  reading. 

Any  of  above  farmers'  bulletins  may  be  obtained 
free  from  the  Division  of  Publication,  Department  ol 
Agriculture,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Many  orchardlsts  will  be  glad  to  know  of  a  bul- 
letin (No.  317)  recently  Issued  by  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
(Madison),  dealing  with  "Off-Year  Apple  Bearing;" 
its  32  pages,  fully  illustrated,  are  a  considerable  ad- 
dition to  the  lore  of  the  orchard. 
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Garden  Notes  for  November 


W.  F.  MASSBY 


Cut  the  asparagus  tops  to  the  ground 
and  burn  them  to  prevent  the  seed  from 
being  scattered  and  filling  the  bed  with 
seedlings.  Then  cover  the  whole  bed 
thickly  with  stable  manure  mix«d  with 
acid  phosphate,  100  pounds  to  a  ton  of 
manure.  This  to  lie  all  winter  as  a 
mulch  to  be  dug  in  in  the  spring. 

Clean  up  the  garden  and  remove  all 
refuse  to  the  compost  pile  to  rot  down 
and  go  back  on  the  garden.  Put  tomato 
stakes  and  bean  poles  under  £over  for 
the  winter.  Put  Irish  potatoes  in  a 
dark  cellar  where  there  is  no  heating 
apparatus;  or  you  can  bury  them  out- 
side and  cover  the  heap  thickly  with 
straw  and  then  with  a  layer  of  earth. 
Give  the  lettuce  frames  plenty  of  air  in 
sunny  days  and  water  when  needed,  or 
open  up  to  a  rain.  Some  nitrate  of 
soda  between  the  plants  will  hurry  the 
growth  decidedly. 

Cover  the  whole  garden  with  manure 
to  be  turned  under  in  the  spring,  in  the 
meantime  acting  as  a  mulch  between 
the  rows  of  spfnach,  parsnips  and  sal- 
sify, 80  that  the  soil  will  not  freeze  so 
hard  that  the  roots  cannot  be  lifted. 
Here  i  leave  the  carrots  out  where  they 
grew,  but  in  the  latitude  of  Philadel- 
phia take  them  up  and  stack  upright 
in  narrow  trenches  such  as  are  used  in 
the  North  for  celery,  covering  with 
boards  and  straw. 

Here  and  in  lower  Delaware  Novem- 
ber Is  the  best  time  to  set  strawberry 
plants;  th^ey  will  get  well  established 
and  will  make  a  partial  crop  in  the 
spring.  When  hard  freezing  threatens, 
take  up  the  cabbages;  they  can  be  bur- 
led upside  down  or  packed  closely  in 
furrows  upright,  side  by  side,  till  a 
bed  six  feet  wide  is  made  and  only  the 
top  of  the  heads  exposed;  then  throw 
green  pine  boughs  over  the  bed.  Tur- 
nips for  winter  use  should  be  piled 
and  thickly  covered  with  earth.  Onions 
keep  better  when  placed  where  they 
nwIII  be  barely  above  the  freezing  point 
and  in  total  darkness;  here  in  south- 
east Maryland  we  keep  them  in  any 
dark  and  close  outbuilding,  as  slight 
freezing  does  less  harm  than  too  high 
a  temperature. 

On  the  Delaware-Maryland  Peninsula 
we  can  now  set  the  plants  of  the  Early 
"Wakefield  cabbage  in  open  furrows  run- 
ning east  and  west  and  set  deep  enough 
to  cover  the  entire  stem,  16  inches 
apart  in  the  rows;  they  will  winter 
well,  and  we  can  set  a  lettuce  plant  in 
aU  the  spaces  between  the  cabbage 
plants;  when  the  soil  is  levelled  in  the 
spring  they  will  quickly  head  and  be 
Boon  out  of  the  way  of  the  cabbages. 
Of  course,  this  involves  heavy  manur- 
ing and  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  to 
push  them  alftg  rapidly. 

Setting  fruit  trees  Is  better  and  more 
safely  done  here  in  the  late  fall.  Where 
the  soil  freezes  deeply  It  may  be  better 
to  plant  these  in  the  spring.  But  where 
deep  freezing  is  not  the  rule  the  trees 
will  be  making  root  hairs  during  the 
winter  and  will  be  ready  to  supply 
water  from  the  soil  to  the  swelling 
buds. 

In  the  flower  garden,  as  soon  as  the 
tops  of  the  cannas  and  dahlias  are  cut 
down  by  frost,  cut  the  tops  and  lift 
them.  Pack  cannas  with  all  the  soil 
that  adheres  to  the  roots  In  a  heap  in 
the  cellar;   and  the  dahlias  likewise, 


covering  with  earth  to  prevent  their 
drying.  Here  we  bury  the  dahlias  out- 
side In  a  shallow  pit  and  cover  thickly 
with  old  newspapers  and  then  mound 
the  soil  thickly  over  them. 

Lettuce  plants  in  frames  should  be 
given  plenty  of  air  in  sunny  weather 
and  watered  well  as  needed,  or  exposed 
to  rain.  With  the  double  glazed  sashes 
no  cover  will  be  needed,  but  with  single 
sashes  there  will  be  need  for  mats  on 
cold  nights,  to  have  them  head  for 
Christmas.  Lettuce  seed  can  be  sown 
in  a  frame  under  glass  to  make  plants 
to  winter  over  for  early  spring  setting. 
For  this  purpose  I  prefer  Hanson  and 
the  Wonderful  or  New  York,  as  the  Big 
Boston  bolts  to  seed  with  the  first 
warmth  in  spring. 

The  hardy  fruit  trees  can  be  pruned 
in  the  fall,  but  it  Is  best  to  defer  prun- 
ing peach  trees  till  spring,  so  that  the 
wood  buds  and  the  fruit  bffds  can  be 
distinguished.  Prune  grapes  in  spring 
just  before  the  swelling  of  the  buds. 

Celery  grown  In  the  Baltimore  beds 
should  be  completely  covered  by  the 
middle  of  the  month,  and  covered  also 
with  straw  or  pine  needles.  Where 
grown  in  single  rows  take  the  plants 
up  and  pack  closely  in  nari'bw  trenches 
as  deep  as  the  plants  are  tall;  cover 
with  boards  nailed  roof  shape  and 
then  cover  with  straw. 


were  prompt  to  admit  their  error. 
Within  two  days  the  order  condemn- 
ing this  territory  was  revoked.  Four 
thousand  people  returned  to  their  old 
homes  tn  one  day.  It  appears  that  the 
plowing  done  by  the  shells  brought  to 
the  surface  the  deep  soil  which  con- 
tains valuable  materials  of  which  the 
top  soil,  used  for  generations,  had  been 
depleted.  Riding  through  France,  one 
can  trace  the  lines  of  the  trenches,  now 
filled  In  and  planted,  by  the  richer, 
darker  green  of  the  wheat  growing  in 
the  deep-plowed  soil."— The  Literary 
Digest. 


The  scheme  has  been  worked  with  su^ 
cess  in  the  vocational  agrlcultut* 
schools.  Some  Individual  farm  prob- 
lems can  be  worked  out  in  this  way  at 
home  through  the  help  of  the  college. 
The  project  can  be  made  practical  and 
directly  connected  up  with  the  stur 
dents'  every  day  work. 

The  courses  offered  this  year  by  the 
college  include  general  agriculture,  ani- 
mal industry,  horticulture,  dairying 
and  a  miscellaneous  list  combiirlSg 
farm  management,  chemistry,  forestry, 
canning  and  preserving  and  cookery. 
For  further  information  address  Direo» 
tor,  T.  1.  Mairs,  State  College,  Pa. 


Farmer  Mars 
Devastated  France  Is  now  a  fertile 
agricultural  country,  rich  with  red  clo- 
ver and  alfalfa.    German  shells  did  the 
plowing  and  German  poison-gas  fertil- 
ized the  soil.    The  great  need  of  France 
today  Is*labor-8aving  devices  which  can 
be  wielded  by  the  old  men  and  boys 
who  are  the  only  farmers  left.    This  re- 
port,   brought   back    from    France    by 
Hugh   Fullerton,   of   the   Long    Island 
Agricultural    Experiment    Station,    on 
behalf  of  the  American  Committee  for 
Devastated   France,   is   printed   in   the 
New  York  Tribune.    Mr.  Fullerton  dis- 
cussed the  needs  of  France  at  a  meet- 
ing at  the  headquarters  of  the  com- 
mittee.   He  said: 

"The  French  agriculturists  believed 
that  the  devastated  areas  would  never 
again  be  productive.   -I  went  over  two 
months  ago  convinced  t^t  this  was 
not  true,  because  I  had  had  experience 
In  tearing  up  Long  Island  soil  with 
dynamite  and  had  found   the  subsoil 
fertile.    It  is  an  old  axiom  of  agricul- 
ture that  the  subBCll  can  not  be  pro- 
ductive, and  the  French  Government, 
acting  on  this  promise,  had  condemned 
large  portions  of  what  used  to  be  the 
most  productive  areas  of  France.     In 
company  with  Miss  Morgan  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  French  Government,  I 
visited  one  of  the  worst  bits  of  the 
Alsne  war  zone.    It  was  'Red  Monkey 
Plateau,'  which  was  taken  and  retaken 
eighteen  times.     Not  a  trace  of  cellar 
wall  remains  to  tell  of  its  villages,  and 
the  soil  was  overturned  to  the  depth 
of  two  to  five  feet.    At  the  foot  of  the 
hill  the  French  experts  were  still  main- 
taining that  nothing  could  grow  there. 
When  we  reached  the  *op,  we  found 
ourselves    wading    knee-deep    through 
the  richest  red  clover  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  leaves  were  as  big  as  silver  dollars. 
Alfalfa  covered  the  deepest  holes.     I 
will   say   this   for   the   French:    They 


Avoid  "Scrub''  FertUizer 
Now  they're  putting  the  low-grade 
fertilizers  In  the  same  class  with  the 
scrub  sire,  the  robber  cow  and  tjie  loaf- 
ing hen  and  are  saying  there's  no  place 
on  any  farm  for  what  fertilizer  men 
call  "1-8-1"  goods. 

There  Is  some  difference  of  opinion 
*as  to  how  extensively  mixed  fertilizers 
should  be  used;  but  when  it  comes  to 
the  low-grade  mixtures  there  is  no 
ground  for  argument,  for  these  mix- 
tures are  unquestionably  the  most  cost- 
ly source  of  plant  food. 

The  better  manufacturers  are  dis- 
couraging their  use,  but  there  still  Is 
a  persistent  demand  on  the  part  of 
some  farmers  for  "cheap"  fertilizers. 

All  that  can  be  said  In  favor  of  tha 
robber  cow  or  the  scrub  sire  Is  that 
it's  cheap,  say  the  soils  men,  who  add 
that  this  Is  precisely  all  that  can  be 
said  in  favor  of  the  "1-8-1"  fertilizer 
which  they  brand  as  "scrub." 

There  is  no  universal  soil-fertility 
panacea,  because  soils  are  too  varied 
and  agriculture  is  too  diversified  for 
any  single  fertilizer  to  be  adapted  to 
all  farms,  but  as  to  the  unprofitable- 
ness of  low-grade  fertilizers  there  is 
no  question  now  not  only  among  soils 
experts,  but  successful  farmers  as  well. 


College  Offers  Farm  Study  in  the 

Home 
Many  farm  people  through  the  state 
are  already  preparing  to  profitably  fill 
in  the  long  winter  evenings  at  home  by 
applying  themselves  to  the  study  of  the 
latest  findings  In  scientific  agriculture 
through  the  assistance  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College.  A  list  of  thirty- 
eight  new  and  revised  agricultural 
courses  have  been  prepared  for  this 
year's  work  in  correspondence  study 
and  they  are  offered  without  charge  to 
the  general  public.  This  is  one  of  the 
many  functions  that  the  college  offers 
as  a  public  institution,  supported  en- 
tirely by  taxes,  to  the  people  of  the 
state. 

This  opportunity  to  gain  additional 
knowledge  of  farming  right  in  the 
home  was  first  offered  to  Pennsylvania 
farmers  twenty-one  years  ago.  Since 
that  time  a  total  of  26,000  farmers,  men 
and  women,  boys  and  girls,  have  been 
enrolled.  Last  year  more  than  3000 
studied  various  courses,  and  indications 
now  are  that  more  than  4000  will  be  en- 
rolled this  year. 

A  new  feature  of  the  work  this  year 
will  be  the  introduction  of  project  work 
by  correspondence.  Farm  people  have 
a  much  better  opportunity  for  proceed- 
ing with  this  recently  evolved  method 
of  practical  teaching  through  conduct- 
ing experiments  in  their  own  fields, 
than  does  the  student  away  at  school. 


Fruit  Bruises  Cause  Decay 

Careful  handling  of  vegetables  and 
fruits  in  preparation  for  winter  stor- 
age is  important,  according  to  the  De- 
partment of  Horticulture  at  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station.  Even  slight 
bruises  on  fruit  will  give  entrance  to 
organisms  causing  decay. 

Temporary  storage  out  of  doors  la 
a  cool  shed  Is  desirable  while  the  eel* 
lar  is  being  prepared  to  receive  the 
fruit.  Ventilating  the  basement  on  cool 
nights  lowers  the  temperature. 

Protection  against  the  effects  of 
freezing  weather  may  be  made  by  cov- 
ering the  farm  storage  walls  with 
leaves,  straw  or  corn  fodder. 

A  temperature  of  38  to  40  degrees  it 
regarded  best  for  vegetables  In  storage. 
Some  vegetables  will  endure  light 
frosts,  but  should  not  be  handled  whea 
frozen. 

Starting  with  a  Nickel 
Van  •  Palmtree  is  a  13-year-old  boy 
who  lives  in  Panola  county.  Miss.  Van 
belongs  to  one  of  the  many  boys'  agri- 
cultural clubs  in  that  state.  Many  of 
the  Mississippi  club  boys  have  had  un- 
usual success  with  their  club  projects, 
but  Van's  success  is  noteworthy  be* 
cause  of  its  small  beginning. 

In  April,  1916,  five  cents  was  given 
him  by  his  teacher  as  a  reward  for  un- 
usually good  lessons  and  good  behavior 
one  day  at  school.  With  this  money  he 
bought  a  chicken.  It  was  crippled, 
hence  its  low  price,  but  much  coddling 
on  his  part  saved  Its  life,  and  it  grew 
to  maturity.  The  next  summer  she 
raised  a  brood  ^f  chickens  which  were 
sold' for  11.50.  With  this  money  Van 
bought  a  pig.  It  was  a  runt  pig,  bat 
care  and  good  feeding  for  a  few  months 
made  it  well  worth  the  19.36  for  which 
its  owner  sold  it. 

Immediately  the  young  flnancisc 
bought  a  heifer  calf  with  the  price  paid 
him  for  the  hog.  Last  year  and  again 
this  she  presented  her  owner  with  a 
heifer  calf,  so  he  now  has  a  herd  of 
three,  all  the  outgrowth  of  that  one 
nickel  which  he  invested  four  years 
ago.  The  club  boy*s  cattle  are  scrubs, 
but  he  is  hoping  to  have  something  bet- 
ter some  of  these  days,  and  with  a  boy 
of  his  kind,  to  plan  is  to  do.  So  it 
would  not  be  surprising  If  the  nickel 
continued  to  grow  and  become  a  pure- 
bred herd  before  Van  Is  16. 


Prevent  disease  from  re-appearlng  In 
future  potato  patches  by  hauling  off 
and  burning  all  vines  and  rotted  tubers 
from  those  fields  attacked  this  year. 
Even  though  ,the  soil  may  be  planted 
to  other  crops,  potato  disease  organ* 
isms  will  live  to  attack  tubers  two  and 
three  years  hence. 
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Preventing  or  Encouraging  Fires?  *. 
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MARGARET 

The  loss  from  farm  fires  Is  far  more 
than  it  should  be.    When  one  stops  to 
think  tliat  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  fires 
are    caused    through    carelessness,    it 
seems  that  too  much  attention  cannot 
be  given  to  preventing  the  enormous 
loss  from  farm  fires.  -'This  means  that 
the  farmer  must  remove  and  control 
the  causes  and  give  special  attention 
to  the  elimination  of  all  fire  hazards 
and  the  adoption  of  protective  methods. 
When  one  considers  that  the  savings 
of  a 'Whole  lifetime  can  be  wiped  out 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  it  seems 
imperative  that  all  precautions  should 
be  taken.     Then  there  Is  not  only  the 
loss  of  property,  but  the  undue  loss  of 
life,  the  many  sad  and  painful  acci- 
dents.    Not  long  ago  three  men  were 
seriously  burned  while  filling  the  tank 
of  an  automobile.     The  car  was  In  a 
shed  and  one  of  the  men  held  the  lan- 
tern for  the  other  two  to  see,  the  cap 
was  removed  from  the  tank  and  In  al- 
most an  instant  the  fumes  from  the 
tank  caught  fire  from  the  lantern  and 
there  was  an  explosion.      The  flames 
spread  rapidly,  setting  fire  to  the  cloth- 
ing of  all  three  men,  the  car,  the  shed, 
and  In  no  time  it  was  spreading  to 
other   buildings.     The    car   was   com- 
pletely burned,  as  well  as  the  shed,  and 
considerable  damage  was  done  to  the 
other  buildings,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
serious  burns  the  men  received,  which 
caused  them  to  spend  several  weeks  in 
a  hospital.      This  accident  could  very 
easily  have  been  avoided  had  they  used 
a  flash  light  instead  of  a  lantern  in  flll- 
ing  the  tank,  or  fllled  it  before  it  was 
too  dark  to  see.    It  is  fires  and  acci- 
dents of  this  nature  that  can  be  pre- 
vented. 

The  most  common  source  of  flres  in 
the  country,  and  ones  that  can  be  pre- 
vented,   are    defective    chimneys    and 
flues,    unprotected    stoves   and    unsafe 
stove  pipes  and  elbows.    Through  these 
many  a  "vagrant"  spark  can  pass  and 
"wiggle"    Itq.  way    between    the    clap- 
•     boards  or   Into  a  dry   attic   or  other 
place  where  It  can  find  a  lodgment  and 
soon  there  is  a  fire.     Fire  starters  of 
this  nature  should  be  discarded  or  put 
in  repair.       Permitting  chimneys  and 
stoves  and  stove  pipes  to  get  clogged 
up  with  soot  and  runnlfag  them  at  top 
speed.  Is  certainly  taking  chances,  for 
the  instant  the  soot  catches  fire  and  a 
"burning  out"  takes  place,  the  house 
and  its  occupants  are  In  constant  dan- 
ger.   Not  long  ago  I  saw  the  home  of 
a  widow  almost  completely  destroyed 
because  she  left  her  cook  stove  become 
clogged  with  soot.    She  was  in  a  hurry 
and  "rushed"  the  fire  along.    The  stove 
became  overheated  and  while  she  was 
in  another  part  of  the  house  It  set  fire 
to  the  kitchen. 

Chimneys  are  easily  cleaned,  as  well 
as  stoves  and  stove  pipes.  Wrap  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  rags  around  a  brick, 
tie  a  stout  rope  around  it  and  let  it 
down  into  the  chimney.  Work  this  up 
and  down  to  rasp  and  knock  off  the 
soot  on  the  sides.  Then  remove  the 
soot  from  the  flue  with  a  scraper. 
Chimneys  should  be  cleaned  at  least 
twice  a  year.  Use  a  whisk  broom  and  a 
scraper  to  clean  stoves  and  stove  pipes. 
"The  chimney's  afire!"  shrieked  one 
of  the  men  at  a  farmhouse.  So  it  was. 
but  instead  of  everyone  keeping  cool 


PALMER 

and  acting  promptly,  they  all  rushed 
wildly  about.    The  first  thing  to  do  is 
to  throw  salt  on  the  fire,  as  the  salt 
makes  a  gas  that  puts,  out  fires  of  this 
kind.     If  this  does  not  do  the  work, 
send  the  best  climber  to  the  roof  and 
pour  buckets  of  sand  or  coal  down  the 
chimney.    In  the  meantime  have  buck- 
ets of  water  and  brooms  handy.    Did 
you  know  thieit  you  can  throw  a  stream 
of  water  with  a  broom?    A  wet  broom 
is  one  of  the  best  fire  extinguishers; 
you  can  throw  a  solid  stream  of  water 
or  only  a  spray,  or  you  can  use  It  to 
beat  out  a  fire  or  pull  down  a  burning 
curtain  or  drapery. 

Carelessness  In  handling  and  using 
explosive  or  combustible  materials  is 
another  source  of  flres  that  can  be  pre- 
vented. Under  this  head  accidents  and 
fires  from  oil  lamps  and  lanterns.  Incu- 
bators and  brooders,  and  kerosene  arifl 
gasoline  stoves,  fiatlrons,  the  broken 
door  of  a  stove  or  one  left  partly  open, 
the  carelessness  of  handling  matches, 
etc.,  all  come. 

Every  woman  or  girl  who  uses  gaso- 
line for  cleaning  purposes  is  handling 
an  exceedingly  powerful  explosive.     It 
hardly    seems    worth    while    to    take 
chances  with  it  when  it  Is  so  easy  to 
go  out  of  doors  to  do  this  kind  of  work. 
It  is  also  very  tempting  to  lie  In  bed 
and  read,  but  it  has  been  the  cause  of 
many  a  fire.    Sleep  so  often  overtakes 
one,  or  one  may  reach  over  or  climb 
out  of  the  bed,  and  one  never  knows 
how  it  was  done,  but  the  lamp  is  upset 
and  suddenly  we  realize  there  Is  a  fire. 
It  never  pays  to  take  chances  of  this 
kind.    Too  much  cannot  be  said  for  the 
use  of  safety  matches  in  the  home  and 
about  the  farm.    No  others  should  ever 
be  allowed  on  the  place.    There  is  also 
the  great  danger  of  the  loss  of  life,  ac- 
cidents and  loss  of  property  when  chil- 
dren secure  matches  and  use  them  In 
their  play.     Matches  should,  of  course, 
be  kept  out  of  their  reach,  but  there 
is  less  danger  with  the  safety  matches, 
as  they  can  be  Ignited  only  by  being 
scratched   on   the  side  of  the  box  In 
which  they  come.     As  an  example,  a 
mother  who  used  the  "parlor"  matches 
because   they   were   cheaper,   sent   her 
small    daughter    to    the    basement    to 
regulate  the  damper.     It  was  not  long 
until  she  heard  screams.  The  little  girl 
found  some  matches  and  set  fire  to  a 
pile  of  kindling.  The  mother  was  alone 
In  the  house  with  several  other  small 
children    and    It   was   only   with    rare 
presence  of  mind  that  she  succeeded  In 
putting   out   the   fire   and   saving   the 
home  and  its  contents.    Another  moth- 
er who  used  only  the  safety  matches, 
came  home  one  day  and  her  small  son 
said:  "Mother,  we  tried  to  make  a  fire 
In    the   middle   of   the   floor   and   the 
matches  Just  would  not  light.    Then  we 
went  outside  where  daddy  keeps  his 
car  and  tried  it  out  there  but  they 
would  not  light  for  us."    The  mother 
was   weak   from  Just  the  thought  of 
what  might  have  happened.    If  she  had 
not  Insisted  that  only  safety  matches 
be    used    about    the    premises    things 
might  have  ended  disastrously  that  day. 
We  all  know  that  gasoline  flatlrons 
are  safe  If  we  use  them  right,  but  not 
long  ago  a  most  serious  accident  hap- 
pened thiough  the  carelessness  In  us- 
ing a  gasoline  flatiron.     To  hurry  the 


heating  of  the  flatiron  it  was  placed  on 
the  top  of  a  hot  stove.  The  result  was 
an  awful  explosion.  The  woman  was 
burned  so  badly  that  she  died  in  a  few 
hours. 

It  seems  almost  unnecessary  to 
sound  a  warning  against  the  use  of 
kerosene  in  starting  flres  or  to  hurry 
one  along.  If  there  is  a  defective  draft, 
or  a  quick  flre  is  desired,  pour  a  little 


melted  grease  on  the  kindling  and 
paper  with  which  the  flre  is  to  be 
started.  This  will  answer  the  purpose 
and  is  not  dangerous  as  is  the  kero* 
sene.  Filling  lighted  lamps  and  lan- 
terns is  another  common  sourca 

Do  not  set  a  burning  lamp     where 
there  is  any  danger  of  a  curtain  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  flame.     Never 
I  place  a  lighted  lamp  on  a  table  which 
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Best 
Heat 
for  the 
FARM 
HOME 


Simple  way  of  heating  a 
CELLARLESS   cottage   by 
IDBAL-Arcola     Radiator- 
BoUer  and  4  AMERICAN  Radiators. 
Ask  for  catak>g  (free)  showing  open 
views  of  heating  layouts  of  4»  5»  6 
and?  rooms. 


IDEAL-Arcola  Radiator-Bofler 
Farm  Home  Heating  Outfits 


Any  dealer  will  furnish  in  •tzes  to  suit  rooms  and  climatic  conditions. 
^  Ug.  l-B  SU •  IDEAL-Ar«4«  with  100  .Q.  ft.  ol  lUdUlioD        $142 

«   5:1    -         -  -         -    200      "  •  «» 

-£!"••  ••••300*  "  »0 

No.  I -A  SU.  IDE^  Arcela  ,.W.  1 3J  •«.  H.  ef  RadUtUm       fig 

-    Ia     -  -  "  •*     2««       "  1  *** 

.      -    S-A     •«••••••     400       "  •  949 

Pri/HM  Include  Bzoantton  Tank  and  Dr«l|i  V«lr«.  Pricss  do  not  Inclads  labor,  pioe  and 
S^.lS!S^toiStiiU«tiemSd  which  are  tuopUed  by  the  local  dealer  at  extra  charge- 
SSSSSTS^iSSu^S^.  hS«ht^<olumn%^  PeerleM.ln  eUee  at  needed  to 

SteiSS^SSr^ffitteWppSd  complete  f .  o.  b.  our  nearest  warehouw!.  at  Bojton,  Pn^, 
i^JTvJ^^^^Sotinu^^i^'^'h  Albany,  New  York.  PhUadelphla.  Harmborc, 
^^^l^ABSSiJSv/SS^iVto^.  Rtdimond.  buffalo.  Cincinnati,  fndiana«>«lt.  Blr- 
SShS^6S5t?ChiagS?Min;auke«.  Mlnneapoli..  St.  Paul.  De.  Moine.,  or  St.  Loula. 


For 
Soft 


Par. 
Hard 
Goal 


Shipped  complete  for  immediate  installation 


The  beauty  of  the  ipBA^* -Areola 
method  t«  that  no  cellar  it  needed. 
Everything  ia  on  one  floor.  The  Areola 
It  placed  in  any  room  that  hat  a  chim- 
ney  connection.  No  running  to  cell^ 
Same  water  it  uted  over  and  over  agata 
for  year*.  Nofireriak. 

Buj  now  at  present  attractfro 
prices  for  outfits  completel 

IDBAX«-AreoUi  outfits  eontitt  of  the 
boiler  and  radiator*  to  heat  various 
aixe  bouaet.  Write  ut  your  require- 
menttl  Unlike  ttovet.  there  are  oo 
coal-ga«  leaka  Into  the  Uving-rooou. 
The  IDEAL-Arcola  delivert  the  soft, 
radiant  warmth  of  hot  water— not  the 
dry.  burnt-out  atmoephwe  of  ttove 
heating.   There  U  no  fire  ritk  to  build- 


ing—no  danger  to  children— fire  lasts 

for  hoiirslTbs 

softoosL 


The  outfit  eontitt*  of 
BoUer  and  4.  5,  or  6 


an  IDBAL-Arcola  Radiator- 
AMERICAN  Radiator*  and 


Areola  burns  bard  or 


Catalog  showing  open  triewt  of  houses,  with  the  IDEAL* 
Areola  Boiler  in  position  will  be  maUed  (free).    Write  today 


Bold  by  all  dealers. 

Mo  escluaive 

agents. 
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has  a  cover  on  it  that  little  children 
can  reach  np  and  pull  off.  Lanterns 
should  be  hung  on  hooks  in  bams, 
Bheds,  etc,  instead  of  on  a  nail.  They 
often  Blip  off.  a  nail»  while  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  do  that  when  hung  on  a  hook. 
Nerer  set  a  lantern  down,  for  there  is 
always  the  danger  of  it  getting  knock- 
ed over  or  upset  In  some  way. 

Smoking  should  be  prohibited  in  or 
near  the  barns,  sheds,  or  any  buildings 
containing  combustible  materials. 
Lighted  cigar  and  cigarette  stubs  and 
the  "heel"  of  the  pipe  should  all  be  put 
out  before  tossing  them  away,  as  it  is 
hard  to  tell  where  they  may  light  or 
the  sparks  blow  to. 

The  loss  from  fires  caused  by  light- 
ning can  be  grea|ly  reduced  by  having 
the  buildings  properly  equipped  with 
good  lightning  rods. 

Gasoline  is  used  a  great  deal  on 
many  farms  now,  and  it  should  be  han- 
dled with  care  and  common  sense. 
When  filling  the  automobile  tank, 
be  sure  there  are  no  open  lights 
or  a  fire.  Gasoline  should  be  stored 
where  there  is  no  danger  of  it  coming 
in  contact  with  heat,  light  or  flames. 

Chemical  fire  extinguishers  are  in- 
valuable and  should  be  placed  in  every 
farm  building,  with  two  or  more 
Charges  within  easy  reach  in  case  more 
than  one  ^ould  be  needed  to  get  the 
fire  under  control.  Then  every  mem- 
ber of  the  household  should  be  instruct- 
ed as  to  how  they  are  operated  and 
how  to  charge  them. 

Many  fires  and  accidents  are  caused 
by  attempting  to  carry  too  many  things 
While  carrying  a  lamp  or  by  setting 
down  a  lamp  in  dark  places  where,  in 
moving  or  turning  about,  the  lamp  is 

upset. 
'      It  is  important  that  no  accumulation 
of  trash,  weeds,  old  grass  and  rubbish 
aronnd  the  premises  be  allowed,  since 
such    accumulations    are   nothing   but 
»'flre  breeders"   and   "traps"   awaiting 
the  chance  spark  or  the  careless  smok- 
er who  droprf  or   tosses   his   burning 
match  or  cigar  or   cigarette   or  pipe 
"heel"  without  a  thought  as  to  where 
It  may  land;     On  the  other  hand,  if 
there  is  an  oily  substance  in  the  rub- 
bish piles  there  is  the  added  danger  of 
spontaneous     combustion.       Rags     or 
papers  saturated  with  linseed  oil  are 
particularly  dangerous  in  this  respect 
and  should  never  bo  thrown  in  rubbish 
or  brush  heaps  or  any  "old  place,"  as 
one    can    never   tell    when    they    may 
burst  into  flames  and  occasion  a  dis- 
astrous fire.     In  burning  materials  of 
this  kind,  or  when  it  is  necessary  to 
bum  over  fields  of  stubble,  windy  days 
should  be  avoided.     In  burning  over 
stubble  land,  one  should  plow  furrows 
around  the  edges  first  and  have  plenty 
of   barrels   or  buckets   of   water  and 
grain  sacks  at  hand,  ready  to  put  out 
any  fire  that  wants  to  spread.    Never 
leave  any  to  burn  out  of  itself,  as  one 
can  never  tell  when  a  gust  of  wind  may 
come  along  and   carry  the  sparks  to 
where  great  damage  can  be  done.  I  saw 
this  thing  happen  once  and  it  was  very 
expensive  business,  as  the  whole  sum- 
mer's wheat,  oats  and  hay  crop  was 

wiped  out. 

If  you  smell  smoke  and  are  at  all 
Buspicious  that  there  is  fire  some  place 
and  cannot  locate  it,  darken  the  rooms 
and  take  a  bull's  eye  lantern  or  a 
flash  light  or  a  lamp  with  a  good  re- 
flector and  go  through  each  room.     If 


there  is  a  fire,  the  beam  of  light  wijl 
catch  the  smoke  instantly  and  you  can 
follow  it  to  the  very  spot  where  the 
fire  is.  After  the  fire  has  been  located 
it  is  often  necessary  for  <me  to  work 
quickly.  Often  the  ax  or  pick  will  have 
to  be  used  in  order  to  get  at  the  base 
of  the  fire.  If  the  fire  is  at  the  back  of 
the  plaster  it  will  turn  brown;  if  back 
of  woodwork,  it  will  warp  the  varnish 
or  paint  and  show  blisters. 

Grain  sacks  and  brooms  make  ideal 
weapons  fcr  fighting  fires.    The  broom 
4b  always  convenient  and  it  will  make 
a  pail  of  water  go  farther  than  when 
it  is  tossed  on  the  fire,  as  the  broom 
will  throw  sheet  after  sheet  of  water 
and  then  one  can  use  it  for  beating  out 
many  fires.    In  putting  out  a  fire,  be- 
gin at  the  base  and  do  not  waste  the  ex- 
tinguishing material  on  the  flames  and 
smoke.    If  the  fire  is  eating  its  way  up- 
ward, give  it  one  dash  at  the  bottom 
and  then  turn  the  stream  to  the  top 
and  work  downward.    While  water  will 
put  out  a  fire  of  wood  or  paper,  never 
use  it  if  the  fire,  is  in  hot  fat,  burning 
oil,  gasoline,  kerosene  or  grease,  for  it 
will  only  make  matters  worse,  as  the 
water  will  spread  the  flames  around 
and  make  the  Are  bigger  and  harder  to 
fight.    Sand  and  fiour  are  the  best  ex- 
tinguishers   for   fires  of   this   nature. 
First  throw  on  the  sand  and  then  a 
blanket.     This  shuts  out  the  air  and 
will  smother  the  fire  instantly.    In  fires 
of  this  kind  always  work  at  the  base 
and  towards  the  center.     In  this  way 
one  does  not  run  any  chances  of  the 
clothing  catching  fire.     If  one's  hair  or 
clothing  does  catch  fire,  avoid  all  drafts 
and  do  not  rush  out  in  the  open,  but 
roll  up  in  a  rug  or  a  blanket. 


course,  every  bit  of  space  should  be 
used  for  storage  and  working  surfaces. 
A  pantry  is  often  unnecessary  if  kitch- 
en wall  space  is  carefully  used. 

"Avoid  a  long  passageway  from 
kitchen  to  dining  room.  If  possible,  do 
not  have  more  than  two  doors;  one  to 
the  dining  room  and  the  other  to  the 
back  hall  and  porch.  The  best  loca- 
tion for  the  kitchen  Is  south  and  east 
or  south  and  west" 


T) 


Well  Arranged  Kitchen  Saves 

Mother's  Steps 
Mother  walks  miles  right  In  her 
kitchen!  In  tests  made  in  the  kitchen 
of  practice  cottage  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  It  was  found  that  in  doing 
the  daily  work  of  preparing  three 
meals  a  day  the  housewife  walked  2 
miles.  But  In  the  large  kitchens 
which  most  farm  houses  have  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  farm  woman  may 
walk  4  miles  a  day  in  her  work. 

To  cut  down  the  number  of  steps  in 
the  daily  work  in  the  kitchen  Miss  Jean 
Krueger  of  the  home  economics  depart- 
ment offers  these  suggestions: 

"Steps  are  saved  by  grouping  the 
equipment  used  in  preparing  meals  as 
well  as  the  equipment  used  in  clearing 
away  after  meals.  If  the  ice  box,  food 
cupboard,  or  pantry  is  to  the  left  of  the 
working  table  the  stove  to  the  right  of 
the  working  table  and  the  serving  table 
to  the  right  of  the  stove,  then  the  house- 
wife does  not  cross  her  own  path  un- 
necessarily. The  clearing  away  equip- 
ment might  be  arranged  as  follows: 
Table  to  right  of  sink,  drain  to  left  of 
sink,  china  shelves  to  left  of  drain. 

"The  best  floor  covering  Is  a  good 
quality  of  linoleum.  It  saves  time, 
strength,  and  reduces  the  jar  in  walk- 
ing. The  cracks  should  be  cemented 
and  the  corners  carefully  fixed  in  order 
to  be  sanitary. 

"A  good  size  for  the  farm  kitchen  is 
12x14  feet.  A  small  kitchen  with  an 
alcove  dining  space  for  either  family 
or  fleld  workers  will  save  many  steps. 
An  ^16  foot  size  is  good  for  this  plan. 
In   kitchens  of  these  dimensions,  of 


Red  Cross  Budget  Shows  Decrease 

The  American  Red  Cross  has  out- 
lined a  "budget"  for  its  program  of  re- 
lief and  service  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing July  1, 1921,  whiQh  calls  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  $48,200,000.  This  is  $21,- 
000,000  less  than  the  amount  spent  in 
1919-20,  which  was  $69,400,000. 

In  this  budget  $31,500,000  is  for  re- 
lief   in    foreign    lands,    included    in 
which  anjpunt  is   $11,000,000   in   pur- 
chased supplies  on  hand  and  not  dis- 
tributed.    Appropriations  for  domestic 
activities  total  $16,700,000.  The  largest 
item  of  this  "home"  budget  is  $7,800,- 
000  for  civilian  relief  work,  $5,900,000 
of  which  is  to  be  held  in  reserve  for 
carrying  out  of  actual  relief.    For  as- 
sistance to   soldiers,   sailors   and   ma- 
rines  in  hospitals  and  in  camps  this 
year  $1,900,000  has  been  set  aside.    For 
improvement  of  health  and,  prevention 
of     disease     throughout     the     United 
States     during     the     current     twelve 
months  $4,200,000  has  been  appropriat- 
ed, and  $1,000,000  has  been  set  aside 
for  developing  the  peace  time  program 
of  the  Red  Cross  by  service  to  its  chap- 
ters In  all  regions.    The  remaining  $1,- 
800,000  will  go  for  administration  ex- 
penses as  against  $2,300,000  so  spent 
last  year. 

The  Fourth  Roll  Call  is  not  a  cam- 
paign. It  is  merely  the  yearly  oppor- 
tunity for  American  men  and  women 
to  pay  their  annual  dues  and  renew 
their  membership  in  their  Red  Cross, 
that  the  obligation  of  the  Red  Cross 
to  America  and  to  suffering  humanity 
may  be  discharged. 

Do  your  part  to  enable  the  American 
Red  Cross  to  fulfill  its  obligations,  un- 
dertaken at  the  will  of  the  American 
people.  Renew  your  membership 
promptly  during  the  Red  Cross  Roll 
Call,  November  11-26. 


bearing  spikes,  by  kicks  from  the  driv- 
er's foot  and  sometimes  even  by  the 
prongs  of  pitchforks.  Abuse  and  mio; 
treatment  may  occur  on  the  farm,  at 
assembling  points,  on  runways,  in 
pens  or  elsewhere. 

A  bruise,  undetected  until  the  animal 
purchased  has  been  dressed,  may  ap? 
pear  to  be  the  misfortune  of  an  indl-. 
vldual  packer.  But  wasted  meat  or  mls» 
used  meat  lowers  the  value  of  the 
dressed  carcass,  and  thereby  indirectly 
lowers  the  value  of  live  stock.  The 
prices  which  can  be  paid  for  live  stoclt 
are  limited  in  the  long  mn  by 
the  amount  of  money  whigh  can 
be  obtained  for  meat.  The  total  receipts 
from  a  bruised,  crippled  or  mutilated 
animal  are  less  than  the  receipts  from 
a  prime  specimen.  If  the  steer  raised 
by  one  producer  is  mishandled,  the  loss 
falls  not  only  on  him,  but  also  on  all 
other  producers.  In  the  long  run  a  loss 
which  represents  waste  is  the  misfor- 
tune of  every  man  in  any  phase  of  the 
live  stock  or  meat  business — ^and  of  the 
public.  \ 

In  place  of  whips  or  clubs  in  han- 
dling live  stock,  a  flapper,  easily  made 
by  folding  a  piece  of  canvas,  sewing 
it  together  and  tacking  it  on  to  a 
swivel  handle,  may  be  recommended. 
It  is  more  humane  and  leaves  no  mark 
or  bruised  place. 


Buy  Your  Timothy  Seed  Early 

According  to  estimates  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  tim- 
othy seed  crop  this  year  is  on^y  about 
80  per  cent,  of  last  year's  production. 
The  hold-over  from  last  year  is  thought 
to  be  below  hofntal.  It  is,  of  course, 
too  late  to  get  any  relief  from  the 
shortage  by  saving  more  timothy  for 
seed.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  for 
those  who  will  need  timothy  next 
spring  to  look  up  good  stocks  and  make 
their  purchases  at  an  early  date. 


Look  Out  for  Bruises 
Beef  enough  to  feed  62,985  persons  a 
year,  giving  each  his  average  supply  of 
59  pounds,  is  a  lot  of  meat — certainly 
too  much  to  waste.  This  is  precisely 
the  amount,  however,  which  the  Insti- 
tute of  American  Meat  Packers  figures 
Is  lost  in  this  country  in  a  year  on  ac- 
count of  portions  of  slaughtered  cattle 
which  have  to  be  removed  because  of 
bruises  and  other  minor  injuries. 

They  have  compiled  a  table  showing 
that  in  the  case  of  hogs  killed  In  Chi- 
cago during  1919  the  amount  of  meat 
lost  for  the  same  reasons  is  equivalent 
to  80,295  hogs,  for  raising  which  1,605,- 
900  bushels  of  com  is  required  and,  of 
course,  lost. 

There  are  many  causes  of  bruises, 
some  of  which  cannot  be  eliminated. 
Animals  fall  down  on  sleet  and  ice,  and 
sometimes  even  in  warm  weather. 
Some  animals  are  kicked  and  others 
are  injured  in  loading  and  unloading 
and  in  overcrowded  cars.  Bruises  also 
are  caused  by  heavy  clubs,  prod-poles 


Rust  is  Costly 

Farm  implements  either  wear  out, 
rust  out  or  break.  A  break,  as  a  rule, 
does  not  permanently  disable  the  ma- 
chine— a  new  part  repairs  the  damage. 

A  machine  does  not  wear  out  for  a 
long  time  unless  rust  is  permitted  to 
get  in  its  deadly  work.  And  rust  is  so 
easily  prevented.  A  little  good  metal 
paint  having  rust  Inhibitlve  properties 
will  prevent  rust.  A  small  supply  of  it 
kept  on  every  farm  and  used  to  touch 
up  bare  spots  as  fast  as  they  appear 
would  double  the  life  of  most  farm 
machinery.  It  doesn't  matter  if  the 
job  isn't  neatly  done.  Farm  machinery 
isn't  supposed  to  look  pretty.  It's  the 
utility,  the  saving  that  should  be  con- 
sidered. 


The  Hot  School  Lunch 

CAREY  D.  MILLER. 

Pa  warms  the  milk  for  the  little  calf. 
Ma  heats  the  food  for  the  chicks; 

They  eat  a  hot  dinner  at  noontime,  too, 
But  my  lunch  is  cold  as  bricks. 

We  have  a  hot  lunch  at  our  school  now; 
There's  cocoa  or  soup  that's  hot  as 
the  dickens; 
We  fill  up  our  cups  as  we  paes  along, 
They've  decided  now  we're  as  good  as 
the  chickens. 

University  of  Idaho. 
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Buying  Cattle  for  Fattening ' 

The  actual  buying  of  cattle  to  be  fat- 
tened during  the  fall  and  winter 
months  is  a  simple  matter.  But  it  re- 
quires careful  judgment  on  the  part  of 
the  buyer  to  know  when  to  buy  and 
what  to  buy,  say  specialists  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. An  animal  bought  right  can  usu- 
ally be  disposed  of  at  a  profit. 

Naturally  the  best  time  to  buy  feed- 
ers on  the  open  market  Is  when  there 
is  a  heavy  run  and  a  limited  demand. 
Buy  when  there  is  little  competition, 
especially  competition  between  packers 
and  feeders.  Early  fall  buying,  one  year 
with  another,  is  usually  preferable;  es- 
pecially is  this  true  in  soft-corn  years. 
Cattle  should  be  purchased  in  time  to 
consume  the  corn  stalk  fields  and  other 
coarse  roughages  before  severe  wintei; 
sets  in. 

In  determining  what  class  of  cattle 
to  buy,  such  factors  as  age,  quality,  uni- 
formity, and  condition  of  feeders, 
length  of  feeding  period,  kinds  and 
amount  of  feeds,  and  market  condi- 
tions should  be  considered. 

Older  cattle  make  greater  daily  gains, 
fatten  more  quickly  and  utilize  coarser 
and  rougher  feeds  more  advantageous- 
~  ly.  Young  cattle,  all  feeds  considered, 
make  more  economical  gains,  but  re- 
quire a  longer  feeding  period.  Older 
cattle  usually  show  more  uniformity. 

As  a  usual  thing,  a  good  quality  ani- 
mal of  any  of  the  recognized  beef 
breeds  should  be  sought  for.  Feeders 
showing  dairy  blood  will  not  do  as  well 
as  those  of  strictly  beef  blood,  in  put- 
ting on  flesh  in  the  region  of  the  valua- 
ble cuts,  and  are~*always  discriminated 
against  in  the  market.  However,  cer- 
tain conditions  will  warrant  the  feed- 
ing of  common  grades.  A  strong  de- 
mand for  good  feeders  and  a  sluggish 
market  on  common  stuff  might  mean 
more  profit  in'  feeding  the  cheaper  cat- 
tle. Buy  the  kind  that  looks  like  the 
most  fov  the  money. 

Dehorned  cattle  feed  out  to  better  ad- 
vantage, ship  to  better  advantage,  and 
market  to  better  advantage.     Get  the 
quality  and  age  to  suit,  and  if  you  have 
to  take  horns  in  addition,  dehorn  the 
cattle  when  they  go  into  the  feed  lot. 
The   purchase  should  be  uniform   in 
size,  color  and  quality.       As  a  usual 
thing,  thin  feeders  are  the  best  buy. 
However,  for  a  very  short  feed,  cattle 
"warmed  up"  a  little  should  be  the  bet- 
ter.   Market  conditions  for  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year  should  help  determine 
the  kind  of  cattle  to  buy.      A  certain 
weight  and  quality  of  beef  Is  in  demand 
at  certain  times  of  the  year.     Be  fa- 
miliar with  the  general  trend  of  the 
market  according  to  seasons,  and  feed 
the  kind  that  will  be  in  demand  dt  the 
time  you  want  to  market. 


half  of  the  total.    The  number  of  asso- 
ciations found   in  each  of  these  four 
states  is  as  follows:  Alabama,  7;  Penn- 
sylvania,    21;     Mississippi,     11;     and 
South   Carolina,   17.     Three   of   these 
leading  states  are  in  the  cotton  belt. 
Dairying  is  comparatively  new  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  and  the  men  go- 
ing into  the  business  are  building  on 
the  right  foundations  from  the  start. 
One  of  the  important  foundations  of  ef- 
fective and  lucrative  dairying  is  co-op- 
eration,  and  the  extension  work  car- 
ried on  by  the  Dairy  Division  and  by 
the  various  state  agricultural  colleges 
has  been  the  means  of  introducing  ef- 
ficient methods  at  the  outset  wherever 
dairying  is  taken  up  in  the  South. 

Pensylvania  is  an  old-established 
dairy  state,  but  has  taken  to  the  bull- 
association  idea  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner, and  has,  in  fact,  the  largest  num- 
ber of  all. 


The  Soil  Improvement  Committee  of 
the  National  Fertilizer  Association 
has  added  to  its  staff  as  editorial  mana- 
ger Mr.  W.  W.  Weir,  recently  assistant 
professor  in  the  soils  department  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Weir  is 
a  graduate  of  this  university,  from 
which  he  also  obtained  his  master's  de- 
gree  specializing  in   farm  crops   and 

soils. 

In  addition  to  a  wide  experience  in 
editorial  work  and  as  an  author,  Mr. 
Weir  has  engaged  in  farming  In  a  prac- 
tical way  and  has  also  engaged  in  com- 
mercial work. 

We  feel  that  the  new  connection  is  a 
cause  for  utmost  congratulations  and 
we  extend  our  best  wishes. 


In  eradicating  the  cocklebur,  remem- 
ber that  it  carries  a  double-barreled 
gun.  Every  bur  carries  two  seeds,  only 
one  of  which  sprouts  the  first  year. 
Even  when  the  product  of  that  seed 
has  been  killed  the  other  will  be  in 
shape  to  make  trouble  the  next  season. 
The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  a  circular  on  the  cocklebur 
— ^how  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Let  those  complain  of  the  high  cost 
of  everything  who  eat  fruit  transported 
for  long  distances  or  demand  out-of- 
season  varieties.  The  rest  of  us  may 
well  be  content  with  Eastern  States 
apples,  crisp,  juicy,  appetizing  and 
healthful,  and  moderate  in  cost. 


Can  Pork  for  Home  Use 

There's  a  profit  in  selling  pigs  and 
buying  pork— but  not  for  the  farmer 
who  follows  this  practice.    The  farm- 
er's most  profitable  course  is  to  kill, 
cure  and  can  enough  pork  for  his  own 
use  and  sell  any   additional  amounts 
which  he  can  produce  and  for  which 
there  is  a  demand.     The  practice  of 
home  curing  pork  has  suffered  through 
neglect,  but  it  is  now  being  revived,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry and  the  States  Relations  Ser- 
vice.   These  two  bureaus  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  are 
co-operating  to  encourage  the  general 
adoption    of    this    wholesome    usage 
among    farmers.      Home-cured     pork, 
scrapple,  pork  pudding,  sausage,  canned 
pork,  headcheese  and  lard  are  among 
the  foods  which  the  farmer  should  get 
from  his  own  cellar  shelves  and  not 
from  the  city  market.    All  transporta- 
tion costs  and  commissions  remain  in 
his  pockets. 

A  bulletin,  •'Killing  Hogs  and  Curing 
Pork,"  has  recently  been  revised  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  New  meth- 
ods and  Improvements  have  been  given 
space  in  this  discussion,  and  details  of 
I  the  processes  for  canning  fresh  pork 
have  been  added.  Canning  preserves 
pork  with  fresh  pork  fiavors  and  les- 
sens the  toil  and  time  incident  to  some 
of  the  older  ways  of  curing  the  product. 
Besides  being  rapid  and  simple,  the 
new  process  saves  pounds  of  pork  for 
all  periods  of  the  year  which  formerly 
had  to  be  eaten  soon  after  slaughter 
or  be  wasted. 
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Bi^ll  Associations  Increase 
In  the  count-up  of  bull  associations 
for  the  last  fiscal  year  made  by  the 
Dairy  Division  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  associations 
are  found  all  over  the  country.  There 
are  now  123,  where  there  were  only  78 
the  year  before.  This  la  an  increase  of 
67  per  cent.  Thirty  of  the  48  states  In 
the  Union  are  on  the  list. 

Associations  are  not  equally  numer- 
ous in  all  states,  however,  for  four- 
Alabama,  Pennsylvania,  Mississippi 
and    South    Carolina— furnish    nearly 


How  About  an  Ice  House? 

Ice  harvested  from  ponds  on  the 
farm  saves  many  dollars  a  year  to  milk 
producers  and  provides  the  where- 
withal for  many  home  comforts.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  Farmers'  Bulletin  1078,  which 
may  be  had  upon  request,  tells  how  to 
build  an  Ice  house  In  the  slack  fall 
season  and  how  to  store  ice  economi- 
cally and  securely.  One  and  a  half 
tons  of  ice  properly  stored  will  serve 
to  cool  the  milk  from  one  cow  lor  a 
year  and  leave  some  for  family  pur- 
poses. 

An  efficient  housekeeper  will  use  her 
head  to  save  her  heels,  using  Judgment 
to  prevent  useless  running  back  and 
forth. 


NOW  READY  TO  SHIP 

DRIED  BEET  PULP 

Palatable  succulent  vegetable  feed  for 
dairy  cows,  beef  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs 

(.  We  can  take  care  of  ordert  from  any 
part  of  the  country 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Company 

Detroit.  Mkh.  Lo»  Angelea,  CaM. 
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Pure-Bred  Hen  on  the  Farm 

(Concluded  from  page  309) 

from  the  show  flocks  will  cost  more, 
but  this  is  not  what  the  farmer  should 
buy.  With,  say,  two  hundred  eggs  as 
a  start  one  should  have  at  least  a  75 
per  cent,  hatch,  and  with  reasonable 
care  should  be  able  to  mature  at  least 
50  good  pullets,  leaving  every  bit  as 
many  males,  if  not  more. 

One  should  not  be  discouraged,  how- 
ever, if  the  percentage  of  hatch  and 
number  reared  is  somewhat  lower  than 
the  percentage  obtained  with  the  mon- 
grel flock,  as  this  very  often  occurs. 
The  reason  for  this  is  not  because  pure- 
bred fowls  lack  vitality,  but  chiefly 
because  many  specialty  poultrymen 
make  the  mistake  of  housing  their 
fowls  too  closely  in  order  to  force 
greater  egg  production.  Once  a  flock, 
even  of  small  size,  is  established  on  the 
farm,  of  chicks  reared  under  the  free 
range  conditions  of  the  farnl,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  pure-bred  fowl  has  every 
bit  as  much  vitality  and  is  capable  of 
producing  eggs  of  as  great  fertility  as 
the  mongrel.  In  other  words,  it  is  the 
environment  under  which  the  fowl  is 
reared  and  not  the  breed  that  makes  for 
vitality  in  flocks  and  fertile  eggs. 

The  writer,  in  handling  large  flocks 
of  pure-bred  fowls,  has  always  found 
this  to  be  the  case.  Very  poor  hatch- 
ing results  have  been  obtained  from 
closely  housed  flocks;  in  fact,  only  free 
range  stock,  not  only^  reared  on  range, 
but  allowed  range  at  maturity,  can 
give  the  maximum  results  in  hatching 
eggs.  It  might  be  well  to  say  here  that 
if  possible  the  first  hatching  eggs 
should  be  secured  from  such  flocks. 

The  question,  of  course,  arises  as  to 
whether  we  have  anything  better  after 
the  flock,  of  good  breeding  is  estab- 
lished. In  this  I  can  speak  from  my 
own  experience,  having  conducted  for 
some  years  a  large  commercial  poultry 
farm  on  which  nothing  but  certain 
breeds  were  raised,  and  also  during 
this  time  operated  a  market  route 
through  the  surrounding  district  for 
the  purchase  of  poultry  products.  On 
the  market  there  really  is  the  greatest 
difference  between  good  stock  and  mon- 
grels, and  that  difference  Is  best  shown 
by  the  returns  in  the  form  of  from 
five  to,  in  many  cases,  ten  cents  a 
pound  in  favor  of  the  fowls  of  good 
blood  lines. 

The   reason   fowls  of  pure  breeding 
are  more  desirable  on  the  market  is  be- 
cause of  their  uniform  size  and  color 
of  feather  if  sold  alive,  and  on  account 
of  their  uniformity  in  color  of  skin  and 
flesh  if  sold  dressed.     Then,  too,  pure- 
bred fowls  are  usually  In  better  con- 
dition In  point  of  plumpness.    All  this 
comes   about   because   the   fowls   have 
been  bred  for  these  points.    Plumpness 
Is,  of  course,  a  great  deal  a  matter  of 
feeding,  and  fowls  of  a  given  breed  are 
just  as  likely  to  need  fattening  as  the 
mongrel.       I   have,   however,  found  a 
very  large  percentage  of  mongrels  that 
would  never   fatten   under  any   condi- 
tion.      They  never  had  the  breeding 
back  of  them  to  bring  about  anything 
but  a  poor  condition.  This  Is,  of  course, 
speaking  of  averages.    The  plain  truth 
is  that   fowls  of   good   breeding,   like 
hogs  of  good  blood  lines,  can,  and  will, 
make  a  100  per  cent,  use  of  the  feed 
consumed,  while  on  the  average,  the 
mongrel  will  not. 


In    egg   production   the   same   thing 
holds  good.    The  average  mongrel  can- 
not produce  the  number  of  eggs  that 
the  hen  of  breeding  can  on  the  same 
feed,  because  she  has  not  been  bred  for 
egg  production.    When  it  comes  to  mar- 
keting the  eggs  we  have  the  same  bal- 
ance in  favor  of  the  pure-bred  fowl  as 
we  have  in  marketing  the  fowl.     We 
have  uniformity  of  color  and  size  and 
this  uniformity  will  always  bring  the 
grower  flve  cents,  or  over,  per  dozen 
above  the  average  product.     Very  fre- 
quently the  excess  received  for  the  bet- 
ter  product  will   pay  the   cost  of   in- 
stalling the  new  stock,  the  flrst  year. 
The    matter   of    which    is   the    best 
breed  Is  one  that  has  been  given  more 
consideration  than  it  deserves.    In  re- 
ality  it   is   of   little   consequence,   for 
there  are  good  and  poor  strains  of  all 
the  breeds.    The  purchaser -Bfeould  take 
up  the  breed  he  or  she  likes  best,  and 
stick  to  It.    As  a  general  rule,  one  of 
the    general-purpose    breeds    -will     be 
found  best  on  the  farm,  for  one  then 
has  both  meai  and  eggs.       However, 
where  there  Is  demand  for  white  eggs 
it  may  be  well  to  adopt  one  of  the  egg 
breeds.     There  Is  really  no  best  breed, 
and  the  farmer  who  realizes  this  has 
learned  something  that  will  save  him 
the    trouble    of    constantly    changing 
from  one  breed  to  another,  as  so  many 
do,  in  a|^  effort  to  flnd  the  best  breed. 
Don't  have  more  than  one  breed,  and 
don't  mix  them  with  mongrels.     Any 
breed  can  be  made  the  best  breed  If 
the  owner  will  give  the  fowls-  proper 
attention,  for  care  and   feeding  have 
made   more    records    than    any    other 
combination.  Pennsylvania, 


and  Washington  have  been  especially 
prominent.  In  Virginia  881  live  stock 
owners  have  signed  agreements  to  use 
pure-bred  sires  in  all  classes  of  ani- 
mals kept  and  to  follow  methods  lead- 
ing to  further  live  stock  improvement. 
Progress  has  been  measured  and  re- 
ported every  three  months  since  the 
campaign  started.  During  the  last 
quarterly  period  the  greatest  activity 
has  been  manifest  in  Nebraska. 

Everyone  who  keeps  any  kind  of  do- 
mestic live  stock  is  eligible  to  partici- 
pation in  this  nation-wide  plan  of  im- 
provement. The  vast  majority  of  those 
active  In  the  work  are  farmers  and 
stockmen;  members  of  boys'  and  girls' 
live  stock  clubs  are  likewise  taking 
part.  The  improvement  of  all  live 
stock  in  the  United  States  is  a  funda- 
mental step  toward  more  economical 
production  and  enabling  this  country 
more  effectively  to  meet  foreign  com- 
petition. 

In  the  administration  of  the  Improv- 
ed live  stock  program,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  Is 
furnishing  data,  posters,  illustrations, 
and  other  suitable  material  to  persons 
Interested  in  raising  the  quality  of 
stock  in  their  localities.  During  the 
coming  year  the  work  is  to  be  ampll- 
fled  with  a  view  to  furnishing  live 
stock  growers  new  and  useful  informa- 
tion on  breeding.  One  branch  of  this 
work  on  the  cause  and  prevention  of 
runty  live  stock  is  already  in  progress. 


parison  with  other  necessities  and  lux- 
uries, to  permit  the  farmer  to  pay 
wages  which  are  high  enough  to  enable 
him  to  hold  his  help  in  competition 
with  employers  In  other  industries. — 
Tractor  Farming. 

Treat  Poultry  House  and  Fowli 
for  Lice 

Most  farmers  clean  and  disinfect  the 
poultry  house  some  time  during  the 
summer  and  fall  months.  It  is  a  good 
thing  at  this  time  to  treat  the  birds  for 
body  lice.  This  may  be  done  by  apply- 
ing a  small  portion  of  blue  ointment 
just  below  the  vent  or  by  dipping  the 
birds  in  a  solution  of  sodium  fluride 
powder  In  5  gallons  of  water.  If  the 
latter  treatment  is  used,  it  should  be 
done  on  a  warm  day  to  prevent  the 
birds  from  catching  cold. 

The  blue  ointment  treatment  Is  the 
cheapest  and  easiest  method  of  treat- 
ment and  can  be  applied  at  any  time 
of  the  year  and  under  any  weather  con- 
dition without  danger  to  the  fowls. 


-KsT ''! 
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**»••*•  aorter  Metall^nitea.  V-Criinp, ^Cgrru- 
laK!.  feidlna«rw«llbo«i^I«5t«,  etc..  dlrwrt  to  yoo 
off  er  erer  made.  .     -     \      * 

Idwards  "Reo"!  Metal  Shingles 

«ri«p«in.  GaaraotMdrot.flre.mt.U«btQinsprool. 


Better  Sires  Campaign  Completes 
First  Year 
A  "Wider  recognition  of  good  pure- 
bred sires  and  definite  knowledge 
showing  how  they  Improve  domestic 
stock  are  the  outstanding  results  of  the 
"Better  Siree — ^Better  Stock"  move- 
ment, which  completed  its  first  year 
October  1.  The  purpose  of  the  work 
is  to  Improve  the  average  quality  and 
general  usefulness  of  live  stock  In  the 
United  States. 

During  the   year,   2756    persons   en- 
rolled and  each  received  an  official  em- 
blem   denoting    participation     in    the 
movement.     These  persons  listed  with 
the  department  a  total  of  131,482  ani- 
mals, and  in  addition  170,030  head  of 
poultry.     According  to  a  summary  of 
results   just    made   public,   there    is   a 
very     small     proportion     of     Inferior 
female  stock  in  herds  and  fiocks  headed 
bp  pure-bred  sires.       Very  few  of  the 
females  are  scrubs,  only  2.7  per  cent. 
With  poultry  the  figures  are  still  lower, 
2.2  per  cent.    While  live  stock  experts 
have   generally   recognized   the   benefi- 
cial Influence  of  good  sires  on  the  qual- 
ity of  farm  animals,  the  very  low  per- 
centage of  scrubs  Is  a  surprise  even  to 
ofl!iclals   In   charge   of   the   better-sires 
campaign.    Taken  as  a  whole,  the  ma- 
jority of  female  animals  bred  to  pure- 
bred  sires   are    grades.      But   approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  the  sows  are  pure- 
bred; also  two-thirds  of  all  the  poultry 
listed  are  of  pure  breeding. 

Of  the  46  states  co-operating  with 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  advancing  the  merits  and 
use  of  pure-bred  sires,  Virginia,  Ne- 
braska, South  Carolina,  Massachusetts 
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Haw  To  Gmi  More  Egam 
and  Save  Feed!  ^t'n^f't^i; 

Uyen:  how  to  feed  to  double  esff  yield :  bow  to  keep 
floek  healthy;  ventilate  bouses  in  winter;  gvtffood 
hatches,  ntronsr  chicks  -  1.000  poultry 
McrctB  made  p<.in  i  n  S8  lesMna.  Kecom- 
mended  by  25,000  etnderti.  Guaranteed  to 
double  profJta.  FIIKK  BOOK,  "^llara  and 
Benso.'^  idvci  all  the  fa<?U.  Write  today. 
AMERICAN  POULTRY  8CHOOI. 
oav*.  1»7«  |UiM««Clty,Mia«o«irl. 
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Farm  Labor  Problem  Easily  (?) 

Solved 
According  to  an  editorial  which  re- 
cently appeared  In  a  large  dally  paper 
of  Chicago,  the  farm  labor  problem  Is 
easy  of  solution.  All  that  Is  necessary, 
In  the  editor's  opinion,  is  to  reduce  the 
area  of  our  farms  to  a  size  which  one 
man  can  handle  alone  or  with  the  help 
of  his  family.  In  other  words,  the 
farmer  should  hire  no  labor,  then  there 
Is  no  farm  labor  problem. 

If  the  editor  applied  this  theory  to 
other  lines  of  business  he  would  recom- 
mend that  the  labor  question  In  the 
coal  Industry,  for  example,  be  solved  by 
having  the  owners  of  coal  lands  re- 
duce their  holdings  to  a  size  from 
which  they  could  mine  the  coal  by  their 
own  labor,  and  their  additional  coal 
land  would  be  split  up  into  small  hold- 
ing, each  of  which  would  be  mined  by 
an  Individual  miner. 

It  would  be  Interesting  to  hear  the 
comments    of    the    press    and    public 
should  the  editor  dare  suggest  such  a 
proposition.     Yet  he  has  the  audacity 
to  suggest  that  farmers  are  not  capa- 
ble of  directing  labor  and  that  a  farmer 
should  not  aspire  to  a  larger  business 
than  he  can  run  with  his  own  hands. 
It  is  our  understanding  that  this  is  a 
free  country  where  Individuals  possess- 
ing exceptional    merit   or   ability   and 
who  are  capable  of  directing  the  labor 
of  other  men  to  the  mutual  advantage 
of  employer  and  employes,  that  is,  so 
that    each     accomplishes     more     than 
when  working  alone,  shall  have  an  op- 
portunity to  do  so.    Why  an  exception 
should  be  made  in  the  case  of  men  who 
raise  the  nation's  food  supply  Is  diffi- 
cult for  the  average  intellect  to  com- 
prehend. 

We  believe  the  solution  of  the  farm    ^^  ^_ ^    .  .  ^  ...  ^     . 

labor  problem  lies  In  having  the  price    ^'^  oiicciFa   ^o^^    parrota,    fen-eta,    Beigiaa 

.  .  .      .      wi— ».         >      1.    1  Ham,  bargain  Uat  free;  M-pate  book  SO  orata. 

of  farm  products  high  enough,  in  com- 1  m*wm*y'»Twmitrj  Wmtm!:       T«ifer«.  Pa. 
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LIVE  POULTRY 

Hay  and  all  farm  prodiictB  x^an^cl.  Dally  dPniaiid  at 
Kood  AIBBO  ^  QDH  ^'i^  -'^'  Front  Ntre«t, 
prl(  es.    UIDDO  »  DnUtf   PhUodelphla.  Bat.  1M« 

FOR  QAI  F  All  vartetin  of  RoikB.  Reda, 
r\JW\.  Ot^t^Ht  Wyandottra.  Mlnorcan.  Ham- 
biirKti.  Anronnfi,  OrpinKtona.  lAnitahana.  Brahmaa, 
I/eKliornn.  Andalnalaa.  turkeya,  ducks,  ^ecee.  fwineaa. 
Prices  low.  Ralph  H.  Baby.  I<««4IomtIII«,  O. 
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Detecting  and  Culling  the  Boarder  Hen 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

Wa  pay  tlOO  for  tba  beat.  11.00  for  U»e  next  beat  and  M  renta  for  each  otner  artkOa  pubUataed  In  oar  Bx- 
nerience  Pool  All  our  readera  ara  Invited  to  contribute  their  experience  on  the  topic  under  discuiaion  and 
aureeat  Bubjecta  for  future  diacoaalon.    Contrlbuaona  moat  reach  ua  IS  daya  before  date  of  laane. 


Topic  No.  1304,  Dec.  1. — Medicinal  Herbs. 
What  do  you  grow  and  what  do  you 
search  the  woods  and  fields  for?  How  do 
vou  gather  and  preyerve  them?  Do  you 
'sell  them  or  Just  use  them  in  your  home, 
and,    If   the   latter,   how?     This   topic   is 

Kroposed  by  a  reader  and  we  think  it  may 
e  made  a  very  helpful  one  If  each  corre- 
spondent gives  complete,  hut  concise,  in- 
formation. 
Topic  No.  1305,  DkC-  15. — Co-operative 
marketing :  What  has  been  accomplished 
in  your  section  recently  in  co-operative 
marketing,  in  either  a  large  or  small  way? 
This  is  a  much  discussed  subject  and  we 
want  to  hear  of  the  successes  and  failures 
In  big  and  little  experiments  along  this 
line,  that  we  may  profit  by,  and  make 
progress  from  the  experiences  of  one 
another. 

G.  F.  S.,  Georgetown,  Dri.  —  Seem- 
ingly, we  have  been  very  successful  in 
eliminating    the    "boarder"    hen,    and 
with  comparative  ease.     Our  methods 
are  about  as  follows:    Dwarfed  or  in- 
ferior   pullets    naturally   are    sold   be- 
fore winter;  hens  moulting  earlier  than 
September,    and    those    entering   their 
third   year   almost   invariably  are  dis- 
posed of  In  late  summer  or  early  fall; 
any  hen,  especially  of  the  larger  breeds, 
in  which  the  space  between  the  rear 
of  the  keel  and  the  pelvic  bones  does 
not  measure  at  least  three  fingers  in 
width;   those  which  usually  have  pale 
heads,  but  this  Is  merely  incidental,  be- 
cause the  former  test,  as  a  rule,  proves 
Inefficiency.      To  detect  the  non-laying 
hen  at  any  time,  find  the  condition  of 
the  pelvic  bones  at  the  vent.     If  the 
space  between  these  bones  is  narrow, 
admitting  but  one  or  two  fingers,  and 
tight,  the  hen  is  not,  at  that  time,  lay- 
ing;   and  usually  the  head  and  comb 
are  pale.    If  three  or  more  fingers  are 
admitted,  and  the  bones  are  not  very 
resistant,  the  subject  usually  is  laying; 
she  also  has  a  red  comb,  as  a  rule,  and 
is  singing.     If  some  resistance  is  felt, 
especially  if  she  gives  a  little  squawk 
as  this  resistance  is  overcome,  It  Is  al- 
most certain  that  she  has  finished  for  a 
time.     The   size  of  the  abdomen,  evi- 
denced by  distance  between  pelvic  and 
keel   bones,   as   noted  above,   indicates 
laying    qualities;    condition    of    pelvic 
bones  themselves,  present  laying  condi- 
tion.    These  we  think  almost  Invaria- 
bly reliable. 

To  make  examinations,  place  the  hen 
under  left  arm,  head  to  one's  back,  left 
.hand  grasping  her  legs  as  they  are 
flexed  against  her  body,  hold  gently 
and  with  the  fingers  of  right  hand 
make  the  tests.  A  little  practice  and 
this  becomes  very  easy,  requiring  but 
a  few  seconds  for  each  fowl.  We  take 
them  from  the  roost  at  night. 


A  few  minutes  given  at  a  definite 
time  each  day  will  keep  a  record  of  the 
farm  business;   and  with  accurate  fig- 


ures at  the  end  of  the  season  a  raaa 
can  see  at  a  glance  where  he  Is  making 
money  and  where  he  is  losing  it. 


the  instant  you  catch  her.    In  all  prob- 
ability  she  has  never  been  a  paying 
layer  and  never  will  be.    Furthermore, 
her  crop  will   usually   be  found  half 
fiHed.     A  clear  eye  and  a  red  comb, 
particularly  with  warmth  to  the  touch 
of  the  latter,  is  a  good  indication  of  a 
laying  hen.     Weight  cannot  always  be 
depended  upon  as  an  indication  of  egg 
production,  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  good  layer  is  never  fat  and 
that  the  boarder  hen  is  frequently  fat 
or  in  fair  condition,  due  to  her  fiesh 
and  fat  not  being  drawn  upon  by  egg 
production.     I  study  my  fowls  at  all 
times,  observe  those  on  nests,  early  and 
late   risers,    early   and    late    going    to 
roost,  etc.     The  laying  hen  is  off  the 
roost  early  in  the  morning  and  late  to 
retire.    With  these  simple  rules  for  de- 
tecting the  boarder  hen  I  harbor  but 
few.     The  laying  hen  is  invariably  a 
healthy  hen,  active,  with  no  deformi- 
ties and  free  of  lice,  mites,  scaly  leg, 
etc.       Much  has  been  written  of  late 
years  about  the  worthlessness  of  hens 
reaching  two  or  three  years  of  age.    As 
long    as    hens    are    laying    well,    keep 
them.     The  mere  fact  they  are  laying 
is  proof  positive  they  are  of  a  laying 
strain,  the  very  thing  we  are  striving 
for,   so   why   dispose  of  what  we   are 
laboring  to  get,  so  long  as  we  are  get- 
ting it. 

I  now  have  hens  five  years  old  that 
are  still  laying  well.  In  my  opinion, 
based  on  many  years  experience  and 
close  observation,  it  is  nothing  short  of 
downright  simple  to  sell  a  good  laying 
hen  merely  because  she  has  reached 
three,  four  or  even  five  years  in  age. 


C.    C.    C,    Jr.,    Penn    Laird,    Va. — 
Doubting  both   my  ability  to   cull  out 
the  boarder  hen  and  profits  claimed  by 
many    in    culling,    I    tackled    the   Job 
some  years  ago  in  more  of  an  experi- 
mental mood  than  anything  else.     The 
simplicity  of  culling  out  the  boarder 
hen  proved  to  be  the  greatest  problem 
I  had  to  contend  with.  I  had  been  read- 
ing a  great   deal  about  detecting  the 
boarder  hen  by  pelvic  bones,  form  of 
abdomen,  etc.,  till  I  naturally  came  to 
the    conclusion    intelligently   selecting 
the  boarder  hen  was  a  matter  of  deep 
study.    Today  I  know  a  close  study  of 
the   pelvic   bone,   abdomen,   etc.,   Is   of 
great  help  In  culling  out  the  boarder 
hen,  but  a  knowledge  of  these  details  in 
culling  Is  not  absolutely  essential  for 
a  fairly  good  Job  of  culling.       Unless 
one's  fowls  are  quite  tame  I  would  sug- 
gest culling  them  at  night  oq  the  roost. 
Of  course,  a  lantern  is  necessary,  since 
the  fowl  should  be  examined  carefully. 
I  first  look  for  a  full  crop  when  culling 
at  night.     The   laying  hen   invariably 
consumes  a  great  deal  of  food,  and  will 
be  found  with  a  full  crop  at  night.    As 
a  rule,  the  laying  hen  Is  not  difficult  to 
catch  at  night,  and  will  squawk  but  lit- 
tle when  caught.     Bev.are  the  hen  that 
proceeds  to  flutter,  fcratch  and  squawk 


J.  W.  B.,  Carbondale,  W.  Va. — 
As  poultry  has  been  an  important  side- 
line to  our  farming  business  for  years. 
It  Is  only  natural  that  we  should  know 
something  about  breeding  and  culling 
for  greater  egg  production.  Of  course, 
there  are  several  signs  by  which  one 
can  determine  the  non-producer  of 
eggs,  but  we  have  one  Infallible  sign 
which  we  can  rely  upon:  When  a  hen 
has  a  pink  comb  and  is  plump  and  well- 
shaped  you  can  gamble  that  she  is  an 
egg  producer;  that  is.  If  you  have  one 
of  the  egg-producing  breeds.  You  may 
smile  when  I  say  that  I  can  tell  the 
"boarder"  hen  at  a  glance,  but  never- 
theless it  Is  a  fact.  I  have  tested  it  out 
thoroughly  each  fall.  I  go  over  our 
flock  and  pick  out  the  non-producers, 
kill  and  dress  them  for  market  and  I 
very  seldom  make  a  mistake  in  getting 
the  non-producers. 


W.  H.  H.,  Prince  George,  Va. — We 
find  that  it  doesn't  pay  to  keep  a  hen 
over  three  years  old,  as  after  this  she 
becomes  a  boarder  hen,  or  one  that 
doesn't  produce  half  enough  eggs  to 
pay  her  board  or  keep.  After  three 
years  it  is  best  to  get  rid  of  them  and 
let  younger  and  more  profitable  ones 
take  their  places.  We  turn  out  pul- 
lets every  year,  culling  out  the  three- 
year-old  boarders.  With  a  few  excep- 
tions It  Is  a  well  known  fict  that  after 
a  hen  becomes  three  years  old  her  best 
laying  days  are  over.  We  have  recent- 
ly culled  out  a  good  many  boarder  hens 
at  the  extremely  high  price  of  $1.50 
and  $1.60  each.  I  find  this  to  be  the 
most  profitable  way  to  make  use  of 
them  at  this  season. 


Remember  that  standing  timber  will 
keep;  It  can  wait  over  a  period  of  low 
prices  without  rapid  deterioration. 


Each  proved  good  cow  in  the  herd 
means  a  profit;  but  the  more  poor  cows 
there  are,  the  greater  the  loss. 

The  right  to  vote  is  a  privilege  which 
makes  Intelligent  consideration  of  the 
questions  at  hand  a  duty. 


''HANES''~tfae  national  nameplate 
on  underwear  is  an  unf ailing  guide! 


'       .       gLAS-nC     KMT 

BUY  "Hanes"  'winter  un- 
derwear for  men  on 
the  strict  business  basis 
of  the  most  unusual  qual- 
ity, comfort  and  service 
ever  sold  at  the  price  I 

Every  garment  bearing  the 
'*Hanes''  national  nameplate  re- 
turns in  wear  and  in  absolute  satlsr- 
faction  far  more  than  you  pay  for 
it.  Our  guarantee  is  your  safe- 
guard. It  proves  our  faith  in 
"Hanes"! 

"fJANES"  underwear  is  made 

Mm  in  heavy  weight  and  me- 
dium  weight  Union  Suits  and 
heavy  weight  Shirts  and  Draw- 
ers.  The  new  medium  weight 
Union  Suit  carrying  the  yellow 
label,  meets  the  demand  of  men 
who  prefer  a  medium  weight 
union  suit.  It  is  made  of  full 
combed  yarn  and  silk  trimmed. 


a 


Read  Hanes  Guarantee: 

**W»  guMrantee  Hanes  Uttderwear 
absolutely— every  thread,  stitch 
and  button.  We  guarantee  to  ta- 
turn  your  money  or  give  you  a 
new  garment  if  any  seam  breaka." 


Hanes"  for  Boys 

This  eztra-yalae  underwear  duplicates 
the  men's  Union  Suits  in  all  importan* 
features  with  added  fleeciness. 

Made  in  sizes  20  to  34,  covering  ages  2 
to  16  years.  Two  to  four  year  old  slaes 
have  drop  seat.    Pour  desirable  colors. 

Sea  "Haneaf*  Uadarwear  at 
your  dealer^s.  It  he  cannot  sup^ 
ply  you,  write  us  immediately. 


P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Co.»  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  "sTe  bVJ^^ 
Next  Sttmrner-^You'tt  want  to  wear  Hanet  Nainsook  Umon  Smts! 


Harvest  20(o43  Bushel  to  Acre 'Wheat 
<*  tn  WESTERN  CANADA    -t 
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Farm  Lands 

(VT 

Low  Prices 


[Bm^ 


Think  what  that  means  to  you  in 
Sood  hard  dollars  with  the  great  de- 
mand for  wheat  at  hi^h  prices.    Many 
farmers  in  Western  Canada  have  paid  for  their  land 
from  a  single  crop.     The  same  success  may  still  be 
yours,  for  you  can  buy  on  easy  terms. 

Farm  Land  at  S  i  5  f o  $30  an  Acre 

located  near  thriving  towns,  good  markets,  railways*- land  of  a 
kind  which  grows  SO  to  45  Duah«ls  off  whoat  to  tho  aero. 
Good  grazing  lands  at  low  prices  convenient  to  your  grain  farm  en- 
able you  to  reap  the  prof  Ka  from  atock  ralaing  and  dairyinf. 

Learn  the  Facts  About  Western  Canada 

— low  taxation  (none  on  improvements),  healthful  climate,  good 
schools,  churches,  pleasant  social  relationships,  a  prosperous  and 
industrious  people. 

For  illaatr«t«d  litarstore.  maps,  deseriptioii  of  farm  opportonitiea  in 
Hanitob*.  Sukatehewan  and  Alberta,  radnead  railroad  l«taa,  ate.,  writa 
Department  ot  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 

F.  A.  HARRISON 

200  NORTH  SECOND  ST.,  HARRISBURQ.  PA. 

Canaaian  Covarnmant  AaanC 
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THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 
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TkU  u  tk«  fva  wvmmn\  own  <l«ptftin«nt-fer  tkm  and  by  them.   It  u  a«TOt«d  to  the  liiMaMieB 
•f  to?iM  of   oWryday  intere.t  to  tk.  women  of  the  farm  family.     The  PracticaJ  Farmer  ««^«»««- 
Sid  eSecU-yo7not   only   to  write   your  experience,  on  the  topic,  under  di«:u.«on   but  aUo  to 
SopoL^pic.  for  future  d..cu«ion..    The  be.t  letter  publi.hedhere.n  each  '«•«•  Tjiri^ '"^ 
•  prixe  of  one  doUar.  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cent*.     AddreM 
WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


covers  may  be  mounted  on  cardboard 
and  cut  into  irregular  pieces  for  the 
child  to  reconstruct. 


Dkckmbkr  1. — It  Is  time  to  solve  the  Christ- 
mas present  problem  ugalu.  Can  you  help 
some  of  your  farm  sisters  with  a  sugges- 
tion as  to  how  they  may  make  or  secure 
at  a  moderate  cost,  really  attractive  and 
useful  presents  for  their  men  folks,  chil- 
dren and  women  friends?  Please  don't 
tell  us  of  the  "old  stand-bys,"  but  of 
something  "different"— give  us  an  idea, 
not  a  "chestnut." 


Dkokmbeh  15.^ — Several  years  ago  at  this 
season  we  discussed  Christmas  candles 
and  goodies,  but  sugar  wasn't  such  a  lux- 
ury then  as  It  Is  now.  Let's  discuss  them 
again,  but  with  a  view  to  economy,  with 
as  little  loss  of  "ioy"  as  possible,  under 
present  conditions.  Give  recipes  fully 
but   concisely.  * 

Gef  >oar  contribution  in  marly.   If  it  doma  not 

rmaeh  um  at  Uatt  IS  day*  bmform  thm  dat9  of 

ittum,  it  will  b*  too  latm. 


Play  Rooms  and  Play  Things  for  Children 


Mrs.  J.  B.  B.,  Coudersport,  Pa. — The 
complaint  arises  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  that  present  day  houses  are  not 
built   to    contain    children.     Men   who 
build  houses  for  rent  refuse  to  let  them 
to   men   who   are   whole-souled   enough 
to  want  children  in  their  homes.  Archi- 
tects who  plan  houses  divide  the  down- 
stairs portion  into  halls,  front  and  back 
stairs,  den  and  dining  room,  with  no 
possible    space    for    a    room    where    a 
mother  can  care  for  her  child.    Where 
is  the  seat  of  this  trouble?     Not  with 
the    majority   of   wives,   whose   em^Hy 
arms  cry  eternally  for  babies;  not  even 
with  the  better  class  of  men.    One  man 
said   that   children   were   usually   con- 
fined in  an  atmosphere  of  "don'ts."    To 
remedy   this  condition  he  had  a  play 
room  arranged  in  the  third  story  of  the 
house.       The  windows  were   provided 
with   iron   bars.     The  floor  and   walls 
were  built  of  solid  material,  where  they 
could    exercise    in    any    manner    they 
pleased.     The  only  "don't"   used  was, 
"You  must  not  indulge  in  any  pastime 
which    will    permanently    injure   your 
bodies  or  endanger  lives." 

The  supervision  of  a  tactful  mother 
is  usually  a  pleasure,  and  companion- 
ship is  formed  to  endure  through  life. 
Unless  a  boy's  best  friend  is  his  father 
or  mother  he  generally  goes  wrong. 

If  a   house   is   provided   with  living 
room  and  den,  why  not  try  the  plan  of 
having  father  sit  with  his  wife  in  the 
living  room  and  give  the  babies  a  room 
for   themselves.       In   old-style   houses 
two     sleeping    rooms     were     provided 
down-stairs.    One  of  these  could  be  ar- 
ranged for  a  play  room.     The  price  of 
a  few   costly   dinners  or  auto   parties 
would  be  sufBcIent  to  build  a  sun  par- 
lor where  the  children  could  have  every 
advantage  for  growing  healthy  bodies 
and   minds.     Provide   this   room   with 
two  rows  of  casement  or  hinged  win- 
dows,   one    above    the    other,    so    that 
proper     ventilation     may     be    secured 
when  the  air  is  too  cool  to  blow  direct- 
ly upon  their  bodies.     An  awning  on 
the  outside  would   furnish  the  needed 
shade    in    summertime,    allowing    full 
sunshine  In  winter.    Pots  of  smllax  and 
ivy    may   be   used    for   trimming,   and 
Bome  of  the  lighted  space  given  to  a 
window   garden,   providing   both   work 
and    recreation.      Plenty  of    cupboard 
space  Is  necessary  to  Insure  any  degree 
of  comfort  for  occupants  or  caretaker. 
Paint    them    with    white    enamel    and 
stencil    some    pattern    which    will    be 
pleasant  to  a  growing,  manly  boy  or 
womanly  girl. 

The  toys  that  may  be  made  at  home 
begin  with  the  soft,  fluffy  balls  for 
baby,  made  by  cutting  a  circle  of 
paste-board  2  Inches  In  diameter;  make 
a  hole  about  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil 
In  the  center.  Thread  a  zephyr  needle 
with  colored  yarn,  draw  the  ends  to- 
gether, double  and  sew  through  the 
center  and  around  the  edge  until  the 
hole  Is  fllled.  Remove  paste-board  and 
you  have  a  ball  which  a  baby  can  hold. 
Knitted  animals  fllled  with  milkweed 
flutt  or  dried  moss  are  amusing  toys. 

Paint  empty  thread  spools  with  tube 
paints,  beginning  with  the  primary  col- 
ors and  mix  paints  to  form  secondary 
colors  and  shades.  Use  empty  iron 
rods    from    patent    roofing    to    string 


them.  Girls  like  to  cut  paper  dolls  and 
boys  like  to  cut  wooden  blocks.  If  the 
dolls  are  glued  to  the  blocks  a  chance 
is  given  for  them  to  work  together. 
Historical  pageants,  a  circus,  theatri- 
cal troups,  etc.,  may  be  formed.  Pieces 
of  wrinkled  paste-board  used  for  pack- 
ing make  log  houses,  with  cork-covered 
pieces  for  roof  and  floor,  and  furniture 
cut  from  illustrated  magazines. 

Sewing  cards  are  easily  made  at 
home  if  the  designs  are  dotted  for 
needl*  spaces.  Basket  weaving,  rug 
maktng,  splint  weaving,  making  bean 
bags  from  bright  colored  denim.  Sand 
and  clay  modelling  tables  are  Instruc- 
tive. Teach  them  to  collect  postage 
stamps,  postcards  and  material  for 
scrap  books,  keep  diaries  recording 
weather  conditions,  rainfall,  observa- 
tions of  birds  and  animals  after  the 
manner  of  Gilbert  White  in  "Natural 
History  of  Selbourne."  And  lead  them 
in  the  ways  of  righteousness  for  His 
name's  sake. 


Miss  M.  E.  F.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.—If 
possible  have  a  play  room  for  the  chil- 
dren, which  they  may  call  their  very 
own,  if  it  must  be  in  the  attic,  cellar 
or  barn.  By  all  means  encourage  out- 
door playing.  The  best  playhouse  In 
the  world  is  God's  great  out-of-doors,  in 
the  sunshine  and  fresh  air. 

The  play  room  should  not  be  bur- 
dened. Toys  are  meant  to  educate,  as 
well  as  amuse.  They  teach  the  child 
something,  and  if  too  many  are  crowd- 
ed in,  the  child  fails  to  grasp  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  toy  was  made.  The 
llitle  daughter  of  Queen  Wllhelmlna  of 
the  Netherlands,  was  allowed  only  one 
plaything  at  a  time. 

The  outdoor  games  are  beneficial  and 
the  exercise  develops  their  muscles  and 
makes    them    strong   and    fit    for   life. 
Childhood  Is  preparation  time.       The 
future  of  the  child  depends  upon  the 
training  received  In  childhood,     Dolls 
are  perfectly  natural  for  a  little  girl. 
Make  her  a  rag  doll  and  she  loves  It 
above  the  rest.     Boys  prefer  the   me- 
chanical   toys.      Small    children    like 
blocks.     These  teach  them  to  discern 
the  different  shapes  and  sizes  and  to 
build.     Blowing  soap  bubbles   Is   good 
fun.     "Playing  house"  Is  simple.     All 
that   Is   required   is  an  ordinary  shoe 
box   and   a   furniture   catalogue.      The 
box  Is  the  house,  and  the  cover  can  be 
cut  to  form  the  partitions  between  the 
rooms.     By   cutting  out   the   different 
pieces  of  furniture  from  the  catalogue 
the  house   may   be  prettily  furnished. 
Dried  peas,  softened  by  soaking,  may 
be  combined  with  toothpicks  and  made 
into    houses,    pieces   of   furniture   and 
other  playthings. 

Story  telling  appeals  to  all  children. 
Told  stories  are  more  real  to  a  child 
than  when  read  from  a  book.  Paste 
pictures  in  their  scrap  book,  which  tell 
a  story.  Children  love  to  cut  paper. 
Purchase  a  small  pair  of  scissors  with 
blunt  points,  and  much  time  may  be 
passed  with  paper  dolls.  The  greater 
part  of  our  education  is  received 
through  the  medium  of  the  eye.  From 
pictures  In  natural  colors  the  child 
may  learn  the  names  of  all  the  animals 
and  birds.  Picture  puzzles  give  hours 
of  entertainment.       Colored  magazine 


Mrs.  O.  J.,  Bio,  La.— My   children 
never  had  a  play  room.     But  1  fixed  a 
box  with  hinged  lid  and  padded  cover, 
and  a  low  shelf  in  one  corner  to  hold 
their  playthings.    As  soon  as  the  babies 
were  old  enough  to  walk  I  taught  them 
to  put  their  toys  away  when  they  were 
through  playing  with  them.  Later,  they 
were  required  to  keep  them  dusted  and 
in    order.      Little    children    get    more 
pleasure   from   simple,   durable,   home- 
made playthings  than  from  toys  .^^  ex- 
pensive or  fragile  to  be  played  with. 
Fifteen  years  ago  I  paid  ten  cents  for 
a  set  of  toy  animal  patterns  and  made 
presents  for  some  of  my  little  friends, 
from  scraps  of  outing  flannel.       LAst 
week    one    of    those    children,    now    a 
woman,  told  me  she  still  has  her  white 
rabbit  and  always  loved  it  better  than 
her  costly  dolls.     Making  scrap  books 
has  furnished  more  amusement  for  my 
little  ones  than  any   other  one  thing. 
When  our  first  baby  was  small  I  began 
collecting  copies  of  pictures  by  famous 
artists,  mainly  from  magazines,  illus- 
trating poems,  Bible  stories,  etc. ;  these 
fllled  one  book.     By  the  time  he  was 
six  years  old  he  was  as  familiar  with 
their    names    and    masters    as    many 
grown-ups.       Another  was  fllled  with 
short    poems  *and    pictures    of    poets. 
Another     with     pictures     of     flowers, 
plants   and   vegetables   cut    from   seed 
and   nursery   catalogues.     I   use   plain 
wrapping  paper  for  the  books,  stitched 
down    the    center    and    folded    on    the 
stitching.      The    backs    may    be    plain 
cardboard  or  celluloid.     One-half  yard 
of  delicately  colored  cambric  makes  a 
nice  book  for  the  littlest  tot.    A  lovely 
set  of  plates  for  dolly  can  be  made  from 
the   linings    from    discarded    fruit   jar 
lids  by   decorating  in   oil   colors  with 
tiny  sprays  or  plain  bands. 

Mrs.  C.  P.  O.,  West  Valley,  N.  Y.— 
Home-made    playthings    often     please 
children  better  than  expensive  bought 
ones.    A  few  spools  of  different  sizes, 
stained    In    bright    colors    and    named 
after    people    they    know,    will    afford 
hours  of  pleasure.     After  the  children 
have   gone    to   bed   take   a   couple   of 
dozen  peanuts,  bore  tiny  holes  in  them 
by  means  of  a  large  darning  needle; 
into     these    holes     insert    toothpicks, 
short  and  long  pieces,  for   arms  and 
legs  for  the  people,  four  of  the  same 
length  for  animals.     In  the  morning 
present  them  to  the   children,   calling 
them  the  "Goober  family,"  and  their 
cows,  pigs  and  hens.     You  will  laugh 
with  them  and  when  they  have  flnlshed 
playing  with  them  for  the  day  let  them 
crack  and  eat  the  "Goobers." 

Get  the  picture  of  an  old-fashioned 
cradle,  if  you  have  never  seen  one,  cut 
out   a  paper   pattern   and   tack   on    a 
piece  of  thin  board.     You  can  get  lit- 
tle boxes  at  the  stores  for  boards.  With 
a  pencil   mark   around  your  pattern; 
now  remove  It  and  with  a  small  saw 
cut  out  the   pieces   and  put  them  to- 
gether with  small  nails;  paint  or  var- 
nish  the   outside.     Have   mama   make 
a   little    bed   with    pillow,    sheets   and 
quilts  to  fit  It,  and  the  "little  lady"  has 
a  nice  place  to  rock  her  doll,  and  it 
will  serve  as  a  source  of  amusement 
until  it  is  no  longer  needed.     A  little 
sled  can  be  made  In  the  same  way.  but 
as  the  children  grow  older  I  think  It 
Is  best  to  buy  sleds  and  wagons  like 
other  children  have. 

A  play  house  Is  fine  for  the  country. 
You  can  fix  up  one  corner  of  a  shop  or 
garage,  let  them  eat  their  lunch  there 
and  play  "keep  house."  They  will  en- 
Joy  it  80  much  you  will  feel  well  re- 
paid. 


ou^Fashions 
and  Patterns 

Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  th« 
quantity  of  material  required,  accompany 
each  pattern.  Patterns  are  perfect-ffttlng 
and  seam  allowing.  When  ordering  writd 
your  name  and  address  In  full,  state  tha 
number  and  size  of  each  pattern  you  want, 
and  send  15  cent*  for  each. 


■  s 


Mrs.  J.  C,  Ethridge,  Tenn.— For  the 
busy  mother  who  has  no  nursery.  It  Is 
a  convenient  plan  to  choose  the  sim- 
plest furnished  room  In  the  house,  take 
your  work  and  entertain  the  children 
at  the  same  time.  Hall  or  living  room 
is  possibly  most  convenient  for  all. 
There  are  times  when  the  children  get 
on  a  "tear"  and  play  more  roughly  than 
ordinarily.  At  these  times  remove  any 
destructible  object  from  the  room,  sit 
by   the   window    with    your    patching, 


87T9. — Ladles'  dressing  sacque.  Cut  !• 
sizes  S4  to  44  inches  bust  measure. 

07»l Ladles'   shirtwaist.      Cut   In   site* 

30  to  44"  Inches  bust  measure. 

fM{H4. — Ladles'  apron.  Cut  In  sizes  36,  40 
and  44  inches  bust  measure. 

0779. — Ladies'  and  mla.sfs*  coat.  Cut  la 
Rlzes  16  years  and  36  to  42  inches  bust 
measure. 

9777. — Girls*  coat.  Cut  in  sizes  6  to  14 
years. 

97(12. — Ladles'  two  or  three-pleoe  sltlrt. 
Cut  In  sizes  26  to  3'J  Inches  waist  measure. 

97«» Boys'  suit.     Cut  la  sizes  8  to  14 

years. 

97m» Ladles'  dross.     Cut  In  sizes  30  to 

44    inches    bust    measure. 

Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Owlug  to  the  number  of  departments  io 
TiiK  ruACTiCAt.  Faumkk.  We  are  unable  to 
lllustr.ite  as  many  patterns  as  we  would 
like ;  therefore,  we  publish  each  month  a  .T2- 
nage  fashion  magazine  called  The  Fashion 
World,  which  Is  edltod  new  from  cover  to 
cover  each  month,  Illustrates  all  the  new 
styles  and  contains  a  serial  story,  hints  on 
dressmalilng.  etc.  This  Interesting  little 
maKflzino  costs  5  cents  a  copy  when  ordered 
nlono,  but  we  will  send  you  a  copy  for  3 
cents  if  von  ord'*r  It  at  the  same  time  as 
you  order  a  pattern.  'Send  18  cents  for 
one  nalt**rn  and  a  copy  of  the  fashion  book, 
or  if  you  want  to  Ik*  kept  in  touch  with  all 
the  new  styles  as  they  come  out  each  m<mfh. 
we  will  enter  yotn-  name  for  a  one  year  sub- 
scription for  our  monthly  fasblon  magazine 
for  33  cents.      Addross 

F.\SIIIO:;    DEPARTMENT. 

THE    PUACnCAL    FARMER, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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bean  shelling  or  whatever  is  at  hand, 
and  watch  them  play.    As  eoon  as  my 
children  are  old  enough  to  learn  them 
they    delight    in    "Marching    Around 
the  May  Pole  Tree,"  "Green  Gravel," 
"Ring  Around  Rosy"  and  "The  Duke." 
They  also  love  the  more  quiet  games 
of  "William  Tremble  Toe,"  "Club  Fist," 
etc.     Story  telling  is  a  source  of  de- 
light to  them,  and  they  will  stop  their 
play  to  listen  to  a  story  or  to  learn  to 
repeat  verses  themselves.  They  also  en- 
joy   hearing    their    mother    sing    and 
when  everything  else  seems  to  lag  a 
song    apparently     forgotten    may    be 
brought  to  mind  and  is  something  new 
for  the  little  ones.     Story  telling^nd 
such  like  is  never  time  lost  if  the  sub- 
ject is  well  chosen,  as  it  will  make  an 
impression  on  their  minds  that  is  edu- 
cational, and  I  have  actually  attracted 
the  attention  of  a  six-months-old  baby 
by  repeating  rhymes,  and  thus  kept  it 
from  fl*etting  while  I  kept  on  with  my 
work.    One  rhyme  that  is  delightful  in 
Its  smooth  rhythm  is  one  in  the  meter 
of  "Charming  Billy  Boy"— "Oh,  where 
have  you  been,  baby  boy,  baby  boy?"' — 
or  any  such  that  may  come  to  mind. 

Many  attractive  playthings  may  be 
made  at  home.  For  instance,  cuddle 
dolls,  etc.,  from  Terry  cloth  may  be 
fashioned  at  home  and  tinted  with 
water  color.  Comical  dolls  may  be 
made  from  cocoanut  hulls,  by  making 
a  large  body  and  using  side  of  hull  con- 
taining hole,  for  face.  Black  elder- 
down  makes  a  good  back  for  head.  All 
kinds  of  animals  can  be  made  from 
colored  outing  flannels.  Various  shapes 
in 'bean  bags,  and  dainty  doll  quilts. 

Big  brother  or  father  can  make  the 
doll  furniture,  swings,  etc.  The  big 
boys  made  my  little  boy  a  little  wheel- 
barrow out  of  light-weight  pieces  of 
wood,  painted  it  red  and  he  enjoys  this 
as  much  as  some  of  his  more  expensive 
playthings.  On  exhibition  at  our  county 
fair  (Lawrence)  were  doll  furniture, 
log  cabins,  airships,  bucking  broncho 
and  many  other  playthings,  made  en- 
tirely by  children  In  the  public  schoohs 

Mrs.   E.   M.   A.,   Ashrille,  N.  Y.— 
My  house  isn't  large  enough  so  that  it 
has  ever  been  convenient  to  devote  a 
room  to  toys  exclusively,  and  my  little 
daughter  is   so   socially   inclined   that 
she   wouldn't   enjoy   isolation  anyway, 
but   she   does  enjoy  home-made   toys. 
She  is  seven,   but  this  minute  she  Is 
spinning  a  top  her  grandfather  made 
for  her  some  years  ago,  and  is  enjoying 
It  Immensely,   too.     Before  she  began 
school    she   read   and   studied   a  great 
deal  at  home,  so  my  brother  made  her 
a    very    convenient    little    desk    with 
which  she  has  taken  lots  of  comfort. 
As   soon    as    she   was   old   enough   to 
swing   safely  alone   I   got  her  a  good 
swing  rope  and  my  brother  put  up  a 
safe  and  substantial  little  swing  in  an 
apple  tree  beside  the  house,  and  in  real 
-  hot  weather  she  almost  lives  out  there. 
Farther  back  than  that,  while  she  lived 
mostly  In  her  T)uggy,  I  bought  a  pretty 
celluloid  doll's  head  for  ten  cents.  This 
had  the  great  advantage  of  being  very 
light,  so  that  after  I  had  added  a  soft 
body  of  muslin  stuffed  with  cotton,  the 
baby  had  an  absolutely  safe  doll  that 
wouldn't  give  her  a  bump  if  she  swung 
it  by   its  feet  until  she  thumped   her 
head  with  It,  and  wouldn't  break  when 
she    threw    It   on    the   floor,    but   was 
pretty  and  natural  enough  to  be  loved 
devotedly.    This,  with  a  few  soft,  light 
balls,  used  to  amuse  her  for  hours. 

Homespun  Yam  from  Ithaca 

Time  to  buy  a  thermometer  If  you 
haven't  one,  and  resolve  to  keep  the 
house  not  over  70  degrees  in  winter. 

Be  forehanded.  Watch  the  little 
leaks  in  roof  or  radiator  or  plumbing. 
Many  a  little  leak  has  caused  plaster 
to  fall.  "^ 


The  Real  Riches  of  Life 

MABIA  STONE. 

The  idea  that  it  takes  at  least  half 
a  million  to  live  comfortably,  and  that 
just  being  "well  oft"  doesn't  mean  any- 
thing in  this  country,  is  causing  many 
to  tak€^"a  J)igger  bite  than  they  can 
chew,"  and  they  are  like  overworked 
horses,  absorbed  in  the  load  they  drag. 
By  the  time  they  accomplish  their  end 
— if  they  do  accomplish  it — ^they  are 
like  a  wagon  seat  with  the  spring  all 
out  of  it.  How  muchr  better  to  be  satis- 
fled  with  less  money  and  to  live  a  little 
as  we  go  along.  Doing  cheerfully 
without  Is  a  flne  achievement,  for 
"things"  have  a  tendency  to  rob  us  of 
both  our  peace  of  mind  and  the  joy  of 
living.  "A  man's  life  conslsteth  not  in 
the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he 
possesseth." 

Sunshine    and    air,    and    love    and 
beauty  are  among  the  richest  treasures 
of  earth,  and  are  the  essential  things 
of  life,  yet  dollars  never  have,  and  nev- 
er will,  buy  them.    After  due  reflection 
we   realize   that,    after   all,    it   is   the 
smaller  things  which  make  or  mar  our 
happiness,  therefore  keeping  our  heads 
and  learnlng'a  little  all  the  time  is  far 
better  than  trying  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  we  are  a  favorite  son  of  a 
millionaire.       We  must  keep  to  sane 
and   normal   standards  of  living;    we 
can't  go  on  consuming  much  and  pro- 
ducing little.    This  is  true  of  our  ma- 
I  terial,   mental   and   physical   possibili- 
ties.   So  why  not,  once  in  a  while,  com- 
pose ourselves  for  reflection,  so  that  ih 
•  the  evening  of  life  we  may  have  the 
memory  of  a  past  glorified  by  love  and 
service?    And  that  our  homes  may  be 
real  homes — not  asylums — for  there  is 
nothing  so  precious  as  mental  power 
and  control  over  our  own  actions. 
Pennsylvania. 


More  milk  and  cheese  on  the  family 
^jll  of  fare  means  less  meat  to  buy  and 
more  money  saved,  as  well  as  better 
health. 

It's  cheaper  to  use  holders  for  han- 
dling hot  pans  than  to  burn  dish 
towels,  and  even  the  extra  laundering 
wears  them' out 


Economy  in  Buying  Clothing 

1.  It  pays  to  buy  good  material  and 
take  care  of  It. 

2.  Avoid  bargain  counters.  It  often 
pays  to  shop  "out  of  season." 

3.  Avoid  extremes  of  fashion  fads, 
etc. 

4.  Know  kinds  of  materials,  their 
characteristics,  properties  and  quali- 
ties. 

THINK  BEFORE  TOU  SPEND. 

Consider: 

Need  for  purchase. 

Use  to  which  It  Is  to  be  put. 

Appropriateness  for  that  use. 

Suitability  to  wearer. 

Cost  in  relation  to  what  you  can  af- 
ford. 

Budget  your  income.    Make  financial 
plan  for  future. 
It  is  economy  to  make  over  garments 
when: 

1.  Materials  are  good  enough  to  war- 
rant making  over. 

2.  Materials  are  appropriate  in  tex- 
tures, color  and  pattern  for  pur- 
pose intended. 

3.  The  cost  of  new  material  Is  saved. 

4.  The  work  of  remaking  Is  not  greit- 
er  than  the  cost  saved  In  material. 

5.  Materials  in  hand  can  be  utilized. 

SIIOOE8TIONS  FOR   REBIODEJLINO. 

Woman's  long  coat  to: 

Short  coat,  child's  coat,  skirt,  one- 
piece  dress. 

Woman's  suit  to: 
Misses'  suit,  suit  for  boy,  dreaa. 

Man's  suit  to: 


Suit  for  boys;  overcoat.    Pieces  used 

in  quilt. 
Woman's  dress  to:    ., 

Remodeled  by  combining  with  other 

materials;  jumper  suit  with  guimpe; 

girl's  dress. 
Wool  skirt  to: 

Ripped,  washed  and  recut:   Coat  for 

child,  bloomers. 
Wash  skirt  to: 

Ripped  and  recut  In  prevailing  style; 

middy,  rompers,  aprons,  petticoat. 
Adult's  garment  to: 

Recut  for  child;   seams  overcast  or 

fiat  fell. 
Night  gown  to: 

Slip-over  protector  for  dress. 
Man's  shirt  to: 

Blouse    for    boy;     apron    with    bib; 

sport  shirt,  short  sleeves  and  collar- 
less. 

XJSINO    CAST-OFF    TEXTILES. 

Worn  sheets: 

1.  If  center  is  worn,  remove  worn 
strip  and  reverse  two  remaining 
pieces,  overhand  together.  Hem  out- 
er edges.  >^ 

2.  Make  sheet  for  single  bed. 

3.  Use  to  cover  ironing  boards. 

4.  Tear  into  strips  for  bandages. 
Pillow  slips: 

1.  Make  into  slip  cover  for  blouses. 
Make  small  opening  center  of  bottom 
seam  and  allow  It  to  slip  over  hanger. 

2.  Join  two  cases  together  and  use  as 
dress  protector. 

3.  Use  for  bandages. 
Worn  table  linen: 

1.  Use  unworn  portion  In  center  to 
make  lunch  cloth,  dollies,  napkins, 
runners. 

2.  Cloth  to  cover  table  when  set,  or 
to  cover  foods. 

3.  Bandages. 
Worn  towels: 

1.  Wash  cloths. 

2.  Padding  for  kitchen  holders. 
Pieces  of  woolen  goods,  percales,  etc. : 

Comforts,  quilts,  rugs,  etc. 
Stockings: 

Dust   cloths,  kitchen  holders,   mops, 

"arm  sleevelets." 
Underwear,  old  carpets,  old  muslins: 

Braided,  hooked  or  woven  rugs. 
All  scraps  of  textiles: 

Paper  manufacturing. 
Uses  for  flour  and  sugar  sacks: 

1.  Dish  towels  or  cloths. 

2.  Curtains. 

3.  Kitchen  holders. 

4.  Ironing  board  covers. 

5.  Lining  for  quilts. 

6.  Cloth  to  cover  table  when  set 

7.  Under  garments. 

8.  Side  runners  to  protect  table  cloth 
where  the  children  sit. 

9.  Bibs. 

10.  Laundry  bags  or  clothes  pin  bag. 

11.  "Protector"   edges   for  quilts. 
Note. — Rub   "grease"    into    lettering 

on  sacks,  let  stand  several  days,  then 
wash. — Edith  Charlton  Salisbury. 


fiour,  10  cups  or  2%  quarts  milk. 

Bring  the  peanut  butter,  hot  water, 
onion  and  salt  to  a  boll.  Add  one  quart 
of  milk  and  heat,  then  add  the  flour, 
mixed  smooth  with  an  equal  amount 
of  cold  water.  Boil  flve  minutes  to 
cook  starch,  stirring  constantly  to  pre- 
vent lumping  or  bunning.  Add  the  rest 
of  the  milk  and  bring  to  the  boiling 
point    Season  and  serve. 


Readers  are  leaders. 


Brushing  and  pressing  add  life  and 
good  looks  to  a  garment 

Washing  silk  stockings  every  time 
they  are  worn  Insures  a  longer  period 
of  service. 


Use  Dandelion 

Butter  Color  Now 

1^^^^  Add  a  half-teap 
/^  J —  spoonful  to  each 
vfTfi  gallon     of     winter 

^^  cream    and   out  <rf 

your  churn  comee 
butter  of  golden 
June  shade  to  bring 
you  top  prices. 

All  stores  sell  35- 

cent  bottles  of  Dan^ 

delion  Butter  Color* 

each    sufficient    tQ 

keep  that  ricll 

_  "Golden   Shade"  in 

your  butter  all  the  year  round.    Stand* 

ard  Butter  Color  for  fifty  years.  Purely, 

vegetable.     Meets  all  food  laws.  State 

and  National.    Used  by  all  large  creanv 

eries.     Will  not  color  the  buttermilk. 

Tasteless.      Wells    A    Richardson    Co., 

Burlington,  Vt 


Rolling 


Bath  Tub  h'JIIS, 


Full  flize  white  enamel  tab,  niekeled  , 
12-gsl.  tank.  Cloaee  ap  in  fipace  3  ft. 
Muaro.  On  castors — rol  litany  where. 
Heater     attachment  for   keroaone,! 
Rasoleneorsaa.  Water  heataaniokly,] 
waat«  drmina  throoch  hoa*  atteebs^^^  | 

•d  to  tcnipormry  or  permuMot 
mitlat.  Stmpla.   Ooatmntowl 


Writ*  for  catsloc  and  priea. ^ 

lMraSMitirylifg.Ck 
11114  Rawa  BUff. 


Aak  about 
Bo-San  Indoor^ 
Oloaets  and  Washo 
•  tands.    Not     _ 
PInmbinc    Beqnlred. 


•  :j  V 


O^^VS     -TP^I^kl^ 


GROCERIES 


AT  Vi  PRICE 


Sugar.  Floor, 


.Canned' 


Here's  a  soup  recipe  that  comes  from 
the  Home  Economics  Department  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  as  "popu- 
lar among  l)oys  and  girls  In  schools 
where  hot  lunches  are  served."  We 
cannot  see  why  It  wouldn't  go  well 
with  us  "older  boys  and  girls"  as  well. 

Try  It 

Cream  of  Peani't  Butter  Soup. — 
(Serves  12.) — 10  tablespoons  peanut 
butter,  2  teaspoons  salt,  1  cup  hot 
water,  »^  teaspoon  paprika,  1  small 
onion,  %  teaspoon  celery  saU,  i/^  cup 


Tobacco  and  everyAing 
our  "Special  Get  Acq«»Mn ted  Ba 
■lao  aend  name*  ot  nve  frienaa 
mail  them  a  free  cojjy  with 
menta.    Tell  them  about  it. 
aaanre  bUfaavinifa.    Order  anything-  no 
atrictiona — ordera  ahipped  aame  day  rec  vo. 

ALLIED  GROCERS,  Chicago,  IB,,  DettilV-t 


your 
Wep 


poaibvc 


Indoor  Closet,  $1 1.35 

Have  a  sanitary,  odorlesn  totlet  In 
the  houne  anywhere  you  want  It. 
The  Bennett  re<]ulreDO  phimblng. 
Chemically  disinfected.  BtronRly 
■tad*  of  enameled  rt«*l  with  Dic«ly 
flnithed  wood  lekt  A  neoMtity  (or  inva- 
lidi.  SatUfMion  fruaranteed  or  moiiay 
back  Descriptive  rirrular  f«nt  on  requeat. 
Bennett  Home*  (Efiuipmeot  Davt  ) 
4H(  Mala  Street  N.  Tonawaada,  N.  T 


REAL  OOMFORT  FOR  EVCRY  HOME' 

BsBltary.  adorleaa.  eooranwot.  laatallml  hi 

Ik  ininut«a  In  anr  «art  of  bo<is«.  No  plumb- 

Inc.    ttralnfT.   aewvraaa.    Too  owe  It   to 

>oar  (anrily.  old  folka  and  ehUdrao  to  In- 

atall  MM  kefore  wtotar. 

4A  dan'ablal  on  amoo*r-t>aek   ■rmran- 

wW  iM.      Write  for  dltwct-rroni  factory 

prieaa.    Addraaa 

IDKAL  OMCMKML  OCfMCTOO. 

■m  IIS  Smm*  FaUs.  N.  Y. 
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A  Girl  Named  Mary 

By  JULIET  WILBOR  TOMPKINS 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
Early  the  next  morning  Marise  was 
at  the  door  of  the  room  that  until  very 
recently  had  been  Mrs.  Osborne's.     It 
was  a  small  room,  but  sunny  and  pret- 
tily   furnished    in   old    blue   and   pale 
gray.     Freshly  laundered  curtains  lay 
in  a  drawer,  ready  to  go  up,  but,  after 
looking   at  them,   Marise  wrote  "cur- 
tains" on  a  pad  she  carried.  The  roll  of 
silk  and  down  on  the  foot  of  the  bed 
was  good  enough  for  any  casual  guest, 
but  not  for  the  guest  that  was  coming, 
and   none  of  her   embroidered   linens 
was  found  to  be  sufficiently  fair  and 
fine  for  Mary's  dressing-table.     Marise 
had  dreamed  this  day  so  often,  the  day 
she  should  prepare  the  room  for  her 
child,  that  the  dream  Joy  came  flooding 
over  hurts  and   difficulties  and   swept 
her  down  to  the  shops.     Her  gladness 
was  not  less  solemn  because  it  demand- 
ed this  expression.       Even  the  Three 
Kings  bore  gifts. 

The   clerks    who   waited   on   Marise 
that  morning  observed  her  curiously. 
She  carried  herself  with  an  odd  still- 
ness; the  very  turns  of  her  head  were 
slow  and  quiet,  as  though  she  feared  to 
disturb    some    wonder,    and    her    gaze 
would  fix  unseeingly  for  long  minutes 
on  the  fabrics  they  displayed.     Then, 
at  a  question,  she  would  start  and  seem 
to  open  to  them  misty  depths  of  elusive 
beauty    in    the    broken    smile    of    her 
apology.       She  was  clearly  moving  on 
,   the  heights  of  a  mighty  experience,  and 
her     passing    left    a    faint    trail    of 
romance. 

At  noon  she  was  back  with  a  cabful 
of  offerings.  They  were  carried  direct- 
ly to  the  little  room,  which  Hannah 
had  just  finished  cleaning. 

"Mary  Healy  is  coming  here  for  a 
few  days,"  Marise  explained  when  her 
porters  had  gone;  "so  I  bought  some 
things.  Just  bring  the  stepladder,  Han- 
nah.  I  shan't  want  anything  else  of 
you." 

Hannah  knew,  of  course,  that  some- 
thing was  afoot,  and  maintained  a  hurt 
expression,  generally  designed  to  cover 
any  situation.  She  had  been  dismally 
sure  what  was  in  store  when  she  had 
seen  a  familiar  card  falling  from  yes- 
terday's violets.  Mrs.  JafErey,  who  had 
slept  all  day  with  the  violets  in  her 
arm,  had  waked  up  like  a  girl,  and  like 
a  girl  she  had  remained,  deeply  smil- 
ing and  near  tears  and  not  hearing  any- 
thing that  was  said  to  her.  But  last 
night,  refusing  coolly  and  for  a  second 
time  to  speak  to  Mr.  Le  Baron  on  the 
telephone,  she  had  upset  that  theory, 
and  now  here  she  was  turning  the 
guest  room  upside  down  for  this  Healy 
young  woman,  who  no  doubt  was  trad- 
ing on  Mrs.  Jaffrey's  well-known  ten- 
derness for  any  one  bearing  the  name 
of  Mary,  and  perhaps  had  a  design  to 
get  herself  adopted.  Hannah  did  not 
know  that  a  heavy  ache  in  the  breast 
may  be  Jealousy.  She  would  have  ex- 
plained it  as  righteous  disapproval. 

Marise  put  up  the  new  curtains  with 
touching  difficulties  and  blunders.  Han- 
nah's matchless  care  of  her  all  these 
years  had   left  her  as  ignorant  of  do- 
mestic implements  as  a  princess  in  a 
fairy  tale.     She  hemmed  the  curtains 
at    varying    lengths,    she    hung    them 
wrong  side  out;    severely  logical  pro- 
cesses brought  strange,  inexplicable  re- 
sults;  the  scissors  disappeared  with  a 
persistent     malignance     that     seemed 
human;    and   still  the  brooding  smile 
never  left  her  eyes.    Sometimes  she  for- 
got to  go  on,  sitting  on  her  stepladder 
In  a  characteristic  attitude,   forearms 
resting  along  her  knees,  hands  droop- 
ing, palms  up  and  pressed  together,  as 
though  to  catch  something  falling  from 
heaven.    Hannah  passed  the  door  with 
increasing  frequency,  ready  to  give  un- 
gracious help  if  it  should  be  asked,  but 
Mrs.  .Taffrey  was  never  aware  of  her. 
At  last  Hannah  could  not  bear  it. 
"If  you'd  let  me  get  my  hands  on 


those  curtains  for  five  minutes,  m'am, 
they'd  be  all  right,"  she  said  severely. 

Mrs.  Jaffrey  blinked  at  her  like  one 
awakening  from  happy  dreams. 

"Oh— aren't  they  all  right?"  She 
came  down  from  the  ladder  to  look  at 
her  handiwork,  and  Hannah  took  pos- 
session of  it  without  further  permis- 
sion The  discovery  that  Marise  had 
hemmed  the  tops  with  ninety  thread 
at  first  brought  a  dim  comfort,  proving 
her  own  vital  importance  in  that  house- 
hold. Then,  as  she  took  in  the  other 
preparations,  her  heart  froze  within 
her.  ^      ^ 

Mrs.  Jaffrey  had  laid  a  strip  of  price- 
less Italian  cutwork  on  the  dressing- 
table,  and  was  unwrapping  an  ivory 
toilet  set,  slightly  but  exquisitely 
carved.  On  the  bed  lay  a  pile  of  em- 
broidered towels,  fit  for  royalty. 
Cologne,  bath  salts,  French  soap,  a 
reading  lamp  with  a  painted  shade, 
new  novels,  a  blue  leather  work-box 
elaborately  fitted  out,  emerged  here 
and  there  from  drifts  of  tissue  paper. 
If  she  had  found  her  own  child,  Mrs. 
Jaffrey  could  not  have  made  richer 
preparation.  She  had  been  near  adopt- 
ing girls  once  or  Iwice  before,  in  Han- 
nah's opinion,  but  it  had  never  looked 
as   serious  as  this.     Active  measures 


were  necessary. 

"Excuse  me,  ma'm,  but  I  hope  you 
don't  think  of  leaving  those  towels  for 
the  young  woman  to  use,"  she  began 
with  an  air  of  reasonable  concern. 
"Girls  like  that  are  as  likely  as  not  to 
use  a  towel  to  wipe  their  boots.  They 
don't  mean  any  harm;  they  are  Just 
ignorant  of  nice  ways  and  fine  things." 
Mrs.  Jaffrey's  spirit  had  to  come  a 
long  way  back  before  she  could  take  in 
what  was  being  said.  Then  she  smiled, 
deeply,  disconcertingly. 

"If  Mary  Healy  wants  to  use  the 
towels  on  her  boots,  she  may,"  she 
said  tranquilly. 

Hannah,  born  to  domineer,  was  al- 
ways being  obliged  to  back  down  and 
feel  her  way.     It  was  very  hard. 

"You've  known  the  young  woman  a 
long  time,  perhaps?"  she  threw  out. 

"Not  so  very.  Well,  yes  I  have!"  The 
secret  was  at  Marise's  lips.    She  longed 
to  cry  out,  'Why,  Hannah,  it  is  Mary! 
It  is  my  baby!     Can't  you  see  that  it 
is?     Isn't  it  exactly  the  same  darling 
little  face  grown  up?     And  the  same 
sturdy,  independent  little  soul?      Oh, 
Hannah,  be  glad  with  me,'  for  the  long 
search  is  over,  I've  found  my  child!" 
The  words  sang  in   her  so  loudly,   it 
seemed  as  though  Hannah  must  hear 
them.     But  Mary  bad  expressed  a  de- 
sire  that   no   one    should    Know,    and 
what  Mary  wanted  was  mfire  import- 
ant even  than  the  rights  of  this  faith- 
ful woman.    Hannah  was  not  likely  to 
guess    the    truth,    for    she    took    the 
gloomy  view  of  any  situatlrn  as  natu- 
rally  as   she  breathed,   and   from   the 
first  she  had  been  secretly  convinced 
that  Mary  had  met  a  horrible  death. 
She    had    stood    by    during    the    long 
search,    but    sighingly,    with    pitying 
heaflphakes.     And  she  had  not  known 
the  little  face   so  intimately  that  she 
would  find  it  again  In  the  grown  girl. 
She    should    know    very    soon — sooner 
than  any  one  except  Hugh;  but  mean- 
while Marise  could  make  only  an  indi- 
rect appeal  to  her  sympathies. 

"I  have  a  reason  for  being  very 
grateful  to  Mary  Healy,"  she  said. 
"She  has  done  a  good  deal  for  me.  We 
must  make  her  happy  here,  Hannah. 
I  want  her  to  like  It." 

Hannah  removed  the  ladder  to  the 
hall  and  gathered  up  the  scattered 
papers  in  a  silence  that  promised  111 
for  Mary  Healy's  happiness.  Marise 
had  not  seemed  to  notice,  but  she 
sighed  after  Hannah  had  gone.  Then, 
in  the  Joy  of  shaking  out  and  hanging 
up  a  white  corduroy  dressing  gown, 
she  forgqt  everything  else.  There  had 
been  a  delicious  tenderness  In  finding 


one  of  white  corduroy— as  though  the 
little  cloak  had  come  back  grown  up. 
When  the  room  was  in  order,  and  had 
been  made  sweet  with  roses  and 
freesia,  she  could  not  believe  in  difficul- 
ties. Her  dear  baby  was  found,. and 
was  coming  home  to  her. 

She  opened  the  door  hewelf  when 
Mary  rang,  and  so  saw  Jier  oefore  the 
girl  was  aware.  Perhaps  Mary  had 
just  come  from  another  hard  scene,  for 
there  was  a  hurt  sag  in  face  and  body 
and  her  lips  still  carried  the  shape  of 
some  hot  protest.  Then,  seeing  who  it 
was,  she  straightened  up  to  her  role. 

"Well,  here  I  am,"  she  said  with  a 
brisk  imitation  of  her  usual  friendly 
manner. 

"Here  you  are!"  The  Joy  would  come 
out.  "Oh,  little  Mary,  here  you  are!" 
Marise  folded  her  arms  about  the  child, 
but,  feeling  her  resistance,  let  them 
fall  again.  "I  must  be  wise,"  she  was 
telling  herself  under  her  surface  talk 
as  they  went  up-stairs  together.  "Oh, 
I  must  be  very  careful!" 

It  was  heartbreaking  to  have  to  be  so 
careful!        She  wanted  to  draw  Mary 
about  the  room,  showing  her  the  pretty 
new  things  and  revealing  to  her,  mute- 
ly  but   every   moment,   what   this    re- 
union meant;  to  tell  her,  little  by  little, 
the  story  of  the  lost  years  and  to  feel 
opening  between  them  the  exquisite  in- 
timacy that  was  their  right.    But  Mary 
was  shut  against  any  allusion  to  the 
past  or  to  the  bond  bet\*een  them.    She 
had  come  defended  at  every  point,  her 
gallant   bearing   stiffened   to   defiance, 
the  old  beaming  good-will  hardened  to 
a  hostile  cheerfulness.     She  would  not 
seem  to  notice  the  pretty  room,  and 
her  attitude  made  it  clear  that  she  was 
not  going  to  open  her  bag  while  there 
was  any  one   present  to   look  at  her 
things,  30  Marise  soon  had  to  leave  her. 
"Don't  dress  for  dinner  unless  you 
want  to."  she  said  at  the  door.     It  was 
the  sort  of  thing  one  said  to  any  casual 
guest,  and  she  could  not  go  like  that. 
She  turned  back  and  opened  a  drawer, 
motioning  Mary  to  look  in. 

Mary  suspected  some  trap  for  her 
emotions,  and  came  with  exaggerated 
nonchalance.  The  battered  old  doll 
within  held  her  eyes,  but  she  made  no 
movement  to  touch  It. 

"That  was  your  beloved  Doodoo," 
said  Marise,  smiling  an  appeal. 

Mary  turned  away.  "Mamma  bought 
me  lots  of  dolls,"  she  said.  "Whole 
families  of  them.  She's  always  given 
me  everything  I  ever  wanted." 

Marise  closed  the  drawer.  "Oh,  yes. 
She  has  been  wonderful  to  you,"  she 

"You  bet.  And  I  mean  to  stick  to 
her,"  said  Mary  with  emphasis. 

Marise  weirit  away  without  answer- 
ing, looking  more  remote  and  fine-lady 
than  she  knew,  but  presently,  when 
the  sick  ache  of  her  whole  being  had 
died  down,  understanding  brought 
comfort. 

"Why,  she  is  only  being  loyal,  poor 
little  soul,"  she  thought  it  out.  "Fierce- 
ly loyal.  An  1  she  is  afraid!  That's  it 
— she  is  afraid  to  yield  one  inch.  Oh, 
she  Ih  fine,  .she's  fine;  it  took  force  of 
character  to  stand  me  off  like  that.  My 
little  girl!  Oh,  but  I  must  be  careful!" 
Though  she  felt  th'j  fineness  of  Mary's 
loyalty,  she  t»ad  no  least  Intention  of 
remaining  shut  out.  The  long  search 
could  not  end  like  that. 

And  so  they  facod  each  other  at  din- 
ner like  any  two  polite  acquaintances. 
Mary   was   perfectly   ready   to  talk   so 
long  as  the  one  subject  was  avoided, 
and  the  big  world  of  the  office  gave  her 
an   inexhaustible   theme.     Mr.   Engel's 
temper,  which  had  every  one  but  Mary 
terrified,  and  Mr.  Week's  jokes,  which 
Mary  returned  in  kind,  revived  some  of 
the   girl's  usual   glow;    she   could  not 
long  forget  that  It  was  fun  to  be  Mary 
Healy!     Marise,  perhaps,  did  not  hear 
It  all,  but  she  kept  the  amused  Intent 
air  of  a  perfect  listener,  and  made  no 
forbidden  allusion.     It  pleased  her  to 
see  that  Mary  wab  not  In  the  least  In 
awe  of  Hannah,  though  the  latter,  by 
a  cast  /ron  rigidity,  was  doing  her  hum- 
ble  best  to  make  her  disapproval  felt. 
When   she   had   finally   left   the   room, 
Mary  looked  after  her  with  an  apprais- 
ing eye. 


"Old   pie-face  seems  to  have  a  per- 
manent   grouch,"    she    observed,    then 
went  serenely  on  with  her  theme— the 
approaching   marriage  of   Mr.   Weeks 
private     secretary — without     noticing 
how  she  had  taken  her  mother's  breath. 
Marise,  accustomed  to  having  all  her 
appurtenances   respected,   was  weakly 
glad  that  no  response  was  asked  of  her. 
"She's  twenty-six,  which  seems  to  me 
pretty  old  to  get  ncarrled,"  Mary  was 
saying;    "but  then,  my  gracious,  he's 
over  thirty.     I'm  not  in  line  for  her 
place,  of  course— I'm  too  young;  but  I 
bet  I  could  get  It  within  two  years  it 
I  wanted  to.    When  I  set  out  for  any- 
thing,  I'm  pretty  apt  to  get  it.     Mr. 
Weeks  told  me  once  that  I  was  first 
cousin  to  a  steam  roller."    That  made 
her  laugh.     "He's  always  cidllng  me 
something  nev^.     Mrs.  Jaffrey,  I  don't 
see  what  girls  do  who  haven't  a  nice 
Jolly  office  to  go  to  every  day^    I'd  die. 
Sunday  always  seems  to  me  about  four- 
teen hundred  miles  long." 

If  there  was  a  defiant  intention  un- 
der the  words,  Marise  was  not  going 
to  recognize  it.  Don't  you  get  very 
tired?"  she  asked. 

"Oh,  yes.  .  But  I   go  to  a  show  or 
something   and    I    laugh    It   all    away. 
Mama  and  I  are  great  on  shows.     We 
never  miss  anything  that's  worth  see- 
ing.    Mama's  such  fun  at  a  real  play. 
She  gets  so  mad  at  the  villian  she  al- 
most climbs  over  the  footlights  to  give 
him  a  piece  of  her  mind.     One  night 
she   yelled    right   out — 'You    let   that 
young  woman  be,  you  sneak!'     Laugh 
—I  thought  I'd  die.    We  know  a  press 
agent — he's  a  very  particular  friend  of 
mine,   and    he's   always    taking   ua   to 
-things.     He's  about  the  leading  press 
agent  on  this  coast.     He  has  met  two 
Presidents  of  the  United  States— talked 
with  them,  you  know.    He  says  he's  at 
home  on   any   level,   from   the  White 
House  to  the  corner  grocery.     We  see 
a  great  deal  of  him." 

Mary  was  defying  her  again,  display- 
ing the  richness  of  life  In  the  Healy 
family,  and  Marise.  casting  about  for 
some  competing  richness  to  offer,  felt 
humbled  and  dismayed.  The  life  she 
led  seemed  very  dull  by  comparison. 

"When  I  was  a  girl,  I  had  good  timea 
out  of  tennis  and  skating  and  riding," 
she  was  beginning,  but  Mary  cut  her 
short. 

"Nothing     to     It,"     Mary     declared. 
Mama  and  I  go  to  the  seashore  on  my 
vacation,  swell   places   like   Narragar- 
sett  and  Atlantic  City,  where  we  can 
watch  the  girls  at  all  those  things,  and. 
believe  me.  It's  some  hard  work.    And 
what  have  they  to  show  for  It.     They 
don't  even  get  a  whole  man  apiece  to 
do  It  with.    There's  always  fifteen  girls 
and  one  measly  little  fellow  to  divide 
among  them."       Mary  was  generously 
ready   to   expand   sny   subject  to  any 
depth.     She   loved   to   hold   forth.     "I 
know  girls,  Mrs.  Jaffrey,  and   I  kno^ 
pe»'fectly   well  that  when  they   go  off 
doing    things    by    themselves,    it    Just 
means  that  they  can't  get  hold  of  any 
fellows.      Now    you    take    me — there's 
bunches  of  men  in  the  office,  perfectly 
fine  fellows,  and  though  we  don't  have 
any   nonsense   In   business   hours,    It's 
there  all  the  time,  and  it's  jolly.     It's 
jolly   If   you    just   meet  at  the  water 
cooler  for  half  a  second;  It  makes  your 
head  go  up  and  your  heels  go  down, 
puts  some  zip  Into  things,  do  you  see? 
I  tell  you,  for  girls,  life  without  fellows 
is — well,  it's  like  these  denatured  imi- 
tations of  coffee.     All  right  enough  if 
you  can't  get  the  real  thing.    But,  gee, 
I  don't  see  how  they  stand  it!" 

Marise  had  never  felt  her  child  so 
hopelessly  lost  as  In  this  moment,  when 
they  sat  with  only  a  few  feet  of  ma- 
hogany between  them.  She  shaded  her 
tace  with  her  hand  and  tried  In  vain 
to  find  something  she  could  offer.  Love, 
a  mother's  love,  was  no  rarity  to  this 
girl.  Marise's  dream  had  been  of  lift- 
ing, healing,  helping — stooping  to  y  » 
depths  to  gather  up  a  stray  life,  fHf-^-. 
all  its  needs  with  love  and  shelter  and 
ease.  But  Mary  looked  at  her  from  a 
level,  if  not  from  a  height,  and  coolly 
demanded,  "How  can  you  match  what 
I  already  have?"  Studies,  duties,  com- 
panionship, would  make  a  pallid  pro- 
grram  beside  Mary's  advef&turous  days. 
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"Do  all  the  girls  in  the  office  feel 
about  it  as  you  do?"  she  asked  pres- 
ently. 

Mary  considered,  looking  very  hand- 
Bome  in  her  young  earnestness. 
"They're  dubs,  most  of  them,"  she  de- 
cided. "They  haven't  got  any  ambi- 
tion. They  just  want  to  keep  their 
jobs*  tin  they  can  get  married.  And 
they're  always*  complaining.  They 
think  they're  put  upon,  or  some  one 
has  been  mean  to  them,  or  something. 
Not  all,  of  course.  Two  of  our  girls  are 
great.  But  girls  In  general  don't  put 
their  teeth  into  their  work,  Mrs. 
Jaffrey.    They  just  nibble." 

Marise  lifted  her  head  with  rather  a 
wan  smile.  "Yon  have  thought  about 
things  a  great  deal,  haven't  you?  When 
[  was*  your  age,  I  wasn't  half  as  wise 
lui  you  are.  Life  was  all  good  times 
ind  feelings — ^happy  feelings,  usually, 
imd  lessons,  of  course — oh,  lessons  with- 
out number.  I  never  had  time  to  think 
—or  any  real  experience  to  think  about, 
[  dare  say." 

"Well,  mama  thinks  a  lot,  and  she 
tias  always  talked  to  me  as  she  would 
to  any  one.  We  talk  things  out  just 
like  two  sisters."  Mary  never  missed 
i  chance  to  emphasize  the  bond,  and 
Marise  felt  a  surge  of  Impatience.  It 
left  her  shocked,  ashamed.  That  was 
no  way  to  feel  on  the  night  of  Mary's 
return! 

"We  will  have  our  coffee  in  the  other 
room,"  she  said,  and  rose  to  get  away 
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trom  the  unworthy  moment. 

A  deeply  cushioned  seat  faced  her 
couch  corner  by  the  fire,  but  Mary 
chose  a  stiff  chair,  uncomfortably 
carved,  and  sat  bolt  upright,  as  though 
to  avoid  any  effect  of  permanence.  Ma- 
rise said  nothing  until  Hannah  had 
taken  away  the  coffee  cups;  then  she 
turned  to  her  child. 

"Now,  Mary,  I'm  going  to  tell  yon 
the  whole  story,"  she  said. 

Mary  was  In  a  mood  to  object  to  any- 
thing, but  a  new  force  In  her  mother's 
manner  suggested  that  she  had  gone 
far  enough  for  one  night,  so  she  only 
sat  a  little  straighter  on  her  hard  chair. 
Marise  took  up  the  tale  from  her  first 
meeting  with  Arnold  Jaffrey,  telling  it 
with  quiet  candor,  neither  shielding 
Arnold  nor  softening  the  blunders  of 
her  own  importunate  yoiith.  When  at 
last  she  came  to  the  terrible  day,  Mary 
had  forgotten  everything  but  this  in- 
tense drama  of  which  her  unknown  self 
had  been  the  heroine.  She  moved  to 
the  edge  of  the  chair,  then,  quite  un- 
consciously to  the  rug  at  her  mother's 
feet,  and  her  lifted  face  brought  back 
the  little  Mary  so  vividly  that  Marise 
had  to  clench  her  longing  hands  and 
pray  for  wisdom.  She  let  herself  bend 
a  little  nearer,  leaning  on  her  forearms, 
but  she  kept  the  appeal  out  of  her  voice 
by  main  strength.  The  tale  went  on  al- 
most automatically. 

"You  know  the  farm  part  of  it,"  she 
concluded,     when     she     had     told    of 
Arnold's   death    and   of   her    agonized 
search  through  the  wreckage  for  some 
trace  of  her  child.     "We  can  put  to- 
gether the  whole  story  now,  except  for 
what    happened    at    the    Long    Island 
ferry.    We  have  to  guess  at  that — but 
I  think  I  can  see  It    When  your  father 
had  telephoned  the  inn  and  found  that 
It  was  closed,  he  must  have  stood  there 
in  the  ferry  house,  debating,  you  and 
Mona   beside   him;    and   then    an    ac- 
quaintance passed  and  spoke  to  him. 
We  know  that.     It  would  have  made 
him  very  uneasy;   some  friend  might 
come  next  who  would  ask  questions, 
and  he  cared  about  appearances  more 
than  anything  on  earth.     He  probably 
grew  Impatient  and  excited,  and  Mona, 
of  course,  had  been  longing  for  an  ex- 
cuse to  go  out  to  the  farm — she  had 
been  thinking  of  nothing  else  since  she 
saw   her   sister's  advertisement,   three 
or  four  days  before.     The  other  ser- 
vants had  known  that  she  was  trou- 
bled, and  once  Hannah  had  found  her 
crying.    She  could  tell  your  father  that 
It  was  a  nice,  wholesome  place,  and  he 
would   have  Jumped  at  the  chance  to 
escape  possible  embarrassment,  to  get 
the  whole  situation  ofT  his  hands.     He 
was  like  that,  a  very  nervous  man. 

"They   didn't  take  a  cab  from  the 
fei^ — I  suppose  none  happened  to  be 


there.     Either  he  put  them  on  a  car 
and  caught  the  boat  himself,  or  he  took 
them  across  the  city  and  then   came 
back.     It  was  the  crowded  hour,  every 
one  streaming  hoige,  and  so  mEiny  with 
babies.    No  doubt  he  told  Mona  to  meet 
him  In  town  again' In  a  couple  of  days. 
And  he  did  not  write  down  the  address 
of  the  farm  because  he  never  needed  to 
— he   could   remember   even   telephone 
numbers.  He  was  a  little  proud  of  that. 
He  must  have  gone  down  by  himself  to 
the  duck  club.  That  was  Monday  night, 
and   on   Wednesday   morning   he   was 
dead.     A  special  car  and  engine  took 
me  out  to  the  wreck — that  was  the  first 
journey  I  made  to  find  you,  Mary.    For 
years  after  it  seemed  as  though  I  lived 
on  trains,  always  going  to  see  or  find 
some  child  that  might  be  you,  trying 
not  to  hope,  and  then,  on  the  journey 
back,  trying  not  to  despair.     To  this 
day  I  can't  endure  going  on  a  train. 
The  very  smell  of  the  cinders  makes 
me  feel  faint.    I  don't  give  in  to  it — I 
go  when  I  must.    And  perhaps  it  will 
be  different  now.     Oh,  d*  you  realize 
what  a  miracle  it  is,  finding  you?" 

The  appeal  leaped  out  in  spite  of  her. 
Instantly  a  veil  dropped,  the  eager 
spirit  withdrew.  Mary,  casting  her 
eyes  about  for  some  way  of  escape,  saw 
the  framed  photograph  by  the  chimney, 
and  rose  to  look  at  it. 

"Was  that  me?"  she  asked. 
"Ah,  my  dear,  that  was  you  seven 
months  before,  and  so  poor;  it  looked 
like  any  child.    I  had  never  had  a  good 
picture  of  you.    I  was  just  going  to  try 
again  when  you  went  away.    A  really 
good  likeness  might  have  found  you 
for  me.     In  that  case — let  me  see" — 
she  smiled  consideringly  at  the  averted 
face — ^"I  suppose  you  woiJd  now  be  at 
college.    I  don't  believe  you  would  have 
wanted  to  come  out  at  eighteen,  as  I  did. 
Girls    are    getting   a    better    standard. 
Perhaps  you  would  have  been  studying 
for  some  profession." 

"And  I'd  be  a  lidy  instead  of  a  woyk- 
ing  goyl,"  observed  Mary. 

The  note  of  mockery  chilled  Marise 
unbearably.  She  shrank  into  herself, 
and  Mary  wandered  about  the  room, 
examining  things  without  really  seeing 
them.  Presently  she  yawned  with  in- 
tention. 

"If  you  don't  mind,  Mrs.  Jaffrey,  I 
guess  I'll  go  to  bed,"  she  said.  "You 
see,  I  have  to  be  up  early." 

Marise  went  up  with  her.  She  knew 
in  every  fiber  that  the  girl  wished  she 
would  not,  yet  how  could  she  help  it? 
This  was  Mary's  first  night  at  home! 
She  tried  to  make  here  presence  casual 
and  unobtrusive,  but  she  had  been  an 
Important  person  for  so  long  that  she 
really  d4d  not  know  how.  And  when  she 
saw  that,  while  her  own  room  had  been 
prepared  for  the  night,  nothing  had 
been  done  In  Mary's,  she  forgot  her 
difficult  humility  and  rang  with  em- 
phasis for  Hannah. 

"Miss  Healy  Is  going  to  bed  now, 
Hannah,"  she  said,  a  faint  surprise  in 
her  eyebrows.  Mary,  come  into  my 
room  while  Hannah  is  getting  yours 
ready." 

Mary,  swept  along  like  that,  had  to 
come,  but  she  registered  her  reluctance 
by  taking  her  stand  near  the  door  and 
refusing  to  see  anything.     She  would 
not  even  look  at  the  long  frame  holding 
her   own    various   baby    pictures   that 
stood    on    the    chiffonier    beside    her. 
There  was  a  dull  flush  In  her  face,  a 
heavy  droop  of  secret  trouble  Just  back 
of  her  deflant  alertness.     Poor  child, 
working  It  all  out  by  herself,  with  two 
loves  struggling  for  possession  of  her, 
and  the  bitter  lament  of  her  adopted 
mother    tearing    at    her    good    young 
heart!     She  was  worth  winning,  this 
difficult  daughter.     Marise  roused  her- 
self to  pour  out  friendliness,  to  warm 
and  draw  the  girl  as  she  had  drawn 
other  girls   for   years  past.     She  had 
known  so  well  how  to  do  It— the  vivid 
interest,  the  friendly  and  natural  man- 
ner, the  glow  of  good  will.     It  was  so 
truly  what  she  felt  In  general  that  she 
could  reproduce  It  even  when  her  heart 
was  a  little  too  tired  to  participate.  She 
seated  herself  In  a  deep  chair,  silken 
knees  crossed,  and  laid  out  plans  like  a 
fairy  godmother. 
"We  must  go  to  the  theatre  some 


night  ^oon,"  she  said.  "And  I  have 
cards  to  various  things  that  you  might 
like,  private  views  and  illustrated  talks. 
And  there  is  the  automobile  show.  Do 
you  think  you  could  learn  to  run  a  car, 
Mary?  I  mean  to  try  it  myself,  this 
summer."  The  plan  was  born  that 
moment,  and  a  thrilled  sense  of  new 
freedom  came  with  It.  "There  are  so 
many  pleasant  things  to  do!  I  have 
not  had  time  to  think  about  them  for 
years  and  yeirs.  Why,  Mary  it  is  go- 
ing to  be  like  a  new  lease  of  life,  hav- 
ing you  off  my  mind!"  Her  laugh 
begged  an  answer,  but  the  young  face 
was  stonily  unresponsive.  Marise 
pushed  on. 

"I  have  a  dear  old  summer  home  up 
on  the  sound  that  was  my  father's.  We 
will  run  out  there  some  spring  Sunday, 
If  you  like.  Usually  I  rent  it,  but  this 
year  I  shall  stay  there."  That  plan,  too, 
had  iust  sprung  into  existence.  "It  has 
a  splendid  beach,  if  you  care  about 
swimming.  I  used  to  run  down  and 
jump  In  every  morning  before  break- 
fast, when  I  w^  a  girl."  The  memory 
brought  back  a  salty  breath  of  youth, 
but  Mary  was  unmoved. 

"I  should  think  it  would  have  been 
lonesome,"  she  said.  "I  like  a  jolly 
crowd  when  I  go  In." 

Marise  smiled  to  show  that  she  was 
not  dashed.  "We  can  have  a  Jolly 
crowd  there  If  you  like,"  she  offered. 
"The  big  room  would  be  splendid  to 
dance  In.  Or  we  could  have  a  tea  party. 
Let  me  see — ^tomorrow  is  Saturday; 
haven't  you  friends  you  would  like  to 
ask  in  to  tea  Sunday  afternoon?  They 
would  not  have  to  know  why  you  were 
staying  with  me — I  have  girls  here  so 
much.  We  could  send  them  cards  to- 
night.   Should  you  like  that,  dear?" 

Mary  seemed  to  be  holding  herself 
physically  tight  shut.  "I  have  all  the 
company  I  want  at  home,"  she  said, 
scarcely  moving  her  lips. 

Marise  suddenly  rose  and  took  the 
upper  hand.  "Oh,  come,  Mary!"  She 
spoke  strongly.  "You  don't  have  to 
harden  yourself  against  me  because  you 
are  loyal  to  Mrs.  Healy.  Can't  you  be 
big  enough  to  take  us  both  in?" 

The  unexpectedness  of  the  attack 
nearly  broke  through  Mary's  guard.  A 
flood  of  distressed  color  betrayed  a 
secret  weakness,  her  lips  trembled.  Mar 
rise  lifted  her  arms,  all  her  starved 
motherhood  In  'her  shining  eyes  and 
her  broken  smile,  and  the  girl  wavered 
toward  her. 

"Miss  Healy's  room  is  ready,  m'am." 
Hannah  spoke  from  the  doorway,  irony 
in  her  prim  voice;  the  very  way  she 
stood,  addressing  Marise  and  ignoring 
Mary,  expressed  an  acid  comment  on 
young  persons  of  inferior  birth  who 
pushed  their  way  Into  the  good  graces 
of  their  superiors.  Marise  was  con- 
scious only  of  the  grievous  interruption, 
but  Mary  stiffened  into  the  street  child, 
the  girl  who  has  fought  her  own  way. 
With  a  hand  on  her  hip  and  an  upward 
thrust  of  the  chin,  she  looked  down  and 
up  Hannah's  Victorian  person  until  the 
latter  recreated  in  flustered  wrath. 
Then  she  gave  a  careless  nod  In  the  di- 
rection of  Mrs.  Jaffrey. 

"Well— I  guess  111  hit  the  hay,"  she 
said,  and  went  oft  with  something  of  a 
swagger. 

Marise's  arms  had  fallen  limp  at 
her  sides.  Forlorn  tears  gathered  to 
her  eyes. 

must    be    wise,    I    must   be 
she   breathed,   wiping   them 


WE  HAVE  TREES 

HARRISONS'  Nurser- 
ies have  probably  the 
largest  block  of  two  and 
three-year  old  apple  trees  in 
the  ITfiited  States— all  budded 
from  selected  treesin  our  own 
fruiting  orchards.  If  you  failed 
to  get  trees  this  Spring,  here 
is  your  chance  to  secure  ro- 
bust, healthy  trees  of  the  best 
standard  varieties.  Order  at 
once  for  fall  delivery. 
Write  today  for  free  Fruit 
Guide,  and  Fall    Price    List. 

HARRISONS'  NURSERIES 

Box  34  Berlin,  Maryland 


Army  Auction  Bargains 


CW.IIivolvert  $2.65  « 
Amy  Navmaekt.lS" 
iMpiackt  .75 " 

Army  Sua  Sllifi.  30  ". 

HamU  abot  rifU  Tor    noM 
IBM  cMtrlcM.S7.77BAUe«rt.  ••.SOPWlM. 

.IS  mw  mrmt  oov^s.  t*»»«  ni<»te««»f  «[- 
>clopo<ll»ref«renc«  c»telac-400  pacaa-lan*  UtO. 
malUd  60  cU.  N«w  OlrMtlar  10*. 

PfMcIt  BwiwniM  lont.  Ml  Brortway.  Nw  Yor*  I 


Teata  -  $4.25  a* 
Saddlaa    6.50  " 

UaHorma  2.50  " 
SUdura 

fine 


SAVES  MONEY  AND  BACKACHE 


wtnJM  UKK  A  poerarr  kmpc  omb  man  with  tba 

FOUNNa  SAWINQ atAOMINB  cairtdowntreet-ttwiuv 
kind  of  timber  on  aay  kind  of  pound.    One  man  caa  nw  MMra 
tiniber  with  It  than  two  men  <a  anyoihetway^anddoltt 
Send  fo«lra« Illustrated catafc>g No.  DM  ^WtmnmgLm 
and  latot  impforementa.  Inaie30yeais.Fir<toraergetaa8 


Don'tWearaTruss 

BR  O  O  K  S  •  APPLIANCE, 
the   modem  scientific 
invention,  the  wonderful 
new  discovery  that  re- 
lieves rapture  will  b« 
sent  on  trial.     No  ob- 
noxious springs  or  pada. 
Has    automatic    Air 
Cushions.     Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  part* 
together  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  No  salvei. 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
S«it  M  trial  to.mv*  tt. 
Protected  by  U.  S.  pat- 
enta.    Catalogue  and  meas- 
ure bisnka  mailed  free.  SeiM 
name  and    addreaa  *<Mlay> 

C  E.  BROOKS,  2S7  D,  SUte  St,  MarshaU,  Mich. 


Genuine 
Aspirin 

Name  "Bayer"  means  genuint 
Say  "Bayer"— Insist! 


Oh,  I 
patient," 
away. 


(To  be  continued) 


Temptation 

Pas&^er. — What  are  you  doing  In  the 
orchard? 

Boy.— Nothing,  sir. 

Farmer. — Aren't  you  trying  to  steal 
some  apples. 

Boy.— No,  sir;  I'm  trying  not  to  steal 
'em. — October  Boys'  Lifa 

Tom,  Tom,  the  piper's  son. 
Stole  a  pig  and  away  he  run. 
Thomas,  leave  that  pig  alone. 
Join  a  pig  club,  raise  your  own! 


Saj  "Bayer"  when  buying  A«piriii« 
Then  you  are  sure  of  getting  true  "Bayar 
Tablets  of  Aspirin" — genuine  Aspirta 
proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  bf 
phyeicians  for  over  twenty  years.  Ao* 
cept  only  an  imbroken  "Bayer  package*' 
which  contains  proper  directions  to  relieTO 
Headache,  Toothache,  Earache,  Neuralgi*» 
Rheumatism,  Colds  and  Pain.  Handy  tin 
boxes  of  12  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug* 
gists  also  sell  larper  "Bayer  packages.*! 
Aspirin  is  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufae^ 
twre  MoDoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicadd* 


For  prompt  attention  tell  our  advei^ 
Users   you   "saw   it  In  Tmc  Practical 

FASliKE." 
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Breeding  Sheep  for  Profit 

(Concluded  trom  page  310) 

is  too  cold  for  them  in  such  a  shed, 
but  the  roof  should  not  leak  rain  or 
snowV  There  is  no  use  of  a  floor  win- 
ter or  summer.  In  the  late  fall  put  a 
load  of  chaff  or  straw  a  foot  deep  in 
the  shed,  and  no  more  bedding  will  be 
necessary  for  almost  half  the  winter. 
With  the  winter's  accumulation  thei*B 
will  be  some  fine  fertilizing  material, 
none  of  it  having  been  wasted,  while  a 
good  bed  will  be  furnished  all  the  time 
without  trouble  of  cleaning  and  re- 
bedding  every  few  days.  Two  or  three 
times  during  the  winter  will  be  enough 
filling. 

Do  not  shear  very  early,  as  a  few  hot 
days  in  May  will  not  make  them  suffer 
as  much  with  their  wool  as  a  few  cold 
days  and  storms  if  shorn.    About  the 
first  of  June  is  a  good  time,  as  warm 
weather  can  then  be  expected,  and  the 
wool  has  raised  from  the  skin,  making 
it  easy  to  shear.  Some  sheep  will  stand 
up  on  a  barn  floor  and  scarcely  move; 
others  have  to  be  tied  like  a  calf,  and 
still  others  struggle  so  they  have  to  be 
tied  and  laid  on  a  bench.    One  should 
be  careful  about  clipping  the  hide,  as 
that  will  make  them  struggle.    At  the 
time  of  shearing  keep  a  sharp  knife  at 
hand  and  examine  each  foot.    Most  of 
them  will  have  the  hoof  grown  under. 
This  should  be  pared  off,  as  dirt  will 
get  under  and  make  a  foot  sore.     On 
stony  land  this  will  not  occur.     Also 
have  some  good  pine  tar  at  hand  and 
with   a  soft  swab  put   some   up   each 
nostril.    They  will  not  object  to  it  and 
It  will  set  up  a  good  sneezing. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  Impress  upon 
the  mind  of  the  reader  a  simple  remedy 
for  exterminating  ticks.  Let  the  sheep 
be  well  fed  at  all  times.  It  is  cheaper 
to  keep  them  fat  than  poor.  By  keep- 
ing sheep  fat  ticks  cannot  exist,  as  a 
fat  sheep  constantly  throws  off  so 
much  oil  on  the  wool  close  to  the  hide, 
that  ticks  cannot  exist,  and  being  great 
gluttons,  will  soon  starve  to  death.  On 
a  poor  sheep,  with  dry,  lifeless,  light 
wool,  they  will  become  so  numerous  as 
to  almost  consume  her.  There  is  no 
need  of  it,  and  a  poor  sheep  is  not  a 
proftable  sheep  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
Illinois. 


1.  Always  have  milk  at  the  same 
temperature  when  feeding.  Different 
temperatures  will  cause  scours.  The 
correct  temperature  is  blood  heat,  or 
98  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

2.  Keep  all  feeding  pails  clean  and 
sweet. 

3.  Do  not  overfeed.       It  will  cause 

scours.  t 

4.  Keep  calves  in  a  bright,  airy  pen. 
Sunlight  is  essential  to  the  growth  of 
vigorous  calves. 

5.  Always  supply  clean,  fresh  water. 

6.  Salt  aids  digestion.  Keep  it  be- 
tore  the  youngsters  at  all  times. 


farm  in  this  territory  east  of  the  one 
hundredth  meridian.  This  survey  was 
started  in  some  states  in  1919  and  in 
the  others  in  1920.  Eleven  counties  on 
the  eastern  border  of  North  Dakota, 
seven  on  the  eastern  border  of  South 
Dakota  and  13  counties  in  southeastern 
Minnesota  have  been  surveyed,  and 
some  work  done  In  five  others. 

Fourteen  counties  in  northeastern 
Iowa  and  the  equivalent  of  15  in  Ne- 
braska have  been  covered  by  the  rural 
survey.  Six  counties  near  the  border 
of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  have  been 
covered,  and   in   them  cultivated  bar- 


To  Cure  Scours  in  Calves 
Indigestion  or  infiammation  in  the 
stomach  is  the  common  cause  of  scours 
in  calves.  If  the  calves  are  watched 
closely  and  treated  at  the  fiirst  Indica- 
tion of  scours,  the  cure  will  b^much 
simpler.  Always  begin  the  treatment 
by  cutting  down  the  ration,  thus  giving 
the  calf  a  chance  to  Tid  itself  of  the 
Irritating  material. 

In  slight  cases,  after  one  or  two  feed- 
ing periods  have  passed,  the  calf  will 
appear  normal  and  full  feeding  can  be 
gradually  resumed.  In  more  obstinate 
cases,  however,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
give  a  physic  of  2  or  3  ounces  of  cas- 
tor oil  In  a  little  milk.  Formalin,  Va 
ounce  in  15  ^^  ounces  of  water  as  a 
stock  solution  also  is  recommended. 
This  should  be  given  to  the  calf  at  the 
rate  of  a  teaspoonful  of  the  solution  in 
each  pint  of  milk  fed. 

But,  since  the  "ounce  of  prevention" 
Is  all  Important,  the  following  hints  to 
calf  feeders  are  suggested  by  dairy 
specialists  at  the  New  Jersey  State 
Agricultural  College: 


STRAIGHTENING  OUT  THE  TANGLES 

EDGAR  L.  VINCENT 

THIS  morning  your  little  one  brings  you  a  handful  of  string.  "Won't 
you  untangle  it  for  me,  mama?  I  have  worked  at  it  until  I  am  tired, 
and  the  more  I  work  the  harder  it  gets  tangled  up."  And  you  sit  down 
with  the  snarled-up  cord  in  your  hands  and  begin  to  pick  it  apart.  But 
there  are  so  many  knots!  You  yourself  grow  tired  and  impatient,  and  it 
may  be  at  last  you  send  the  little  one  away  disappointed.  "Get  another 
string,  darling,"  you  say,  and  toss  the  tangled  threads  away.  It  is  too 
much  work  to  straighten  them  out.  Still,  a  few  moments  more  of  patient 
elTort,  and  the  cord  would  have  come  out  all  right.  It  may  be  you  stopped 
just  when  success  was  nearest. 

Life  has  many  a  tangled  thread.  You  see  it  more  clearly  in  the  world 
of  today  than  ever  befora  Nations  are  tied  up,  a  perfect  mass  of  discord. 
Men  seem^  to  be  involved  one  with  the  other  for  all  the  wotld  like  the 
string  the'  little  one  brought  you.  And  ever  the  cry  comes,  "Help  us  to 
straighten  out  the  tangles!" 

Are  we  doing  the  best  we  can  to  do  it?  Bo  vj^  sit  down  patiently  and 
earnestly  with  these  brother^  of  ours  and  strive  »  pick  out  the  knots  and 
straighten  out  the  snarled  threads,  so  that  the  line  of  life  shall  once  more 
lie  true  and  strong,  ready  for  future  service?  Or  do  we  say  petulantly, 
"Go  away!  Straighten  out  your  own  tangles!  I  want  nothing  to  do  with  it!" 
Looking  out  over  our  own  country  Just  now  we  see  classes  lined  up 
against  classes,  men  In  some  kinds  of^usiness  pushing  others  aside  and 
grasping  rlghU  and  privileges  that  certainly  cannot  be  called  their  own. 
What  a  Ungle  It  is!  How  shall  it  be  made  straight r  Certainly  not  by 
selfishly  trampling  down  those  who  do  not  at  the  moment  agree  with  us. 
And  just  aa  surely  will  there  be  failure  if  we  strike  down  and  hurt  and 
struggle  with  those  whose  Interests  are  Involved  with  our  own  if  we  but 
knew  it.  No.  Problems  will  not  be  settled  that  way  to  stay  settled.  The 
blows  we  strike  may  crush  and  silence  for  the  moment,  but  all  too  soon  the 
fight  will  all  have  to  be  waged  over  again. 

This  is  the  way  of  the  Christ.  Love  one  another!  Do  as  you  would  be 
done  by.  Sit  down  with  the  men  who  do  not  see  jupt  as  you  do.  Be  good 
and  kind  and  true  and  unselfibh.  Yield  where  it  is  fair  to  yield.  Go  the 
other  mile.  Hold  your  cheek  up  to  be  smitten,  not  once  nor  twice,  but  a 
hundred  times,  if  need  be;  but  be  sure  that  in  a  little  while,  if  you  keep 
the  Christ  spirit  In  your  heart  and  peek  to  draw  that  same  spirit  out  in  the 
one  who  once  was  your  enemy,  you  will  have  won  him  to  you  and  con- 
quered yourself. 

Tangled  threads!  Do  not  cut  them  with  the  knife  of  hate;  that  spoils 
the  beauty  of  the  thread.  Tangled  threads!  Do  not  draw  the  knots  tighter 
by  Impatience  or  Intolerance.  Straighten  them  out  In  love,  gracefully  and 
gently!  So  shall  strife  and  discord  and  sin  be  banished  out  of  the  world 
and  truth  and  love  and  righteousness  come  to  reign  In  Its  stead! 


]       , 
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more  recently  and  more  thinly  settled, 
barberries  were  less  numerous.  The 
survey  of  the  principal  areas  of  Colo- 
rado supposed  to  have  barberries  has 
been  completed,  except  an  Irrigated  dis- 
trict south  and  east  of  PlattevIUe  and 
the  river  valley  from  Fort  Morgan  to 
the  Nebraska  line.  All  necessary  sur- 
veys and  one  re-survey  for  sprouts 
have  been  made  in  Montana.  All  cities 
and  towns  of  eastern  Wyoming  have 
been  Inspected  and  plans  are  on  foot 
for  a  rural  survey  of  Irrigated  areas 
there. 


Fall  Road  Work 

WM.   .T.   WATTS. 

Every  spring  as  we  travel  over  4irt 
roads  we  almos^t  exclaim  to  ourselves, 
"What  a  shame  this  or  that  had  not 
been  done  In  the  fall  to  prevent  dam- 
age." Sewers  are  left  closed  or  in  con- 
dition to  become  clogged,  and  thus 
throw  a  stream  of  water  down  a  wagon 
track.  Deep  ruts  form  during  the 
freezing  and  thawing  of  fall  months 
and  then  if  not  dragged  full  before 
snow  falls  they  are  dangerous  for  both 
horses  and  machinery;  they  make  mud- 
holes  in  thawing  weather,  and  by  hold- 
ing water  in  the  early  spring  they 
make  a  soft  roadbed  that  is  very  slow 
to  dry. 

A  carefully  crowned  road  with  a 
smooth  and  hard  surface,  formed  by 
dragging  when  a  little  damp,  turns  the 
water  and  does  not  so  quickly  liecome 
deeply  muddy  when  thawed  or  kept 
continuously  wet  by  rains  and  snows. 
Fall  work  on  dirt  roads  is  for  preven- 
tion and  is  usually  neglected  because  it 
Is  not  Immediately  necessary,  but  there 
is  no  more  important  time  to  plan  for 
economy  in  up-keep. 
Pennsylvania. 


7.  Pens  should  be  warm  but  not  hot  j 
and  damp. 

8.  Do  not  crowd  too  many  calves  In 
one  pen. 


Wheat  Rust  and  the  Barberry 

In  the  work  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  the  eradi- 
cation of  the  common  barberry  as  a  de- 
fensive measure  against  wheat  rust, 
the  survey  of  the  principal  cities  and 
towns  has  been  practically  finished.  A 
farm-to-farm  survey,  howevec.  Is  really 
just  begun  in  portions  of  the  13  states 
Included  in  this  campaign  to  locate  the 
thousands  of  cultivated  and  escaped 
bushes  on  farms.  A  re-survey  of  cities 
and  towns  also  Is  being  made  to  guard 
against  sprouting  and  to  find  Isolated 
bushes  which  have  been  overlooked. 

Preliminary  Inspections  showed  that 
It  would  be  necessary  to  survey  every 


berries  on  farms  and  widely  scattered 
escaped  bushes  have  been  found  more 
abundantly  than  In  most  states.  Nine- 
teen counties  in  Indiana,  six  In  Ohio, 
and  three  very  large  counties  In  south- 
ern Michigan  have  been  cleared. 

The  results  of  the  survey  show  that 
there  were  cultivated  barberries  on  one 
or  more  farms  In  every  county.  In 
some  counties  there  were  hundreds  of 
farms  with  cultivated  and  many  with 
escaped  bushes.  The  number  of  mature 
fruiting  bushes  and  the  hundreds  of 
scattered  seedlings  indicate  that  within 
a  few  more^ifears  many  of  these  coun- 
ties would  have  had  still  more  severe 
rust  Injury  to  wheat.  Numerous  cases 
of  the  direct  spread  of  stem  rust  direct- 
ly from  barberries  to  grain  were 
mapped  and  used  as  demonstrations  to 
farmers. 

In  Colorado.  Wyoming  and  Montana, 


Pigs  on  Rape  Pasture  Need  Some 
Tankage 

Tests  in  hog  feeding  conducted  by 
W.  L.  Robinson,  of  the  Ohio  Experi- 
ment Station  during  the  past  season 
show  an  advantage  of  feeding  some 
tankage  as  a  supplement  to  com  to  pigs 
on  rape  pasture.  Some  farmers  have 
believed  that  rape  pasture  alone  is  a 
satisfactory  supplement  for  corn. 

Pigs  weighing  36  pounds  and  fed  a 
ration  of  corn  19,  tankage  1,  parts  by 
weight,  for  18  weeks  on  rape  pasture 
weighed  171  pounds  at  the  end  of  the 
experiment. 

A  similar  lot  of  pigs  full  fed  on  corn 
alone  but  on  rape  pasture  for  18  weeks 
made  a  final  weight  of  146  pounds. 

The  average  dally  gain  for  the  tank- 
age fed  group  is  1.1  pounds  and  nine- 
tenths  of  a  pound  for  the  lot  full  fed 
on  corn  alone. 

The  tests  show  that  rape  is  a  valu- 
able pasture  for  swine,  but  it  will  not 
fully  supplement  a  full-fed  ration  of 
corn. 


Live  stock  should  be  protected  from 
late  cold  rains  during  the  fall  months. 
Much  loss  can  be  prevented  by  provid- 
ing shelter  at  such  times.  Cold  rains 
are  especially  severe  on  young  cattle, 
sheep  and  pigs.  They  should  b^  given 
protection  even  though  the  older  ani- 
mals must  remain  outside  during  se- 
vere weather.  __ 
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Farm  Happenings 

AS   TOLD  BY  THE  BOSS. 

The  first  crep  of  pigs  have  gone  to 
market  They  averaged  about  200 
pounds  the  first  week  in  October.  The 
balance  of  the  crop  will  not  be  ready  | 
for  some  time.  Part  of  the  hogs  that 
are  left  are  in  the  corn  field  and  some 
are  fed  in  dry  lot.  It  seems  to  pay  to 
get  the  largest  pigs  ready  for  market 
as  early  as  possible  on  account  of  the 
higher  price  received. 

I  recently  talked  with  a  neighbor 
who  was  "hogging  down  com"  for  the 
first  time.  He  was  not  feeding  his 
pigs  a  protein  feed  in  addition  to  the 
com.  I  convinced  him  that  it  would 
pay  him  to  buy  some  tankage  even 
though  it  cost  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $120  per  ton. 

The  fall  pigs-  are  getting  a  good 
start  in  life  during  this  warm  weather. 
Any  growth  that  can  be  made  during 
the  early  fall  months  will  help  to  keep 
them  growing  during  the  winter. 


A  number  of  hogs  were  troubled  with 
lice,  but  a  good  spraying  with  crude  oil 
has  cleaned  them  all  up  In  good  shape. 
It  does  not  pay  to  let  them  go  Into  the 
winter  covered  with  lice. 


If  fresh  air  Is  good  to  cure  the  sick, 
why  not  use  it  to  prevent  illness? 


Some  of  the  spring  gilts  have  been 
doing  well  since  they  have  been  sorted 
from  the  balance  of  the  spring  crop. 
These  pigs  will  be  grown  out  rrfther 
than  fattened,  as  we  are  more  anxious 
to  have  them  gradually  developed. 

The  field  of  rye  Is.  coming  along  in 
fine  shape.  The  recent  warm  weather 
will  give  it  a  good  start  and  also  sup- 
ply a  considerable  amount  of  green 
feed  late  In  the  fall.  It  Is  also  a  good 
plan  to  make  preparation  for  more 
pasture  early  In  the  spring. 

Some  of  the  corn  was  frosted  before 
all  the  silos  were  filled.  We  added 
plenty  of  water  and  so  expect  no  bad 
results  from  the  use  of  corn  that 
seemed  pretty  dry.  It  Is  more  import- 
ant to  have  the  corn  well  matured  than 
to  have  all  the  leaves  green  when  It 
goes  Into  the  fillo. 

Some  of  our  horses  are  getting  old 
and  will  have  to  be  replaced  before 
spring.  We  have  the  feeling  that 
horses  will  sell  high  next  spring,  but 
that  they  can  be  purchased  at  a  reason- 
able figure  during  the  winter.  We  plan 
to  buy  some  good  young  horses  during 
the  winter  and  put  the  horses  that  we 
want  to  get  rid  of  on  the  market  in 
the  spring  when  there  Is  a  strong  de- 
mand for  horses. 

We  have  culled  the  lambs  and  put 
aside  for  the  butcher  all  the  ewe  lambs 
that  are  not  good  enough  to  keep  in 
the  fiock.  These  will  be  fattened  and 
sold  to  the  butcher  as  soon  as  they 
have  Improved  in  condition. 

A  neighbor's*  small  flock  of  sheep  are 
kept  in  a  pasture  where  there  is  a  lot 
of  burdock.  These  sheep  are  complete- 
ly covered  with  burrs  that  will  never 
come  out.  After  they  are  sheared  In 
the  spring  he  will  wonder  why  the  wool 
from  his  sheep  is  not  in  as  strong  a 
demand  as  a  clean  wool. 


Fall  Care  of  Heifers  Pays 
Shortage  of  feed  and  exposure  from 
cold  and  wet  will  arrest  development 
of  dairy  heifers,  say  good  live  stock 
men;   heifers,  therefore,  that  are  not 
already  in  the  best  of  condition,  will 
amply  pay  for  extra  attention  this  fall. 
If  any  are  poor  in  fiesh  they  may  be 
given  two  pounds  daily  of  a  mixture 
composed  of  two   parts  each'  of  corn 
and  oats  and  one  part  of  oil  meal,  or  a 
similar  combination.    Good  legume  hay 
'will  work  wonders  in  promoting  thrift, 
continued    growth    and    in    producing 
proper  physical  conditions  for  calving. 
They  should  have  continued  access 
to  pasture;  but  the  pasture  and  avail- 
able green  feed,  if  not  already  short, 
may  be  nearly  worthless  after  a  few 
hard  frosts. 

As  an  insurance  against  having  their 
growth  checked,  th»  young  stock 
should  be  encouraged  to  come  to  the 
bam  at  night  for  a  little  grain  and  a 
feeding  of  good  clover  hay.  If  this  is 
not  feasible,  a  good  shed  where  they 
may  get  these  comforts  should  be 
provided.  Unthrifty  calves  and  heif- 
ers that  have  developed  long,  rough 
coats  are  likely  to  be  found  lousy 
when  taken  up  in  the  fail.  Before  such 
stock  will  thrive,  the  lice  must  be  de- 
stroyed. The  long  hair  must  first  be 
clipped  and  a  louse  spray  mixture  ap- 
plied according  to  directions. 


when  fed  in  unlimited  quantities  to 
two-year-old  steers.  A  summary  of  the 
tests  conducted  at  this  station  for  the 
past  several  years  shows  the  greatest 
net  profit  on  steers  fed  all  the  silage 
they  would  eat,  plus  two  and  one-half 
to  three  and  one-half  pounds  of  linseed 
or  cotton  seed  meal  per  head  dally. 

In  starting  cattle  on  silage,  the  mis- 
take is  often  made  In  giving  only  a 
small  amount  and  gradually  increas- 
ing un^U  they  are  getting  all4hey  will 
eat.  If  silage  alone  is  to  be  fed,  the 
cattle  should  receive  a  suflScient  quan- 
tity to  make  proper  gains  or  ^nish. 
When  silage  alone  is  fed  with  a  portion 
supplement,  a  small  allowance  of  some 
dry  roughage  (com  stbver  or  oat 
straw)  should  be  fed.  Cattle  on  a  full 
feed  of  silage  will  not  eat  much  dry 
roughage,  but  crave  a  little  and  seem 
to  do  better  if  fed  a  small  amount. 

Steers  younger'  than  two  years  old 
do  not  make  satisfactory  gains  on  com 
silage  alone.  For  this  class  of  cattle 
some  grain  in  addition  to  the  silage 
should  be  fed  to  get  the  proper  finish. 


APOLLO  METAL 


Here 
are  the 

longest-lived 
buildings  that  can  be 
built,  yet  the  most  economical 

Apollo  Metal.  Us*  it  on  the  roof  —  the 
wjJli — "needs  no  paint."  It  will  outlive 
galvanized  iron  or  steel. 

Apollo  Meul  if  the  exclusive  product  o(  the  Peon 
Metal  Co.,  Lt<l.     Deal  direct  and  save  time  and  money. 

Shipment  made  twenty-fonr  honn  after  order  it  recei?«4 
DellTery  prepaid  to  nearect  R.  R.  Station. 

Guaranteed  to  be  at  represented  or  money 

back. 

APOLLO  SHEATHING  STYLES: 

Clap-boatd.Plain  Brick  Sidinc,  Rock-face  Stone.  Rock-lac« 
B<ick,  Three-inch  Beaded  Corrocatcd,  1%  In.  and  SH  >>• 

APOLLO  ROOFING  STYLES  t 

Preaied  Standing  Seam,  Roll  Cap  Roofinc,  3  V.  Crimp, 
3  V.  Crimp,  Corragated  1^  in.  and  3>i  in. 

Tk«  A9«Uo  Bnuid  u  •■  •wmwy  ak**!.  * 

Ff  lUtutraUd  Book,  Stylm*  and  Prieo§, 

Send  drawing  marked  witli  sizes  of  building. 

PENN  METAL.  COMPANY.  Ltd.      ^ 
Mllees  A  ractery.  MlMt  Wfeartea  St..  PUUdaltkla. 


"To  SeU  or  Not  to  Sell"  Sheep 

"There  is  no  money  in  sheep  with 
wool  at  20  cents  a  pound,  so  I  sold  my 
ewes  at  $6  a  head." 

This  was  the  statement  of  a  Minne- 
sota farmer  who  was  so  enthusiastic 
about  sheep  when  wool  was  around  55 
cents  a  pound  that  he  purchased  addi- 
^tional  ewes  at  a  price  around  $15  a 
head. 

"This  farmer  was  certainly  correct," 
says  a  University  of  Minnesota  expert, 
"when  he  said  there  was  no  money  in. 
sheep  with  wool  at  20  cents,  provided 
the  marl<et  for  lambs  is  not  high 
enough  to  offset  the  low  price  of  wool. 
However,  I  believe  that  when  one  can 
buy  good  ewes  at  $6  a  head,  it  is  a 
good  time  to  stay  in  the  sheep  business. 
If  one  has  knowledge  of  sheep  and  has 
the  necessary  feed  and  fences  he  should 
certainly  buy  a  few  ewes  that  the  neigh- 
bors wish  to  sell  at  around  half  of  the 
previous  prices  or  less.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  certainly  a  much  better  time  to 
stay  in  the  sheep  business  or  to  get  in- 
to It,  then  when  prices  of  ewes  and 
wool  are  abnormally  high.  The  sheep 
and  wool  market  cannot  go  much  lower 
and  ■  If  sheep  growers  get  discouraged 
It  will  not  be  many  years  before  it  Is 
much  better.  Then  those  who  now 
wish  to  sell  their  breeding  stock  will 
want  it  back." 


Com  Silage  for  Fattening  Steera 

In  recent  years,  through  the  efforts 
of  agricultural  experiment  stations, 
corn  silage  has  come  to  be  the  leading 
feed  In  profitable  cattle  feeding.  By 
trials  at  these  stations,  it  has  been 
demonstrated  beyond  any  question  of 
doubt  that  steers  can  not  be  fed  with 
any  assurance  of  profit  without  the 
Judicious  use  of  this  feed. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College  was 
one  of  the  first  experiment  stations  to 
demonstrate  the  value  of  com  silage 


Increasing  the  Efficiency  of  Com 
for  Cattle  Feeding 

It  has  now  been  known  for  some 
years  that  corn  by  itself  is  not  an  eco- 
nomical cattle  feed.  iTie  reason  for 
this  is  that  about  one-half  of  the  pro- 
teins in  corn  are  deficient  in  some  of 
the  essential  compounds  needed  to  pro- 
duce growth.  In  order  to  make  com 
more  efficient,  it  is  therefore  necessary 
to  mix  the  corn  with  bthier  cattle  feeds 
which  contain  an  abundance  of  those 
compounds  which  ai'e  lacking  in  com. 
Experlmentei  along  thid  line  have  re- 
cently been  carried  out  by  the  United 
States  Department  Of  Agriculture.  It 
has  been  shown  that  whfen  certain  con- 
centrates, such  as  cocoanut  press  cake, 
peanut  press  cake,  soy  bean  press  cake, 
or  cotton  seed  press  cake  are  added  to 
the  corn  more  rapid  growth  results  and 
the  mixture  of  proteins  is  much  more 
efficient  and  economical  than  the  pro- 
teins of  corn  alone.  It  is  therefore  very 
important  that  the  cattle  feeder  should 
so  mix  his  diet  that  he  can  get  the 
greatest  amount  of  growth  from  the 
least  quantity  of  protein  used,  since 
the  protein  is  the  most  expensive 
constituent  in  his  feed. 

It  has  been  found  that  about  40  per 
cent,  of  cocoanut  press  cake,  or  25  per 
cent,  of  soy  bean  press  cake  or  peanut 
press  cake,  mixed  with  corn,  furnishes 
a  very  eflBcIent  diet.  It  is  not  safe, 
however,  to  add  so  much  cotton  seed 
press  cake,  since  cotton  seed  is  fre- 
quently toxic  and  is  ordinarily  not  fed 
to  cattle  in  amounts  of  more  than  3  or 
4  pounds  a  day.  The  experiments 
which  have  been  performed  Indicate 
that  when  com  is  properly  mixed  with 
the  press  cakes  mentioned  above,  about 
twice  as  much  growth  can  be  obtained 
on  a  pound  of  protein  from  the  mixture 
as  on  corn  proteins  alone. 

While  exact  data  has  not  been  ob- 
tained, the  experiments  thus  far  show 
that  great  economy  can  be  achieved  by 
mixture  of  other  protein  foods  with 
com.  '^ 
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FISH 

TEEDiNG 


STRUVEN'S 
FISH  MEAL 

l8  worth  even  more  In  your  fall  feedintc 
than  In  Bummer  hecauae  your  hogs  cant 

fet  any  paaturein  November,  struvfn's 
'l§h  Meal  givee  you  more  digeNtibte 
protein  for  a  dollar  than  any  other  fted 
you  can  buy. 

Oo  to  your  dealer.  If  be  doetnt  carry  It. 
wrtte  us  hi*  name  and  we'll  tee  that  you 
get  it  Do  It  now  while  you  think  about  It. 

CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  ft  CO., 
114  S.  rrc4crlcli  Street.  Baltimore.  M4. 


_   t 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  or  Cow  hide.  Calf  or  other  skim 
with  hair  or  fur  on,  and  make  them 
Into  coats  ( for  men  and  women),  robt-s. 
ruir*  or  glove*  when  so  ordpred.  Yewr 
fitr  geeila  will  —i  y««i  Iwaa  than  to  buy 
them  and  be  worth  more. 

Ow  mwtrmf4  •atalaa  givM  a  lot  of 
Information.  It  tells  how  to  take  off 
and  care  for  hides  ;  how  and  when  we 
l>ay  the  freight  both  ways ;  about  Mir 
saw  4y*i4Hi  »r*««aa  on  cow  and  horsa 
hide,  calf  and  other  skins;  about  the 
fur  goods  and  game  trophies  we  Mli, 
taxidermy,  etc. 

Then  we  hare  recently  got  ont  an- 
other we  call  awr  raaMaa  kaak,  wholly 
.devoted  to  fashion  plates  of  muffs, 
neckwear  and  other  fine  fur  garments, 
with  prices  ;  also  Htr  aariNsafs  ramad* 


Yon  can  have  either  book  by  sending 
vour  corraet  address  Bamia|r  which,  or 
both  books  if  yon  need  both.    Addr 


TlM  Crostar  rrislaa  rmr  Com 
171  Ljr«ll  Avc^  Back««tcr. 


Y, 


Have  you  increased  your  flre  Insur- 
ance policies  so  that  the  amount  of 
your  insurance  is  somewhat  in  line 
with  the  increased  cost  of  new  build- 
ings and  new  equipment? 


CHESTER  WHITES 

All  Sixes  and  A«es 

Chester  White  pigs,  tows,  gllta,  open  or  bred.  alM 
service  boars.     Writs  for  priee$. 

A.  H.  DIEFENDERFER,  CkenyTille,  Pa. 

REQ.  P.  CHINAS,  BERKSHIRES,  C.  WHITES, 

Large  strains,  all  ages,  mated  not  akin.  Bred  Hows, 
Service  Boars.  Lincoln  Rervlce  Kucks,  Grade  Quera* 
sey  and  Holstein  Calves.     Collies  snd  Beagle  Pups. 

Send  ttampfor  prietM  and  Cireulart. 
r.r.  HAM ILTOM,  r«»«br«Bvill«,  Pa. 


ROSECOYD   FARM'S 

Durocs  d  Quality.    Well  kept,  well  bred,  well  fed. 
D.  M.  STOUDT,  Hmnhmj,  Pa. 

SEUCTED  REQISHRED  BERKSHIRE  PIQS 

S  ■BOBllia  aKI.  botls  a«x*« 
W.  F.  McSPABRAIf,  raralM,  Pa, 
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SPOONS 


Juat  think  of  it— these  spoons 
come  to  yon  as  a  gift— abso- 
lutely FREE  with  your  order. 
A  whole  dozen  of  this  beautiful 
"DAISY**  pattern.  All  heavily  triple 
plated— the  kind  that  you  willbe proud 
to  use  on  any  and  all  occasions. 


Trial  Order 
No.  18 

Bis  4  Wholesale  Prices 

2  pounds  Gran- 
ulated Sugar  $0.09 

1  barFeUNaptha 
Soap  •    •    •    •     •04 

1  bar  Sweetheart 
Soap 04 

V2  poundBig4Brand 
Best  Coffee     .    .18 

14  pound  pure 

Cocoa     •    •    •    .IS 


1   pound  pure 

Baking  Powder  .4J 
1—4.02.  Bot.  Vanaia 


=  -^' 


Think'of  it— sugar  only  4Mc  a  pound  from  the  Big  4  Company, 
when  grocers  are  asking  three  times  as  much.  Also  see  pur 
wonderful  big  catalog  for  other  groceries  at  savings  you  sim- 
ply  must  not  miss.    Send  right  now  for  the  trial  order  listed 

here  which  actually  saves  you  $1.20.  Send  for  it  quick  and  we  will  also 
send  the  great  bargain  catalog  showing  many  other  astounding  CTOcery 
bargains.  And  if  you  send  NOW  you  get  in  on  our  great  FREE  offer 
of  One  Dozen  Triple  Plate  Spoons. 


11- 


S)yr/, 


Yes  FREE— a  dozen  fine  triple  plate  teaspoons,  handles  nchly  em- 
bossed. Worth  $1.50.  Special  offer  of  100,000  dozen  to  bring  new 
customers.  »You  get  these  handsome  spoons  free  if  you  order  quick. 
Nothing  to  pay  for  the  spoons  now  or  lateh  But  ypu  must  order  at 
once  to  be  sure  of  getting  them. 


Barga^ 


Flavor  Extract    .52 
1   box  Powdered 
Bluing  (equal  to 
ibovtZ  gal.  aver* 
%t  best  bloing)  •    .41 
ox  Majic  Dye 
,^§  »ap  Flakes    ,    .10 

^  ^  vl     ...     $1.99 

e  I  U  SAVE  $1.20) 

B    lie  Dozen 
r    1»  Worth  $1.50 

FREE 

with  above  order 


Remember  that  with  your  first  order  you  get  a  free  copy  of  our  big 
wholesale  catalog,  which  saves  you  money  on  all  yoiur  grocery  pur- 
chases. Here  are  ;ust  a  few  catalog  specials.  Sold  in  wonderful 
money-saving  combinations. 

Flour  BE;i.»7-9*  Quaktr,  Oats  4c 
Uneeda  Biscuits 

Eye§y  Purchase  a  REAL  Rock  BaHom  Bargain 

^■■^Ia    trial  order  at  once  and  get  our  wholcMtle  grocery  catalog  (and  12  spoons  free)  in 
^  KUSn    which  you  will  find  many  of  the  most  sUrtling  grocery  bargains  ever  Offered. 

^L      m  ^    We  are  one  of  the  leading  Wholesale  Grocers  In  Chicago.    Our  bank,  Foreman  Bros.  Banking 

l^^f  Qf  diCGS    Co.,  or  any  mercantile  institution  in  Chicago,  can  tell  you  about  us. 

..a         ^^  .—..^ A .-»..*».    you  absolute  satisfaction  or  your  money  back.     In   every  instance  you  get  pure, 

^fy0    (piU3r9IH66    fresh  goods  of  the  very  highest  quality.    Send  the  coupon  for  the  trial  order  today. 

t 


12  Packages 
for 


Coupon  Now 

s  merely  indicate  what  you  can  now  save  on  all 


Our  low  prices  mcici*  ...«rw^v».  .. —  j 

your  groceries,  a  full  Une  of  which  is  listed  m  our  Wholesale 
Catel^-Tbe  Bis  Mooey  Saver.  This  catalog  sent  to  cub- 
tomere  only.  A  FREE  copy  wiU  be  sent  with  your  first  order. 
Send  this  coupon  NOW. 

Big  4  Company 

112  North  May  Street         Dept.  12S5         Chicago,  IIHnols 


J — -TRIAL  ORDER  COUPON— 

Bis  4  Co.  1 12  N.  May  St.  Dep«.  1  »S  Chicago 

Gentlemen:  Eneloaed  find  $1.99.  for  which  aend  me  at  once  your  Trial 
Order  No.  18,  and  12  Spoons  FRCC.  also  a  copy  of  your  wboleaale 
Grocery  Catalog,  free.  It  is  understood  that  if  I  am  not  satlafled.  I  may 
return  the  order  at  your  expenae  and  you  will  return  my  mooey  st  ooce. 
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Poet  Offlee. 
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Some  Points  on  Growing  Crimson  Clover 


ExpreH  Ofllee. 


I 


AT  present  the  culture  of  crimson  clover  is  con- 
fined largely  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States,  particularly  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland 
and  parts  of  Virginia.  The  crop  Is  best  known  in  Dela- 
ware, where  it  has  been  grown  for  nearly  a  genera- 
tion with  such  success  that  the  "scarlet"  field  is 
the  mouL  conspicuous  feature  of 
the  landscape.       While  the  cul- 
ture of  crimson  clover  Is  some- 
what localized  there  Is  no  doubt 
that  the  cultivation  of  this  valua- 
ble legume  may  be  extended  to 
other  parts  of  the  country.     It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  section 
now  growing  crimson  clover  has 
all  of  the  necessary  requirements 
of  soil  and  climate.     True  It  Is 
that  the  mild  climate  produced 
by  the  proximity  to  coast  and  In- 
land bays  has  been  favorable  to 
the    success    of    crimson    clover. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  soils 
of  this  section,  aside  from  their 
physical     properties,     a     sandy 
loam,  are  often  of  low  fertility 
and  not  In  a  condition  to  produce 
crimson  clover  without  some  at- 
tention to  fertUlzers.      Crimson 
clover  is  not  a  new  plant  to  this 
country.    It  has  been  tried  occa- 
sionally in  many  sections  of  the 
country   and   with   varying   suc- 
cess.   The  unsatisfactory  results 
were  often  due  to  poor  soil  pre- 
paration and  to  failure  to  sow  at 
the  proper  time.    In  some  cases 
these  failures  were  attributed  to 
lack  of  adaptation  on  the  part  of 
the    plant.      Where    the    clover 
grew  successfully  the  crop  was 
often  discontinued  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  saving  the  seed  or  of 
purchasing  a  new  supply.    These 
conditions    are    commonly    met 
with  In  the  Introduction  of  a  new 
crop  and  are  more  often  the  re- 
sult of  misunderstanding  the  re- 
quirements of  the  plant  than  the 
lack  of  adaptability. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that 
crimson  clover  winter-kills  easi- 
ly. On  well  drained  soil  crimson 
clover  well  established  will  with- 
stand considerable  cold  without 
damage.  So  far  as  climate  Is  con- 
cerned, crimson  clover  can  be 
grown  with  good  success  any- 
where south  of  Mason's  and  Dix- 
on's line.  In  regions  of  more 
severe  winters  It  will  thrive  pro- 
Tidlng  snow  covers  the  ground 


By  A.  E.  GRANTHAM 


ana.  The  entire  Atlantic  seaboard  from  central 
New  Jersey  southward,  is  naturally  well  adapted  to 
during  mld-wlnter.  Crimson  clover  Is  suc'cessfully  crimson  clover,  while  in  all  of  the  Southern  States 
grown  as  far  north  as  the  northern  peninsula  of  the  crop  can  be  brought  Into  successful  culture.  In 
Michigan,  where  the  heavy  snows  protect  the  plant,  any  section  where  there  Is  sufficient  rainfall  during 
The  wruer  has  seen  excellent  fields  in  central  Indl-  the  late  summer  and  early  fall,  crimson  clover  may 
lue  wiitci  ««.  p^  be  expected  to   make  a  growth 

that  win  be  of  decided  benefit  to 
the  soil  even  though  the  plants 
do  not  survive  the  winter.    Since 
a  large  portion  of  the  nitrogen  la 
taken  up  during  the  vigorous  fall 
growth,  the  crop,  even  when  win- 
ter-killed. Is  of  value  to  the  land. 
Most  of  the   failures   heretofore 
reported,  even  in  sections  where 
the  clover  is  known  to  flourish, 
have  been  due  to  careless  seed- 
ing,   particularly   lack   of   atten- 
tion to  the  moisture  contritions 
of  the  soil   at  time   of   sowing. 
There  must  be  enough  moisture 
In  the  soli  to  germinate  the  seed 
and  to  promote  growth  until  the 
plants  are  able  to  draw  moisture 
from  below.    When  there  is  bare- 
ly enough  moisture  to  sprout  the 
seed  a  sudden  dry  spell  will  kill 
the  clover.     If  the  last  cultiva- 
tion of  the  corn  follows  a  good 
rain,  seeding  just  ahead  of  the 
cultivator    will    Insure  good    re- 
sults.      A     one-horse     A-harrow 
small    enough    to    pass    between 
the  rows,  Is  an  excellent  Imple- 
ment for  sowing  the  seed,  as  it 
has  less*  tendency  to  cover  the 
seed  too  deep. 

While  crimson  clover  Is  an  an- 
nual. It  Is  not  successfully  sown 
In  the  spring.     If  sown  at  this 
time  the  plants  do  not  make  nor- 
mal growth  before  hot  weather, 
which  causes  them  to  ripen  pre* 
maturely.     For  the  best  results 
crimson  clover  should  be  sown  la 
the  latter  part  of  July  or  the  first 
of  August.    The  character  of  the 
soil  should  determine  to  some  de- 
gree the  time  of  sowing.    A  stiff 
clay   soil,  or^a  soil  of  low  fer- 
tility,   should    be    seeded    some- 
what  earlier   than  a  rich   loam. 
Further,  the   more  vigorous  the 
plant  before  winter  sets  in,  the 
less    likely    are    bad    results    to 
come  from  severe  freezing.  Thick 
seeding  on  soil  In  good  condition 
will  often  offset  the  tendency  to 
"heave"  out. 

(Conc!u4eJ  oo  pace  330) 
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Bad  Habits  of  the  Hen 

J.  RAYMOND  KSSSLER 

(HERE  are  few  more  discouraging  things  in  han- 
dling the  poultry  flock  than  to  find  the  flock 


Free  range  at  time  of  growing  new  feathers  will 
do  a  great  deal  In  the  way  of  prevention.  Where 
this  is  not  possible,  extra  effort  should  be  made  to 
keep  the  fowls  busy.  All  grain  should  be  fed  in 
very  deep  litter  and  it  will  be  found  best  to  scatter 
the  morning  grain  in  the  litter  the  night  before 
after  the  fowls  have  gone  to  roost,  so  the  flock  will 
have  no  time  to  stand  around  early  in  the  morning. 
Green  food  In  the  form  of  cabbage  or  mangles  hung 
by  a  string  will  also  help  to  keep  the  flock  busy. 

If  a  wet  or  dry  mash  is  fed,  oil  meal  should  be 
added  in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  to  ten  of  the 
other  meals,  to  encourage  quick  growth  of  the  new 


eating.       Crushed   oyster   shells  is  the   safest  egg 
shell  material  to  feed  the  flock. 

Feather  pulling  is  likely  to  be  found  in  all  ages 
and  sizes  of  fowls.    It  is  most  frequently  developed 

_     ^  . ^^ ^ .^ , in  flocks  of  young  chicks  Just  developing  their  mar 

practicing  some  of  the  bad  habits  known  to  poultry,  ture  feathers  and  in  hens  during  the  new  growth 
ebpecially  if  the  matter  has  been  let  go  until  prac-  of  feathers  after  the  molt.  The  new  quills  just  com- 
tically  the  entire  flock  is  affected.  To  the  beginner  Ing  through  the  skin  attract  the  fowls  and  they  pick 
it  often  seems  like  the  last  straw,  after  overcoming  at  them  and  in  time  pull  them  out.  Being  juicy, 
all  the  troubles  of  production,  to  find  that  this  ap-  and  perhaps  not  bad  to  the  fowls'  taste,  the  hens 
parent  cussedness  of  the  fowls  shows  up  in  the  flock,  soon  seek  more.  This  plucking  out  of  feathers,  if 
There  are,  however,  ways  and  means  of  overcoming  long  continued,  makes  raw  surfaces  which  lead  the 
and,  to  a  great  extent,  insuring  against  such  occur-  hens  to  eat  each  other,  which  Is  cannibalism, 
rences.  It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  by  those 
who  have  never  experienced  these  troubles,  that 
they  can  be  taken  lightly,  for,  allowed  to  grow,  some 
of  the  habits  will  become  as  troublesome  as  a  dis- 
ease in  the  flock.  The  writer  must  adinit  that  he 
has  felt  very  discouraged  at  times  in  his  early  ex- 
perience with  fowls  through  finding  bad  habits 
breaking  out  in  the  flocks. 

Bad  habits  make  their  appearance  in  the  form  of 
egg    eating,    feather    pulling,   cannibalism    and    toe 
pecking.     One  of  the  prime  causes  is  close  confine- 
ment with  nothing  to  do.     Hens,  like  ourselves,  if 
kept  busy,  find  little  time  to  hunt  trouble;  but  leave 
them  Idle,  especially  closely  confin- 
ed, and  something  is  sure  to  happen. 
The  truth  of  this  is  proven  by  the 
fact  that  fiocks  on  free  range  very 
rarely  show  any  signs  of  this  trou- 
ble and  very  often  if  the  bad  habit 
has  not  obtained  too  firm  a  hold, 
free  range  for  the  fiock  will  prove 
the  best  remedy.     However,  a  fowl 
that   has   learned   one   of   the    bad 
habits  and  practiced  it  for  a  time, 
■will   continue   to  do   so  no   matter 
what  the  conditions,  and,  what  Is 
more,  one  bad  bird  will  soon  teach 
all  apt  pupils  of  the  flock.    Such  a 
fowl  should  be  killed  at  once. 

EIgg  eating  is  one  of  the  bad 
habits  most  frequently  found.  It  is 
usually  acquired  through  the  hens 
obtaining  a  flrst  taste  from  eggs  ac- 
cidentally broken  on  the  floor  or  In 
the  nests.  There  are  very  few  hens 
that  will  not  eat  a  broken  egg  and 
It  does  not  take  many  accidents  to 
teach  the  hen  how  to  break  the  egg 
herself.  The  idea  should  be  to  pre- 
vent the  fowl  from  getting  the  flrst 
few  samples.  Some  hens  will  be- 
come so  expert  at  eating  eggs  that 
they  will  leave  few  telltale  marks 
on  their  feathers.  However,  If  close- 
ly watched,  most  of  those  commits 
ting  the  act  will  show  some  trace 


Proap^rity;  itulicmttd  by  »ab»lantial  buitJinga,  fin*  fowl* — mnd  htalthy  ehildftt 


Of  the  yellow  of  the  egg  about  the  mouth.     Such  feathers  and  thus  remove  the  temptation.    Any  fowl 

fowls  should  not  be  fooled  with,  but  killed  at  once,  that  shows  signs  of  having  had  feathers  pulled  out 

Lack  of  sufficient   nests,  or  allowing  the  broody  or  skin  torn,  should  have  special  attention.    Anoint- 

hens  to  occupy  the  available  nests,  is  a  very   fre-  ing  the  affected  parts  with   an   ointment   made  by 

quent  cause  of  egg  eating.     The  reason  for  this  Is  thoroughly  mixing  a  teaspoonful  of  extract  of  aloes 

that  the  hen  desiring  to  lay,  either  lays  on  the  floor  with  a  cup  of  lard,  will  prove  effective  In  keeping 

where  the  egg  is  kicked  around  and  broken,  or  else  other   fowls  from  picking  at  the  torn  parts.     The 

she  attempts  to  crowd  in  with  the  broody  hens,  re-  males,   as  well  as  the   hens,   must  be  watched   for 


suiting  In  flghts  and  broken  eggs.  Nests  too  close 
to  the  floor,  where  the  hens  can  scratch  In  them,  Is 
also  a  cause.  The  males,  as  well  as  the  hens,  are 
likely  to  acquire  the  habit  of  egg  eating. 

As  a  preventive,  have  at  least  one  nest  for  every 
Bix  to  eight  hens  where  kept  in  flocks  of  a  hundred 


feather  pulling. 

Cannibalism  frequently  results  from  continued 
feather  pulling,  although  not  in  all  cases.  A  scab  or 
sore  will  sometimes  cause  other  fowls  to  pick  at  the 
unfortunate  one,  bringing  blood,  which  attracts  still 
more  attention.     This  is  particularly  so  In  flocks  of 


or  more  and  allow  still  more  nests  In  proportion  for     rlosely  confined  younK  iliicks.     Males  with  torn  ear 


smaller  fiocks.  The  nests  should  not  be  closer  to  the 
floor  than  two  feet.  They  should  be  about  a  foot 
square  and  the  best  type  Is  the  open  front,  with 
back,  sides,  bottom  and  top  solid.  The  nests  need 
not  be  dark,  but  if  the  owner  prefers  he  may  have 
the  nests  face  the  wall  instead  of  facing  out  Into  the 
pen.  All  broody  hens  should  be  removed  daily  and 
penned  up  so  as  to  keep  the  nests  open  for  the  layers 


lobes  or  wattles,  due  to  fighting,  are  also  a  means  of 
Introducing  the  habit.  Fowls  torn  In  fights  or  with 
sore  surfaces  of  skin,  should  be  removed  from  the 
flock.  Pure  creolin  should  be  applied  to  the  sore 
surfaces  (paint  the  sore  with  the  matter).  It  Is 
best  not  to  return  the  fowl  to  the  fiock  until  the 
scab  Is  gone.  The  feeding  of  raw  meat  will  make 
fowls  bloodthirsty.     Raw  meat  is  a  good  feed,  but 


.  Eggs  loaded  with  pepper,  glass  eggs,  etc.,  scattered  it  shoiild  not  be  fed  too  frequently,  and  when  fed 

about  the  floor  of  the  poultry  house  as  a  cure,  are  should  be  finely  ground  and  mixed  with  the  mash. 

Ineffective.       The  frequent  practice  of  feeding  egg  Prepared   beef   scrap    Is   the   safest   meat    food    for 
shells  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  teach  a  flock  egg  (Concludad  on  »*••  332) 


Jack  Brown-Some  Farmer 

WESLEY  RAY 

4  4rpHIS  Is  Mr.  Brown?"  said  I,  reaching  my  hand 
1     to  shake  with  a  clear-cut,  matter-of-fact  son 
of  the  soil.    "Jack  Brown,"  he  corrected.  "Just  plain 
Jack  Brown,  if  you  please,"  and  I  was  pleased  with 
the  welcome  which  showed  in  his  honest  brown  eyes. 
I  had  traveled  through  three  counties  to  get  to  see 
and  talk  with  this  man,  because  I  had  heard  much 
of  his  farming  methods.    I  had  ofttimes  inquired  of 
his  neighbors  about  Mr.  Brown  and  they  were  unani- 
mous in  voting  that  Jack  Brown  was  some  farmer! 
What  a  lovely  site  for  a  farm  home,  thought  I  as 
I  looked  about.    The  residence,  modest,  though  neat 
in  appearance,  stands  wt  11  back  from  the  picturesque 
little  river  known  as  the  Tiger.     Just  back  of  the 
house,    on    the    sloping    hillside,    a    fine    orchard 
stretches  away  In  even  rows,  and  I  could  see  the 
fine  apples,  red  and  golden,  on  the  trees,  for  it  was 
early   October  and  the  winter  fruit  was  ripening. 
In  the  pasture  fields  above  I  noticed  fat  cattle  feedp 
ing  contentedly  on  the  luxuriant   blue  grass,   and 
dotted  over  the  place  I  saw  many  fine  chickens.  The 
evening  shadows  were  gathering  in  the  little  valley. 
I  was  drinking  in  the  matchless  beauty  of  the  green 
hills,  against  the  blue  of  the  south- 
ern sky  a  small  cloud,  high  and  soli- 
tary, catches  the  pearl-pink  signal 
of  a  glorious  sunset  and  reflects  the 
beauty  of  it  in  the  peaceful  farm 
scenes.    Supper  was  awaiting  us  and 
I  was  introduced  to  Mrs.  Brown,  a 
fine  farm  lady  of  the  true  southern 
type.     No  wonder  that  Brown  had 
made  a  success  with  his  mountain 
farm;    how   could  he  help   it  with 
such  a  woman  for  a  partner?    And 
the   supper — well.   It  was  fit  for  a 
king,  and  I  did  ample  justice  to  the 
good  things  spread  upon  the  board. 
Mr.  Brown  told  me  many  interest- 
ing things  about  his  farming  experi- 
ences, and  when  we  retired  for  the 
night  I  was  glad  that  I  had  made 
this  pilgrimage. 

Next  day  I  went  over  the  farm 
and  noted  carefully  his  fields,  barns, 
and  stock  and  his  methods  of  doing 
things.  His  farm  consists  of  260 
acres,  mostly  hill  land;  about  65 
acres  of  this  is  still  in  virgin  forest 
and  has  fine  timber  on  it;  about  100 
acres  is  in  permanent  blue  grass 
pasture.  Fifty  acres  Is  devoted  to 
meadow,  timothy,  orchard  grass, 
clovers,  and  alfalfa.  The  remaining 
50  acres  is  devoted  to  such  crops 
as  com,  rye,  oats,  sorghum,  potatoes, 
etc.  He  does  not  grow  any  wheat,  as  he  thinks  this 
crop  does  not  pay  on  his  land. 

He  keeps  about  12  grade  cows,  and  most  of  the 
cream  is  shipped  to  the  creamery  and  the  separated 
milk  is  fed  to  his  hogs,  which  are  the  large  type 
Durocs,  and  beauties,  too.    While  his  barn  is  not  a 
model   for  convenience,   yet   It   compares   favorably 
with  the  average  barn  of  the  good  farmer.     He  is 
^planning  to  build  a  very  large  and  up-to-date  barn, 
which  will,  I  am  sure,  be  a  revelation  to  most  of  the 
farmers  round  about.    This  farmer  lives  eight  miles 
from  town,  but  he  has  been  a  good  roads  booster 
for  several  years  and  now  there  Is  a  fine  hard  road 
leading  by  his  place  to  town.     It  is  said  that  he  put 
a  thousand  dollars  into  this  road,  and   if  he  did  it 
was  money  well  invested,  for  now  he  has  a  large 
farm   truck   which   practically   puts  him   within    a 
mile  of  town,  as  compared   with  the  former  mud 
road.       I  especially  like  his  rotation  plan  for  his 
crops.    He  banks  upon  the  old  stand-by,  red  clover. 
This  he  generally  sows  with  his  spring  oats  the  lat- 
ter part  of  March.     The  following  year  he  cuts  the 
first  crop  for  hay;  the  second  crop  he  plows  under, 
after  the  seed  is  ripe,  and  he  seeds  It  down  to  rye. 
The  following  summer  he  takes  the  rye  off  and  lets 
the  clover  grow  up  and  fall  down;   he  turns  this 
<CMcl«d«4  M  M««  330) 
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4  4<fX7HILE  the  earth  remaineth,  Beedtime  and 
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harTCst,  and  cold  and  heat,  and  summer 
and  winter,  and  day  and  night  shall  not  ceaae." 

It  was  Just  after  the  great  flood,  you  remember, 
when  Noah  and  his  family  alone  were  left  on  the 
earth  and  the  building  up  of  a  new  race  was  about 
to  begin,  that  God  made  that  promise;  and  as  we 
come  around  to  another  harvest-home,  another 
Thanksgiving  Day,  after  a  season  of  what  we  have 
been  pleased  to  call  unusual  difflcultles,  we  are  r©" 
minded  that  He  has  again  made  good  His  promise 
and  that  the  days  and  nights,  the  changing  seasons, 
the  heat  and  the  cold,  the  rain  and  the  sunshine  have 
again  carried  us  from  seedtime  to  harvest;  that  our 
bams  are  full;  that  nature's  time  of  rest  and  ret 
cuperation  Is  here,  and  that,  when  this  period  is  end- 
ed, seedtime  will  unfailingly  come  around  again, 
and.  In  spite  of  all  seeming  barriers  and  difficulties, 
the  same  process  of  production  will  be  repeated— as 
He  promised. 

"This  is  the  Lord's  doing;  it  is  marvelous  In  our 
eyes!" 

And  havent  we  all  a  lot  to  be  thankful  for  this 
year?  No — you  don't  think  so?  You  think  some 
people  have  a  lot  to  be  thankful  for,  but  as  for  you 
— well,  you've  had  a  lot  of  trouble  and  loss  and  sor- 
row and  affliction,  and  it  isn't  in  your  heart  to  thank 
God  for  these  things?  What's  the  matter,  friend— 
don't  you  believe  with  Paul  (Romans  8:28)  that  "all 
thing»  ioork  together  for  good  to  them  that  love 
Godr  Or  is  it  that  you  don't  love  Him  and  you 
won't  let  these  "all  things"  work  together  for  your 
good,  as  He  Intended  them  to?  You  and  I  will  never 
understand  the  true  meaninp  of  life  until  we  can 
see  everything  that  comes  to  us  as  a  part  of  God's 
wise  plan  for  us  and  be  content  to  leave  Him  to  work 
them  all  together— the  things  we  are  Inclined  to  call 
misfortunes,  as  well  as  the  things  that  seem  for- 
tunate— into  the  ultimate  good,  which  is  His  will 
for  those  who  love  Him.  We  must  learn  to  say  with 
the  Psalmist,  "I  know,  O,  Lord,  that  thy  Judgments 
are  right,  and  that  Thou  in  faithfulness  hast  afflicted 

me." 

Let's  give  thanks,  then,  this  Thanksgiving  Day 
for  all  that  God  has  given  us  this  past  year,  and  In 
our  gratitude  let's  resolve  that  during  the  coming 
year  we'll  stop  worrying  and  "leave  it  all  with  God." 
Let's  toke  to  ourselves  Paul's  advice  to  the  Philip- 


plans  (Ch.  4:6,  7):  "In  nothing  be  antious;  but  in 
everything  by  prayer  and  supplication  with  thankB- 
giving  let  your  requests  be  made  known  unto  God. 
And  the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  understand- 
ing, shall  guard  your  hearts  and  your  thoughts  in 
Christ  Jesus."     (American  Standard  Version.) 

No  one  needs  this  freedom  from  worry,  this  peace 
that  passes  all  understanding,  this  spirit  of  thanks- 
giving more  than  the  American  farmer  in  a  time 
when  farming  continually  presents  new  problems 
and  perplexities.  These  are  things  that  go  to 
make  a  practical  farmer —  and  therefore  they  are  fit 
subjects  for  discussion  in  these  pages. 

Edwabd  T.  Walked. 

Why  Not  a  Yearly  Apple  Week  ? 

THE  record  breaking  apple  crop  in  Pennsylvania 
— probably  7,000,000  barrels  or  more,  as  against 
2,700,000  last  year  and  a  5-year  average  of  4,700,000 
— ^led  to  the  appointment  of  the  flrst  week  of  this 
month  as  "Apple  Week." 

It  also  leads  to  the  question  why  not  do  this  every 
year?  True,  we  may  not  always  have  bumper  crops 
to  dispose  of,  but  it  is  an  exceptionally  lean  year 
when  there  is  not  such  a  supply  of  the  sorts  which 
keep  for  only  a  limited  period  as  to  cause  much 
waste.  It  has  been  demonstrated  repeatedly  that  the 
consumption  of  any  food  product  can  be  greatly  in- 
creased by  concentrated  effort  If  this  is  so  with 
oranges,  ralblns,  nuts,  dairy  products,  etc.,  why  not 
with  home  grown  apples?  We  say  home  grown  b©" 
cause  it  is  a  readily  observed  fact  that  aggressive  sell- 
ing methods  cause  western  apples  to  bring  an  extrava- 
gantly high  retail  price  in  our  markets,  largely  on 
the  strength  of  appearance,  while  our  own  fruit, 
sometimes  not  as  large  or  highly  colored,  but  of 
far  better  quality  and  flavor  and  with  no  cross  conti- 
nent freight  charges  or  fancy  packing  to  pay  for 
often  goes  begging. 

It  takes  time,  of  course,  for  any  movement  to 
gather  momentum,  but  with  each  succeeding  year 
the  results  would  become  more  apparent.  The 
markets  and  groceries  could  confidently  stock  up 
in  anticipation  of  the  demand  of  their  customers 
who  form  the  habit  of  laying  in  a  supply  at  that 
time.  The  customers  themselves  learn  to  eat  apples 
more  freely  and  the  housewife  discovers  new  ways 
In  which  they  can  be  used.  This  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  earlier  sorts  creates  a  stronger 
demand  for  the  varieties  which  will  be  brought  out 
of  storage  later. 

The  old  adage,  "An  apple  a  day  keeps  the  doctor 
away,"  gives  the  idea  that  the  apple  Is  a  health 
regulator  or  food  accessory  rather  than  a  food  itself. 
No  one  will  dispute  the  good  effect  that  its  acids 
have  on  the  whole  system,  but  the  apple  has  a  food 
value,  quite  capable  of  standing  on  Its  own  merits 
—in  fact,  In  nutritive  value  apples  closely  resemble 
green  vegetables. 

When  Columbus  discovered  America  apples  were 
growing  here.  They  were  the  small  wild  woody 
kind  to  be  sure,  but  apples  were  cultivated  here  as 
early  as  1629,  wheh  some  were  Imported  for  this  pur- 
pose by- the  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  Nowhere 
else  are  apples  more  at  home  than  In  the  United 
States,  and  in  no  part  of  our  country  do  they  thrive 
better  than  right  here. 


The  Measures  the  Grange  Approved 

THE  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Washington 
representative  submitted  to  the  annual  session 
of  the  National  Grange  at  Boston,  mentions  the  fol- 
lowing measures  approved  by  the  Grange  which 
have  during  the  past  year  been  acted  on  favorably 
by  Congress  or  other  authority. 

The  broad  general  statements  on  Americanism  and 
orderly  government  and  against  nationalism,  adopt- 
ed at  Grand  Rapids,  have  been  accepted  by  Congress 
as  the  policy  of  the  government.  The  railroads  have 
been  returned  to  their  owners,  legislation  has  been 
passed  for  a  privately  owned  merchant  marine,  and 
no  government  ownership  measures  seriously  con- 
sidered. The  declaration  favortng  leasing  of  pub- 
lic lands  has  been  Included  in  a  law,  wholesale  land 
settlement  schemes  failed  to  receive  support.    Unir 


versal  military  training  was  defeated  and  strict  pro- 
hibition enforcement  laws  were  enacted.  Equal  suf- 
frage has  been  approved  by  the  necessary  two-thirdd 
of  the  states  and  is  now  in  force.  Both  political 
parties  promised  the  appointment  of  a  farmer  as 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  agricultural  represen- 
tation on  government  boards  and  commissions  aa 
demanded. 

All  of  these  matters  have  been  acted  on  in  a  wa^r 
which  must  please  the  Grange  and  for  which,  un- 
doubtedly, much  of  the  credit  must  go  to  that  body. 

The  report  then  goes  on  to  mention  matters  which 
were  approved  by  the  Grange,  and  were  urged  on 
Congress  but  on  which  satisfactory  action  is  still 
pending.  One  of  these  is  "Further  economy,  effi- 
ciency and  retrenchment  in  government,  so  the  war 
debt  may  be  paid." 

Wherever  the  blame  lies,  it  is  only  too  evident 
that  "further  economy"  is  necessary  if  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  is  still  squandering  a  round 
million  dollars  a  day  of  the  public  funds.  This  is 
stated  to  be  true  by  authorities  associated  with  the 
compilation  of  a  congressional  report  Just  issued. 
According  to  these  authorities  wild  extravagances, 
inefficiency  and  political  "pull"  are  responsible  for 
losses  hardly  believable.  In  the  item  of  ship  repairs 
alone  it  is  estimated  that  $65,000,000  a  year  is  being 
thrown  away.  Yes,  it  is  only  too  true  that  there  is 
need  for  "further  economy."  The  Grange  is  light. 
Incidentally,  wouldn't  some  of  these  millions  come 
in  pretty  handy  to  the  farmers  who  have  been  try- 
ing to  get  money  to  hold  their  crops  for  better 
prices? 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

If  you  use  cotton  duck  about  the  farm,  there  is  a| 
lot  of  valuable  information  for  you  as  to  the  bestt 
kind  to  buy  and  how  to  increase  Its  serviceability? 
in  Farmers'  Bulletin  No,  1157,  entitled  "Waterproof- 
ing and  Mildew-proofing  of  Cotton  Duck." 

"Culling  for  Eggs  and  Market"  (Bulletin  No.  1112) 
has  been  written  briefly  and  in  simple  terms  for  the 
beginner  and  especially  for  members  of  the  Boya' 
and  Girls'  Clubs.  It  shows  clearly  with  picture  and 
plain  description  bow  to  pick  out  the  good  layers 
in  a  flock. 

"Brood  Coops  and  Appliances"  (No.  1107)  is  an- 
other bulletin  written  mainly  for  the  boys  and  girls. 
Poultry  club  members  are  successful  only  when  they, 
give  their  birds  good  care. 

"Hawk weed  or  Paintbrushes"  (Department  Clrcit- 
lar  No.  130)  and  "Poison  Ivy  and  Poison  Sumac  and 
Their  Eradication"  (Bulletin  No.  1166)  offer  valua- 
ble help  to  farmers  who  are  bothered  with  these 
weeds  and  want  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Anyone  who  has  read  with  Interest  Prof.  Gran- 
tham's article  on  crimson  clover,  starting  on  the 
front  page  of  this  issue,  should  be  interested  in 
"Growing  Crimson  Clover"  (Bulletin  No.  1142) 
which  has  recently  been  issued.  It  goes  over  the 
whole  subject  in  a  practical  way  and  in  considerable 
detail. 

The  enormous  apple  crop  this  year  makes  the  ap» 
pearance  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1160,  "Diseases  of 
Apples  In  Storage,"  very  timely.  Storage  diseases 
cause  heavy  losses  each  year,  much  of  which  is  en- 
tirely unnecessary  and  can  be  prevented  by  proper 
methods  of  packing  and  handling,  together  with 
suitable  conditions  of  ventilation  and  temperature. 

The  prevailing  type  of  each  breed  and  the  Ideal 
toward  which  the  breeders  are  striving  are  described 
in  "Breeds  of  Dairy  Cattle,"  Bulletin  No.  893,  a  re- 
vision of  an  earlier  Issue.  There  is  a  lot  of  useful 
Information  here  for  the  man  who  is  selecting  a 
breed  for  any  dairy  enterprise. 

•The  Beef  Calf— Its  Growth  and  Development** 
(No.  1135),  deals  with  fundamentals  and  alms  to 
help  particularly  young  farmers  and  members  of 
boys'  and  girls'  clubs  In  selecting  calves  for  develop- 
ment. 

Any  of  above  farmers'  bulletins  may  be  obtained 
tree  from  the  Division  of  Publication,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Just  a  Fence — Yet  a  Great  Gulf 
Between  Them 


R.   B.   HUSHING. 

Viewing  the  two  farms  from  a  stand- 
point of  location  there  is  only  a  fence 
between  John  Jones  and  Tom  Smith. 
But,  viewing  it  in  another  way,  there 
is  a  great  gulf  between  them. 

John's  farm  is  just  the  sort  that 
makes  a  good  picture  for  a  back-to-the- 
land  article.  There's  paint  on  the 
house  and  barns  and  sleek  coats  on  the 
live  stock.  His  Income  leaves  a  tidy 
little  sum  above  the  expenses  and  he 
always  has  time  to  go  visiting,  to  all 
the  fairs,  farmers'  meetings  and  other 
public  places,  read  the  papers,  includ- 
ing several  farm  journals,  put  up  a 
bird  house  in  the  busy  season,  and 
build  rabbit  traps  for  the  boys  in  win- 
ter, or  add  another  touch  to  the  cozy 
neatness  of  his  farm  home. 

Things  are  different  with  Tom.  He 
works — well,  believe  me,  friends,  he 
does  work  some.  From  the  first  gray 
suspicion  of  day  until  the  last  light  has 
faded — and  then  usually  a  while  later 
— Tom  is  still  busy.  Why,  the  pro- 
verbial bee  is  a  loafing  idler  compared 
with  Tom.  And  yet  his  work  doesn't 
seem  to  count  much.  He  is  always  be- 
hind with  his  plowing  and  reaping. 
His  crops  are  always  late  and  usually 
some  of  his  crops  get  frosted.  You 
have  seen  such.  He  has  manure  wait- 
ing to  haul  out,  and  various  other 
things  waiting  to  haul  in.  There  are 
loose  boards  on  the  barn,  his  house 
needs  repairs  and  the  apple  trees  back 
©f  the  house  haven't  been  pruned  for 
several  years. 

Yes,  they  both  started  in  about  even 
and  not  very  much  difference  in  their 
age.  Both  went  in  debt  for  their  farms, 
but  every  day  made  a  wider  difference 
between  them.     John  was  boss  of  his 
situation  from  the  start,  and  seemed 
to  regulate  it  to  suit  himself.     Tom 
just  sweated   and   slaved  and   rushed 
from  one  thing  to  another,  bossed  by 
his  situation.    Now  there's  a  good  stiff 
bank  account  on  one  side  of  the  fence, 
and  a  good  stiff  mortgage  on  the  other. 
Yes,   Tom  believes  that  farming  is  a 
half-paid     drudgery.       John     believes 
Tom's  farming  is  drudgery,  too,  but  he 
hasn't  any  reason  to  believe  it  of  his 
own.      Tom    often    wonders    why    he 
hasn't   succeeded   like   John.     He  has 
worked   hard   and   economised — he   is 
even  too  economical  to  subscribe  for 
any  farm  papers,  or  to  take  a  day  off 
to  go  to  the  county  fair  to  eee  what 
other  farmers  are  doing.     John  takes 
a  dozen  of  the  best  farm  journals,  sev- 
eral newspapers,  and  goes  to  fairs,  in- 
stitutes and  every  other  thing  that  is 
liable   to   better    his   conditions.     It's 
queer,  anyway,  to  Tom. 

The  two  men  are  very  good  friends 
and  often  stop  to  have  a  friendly  talk. 
John  isn't  stuck  up,  and  Tom  isn't  envi- 
ous. Both  of  them  are  men,  clean  as 
the  rain  washed  air  about  them.  Only 
one  has  succeeded  and  the  other — 
may.  The  conversation  that  turned 
the  tide  of  Tom's  affairs  happened  one 
day  when  the  summer  was  at  her  best. 
John  "whoaed  up"  his  fine  Percherons 
and  riding  cultivator,  got  off  the  seat 
and  walked  over  to  the  fence  with  the 
independent  stride  of  a  man  who  won 
out  on  a  good  thing.  Tom  stopped  a 
listless,  non-breed,  and  leaving  his 
walking  cultivator,  went  across  to  meet 
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him,  his  face  troubled  and  his  steps 
weak. 

"How  you  comin',  John?" 
"Fine!     How's  Tom?" 
"Just  tolerable." 

They  talked  of  the  weather,  the  crop 
outlook,  the  price  of  eggs  and  cream 
and  of  farming  in  general.  The  con- 
versation led  up  to  the  question  Tom 
wanted  to  ask,  so  naturally  that  ask- 
ing it  was  easy. 

"John,"  he  said,  "how  is  it  that  you 
get  along  so  well  with  your  work  and 
I'm  always  a  week  or  two  behind?  You 
do  your  business  in  spare  times  with 
checks  on  the  bank  and  I  have  to  do 
mine  in  time  stolen  from  my  work 
with  promissory  notes." 

John  snapped  a  sliver  from  the  fence 
and  picked  his  teeth  with  the  careful 
air  of  a  man  who  is  going  to  make  no 
mistakes.  Then  he  took  his  hat  off, 
carefully  scratching  his  head,  and  put 
his  hat  back  again.  In  all  his  life 
John  has  never  neglected  that  for- 
mality when  he  had  anything  very  im- 
portant  to  say. 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you,  Tom,"  he  said. 
"There's  only  one  way  I'd  try  to  an- 
swer that  question,  and  that's  by  giv- 
ing you  my  ideas  of  farming.  If  that 
explains  anything,  all  right.  If  it  don't 
—well,  maybe  there  isn't  so  much  dif- 
ference as  you  think. 

"You   see,  this  is  my  view  of  the 
thing.    I  look  at  my  acres  Just  as  If 
they  were  so  many  hired  men.     The 
taxes,  cost  of  working,  harvesting  and 
all  that  are  the  wages.    The  crops  they 
produce  is  their  work.    My  problem  is 
to  make  'em  earn  their  money.    Well, 
a  hired  man  has  to  be  well  fed  and 
well   treated.     He   has   to  have   good 
tools.    You  don't  want  anybody  or  any- 
thing to  waste  his  time.       And   I've 
found  that  a  change  of  work  sort  of 
freshens  him  up  and  puts  him  in  proper 
spirit  to  do  better  work.     Regarding 
an  acre  of  ground  as  a  hired  man,  the 
same   thing  holds   true   in   a   general 
way.    The  acre  has  to  be  fed  with  clo- 
ver, alfalfa  or  manure.      The  seed  is 
the  tool  it  works  for  you  with,  and  that 
wants  to  be  good.    You  can't  expect  any 
more  of  the  acre  with  poor  seed  than 
you  can  of  the  hired  man  with  a  broken 
down  cultivator.    Then  you  don't  want 
the  acre  to  waste  any  time  growing 
weeds.    With  a  change  of  work  once  In 
a  while  it  will  grow  better  crops.     So 
I  provide  the  change  by  rotating  crops." 
Tom  was  thinking  deeply,  and  when 
John  stopped  for  a  moment,  he  said: 
"I  see  your  point,  John,  but  If  we  all 
start  growing  bigger  crops,  prices  will 
soon    come    down    and   we'll    just    be 
draining  our  land  and  handling  more 
bulk  for  the  same  amount  of  money." 
John  klnd'er  grinned. 
"Well,  you  just  asked  for  my  way, 
Tom,  and  I've  given  it  to  you.     You 
needn't    be    afraid    of    hauling    down 
prices  with  the  extra  bushels  you  can 
grow,  and  everybody  won't  go  In  for 
increased  production.     As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it's  in  the  off  years  when  average 
farming     fails    that    better    methods 
count.     They'll  get  you  a  bigger  crop 
and    there's    mighty    little   danger   of 
overproduction.     And  we  get  a  lot  of 
off  years,  Tom." 

Tom  admitted  that  "we"  did. 

"As  a  fact,"   John  continued,  "this 

overproduction  theory  reminds  me  of 

something  my  little  girl  said  last  night. 

She  wanted  to  go  up-stairs  and  I  told 


her  she  couldn't.  She  kept  on  want- 
ing to  go  and  asking  why  I  wouldn't 
let  her,  and  finally  I  told  her  there  was 
a  bugaboo  in  the  stairway  that  would 
get  her.  She  looked  at  me  in  a  won- 
dering way  and  asked,  'Papa,  what  is 
a  bugaboo?  I'd  like  to  see  one.  I'm 
not  afraid.'" 

Tom  laughed.  "Maybe,"  he  said,  "the 
little  girl  was  right.  Maybe  this  over- 
production is  a  bugaboo." 

"If  it  isn't,"  John  said,  "maybe  it 
would  be  good  medicine.  If  we  got 
half  prices  for  big  crops  a  few  times 
we  might  take  the  notion  into  our 
heads  of  setting  prices  on  our  own 
go^s." 

John  turned  around,  to  see  his  team 
starting  off  with  the  cultivator  across 
the  rows.  "Whoa,  there,  Dollie!  Whoa, 
Nell!"  he  demanded.  The  well  trained 
mares  stopped.    John  started  oft. 

"Well,  I  have  to  get  busy,"  he  said. 
"That  south  wind  is  licking  up  the 
moisture  to  beat  the  cars,  and  I've  got 
to  stop  as  much  of  it  as  I  can  today. 
We'll  talk  this  thing  over  again  some 
other  day.  Making  money  on  the  farm 
depends  on  a  lot  of  things,  and  maybe 
by  putting  our  heads  together  we  can 
get  at  some  we've  both  been  missing. 
I  don't  know  it  all  yet,  I'm  sure.  So 
long,  Tom." 

"So  long,  John." 

IllinoU, 


Bu3ring  from  Held-over  Stocks 

SMITH   C.    MCGREGOR. 

Most  country  hardware  and  Imple- 
ment dealers  find  left-over  items  when 
the  harvest  season  is  past.  Such  items 
only  mean  tying  up  money  for  another 
year,  and  most  dealers  are  glad  to  sell 
them  at  a  reasonable  profit. 

No  farmer  can  afford  to  be  without 
spare  parts  for  the  implements  he  de- 
pends on  to  work  with.  The  delay  In 
the  busy  season,  when  it  often  takes 
weeks  to  obtain  a  replacement,  usually 
costs  more  than  the  part  Itself. 

By  anticipating  future  needs  and 
snapping  up  the  bargains,  many  farm- 
ers save  a  nice  sum.  It  is  more  than 
an  accident,  the  success  of  those  farm- 
ers who  prefer  to  look  ahead  for  oppor- 
tunities, instead  of  looking  at  past  mis- 
takes, though  that  is  profitable — If  it 
prevents  similar  ones  in  the  future. 
New  York. 


farmers  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
and  quality  of  milk  they  have  respeo. 
tively  brought  to  the  plant.  Starting  ia 
July,  1917,  with  a  business  of  only  801 
quarts,  they  are  now  handling  over 
2000  quarts  daily,  and  have  been  pay- 
ing remarkably  good  prices  to  the 
members.  The  enhanced  profits  were 
not  the  result  of  high  charges  to  con- 
sumers, but  of  economies  brought  about 
by  co-operation,  such  as  reducing  the 
number  of  delivery  wagons.  The  co- 
operation of  producers  in  one  concera 
has  also  enabled  them  better  to  handle 
the  problems  of  surplus  and  shortage 
of  milk.  The  supply  has  been  kept  ade- 
quate to  the  demand;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  quality  has  been  more  uni- 
formly satisfactory  than  formerly. 

Since  last  February  the  price  allowed 
for  any  particular  milk  has  been  based 
on  its  butter-fat  content.  All  milk  is 
expected  to  have  at  least  3.25  per  cent 
of  fat,  and  for  this  mi^'c  the  minimum 
price  is  paid.  For  every  one-tenth  of 
1  per  cent,  of  fat  above  3.25  there  is  aa 
additional  allowance  of  4  cents  per  hutt' 
dredweight. 

Topdressing  Helps  to  Grow 
Good  Pastures 

To  keep  pastures  in  good  conditloa 
the  application  of  acid  phosphate  and 
ground  limestone  is  recommended  by 
soil  fertility  specialists  at  the  Ohio  Ex- 
periment Station. 

Where  farmers  hare  fields  difficult 
to  plow,  it  Is  possible  to  stimulate  the 
growth  of  blue  grass  and  clover  by  aa 
application  of  acid  phosphate  and  lime> 
stone.  The  use  of  these  materials  has 
proven  beneficial  on  the  experiment 
farm  In  Meigs  county. 

Grass  seed  applied  early  In  Febru- 
ary or  March  helps  to  establish  a  per- 
manent pasture,  but  acid  phosphate 
may  be  spread  over  the  land  in  the 
fall  at  the  rate  of  200  to  300  pounds 
per  acre  every  two  years. 

Ground  limestone  may  be  used  every 
4  to  6  years  at  the  rate  of  two  tons 
per  acre. 
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Successful  Co-Operation  with  Plant 
in  Dubois^  Pa. 

In  view  of  the  attention  and  thought 
which  are  being  focussed  on  co-opersr 
tive  produce  and  milk  marketing,  the 
successful  experience  of  the  dairymen 
in  Dubois,  Pa.,  In  conducting  a  co- 
operative milk  distributing  plant  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Dairy  Division  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture,  is  interesting. 

As  the  owners  are  primarily  produc- 
ers and  unfamiliar  with  the  business  of 
milk  distribution,  the  Dairy  Division 
keeps  in  touch  with  the  work  being 
done,  and  advises  the  stockholders  in 
regard  to  the  management  of  the  busi- 
ness. Similar  assistance  Is  given  to 
other  organizations,  whether  co-opera- 
tively or  privately  owned,  whenever  re- 
quested. The  price  which  the  farmers 
get  for  their  product  is  determined  by 
dividing  the  net  receipts  from  sale  of 
milk,  after  deduction  for  operating  ex- 
penses and  sinking  fund,  among  the 


Uncle  Sam  World  Leader 
Uncle  Sam  has  become  the  world's 
greatest  captain  of  industry,  so  sayS 
Managing  Director  W.  I.  Drummond  ol 
the  International  Farm  Congress.  Hers 
are  the  figures,  the  facts: 

The  United  States  has  6  per  cent  ot 
the  world's  population. 

We  own  7  per  cent,  of  the  world's 
land. 

We  grow  25  per  cent,  of  the  world's 
wheat. 

We  produce  33  per  cent,  of  the 
world's  silver. 

We  mine  40  per  cent,  of  iron  and 
steel,  and  20  per  cent,  of  the  world's 
gold. 

We  operate  40  per  cent,  of  the  world's 
railroads. 

We  dig  52  per  cent,  of  all  coal  used 
in  the  world. 

We  raise  60  per  cent,  of  all  cotton  of 
the  world. 

We  produce  66  per  cent,  of  the 
world's  oil. 

We  produce  70  per  cent,  of  the 
world's  copper. 

We  manufacture  85  per  cent,  of  all 
motor  cars. 
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'The  big  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  make  a  motor  truck  a  real  farm  tool.    ^  use  mine  to  pull 

a  hav  cutter,  or  a  rake,  or  an  automatic  loader,  as  well  as  to  haul  grain  to  the  thresh- 

ing  machine  and  then  to  the  bams  for  storage.  The  pneumatics  roll  through  our  peat  bogs. 

14  feet  deepinplaces,  which  we  use  for  fuel  supply;  teams  can  t  go  into  themafter  rains.pneu- 

maZs^lhaulpiire-bredHolsteinstocktoSt.Paul,80miles,^^^ 

age.  Others  takedaystodo  the  harvesting  I  doin  hours— becauseofmytruckonpneumattcs.  — 

E.H.Kuchenbecker,Owner,OakcraftGrainand  Dairy  Farm,  Owatonna,Minn.,R.t.D.lso.  i 
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THROUGHOUT  agricultural  America  today  there 
is  many  a  farmer  who  can  make  a  report  similar 
to  the  one  given  above,  regarding  the  all-round  utility 
and  value  of  a  truck  on  Goodyear  Cord  Tires. 

Just  as  the  application  of  motor  power  quickens  plow- 
ing, pumping,  spraying,  grinding  and  other  farm  opera- 
tions, so  does  truck  power  aided  by  the  active  pneumatics 
quicken  farm  work  in  a  large  variety  of  ways. 

All  those  tons  of  produce,  stock  and  supplies  that  other- 
wise require  such  tedious  toil  in  handling  and  hauling, 
are  rapidly  loaded  and  whisked  between  farm  and 
town  on  the  big,  smooth-going  Goodyear  Cord  Tires. 


Farm  products  formerly  limited  to  selling  points  only 
a  few  miles  away,  now  have  ready  access  by  means  of 
trucks  on  Goodyear  Cord  Tires,  to  markets  sometimes 
SO  to  100  miles  distant. 

In  the  most  strenuous  of  such  duty  these  pneumatics 
demonstrate  the  rugged  strength  of  their  Goodyear 
Cord  construction  which  makes  possible  that  excep- 
tional reliability  with  which  they  serve. 

Farmers'  reports  of  savings  and  advantages  obtained  with 
pneumatic-tired  trucks  and  other  motorized  equipment, 
willbe  mailed  onrequestbyTheGoodyearTire&  Rubber 

Company,  from  Akron,  Ohio,  or  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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Placing  shoes  on  shoe  trees  when  not 
In  use  will  put  off  a  trip  to  the  shoe 
dealer's  several  months. 
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Some  Points  on  Growing 
Crimson  Clover 

(Concluded  ftom  pag*  325) 

Ciimson  clover  is  sown  at  the  rate 
of  15  to  20  pounds  per  acre.    In  Delar 
•ware  75  per  cent,  of  the  growers  use  15 
pounds  of  seed  per  acre.     Since  there 
are  about  135,000  seeds  in  a  pound,  the 
rate  of  15  pounds  per  acre  allows  about 
45  seeds  per  square  foot.     This  is  an 
ample  quantity,  as  one  thrifty  clover 
plant    will    often    occupy    one-half    a 
square  foot.    The  tendency  of  the  plant 
is  to  send  up  a  large  number  of  stalks 
from  a  single  seed.  More  than  75  stalks 
have  been  counted  from  a  single  plant. 
Seedings  of  crimson  clover  are  made 
by  hand  with  a  grass  seeder.    A  port- 
able seeder   is   necessary   in   standing 
corn.    A  favorite  seeder  with  the  Dela- 
ware farmer  is  the  Gaboon  type.  Some- 
times the  seeding  Is  made  from  horse- 
back in  order  to  get  a  greater  range  of 
distribution.     A  slightly  larger  quan- 
tity of  seed  is  necessary  when  sown 
in  corn,  as  some  of  the  seeds  find  lodg- 
ment in  the  stalks.     In  the  open  any 
ordinary  hand  or  power  seeder  may  be 
used. 

Crimson  clover  is  rarely  sown  with 
a  nurse  crop.  Occasionally  the  clover 
is  sown  with  buckwheat  and  the  latter 
harvested  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
clover  develops  well  under  these  con- 
ditions and  soon  covers  the  land  after 
the  buckwheat  is  removed.  Another 
combination  quite  largely  used  In  Dela- 
ware is  the  mixture  of  wheat  and  crim- 
son clover,  sown  early  in  the  fall  and 
cut  the  following  spring  for  hay.  Two 
or  three  pecks  of  wheat  are  used  to  15 
pounds  of  clover  per  acre. 

Crimson  clover  Is  like  other  legumes. 
In  that  it  is  the  host  for  certain  nitro- 
gen gathering  bacteria  which  live  on 
the  roots  of  the  plant  and  develop  nod- 
ules or  tubercles.  Thus,  on  a  soil  where 
crimson  clover  has  not  been  grown  it  is 
well  to  inoculate  the  seed  before  sow- 
ing. Delaware  growers  pay  little  at- 
tention to  inoculation,  as  the  soils  of 
this  section  seem  to  be  pretty  thorough- 
ly infested  by  the  desirable  bacteria. 
The  inoculating  material  for  treating 
the  seed  may  be  secured  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  at  Washing- 
ton or  from  commercial  dealers. 

There  are   several    uses   other  than 
Boll  Improvement  to  which  crimson  clo- 
ver may  be  applied.       The  hay  made 
from   crimson   clover   has   been   found 
to  be  of  excellent  feeding  quality.     In 
fact,  many  Delaware  farmers  prefer  It 
to  red  clover  hay.     As  a  result  of  In- 
quiry among  more  than  100  growers  as 
to  the  feeding  value  of  crimson  clover 
hay  as  compared  with  red  clover  and 
cowpea   hay,    80   per   cent,    considered 
crimson  clover  equal  to,  or  better  than, 
red  clover  or  cowpea  hay.    The  above 
expressions  of  opinion  seem  very  well 
borne  out  by  the  analyses  given  below. 


COMPOSITION    OF   VARIOUS    HATS. 

Pounds  per  ton 

Crude  Digestible  Crude 
Protein  Protein      Ash 
Red  clover  hay  254        147        142 

Crimson  clover  bay  310        214        162 
Cowpea  hay  310        210        182 

Alfalfa  hay  320        237        156 

Bran  320        246        120 

Timothy  hay  126  60  82 

These  flgures  show  that  orlmson  clo- 
ver  hay   has   more   digestible   protein 


than  red  clover  and  about  the  same  as 
cowpeas.  Alfalfa  hay  and  wheat  bran 
are  not  much  superior  to  crimson  clo- 
ver, either  in  total  crude  protein  or  in 
digestible  protein.  Crimson  clover  hay 
is  relished  by  all  kinds  of  stock  and  is 
considered  by  Delaware  farmers  as  an 
excellent  feed  for  work  horses.  Those 
who  have  used  it  for  dairy  animals 
claim  splendid  results.  The  fact  that 
crimson  clover  can  be  grown  in  a  short- 
er time  than  red  clover  and  can  be 
made  at  least  a  month  earlier  in  the 
season,  and  on  soil  not  well  adapted  to 
red  clover,  is  of  great  importance  In 
those  sections  of  the  country  where  for- 
age is  difficult  to  secure.  While  alfalfa 
is  a  desirable  crop  to  grow,  neverthe- 
less that  crop  requires  much  more  at- 
tention in  the  way  of  fertilizers  and 
other  soil  amendments  than  does  crim- 
son clover. 

The  following  statements  concerning 
the  feeding  value  of  crimson  clover  hay 
are  from  farmers  who  have  grown  the 
crop  for  a  number  of  years: 

"I  prefer  crimson  clover  hay  to  eith- 
er cowpea  or  red  clover  hay,  all  cured 
equally  well." 

•'Crimson  clover  hay  is  much  better 
than  either  cowpea  or  red  clover  hay. 
I  prefer  it  to  timothy,  even  for  driving 
horses." 

"If  crimson  clover  is  cut  at  the  right 
time  it  makes  a  feed  superior  to  cow- 
pea hay  or  red  clover  hay."^ 

"I  find  crimson  clover  a  richer  feed 
than  red  clover." 

Care  should  be  taken  to  cut  the  clo- 
ver for  hay  Just  as  the  plant  is  in  full 
bloom  or  before  much  of  the  spike  has 
turned  brown.    If  the  clover  is  allowed 
to  stand  until  the  seeds  are  formed  the 
hay   may   cause   digestive   troubles   in 
stock   due   to   the   chaff  of  the   clover 
heads  becoming  stiff  and  wiry.    If  cut 
at   the   proper    stage   of   maturity   no 
harmful  results  follow.    In  reply  to  an 
inquiry  along  this  line  only  3  out  of 
124  farmers  had  ever  experienced  any 
injury  from  feeding  crimson  clover  hay. 
The  average  yield  of  crimson  clover 
hay  as  reported  by  Delaware  farmers 
is  two  tons  per  acre.    The  hay  is  held 
In  such  esteem  that  there  is  always  a 
sharp  local  demand  at  good  prices. 

For  certain  times  in  the  year,  late 
fall  and   early  spring,  crimson  clover 
furnishes  a  valuable  pasturage.    While 
crimson  clover  cannot  take  the  place 
of  red  clover  during  the  summer  sea- 
son, yet  it  can  be  made  to  supplement 
red  clover  or  ordinary  pasture  by  sup- 
plying early  pasture.     Crimson  clover 
cannot  be  expected  to  serve  as  a  perma- 
nent pasture,  as  growth  ceases  when 
the  blossoms  appear.    Where  the  crop 
Is  to  be  plowed  down  for  soil  improve- 
ment pasturing  is  especially  desirable, 
as  It  is  better  to  turn  under  a  moderate 
rather  than  a  heavy  coat  of  green  ma- 
nure. Unlike  some  other  legumes,  crim- 
son clover  will  produce  seed  wherever 
the  plant  thrives.     There  is  only  one 
cutting,  which  is  the  seed  crop.     For 
this  reason  the  seed  can  generally  be 
grown  locally  for  home  use.     The  clo- 
ver Is  allowed  to  stand  until  the  heads 
are  brown  before  cutting.     The  seeds 
shatter  out  very  freely  when  the  heads 
are  dry,  consequently  the  crop  should 
be  cut  In  the  morning  when  the  plants 
are  tough.    Some  growers  cut  at  night 
to  prevent  shattering.     The  crop  may 
be  handled  by  a  mower  with  a  bunch- 
I  ing  attachment,  which  leaves  the  clover 


In  piles  or  cut  with  an  ordinary  mow- 
er and  raked  into  windrows.  The  clo- 
ver should  be  handled  as  little  as  possi- 
ble before  delivering  to  the  thresher. 
The  seed  is  easily  hulled  and  the  ordi- 
nary clover  huUer  does  the  work  satis- 
factorily. For  local  use  the  seed  is 
sometimes  flailed  from  the  hay  and 
sown  while  retained  In  the  hull. 

Seed  grown  on  soil  of  medium  to  low 
fertility  will  generally  produce  more  or 
better  seed  than  when  grown  on  rich 
soil.  A  fair  amount  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  should  be  provided 
when  seed  is  desired.  Pasturing  clover 
moderately  In  the  early  spring  does  not 
seem  to  materially  lessen  the  yield  of 
seed.  Rather  thin  seeding  is  better 
than  a  heavy  stand. 

That  there  is  money  in  growing  seed 
Is  evident  from  the  average  yield  and 
price  as  reported  by  farmers.  The 
average  yield,  as  stated  by  41  growers, 
is  71/2  bushels  per  acre,  with  an  average 
farm  price  of  $6  per  bushel.  The  seed 
crop  from  the  above  flgures  will  re- 
turn about  $50  per  acre,  and  the  land 
produces  a  crop  of  corn  the  same  sea- 
son. Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  seed  grow- 
ers claim  that  they  can  mature  a  crop 
of  corn  following  a  seed  crop  of  clover. 
Thus  the  total  returns  from  an  acre  in 
a  year  would  be  about  doubled. 

The  principal  difficulties  in  the  grow- 
ing of  seed,  as  stated  by  farmers,  are 
lack  of  hulling  machines  at  the  proper 
threshing  time,  the  uncertain  weather, 
and  the  tendency  of  the  seed  to  sprout 
and  shatter.     Seventy-flve  per  cent,  of 
the    growers    state    that    clover    seed 
growing   is   profitable   under   ordinary 
conditions.      The   prospects   for   better 
prices  are  encouraging,  owing  to  the 
wider   introduction   of   the   plant,  and 
its  use  for  purposes  and  in  localities 
where  seed  production  is  not  practica- 
ble.    Crimson  clover  seed  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  eastern  seed  houses  at 
from  $8  to  $10  per  bushel.       If  your 
local  dealer  does  not  keep  crimson  clo- 
ver seed  in  stock  he  can  get  it  for  you 
through  eastern  seed  firms. 

The  lack  of  vitality  in  crimson  clo- 
ver seed  may  be  due  to  the  seed  being 
harvested  too  early,  to  heating,  to  mold- 
ing before  threshing,  or  to  age.    When 
I  the  seed  Is  fresh  it  Is  of  a  bright  red- 
dish yellow  color  and  has  a  high  polish. 
The  color  changes  to  a  rusty  brown 
with  age,  and  becomes  dull  and  lustre- 
less.    Seed  of  dull  appearance  should 
be  carefully  examined  and  tested  for 
germination  before  sowing.       A  good 
grade  of  seed  should  germinate  85  to 
95  per  cent.     Seed  over  a  year  old  is 
likely    to   deteriorate    rather    rapidly. 
Crimson  clover  Is  not  commonly  adul- 
terated; at  any  rate,  it  may  be  Identi- 
fied by  the  color  and  by  Its  almost  oval 
shape,  which  will  allow  It  to  roll  easily 
from  a  smooth  surface. 


of  coarse  strawy  manure,  which  will 
not  only  serve  as  a  protection  against 
the  cold,  but  will  conserve  the  mois- 
ture In  the  plants  and  add  to  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil.     Late  in  February 
and  in  March  the  strong  sun  causes  the 
branches  to  become  warm   and  start 
their  growth.    At  night  the  air  again 
becomes  cold,    ^uch  alternate  freezing 
and  thawing  is  very  injurious  to  the 
rose  plants.    To  guard  against  this  in- 
jury, the  branches  should  be  wrapped 
with  burlap,  straw  or  evergreen  bougha 
"The  hybrid  teas  and  teas  should  be 
entirely  covered  with  soil  or  protected 
in  some  way  to  a  height  of  12  to  15 
inches.    Many  rose  lovers  turn  orange 
boxes  or  peach  baskets  over  the  plants 
after  they   have   been   hilled   up   and 
mulched.     Climbers  are  also  well  pro- 
tected if  their  tops  can  b©  placed  on 
the  soil  and  covered  with  earth.    Many 
of  the  hardiest  sorts  need  no  protec- 
tion." 


Protect  Your  Roses 

"Protect  your  roses,"  Is  the  recom- 
mendation of  Prof.  A.  C.  Hottes  of  the 
Ohio  State  University.    "All  of  the  hy- 
I  brid  teas,  teas,  and  most  of  the  hybrid 
I  perpetuals  need  winter  protection.  The 
best  protection  is  gained  by  hilling  the 
earth  about  the  base  of  the  plants  to  a 
height  of  8  to  12  inches.     A  common 
cause  of  injury  in  the  winter  comes 
from  allowing  water  to  remain  about 
the  crowns  of  the  plants.    After  soil  is 
drawn   about   the  plants,   the   surface 
should  be  mulched  with  several  Inches 


Jack  Brown — Some  Farmer 

(Concluded  from  page  326) 

deeply  in  December  and  January  and 
this  he  cultivates  in  corn.  He  says  in 
this  way  he  averages  60  bushels  of 
com  to  the  acre,  and  the  beauty  of  it 
Is,  his  land  is  growing  more  productive 
all  the  time.  He  always  plants  his  po- 
tatoes in  clover  sod  and  he  makes  a 
success  in  growing  them. 

Farmer  Brown  has  gained  quite  a 
reputation  for  his  method  of  selecting 
seed  com  and  he  has  a  very  prolific 
variety  of  white  and  yellow  which  he 
is  constantly  experimenting  upon  and 
improving.  He  gave  me  a  new  angle 
in  selecting  seed  corn.  He  hunts  for 
ears  which  maintain  size  almost  to  the 
tips.  That  is,  he  showed  me  the  differ- 
ence in  ears  that  kept  their  size  with 
full,  plump  grains  running  to  the  tip  of 
the  cob,  from  those  which  tapered 
down  to  small,  uneven  grains  at  the 
tip.  1  had  never  given  this  phase  much 
thought  before,  but  he  says  this  is  the 
secret  of  his  fine  corn. 

Farmer  Brown  keeps  from  75  to  150 
head  of   cattle  on   pasturage,   and   he 
raises   all   their   feed.     His  motto   is, 
"Have  the  best,"  and  he  certainly  is 
living  up  to  this.    He  selects  his  own 
seed  oats,  rye,  sorghum,  and,  in  fact, 
all  seeds  which  he  plants  are  selected 
by  him  from  crops  grown  on  the  farm. 
He  has  a  repair  shop  where  he  and 
his  two  fine  sons  spend  the  rainy  days 
blacksmithing   and   repairing  machin- 
ery.   The  greatest  lesson  that  this  true 
story  points,  is  in  the  fact  that  fifteen 
years  ago  Mr.   Brown  purchased  this 
farm  from  a  man  who  declared  that  the 
reason  he  sold  It  was  because  he  could 
not  make  a  living  from  it.     He  paid 
12000  for  this  farm  and  today  $20,000 
would  not  buy  It.    He  Is  not  only  mak- 
ing a  good  living,  but  his  farm  is  im- 
proving each  year;  he  is  educating  his 
boys  and  at  the  same  time  laying  up  a 
substantial  bank  account.    And  remem- 
ber, he  is  miles  away  from  a  market 
in  the  hills  of  eastern  Kentucky. 

I  want  to  add,  while  I  think  of  it, 
that  Farmer  Brown  keeps  a  carefully 
penned  set  of  books,  and  he  knows  just 
to  a  frazzle,  as  he  puts  it,  where  he 
stands  in  his  farming  business.  Jack 
Brown  is  a  fine  example  of  what  a  citi- 
zen should  be.  He  Is  thoroughly  pro- 
gressive, and  above  all,  he  and  his 
family  are  really  and  truly  Christiana. 
West  Virginia. 
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Business  Sense  in  Crop  Rotation 

WM.   J.   WATTS. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  farmer 
grew  a  home  supply  of  nearly  every- 
thing and  then  sold  the  surplus,  but 
today  his  needs  require  a  more  com- 
mercialized occupation.    He  craves  an 
automobile,  good  clothing,  variety  of 
food  from  the  stores,  and  recreations 
that  are  gotten  with  money,  hence  the 
development  of  a  keener  business  sense. 
There  Is  no  longer  so  much  hesitation 
about  planting  cash  crops  if  they  can 
be  substituted  instead  of  part  of  the 
old  rotation  of  grass,  corn,  oats  and 
wheat.    Or  If  prices  and  markets  make 
any  crop  In  the  old  series  unprofitable 
there  Is  a  chance  to  try  something  else. 
Different  conditions,  both  for  gi'owlng 
and  selling  in  different  localities  and 
on  different  farms,  make  this  a  prob- 
lem to  be  solved  for  each  particular 
case.    The  study  of  markets  alone  is  a 
wide  and  interesting  one  and  more  com- 
plicated than  our  city  brother's  stock 
exchange  quotations.     To  forecast  the 
possible  price  of  farm  produce  is  natu- 
rally the  chief  object,  but  even  with 
the  most  careful  study,  weather  condi- 
tions, etc.,  interfere  and  upset  all  cal- 
culations after  some  growing  seasons. 
However,  there  are  definite  character- 
istics about  some  markets  that  give 
us  the  tip.    Nearly  everyone  knowrf  of 
cases  where  farmers  gave  special  atten- 
tion to  a  special  line  or  side  crop  and 
did  well,  but  too  often  such  experiences 
are  not  made  the  rule  instead  of  excep- 
tions.    A  very  good  instance  can   be 
found  among  the  mining  towns  of  cen- 
tral Pennsylvania,  where  a  large  part 
of  the  garden  and  fruit  products  are 
brought  from  other  regions  while  local 
farms  are  used  for  grain  and  stock. 
Tomatoes  sold  in  those  towns  this  year 
for   $4    per    bushel    while   they   were 
scarcely  worth  gathering  in  some  gar- 
dening sections.     Poor  transportation 
was   largely   the   cause   of   the   great 
range    in   price,   but  observation    has 
shown    that    farmers    near    Industrial 
towns  can  nearly  always  grow  the  cash 
crops  and  pocket  the  money  otherwise 
paid  for  freight  or  express.  Fresh  vege- 
tables and  fruit  Just  out  of  the  field  is 
always  preferable.  Before  motor  trucks 
were  invented  it  was  common  to  drive 
twenty  miles  on  my  father's  wagon  and 
then  within  a  mile  of  the  market  pass 
fields    of    grain.      There    Is    where    I 
wished   my   father's   gardens   and   or- 
chards might  have  been,  for  a  wagon 
seat  is  not  intended  for  long  distances. 
My  father  made  more  money  that  way 
than  by  grain   farming,  but   how  In- 
consistent that  the  nearer  farmers  did 
not  tak€  his  market.    The  same  condi- 
tion exists  today,  only  a  motor  truck 
makes  the  long  trips.    The  inability  to 
see  market  possibilities  arises  from  the 
same  mental  deficiency  that  furnished 
the  theme  for  Dr.  Conwell's  famous  lec- 
ture, "Acres  of  Diamonds,"  In  which 
be  tells  how  to  find  them  at  everyone's 
doorstep.     Every  farmer  has  an  Inter- 
esting problem   In   adapting  crops  to 
markets.  Pennsylvania. 


Home-made  Fertilizer  Distributor 

CUAS.   A.  UMOSELLE. 

A  tool  which  I  have  used  considera- 
bly is  a  home-made  fertilizer  distribu- 
tor, consisting  of  a  good  sized  hopper, 
mounted  on  a  frame  similar  to  a  wheel- 
barrow   frame   with   straight   handles 
and  a  home-made  wooden  wheel  about  2 
feet  in  diameter.     Hopper  should  be 
made  smaller  at  bottom  than  at  top, 
and   with  a  strip  cut  out  of  bottom 
about  half  an  inch  wide  and  the  length 
of  the  longer  side  of  bottom.    A  piece 
of  wood  is  made  to  fit  In  this  opening 
so  It  will  slide  and  close  it  entirely,  or 
leave  an  opening  to  let  the  fertilizer 
esciMpe  as  fast  as  desired.    A  little  prac- 
tice will  show  how  far  it  should  be 
opened  to  sow  the  desired  amount.    Of 
course,  this  is  for  using  fertilizer  In 
the  drill.    By  Its  use  I  have  been  able 
to  drop  200  pounds  in  20  minutes  when 
fertilizing  heavily.      The  fertilizer  I 
use  is  dry  and  fine  enough  so  it  runs 
quite  freely  without  an  agitator,  but  If 
necessary  one  might  be  easily  arranged 
by  placing  a  crank  on  the  end  of  the 
axle  and  connecting  this  with  some 
sort  of  crank  arrangement  In  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hopper  that  would  stir  the 
fertilizer  a  little  and  break  up  any  lit- 
tle lumps  that  might  clog  the  opening. 
If  desired  the  opening  may  be  made  a 
little  to  one  side  of  the  middle,  and  by 
going  twice  in  a  row  the  fertilizer  is 


unbolted  from  the  stakes  and  stored 
by  the  state  highway  commissioner  un- 
til winter.  This  type  of  fence  has  been 
used  by  many  railroads  in  the  past 
during  the  months  of  snow  and  has 
proved  very  effective  as  a  snow  guard 
to  the  roadbed. 

In  other  localities  snow  plows,  either 
horse  or  motor  drawn,  will  keep  the 
state  highways  clear.  One  of  the  most 
efficient  type  of  highway  snow  plow 
has  a  broad  blade,  which  removes  the 
snow,  attached  to  the  front  of  a  motor 
truck.  A  second  truck  chained  to  the 
first  pulls  while  the  first  pushes  the 
blade. 


The  Blast  Did  the  Work 
On  the  farm  of  John  Sparks  near 
Warsaw,  New  York,  was  a  well  drilled 
In  rock  to  a  depth  of  185  feet.  It  was 
cased  with  6-lnch  iron  piping.  The  fiow 
of  water  was  not  constant  and  was  not 
sufficient  for  the  farm  needs.  County 
Agricultural  Agent  T.  W.  Vann  was  ap- 
pealed to  to  suggest  a  remedy.  He 
recommended  a  well  blast.    • 

When  drilling  the  well  the  driller 
had  found  a  "spring  strata"  at  a  depth 
of  150  feet,  so  it  was  decided  to  place 
the  charge  of  dynamite  at  that  point  In 
I  the  hope  that  the  shot  would  open  up 
the  veins  in  the  vicinity  and  sufficiently 
augment  the  water  supply.  Eight  cart- 
ridges (four  pounds  of  dynamite  were 
tied  together  into  a  compact  bundle  of 


left  In  two  lines  a  short  distance  apart,  1  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^j^  g^  j^gj^^  ^he  well 
which  Insures  a  more  accurate  dlstrl-  ^^^,„^  ^  i9.nnimrt  weleht  waa  attached 
butlon  and  a  better  mixing  with  the 


soil.  Then  I  mix  the  fertilizer  more 
thoroughly  by  dragging  a  bag  with  a 
few  stones  in  the  bottom  along  the  drill 
or  by  running  the  furrower  through 
again.  I  like  this  latter  method  bet- 
ter, as  it  insures  a  better  mixing  and 
gives  a  little  extra  tillage. 
New  Jersey. 


\ 


Uncle  Ab  says:  I  always  try  to  keep 
my  work  In  front  of  me;  when  it  gets 
behind  and  begins  to  push  me.  It  gets 
me  worried. 

Scraps  of  soap  melted  in  boiling 
water  make  a  good  soft  soap  for  clean- 
ing purposes. 


Will  Keep  Main  State  Roads  Qear 
of  Snow  This  Winter 
For  two  or  three  months  each  winter 
the  northern  state  highways  have  been 
made  Impassable,  or  nearly  so,  by  drift- 
ed snow,  and  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  invested  in  them  bring  no  re- 
turn to  the  taxpayers  during  the  time 
the  roads  cannot  be  used.    With  a  view 
to  remedying  this  condition,  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  of  the  United  States 
Department   of   Agriculture   has   been 
making  this  summer  a  study  of  the 
situation  with  regard  to  snow  removal 
In  the  states  east  of  the  Mississippi  and 
north  of  the  Potomac.    An  engineer  of 
the    bureau    has   conferred    with   the 
highway  commissioners  In  the  states 
in  this  territory,  and  reports  that  defi- 
nite plans  have  been  made  In  New  Jer- 
sey,  Pennsylvania,   Biichigan.   Indiana 
and  Illinois  which  will  result  in  the 
main  trunk  lines  being  kept  open  all 
winter.    In  some  other  states,  notably 
In  Ohio,  snow  removal  Is  the  duty  of 
the  counties,  and  while  the  state  high- 
way department  Is  prepared  to  assist 
the  counties  in  every  way  and  is  urg- 
ing the  necessity  of  the  work,  it  is  not 
empowered  to  initiate  the  work. 

In  some  of  the  states  snow  fences 
will  be  placed  for  the  winter  50  feet 
from  the  highway,  to  stop  the  snow  be- 
fore It  reaches  the  road.  These  "fences," 
which  are  made  of  slats,  are  tipped 
backward  until  they  form  a  decided 
angle,  and  then  are  braced  like  bill 
boards. 


casing.  A  12-pound  weight  was  attached 
to  the  under  side  of  the  bundle  to  pull 
It  down  into  place.  A  cord  150  feet 
long  was  used  to  lower  It  to  the  desired 
point  The  upper  end  of  the  cord  was 
tied  to  a  stick  about  a  foot  long,  laid 
at  right  angles  to  the  top  of  the  casing, 
holding  it  in  place.  The  well  was  full 
of  water  up  to  within  12  inches  of  the 
top.  The  charge  was  set  off  by  means 
of  a  blasting  cap  and  length  of  fuse  at- 
tached to  one  of  the  cartridges.  The 
fuse  had  to  be  lighted  before  the  charge 
was  lowered  Into  place.  For  the  sake 
of  safety,  the  fuse  was  cut  18  feet  long. 
Fuse  burns  at  an  average  rate  of  a 
foot  per  thirty  seconds. 

The  weight  was  tied  under  the 
charge  rather  than  above  It,  because 
had  it  been  above,  it  would  have  been 
shot  up  into  the  air  and  might  have 
damaged  something  when  falling.  The 
farm  house  was  but  16  feet  from  the 
top  of  the  well.  The  shot  was  entirely 
successful  in  increasing  the  flow  of 
water  from  the  well. 
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World  War  Memorials 

In  France  a  law  requires  that  no 
memorials  of  the  great  war  shall  be 
erected  until  ten  years  shall  have  ex- 
pired. This  law  will  enable  France  to 
recover  and  to  strengthen  its  economic 
condition  before  engaging  in  the  build- 
ing of  memorials. 

In  the  United  States,  memorials  are 
gaining  headway  daily.  Monuments, 
memorial  halls  or  buildings,  and  other 
structures  are  being  built  or  planned. 
Memorial  parks  are  being  given  favor- 
able consideration.  Madison,  Wis.,  Is 
completing  plans  for  such  a  park. 

While  sizeable  cities  and  towns  are 
building  memorial  parks,  the  small 
town  and  village  will  find  this  plan  one 
of  the  most  feasible.  The  small  towns 
usually  lack  parks.  In  the  park  the 
trees  may  bear  tablets  bearing  the 
In  the  spring  the  sections  are  |  names  of  the  honored  dead. 


EVERY  farm  home  and 
I  every  feed  lot  should 
have  a  "sun  trap"— a  wind- 
break of  Everyreena  which  keepa 
out  chillinf  wind*  yet.Ieta  In  the 
warmaunUsfat.  Such  aoatrapa 
aave  fuel  and  eaTO  feed. 

For  windbrcaka.  hed««a  and 
ornamental  plantinff,  nae  Bar* 
riaons'  Evergreena.  September 
la  the  ideal  Uma  to  plant  thaoa. 
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Trapping  on  the  Old  Farm 

AKIHUR  II.   HOWELL. 

As  the  season  of  the  year  is  here  for 
trapping  most  fur-bearing  animals,  per- 
haps a  few  ideas  from  one  who  has  fol- 
lowed trapping  may  be  of  interest,  as 
well  a»  some  value  to  our  readers.     I 
am  not  going  to  undertake  to  give  any 
new  ideas  or  information  to  those  who 
are  already  expert  trappers.     This  is 
Intended  for  the  benefit  of  farm  boys 
and  young  men  just  starting  into  the 
trapping  business,  as  most  boys  and 
young  men  like  to  do  trapping  In  late 
fall  and  early  winter,  merely  to  pass 
away  the  time  and   for  the  sport  at- 
tached to  it,  if  not  for  the  profit,  as  fur 
brings  in  quite  a  good  bunch  of  spend- 
ing change.     For  the  past  few  years 
there  has  been  good  money  made  in 
trapping,    as   prices    for   all   kinds  of 
pelts  have  been  exceedingly  high.  They 
will   no   doubt   be   considerably   lower 
this  winter,  but  at  that  you  will  be  paid 
for  the  time  spent 

The  first  of  November  Is  soon  enough 
to  begin  trapping,  and  one  shtuld  quit 
about  March  10th  at  the  latest.     The 
pelts  are  best  in  January,  February; 
also  the  last  half  of  December.     The 
most     valuable     fur-bearing     animals 
found  in  this  part  of  the  country  are 
the   fox,  skunk,   mink,   raccoon,  opos- 
sum  and  muskrat.       Mink  are  found 
along  streams,  where  they  search  for 
crawfish,  minnows,  frogs  and  birds  for 
their  food.     He  is  a  sharp  rascal  and 
usually  very  hard  to  capture.    The  trap 
must  be  a  good  No.  1^^  or  No.  2  and 
tied  so  he  can't  possibly  get  away  with 
It.     Dens  along  creek  banks  and  run- 
way are  good  places  to  set.    Cover  the 
trap  lightly  with  leaves.    Be  very  care- 
ful not  to  put  on  too  coarse  trash,  nor 
too  much,  but  just  enough  to  hide  the 
trap  well,  as  too  much  on  the  trap  will 
interfere  with  its  action. 

Muskrats  are  very  numerous  in  some 
places  along  creeks  and  ponds,  and  I 
think  are  among  the  easiest  animals  to 
cat<  h.  They  always  have  good,  slick 
paths  leading  from  their  dens  and  you 
have  plenty  of  good  places  to  make  the 
set.  I  find  it  best  to  set  the  trap  just 
under  the  water  where  he  comes  out, 
80  when  he  is  caught  he  will  nearly 
always  drown  himself. 

The  raccoon  and  opossum  are  caught 
along  our  bluffs  and  in  hollow  trees, 
and  if  you  use  good  judgment  they  are 
very  easily  caught. 

The  fox  is  our  hardest  animal  to 
catch  and  when  one  does  catch  a  fox 
he  should  be  a  proud  trapper.  Old  trap- 
pers  know   a   fox   will   nearly   always 


best  to  use  leather  gloves  all  the  time 
when  trapping  foxes. 

The  skunk  is  very  easily  caught,  as 
he  goes  into  anything  in  search  of  food. 
You  can  catch  them  in  dens  and  paths 
most  anywhere.  In  making  a  den  set, 
place  the  trap  just  inside  the  den  and 
cover  lightly  with  leaves  or  dry  grass, 
and  if  Mr.  Skunk  comes  along,  nine 
times  out  of  ten  he  is  caught.  I  use  an 
animal  bait  for  all  the  various  kinds 
of  animals.  It  can  be  bought  at  the 
various  fur  houses.  Take  good  care  of 
skins  and  stretch  them  natural  size 
and  keep  files  away  from  them.  Keep 
in  a  cool,  dark  place  and  you  will  be 
repaid  for  your  labor.        Tennessee. 


Bad  Habits  of  the  Hen 

(Concluded  from  page  326) 

fowls.  The  writer  has  had  a  number 
of  experiences  in  feeding  raw  beef  to 
young  chicks  and  has  found  that  un- 
lesss  it  is  used  in  moderation,  canni- 
balism will  result.  Once  a  week  is 
often  enough  to  feed  raw  beef,  and 
even   then   it  should   be  mixed   with 

mash. 

Toe  pecking,  as  Its  name  Implies,  con- 
sists in  the  chicks  picking  at  each  oth- 
ers toes,  in  time  bringing  blood.  This 
habit  is  peculiar  to  small  chicks. 
Punching  the  web  of  the  chick's  foot 
in  marking  the  chicks  after  they  are 
over  a  week  old,  bringing  blood,  which 
attracts  the  chick's  attention,  Is  a  fre- 
quent cause. 

done  when  the  chicks  are  a  day  old,  so 
that  It  will  be  healed  by  the  time  the 
chicks  begin   to  notice  things.       The 
young    chicks    will    not    notice    such 
things  during  the  first  week,  and  be- 
sides, when  the  punching  of  the  web 
of  the  foot  is  done  early,  practically  no 
blood  results.  The  marking,  when  done 
at  one  day  old,  will  never  disappear. 
Cutting   off  the  end   of  one   or  more 
toenails,  another  form  of  marking,  will 
also  often  cause  cannibalism.    This  is 
a  crude*  and  cruel  method  that  should 
not  be  practiced. 

Many  claim  that  toe  pecking,  feather 
pulling  and  cannibalism  are  due  to  a 
lack  of  meat  food  in  the  ration.  The 
writer's  experience  has  been  that  the 
opposite  Is  usually  the  case.    However, 


square  yards  of  surface  and  had  filled 
In  3,500,000  cubic  yards  of  trenches  and 
shell  craters,  rendering  the  land  ready 
for  the  plow  in  time  to  sow  the  1920 

crops. 

In  the  entire  Department  of  the 
Aisne  23,000,000  square  yards  of  sur- 
face have  now  been  cleared  9t  barbed 
wire,  and  17,000,000  cubic  yards  of 
trenches  and  shell  holes  have  been  filled 

to  date. 

The  termination  of  hostilities  found 
over  a  hundred  thousand  tons  of  non- 
exploded  projectiles  buried  in  the  soil 
about  Soissons,  a  constant  menace  to 
the  farmers.  To  gather  these  up,  trans- 
port them  to  specially  prepared  "ex- 
ploding grounds,"  bury  them  under 
three  yards  of  packed  earth  and  ex- 
plode them  by  electric  contact,  was  a 
formidable  task.  Artillery  specialists 
were  put  In  charge  of  the  work  and 
after  fifteen  months  of  dogged  search- 
ing for  buried  shells  65,229  tons  had 
been  unearthed  and  exploded.  Today 
the  work  is  more  than  three-fourths 
completed,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year 
It  Is  believed  that  not  a  shell  will  be 
left   In   the   fields   of   Soissons.     Over 


relief  pro* 
260,000,000 


volved   in  this  Red   Cross 
gram,  toUlled  more  than 

francs. 

Although  the  need  for  the  assistance 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  has  now 
practically  disappeared,  a  wide  field  of 
activity  among  the  school  children  of 
the  devastated  zone  still  remains,  and 
in  this  field  the  Junior  Red  Cross  of 
America  Is  extending  its  operations. 
Its  efforts  will  center  upon  providing 
schooling  for  the  children  there  until 
the  school  system  of  the  region  has 
been  reorganized  and  the  destroyed 
school  houses  rebuilt  or  replaced  tem- 
porarily with  barracks. 


Meat  Scrap  for  Egg  Production 

That  rations  for  laying  hens  should 
contain  approximately  12  per  cent,  of 
meat  scrap  for  efficient  egg  production 
is  brought  out  by  tests  at  the  Ohio  Ex- 
periment Station. 

This  amount  of  meat  scrap  has  de- 
creased the  cost  of  feed  more  than  20 
per  cent,  and  increased  the  egg  pro- 
duction more  than  50  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  a  ration  containing  only  2 

This 


t^^».   .«    .-V.   —   .per   cent,   of   meat   scrap.     This   was 

100,000  acres  of  the  150,000  comprised    true  of  both  the  heavy  and  light  breeds 


in  the  "Soissons  area"  are  now  entire- 
ly free  of  this  menace. 

No  sooner  has  the  Service  of  Public 
Works  prepared  a  region  for  the  re- 
sumption of  farming  than  a  new  gov- 


of  poultry. 

A  ration  In  which  the  grain  mixture 
was  made  up  of  three  parts  com,  one 
part  wheat  and  the  dry  mash  mixture 
of  two  parts,  by  weight,  ground  com, 


emment  reconstruction  agent  steps  in    one   part   bran    and    two    part*    meat 


ilck's  attention,  18  a  ire-    eminent  icv,uub.iuv.v.v».  -^.--v  «..^-  --„„„   j,„.v    ^.^    ^^     '  ,  „Z\Z 
This  punching  should  be    to  hasten  the  economic  regeneration  of    scrap,   has    proven    satisfactory. 


the  devastated  zone.    This  new  agent 
is  known  as  the  Motorculture  Service. 
The  Motorculture  Service  agents  in 
the  Department  of  the  Aisne  establish- 
ed last  spring  in  the  Soissons  district 
alone  twenty-five  "farm  parks,"  operat- 
ing 50  steam  tractors,  35  5-share  steam 
plows   and    25    harrows.     Of    85   such 
"farm  parks"  to  be  established  through- 
out the   province,   75    are   already    In 
operation.     Their  agricultural  special- 
ists, operating  modern  tabor-saving  ma- 
chinery of  American  type,  plowed  and 
harrowed  for  the  spring  planting  sear 
son    50,000    acres    of    reclaimed    land, 
which  was  turned  over,  ready  for  sow- 
ing, to  the  owners  of  the  ground. 

In  order  to  assure  an  abundant  crop 

the  French  Government  placed  at  the 

we    must    remember    that    the    prime    disposal   of  the   returned   owners  this 

cause   is   Idleness    for   idle   chicks   or    year,  on  credit,  at  a  purely  nominal 


The 
fowls  consumed  twice  as  much  grain 
as  mash. 


May  Restore  Chestnut  Orchards 
Chestnut  orchards  which  have  been 
practically  annihilated  by  a  blight  of 
Japanese  origin,  may  be  restored 
through  efforts  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment  of  Agriculture.  Ten  years' 
experimentation  has  shown  that  It  Is 
possible  to  cross  the  chinquapin,  a 
dwarf  chestnut,  with  the  Japanese 
chestnut,  which  is  blight  resist- 
ant,  and  that  the  hybrid  trees  thus  pro. 
duced  are  quite  resistant  to  the  disease 
and  yield  nuts  of  good  fiavor  and 
quality. 


hens  will  be  the  ones  to  find  time  for 
experiments  leading  to  the  bad  habits 
discussed.  Pennsylvania, 


Turning  Shells  Into  Crops 

Along  the  famous  Chimin  des  Dames, 
France,  the  damage  to  the  soil  from  the 


p«.B   n«uw    » ^«...    bursting    of    high    explosives    was    so 

show  marked  interest  In  anything  that    great  that  it  now  costs  the  French  Gov- 
looks  like  the  remains  of  an  old  camp    emment   from  15,000  to  20,000  francs 


flre.     Usually,  too,  he  will  dig  around 
in  the  ashes  to  see  if  there  is  anything 
for  him  to  eat,  therefore  when  out  trap- 
ping foxes  it  is  a  good  plan  to  make 
beds      of      ashes.        On      these      beds 
place  small  pieces  of  scrap  meat,  being 
careful   not    to    touch    the   meat   with 
bare  hands,  for  the  fox  is  scared  at 
anything  that  has  human  scent  on  it. 
Bait  the  ashes  several  times  and  allow 
the  fox  to  visit  it  unharmed.    Then  set 
your   trap,   carefully   covering  It  with 
loose  ashes.     Then  burn  a  little  grass 
over  the  trap  to  make  the  place  look 
natural.    Be  sure  to  have  a  good  trap 
and  tie  it  to  something  that  will  give, 
80  he  can't  break  loose  and  get  away. 
Then  put  bait  on  ashes  for  him.    It  Is 


per  acre  to  restore  land  which  before 
the  war  was  worth  about  2000  francs. 
Yet  France  is  steadily  going  about  the 
work  of  reclaiming  the  highly-explos- 
ive soil  of  her  devastated  area. 

In  a  given  area  about  Soissons,  taken 
as  a  typical  example,  150.000  acres  of 
farm  land,  pitted  from  end  to  end  with 
shell  craters,  sown  thick  with  shell 
fragments  and  unexploded  projectiles, 
traversed  and  retraversed  with  a  laby- 
rinthine mass  of  trenches  and  woven 
oven  with  an  inextricable  meeh  of  wire 
entanglements,  awaited  reclamation  In 
November,  1918.  By  March  30th,  1920, 
the  French  Service  of  Public  Works, 
assisted  by  the  natives  of  the  region, 
had  cleared  of  barbed  wire.  4.000,000 


price,  over  a  million  pounds  of  seed 
grain  and  500  tons  of  fertilizer.  This 
past  summer,  in  the  Aisne  Department,  I 
where  war's  hand  fell  most  heavily, 
320,000  acres  of  farm  land  out  of  900,- 
000  under  cultivation,  waved  under  the 
ripening  stalks  of  yellow  grain. 

One  of  France's  greatest  allies  In  her 
peace-time  labor  of  reconstruction  has 
been  the  American  Red  Cross.  During 
the  last  twenty  painful  months  of  re- 
construction it  has  brought  help  to  the 
inhabitants  of  more  than  4000  ruined 
towns  and  villages.  Relief  supply  ware- 
houses were  established  at  Verdun, 
Mezieres,  Chalons,  Rheims,  L.aon.  Lille 
and  Amelns.  Branch  supply  depots 
were  scattered  through  the  war  zone  at 
smaller  centers  of  population  and  re- 
lief and  medical  personnel  mshed  to 
the  scene. 

In  addition  to  hundreds  of  tons  of 
commodities  consigned  direct  from 
America,  or  purchased  In  the  open  mar- 
ket in  France,  ten  million  dollars' 
worth  of  American  Army  stocks  were 
made  available  for  distribution  to  the 
needy.     In    all,   the   expenditures   In- 
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FOR  SALE 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Hay  and  all  farm  products  wanted.  Daily  demand  at 
good  niBDV  A  PDfl  32^  '^^  Front  Street. 
prices.    VlDDa  A  DIlUi)   PlUladelpIila.  laC  IM* 

All    varietlM   of    Kot\:  Red*. 

Wyandottra,     IflnorcM.    Ham. 
hurKfl.  Anconai".  Orplngtoni.  I^ngBhana.  Brahma*. 
I>eghornB.Andaluala«.  turkeya.  ducka.feaa«.g«ine 
Prices  low.  Balpli  H.  Baby,  IsmmdmmwtUm, 

Silver  Spaigled  Inbirgs  HrSS^'n^t 

months  old.  fl  each;  «  months  old.  |4  each:  cocks,  M 
c«ch.    Pbrlbt  W    Lawtom,  R.  1,  Tladacbton,  Pa. 

Want  to  Ntar  from  Party  Havinf  Farm  For  tal« 

Give  particular* and  lowMt  price.  JOHN  J.  BLACK^ 
118th  Ntrcet,  Cblpp«wa  Fatl*.  Wlsconain. 
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Underdraining  and  Subsoiling 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 
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Topic  No.  1305,  Die.  15.— Co-operative 
marketing:  What  has  been  accomplished 
in  your  section  recently  In  co-operative 
marketing,  In  either  a  large  or  small  way? 
This  is  a  much  discussed  subject  and  we 
wont  to  hear  of  the  successes  and  failures 
In  big  and  little  experiments  along  this 
line,  that  we  may  profit  by,  and  make 
progress  from  the  experiences  of  one 
another. 

Topic  No.  1306,  Jan.  1.— What  Is  the  most 
important  thing  you  learned  about  farm- 
ing this  past  year  and  how  are  you  going 
to  "do  it  differently"  in  1021?  We  all 
make  mlstkes  or  guess  wrong  once  in  a 
while,  but  It's  the  wise  mau  who  profits 
from  his  experience. 


The  bit  of  tile  work  that  gave  me  the 
most  satisfaction,  and  of  which  I  am 
proudest,  was  done  in  a  piece  of  road 
that  never  omitted  an  opportunity  of 
being  a  mudhole.  We  dug  a  30-inch 
drain  and  filled  with  creek  gravel  on 
top  of  the  3-inch  tiles,  and  that  has 
been  the  driest  part  of  the  road  for  15 
years. 

We  dynamited  holes  for  about  300 
apple  trees,  but  have  not  determined 
whether  it  was  of  much  advantage,  as 
we  had  no  checks  for  comparison. 


W.  H.  B.,  Flora  Dale,  Pa.— My  first 
experience    in    underdraining   was    in 
the  slough  lands  in  Illinois  in  the  late 
sixtiee.     It  was  the  work  of  a  simple 
machine  called  a  mole  ditcher,  which 
consisted  of  a  long  beam  through  which 
passed  a  steel   coulter  with  a  round 
point.     The   depth   was   regulated    by 
levers  on  the  beam.     A  ball  a   little 
larger  than  the  point  was  linked  to  it, 
and  impacted  the  soil,  and  a  spud  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  ball  made  a  little 
cut  in  the  bottom  of  the  drain.    These 
drains  were  effective  for  years,  but  the 
crawfish  made  frequent  repair  neces- 
sary.   In  the  eighties,  In  Iowa,  the  ma- 
chine tile  layers  began  to  take  the  place 
of  the  spade  in  ditching.     In  neither 
of  these  states  did  we  need  to  use  a 
pick,  as  there  were  no  rocks.    The  tile 
ditchers,  of  which  the  "Swamp  Angel" 
and  "Monarch"  are  examples,  opened 
the  ditch,  laid  the  tiles  and  closed  the 
ditch,  all  at  one  operation. 

Ponds,  and  in  places  where  no  bank 
afforded  an  outlet,  a  hole  waa  bored 
down  to  the  quicksand  which  underlies 
the  prairies,  and  these  were  used  as 
outlets.    These  low  lands,  there  as  here, 
were  of  the  finest,  and  as  the  soil  was 
deep,  a  drain  drew  a  long  way.     Mil- 
lions of  acres  of  slough  lands,  through 
drainage,  now  help  to  feed  the  world. 
Coming  back  to  the  East  in  the  eigh- 
ties, one  of  the  first  problems  that  came 
up  was  the  treatment  of  a  wet  meadow. 
With  a  spade  and  pick  we  opened  up  a 
ditch  about   100  rods  long,  beginning 
above  the  buildings  and  running  down 
the  meadow  to  a  brook.       Eventually 
many  laterals  and  branches  were  con- 
nected with  this,  tapping  a  wet  weather 
spring  here,   another   there,   a  branch 
through  the  garden,  another  to  the  base- 
ment, connecting  with  the  tank  in  the 
milk   room,   another   running  through 
the  back  stabling  to  the  Ice  house,  and 
80  on.    This  work  was  done,  off  and  on, 
and  no  estimate  of  cost  can  be  made. 
We  now  thought  we  were  through,  but 
when  one;  begins  to  ditch  there  seems 
to  be  no  end  to  it.    So,  late  in  the  fall 
of   1913,   finding  an  orchard  that  was 
Just  coming  into  bearing  complaining 
of  wet  feet,  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but   to   drain    it.     With    a   "Cyclone" 
ditcher  we  ran  out  something  over  a 
mile  of  ditch  in  about  12  hours,  using 
three   horses  abreast  on  each  side  of 
the  ditch.     It  worked  as  a  great  plow, 
throwing  the  earth  to  each  side,  and 
taking  a  number  of  trips  to  each  run 
of  ditch.    We  put  a  ditch  between  each 
row  of  trees.  We  had  been  assured  that 
the   apple   roots    would    not   close   the 
drains,  as  elderberry  and  locust  do.  The 
soil  is  red  clay,  and  there  was  picking 
to  do.    The  tiles,  3-Inch  for  all  but  the 
main,  cost  $14  a  thousand  at  the  kilns. 
Before   the   tiles   were   all   placed   wet 
weather  set  in  and  winter  came,  and 
the  finish  in  the  spring  was  a  nasty, 
rubber-boot  Job.     We  never  had  a  tile 
close,  because  we  did  not  put  tar  paper 
over  the  Joints,  as  many  still  do.  When 
we  put  in   our  first  tiles  in  red  clay, 
some  tiles  had  been  secured  in   place 
by  tramping  some  earth  on  them,  and 
a  shower  coming,  the  water  laid  in  the 
ditch  for  days.    So  we  have  learned  two 
important    lessons — put    surface,    not 
subsoil,  in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  and 
plow  the  ditches  shut  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble after  opening. 


W.  B.,  Carbondale,  W.  Va.  —  The 
subject  of  underdrainage  has  always 
been  an  Important  one  with  me.  Years 
ago,  before  this  method  had  begun  to 
be  practiced  in  our  part  of  the  country, 
I  reclaimed  a  bit  of  swampy  land  by 
tile  drainage,  making  it  a  valuable  as- 
set to  my  farming  business.  This  bit  of 
land  adjoined  my  place  and  I  purchas- 
ed it  for  one  dollar  per  acre.  I  cleared 
the  brush  from  it  and  ran  a  tile  ditch 
through  the  center  to  a  creek,  at  the 
expense,  counting  the  lateral  ditches,  of 
115  per  acre.  (The  largest  expense 
those  days  was  the  tiling.)  Today  this 
land  is  worth  fSOO  an  acre. 

I  have  had  some  experience  in  dyna- 
miting the  subsoil.  It  is  a  fine  thing 
where  the  subsoil  is  stubborn.  I  had 
a  bit  of  land  that  could  be  plowed  to  a 
depth  of  only  8  inches.  It  was  not 
much  account  for  anything,  as  crops 
burned  out  in  dry  weather.  I  went 
over  this  piece  of  land,  putting  a  stick 
of  40  per  cent,  dynamite  in  the  ground 
to  a  depth  of  18  inches,  and  every  8 
feet  each  way.  Result:  This  land  now 
produces  fine  crops  and  is  very  drought 
resisting. 


chased  a  subsoiling  plow,   brought  it 
home  and  put  it  in  a  field  of  12  acres 
behind  a  breaking  plow.    We  were  then 
plowing  for  com  early  in  spring.  Find- 
ing the  subsoil  plow  dlfi^cult  to  pull  at 
a  depth  of  about  8  Inches,  the  depth  we 
desired,   we  placed   three   good   horses 
to  it  and  did  a  good  job,  subsoiling  the 
entire  field  save  a  slight  border  around 
the  outer  edge.    We  looked  In  vain  for 
results,   not  only   first   season,    which 
was  a  rather  wet  one,  but  every  season 
thereafter.    Never  being  able  to  detect 
any  difCerence  in  growing  crops  in  this 
field  on  part  subsoiled,  we  later  dug 
down  with  a  shovel,  cleaned  soli  care- 
fully away  and  examined  the  subsoil. 
Contrary  to  the  theory  advanced  those 
days,  we  found  the  subsoil  as  firmly 
united  as  ever.     In  short,  the  subsoil 
plow  proved  a  dismal  failure,  as  it  has 
done  in  other  instances  here.    We  next 
tried    deeper    plowing,    going    slightly 
deeper  each  year  until  we   reached  a 
depth  of  from  10  to  12  inches.     Min- 
gling this  subsoil  with  soil  by  degrees 
gave  us  excellent  results  and  we  gave 
up  our  plans  of  next  trying  out  dyna- 
mite, whicb  we  have  since  used  freely 
for  blasting  holes  for  fruit  trees  with 
the  same  gratifying  success.    Were  we 
to  do  any  underground  draining  today 
other  than  deeper  plowing,  we  would 
use  dynamite.    We  find  increasing  soil 
depth,  that  is,  mixing  subsoil  with  soil 
a  little  at  a  time,  has  pretty  much  the 
same  effect  as  breaking  this  hardpan 
and  is  much  cheaper. 

W.    H.    H.,    Prince   George,   Va. — 
Where  necessary,  one  of  the  first  ob 


Make  Your  Own  Sauer  Kraut 

With  plenty  of  cabbage,  and  prices 
low,  it  Is  a  good  plan  for  housewives 
to  convert  some  of  it  into  a  supply  of 
sauer  kraut  for  home  consumption,  ao- 
cording  to  Miss  Pearl  MacDonald,  pro* 
fessor  of  home  economics  extension  in 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College  School 
of  agriculture.  An  ordinary  measuring 
cup  full  of  salt  is  sufficient  to  use  in 
making  five  gallons  of  kraut,  which  is 
ordinarily  a  sufficient  supply  for  the 
average  family. 

Solid  heads  of  cabbage  should  be  cut 
fine.     Put  about  a  2-inch  layer  in  a  5- 
gallon  crock  and  sprinkle  a  little  of  the 
salt  over  it.     Take  a  wooden  potato 
stamper,  or  similar  pounder,  and  pound 
the  cabbage  until  it  is  somewhat  Juicy. 
Add  successive  layers  of  cabbage  with 
sprinklings  of  salt  and  pound  until  the 
crock  is  filled  to  within  two  or  three 
Inches  of  the  top.    Put  a  plate  over  the 
top,  weight  it  down  with  a  clean  stone, 
cover  with  a  cloth  to  keep  out  the  dust 
and  set  in  warm  place  until  it  ferments. 
The    fermentation    will    take    several 
days.    When  fermentation  is  complete 
put  a  piece  of  cheesecloth,  slightly  larg- 
er than  the  surface  of  the  cabbage,  di- 
rectly over  the  top  of  the  kraut,  and 
replace   the   plate   and   stone.     There 
Jects  to  be  considered  in  the  way  of    s^^o^ld  be  enough  liquid  to  cover  the 
improving   and    maintaining   soil    fer-    plate.     If  a  scum  appears  it  does  not 
tility  is  proper  drainage,  as  it  is  im-    mean  that  the  liquid  should  be  discard- 
possible   for   us   to   grow   the   regular    ^^     when  removing  kraut,  turn  back 

{rber.'„d"ch^a'pr,f*S.ifhois  orun-    the  cloth  and  prevent  the  ,c«m  from 


Mrs.  £.  M.  A.,  Ashyille,  N.  Y. — 
When   I  took  possession   of  my  little 
home    my    garden    was    a    hopelessly 
weedy  wildei:ness,  one  corner  of  which 
was  so  swampy  it  wouldn't  even  raise 
thrifty  thistles.    I  had  two  lines  of  tile 
run  lengthwise  across  it  and  over  the 
weediest  spot  I  set  an  asparagus  bed, 
because  I  knew  I  could  salt  that  heavi- 
ly  enough   to   kill   the   weeds,   and    I 
didn't  know  of  any  other  way  to  dis- 
pose of  such  a  varied  collection.    Next 
to    the    asparagus    I    set    everbearing 
strawberries,    but    the    first    season    it 
rained  all  summer  and  one  spot  proved 
still  swampy.    I  had  a  tile  lateral  add- 
ed and  had  no  further  trouble.     Over 
one  row  of  tile  we  raised  pop  corn  7 
feet  high  and  almost  overloaded  with 
ears,  though  that  spot  had  refused  to 
raise  anything  but  weeds  before.    That 
was  six  years  ago,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
an    unlimited    amount    of   cultivation, 
hoeing  and   weeding,   I   have   raised   a 
number  of  crops  of  vegetables  on  that 
garden  since;   some  years  I  have  had 
prize  weeds,  too.    This  fall  I  am  teach- 
ing, and  the  garden   receives  no  care 
whatever,  but  if  I  ever  want  to  raise 
"truck"  again   I   have  a  well  drained 
location,  though  I  think  I   shall  have 
It  seeded  for  the  present;  a  rest  won't 
hurt   It,   and   the   tiles   will   be  highly 
beneficial  to  the  seeding. 


derdrainage  I  know  of,  for  short,  low, 
wet  spots,  is  accomplished  by  what  we 
call  "blind  ditching."  First  cut  the 
ditch  directly  through  the  center  of  the 
wet  spot  about  3%  feet  deep  and  about 
2  feet  wide,  then  fill  in  a  little  over 
half  way  with  poles  or  small  logs  and 
then  lay  on  top  of  poles  a  wide  board 
and  fill  in  with  earth  level  and  solidly. 
Such  a  ditch  will  draw  the  standing 
water  from  the  wet  spot  every  time  a 
heavy  rain  comes,  thus  keeping  the 
land  in  good  tillage  shape  at  all  times. 
Again,  by  this  method  no  land  will  be 
wasted,  as  you  can  cultivate  right  over 
the  ditch.  I  have  had  such  ditches  last 
four  to  eight  years,  giving  good  results. 
While,  of  course,  tile  drainage  is  best 
where  one  has  considerable  wet  land, 
yet  I  am  simply  stating  the  above  eco- 
nomical method  for  those  having  small 
wet  places  to  contend  with,  as  I  know 
this  to  be  practical. 


coming  in  contact  with  the  kraut.    Al- 
ways keep  the  plate  and  stone  on. 


C.  C.  C,  Jr.,  Penn  Laird,  Va. — Our 
soil  is  mostly  of  a  gravelly  nature,  un- 
derlaid with  a  stiff  subsoil.  In  plan- 
ting fruit  trees  many  yeJirs  ago  we  did 
some  experimenting  with  dynamite  by 
blasting  the  holes.  In  a  few  years  a 
marked  difference  could  easily  be  de- 
tected in  our  trees  In  favor  of  those 
set  in  blasted  holes.  We  were  now  pretty 
well  convinced  that  our  stiff  clay  sul)- 
soll  was  making  us  no  little  trouble  all 
over  the  farm  In  various  crops  and  de- 
cided to  do  some  experimenting  in  an 
effort  to  break  up  this  hardpan  or  sub- 
soil. About  this  time  a  great  deal  was 
being  said  about  the  value  of  the  sub- 
soil plow  as  a  cheap  and  economical 
means  of  breaking  up  stubborn  sub- 
soil.    We  fell  for  the  theory  and  pur- 


It  is  time  that  we  begin  to  take  the 
back  track.  Instead  of  destroying  our 
forests  we  must  restore  them.  Fortun- 
ately nature  will  help  generously  if 
given  a  fair  chance. 

Whatever  else  the  winter  may  kill, 
the  insect  pest  will  emerge  next  spring 
serenely  smiling  with  all  the  old-time 
pep.  Cleaning  up  the  garden  of  old 
vines  and  weeds  discourages  him. 

Store  squash  and  pumpkins  in  a  dry, 
warm  place  not  far  from  the  furnace 
in  the  cellar  or  near  the  chimney  in 
the  attic. 


ands^fHa^yHouseinvcf 


are  helping  their  husbands  to  prosper— are  glad 
they  encouraged  them  to  go  where  they  could  make  a  home  of  their 
own  — save    paying  rent    and  reduce   cost  of  living— where  they 
could  reach  prosperitjr  and  independence  by  buying  on  easy  tonne. 


Fertile  Land  at  $15  to  $30  an  Acre 

—  land  similar  to  that  which  throush  many  years  has  yioMod  from  10 
to  4S  buohols  of  wheat  to  the  aero.  Hundreds  of  farmers  in  Western 


Canada  have  raised  crops  in  a  single  season  worth  more  than  the  whole 
cost  of  their  land.  With  such  crops  come  prosperity,  independence,  good 
homes,  and  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  which  make  for  happy  livins. 

Farm  Gardens— Poultry— Dairying 

•re  sources  of  income  second  only  to  grain  growing  and  stock  raising. 
Good  climate,  good  neighbors,  churches,  — 
•chools,  rural  telephone,  etc.,  give  you  the 
opportunities  of  a  new  land  with  the  con- 
veniences of  old.settled  districts. 

For  niiMtrat«d1itermture.  mapt,  dMcriptkm  of 
farm  opportaiiities  in  Manitoba.  Saakatcbcwan, 
and  AlMita,  redoe«d  railway  rates,  etc.,  write 
Department  o(  Immigrstioo,  OtUwa,  CSB..  or 

F.  A.  HARRISON 

200  No.  2nd  St.,  Harrisburg ,  Pa. 
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Xkk  is  lh«  farm  woai«»'«  •wn  dapartment — for  tb«m  and  iy  tliem.   It  U  d«Tet«d  J>»  th« 
flf  topics  of  •Torydar  intorost  to  tko  women  o*  tke  farm  (amily.     TKe  Praettcal  Farmor 
UMloxpact*— you  not  only  to  write   your  ozporioace*  on  tke  topic*  under  ducuaaioB   but  •»»  ^ 
nropoM  topics  for  hiture  discuMions.   The  best  letter  published  keroia  each  »f^ ''"^•"•^•^ 
•  prize  of  odo  dollar,  aod  for  each  other  letter  published  we  wiU  pay  fifty  centfc     AddroM 
WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT,  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


DErHMBEH  15. — Several  years  apo  at  this 
season  we  discussed  Christmas  caudles 
nnd  goodies,  but  sugar  wasn't  such  u  lux- 
ury then  as  it  is  now.  Let's  discuss  thorn 
again,  but  with  a  view  to  economy,  with 
as  little  loss  of  "joy"  as  possible,  under 
present  conditions.  Give  recipes  fully 
but  concisely. 

Jan  u ART  1. — What  "get-together,"  commun- 
ity welfare  or  social  events  are  going  on 
in  your  neighborhood  this  winter — es- 
pecially those  which  you  think  other  sec- 


tions could  take  up  to  ndvantage?  Social 
recreation  of  the  right  ki:5d,  with  perhaps 
a  little  "mental  Improvement"  thrown  In. 
is  a  mighty  Important  thing.  If  there  are 
no  socials,  entertainments,  fairs,  baxaars, 
plnvs,  lectures,  concerts,  etc.,  planned, 
what  do  you  think  would  do  your  com- 
munity  the  most  good? 

G«f  >ouT  contrihntion  in  mmrly.  If  it  d—  nmt 
rmaeh  m*  at  tmmat  iS  dmy  ktfmrm  tKtt  dmtm  of 
fssaa,  it  will  4«  fpo  /«e«. 


Revive  the  Old-time  Thanksgiving 


Mrs.  O.  J.,  Bio,  La.— Thanksgiving 
Is  strictly  American.     Its  object,  "lest 
we  forget."    Therefore  the  day  is  not 
perfect  if  the  feast  be  made  from  the 
modern  dishes,  or  served  in  the  fashion 
of   any    other   country    but   our   own. 
Ribbons,  laces  and  hot-house  plants  are 
all   out   of  order.     Use  ears  of  corn, 
heads  of  grain,  berries,  autumn  leaves 
and   ferns   for   decorations.     Fruit  ar- 
ranged in  an  Indian  basket  or  half  of  a 
pumpkin,   makes  a  nice   center  piece. 
Turkey  is  not  a  necessity;   a  fat  hen, 
tender  rabbit,  baked  ham  or  sparerib  is 
less  expensive  and  fully  as  appropriate. 
Last  year  we  had  a  Thanksgiving  festi- 
val at  our  church.    In  honor  of  the  oc- 
casion all  the  old  china,  antique  silver 
and    curious    bits    of    pewter,    rich    in 
reminiscences  of  the   past,   were  per- 
mitted to  do  duty.    Dinner  was  spread 
on  the  plain  boards,  lighted  with  can- 
dles, aad  consisted  of  such  viands  as 
our    Puritan    foremothers    could    have 
served.     A   kid   was   barbecued;    roast 
turkey,    ham,     rabbit,    chicken,    corn 
bread,  hominy,  baked  squash,  potatoes, 
onions,  celery,  cheese,  cider,  pumpkin, 
apple  and  sweet  potato  pie,  pickles  and 
fruits  were  brought  in  baskets.     Each 
Invalid,  aged  and  shut-in  person  of  the 
community  was  sent  a  dainty  dinner 
on  a  tray,  with  a  Thanksgiving  card, 
by  a  boy    dressed  as  an   Indian,  who 
presented'  it    with    a    genial    "How." 
After  dinner  the  young  folks  repaired 
to  a  nearby  barn,  also  dressed  for  the 
occasion,    and    spent    the    evening    in 
merrymaking.       The   majority   of  the 
youngsters    were    dressed    as    Indians 
and   Puritans,  which  added  charm  to 
the  occasion. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  B.,  Coudersport,  Pa.— No 
American  Thanksgiving  Day  is  ever 
complete  without  the  presence  of  chil- 
dren. The  having  them  In  the  kitchen 
begging  for  just  a  taste  and  exclaim- 
ing over  the  size  of  the  loaf  cakes  and 
number  of  pies  gets  one's  heart  tuned 
to  the  spirit  of  thankfulness  as  nothing 
else  can  do.  Those  people  who  can  in- 
vite the  members  of  their  family  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generation  have  no 
trouble  in  finding  the  true  harvest 
home  feeling.  Praise  God  from  whom 
all  blessings  flow. 

But  there  are  many  homes  In  our 
land  today  which  have  been  darkened 
by  war  and  pestilence.  Those  who  look 
in  vain  for  loved  ones  will  probably 
find  more  happiness  away  from  the 
darkened  fireside. 

In  a  certain  rural  district  the  plan 
has  been  tried  of  having  a  neighbor- 
hood Thanksgiving,  much  after  the  cus- 
tom of  its  founders.  A  central  loca- 
tion is  selected  for  the  occasion.  No  in- 
vitations are  issued.  The  people  came 
or  stayed  away,  as  circumstances  per- 
mittted.  but  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  house  was  always  crowded  with 
those  who  wanted  to  meet  their  friends 
in  this  way.  Everyone  contributed  to 
the  dinner  and  helped  to  get  It  ready 
for  the  table.' 

A  harvest  home  dinner  was  planned 
to  take  place  at  our  house  one  year.  A 
large  fat  gobbler  turkey  was  to  furnish 
the  principal  dish.  Two  days  before 
the  feast  he  strayed  from  the  premises 
and   no  amount   of   calling  or   search 


around  the  barnyard  gave  any  clue  to 
his  whereabouts.     An  all  day  search 
finally    located    him    in    a    piece    of 
swampy  woods  only  a  short  distance 
from  the  house.     He  never  wandered 
more,  but  graced  a  bountifully  laden 
table,  where  the  story  of  his  psychical 
premonition  raised  a  laugh  at  his  ex- 
pense.   Poor  turkey.  Perhaps  the  artis- 
tic   setting   of    the    dishes    of    golden 
squash,  cranberry  jelly,  riced  potatoes 
and  creamed  onions  partly  repaid  the 
sacrifice.     Pumpkin,  apple  and   mince 
pies  followed  as  second  course,  with  ice 
cream   at   the   last.     The   rooms  were 
decorated  with  tall  stalks  of  ripened 
corn,  evergreen  branches  and  autumn 
leaves.    Dishes  of  bright  colored  apples  j 
and  popped  corn  were  distributed  on  . 
small  tables  in  the  living  room.     The  ! 
day  came  to  a  close,  as  all  days  do,  and  : 
Thanksgiving  Day  was  again  a  dream 
of  the  past.  ! 


Mrs.  J.  C,  Ethridgre,  Tenn.— I  am 
not  so  old  but  what  I  remember  vivid- 
ly the  old-time  Thanksgiving  days 
spent  at  grandmother's;  for  this  day 
was  always  spent  at  her  house. 

"Over  the  hills  to  grandma's 
Now  grandmother's  cap  I  spy. 
Hurrah,  for  the  fun. 
Is  the  pudding  done? 
Hurrah,  for  the  pumpkin  pie!" 

The  bounteous  harvest  was  in  full 
evidence  in  the  glorious  dinners  she 
served.  No  stinting  in  Thanksgiving 
preparations.  A  large  turkey,  of 
course,  stuffed,  baked,  fiavored  and 
gravied  to  perfection,  pumpkin  pies 
galore,  fruit  cakes  of  various  and  num- 
erous ingredients,  a  bounteous  supply 
of  puddings,  custards,  jellies,  sauces, 
pickles  and  relishes  prepared  from  the 
season's  abundance,  and  vegetables  pre- 
pared in  delicious  ways  with  plenty  of 
milk,  butter  and  cheese. 

Children    and    grown-ups    were    all 
served  together,  and  this  is  a  pleasant 
childhood   memory;    for   we   were,   on 
some    occasions,    compelled    to    wait, 
eternally  it  seemed,  while  our  elders 
were  served  to  a  five-course  ceremoni- 
ous affair,  while  we  were  positive  we 
would  starve  before  it  ended.    If  tables 
were    not   sufficient    at    grandmother's 
our  plates  were  piled  high  and  we  were 
allowed  to  eat  away  from  the  table.    A 
hired  girl  was  necessary  at  this  time, 
so  grandmother  could  join  in  the  Jolli- 
fications   of   the   afternoon.     Children 
played  games  and  rollicked  with  grand- 
father as  their  coach  and  the  women 
folks  as  spectators.     Everyone  joined 
in  singing  and  conversation,  and  grand- 
father   always    provided    a    bounteous 
supply  of  nuts  and  apples  for  all  to  eat 
at  their  pleasure.     A  standing  invita- 
tion to  the  whole  family  of  relatives 
brought   us  together  at  least   once  a 
year  for  a  reunion  of  rejoicing.     And 
the  atmosphere  of  the  occasion.  In  an 
irresistible  and  unseen  way,  seemed  to 
compel  us  to  feel  thankful  and  to  give 
thanks  for  our  many  blessings. 

It  would  not  seem  expedient  to  use 
space  for  the  recipes  used  on  these  oc- 
casions; but  good  ones  may  be  found 
In  cook  books  and  magazines,  and  why 
I  not,     after     the     strenuous     days    of 
I  Hooverizing,  indulge  again  in  an  old- 


time  Thanksgiving  of  eatables  and  good 
cheer  in  abundance,  and  spend  a  heart- 
felt day  of  gratitude  for  what  is  ours, 
be  it  little  or  much?  And  by  partici- 
pating in  so  sumptuous  a  repast  we 
need  not  of  necessity  have  visitations 
of  "hob  goblins"  and  "man  eaters,"  etc. 
For  there  are  those  now,  as  there  were 
then,  who  would  rejoice  over  a  basket- 
full  of  good  eats  such  as  grandmother 
used  to  pack  for  the  less  fortunate  ones 
of  the  vicinity. 

Mrs.  M.  F.  S.,  Georgetown,  Del.— 
Thanksgiving  day,  with  us,  has  always 
been  a  day  which  we  thought  it  a  duty, 
as  well  as  a  pleasure,  to  observe  with 
thankful  hearts  to  the  great  Father  for 
His  innumerable  blessings  through  an- 
other year.     He  has  bountifully  sui* 
plied  us,  as  a  nation,  with  so  many 
good  things,  and  when  we  pause  to 
think  that  He  is  the  great  provider, 
ought  we  not  spend  one  day  especially 
thanking  Him  for  all  these  blessings, 
and   sharing   our   pleasures   with   our 
dear  friends?  I  remember,  over  seventy 
years  ago,  going  with  my  married  sis- 
ter to  a  big  Thanksgiving  dinner,  and 
oh,  what  a  fine  time  all  had.    Spare-rib 
baked,    oysters,    fried    cakes,    cheese, 
bread,   butter,   preserves,   pickles,   etc. 
The    turkey    and    cranberry    did    not 
seem,  in  those  days,  to  be  in  evidence 
as   in   later  years.       But   good   cheer, 
merry  hearts  and  a  happy  time  were 
ours.       And   as   the   years   have  sped 
along  we  have  observed  the  day  with 
our  near  friends.     The  reunion  of  the 
families  brightens  us  up  and  affords  us 
many  pleasant  remembrances.     It  is  so 
sweet  to  recall  the  faces  of  our  dear 
friends    who    have    met    with    us    on 
Thanksgiving  Day,  and  who  now  are 
with   the   giver   of   all   we   receive  on 
Thanksgiving  Day  and  all  the  days  one 
lives  here.     They  have  passed   to  the 
great  beyond,  while  we  are  left  to  help 
and  cheer  all  we  can.     Our  Heavenly 
Father  has  another  year  given  us  much 
to  thank  Him  for,  so  let  us  celebrate  it 
with  our  dear  friends  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, with  all  the  good  things  to  please 
the  appetite  we  can  afllord,  not  forget- 
ting to  send  cheer  to  someone  less  for- 
tunate.    The  birthday   of  our   blessed 
Savior  and  His  resurrection  day  stand 
high  above  all  other  days  we  celebrate, 
and  Thanksgiving  Day  next,  so  good 
cheer  and  happiness  to  all  our  readers. 


our^Fashions 
and  Patterns 

Pull  directions  for  making,  aa  well  as  the 
quantity  of  material  required,  accompany 
each  pattern.  Patterns  are  perfect-fitting 
and  seam  allowing.  When  ordering  write 
your  name  and  address  In  full,  state  the 
number  and  size  of  each  pattern  you  want, 
and  send  15  cent*  for  each. 


Vrs.  E.   M.  A.,  Ashville,  N.  Y.— 
Verily,  these  are  not  days  in  which  the 
majority  of  people  are  stressing  their 
thankfulness  for  material  benefits  over- 
much;  but  a  good  many  of  us  do  feel 
especially  glad  on  the  last  Thursday  in 
November  that  we   are  no  worse  off 
than  we  are.    I  know  of  no  better  way 
of   keeping  alive  the  original    signifi- 
cance of  the  day  than  by  teaching  it 
faithfully  to  the  children  and,  as  both 
a  rural  teacher  and   a  rural  mother, 
that  is  exactly  what  I  am  trying  to  do 
at  present,  and  by  the  time  the  day  ar- 
rives this  year  I  hope  to  have  the  idea 
fairly  well  impressed  upon  my  school 
and  my  daughter.    Children  are  usual- 
ly Interested  in  historical  sketches  and 
the  excellent  blackboard  stencils  now 
on  the  market  help  very  materially  in 
fixing  essential   facts  in  their  minds. 
These,  with  a  judicious  amount  of  read- 
ing aloud  from  Interesting  and  appro- 
priate stories  should,  and  undoubtedly 
will,  go  far  toward  molding  the  right 
sentiment  and  thus  insuring  the  cor- 
rect  observation    of   the   day    in    the 
homes  these  children  will  some  time 
establish,  whether  or  not  it  Is  observed 
as  it  should  be  in  the  homes  of  today 
— ^and  sometimes  it  is. 


Miss  M.  T.  M.,  Mitchells,  Va.— 
While  we  aim  to  thank  our  Creator 
every  day  for  the  many  blessings  He 
has  bestowed  on  ns  during  the  past 
year,  we  have  always  observed  the 
great  national  Thanksgiving  holiday. 
As  It  arrives  Just  at  the  season  of  the 
year  when  the  crops  have  been  "harvest- 
ed and  home  made  ready  for  winter,  I 
aim  to  plan  ahead  for  this  day,  so  I 
can  serve  a  typical  Thanksgiving  din- 
ner and  attend  church  services  also. 
Our  dinner  does  not  seem  complete  un- 
less a  turkey  graces  our  table  on  this 
festival.     With  this  we  have  a  celery. 


8790. — ^I^adies'  and  misses'  blouse.  Ctit 
In  sizes  36  to  42  Inches  bust  measure. 

9781. — Ladies'  waist.  Cut  In  sizes  36  to 
42  Inches  bust  measure. 

9770. — Ladles'  overall  apron.  Cat  la 
sizes  3G,  40  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 

9651 Ladles'  dress.     Cut  In  sizes  36  to 

42  Inches  bust  measure. 

8813. — Ladles'  house  dress.  Cnt  In  slzee 
36  to  44  Inches  bust  measure. 

9S33. — Boys'  suit  Cut  ia  sizes  2,  4  and 
6  years. 

9T74. — Girls'  drees.  Cat  in  sizes  4  te  14 
years. 

9768. — Girls'  and  child's  coat  Cot  ia 
sizes  2  to  12  years. 

Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Owing  to  the  number  of  departments  In 
The  PRACTICA.L  Fakmrr,  we  are  unable  to 
illu8tr.it<>  as  many  patterns  as  we  would 
like ;  therefore,  we  publish  each  month  a  32- 
page  fashion  magrazlne  called  The  Fashion 
World,  which  Is  edited  new  from  cover  to 
cover  each  month,  illustrates  all  the  new 
styles  and  contains  a  serial  story,  hints  oa 
dressmaking,  etc.  This  Interesting  little 
magazine  costs  5  cents  a  copy  when  ordered 
alone,  but  we  will  send  you  a  copy  for  3 
cents  If  y«u  order  It  at  the  same  time  as 
.rou  order  a  pattern.  Send  18  cents  for 
one  oattern  and  a  copy  of  the  fashion  book, 
or  If  you  want  to  be  kept  In  touch  with  all 
the  new  styles  as  they  come  out  each  month, 
we  will  enter  your  name  for  a  one  year  sub- 
scription f9r  our  monthly  fashion  magazine 
for  35  cents.     Address 
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chestnut    or   oyster   dressing,    mashed 
potatoes,  candied  sweet  potatoes,  spin- 
ach, turnips,  sliced  tomatoes,  a  salad, 
pickles,  bread,  nuts,  coffee;  sweet  pota- 
to and   pumpkin   pie  are  our  favorite 
desserts  for  this  day.     The   pumpkin 
and  sweet  potatoes  are  put  through  a 
sieve,  seasoned  and   then  placed  in  a 
covered  dish,  the  pie  dough  is  made 
the  day  before,  also,  thus  on  Thanks- 
giving morning  we  simply  add  the  eggs 
and  milk  and  the  pies  are  made  in  a 
short  time.    On  Thanksgiving  morning 
the  turkey  is  placed  in  the  oven  to  cook 
directly  after  breakfast,  thus  we  have 
time  to  put  our  house  in  order,  set  the 
table,  etc.,  before  leaving  for  church. 
After   the   bird   is   cooked   thoroughly 
the  pies  are  made  and  the  vegetables 
are  placed  on  the  stove  to  cook.     By 
having  everything  in  place  the  day  be- 
fore, I  usually  serve  a  satisfying  meal 
and  have  time  for  other  pleasures  also. 
My   home    is  made   as   bright   and   as 
cheerful   as  possible   for  this   holiday. 
Autumn    leaves    and    chrysanthemums 
are  used  for  decorations,  and  the  pump- 
kin,  apples   and   nuts   grace  the   side- 
board.   Often  we  add  to 'the  joy  of  the 
day  by  inviting  some  friends  to  enjoy 
this  feast  with  us. 


as  wall  or  floor  coverings.  Strong 
colors  may  be  used  in  small  masses, 
such  as  may  be  found  in  flowers,  books 
or  textiles,  to  add  a  note  of  interest, 
or  to  accent  a  color  scheme. 

The  various  tones  of  brown,  tan  and 
buff,  and  also  the  grays,  have  been 
found  satisfactory  for  wall  coverings. 
They  do  not  soon  become  tiresome, 
and  they  make  the  walls  serve  their 
purpose  as  a  background  for  people, 
furniture  and  activities  that  take  place 
in  the  room. 


Mrs.  C.  S.  F.,  Louisville,  Ky. — 
Thanksgiving  Day  used  to  mean  what 
its  name  implies,  but  now  it  seems  that 
from  the  ^ay  some  people  observe  it, 
it  means  a  day  of  pleasure  seeking 
rather  than  one  of  thanksgiving.  It 
ought  not  to  be  so,  for  our  fathers  in 
sacred  and  humble  devotion  gave  to  us 
that  day  apart  from  all  others  in  the 
year,  as  the  one  specially  selected  In 
which  to  return  to  our  Heavenly  Fath- 
er heartfelt  thanks  for  His  many  bless- 
ings to  us  throughout  the  year. 

For  our  Thanksgiving  this  year  we 
shall  invite  about  half  a  dozen  rela- 
tives as  our  guests,  and  they,  together 
with  our  family,  will  sit  down  to  such 
a  dinner  as  my  time  and  strength  and 
our  means  will  admit  of.  The  turkey 
may  be  a  chicken,  the  cranberry  sauce 
may  be  made  of  apple,  but  just  the 
same  we  shall  try  to  act  and  live  so 
that  a  spirit  of  thankfulness  shall  pre- 
vail. I  shall  try  to  let  common  sense 
guide  me,  and  instead  of  treating  our 
guests  to  over-preparedness  and  utter 
exhaustion,  we  shall  make  them  wel- 
come and  show  them  true  hospitality. 
We  shall  be  thankful  that  we  are  able 
to  do  so,  and  at  the  same  time  renoer 
unto  God  thanks  for  the  mercies  of  the 
year,  and  if  our  guests  cannot  enjoy 
the  day  in  the  same  way  with  us,  we 
shall  feel  that  they  and  not  we  have 
failed  in  observing  It. 


Choosing  the  Paint  and  Paper 

"1  know  that  the  house  needs  re- 
pairing but  how,  am  I  to  do  it  this 
year?"  is  the  (Question  every  woman 
asks. 

Redecorating  the  house  with  well- 
selected  paints  and  wall  papers  will 
■frequently  prove  to  be  the  best  method 
of  removing  the  down-atrthe-heel  ap- 
pearance of  your  house. 

The  wall  paper  and  paint  need  not 
be  costly.  Many  of  the  new  papers  in 
good  designs  and  colors  are  inexpen- 
sive. The  colors  and  patterns  which 
will  harmonize  best  with  the  furnish- 
ings of  the  rooms  should  be  chosen. 
Perhaps  color  is  of  first  Importance; 
harmonious  color  will  cover  a  multi- 
tude of  sins  in  design,  while  no 
amount  of  good  design  will  atone  for 
discordant   color. 

For  the  small,  dark  rooms  choose 
light  colors,  for  they  will  bring  in 
more  light,  say  the  home  workers  at 
the  New  York  state  college  of  agri- 
culture. Plain  paiiers  or  small  pat- 
terns will  make  the  small  room  seem 
larger.  A  covering  of  soft,  creamy 
yellow  brings  the  appearance  of  sun- 
shine In  that  north  room,  whereas  a 
gray  or  gray-blue  will  make  It  cold 
and  cheerless.  Rooms  on  the  south  in 
general  need  cool  and  dark  colors  to 
temper  the  light.  Rooms  that  are 
comfortably  lighted  and  sufficiently 
Funny  are  open  to  a  variety  of  color 
treatments. 

Strong  or  bright  colors  are  not  ap- 
propriate for  use  in  large  masses,  such 


Asters  Add  Beauty  to  Fall  Garden 
As  the  commonest  flower  of  the  fall, 
cultivated  in  the  gardens  and  growing 
wild  in  the  flelds  and  fence  rows,  the 
aster  Is  now  much  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  care  for  flowers.  The  garden 
aster,  however,  is  a  different  plant  from 
the  native  New  England  aster,  and 
comes  originally  from  China. 

The  aster  is  one  of  the  easiest  plants 
to  raise,  and  blooms  at  a  season  when 
most  of  the  flowers  are  gone.  Those 
who  begin  to  plan  next  year's  garden 
now  are  likely  to  be  interested  in  the 
new  publication  on  China  asters  which 
has  just  been  issued  by  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca. 
It  will  be  sent  free  to  those  who  ask 
for  F  152.  Some  gardeners  have  over- 
looked the  possibilities  in  the  sale  of 
aster  blooms.  On  this  subject  the  bulle- 
tin says: 

It  is  a  common  sight  to  see  flrst-class 
asters  so  carelessly  bunched  that  the 
flowers  have  no  sale,  while  poorer  flow- 
ers attractively  bunched  and  tied  sell 
readily.  If  the  flowers  go  to  a  commis- 
sion house,  the  buyers,  of  course,  are 
professional  florists.  These  men  can 
see  at  a  glance  whether  a  bunch  has 
been  arranged  and  tied  by  one  who  un- 
derstands how  flowers  should  be  pre- 
pared for  market.  He  wants  the  bunch 
80  made  that  each  flower  can  be  seen, 
and  that  the  stems  will  be  of  even 
length.  A  bunch  of  asters,  twenty-six 
blooms,  should  have  all  the  leaves 
stripped  off  the  lower  three  inches  of 
the  stems,  and  should  be  tied  securely 
about  two  inches  from  the  ends  of  the 
stems.  The  flowers  should  be  cut  when 
nearly  open,  and  placed  in  water  dur- 
ing the  day  or  over  night  before  ship- 
ping. In  bunching,  the  flowers  should 
be  graded  and  placed  In  the  same  bunch 
with  flowers  of  the  same  age  or  quality, 
and  with  thos«  of  equal  length  of  stem, 
and  the  like. 


Shoes  require  as  careful  attention  as 
do  clothes.  The  best  way  to  make  them 
last  longer  is  to  use  the  stretcher  or 
shoe  tree  when  the  shoes  are  not  on  the 
feet.  As  soon  as  the  shoe  is  removed 
from  the  foot  the  stretcher  should  be 
put  on  before  the  dampness  has  evapo- 
rated and  the  wrinkles  are  set.  Brush- 
ing is  also  good  for  shoes.  An  old 
stocking  sprinkled  with  oil  and  rolled 
to  allow  the  oil  to  penetrate,  will  make 
a  good  shoe  cloth.  By  using  this  the 
shoe  leather  is  not  only  polished,  but 
preserved  as  well. 


Use  Dandelion 

Butter  Color  Now 


Maple  Syrup  from  Corncobs 

MBS.   C.   A.   UMOSELLE.- 

Everyone  knows  the  value  of  maple 
syrup,  and  the  opinion  of  many  is  that 
nothing  in  the  form  of  molasses  has 
such  a  delicate  flavor.    Hot  cakes  with 
maple  molasses  is  a  dish  good  enough 
for  the  best  of  us,  but  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  timber  is  being  cut  and  used 
for  various  purposes,  the  supply  of  this 
syrup  has  been  reduced,  while  the  de- 
mand Is  steadily  on  the  increase.  Hick- 
ory bark  and  all  sorts  of  adulterations 
are  used   to  help   increase  the   supply 
and  to   deceive  the  public,  but  maple 
syrup  has  been  difficult  to  Imitate.    The 
best  imitation  yet  produced  is  by  the 
use  of  corn  cobs.    The  product  is  really 
so  good  there  is  no  need  to  use  It  as  a 
substitute,  as  it  can  flnd  a  place  on  the 
table  on  its  own  merits. 

Any  cook  or  housewife  can  easily 
satisfy  the  entire  household  of  the  mer- 
its of  corncob  molasses.  The  process  is 
simple.  Secure  a  dozen  or  more  clean 
cobs,  remove  the  ends,  break  the  re- 
mainder in  two  or  three  pieces  and 
wash  in  cold  water,  and  then  place  in  a 
quart  or  more  of  water  and  boll  for 
half  an  hour.  Strain  the  water  and 
use  it,  and  add  granulated  sugar  to  it 
as  for  making  ordinary  sugar  molasses. 
It  will  take  an  expert  to  distinguish  the 
flavor  from  maple  syrup. 
New  Jersey. 


Add  a  half-tea* 
spoonful  to  each 
gallon  of  winter 
cream  and  out  of 
your  churn  comes 
butter  of  golden 
June  shade  to  bring 
you  top  prices. 

All  stores  sell  36- 
cent  bottles  of  Dan- 
delion Butter  Color, 
each  sufficient  to 
keep  that  rich 
"Golden  Shade"  in 
your  butter  all  the  year  round.  Stand- 
ard Butter  Color  for  flfty  years.  Purely 
vegetable.  Meets  all  food  laws,  State 
and  National.  Used  by  all  large  cream- 
eries. Will  not  color  the  buttermilk. 
Tasteless.  Wells  &  Richardson  Co., 
Burlington,  Vt. 


Making  Clothes  Last  Longer 

If  you  are  waiting  for  prices  to  drop 
before  you  buy  new  clothes  here  are 
some  ways  to  prolong  the  life  of  the 
old,  suggested  by  Miss  Hazel  Manning 
of  the  department  of  home  economics 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Use  a  cotton  protector  over  woolen 
dresses  when  they  are  hung  in  the 
closet.  The  dust  which  would  other- 
wise fall  on  the  dress  Is  caught  by  the 
protector. 

Hang  woolen  garments  In  the  air  and 
brush  them  frequently.  If  they  are 
hung  out-of-doors  In  a  light  snow  or 
wind  and  then  brushed  much  of  the 
dust  which  has  settled  in  the  fabric 
will  be  removed. 

Spots  or  stains  should  be  removed 
Immediately.  An  old  stain  may  com- 
bine with  the  flber  so  that  It  cannot  be 
removed  without  injury  to  the  garment. 

Unwashable  dresses  should  be  made 
over  washable  linings. 

Mend  badly  worn  places  In  garments 
at  once  before  they  become  too  big. 


Homespun  Yam  from  Ithaca 

A  stitch  in  time  saves  more  than 
nine  If  it  is  taken  when  the  flrst  rip 
appears  in  a  glove. 

Hanging  sheets  and  tablecloths  with 
the  ends  over  the  clothes  line  keeps  the 
hems  from  whipping  loose  in  the  wind. 


Tea,  chocolate  and  cocoa  stains  are 
removed  by  soaking  in  cold  borax 
water. 


Add  value  to  your  Home 

The  moat  beautiful  modern  homes  are  now 
decorated  with  metal  ceilings.  Fireproof, 
clean,  sanitary,  indestructible.  Can  always 
be  renewed  with  a  coat  of  paint. 

'Tenco"  Metal  Ceilings 

are  dust  proof  and  air  tight.  The  only  ceiling  with 
counteriunk  joinu.  Are  ear  to.  initall.  Placed  orer 
platter  or  raftert.  Shipped  cut  to  lit  any  room,  ready  to 
put  up;  painted  both  tides  with  primer. 

Send  drawing  with  sizes  of  ceiling 

We  will  mail  prices,  suegettions,  inttructions  and  valu- 
able illuatrated  art  book,  showing  beautiful  designs  in 
Pence  Metal  Ceilingt,  from  simple  effectt  for  dwellingt, 
to  the  most  elaborate  ornamentation  for  rhurchet, 
schools,  halls  and  stores. 

Dmliv9ry  prepaid  to  nmar*»t  R.  R.  Station, 
Shipmenta  madm  promptly. 

PENN  METAL  CO.,  Ltd. 

Manufacturers  of  Sheet  Iron,  Steel  and  Apollo  Meul 
Building  Material.     "Penco"  MeUl  Ceilings. 

Office  and  Factory,  2510-60  Wharton  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Closet 


r'mHBi^ 


Oilcloth  doilies  with  good  designs  in 
stencil  have  the  two-fold  advantage  of 
cleanliness  and  good  looks. 

Plain  cheesecloth  dyed  to  harmonize 
with  the  room,  and  left  unironed.  is  a 
good  substitute  for  high-priced  curtain 
materials. 


More  eom- 
fbrteble.  hMUthfnl.  oonvenlent. 
Takes  place  of  all  oatdoor  tolled, 
where  Bermn  breed.  Be  ready  for  a 
Ions,  cold  winter.  Hare  a  warm, 
•anltary,  comfortable,  odoriees 
toilet  la  the  honee  anywhere  yoa 
want  It.  Don't  ao  out  In  the  oold. 
A  boon  to  invalids.  Endorsed  by 
health  offloials  ererywhere. 

Caaraiit«»d  Odwl— 

TIm  iiiMi  •!•  Ullad  by  •  cIimbI- 
Ml  In  watartaiSka  •OBtafaMr.  Bw- 

tOWB  SANITAIT  WK.  CO. 

11114  ■si«««*t-.  •strsM,  l«i*. 

Aak  abMit  |U-flM  Wsghyfnd 


It's  a  saving  of  fuel,  when  cooking 
certain  foods,  to  prepare  enough  to  use 
for  two  meals.  It  need  not  be  served  in 
the  same  fashion  each  time. 

A  pot  of  parsley  in  a  sunny  kitchen 
window  furnishes  joy  to  eye  and  palate 
all  winter. 


A  pair  of  flcissors,  purchased  especial- 
ly for  the  kitchen  and  hung  on  a  con- 
venient hook  above  the  table  or  sink, 
win  save  many  steps  to  the  work 
basket. 

One  housewife  puts  all  soap  scraps  In 
a  small  flannel  bag  and  uses  them  up 
to  the  last  drop  of  suds. 


Indoor  Closet,  $1 1.35 

Have  s  sanitary,  odorless  toilet  In 
the  house  anywh(>re  you  want  it. 
The  Bennett  require  no  plumblDK. 
C'betnically  disinfected.  Strongly 
■lade  of  (nameled  it««l  with  nicely 
finifhad  wood  MSt  A  nacMtity  for  invs- 
lidt  SstUfktion  irnsrmDt««d  or  monay 
back    D«*rriptiv«  circular  Mnt  on  requert. 

Bennett  Homes  'Eq-aipmont  D«»t  ) 
4Ht  ■■!■  Htr**t  N.  Toaawanda.  N.  T 


INDOOR 
TOILET 

OR  EVIRY  HOMEl 


Two  or  three  tableapoonfuls  of  pre- 
served or  ginger  pears  are  a  delicious 
addition  to  apple  pie,  one  good  cook 
discovered. 


For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver- 
tisers you  "saw  it  in  Thk  Practical 
Fasmd." 
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A  Girl  Named  Mary 

By  JULIET  WILBOR  TOMPKINS 

Copyright  1918,  The  Bobbs-MerrlU  Company 


Chapter  IV — Continued. 
Mary  had  been  told  to  ring  for  her 
breakfast  when  she  wanted  it,  but  the 
next    morning    Hannah   reported   that 
she  had  not  done  so,  and  had  gone  out 
very   early   without   it.     Marise  knew 
that  she  must  have  run  home  to  break- 
fast,  and   pictured  the  fiercely  loving 
reunion  with  a  heavy  heart.     "She'll 
fling  herself  down  on  me  like  a  pup, 
Mrs.  Healy  had  said;  and  Marise  could 
not  win  so  much  as  a  willing  touch  of 
the  young  hand.     The  sense  of  being 
shut  out  desolated  the  whole  day.    She 
bought    theatre    tickets    for    the    next 
week,  but  there  was  no  pleasure  in  it, 
done  like  this— to  keep  Mary  from  be- 
ing too  painfully  bored. 

Mary's  office  closed  at  five  on  Satur- 
day, but  it  was  nearly  seven  when 
Marise  let  her  in.  She  said  nothing 
about  where  she  had  been,  but  her  face 
was  stormy,  and  her  role  of  defiant 
cheerfulness  was  harder  than  ever  to 
maintain.  She  escaped  to  her  room  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  when  she  came 
to  dinner,  it  was  evident  she  had  been 
crying.  Marise,  confronting  the  tragic 
young  presence,  felt  again  the  surge  of 
impatience  that  had  so  shocked  her 
the  night  before. 

"It  is  Mary,"  she  reminded  herself. 
"It  is  my  dear  baby!"  And  so  she 
forced  the  smile  back  to  her  eyes,  the 
kindness  to  her  voice. 

"How  was  the  office  today?"  she 
Asked. 

Mary  would  have  risen  from  the 
dead  to  talk  about  the  office,  and  she 
could  not  refuse  the  topic  now.  She  be- 
gan reluctantly,  but  the  absorbing  re- 
lations and  experiences  of  that  excit- 
ing world  soon  had  her  erect  and  glow- 
ing. Mr.  Weeks  had  invented  a  new 
name  tor  her.  His  private  secretary, 
the  one  who  was  soon  to  be  married, 
had  blundered,  and  had  been  ignomin- 
iously  sent  home. 

"Your  head's  too  full  of  trousseau 
to  be  of  any  earthly  use,"  he  had  vocif- 
erated. "For  the  love  (St  heaven,  go 
and  buy  lingerie.  And  send  me  the 
human  gyroscope.  Nineteen  weddings 
couldn't  make  Mary  Healy  lose  her 
balance." 

"Of  course,  after  that,  I  had  to  he 
Johnnie-on-the-spot  if  I  died  for  it," 
Mary  admitted,  laughing.  "Oh,  it  was 
a  joke!  I  never  worked  so  hard  or  fast 
in  my  life.  And  the  better  I  did.  the 
more  old  Weeksie  pushed  me — just 
for  wickedness.  When  he  was  through, 
he  said  solemn  as  an  owl,  'You  have 
done  very  well,  and  I  will  give  you  a 
day  off  tomorrow.'  Gee,  he  almost 
caught  me!  I  remembered  just  in 
time.  So  I  says,  'You'r  real  kind.  Mr. 
Weeks,  but  I'm  pretty  apt  to  have  one 
on  Sunday.'  I^augh!  I  thought  he'd 
blow  up.  'Oh.  go  home,  you  gyro^ope,' 
he  says.     It  was  funny. 

Marise  found  response  very  difficult. 
Her  child  was  magnificently  equipped 
for  self-protection,  and  yet  the  mother 
instinct  cried  out  for  the  right  to  pro- 
tect. She  did  not  want  her  little  girl 
to  be  at  the  mercy  of  unknown  em- 
ployers. 

"Do  you  ever  have  any  difficulties, 
Mary?"  she  asked  with  hesitation. 
"There  must  be  all  kinds  of  men  in  a 
big  office.  Are  any  of  them  ever— im- 
pertinent?" 

Mary's  shoulders  squared,  her  chest 
swelled.  "Not  more  than  once!"  she 
observed. 

"But  when  you  first  began,  dear — 
didn't  the  men  sometimes  make  it 
hard?" 

Mary  had  her  philosophy  on  that  sub- 
ject and  was  glad  to  impart  it.  Mrs. 
Jaffrey.  I've  seen  a  lot  of  girls  and  fel- 
lows, and  heard  a  lot  of  tales,  but  this 
Is  the  way  I  dope  It  o>it:  a  girl  gets 
what  she's  looking  for,  and  she  gets 
what  she's  afraid  of;  but  if  she  isn't 
afraid,  and  she's  straight  goods,  she 
hasn't   anything  to   worry   about.     Of 


course,  loafers  say  things  to  you  on  the 
streets:  'Come  to  the  theater,  girlie?'— 
you  know,  things  like  that.  But  all  you 
have  to  do  is  act  as  if  you  hadn't  heard. 
It  doesn't  even  make  me  mad  any  more. 
Anyway,    I   never   have   any    trouble," 
Mary  hurried  on,  "and  girls  that  are 
always  talking  about  how  they're  fol- 
lowed and  Insulted— well,  I  think  they 
kind  of  like  the  excitement.     I  know, 
there's  a  fearful   homely  girl   in  the 
office,  .and  when  one  dark  night  she 
walked  home  and  a  fellow  tried  to  join 
her— oh,  she  told  it  like  a  Horrible  Ex- 
perience, but  she  was  just  pleased  to 
death.  You  needn't  tell  me!  She's  always 
walked  home  ever  since.     Oh,  she's  a 
nice  girl,"   Mary  added   considerately. 
"She  wouldn't  do  anything.    But  when 
a  girl  hasn't  any  fellows  of  her  own, 
she  can't  help  liking  It  when  she  gets 
some  sign  of  life.     It's  natural." 

Marise  sighed,  then  laughed  a  little, 
looking  at  her  child  In  humorous  dis- 
may.   "You  know  too  much,  Mary!" 

"Well,  if  you  go  down-town  every 
day  and  keep  your  eye  peeled,  you're 
apt  to;"  Mary  was  gratified.  "Gee,  but 
it's  interesting.  Even  when  I  marry 
I'm  going  on  with  my  work." 

"There  is  so  muoh  one  doesn't  under- 
stand;" Marise  was  thinking  back  a 
long  way.  'I  used  to  go  down  to  my 
father's  office  now  and  then — It  was  a 
big  law  office,  and  of  course  the; .  NVuie 
girls  at  the  typewriters.  I  was  so  sorry 
for  them  that  I  was  half  ashamed  to 
have  them  see  me— I  thought  my  lot 
was  so  much  happier  than  theirs.  And 
when  I  tried  to  talk  to  them,  I  felt 
shy.  I  was  afraid  they  would  resent 
my  good  times  and  my  good  clothes." 
Mary's  chin  had  taken  a  slight  lift. 
"Mrs.  Engel  comes  into  the  office  all 
dolled  up,  but  we  don't  envy  her,"  she 
said  with  emphasis.  "Sitting  around 
an  apartment  all  day — making  calls — 
airing  the  Pekinese — there's  nothing  to 
it.     I'm  sorry  for  her." 

Marise  saw  that  she  had  made  a  mis- 
take, and  let  her  reminiscences  carry 
her  on  to  a  safer  place. 

"It  used  to  be  a  tremendous  journey 
to  my  father's  office,"  she  said.  "We 
didn't  have  any  motors  when  I  was  a 
girl,  and  the  carriage  took  hours.  Prob- 
ably I  only  went  down  when  I  wanted 
money,  or  some  permission  that  had  to 
be  coaxed  out  of  him;  but  I  can  see 
now  how  his  face  would  light  when  I 
opened  the  door.  He  always  had  time 
for  me.  Ah,  he  was  a  dear  person, 
Mary!  I  wish  you  could  have  known 
him." 

Mary  had  been  moving  restlessly. 
"Yes.  Well,  the  reason  Mr.  Weeks  was 
so  excited  was  that  Miss  Bo  wen — that's 
the  secretary — had  mixed  two  letters, 
put  them  In  the  wrong  envelopes.  Can 
you  Imagine  a  girl—"  The  tale 
flowed  on  and  on.  Marlse's  attention 
wandered.  She  had  been  saving  things 
to  tell  Mary  for  sixteen  years,  but  she 
had  to  face  a  depressing  suspicion  that 
Mary  was  not  especially  fond  of  listen- 
ing. 

"Perhaps  one  doesn't  listen  at  eigh- 
teen," she  thought  excusingly.  and 
tuiTied  to  the  girls  she  knew  Ijest — 
Evelyn  and  Doris  Thayer,  for  instance. 
But  shfe  had  to  put  away  the  thought 
of  them  in  some  hast*».  Their  lovely 
courtesy,  their  well-bred  openness  to 
anything  that  "Aunt  Marise."  as  they 
called  her.  wanted  to  tell  them,  made 
too  sharply  visible  the  price  that  Mary 
had  paid  for  her  Independence.  And 
Mary  was  splendid;  that  was  all  her 
mother  needed  to  remember.  She  rose 
from  the  table  newly  fortified  for  her 
task. 

"Do  you  sing,  Mary?"  she  asked, 
pausing  at  the  piano.  Mary  did  not. 
and  was  apparently  glad  of  It.  "See  If 
you  don't  remember  this."  Marise  per- 
sisted, and  sang  an  old  lullaby  that 
had  often  closed  the  little  Mary's  eyes. 
As  she  sang  she  could  feel  the  growing 


weight  of  the  child  against  her  breast, 
and  her  voice,  deep  and  sweet,  plead 
with  the  closed  young  heart,  begging 
to  be  taken  in.  Mary  stood  with  bent 
head,  turning  over  the  books  on  the 
table.  When  Marlse's  hands  dropped 
from  the  keys,  she  spoke  roughly. 

"No;  I  don't  remember  It  at  all.  I 
haven't  got  much  ear,  anyway.  I  don't 
care  for  music."  Then  she  lifted  her 
head  to  listen,  brightening  with  un- 
mistakable relief.  "Oh,  there's  the  tele- 
phone— I  guess  it's  for  me.  May  I  go?" 
Marise  nodded  and  she  fiew  off.  Pres- 
ently she  came  back  shining. 

"My  friend  is  down-stairs,  Mrs. 
Jaffrey.  He  wants  me  to  go  out  with 
him  for  a  little  while.  Do  you  mind?" 
No  doubt  it  was  natural.  Marise 
forcibly  put  aside  a  bitterly  hurt  self. 
"Won't  he  come  up  and  see  you  here?" 
she  asked  pleasantly. 

"Oh,  no."  Mary  was  embarrassed.  *I 
guess  he'll  take  me  to  a  show  or  some- 
thing." 

"Well,  ask  him  to  come  up  to  get 
you,  Mary."  Then,  as  the  girl  hesitat- 
ed, openly  unwilling,  Marise  spoke 
with  involuntary  authority:  "My  dear, 
it  is  not  fitting  that  you  should  meet 
him  down-stairs!" 

That  was  a   fatal   word  to  use  to 
Mary,  a  fatal  tone  to  take.      She  who 
was  a  little  queen  in  her  own  world 
had   not  come  there   to   be  corrected 
and  instructed!     She  fiamed  and  stiff- 
ened, then  turned  without  a  word  and 
marched  back  to  the  telephone.    A  mo- 
ment later  Marise  heard  her  stalking 
up   the   stairs.     Poor    child — she   had 
looked  so  like  the  baby  Mary  on  the 
verge   of   an   indignant   uproar!      For 
all     her    contrition,     Marise    laughed 
silently  into  her  hands.       She  had  a 
vision  of  a  darkened  room  full  of  wrath- 
ful  sound,   with   doll,   elephant.   Iamb 
and  pillow  flying  over  the  wall  of  the 
crib,  when  Mary  did  not  feel  herself  In 
need  of  a  nap.    What  a  vigorous  mite 
she  had  been,  so  loving  and  so  full  of 
fight!      Marise,   following  her  through 
days  and  scenes  she  had  not  dared  re- 
member  for    sixteen   years,    forgot  to 
wonder   why   Mary's   "friend"   was  so 
long  in  mounting  and  she  in  coming 
down.      At    last   she    lifted    her    head 
with  a  start.    The  apartment  was  un- 
cannily still.    Moving  very  quietly,  Ma- 
rise went  up-stalrs. 

The  door  of  Mary's  room  was  open 
and  she  sat  just  within  on  a  straight 
chair,  her  hands  folded  together,  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  wall.  Grim  patient 
endurance  of  an  interminable  ordeal 
was  expressed  in  every  line.  "I  sup- 
pose I  can  stick  it  out!"  she  seemed  to 
be  saying.  The  new  novels  had  not 
been  touched  nor  the  work-box  opened. 
Mary  might  unpack  her  bag,  but  she 
had  steadfastly  refused  to  unpack  her 
spirit. 

Marise  stole  down  again,  unheard, 
her  lips  set  In  a  discl^lnary  line.  Mrs. 
Healy's  devotion  had  not  been  the  un- 
mitigated blessing  that  It  had  seemed! 
The  girl  was  outrageously  spoiled. 
Marise  had  for  years  been  preparing 
her  mind  for  dire  failings  In  her  re- 
covered child,  but  this  trial  found  her 
patience  all  unready.  It  was  ridiculous 
for  a  girl  to  be  so  self-important!  She 
could  martyrize  herself  up  there  as 
long  as  she  pleased;  Marise  did  not 
intend  to  let  her  know  that  her  pose 
had  been  witnessed.  And  so,  on  the 
second  evening  of  Mary's  return,  moth- 
er and  child  sat  separated,  both  In  a 
high  state  of  righteous  protest. 


Chapteb  V. 
It  is  hard  to  maintain  an  attitude  of 
proud  ennui  with  no  one  to  see  It. 
Mary,  sitting  haughtily  in  her  room 
while  her  mother  sat  quite  as  haughtily 
below,  had  at  last  yielded  to  a  novel  in 
an  alluring  paper  wrapper  when  a  step 
In  the  hall  sent  the  book  coasting  under 
the  valence  of  the  bed.  She  had  only  just 
time  to  get  bark  to  her  weary  droop, 
chin  sunk,  hands  lying  heavily  on  her 

"Might  I  come  In  to  prepare  the  room 
for  the  night,  miss?"  Hannah  spoke 
over  Mark's  head  with  her  most  self- 
respecting  expression. 

Mary  started  at  the  voice.  Then  a 
clearing  relief  dawned  in  her  eyes,  her 


thumbs  dropped  into  her  belt  and  her 
spirit  visibly  welcomed  the  chance  for 
a  little  healthy  exercise. 

"Do  you  open  my  bed  to  show  me  the 
way  in?"  she  asked,  tilting  back  against 
the  wall.  "Because,  you  know,  It  Isn't 
necessary.  Even  In  the  woyklng  clarses 
we  get  in  at  the  top." 

Hannah,  unhampered  by  MarJses 
presence,  was  no  mean  fighter  herself. 
"The  madam's  orders,"  she  said 
smoothly,  folding  the  embroidered 
counterpane.  "But  if  I  am  disturbing 
you,  miss,  I  am  sure  the  madam  would 
be  happy  to  have  you  sit  In  her  room, 
or  in  the  study  if  you  are  not  wanted 
in  the  drawing-room."  ..... 

A  note  of  laughter  acknowledged  the 
thrust.  "Go  to  it,  Queen  Victoria," 
Mary  congratulated  her.  "I  didn't  know 
you  had  it  in  you.  I  begin  to  sort  of  like 
you." 
"Indeed,  misa?"  said  Hannah. 
"Oh,  you'll  like  me  too,  in  time," 
Mary  assured  her.  "I'm  an  acquired 
taste,  like  hot  dog,  but  onoe  you  get  it 
— ^you'll  hate  to  see  me  go." 

Hannah's  face  darkened.  "I  thinlt 
Mrs.  Jaffrey  said  you  were  to  be  here  a 
few  days?"  she  observed.  "Or  was  it  a 
week?" 

"Oh,  I'm  going,  all  right.  You  needn't  * 
worry,"  Mary  drawled.  "Tell  me,  in  It 
always  as  lively  as  this  in  the  even- 
ings? I'm  almost  dead  of  excitement." 
That  infuriated  Hannah.  "The 
madam  is  in  society  and  is  invited  to 
all  the  best  houses,"  she  explained 
sharply.  'When  she  stays  at  home  In 
the  evening,  it  is  from  choice.  No 
doubt  you  are  accustomed  to  phono- 
graphs and  things  of  that  nature." 

"I  sure  am,"  said  Mary,  aftd  yawned 
aloud.  "How  long  have  you  held  down 
this  job?"  she  added. 

"I  have  been  in  Mrs.  Jaffrey 's  employ 
for  seventeen  years."  Hannah,  busy 
with  the  window-shades,  did  not  see 
the  girl's  start. 

"Then  you  were  here  before  the — ^kid- 
napping,   or    whatever    you    call    it?" 
Mary  had  brought  down  her  chair  legs 
and  was   staring   with   an   intentness 
that  Hannah  considered  low.     Hannah 
had  always  defended  the  family  tragedy 
from    the    excited    enjoyment   of   the 
▼ulKar 
"I  was,  miss,"  she  said  coldly. 
"And  you  knew  the  kid  herself?" 
"Certainly  I  knew  Miss  Mary." 
"Gee!"     It  was  a  breath  of  wonder 
and  despair  at  the  amazlngneus  of  life. 
Mary  struggled  between  caution  and  a 
surge  of  questions.     "What  sort  of  a 
youngster—?" 

"Everything  that  a  lady's  child 
should  be,  •  beautiful  and  aristocratic." 
Hannah  paused  at  the  closet  door.  "The 
madam  is  kind  to  girls  of  every  de- 
scription, even  the  most  common  and 
loud,  but  she  will  never  put  any  girl  In 
Miss  Mary's  place."  she  explained  with 
inescapable  intention. 

Mary  had  lost  her  fighting  suprem- 
acy.    The  Involuntary  removal  of  her 
thumbs  from  her  belt  seemed  to  have 
left  her  vulnerable. 
"Oh,  won't  she — pie-face!"  she  mut- 

"No,  miss.  Common  ways  and  com- 
mon language,  hey  do  not  belong  In 
the  house  of  Mrs.  Jaffrey.  I  have  only 
pity  for  the  Ignorant  They  know  no 
better.  They  can't  be  expected  to  un- 
derstand that  a  fine  lady  would  be 
shocked  by  their  ways."  It  was  won- 
derful how  Hannah's  quiet  hands,  lay- 
ing Mary's  nightgown  across  the  bed, 
could  express  her  opinion  of  the  gar- 
ment. "Is  there  anything  else  I  can 
do  for  you,  miss?" 

Mary's  advantage  was  hopelessly 
gone.  "You  can  let  my  things  alone!" 
she  burst  out     * 

"I  quite  understand,"  said  Hannah, 
and  replaced  in  the  closet  a  bat- 
tered old  pair  of  crocheted  8lil>- 
pers  that  she  had  been  about  to 
set  out.  "Good  night,  miss.  Break- 
fast will  be  served  in  the  dining-room 
at  nine  o'clock— the  madam's  orders." 

Mary  glowered  at  her,  but  let  her  go 
unanswered.  A  new  trouble  had  fallen 
on  her  burdened  young  soul.  Her 
mouth  still  defied  the  world,  but  in  her 
eyes  lay  a  sick  question.  At  last,  hesi- 
tating, pulled  forward  and  drawn  back. 
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she   set  out  very  slowly  toward  the 
stairs. 

In  the  upper  hall  there  was  an  arched 
opening,  like  an  unglazed  window, 
hung  with  curtains  of  pale  yellow  silk. 
One  of  these  curtains  had  been  brushed 
back,  and,  pausing  there,  Mary  found 
herself  looking  down  Into  the  drawing- 
room  over  the  railing  of  a  little  bal- 
cony that  was  fastened  like  a  bird's 
nest  half-way  up  the  wall.  Across  the 
room,  between  the  fire  and  a  shaded 
lamp,  sat  her  mother.  A  book  lay  un- 
der one  hand,  but  her  head  had  dropped 
back  and  her  eyes  were  fixed  before 
her.  She  looked  very  fine  In  her  slen- 
der grace,  very  sheltered  and  cared  for, 
but  also  she  looked  sweet  and  sad — 
and  not  at  all  as  if  she  were  harboring 
unkind  terms,  such  as  "common"  and 
"loud."  One's  own  mother — it  was  an 
upheaving  thought. 

If  Marise  could  only  have  looked  up! 
She  would  have  seen  her  child  wistful, 
humbled  for  the  moment  by  an  awful 
self-doubt  groping  for  help  in  the  blind 
struggle  between  old  and  new  feelings. 
She  would  simply  have  had  to  lift  her 
arms.  But  the  chance  went  by  un- 
known, and  when  Marise,  relenting, 
came  to  Mary's  door  to  say  good  night, 
it  was  locked  and  the  light  was  out. 

Mary  was  herself  again  In  the  morn- 
ing; perhaps  a  little  more  herself  than 
was  quite  necessary.  She  came  into 
the  breakfast  room  with  a  generally 
squared  look  that  was  very  nearly  a 
swagger.  Her  mother  put  aside  the 
morning  paper  and  answered  her  high- 
handed greeting  with  a  disconcerting 
smile.  Marise  had  been  Impatient  last 
night,  but  the  miracle  was  too  near,  too 
amazing,  to  be  lost  sight  of  behind  less- 
er feelings.  Good  or  naughty,  loving  or 
defiant.  Mary  was  her  child,  incredibly 
restored  to  her.  Nothing  else  mattered. 
Beloved  little  Mary!  Shining  with  ten- 
derness, yet  vowed  to  wisdom,  Marise 
took  her  child's  hand  as  she  would 
have  passed. 

"Well?"  she  asked. 

Mary  had  slept  little  and  her  nerves 
were  on  edge.  "Well,  what?"  she  re- 
turned, trying  to  make  her  roughness 
Bound  humorous,  but  not  succeeding 
very  well. 

Marise  let  the  hand  escape.  "How 
about  church?"  she  asked  pleasantly, 
ignoring  the  snub. 

"We  go  sometimes;"  Mary  spoke 
with  condescension.  "We  don't  have  to 
go,  like  Catholics.  Mama's  mother  was 
a  Catholic, 'but  her  father  wasn't,  and 
it  made  such  an  everlasting  row  and 
trouble  that  mama  didn't  grow  up 
much  of  anything.  But  she  calls  on  the 
saints  when  she  gets  excited.  I  laugh 
at  her." 

Hannah  was  not  in  the  room,  and 
Marise  ventured  an  allusion.  "If  she 
and  her  sister  had  been  Catholics,  I 
might  have  found  you  years  ago;  for 
the  priests  would  have  known  Mona 
Molloy's  story  as  well  as  Mrs.  Healy's. 
They  keep  close  to  their  people." 

Mary  had  her  opinion  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  expressed  it  with  a  defi- 
niteness  and  thoroughness  that  dis- 
posed of  that  venerable  institution,  at 
least  as  a  topic.  The  facts  she  already 
possessed  satisfied  her.  and  she  was  not 
interested  in  speculative  considera- 
tions. When  she  had  successfully  pro- 
duced silence,  she  leaned  back  with  an 
air  of  waiting  for  another  subject,  that 
she  might  decapitate  It  She  was  be- 
ginning to  enjoy  herself,  but  her  moth- 
er looked  tired  and  remote. 

"Girls  are  like  that — I  dare  say  I 
was."  Marise  was  telling  herself  when 
there  was  a  ring  at  the  dooi^bell,  a 
light-footed  rush  from  the  hall,  and 
suddenly  the  room  seemed  to  be  full  of 
girls,  and  flowers,  and  packages,  and 
laughing  cries  of: 

"Happy  birthday!  Happy  birthday. 
Aunt  Marise!" 

"Why,  It  is?  My  birthday?"  Marise 
opened  her  arms  wide  to  embraces. 
"You  dears — and  I  had  forgotten  all 
abc  \t  it!"  Their  joy  In  surprising  her, 
their  worshipful  affection,  were  exquis- 
itely comforting  at  that  discouraged 
moment.  To  the  children  of  her  old 
friends,  Marise  was  a  romantic  figure, 
tind  they  never  forgot  that  she  had  no 
daughter   to   keep   her  anniversaries. 


They  settled  down  into  four  girls,  two 
on  the  arms  of  her  chair  and  two  on 
the  arms  of  chairs  adjoining,  so  that 
Marise  looked  between  them  to  her 
daughter,  holding  her  place  opposite  in 
determined  aloofness.  Mary  evidently 
thought  It  a  silly  fuss,  but  perhaps,  un- 
derneath, she  felt  a  little  left  out  and 
Marlse's  voice  was  quick  with  tender- 
ness. 

"Girls,  I  want  you  all  to  know  Mary 
Healy.  Mary,  this  Is  Doris  Thayer  and 
this  is  Evelyn  Thayer,  and  this  Cor- 
nelia Kent,  and  that  little  red-headed 
Imp  is  Alice  Martlndale." 

They  sprang  up.  laughing,  to  shake 
Mary's  hand,  charmingly  cordial,  and 
blankly  uninterested.  She  was  accept- 
ed without  question  as  one  of  the  num- 
berless protegees,  and  they  settled 
down  again  about  Aunt  Marise  like  a 
little  fiock  of  bright  birds,  eager  for 
the  opening  of  their  presents.  They 
were  delightfully  pretty  and  well  man- 
nered, trained  and  tended — products  of 
a  long  expensive  process,  with  voices 
that  had  been  shaped  by  other  lan- 
guages from  the  time  they  knew  their 
mother  tongue;  the  contrast  was  cruel, 
and  Marise  ached  for  her  baby.  Mary 
was  handsomer  than  any  of  them,  she 
was  nicely  dressed  in  her  fresh  blouse 
and  serge  skirt,  and  yet  the  first  glance 
would  put  her  and  them  Into  widely 
different  worlds.  The  poor  darling 
must  feel  herself  at  a  disadvantage. 

If  only  it  had  been  permitted  to  tell 
the  truth!  The  girls  would  have  been 
so  madly  excited,  so  glad  and  welcom- 
ing— Mary  would  have  held  the  center 
to  her  heart's  content.  Marise  had  a 
rash  thought  of  telling  In  spite  of  the 
prohibition,  but  Mary's  brow  was  low- 
ering, and  she  did  not  dare.  The  ter- 
rible young  pride  might  resent  the  very 
fuss  over  her,  since  it  came  only  with 
the  knowledge  of  who  she  was. 

The  girls  had  many  things  to  im- 
part— school  adventures,  news  about 
saddle  horses  and  southern  trips.  It 
sounded  very  young  and  gay.  The  "red- 
headed imp,"  seventeen  and  prettiest  of 
them  all,  announced  that  "mother  had 
an  earl  for  dinner  last  night."  She 
had  seen  him  over  the  banisters. 

"Oh,  we  had  to  dine  up-stalrs,  too," 
Doris  Thayer  broke  In.  "The  Boun- 
daries Commission  came  to  dinner. 
Father  wanted  us  to  hear  the  talk,  but, 
as  mother  said,  two  of  the  commission- 
ers would  have  to  take  us  out,  and  that 
would  be  too  hard  on  them." 

Mary  had  forgotten  to  pretend  that 
she  was  not  interested.  She  was  star- 
ing at  Doris  so  amazedly  that  Marise 
drew  out  the  explanation. 

"Why  too  hard  on  them,  Doris?" 

"Oh,  Aunt  Marise,  a  girl  of  eighteen 
can't  Interest  men  like  that!  I  should 
have  been  paralyzed  with  fright." 

Candid  modesty  had  no  appeal  for 
Mary  Healy.  She  drooped  back  in 
bored  disgust,  and  Marise  hastened  to 
another  topic. 

"Doris.  Evelyn,  whom  do  you  think 
you  are  going  to  have  for  a  neighbor 
next  summer?" 

"Oh,  Aunt  Marise!  Really?  Are  you 
coming  back?"  They  fell  upon  her 
with  cries  of  Joy.  They  "adored  it," 
they  were  "craiy  about  it."  She  was 
to  swim  with  them,  to  ride  their 
horses,  to  come  to  their  beach  teaa. 
Marise  laughed  across  the  clamor  at 
Mary. 

"I  was  telling  you  about  father's  old 
place  on  the  sound,  Mary.  My  land 
adjoins  the  Thayers' — well,  about  as 
a  bird's  nest  adjoins  an  oak  tree!  But 
we  are  old  neighbors,  and  they  are 
dears  about  coming  through  the  hedge 
when  I  am  there." 

Evelyn  lifted  her  hand  and  kissed 
It.  "It's  such  fun  being  with  you — ^you 
listen  so  adorably,"  she  explained. 
"Mother  says  that  after  we  have  visit- 
ed you,  It  takes  her  two  days  to  get 
us  snubbed  back  Into  our  places.  Oh. 
Aunt  Marise,  won't  you  ask  her  to  let 
me  have  an  Annette  Kellerman  this 
summer?  She  makes  me  swim  In  a 
akirt. 

"But  it  Is  because  Evelyn  Is  fat  In 
the  wrong  places,"  Doris  Interposed 
with  sisterly  candor.  "If  she'd  train 
down,  mother  wouldn't  care  about  the 
■klrt." 


"Aunt  Marise,  won't  you  come  to  the 
Vacation  Camp  this  summer?"  Cornelia 
Kent  pleaded.  "You  know  about  it, 
don't  you?  It's  for  poor  girls,  and  a 
lot  of  us  are  going  up  for  two  weeks 
at  a  time,  like  scout  masters.  We'll 
teach  them  to  swim  and  paddle  and 
dance  and  all  that.  Little  clerks  and 
typewriters,  you  know,  that  have 
never — "  Though  no  one  had  seemed 
to  move,  there  was  evidence  that  Cor- 
nelia had  been  kicked  under  the  table, 
for  she  caught  her  breath  and  stum- 
bled.    Marise  came  to  the  rescue. 

"It  sounds  splendid,"  she  said  tran- 
quilly.   "Have  you  heard  of  It,  Mary?" 

"Oh,  yes;"  Mary's  Indifference  was 
superb.  "Some  of  the  'little  clerks  and 
typewriters'  in  our  office  have  been 
talking  about  it  It's  a  very  kind  char- 
ity, I  dare  say — if  you  happen  to  need 
charity." 

Cornelia  flushed  crimson,  looking  so 
distressed  that  Marise  could  have 
shaken  her  daughter.  A  squeal  of  dis- 
covery from  Alice  Martlndale  changed 
the  subject,  bringing  the  girls  about 
the  Sunday  supplement  that  she  had 
picked  up.  It  showed  the  portraits  of 
a  certain  "Aileen"  and  the  man  she 
was  about  to  marry,  and  brought  out  a 
torrent  of  Information.  The  marriage 
was  evidently  looked  on  as  a  glorious 
adventure. 

"They've  taken  a  little  tiny  apart- 
ment, only  seven  rooms,  and  she's  go- 
ing to  have  just  one  servant,"  Alice  an- 
nounced. "Don't  you  think  it  will  be 
a  perfect  lark?  I  went  In  the  other 
day,  and  the  maid  was  teaching  her 
how  to  make  a  bed.  Allcen  was  so 
funny  and  serious  about  It.  I  thought 
she  made  an  awful  mess  of  it,  myself. 
I  bet  I  could  do  it  better." 

"Bet  you  couldn't,"  said  Doris. 

"It  may  be  romantic  to  marry  on 
two  thousand  a  year,"  Oomella  said 
decisively.  "But  wait  till  she  always 
has  to  go  in  other  people's  cars,  and 
see  other  girls  manage  so  that  she 
never  has  to  pay  when  they  do  things 
together,  and  borrow  a  maid  from  her 
mother's  when  she  wants  to  ask  any 
one  to  dinner — I  don't  believe  it  will 
feel  much  like  a  lark.  I  think  she's 
crazy." 

"She's  crazy  about  him,"  said  EJve- 
lyn,  rising.  "Aunt  Marise,  the  car  had 
to  go  back,  and  Mademoiselle  was  to 
come  and  get  us,  but  she  ought  to  have 
been  here  before  this.  We  are  going  to 
walk  back  across  the  park." 

There  wan  a  general  looking  at  wrist 
watches  and  starting  up. 

"With  four  of  us,  I  don't  see  why 
we  couldn't  walk  over  alone,"  Doris  be- 
gan, but  Evelyn  cut  her  short. 

"You  know  perfectly  well,  Doris, 
that  mother  wouldn't  let  us." 

"Well,  I  am  going  to  call  her  up  and 
ask  her,"  declared  Doris,  but  before 
she  had  reached  the  telephone.  Made- 
moiselle was  admitted,  to  a  general 
burst  of  French  chatter. 

They  dropped  back  into  E!tigllsh  to 
say  good-bye  to  Mary  Healy,  but  the 
fervent  cordiality  of  that  courtesy  won 
no  response.  Mary's  expression  was 
that  of  one  who  Is  not  to  be  lightly 
taken  in.  When  the  little  babel  had 
died  away.  Marise  tried  in  vain  to 
win  her  child  from  the  defenslveness 
that  squared  her  shoulders  and  the  sus- 
picion that  clouded  her  eyes.  To  be 
suspicious  and  on  gruard  was  only  the 
normal  result  of  the  poor  girl's  experi- 
ence, and  Marise  would  have  passed 
over  the  visit  without  comment,  piti- 
fully aware  how  young  vanity  can 
ache.  But  Mary  had  something  to  say 
on  the  subject.  It  grew  visibly  behind 
her  darkened  brow  until  It  could  no 
longer  be  kept  In. 

"Mrs.  Jaffrey,  those  girls  were  my 
age.  or  nearly." 

Marise  had  seated  herself  at  her 
desk,  the  ornamental  desk  In  the  big 
room  where  she  wrote  ornamental 
things  like  notes;  but  she  laid  down 
her  pen   and  leaned  back. 

"Yes,  Mary." 

"Would  I  have  been  brought  up  like 
that?" 

Marise  considered.  "Not  quite.  You 
would  have  gone  to  the  same  school,  I 
suppose,  and  had  the  same  friends; 
but   we   were   not   mllllcHiaires   and    I 


should  have  wanted  you  to  know  more 
about  practical  things.  The  Thayers 
were  not  so  rich  once — Mona  Molloy 
left  them  to  come  to  me  because  she 
had  two  babies  to  take  care  of.  But 
of  course  the  Martlndales  and  the 
Kents  were  always — " 

That  was  not  what  Mary  meant  "I'm 
asking,  would  I  be  treated  the  same 
way?"  The  very  Idea  made  her  red- 
den. "Sent  up-stalrs  when  there  was 
company — snubbed  back  to  the  tune 
of  chlldren-must-be-seen-and-not-heard, 
and  me  grown  up — asking,  'May  I?' 
and  'Must  I?'  and  not  take  a  walk  by 
broad  daylight  without  a  monkey-face 
Frenchwoman — " 

"Mary!" 

"I  have  to  say  things  the  wa^  I  see 
them!  I  wasn't  brought  up  to  put  on 
manners  I  didn't  mean  and  kiss  peo- 
ple's hands  for  being  good  enough  to 
listen  to  me,  and  to  have  to  have  pri- 
vate lessons  before  I  could  make  a  bed. 
I'm  not  a  lady,  thank  goodness! — I'm  a 
working  girl;  but  I  do  what  I  please, 
and  I'm  anybody's  equal.  But  I  sup- 
pose you'd  rather  I  was  like  them." 
(To  be  continued) 

Grandpa  Patrick  Murphy  Spud, 
Of  good  old  Irish  Cobbler  blood. 
They  buried  him  deep  in  sand  and  clay. 
But  he  used  his  eyes  and   found  his 

way 
Up  again  to  light  of  day, 
Sam   learned   how   to   spray   smd  bug 

him. 
And  won  a  prize  when  at  last  he  dug 

him. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horae  or  Cow  hid«.  Calf  or  other  tklna 
with  hair  or  fur  on,  and  mak*  them 
into  coats  (  for  men  and  women) ,  robee, 
mira  or  glort  when  so  ordered.  Vmit 
tmr  aea<«  will  oast  yMi  I— 9  tbiui  to  baj 
(hem  and  b«  worth  more. 

Our  llliMlratod  eatelea  giren  a  lot  of 
Information.  It  tell*  hew  to  take  off 
and  care  for  hidee ;  how  and  when  we 
pay  the  frelrbt  both  wart ;  about  mtr 
•M*  dyelna  »f — a  on  eow  and  bore* 
bide,  calf  and  other  Bklni;  about  the 
fur  roods  and  gram*  trophies  we  sell, 
taxidermy,  etc 

Then  we  bare  recently  yot  out  an- 
other we  call  ftr  raakton  beeh,  wholly 
deroted  to  fashion  plates  of  muffs, 
neckwear  and  other  One  fur  rarments, 
with  prices  ;  also  tar 


You  can  hare  either  book  by  sendlnc 
your  correct  address  naminr  which,  or 
both  books  If  yon  need  both.    Address 

%  Tlic  Cwmtnr  Frisian  Far  C«a 
f71  Igr«ll  Av«^ 


Genuine 
Aspirin 

Name  •*  Bayer"  means  genuine 
Say  *  *  Bayer"—  Insist  I 


Say  "Bayer"  when  buying  Aiplrliv 
Then  you  are  sure  of  getting  true  "Bajtr 
Tablets  of  Aspirin" — genuine  Asphria 
proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
phyeicians  for  over  twenty  year*.  Aa* 
cent  only  an  unbroken  "Bayer  package*' 
which  contains  proper  directioot  to  relieTe 
Headache,  Toothache,  Earache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Colds  and  Pain.  Handy  tia 
boxes  of  12  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug* 
gists  also  sell  larger  "Bayer  packages.* 
Aspirin  is  trade  mark  of  Bayer  ^nufa«« 
Iwe  MoDoaceticaoidetter  o(  Salieylica«UL 
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Law  for  the  Farmer 

LB8LIB    CHILDS 

A  little  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  law  covering  transactions  of 
frequent  occurrence  is  a  big  help.  It  not  only  enables  a  person  to  look  out  for 
his  rights  when  trouble  occurs,  but  what  is  more  important,  it  often  prevents 
the  trouble  from  ever  occurring.  The  things,  for  instance,  which  are  not 
thought  of  or  are  overlooked  when  an  agreement  is  made,  caiise  the  misunder- 
standings later  on.  In  important  undertakings,  such  as  buying  or  selling  land, 
dramng  up  leases^  etc.,  a.  good  lavyyer  should  altoays  be  consulted.  Nor  is  it 
possible  to  give  advice  through  general  articles  which  can  be  accepted  as 
authoritative  or  definite,  particularly  as  the  law  varies  in  different  states  and 
then,  too,  the  circumstances  in  any  two  cases  are  rarely  exactly  alike.  It  is 
our  purpose,  however,  in  this  and  a.  number  of  succeeding  articles,  to  lay  before 
our  readers  some  points  about  common  transootions  which  the  author  feels  it 
is  well  to  bear  in  mind. — EjDitor. 

FABM  FIXTURES. 

Where  a  farm  is  sold,  mortgaged, 
rented,  or  disposed  of  in  any  other 
manner,  that  works  a  chang|p  in  the 
ownership  or  those  in  possession,  the 
question  of  what  are  fixtures  is  fre- 
quently an  important  matter.  It  may 
involve  the  disposition  of  fences,  build- 
ings, manure,  straw,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  property  items,  that  upon  occa- 
sion may  be  of  considerable  value. 

Broadly  speaking,  fixtures  may  be  de- 
scribed as  personal  property  that  is 
merged  with  land  by  reason  of  its  an- 
nexation to  it.  Such  as  fences,  where 
the  posts  are  embedded  in  the  soil; 
buildings  that  are  erected  upon  solid 
foundations;  in  fact,  anything,  per- 
sonal in  its  nature,  that  is  affixed  to 
the  land  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
it  a  part  of  the  realty. 

Under  the  application  of  this  rule 
where  land  is  sold,  generally  speaking, 
all  things  affixed  to  the  land,  as  build- 
ings, fences,  etc.,  pass  with  the  soil. 
So,  too,  If  one  in  temporary  possession 
of  land  places  upon  it  property  of  this 
kind,  attaching  it  to  the  soil,  in  the 
absence  of  an  agreement  to  the  con- 
trary, the  things  so  placed  become  a 
part  of  the  land. 

The  above  rule  is  of  particular  im- 
portance to  tenants  renting  from  year 
to  year,  or  longer  periods;  for  if  they 
place  fixtures  upon  the  land,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  an  agreement  relative  to  their 
removal;  they  may  be  forced  to  aban- 
don them  when  their  tenancy  expires. 
Though  this  rule  is  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing exceptions: 

If  the  tenant  places  fixtures  upon  the 
land,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  his 
particular  business,  he  will  have  the 
right  to  remove  them.  That  is,  if  the 
flxturues  can  be  removed  without  caus- 
ing damage  to  the  land.  For  example, 
it  has  been  held  that  a  baker's  oven, 
gas  and  water  piping,  used  for  domes- 
tic and  trade  purposes  might  be  re- 
moved at  the  expiration  of  the  tenancy; 
and  this  despite  the  fact  that  the  arti- 
cles were  slightly  annexed  to  the  build- 
ing, though  they  could  be  removed 
without  doing  any,  substantial  damage 
to  the  building. 

Also,  temporary  buildings  erected  for 
trade  purposes,  cider  mills  and  presses, 
shelving  and  counters,  used  for  domes- 
tic purposes  and  to  further  the  carry- 
ing on  of  the  tenant's  business,  have 
been  held  removable  by  him.  And 
nursery  trees,  when  planted  by  the  ten- 
ant for  the  purpose  of  sale,  have  been 
held  agricultural  fixtures  and  subject 
to  removal  by  the  tenant. 

So,  too,  it  has  generally  been  held 
that  wheat  straw  Is  not  a  fixture,  and 
that  the  one  owning  the  straw  may  re- 
move It.  On  the  other  hand,  manure, 
produced    from    the    stock    ordinarily 


in  all  states  would  be  difficult  to  give. 

So  where  real  estate  is  to  be  han- 
dled, in  any  manner  involving  its  pos- 
session that  will  in  turn  concern  the 
disposition  of  articles,  that  may  or  may 
not  be  classed  as  fixtures,  the  safest 
plan  is  without  doubt  to  cover  the  point 
by  a  contract  in  writing.  Especially  is 
this  true  where  a  farm  is  rented  with 
the  knowledge  that  the  tenant  will  be 
obliged  to  place  buildings,  fences  or 
other  property  of  a  like  nature,  upon  it. 

In  situations  of  this  kind,  both  land- 
lord and  tenant  should  insist  that  the 
stipulation,  relative  to  the  tenant's 
right  to  remove  the  fixtures  that  he 
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THE  SWEEP  OF  A  WORD 

EDGAR  L.  VINCENT 

HAVE  you  not  stopped  on  some  morning  when  you  have  been  out  at 
your  work  and  listened  to  the  sound  of  your  own  voice  as  you  sang 
some  song  or  called  away  across  the  valley  to  a  friend  down  in  the  home? 
Uoff  the  words  you  sang  or  spoke  echoed  and  re-echoed  when  they  were 
caught  in  the  fingers  of  that  mysterious,  unseen  force  and  tossed  back  and 
forth.  Perhaps  it  was  the  side  of  some  building  which  served  to  fiing  the 
notes  of  your  song  back  upon  you.  Or  it  might  have  been  the  trees  of  the 
forest  yonder.  Whatever  it  was  that  acted  as  the  sounding  board,  over  and 
over  again  the  words  kept  on  swinging  back  and  forth  until  at  last,  tired 
with  their  wandering,  they  died  away  in  the  distance  and  were  forever  lost. 

Forever  lost?  Ah,  that  seems  so;  and  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
word  spoken  or  song  sung  ever  really  ceases  to  reverberate.  They  may 
be  lost  to  your  ear  and  mine  and  still  go  on  God  only  knows  how  long,  for 
once  spoken  they  can  never  be  recalled  as  long  as  time  shall  last.  Only 
the  ear  of  God  may  catch  the  strains  of  your  hymn  of  praise  after  the 
echoes  of  the  woodland  have  stopped  sending  it  back  to  human  ear;  but 
He  ever  listens,  ever  hears,  ever  heeds. 

How  lightly  do  we  speak  one  to  another!  We  forget  what  we  have  been 
saying  almost  as  soon  as  the  words  have  left  our  lips.  We  laugh,  we  give 
way  to  Joke,  we  flatter  ourselves  that  our  sparkling,  often  cutting,  quips 
are  interesting  and  entertaining  others.  But  soon  it  is  all  over,  so  we  fancy, 
and  no  one  Is  the  better  or  the  worse  for  our  moment  of  glittering  conver- 
sation. And  yet,  do  you  think  that  He  who  gathers  up  the  faintest  breaths 
of  song  and  call  and  keeps  them  for  all  eternity  will  ever  permit  the  words 
we  speak,  whether  seriously  or  thoughtlessly,  to  die  out  and  be  lost?  It 
cannot  be.    He  will  never  let  them  pass  away. 

With  how  much  of  importance,  then,  does  this  thought  invest  our  every 
word!  If  we  say  the  gentle,  tender  loving  word,  it  lives  in  the  heart  of  the 
one  to  whom  we  are  speaking.  More.  It  is  passed  on  from  him  to  another, 
and  still  another  to  all  eternity.  For  that  word  has  put  something  into 
the  soul  of  our  friend  which  was  not  there  at  first.  How?  God  knows. 
And  if  the  word  be  harsh  and  unkind  and  void  of  feeling.  In  just  the  same 
way  it  goes  on  thundering  down  the  ages,  to  hurt  and  mar  and  spoil  the 
life  of  all  who  hear  it  or  catch  its  reflection  in  days  to  come. 
*  The  sweep  of  a  word!  Think  of  it!  Then  weigh  carefully  the  spoken 
word,  the  song  or  even  the  thought,  for  sooner  than  we  know  that  may 
slip  away  and  become  an  instrument  for  good  or  111  throughout  the  ages. 


charring  does  not  reach  to  the  bottom 
of  the  season  checks  which  are  always 
present.  If  green  unchecked  posts  are 
charred,  checks  will  open  through  the 
charred  part  as  the  wood  seasons.  In 
either  case  the  uncharred  center  of  the 
post  is  exposed  to  fungus  infection  and 
will  decay  as  rapidly  as  untreated 
wood.  Charring  deep  enough  to  resist 
decay  would  undoubtedly  weaken  a 
post  of  ordinary  size. 


Good  Results  from  Co-operation  * 

Co-operation  between  bankers  and 
farmers  in  the  acquirement  and  distri-  . 
bution  of  high-class  animal  and  plant 
stock  is  helping  to  promote  a  prosper- 
ous condition  in  Wisconsin,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  is  ad- 
vised. The  Banker-Farmer  Exchange 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Wisconsin  Bankers'  Association  listed 
2131  head  of  cattle,  valued  at  J281,000, 
during  its  flrst  year  of  operation,  and 
obtained  inquiries  for  1,698  head.  The 
exchange  has  its  headquarters  at  Madi- 
son, the  state  capital.  A  comHlssion 
of  5  per  cent.,  paid  by  the  seller,  is 
charged  on  all  sales  made  through  list- 
ings to  cover  expenses,  but  no  charge  is 
made  on  sales  outside  the  listings. 

When  a  farmer  lists  live  stock  for 
sale  he  signs  a  statement  on  the  listing 
bank  that  the  animals  are  healthy  and 
sound,  except  when  otherwise  stated, 
and  that  the  cattle  have  been  or  will  be 
tested  for  tuberculosis.  Male  animals 
to  be  used  for  breeding  purposes  must 
be  pure-bred.  With  every  transaction, 
two  banks  and  the  exchange  are  con- 
cerned, and  if  there  is  any  dissatisfac- 
tion, both  banks  know  it.  A  breeder 
can  not  afford  to  risk  his  standing  with 
his  bank  by  misrepresenting  his 
product.  Should  he  attempt  it,  he  loses 
the  privilege  of  the  service.  The  farm- 
ers are  fast  becoming  acquaiiited  with 
the  exchange  and  are  forming  the  habit 
of  reporting  their  wants  to  the  local 
banks. 


kept  upon  the  land,  has  generally  been 
held  to  be  a  fixture,  and  not  subject  to 
removal  by  a  tenant  or  other  person 
temporarily  in  possession  of  the  land. 

And  where  a  tenant  replaces  an  old 
or  worn-out  article,  that  was  attached 
to  the  house,  by  a  new  one,  he  will  not 
be  permitted  to  remove  it  when  he 
gives  up  the  place.  As  where  the  fur- 
nace In  the  house  was  in  bad  condition, 
and  the  tenant  replaced  it  with  a  new 
one,  and  upon  the  expiration  of  his 
tenancy  he  attempted  to  remove  It;  It 
was  held  he  could  not  do  this,  that  the 
furnace  had  become  a  part  of  the  realty 
and  belonged  to  the  owner  of  the 
property. 

From  the  above  Illustrations  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  question  of  what  are 
fixtures  Is  a  broad  and  complex  subject. 
Each  case  involving  the  point  must  nec- 
essarily be  decided  upon  the  particular 
facts  surrounding  It,  having  regard  for 
the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  the  dis- 
pute arises:  and,  as  the  laws  of  the  dif- 
ferent states  are  not  uniform  on  the 
subject,  a  general  rule  that  would  apply 


places  upon  the  land,  are  set  out  In  the 
lease.  If  this  is  done  a  fruitful  source 
of  after  dispute  and  possible  litigation 
will  be  avoided,  which  cannot  help  but 
be  to  the  advantage  of  both. 
Indiana. 


Tests  Disprove  an  Old  Theory 

The  old  theory  that  charring  butts  of 
fence  posts  and  telephone  poles  pre- 
serves the  wood  has  been  disproved  by 
a  series  of  tests  recently  conducted  by 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  of  the 
Forest  Service,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  on  fences  with 
charred  and  untreated  posts  of  varied 
species.  The  charred  posts  proved  in 
tests  to  be  even  less  durable  than  the 
untreated  ones. 

Theoretically,  an  area  of  charred 
wood  around  a  post  should  prevent  de- 
cay, because  charcoal  does  not  decay  or 
encourage  the  growth  of  fungi.  But  the 
charred  area  around  a  post  is  not  usu- 
ally a  solid  covering.  It  is  checked 
through  in  many  places.  If  posts  are 
seasoned  before  they  are  charred,  the 


Bum  Out  Weeds  and  Insects  Now 

"A  general  fall  clean-up  of  rubbish 
and  places  where  rank  growths  of  vege- 
tation are  to  be  found,  will  go  a  long 
way  towards  freeing  the  farm  of  in- 
sect pests,"  according  to  H.  B.  Hodg- 
kiss,  extension  entomologist  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  who  recom- 
mends such  steps  before  winter  sets  in, 
as  fields  and  orchards  where  fence  rows 
are  kept  free  from  dead  weeds  and 
grass  during  the  winter  months  usually 
suffer  much  less  from  Insect  pests  than 
those  of  more  easy-going  neighbors. 

The  burning  off  of  weeds  and  other 
growths  where  insects  are  likely  to 
spend  their  winter  or  hibernating 
stage,  will  Increase  the  mortality  of  the 
pests  and  leave  a  smaller  number  to 
fight  in  the  spring.  Stalk  borers  of 
potato,  grasshoppers  and  plant  lice  can 
be  largely  controlled  by  burning  fence 
rows  and  ditches  in  and  near  cultivated 
fields.  It  Is  not  only  a  practice  that  en- 
tomologists advocate,  but  it  is  a  gen- 
eral "better  farming"  practice. 


Planning  some  community  good 
times  this  winter?  Why  not  give  a 
play?  Send  to  the  New  York  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
for  F  153  on  "The  Little  Country 
Theater." 


<4h  ^ 


High  Priced  Com  and  Hogs 

B.  B.  BUSHINO. 

Is  there  any  money  in  hog  raising 
when  corn  prices  are  soaring  as  they 
have  been  of  late?  Some  people  could 
not  see  any,  but  with  me  the  profit 
from  the  porkers  comes  in  spite  of  the 
conditions  prevailing. 

In  the  first  place,  however,  at  our 
farm  we  have  a  nice,  large,  roomy  pas- 
ture. This  is  rather  hilly,  partly  cov- 
ered with  timber  and  containing  a 
large  pond  and  running  stream  of 
water  for  the  most  of  the  year.  Clover, 
blue  grass  and  timothy  and  some  red 
top  furnish  this  pasture  most  of  the 
year  when  pasture  can  be  had  at  all. 

My  sows  are  very  long,  deep  and  of 
superlative  smoothness.  No  animals 
less  than  three  years  old  have  farrowed 
any  pigs  for  some  time,  and  I  have  one 
in  the  herd  that  has  been  farrowing 
pigs  for  seven  years.  I  am  a  great  be- 
liever in  keeping  the  sows  as  long  as 
they  produce  and  raise  large  and  profit- 
able litters,  and  I  have  found  this  a 
money  making  proposition,  for  the  old- 
er sows  bring  so  much  stronger  and 
better  pigs  every  way  than  the  young 
gilts  do.  Too  often  I  have  seen  farm- 
ers disposing  of  their  sows  when  even 
two  or  thjee  years  old.  At  that  age, 
and  older,  they  produce  much  stronger 
pigs.  The  boar  that  mates  the  sows  is, 
•f  course,  a  pure-bred  boar. 

The  sows  have  the  run  of  the  big  pas- 
ture until  about  two  weeks  before  far- 
rowing time,  when  they  are  brought  up 
to  the  hog  houses  and  located  in  indi- 
vidual pens  until  farrowing  is  over. 
During  the  nice  weather  they  have  the 
run  of  a  small  lot  during  the  daytime. 
My  sows  receive  a  little  corn  until  two 
©r  three  days  previous  to  farrowing 
time.  Then  they  receive  a  slop  made 
•f  bran  and  a  little  crushed  oats,  and 
en  the  day  of  farrowing  no  feed  is 
given.  By  this  method  my  sows  carry 
no  excessive  fat,  though  they  are  in 
good  condition  at  farrowing  time.  The 
wide  range  of  pasture  provided  seems 
to  help  keep  them  in  good  condition 
while  carrying  the  suckling  pigs. 

My  fall  fattening  hogs  are  turned 
into  a  pasture  following  fattening  cat- 
tle, and  fed  what  corn  they  will  eat,  be- 
sides that  which  they  receive  from  the 
droppings  of  the  cattle.  Of  course, 
many  of  the  earlier  pigs  are  quite  large 
and  are  growing  rapidly.  The  pasture 
which  they  have  been  running  on  hav- 
ing made  quite  a  development  in  them, 
they  are  ready  to  be  put  on  htavy  feeds 
to  be  turned  off  in  the  fall.  I  am  not 
an  advocate  of  feeding  lots  of  high- 
priced  corn  without  plenty  of  pasture, 
I  rather  think  that  would  be  a  losing 
proposition,  as  the  hogs  will  not  make, 
Bufliciei.t  growth  on  just  com  to  war- 
rant the  high  prices.  But  where  a 
ration  of  corn  and  plenty  of  pasture  is 
provided,  there  is  surely  a  proflt  to  be 
made  in  the  operation. 

Hogs  have  been  selling  high,  as  well 
as  corn.  Pasture  is  the  cheapest  ele- 
ment of  food  for  either  hogs  or  cattle, 
and,  in  fact,  without  it  neither  will  do 
as  good  as  if  they  were  supplied  with 
an  abundance  of  pasture.  Or  at  least 
I  have  never  been  able  to  make  my  cat- 
tle grow  as  rapidly  on  dry  feed  as  when 
the  pasture  was  supplied  also,  and  the 
same  case  has  been  with  hogs.  But 
when  hogs  are  raised  on  small  amounts 
of  corn  up  to  fattening  time  then  they 


can  be  fed  corn  with  proflt.  Even  in 
fattening  time  I  never  confine  them  in 
small,  muddy  pens,  as  I  have  often  seen 
done,  but  have  them  where  they  can 
have  good  succulence,  and  then  supply 
all  the  corn  they  will  eat  and  they  fat- 
ten very  rapidly  and  cheaply. 

I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  pasture 
is  the  only  remedy  to  produce  pork  at 
a  profit  when  the  other  feed  is  high. 
When  the  feed  is  high  is  a  good  time  to 
test  the  ability  of  a  man  to  see  if  he 
can  so  combine  the  feeds  as  to  make 
a  success  of  the  business.  This  may 
mean  the  turning  point  between  suc- 
cess and  failure.  Thus  we  must  study 
and  learn  how  to  turn  what  might  ordi- 
narily be  utter  defeat  into  a  case  of 
real  success.  Just  lately  hogs  have 
gone  off  some  and  I  see  so  many  farm- 
ers selling  out  and  quitting  business 
Say,  listen,  it  is  always  the  stickers, 
thinkers  and  the  workers  that  win  out. 
Stick  to  the  hogs,  plan  out  cheap  for- 
age rations,  and  then  work  to  bring  the 
plans  about  and  you  will  find  yourself 
a  master  hog  raiser  some  morning 
when  prices  are  up.  Illinois. 


Successful  Feeding  Requires  Close 
Study 

Last  year  the  writer  learned  of  a 
feeder  who  failed  to  give  his  sheep  the 
care  necessary  to  make  the  most  out  of 
the  feed  given  to  them.  This  young 
man  has  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  of 
feeding,  having  at  one  time  taken  a 
course  in  it.  While,  according  to  re- 
port, other  feeders  around  him  made  a 
profit,  his  loss  amounted  to  13600. 

Close  attention  is  necessary.  Regu- 
lar cleaning  of  feed  bunks,  good  water 
and  lots  of  it,  clean  bed,  salt  and  kind 
individual  treatment  are  essentials  in 
feeding.  The  successful  feeder  lives 
with  his  animals,  watches  over  them 
and  is  always  ready  to  provide  better 
feed  and  other  favorable  conditions.  No 
one  can  instruct  him  exactly,  he  must 
learn  the  details  by  doing  and  love  for 
his  animals  is  the  first  requisite.  Ani- 
mals soon  learn  a  good  caretaker.  They 
enjoy  to  see  him  come  and  as  he  moves 
among  them  they  take  pleasure  in  his 
presence.  Feeding  live  stock  is  not 
all  theory.  The  practical  is  equally  im- 
portant and  the  man  who  succeeds 
must  think  about  his  animals  and  be 
always  ready  to  do  what  is  necessary. — 
R.  W.  Clark,  Colorado  Agri.  College. 


gave  was  both  visual  and  vocal— entire- 
ly convincing.  Dorothy  and  Joe  told 
what  and  how  pigs  should  be  fed  and 
then  mixed  the  feed  and  did  the  feed- 
ing. Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
George  E.  Hogue  said  they  gave  the 
best,  most  complete  and  most  convinc- 
ing extension  talk  he  had  ever  heard 
in  his  30  years  as  a  farmer. 


engaged  in  the  production  and  market- 
ing of  market  hay  is  given  in  a  publi- 
cation soon  to  be  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 


Shrinkage  in  Hay 

Shrinkage  occurring  in  good  market 
hay  is  due  almost  entirely  to  a  loss  of 
water,  which  has  no  feeding  value,  say 
specialists  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
or  Markets.  Such  shrinkage  seldom 
causes  an  actual  money  loss  to  the 
farmer,  because  any  loss  in  weight  in 
baled  hay  is  borne  by  the  shipper,  who 
usually  receives  the  hay  as  soon  as  it 
is  baled. 

If  the  shipper  stores  baled  hay  for 
speculation,  there  often  will  be  a 
money  loss  caused  by  shrinkage,  be- 
cause he  has  purchased  an  excess 
amount  of  water. 

There  is  practically  no  loss  of  dry 
matter  in  market  hay  that  has  been 
properly  cured.  Proper  curing  is  indi- 
cated by  a  bright,  natural  green  color. 
Improperly  cured  hay  may  lose  dry 
matter,  but  such  hay  is  not  in  demand 
in  any  of  the  terminal  markets. 

The  water  content  of  hay  at  different 
periods  of  curing  and  storage,  methods 
of  making  hay  to  prevent  excessive 
shrinkage  in  storage,  methods  of  de- 
termining shrinkage  on  individual 
farms,  and  other  general  shrinkage  in- 
formation of  interest  to  all  agencies 


FISH 


FOR 

FEEDING 


STRUVEN'S 
FISH  MEAL 

Is  worth  even  more  in  your  fall  feeding 
than  In  Bummer  because  your  bogi  can't 

fetany  pasture  In  NoTcmber.  Btruven's 
'ish  Meal  gives  jou  more  digestible 
protein  for  a  dollar  than  any  otber  feed 
you  can  buy. 

Oo  to  your  dealer.  If  be  doesn't  carry  it, 
write  us  bis  name  and  we'll  see  tbat  you 
get  it.  Do  it  now  while  you  think  about  it 

CHAS.  M.  STSUVEN  k  CO., 
114  S.  Frederick  Street,  laitlaorc.  Mi. 


Vm  ^       


♦  ^ 


REQ.  P.  CHINAS,  BERKSHIRES,  C.  WHITES, 

lAFKe  strains,  all  RKes,  mated  not  akin.  Bred  Sow*. 
Hervlce  Boars,  Lincoln  Service  Bucks,  Grade  Quern* 
aey  and  Holstein  Calves.     Collies  and  Beacl*  Pnpa. 

Send  $tamp  for  prieea  and  Cirenlari. 
P.  F.  HAMIIiTeM,  C*eltraui Title,  Ps, 

ROSECOYD   FARM'S 

Durocs  uf  Quality.    Well  kept.  weU  brsd,  well  fed. 

D.  M.  STOUDT,  H«rsli«7,  Pa. 

SELECTED  REQISHREO  BERKSHIRE  nOS 

a  BBOBtha  •I«l,  koUi  MJCM 

W.  W.  HcSPABKAW,  FanlM, 


"Watch  these  Yourn  Pig  Owners 
Pigs  may  be  pigs,  but  not  all  pigs 
know  enough  to  eat  enough  to  make 
hogs  of  themselves;  or  perhaps  it's  a 
case  of  the  pig's  owner  not  knowing 
enough  to  give  the  pig  the  right  kind 
of  food!  However  that  may  be,  Doro- 
thy Byrnes  and  Joseph  O'Connell,  12- 
year-old  members  of  the  Livingston 
County  Pig  Club,  proved  to  several 
thousand  persons  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair  in  Syracuse,  that  they  know 
how  to  feed  pigs.  They  won  all  the 
demonstration  contests  in  their  home 
county  and  went  to  Syracuse  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  state  fair  commission. 
There  they  proceeded  to  win  the  agri- 
cultural  demonstration  contest,  made 
themselves  the  state  champion  agricul- 
tural demonstration  team,  and  carried 
home  the  gold  medals. 

They  had  their  pigs  right  with  them 
to  testify  to.  the  truth  of  their  state- 
ments  and   the  testimony  those  pigs 


NOW  READY  TO  SHIP 

DRIED  BEET  PULP 

Palatable  succulent  vegetable  feed  for 
dairy  cows,  beef  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs 

We  can  take  care  of  orders  from  any 
pari  of  the  country 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Company 

Detroit,  Mich*  Lot  Angdes,  Calif. 


V  •«'*>^ 


TQ^dad 


••ur 


Exchange  Penmes  for  Dollan 

It  pays  to  invest  in  cow  health.  The  cost 
of  a  package  of  Kow-Karc,  the  great  cow 
medicine,  is  measured  in  cent^  the  increased 
milk  incoma  from  a  healthjr  cow  is  reckoned 
in  dollars. 

Kow-Kare  enjojrs  a  quarter-century  record 
of  leadership  in  the  prevention  and 
successful  treatment  of  all  cow  ailments 
due  to  weakened  digestive  or  genital 
o.''gans,  such  as  Barrenness,  Retained 
Afterbirth,  Lost  Appetite,  Scouring, 
Bunches  and  Abortion.  The  Kow-Kare 
treatment  is  inexpensive  but  produces 

prompt  and  visable  results.    Ona  trial  will 

convince  you. 

Buy  Kow-Kare  from  feed  dealers,  general 
stores  or  druggists. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO. 

LYNDONVILLE,  VT. 

NOTE;  The  Tr»tf*>nark  Nam*  kM  Ims  ehMi«4  fraa 
KOW.KURE  to  KOW-KARE^Hl  MM  iMr«  SumSm 
•r  BOTH  tHa  PREVCNTIVe  MS  CURATIVF  mil- 

!'«L2L*^  «••#».  TMr»  Is  Ml  tts  sliflrtMt  aliases 
la  fanaals  ar  aiMsfaatara 
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The  Discontented  Man 


T.   M.   BRAY. 


Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  man 
who  owned  a  large  farm.  It  was  in  a 
beautiful  country.  The  land  was  fer- 
tile, and  his  orchards  and  arbors  and 
gardens  yielded  abundance.  He  had 
horses  that  he  worked  hard  and  forced 
as  it  came  toward  the  end  of  the  day, 
with  the  whip.  He  had  cows  of  the 
best  breed,  from  which  he  secured  the 
greatest  return  from  the  minimum 
amount  of  outlay.  He  had  hogs  that 
were  fattened  to  kill.  He  had  sheep 
whose  fleecy  coats  he  cut  every  year 
until  they  became  mutton.  He  had 
chickens  that  lay  better  than  the  chick- 
ens of  his  neighbors,  and  brought  the 
best  price  when  offered  for  sale  in  the 
market.  He  had  a  wife  who  did  al- 
ways as  she  anticipated  he  wished.  He 
had  two  boys  and  two  girls  who  re- 
spected and  obeyed  their  father. 

On  the  farm  were  level  fields  for 
grass  and  grain  and  corn,  sloping  fields 
for  grapes  and  orchards,  hilly  fields 
and  new  for  his  buckwheat,  and  moun- 
tain fields  for  wild  berries. 

A  brook  ran  through  the  farm  where 
fish  sported  until  the  farmer  wanted 
fish  for  his  dinner.  Ice  formed  on  his 
ponds  and  furnished  winter's  fun  until 
It  was  cut  and  put  into  his  ice  house 
for  summer  use. 

Trees  grew  in  the  woodlands,  among 
which  the  rabbits  and  squirrels  and 
game  birds  played  until  the  farmer  de- 
sired game  on  his  table. 
But  the  farmer  was  discontented. 
The  children  and  his  wife  were  satis- 
fied. The  children  found  in  the  woods, 
the  orchards,  the  berry  patches,  and  by 
the  stream  all  that  they  could  wish  for. 
The  wife  found  in  her  employment, 
the  bringing  up  of  her  children  and  the 
beauty  of  her  surroundings  enough  to 
keep  her  constantly  happy. 

But  the  farmer  had  grown  tired  of  it 
all;  life  became  monotonous,  f  r  he 
was  dulled  to  all  that  was  beautiful 
about  him.  To  him  the  farm  was  only 
a  piece  of  land  that  held  the  world  to- 
gether. He  wished  that  he  might  be 
out  of  it  all  so  long  and  earnestly  that 
he  finally  wished  himself  dead  and  in 
Heaven. 

So  one  day  he  took  sick  and  lay  help- 
less in  his  great,  soft  feather  bed.  One 
night  as  he  lay  there  he  fell  into  a 
sleep  and  in  his  sleep  he  kept  repeat- 
ing that  he  wanted  to  go  to  Heaven. 

After  a  while  he  awakened  with  the 
consciousness  of  someone  being  in  his 
room.  He  opened  his  eyes  and  beheld 
at  the  foot  of  his  bed  a  figure  clothed 
in  light. 

"I  am  a  spirit,"  said  the  thing,  "that 
has  been  sent  to  convey  you  to  Heaven, 
for  which  you  have  so  long  prayed. 
Come  with  me!" 

And  the  farmer  was  at  once  conduct- 
ed through  a  passage  as  dark  as  the 
night  itself. 

On  emerging  from  the  passage  a  vast 
expanse    of    level    land    greeted    him. 
Neither  being  nor  object  met  his  eye 
until  the  plain  lost  itself  in  the  im- 
measurable distance. 
"What  is  this?"  asked  the  farmer. 
"It  is  Heaven,"  replied  the  spirit. 
"But  I  do  not  want  this  kind  of  a 
yBeaven,"  said  the  farmer. 
\  'Nor   did  you   like  the  kind   of  an 
garth  God  gave  you,"  replied  the  spirit. 
"But  the  land  is  too  level,"  protested 


the  farmer. 

"If  you  want  hills  you  need  only  to 
wish  for  them,"  responded  his  com- 
panion. 

So  the^and  became  just  as  the  farm- 
er wished  it,  with  hills  and  mountains 
and  valleys  and  level  placee. 

"There  is  no  vegetation  here,"  sug- 
gested the  farmer. 

"Wish  for  what  you  want,"  again  re- 
plied the  spirit. 

So  grass  grew  in  the  lowlands,  and 
wheat  and  corn  and  orchards  and  for- 
ests came  into  being  about  him. 

"I  see  no  streams  here,"  complained 
the  farmer. 

"Wish  again." 

And  a  brook  began  to  fiow  down  the 
valley. 

"There  should  bo  a  house,  a  stable 
and  outhouses." 

"Wish  for  them." 

And  the  buildings  arose  from  the 
ground. 

"There  sheuld  be  life,  animals  and 
birds  and  fishes." 

"Wish  for  them." 

Horses  neighed  in  the  stable,  cows 
grazed  In  pastures,  pigs  grunted  In 
their  pens,  sheep  nibbled  the  grass  by 
the  roadside,  wild  animals  played  In 
the  forest  and  fish  sported  In  the  brook. 

The  farmer  looked  on  all  that  he  had 
wished  Into  existence  In  the  heaven  he 


had  longed  for,  but  still  was  unsatis- 
fied. 

"I  should  have  companions,"  he  sug- 
gested. 

"Your  companions  must  be  chosen 
from  these,"  replied  the  spirit,  and  as 
he  spoke  there  appeared  before  him  a 
multitude  of  human  souls.  "I  am  bid- 
den to  show  you  the  souls  only  of  these 
beings,  and  you  must  decide  which  of 
these  you  feel  would  afford  you  the 
utmost  happiness  through  all  eternity." 

The    farmer   examined  all   of   them 


carefully  and  at  last  chose  five;  the  five 
most  beautiful  souls  In  all  the  throng. 

"Have  you  finished  your  wishing?" 
asked  the  spirit 

"Yes,"  replied  the  farmer. 

"Have  you  wished  for  all  that  you 
can  conceive  which  will  be  conducive 
to  your  pleasure  now  and  forever?" 

"I  have." 

"Look  again,"  said  the  spirit. 

And  when  the  farmer  turned  to  all 
he  had  wished  for  he  found  himself 
looking  on  his  own  wife,  his  own  boys 
and  girls,  his  own  farm,  his  own  build- 
ings, his  own  horses,  his  own  cows  and 
pigs  and  sheep  and  chickens.  The  fish 
were  swimming  in  the  stream  among 
the  cresses,  and  the  rabbits  played  in 
his  woodlands.  The  flowers  in  his  gar- 
den that  he  had  passed  daily  without 
notice  nodded  to  him  in  their  beauty, 
and  their  perfume  came  pleasant  to  his 
nostrils.  The  birds  sang  songs  that  he 
had  forgotten  since  he  was  a  barefoot 
boy. 

"How  can  you  wish  for  Heaven  when 
you  can  conceive  nothing  better  than 
you  had  on  earth?"  reproached  the 
spirit  as  it  departed. 

The  farmer  awoke,  for  It  was  day, 
and  looked  out  of  his  window  on  all 
that  he  had  wished  for. 

New  York, 


once  It  is  established  In  the  crop.  Pall 
plowing  Is  recommended  because  It 
breaks  up  the  soil  and  destroys  the 
grubs  and  pupae  of  many  Insects  by  ex- 
posing them  to  the  sun  and  air. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  835,  prepared  by 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  tells  how 
to  control  the  most  common  and  dan- 
gerous of  the  grain  farmer's  Insect  ene^ 
mies.  It  gives  briefly  the  life  histories 
of  the  Hessian  fly,  army  worm,  cut- 
worms, grasshoppers,  white  grubs,  bill- 
bugs,  corn-root  aphis  and  wireworms, 
with  authoritative  data  describing  the 
characteristics  of  each  pest  and  the  best 
practical  remedies  for  control.  The  bu- 
reau advises  the  grain  farmer  to  plow 
in  the  fall.  If  possible;  to  keep  a  sup- 
ply of  Insecticides  and  a  spraying  out- 
fit on  hand ;  to  watch  the  crops  careful- 
ly for  an  outbreak,  and  to  report  all 
outbreaks  to  the  county  farm  adviser, 
or  direct  to  the  Bureau  of  EIntomology, 
United  States  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 


Fight  Insects  Now  With  Plow 
Fall  plowing  Is  the  most  universally 
effective  way  of  controlling  the  insect 
pests  that  annually  cause  great  losses 
to  the  grain  farmer.  It  is  much  easier 
and  cheaper,  says  the  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology, United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  to  prevent  an  insect  out- 
break'in  this  manner  than  it  is  to 
stamp  out  the  infestation  once  It  Is 
fully  developed.  The  Hessian  fly,  so 
destructive  to  wheat.  Is  one  of  the  in- 
sects  that    can    hardly    be   eradicated 


Timely  Reminders  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  CoUege 

Those  farmers  who  may  have  Imma- 
ture com  in  their  cribs  can  prevent 
molding  by  salting.  Use  one  pound  of 
salt  to  three  bushels  by  weight  of  ear 
corn. 

Beets  with  their  tops  on,  stored  up- 
right in  cold  frames,  often  keep  in  good 
condition  over  winter.  They  are  of  bet- 
ter quality  than  topped  roots. 

Some  varieties  of  celery  are  easily  In- 
jured by  light  freezes.  They  must  bo 
given  some  protection  on  cold  nights, 
or  used  at  once  for  table  or  market. 

Tile  drain  those  places  where  wheat, 
alfalfa  and  dover  were  heaved  out  last 
winter  by  frost.  This  work  can  be 
done  during  the  late  fall  and  winter 
months  when  general  farm  work  has 
slacked  up  somewhat. 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  FEEDS 


THE  subject  of  feeding  farm  animals  of  all  kinda 
is  always  an  active  one  with  the  thinking  farm- 
er. The  term  "thinking  farmer"  is  used  advisedly, 
for  there  are  a  great  many  matters  of  good  farming 
that  require  sound,  clear,  reasonable  thinking  to 
carry  them  to  successful  endings.  We  cannot  expect 
all  farmers  to  be  highly  educated  in  all  the  exact 
sciences  that  may  be  actively  applied  to  agricultural 
operations,  and,  indeed,  I  don't  think  it  has  been 
proven  that  this  higher  educational  qualification  Is 
absolutely  necessary  to  successful  farming.  That  it 
is  desirable,  if  only  for  the  personal  gratification  and 
enjoyment  of  the  possessor  will  be  admitted,  especial- 
ly by  those  who  have  it,  and  in  rare  cases  by  those 
who  have  it  not;  but  all  of  us  know  eminently  suc- 
cessful and  progressive  farmers  who  by  no  expansion 
of  politeness  can  be  called  "educated,"  except  as  l>e- 
ing  clear  thinkers  on  the  problems  to  be  worked  out 
practically  in  their  business. 

It  is  to  the  thinking  farmer,  trained  or  otherwise, 
therefore,  that  the  feeding  question  is  forever  up  for 
review — up  and  never  finally  settled,  for  each  change 
of  crop  production  and  market  values,  separately  or 
in  combination,  presents  a  new  problem  for  a  new 
solution. 

The  practical  application  of  scientific  investi- 
gations and  findings  has  sufliciently  well  es- 
tablished the  principles  of  animal  nutrition  for  our 
guidance.  Or  perhaps  it  might  be  said  that  these 
scientific  investigations  have  definitely  determined 
why  the  practices  of  the  fathers  of  feeding,  the  old, 
.thinking,  "uneducated"  farmers,  were  practically 
correct.  I  remember  when  I  was  a  boy  a  very  success- 
ful hog  raiser  and  feeder  said  to  me:  "I  tell  you,  if 
you  give  me  oats  and  corn,  ground  together  and 
slopped  with  skimmilk,  I  will  make  a  well  bred  pig 


By  W.  F.  McSPARRAN 

do  anything  I  want  him  to."  Now,  this  man  did  not 
know  a  single  thing  about  balanced  rations,  protein, 
carbohydrates,  metabolism,  nutritive  ratios,  vita- 
mines  and  the  like,  did  not  know  any  more  about 
them  than  thousands  of  his  class  of  successful  feed- 
ers do  today.  But,  as  I  have  said,  the  Investigators 
have  told  us  why  my  friend  could  mold  his  hogs  to 
his  will  if  he  had  corn  and  oats  "chop,"  mixed  with 
skimmilk,  why  with  such  feeds  there  was  no  need 
to  bother  about  mineral  matter,  tonics,  "stock  foods," 
tankage  and  the  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made 
"rations"  now  at  command  of  the  feeder — if  he  can 
pay  the  price. 

But  not  all  swine  raisers  these  days  have  a  home 
produced  supply  of  these  feeds  found  so  sufllcient  by 
my  friend.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  whereas  skimmilk 
a  few  years  ago  was  a  plentiful  and  cheap  by-product 
in  all  general  dairy  and  creamery  communities,  it 
is  now  a  very  scarce  one  where  the  butter  making 
industry  has  been  supplanted  by  the  whole  milk 
shipping  station  and  the  condensing  plant.  This 
condition  has  been  brought  about  by  the  growth  of 
the  demand  for  more  human  food,  and  properly  and 
economically  so,  for  the  reason  that  skimmilk,  while 
a  most  excellent  supplement  in  the  pig  ration,  is 
much  more  valuable  as  a  food  for  man. 

Furthermore,  the  pig  and  hog  can  eat  and  thrive 
on  wheat  middlings,  tankage  and  other  by-products — 
such  feeds  and  materials  as  are  left  after  human 
foods  have  been  extracted  from  the  original  products. 
It  is  found  quite  frequently  that  the  manufacturer 
of  oat  foods  for  human  consumption  can  afford  to 
pay  more  for  the  farmer's  grain  oats  than  It  is  worth 
for  the  farmer  to  feed  to  his  cows,  horses  and  hogs, 


hence  this  valuable  feed  grain  under  such  circum- 
stances is  withdrawn  from  the  list  of  available  farm 
feeds. 

True,  the  residue  from  the  mills,  converting  oata 
into  human  foods,  finds  its  way  through  the  feed 
markets  back  to  the  farmer,  and  while  such  residue 
generally  carries  considerable  feeding  value,  we  often 
find  it  masquerading  in  mixtures  as  having  much 
more  worth  than  it  can  possibly  contain;  for,  after 
all,  oat  hulls  are  only  oat  hulls  as  they  come  from 
the  farmer's  thresher  or  his  bin,  and  their  journey 
through  the  hurly-burly  of  wheels  and  hum  of  mills 
of  conversion  and  mixings  will  never  make  them 
anything  else. 

Also,  the  increased  demand  for  human  foods,  as 
above  noted,  has  wonderfully  multiplied  the  mill  out- 
put of  all  kinds  of  grain  by-products.  Generally 
speaking,  these  are  all  feeds  of  value  in  our  farm 
animal  rations,  and  quite  worthy  the  attention  and 
use  of  intelligent,  thinking  feeders.  It  is  well,  how- 
ever, to  regard  them  strictly  as  by-products,  giving 
them  full  credit  for  their  values  and  honest  debit  for 
their  limitations,  remembering  that  some  of  the  most 
trained  intellects  are  now  employed  In  the  making 
of  many  advertisements,  and  that  many  of  the  crea- 
tions of  their  free  pens  are  real  works  of  art  in  their 
lines.  But  oat  hulls  remain  oat  hulls;  and  weed 
seeds  and  chaff  and  straws  that  come  to  the  mills  in 
the  grains,  have  little  added  to  their  feeding  worth 
by  being  ground.  Cotton  seed  hulls  and  buckwheat 
bulls,  and  various  screenings,  when  all  mixed  to- 
gether, gain  no  virtue  not  inherent  In  them  before 
they  were  assembled.  These  mixtures  can  be,  and 
are,  made  more  palatable  to  the  Innocent  animal  by 
the  skillful  introduction  of  small  quantities  of  real 

(Concluded  on  pace  355) 
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Working  the  Selling  End 

BDOAR  L.  VINCENT 

FOR  a  long  time  it  has  been  evident  that  the  prob- 
lem of  marketing  and  distributing  farm  produce 
Is  one  of  the  most  serious  with  which  the  country 
has  to  deal.  It  no  longer  seems  difficult  to  produce 
good  crops  on  the  average  farm,  providing  the  work 
16  done  in  an  up-to-date  manner.  It  is  when  men 
come  face  to  face  with  the  selling  and  distributing 
end  of  their  business  that  they  find  themselves  up 
against  a  stone  wall. 

This  unfavorable  state  of  affairs  has  existed  by 
reason  of  the  numerous  and  practically  perfect 
organizations  which  have  been  evolved  by  those  who 
handle  produce  after  it  leaves  the  farm.  Middlemen 
are  organized.  So  are  retail  dealers  and  distributors 
of  all  names  and  natures.  Even  the  men  who  han- 
dle grain,  fruit  and  vegetables  in  transit  have  their 
organizations,  as  do  the  drivers  who  have  no  other 
work  to  do  than  to  sit  on  a  wagon  behind  a  horse  or 
on  a  truck  and  carry  stuff  from  place  to  place. 
Everybody  except  the  farmer  is  linked  up  v.ith  oth- 
ers for  mutual  support  and  advantage. 

The  consequence  is  that  when  the  farmer  has  any- 
thing to  sell  the  best  he  has  been  able  to  do  in  times 
gone  by  has  been  to  take  what  was  offered  him  for 
such  commodities.  Meekly  he  has  asked,  "What  will 
you  give  me  for  my  wheat,  or  corn,  or  my  fruit?" 


ground  in  outlining  what  seems  to  them  the  way 
out  of  this  old-time  slough  of  despond. 

For  example,  take  the  words  of  Mr.  Lowell,  of 
Fredonla,  N.  Y.,  Master  of  the  National  Grange  of 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  uttered  at  the  recent  annual 
meeting.  At  that  time  he  told  those  who  listened 
with  fast  beating  hearts,  that  if  the  national  govern- 
ment did  not  soon  take  Bteps  to  relieve  the  farmers 
of  the  incubus  laid  upon  them  by  unreasonable  and 
extortionate  distributors,  marketmen  and  dealers, 
the  farmers  would  enter  into  a  great  country-wide 
movement  to  fix  prices  for  their  own  produce.  This 
fairly  startling  utterance  found  an  echo  at  another 
great  meeting  of  farmers  in  the  west  a  few  days 
later,  at  which  time  preliminary  steps  were  taken, 
if  the  results  reached  at  the  convention  have  been 
correctly  reported,  to  form  a  farmers'  co-operative 
organization  which  will  include  the  entire  country 
and  embrace  everything  relating  to  the  details  of 
marketing  and  distributing  farm  produce.  These 
movements  are  strictly  in  accord  with  modem 
scientific  distribution  of  agricultural  products. 

As  showing  what  will  beyond  question  be  accom- 
plished when  this  national  organization  shall  have 
come  into  perfect  operation,  we  may  turn  to  the 
work  done  by  the  Dairymen's  League.  When  this 
movement  came  into  being,  farmers  were  at  a  great 
disadvantage,  so  far  as  concerned  the  sale  and  dis- 
tribution of  milk  and  milk  products.    E:ach  man  had 


Parcel  Post  Marketing 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  Charles  R.  Brown,  of  Wyoming^ 
Kent  Co.,  Delaware,  who  had  produced  a  fine 
crop  of  apples,  found  that  both  the  home  price  of- 
fered for  them  and  the  price  apples  were  selling  for 
In  the  distant  market  would  not  justify  him  in 
patronizing  either  market  in  the  disposition  of  his 
splendid  fruit.  He  therefore  decided  to  try  a  pro- 
ducer to  consumer  plan  through  the  U.  S.  parcel 
post,  a  subject  to  which  he  had  given  considerable 
thought.  To  test  his  plan  he  had  inserted  in  a 
Philadelphia  Sunday  paper  the  following  advertise- 
ment, giving  his  name  and  address: 

"Dispense  with  the  middleman  and  let  me  send 
you  one-half  bushel  of  select  Delaware  eating  apples 
delivered  to  your  door  for  $1.00." 

Although  apples  were  a  drug  on  the  Philadelphia 
wholesale  market  and  there  was  no  home  market 
for  them,  when  this  ad.  appeared  the  consumers 
in  Philadelphia  and  other  nearby  cities  and  towns 
were  paying  35  cents  per  quarter  peck  for  their 
apples  and  not  always  receiving  select  eating  apples 
at  that.  Mr.  Brown's  offer  to  deliver  to  the  home  a 
half-bushel  basket  of  select  eating  apples  meant 
that  a  consumer  would  receive  a  quarter  peck  fresli 
from  the  producer  at  12%  cents  as  against  35  cents 
for  the  same  quantity  from  his  grocer  or  huckster. 
Here  was  a  gulf  between  producer  and  consumer 


Farm  haildingt  oftht  bmtUr  hind.    Farm  •/  W.  D.  FHtrt,  n*ar  Utica,  N.  Y. 


And  many  a  man  has  gone  home  after  such  an  ex- 
perience of  delivering  things  into  which  he  has  put 
bis  very  life  feeling  that  he  has  not  received  enough 
to  pay  cost  of  production!  If  there  is  anything  that 
will  make  a  man's  heart  sore  it  is  that  very  thing. 
1  know,  for  I  have  been  in  that  position  more  than 
once.  It  hurts  far  more  than  does  the  work,  to 
think  that  one's  fellows  have  been  so  unjust  in  their 
dealings. 

The  time  has  come,  however,  when  the  farmer  is 
asking  himself,  "Is  there  not  a  better  way  than 
this?"  and  is  answering  his  own  inquiry  in  these 
decisive  words,  "There  surely  is,  and  I  am  going  to 
find  it!"  It  has  taken  him  a  long  time  to  arrive  at 
this  conclusion,  and  in  doing  so,  he  has  had  for  his 
guide  the  example  set  by  those  who  pass  his  produce 
on  to  the  consumer.  "If  it  is  a  good  thing  for  every- 
body  else  to  join  forces,  why  should  it  not  be  for  my 
neighbors  and  me?"  And  it  seems  now  that  the 
farmer  has  really  found  a  solution  to  what  has  been 
a  vexed  problem  hitherto. 

So  thoroughly  convinced  are  the  farmers  of  this 
country  at  the  present  time  that  in  organization  lies 
their  only  hope  of  salvation  that  they  are  not  only 
talking  it  over  In  their  homes,  but  they  are  di«' 
cusfiing  the  matter  with  their  neighbors.  Steadily 
the  circle  of  debate  is  widening,  so  that  local,  state 
and  national  meetings  are  being  held,  with  this  sub- 
ject at  the  very  front,  "How  can  we  build  up  organi- 
zations which  will  cope  with  those  of  the  distributors 
and  dealers?"  Vigorous  language  Is  used  in  some 
of  these  gatherings  and  there  are  those  who  have 
felt  that  now  and  then  speakers  take  very  radical 


to  fight  his  own  battles  against  the  thoroughly  or- 
ganized body  of  dealers  and  distributors.  Sometimes 
he  sold  his  milk,  or  his  butter,  or  his  cheese  at  a 
profit.  Oftener  it  was  the  old  story  of  taking  what 
he  could  get — whatever  the  dealers  offered. 

Today,  through  the  most  perfect  organization  ever 
effected  by  men  of  the  farm,  the  dairyman  is  able 
practically  to  fix  a  price  at  which  his  products  shall 
be  sold.  There  are  weak  places  in  the  government 
of  the  League,  but  these  are  being  corrected  as  fast 
as  possible;  and  even  now  it  is  only  the  truth  to  say 
that  never  has  the  dairy  farmer  in  League  territory 
been  in  a  better  position  to  get  value  received  for 
his  labor  and  a  fair  return  on  the  time  and  strength 
he  has  invested  in  his  business  than  he  is  today. 

In  the  state  of  New  York  at  the  time  of  this  writ- 
ing a  state-wide  federation  is  being  effected,  still 
further  to  benefit  the  farmers  of  the  Grange,  the 
Dairymen's  League  and  the  Farm  Bureau  members. 
Stock  amounting  to  a  round  million  dollars  has  been 
subscribed  by  the  members  of  these  three  organiza- 
tions. A  central  office  has  been  opened  up  at  Syrar 
cuse.  Executive  committees  have  been  appointed, 
the  members  of  which  are  taken  from  each  of  the 
three  bodies  of  farmers  interested.  Local  managers 
are  being  chosen.  Stores  are  being  established  to 
handle  commodities  that  the  fanner  must  buy,  such 
as  stock  feed,  fertilizer  and  grass  seed.  It  is  con- 
templated that  soon  the  G.  L.  F.  will  be  the  channel 
through  which  farm  produce  will  be  marketed.  Wool 
errowers  of  New  York  have  already  consigned  to 
the  O.  L.  F.  managers  at  Syracuse,  large  quantities  of 
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nearly  200  per  cent.  wide.  In  other  words,  under 
the  old  system  consumers  were  paying  nearly  200 
per  cent,  more  than  Mr.  Brown,  the  producer  of  the 
choice  apples,  was  receiving  for  them. 

The  result  of  Mr.  Brown's  advertisement  was  that 
orders  began  to  roll  in  on  him  thick  and  fast.  After 
the  first  lots  had  been  received  repeat  orders  began 
to  come  in,  accompanied  by  very  complimentary  let- 
ters from  customers,  expressing  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion with  beth  the  quality  of  the  apples  sent  and  the 
method  employed  of  reaching  the  consumer  direct 
from  the  producer.  Furthermore,  many  of  these 
pleased  customers  inquired  whether  he  could  fur- 
nish them  with  potatoes,  both  white  and  sweet, 
eggs,  poultry,  turnips,  celery,  etc.  In  a  very  short 
time  Mr.  Brown's  supply  became  exhausted,  and  he 
has  had  to  purchase  apples  from  his  neighbors,  with 
which  to  fill  the  orders  that  are  still  rolling  in  on 
him  by  every  mail. 

This  experiment  demonstrates  clearly  two  things 
which  are  of  equal  importance  to  producer  and  con- 
sumer, viz.,  that  there  is  a  wide  gulf  between  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  of  food  products,  and  that  this 
gulf  must  be  narrowed,  if  not  entirely  obliterated, 
and  the  utility  of  the  U.  S.  parcel  post  service  as  a 
direct  means  of  the  producer  getting  his  products  at 
the  minimum  of  cost  to  the  consumer.  The  trans- 
portation problem  was,  and  is,  the  bane  of  all 
marketing  associations,  and  the  parcel  post  seems  to 
be  the  solution.  In  the  final  analysis  under  this 
arrangement  the  producer  and  the  consumer 
share    equally    in    the    benefits    derived    by    their 

(CM«hMU4  oa  9—  347) 
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Where  Does  the  Profiteering  Come  In? 

THERE  are  those  who  like  to  roll  under  their 
tongues  like  a  sweet  morsel  the  statement  that 
farmers  are  profiteers.    We  wonder  what  these  good 
folks  would  think  if  they  were  to  read  a  report  sent 
out  recently  by  the  national  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, showing  that  on  185  farms  selected  by  careful 
survey  of  the  states  of  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin, 
farmers  did  not  produce  enough  to  make  a  gain  of 
five  per  cent,  on  their  investment,  while  15  per  cent, 
did  not  on  an  average,  covering  the  past  five  years, 
make  an  income  per  annum  above  $500  each?  Farm 
incomes  did  increase  as  a  whole  on  these  farms  in 
the  period  from  1916  to  1918,  as  compared  with  the 
returns   from  the  same  farms  from  1912   to   1915. 
However,  the  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar  was  so 
low  that  the  benefit  of  the  gain  made  was  practically 
wiped  out.     How  would  those  who  call  the  farmers 
profiteers  like  to  do  business  netting  returns  like 
these?    And  the  farms  in  question  were  occupied  by 
good  farmers,  and  surely  they  were  located  in  good 
states.     If  this  is  profiteering,  deliver  us  from  any 
more  of  It! 


much  so  that  thousands  of  bushels  went  to  waste 
on  the  ground  because  they  could  not  be  cared  for. 

Just  now  the  apple  wrapped  in  red  is  taking  a 
place  not  very  often  accorded  to  it.    Down  in  Boston 
there  are  two  institutions  which  are  to  be  blessed 
through  the  ministry  of  kind  friends  who  will  use 
the  apple  as  the  instrument  for  doing  good  to  the 
inmates  of  these  places.     One  of  them  is  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital,  the  other  the  Convalescent  Home. 
The  authorities  of  these  two  institutions  are  seek- 
ing to  raise  an  endowment  fund  of  $2,250,000,  and 
someone  thought  of  wrapping  apples  in  red  tissue 
paper  and  selling  them  as  one  means  of  bringing 
about  the  desired  end.    On  this  crimson  wrapper  is 
printed  a  receipt  for  the  money  paid  by  the  pur- 
chaser, showing  that  he  or  she  has  had  a  part  in 
transferring  the  glow  of  the  red  apple  to  the  cheek 
of  some  little  one  up  at  the  hospital.     And  while 
this  transformation  is  made,  can  we  doubt  that  a 
little  bit  of  the  sunshine  which  brought  the  red  to 
the  face  of  the  apple  will  find  its  way  into  the  heart 
of  every  friend  who  has  a  share  in  thus  lifting  at  the 
load  of  the  Children's  Hospital  and  the  Convales- 
cent Home? 


The  date  on  the  addren  Ub<il  thowt  the  line  to  whick 
7onr  tnbtciiptioD  it  paid;  Dtc.  20  means  that  ronr  inb- 
•cription  U  paid  to  December  1920.  Renew  at  least  one 
Bontb  before  the  expiration  o(  your  tubtcrlptfon  to  avoid 
mitfinc  anr  copiet.  It  Ukei  a  month  to  chance  date  oo 
kabei.  01  to  put  a  new  name  on  out  aailiag  litt  after  wt 
receive  the  lubecription.  * 
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I  WANT  to  pass  on  to  my  friends  a  thought  given 
me  in  a  recent  address  by  Paul  Rader,  the  noted 
evangelist,  pastor  of  the  Moody  Tabernacle  in  Chi- 
cago and  president  of  the  Christian  and  Missionary 

Alliance. 

i'    Mr.  Rader  had  been  speaking  of  the  outpouring  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  disciples  assembled  in  Jeru- 
salem on  the  Day  of  Pentecost.    You  will  remember 
that  on  that  occasion  the  comment  of  some  of  the 
bystanders  waa  "these  men  are  full  of  new  wine," 
and  that  Peter,  replying,  said,  "These  men  are  not 
drunken,  as  ye  suppose     •     •     •     but  this  is  that 
which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet  Joel,"  etc.    Read- 
ing these  words  Mr.  Rader  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
no  man  can  rightly  understand  life  until  he  learns 
to  discern  In  the  history  that  is  being  made  in  his 
day  and  in  his  own  personal  experience  that  **th,i8  t« 
that":    This    is   that    which   was    foretold    by   the 
prophets :   this  is  that  which  God's  Word  tells  me 
will  come  into  my  life  if  I  do  thus  and  so— or  If  I 
don't  do  it;  this  is  that  which  God  Is  giving  me  In 
answer  to  my  prayers.    This  is  that! 
^    Think  it  over,  friend.    I  did,  and  with  wonderful 
resulU.    At  the  moment  Mr.  Rader  was  speaking  I 
had  before  me  a  problem  over  which   I  had  been 
praying  earnestly;  events  were  shaping  themselves 
In  quite  an  unexpected  manner  and  I  was  perplexed 
und  not  very  well  pleased.    All  at  once  It  came  to 
me,  "Why,  this  is  that— the  answer  to  my  prayers; 
ail  I  have  to  do  is  to  follow  His  leading— even  if  it 
isn't  what  I  expected  and  I  can't  see  more  than  a 
step  ahead."    That  was  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  but 
already  the  "leading"  is  opening  up  the  problem  in 
a  wonderful  manner,  far  better  than  If  It  had  been 
handled  In  the  way  I  had  expected.     And  during 
these  few  weeks  In  a  dozen  other  matters  I  have 
Buddenly  realized  with  surprise  and  Joy  as  God  un- 
folds His  purposes  In  dally  events,  ah,  "this  is  that" 
—the  promised  experience,  the  answer  to  prayer,  His 
leading.    And  in  public  events,  too,  I'm  beginning  to 
read  a  new  meaning. 

How  about  you,  friend?  Are  you  able  to  see  when 
"this  is  that?"  Or  is  life  for  you  made  up  of  good 
luck  and  bad  luck  and  happenings  and  coincidences? 
Think  it  over,  pray  about  it-and  you'll  find  a  new 
life  and  a  happier  one.  in  the  discovery  that  those 
thr^e  words,  "This  is  that"  will  apply  to.  and  ex- 
Dlain  more  events  In  your  dally  experience  than 
•     you  ha^e  dreamed  of.  Edw^  T.  Walk«. 


Some  Big  Things  Coming 

OUR  friends,  the  lawmakers  at  Washington,  have 
some  big  Jobs  before  them  in  relation  to  the  in- 
terests of   the   farmers  of  this   country.     For  one 
thing,  there  is  the  tariff.     Our  tariff  laws  are  to  be 
revised,  so  we  are  told,  so  that  American  farmers 
will  not  be  compelled  to  compete  with  the  world  in 
the  sale  of  their  produce.    The  farmers  are  going  to 
help  the  legislators  remember  this  pledge,  made  so 
often  during  the  recent  political  campaign,  if  they 
should  happen  to  let  It  slip  their  memory,  as  has 
sometimes  happened  In  the  past.    By  the  time  every 
representative  has  received  a  bushel  or  two  of  let- 
ters from  the  folks  back  home,  they  will  begin  to 
conclude  that  It  is  about  time  to  set  themselves  to 
work  in  real  earnest.    And  then,  there  is  the  matter 
of  the  federal  loan;  the  regulation  of  the  tax  laws 
so  that  they  will  be  more  fair  and  Just;  the  old  free- 
seed  problem;  the  wastes  through  river  and  harbor 
bills;   the  postoflice  and  its  improvement— all  these 
things   are   surely   going   to   have  a   place   on   the 
"order  of  business"  at  a  very  early  day;   for  some- 
thing dropped  last  election  day,  and  our  members  of 
Congress  are  not  as  hard  of  hearing  as  they  were 
before  that,  and  they  do  not  want  the  "operation" 
to  be  repeated  right  away. 


Editorial  Briefe 

Just  a  word  of  inquiry  for  the  young  fellows,  and 
we  may  as  well  take  in  the  girls,  too,  who  are  knock- 
ing real  hard  at  the  farmer's  door  Just  now,  seeking 
to  be  reinstated  as  helpers  out  of  doors  and  in  the 
house.     You  have  been  getting  big  wages  since  you 
went  away,  the  biggest  ever  paid  since  the  world 
stood.     You  have  had  what  you  called  a  good  time 
spending  the  money  you  received.    Now  the  question 
is,  are  you  as  good  and  as  clean  and  as  faithful  as 
you  were  in  those  old  days?    Or  have  you  contracted 
habits  that  will  make  you  more  critical  and  fault- 
finding?   Will  you  watch  the  clock  more  now?    Will 
It  be  harder  work  for  you  to  do  things  right?    Will 
"I  don't  care,  so  long  as  I  get  my  pay."  be  your 
policy?     Farmers  who  hire  young  men  and  women 
are  anxious  to  know  about  these  things.     For  they 
mean   a   great   deal  to   them.     Just   stop   now   and 
think  this  thing  over  fairly,  frankly  and  sincerely; 
and  then  God  help  you  to  say,  "I  will  come  back  to 
you   not  the  same,  but  better  than  I  used  to  be." 
And  there  will  always  be  a  place  for  you,  a  place 
that  will  grow,  as  you  grow. 


We  Doff  Our  Hats  to  Him 

BBiFORE  Dr.  Babcock  perfected  his  machine  for 
determining  the  butter-fat  content  of  milk,  few 
people  knew  Just  what  they  were  feeding  their  babies 
or  using  themselves.     Milk  was  milk  and  that  was 
all  there  was  to  it.    Ways  of  fiinding  out  the  true 
worth  of  milk  given  by  any  particular  cow  were 
crude  Indeed.    Dr.  Babcock's  machine  revolutionized 
all  this.     Now  we  know  Just  what  we  are  feeding 
our  babies   and   sick   folks.     We  can   find   out  the 
worth  to  us  of  every  cow.    Dr.  Babcock  has  reached 
his  seventy-seventh  year.     He  Is  not  a  penny  the 
richer  for  his  machine.     He  never  had  it  patented. 
He  takes  his  pay  in  love,  the  love  of  millions  who 
rise  up  to  call  him  blessed  every  day.    A  little  while 
ago  this  kindly  old  man  leaned  back  in  his  chair  at 
the  laboratory  of  the  Wisconsin  College  of  Agricul- 
ture long  enough  to  receive  the  congratulations  of 
his  friends.    The  University  helped  to  make  the  day 
pleasant,  but  only  a  few  outside  the  college  knew 
anything  about  what  was  going  on.    If  it  Is  In  order 
now,  we  will   doff  our  hats  to  Dr.  Babcock.     May 
there  be  many  more  birthdays,   doctor,  and   every 
one  happier  than  those  which  have  preceded  it.    All 
tlie  world  Is  richer  for  what  you  have  done,  and  a 
day  of  reward  Is  coming  to  you. 


One  thing  Is  sure.  On  thousands  of  farms  ma- 
chines have  come  in  the  last  few  years  to  take  the 
place  of  hired  men.  It  had  to  be  so,  by  reason  of 
the  scarcity  of  reliable  help.  But  while  this  is  so 
there  will  always  be  a  place  for  every  ambitious, 
honest,  conscientious  young  man  who  wishes  to  work 
on  the  farm.  The  machines  must  be  operated.  There 
are  new  and  loud  calls  for  the  crops  which  universal 
intensive  cultivation  will  produce.  With  machines 
and  men  working  shoulder  to  shoulder  a  new  day 
ought  to  come  to  the  farm,  and  so  to  the  world. 


A  fine  and  profitable  business  is  being  developed 
by  some  farmers  who  advertise  apples,  potatoes  and 
other  things  for  sale  at  their  homes,  offering  as  an 
inducement  for  town  people  to  drive  out  and  get 
their  winter  supply  that  they  will  sell  at  prices  con- 
siderably below  those  that  would  have  to  be  paid  In 
the  city.  Many  have  sold  everything  they  had  in 
these  lines  without  the  trouble  of  marketing.  Here 
is  a  good  hint  for  other  farmers. 


Hearing  that  two  peeled  tomatoes,  perhaps  with 
a  doughnut  to  go  along,  were  sold  at  a  restaurant 
in  New  York  the  other  day  for  $1.60,  The  World  of 
that  city  is  moved  to  ask  what  the  price  might  have 
been  if  the  skins  had  been  served,  too.  And  then, 
there  is  the  hole  In  the  middle  of  the  doughnut. 
That  must  not  be  forgotten. 


Apples  ^A^^apped   in  Red  Once  it  seemed  best  to  the  farmer  to  put  his  sur- 

^  TOT  in  a  eood  many  years  has  it  been  possible  plus  earnings  into  the  bank  for  safe  keeping.    Now 

N  fir  so  ma^y  foTks  to  feast  their  eyes  on  apples  he  Is  coming  to  know  that  It  Is  better  to  use  a  grc^t 

wrap^d    n  Td  Ld  to  satisfy  their  longing  for  this  share  of  this  money     or  the  improvement  of  the 

Txcernt  fruit  as  It  Is  at  the  present  time;  for  all  farm  and  the  beautifying  of  the  home     In  this  ha 

over  the  country  the  crop  of  1920  was  Immense,  so  is  right 
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The  Garden  in  December 


W.  p.  MASSEY 


In  Our  climate,  of  course,  there  is 
not  much  that  can  be  done  in  the  open 
garden  during  December.  Gardening 
with  glass  sashes  on  frames  is  now  as 
interesting  as  the  outdoor  gardening  in 
summer.  Anywhere  from  Philadelphia 
southward  we  can  have  lettuce  heading 
in  the  frames.  If  you  have  frames  well 
banked  with  soil  and  double-glazed 
sashes  the  winter  garden  becomes  very 
interesting. 

The  advantage  of  double-glazed 
sashes  is  that  we  can  keep  frost  out 
without  having  to  handle  mats.  The 
dead-air  space  between  the  layers  of 
glass  will  be  effective  in  preventing  the 
entrance  of  frost  provided  the  frame  is 
bahked  thickly  with  earth.  The  diffi- 
culty with  the  first  double-glazed  sashes 
was  that  dust  accumulated  between  the 
layers  of  glasss  and  there  was  no  way 
to  get  rid  of  it.  They  are  now  made 
so  that  the  glass  of  the  upper  layer  can 
be  removed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  sash 
and  a  hose  will  wash  the  sash  clean. 

The  frame  culture  can  be  extended 
much  further  north  with  the  double- 
glazed  sashes.  I  have  had  a  written 
statement  from  a  western  grower  that 
the  double  sashes  keep  out  frost  at  5 
degrees  below  zero.  I  have  never  had 
a  chance  to  test  this,  since  we  never 
have  much  cold  here. 

The  chief  frame  crop  in  the  vegeta- 
ble line  is  lettuce.  Plants  of  head  let- 
tuce from  seed  sown  in  September  are 
Bet  in  the  frames  as  soon  as  large 
enough  to  move.  Where  the  Big  Bos- 
ton is  used  the  plants  had  better  be 
»et  8x8  inches,  while  the  Tennis  Ball, 
Belmont  and  All  the  Year  Round  will 
bead  well  at  6x6  inches.  This  crop 
should  head  for  Christmas  and  New 
Year.  The  frames  can  then  be  used  for 
sowing  seed  of  the  Prizetaker  and  the 
Giant  Gibraltar  onions,  sown  thinly  in 
rows  and  to  be  transplanted  to  the 
open  ground  in  March. 

On  the  Peninsula  we  can  follow  the 
January  lettuce  with  early  radishes  and 
beets  sown  in  alternate  rows  6  Inches 
apart,   the   soil    in    the   frames   being 
dressed  with  more  fertilizer.    The  rad- 
ishes will  come  off  in  February  and  the 
beets  will  then  have  12  Inches  between 
the  rows.     They  can  now  be  gradually 
hardened  to  the  outer  air  and  in  March 
the   sashes  can   be   removed   to   other 
frames  and   used   for   sowing   seed   of 
early  lettuce  for  outdoor  setting,  and 
for  hardening  off  early  tomato  plants. 
Seed   of   cauliflowers   for   setting  in 
spring  can  be  sown  in  January  along 
with  the  early  cabbage  plants.    But  the 
earliest  cauliflowers  are  here  grown  in 
the  frames.     Seed  sown  as  the  lettuce 
seed  In  September  are  set  in  the  frames, 
six  plants  to  each  sash.     Then  one  of 
the  smaller  heading  lettuces  Is  used  to 
fill  out  the  space,  the  plants  being  set 
In   November.     The  lettuce  will   come 
•ft    in   February   and   by   the   first   of 
March    the   cauliflower   plants   will   be 
getting    up    near    the    glass,    and    we 
gradually  harden  them  off  so  that  by 
the  last,  or  often  the  middle  of  March, 
we    can    let    them    stay    without    the 
sashes,  which  are  used  on  other  frames 
for  hardening  tomato  plants  or  sowing 
some  kinds  of  seed  such  as  the  extra 
early  «arrots,  radishes,  etc. 

The  sashes  will  enable  us  to  get  some 
flowers  in  the  winter  and  early  spring. 


Seed  of  pausies  sown  in  August  can 
be  set  in  the  frames  in  October  and  by 
giving  proper  attention  to  airing  in 
winter  can  be  kept  from  getting  too 
tender,  and  will  bloom  in  late  February 
and  March,  while  some  of  the  plants  set 
In  beds  outside  will  make  the  early  out- 
door bloom. 

Phlox  Drummondii  seed  sown  in  Sep- 
tember will  make  plants  to  set  in  the 
frames  in  October  and  will  often  bloom 
In  early  February  and  certainly  In 
March. 

"Who  loves  a  garden  loves  a  green- 
bouse,  too." 

So  runs  an  old  garden  maxim.     Of 


the  wall  under  the  tabl«.  Is  a  radiator 
coil  of  nine  lines  of  2-inch  pipe  each 
9  feet  long.  The  heat  Is  supplied  by 
a  little  boiler  in  the  cellar.  The  boiler 
is  what  is  called  a  tank  heater  and  is 
intended  to  heat  tanks  for  large  baths. 
But  it  heats  effectively  over  100  feet  of 
pipe  and  gives  me  all  the  heat  I  want 
for  plants  and  in  mild  weather  heats 
the  oflQce  by  opening  the  greenhouse 
door.  The  whole  arrangement  cost 
about  $100  eight  years  ago,  but  would 
cost  more  than  double  that  now.  Here 
the  seeds  of  the  early  garden  plants  are 
sown,  and  transplanted  to  the  cold 
frames  later,  and  I  find  it  far  easier 
than  bothering  with  the  making  of  a 
hotbed. 
The  cold  frame  can  be  used  for  car- 


To  Every  Member  of  the  Practical  Farmer  FamUy 

Dear  Friends: 

The  old  "P.  F."  needs  your  helpful  cooperation  in  an  effort  to  make  it  a 
bigger,  better,  more  useful  paper,  and  knowing  that  our  Interests  are 
mutual  and  that  you  have  the  welfare  of  the  old  paper  at  heart  we  are 
frankly  addressing  this  appeal  to  you. 

During  the  closing  days  of  the  war  and  the  unsettled  times  that  Immedi- 
ately followed  it  we  were  obliged,  because  of  the  shortage  of  paper  and  un- 
satisfactory financial  conditions,  to  stop  the  efforts  of  our  Circulation  De- 
partment to  increase  the  number  of  our  suk>scrit>er8,  and  we  even  had  to 
cut  down,  as  occasion  offered,  the  number  we  were  carrying  on  our  mailing 
list.  We  greatly  regretted  this,  but  it  couldn't  be  helped— and  we  are  not 
"crying  over  spilt  milk." 

But  the  conditions  have  changed  now  and  we  are  happy  to  again  be  able 
to  begin  an  aggressive  campaign  to  Increase  the  number  of  our  "family." 
And  first  of  all  we  want  to  add  "the  friends  of  our  friends"  to  our  circle 
of  friends  and  readers.  You— each  one  of  you — have  friends  and  neighbors 
who  don't  take  The  Practical  Farmer — who  don't  know  much  about  It — but 
who  would,  on  your  recommendation  of  its  helpfulness,  readily  give  you  a 
dollar  for  a  2-years'  subscription — or  at  least  50  cents  for  a  one-year's  trial. 
And  those  are  the  very  people  we  most  want  to  reach — our  friends'  friends. 

Now  stop  and  think  a  moment:  If  each  of  you  sends  us  just  one  new  sub- 
scription, won't  we  have  a  splendid  addition  to  the  family?  And  some  of 
you  could  easily  send  us  several — think  of  that!  If  only  50  per  cent,  of 
you  send  us  one  new  subscription  each  won't  it  help  some?  Well  we  cer- 
tainly guess  it  will!  And  you'll  be  helping  to  make  your  paper  a  bigger  one. 

And  what  about  your  friends?  Well,  you're  doing  him,  or  her,  a  real 
service,  too,  we  believe.  We  hope  you've  liked  our  paper  the  past  year.  It 
Isn't  a  big  paper — it's  going  to  be  bigger  during  1921,  we  hope — but  it's 
different  in  many  ways  from  other  farm  papers,  and  we  hope  that  these 
difl:erences  are  pleasing  to  you.  It's  going  to  be  better  In  every  way  during 
1921  than  in  any  year  In  its  Elxty-six  years  of  life — that  we  can  promise 
you.  It's  always  had  a  reputation  for  helpfulness,  but  it's  going  to  be  more 
helpful  than  ever  before. 

We  feel  that  you'll  respond  to  our  appeal  in  the  spirit  In  which  it's  made 
— just  because  we  are  friends;  but  we  want  to  reciprocate  your  kindness 
and  we  will  send  every  one  who  sends  u8  a  new  subscription  a  substantial 
token  of  our  appreciation. 

And  what  you  do  won't  you  please  do  promptly — It  will  be  doubly 
appreciated. 

Oh,  yes— and  about  your  own  subscription:  If  it's  due,  or  past  due,  won't 
you  please  help  us  by  renewing  It  promptly?  We'll  appreciate  that,  too. 

Yours  for  a  bigger  Practical  Farmer  Family, 

Your  Editors  and  Publisher. 


quires  reliable  Information  as  to  all  thei 
facts  Involved. 

The  choice  of  sources  of  farm  power 
depends  upon  their  relative  profltablo- 
ness.  To  determine  which  is  the  more 
profitable  It  is  necessary  to  consider 
many  factors,  among  which  are  the 
power  requirements  of  the  farm, 
the  size  of  the  power  units  re- 
quired, the  quality  of  work  to  be 
accomplished,  the  displacement  of 
one  form  of  power  by  the  ap- 
plication of  another,  the  total  possible 
utilization  of  each  form  of  power,  the 
comparative  cost  of  operations,  with 
the  different  forms  of  power,  the 
relation  between  the  kind  of  power  and 
the  effectiveness  of  farm  labor,  and  the 
effect  upon  the  profits  of  the  farm  as 
a  whole. 

The  United  States  Department  of* 
Agriculture  has  made  a  study  of  power 
units  on  a  number  of  representative 
farms  with  a  view  to  showing  how  the 
various  farm  operations  create  de- 
mands for  different-sized  power  units, 
and  to  what  extent  power  requirements 
are  Infiuenced  by  the  type  of  farming. 
The  result  of  this  study,  summarized  In 
a  publication  entitled  "The  Horse  Pow- 
er Problem  on  the  Farm,"  will  be  found 
of  value  to  the  farmer  who  is  contem- 
plating a  change  In  the  form  of  power 
used  on  his  farm. 


How  Not  to  Keep  the  Boys 
on  the  Farm 


Hi 


ittu 


course,  we  can  use  the  sashes  in  mak- 
ing an  early  hotbed  for  starting  our 
tomato,  pepper  and  eggplant  seed  if  we 
have  plenty  of  sashes  to  transplant 
them  Into  for  hardening  for  the  garden. 
But  a  little  greenhouse  Is  far  more  ron- 
venient  than  stooping  over  a  frame  In 
bad  weather.  We  can  work  in  a  warm- 
ed greenhouse  at  any  time,  no  matter 
what  the  weather  is  outside.  I  have  a 
miniature  greenhouse  attached  as  a  lit- 
tle lean-to  at  the  east  end  of  my  office, 
and  I  ran  step  into  it  in  a  stride  from 
my  desk.  It  Is  made  with  three  of  the 
double-glazed  sashes  for  the  roof  and 
two  in  side  and  end.  There  is  a  table 
6x10  feet  and  4  feet  wide,  a  potting 
table  In  one  comer.    Then,  hanging  to 


rying  over  fall  sown  cabbage  and  cauli- 
flower plants  in  cold  climates  by  giv- 
ing all  the  air  possible  In  mild  spells 
and  keeping  the  plants  so  cool  that  they 
remain  practically  dormant. 


Solving  the  Problem,  Horses 
or  Tractors 

With  the  introduction  of  practical 
types  of  mechanical  power  on  farms, 
the  farmer  must  face  the  question  of 
whether  he  should  substitute  the  trac- 
tor for  some  of  his  herses.  If  he  de- 
cides to  introduce  the  tractor,  he  must 
determine  what  combination  of  horse 
and  mechanical  power  will  be  the  most 
profitable  on  his  particular  farm.  To 
answer  these  questions  accurately  re- 1 


What  Good  Potato  Seed  and 
Good  Care  Did 

All  that  is  necessary  to  prove  that  a 
county  farm  agent  can  "practice  what  ' 
he  preaches"  Is  to  glance  at  the  potato  1 
production  record  obtained  during  the  ^ 
past  year  on  the  farm  of  Neisley  Broth- 
ers, near  Mechanicsburg,  Cumberland 
county.  Howard  C^  Neisley,  a  State 
College  graduate,  now  agricultural  ex- 
tension representative  in  Dauphin  Co., 
and  his  brother  Cyrus,  last  spring  of- 
fered to  undertake  the  management  of 
their  father's  farm  In  the  Cumberland 
Valley.  When  potato  planting  time 
came  it  was  found  that  the  father  had 
on  hand  enough  home  grown  spuds  to 
plant  the  usual  field  of  five  acree. 

•But  the  Neisley  boys  would  have 
none  of  the  local  product,  and  sold  this 
seed  to  purchase  some  guaranteed  dis- 
ease-free seed  from  other  sections.  As 
soon  as  the  plants  appeared  above  th 
ground  they  bought  a  potato  sprayin 
machine  and  treated  the  vines  through 
out  the  summer  with  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture. Just  to  show  "Dad"  they  planted 
a  little  of  the  home  grown  seed,  and 
ran  check  rows  with  and  without  spray- 
ing. Increased  yield  through  spraying 
and  use  of  good  seed  will  pay  for  their 
spraying  machine  the  first  year,  and 
this  Is  why: 

The  yield  of  home  grown  seed,  which 
showed  40  per  cent,  "leaf  roll"  was  333 
bushels  to  the  acre;  but  the  disease- 
free  seed  yielded  an  average  of  438 
bushels,  or  an  Increase  of  105  bushels 
per  acre.  Local  seed  unsprayed  yielded 
only  216  bushels,  and  spraying  increas- 
ed this  by  117  bushels.  So  by  using  the 
disease-free  seed  and  the  sprayer,  the 
Niesley  brothers  have  222  bushels  more 
to  the  acre  by  getting  away  from  the 
old  methods,  no  small  figure  when  they 
are  able  to  guarantee  their  potatoes 
against  rotting,  which  comparatively 
few  Pennsylvania  growers  can  do  this 
year.  To  top  off  this  record,  their 
yield  of  438  bushels  per  acre  is  the  best 
in  central  Pennsylvania. 


J.  p.  o. 

1.  Keep  them  at  work  until  5  or  6  P. 
M.  Saturday  nights  while  neighboring 
boys  go  by  to  town. 

2.  Have  them  shell  the  yearly  com 
crop  with  muscular  power  while  home 
from  the  public  schools  during  the  win- 
ter holidays. 

3.  At  every  opportunity  quarrel  with 
your  neighbors.  Your  neighbors'  boys 
(and  girls)  and  your  boys  become  very 
friendly  by  so  doing. 

4.  It  Is  proper  for  you  to  subscribe 
for  good  farm  papers  and  magazines 
for  boys  to  read  during  the  long  even- 
ings. But  send  them  to  bed  after 
through  writh  the  chores,  about  8  P.  M., 
80  they  will  be  up  early  In  th^  morning. 

5.  LfOt  the  stock  stand  in  the  stable 
Instead  of  exercising  by  pumping  their 
own  water  on  a  tread  power.  It  will 
exercise  your  boys  and  keep  them  out 
of  mischief  to  push  the  pump  handle 
up  and  down  a  couple  of  hours  daily, 
especially  on  Sunday.  Therefore,  don't 
use  a  motor  or  a  windwheel,  either. 

6.  Assume  a  "dictatorship"  attitude, 
crushing  all  Initiative  and  making  the 
boys  afraid  to  speak  their  thoughts  in 
your  presence. 

7.  Boys  must  always  be  kept  work- 
ing. So  keep  a  woodpile,  buck  and  saw 
handy.  They  don't  know  that  this 
work  can  be  done  cheaper  by  mechani- 
cal power  and  that  while  saving  a  cent 
by  hand  sawing  they  might  be  earning 
two.  Of  course,  they  work  on  the 
woodpile  while  resting. 

8.  Tell  your  friends  what  good  boys 
•ii)i)you  have  but  never  tell  your  boys — tell 
%'   them  only  their  faults. 

9.  You  feed,  house  and  clothe  the 
boys.  What  use  have  they  got  for  a 
little  money?  Anyway,  having  assumed 
the  role  of  "dictatorship,"  have  them 
bow  to  you  whenever  they  wish  a  little 
loose  change. 

10.  Boys  have  no  feelings.  When 
they  come  home  from  school  In  the 
evening,  keep  them  doing  chores  till 
bedtime  and  keep  them  at  it  again  in 
the  morning  until  the  neighbors'  boys 
have  all  passed.  Your  boys  are  Just 
naturally  bright,  need  no  time  for 
home  study  and  enjoy  the  exercise,  es- 
pecially the  hurry  to  school  In  order  to 
avoid  being  late. 

11.  Do  not  be  up-to-date  by  having  a 
sUo,  or  even  to  the  extent  of  having 
your  corn  fodder  crushed.  The  boys 
just  love  to  handle  those  long  stalks 
through  the  barn,  barnyard  and  back 
again  to  the  field. 

12.  Do  not  be  as  wasteful  as  your 
neighbors  In  allowing  the  boys  to  take 
a  day  off  to  attend  the  Fourth  of  July 
celebration,  community  picnic  or 
county  fair.    The  crops  might  spoil. 

13.  Make  a  practice  of  moving  every 
year,  so  that  when  the  boys  get  a  little 
older  they  will  have  no  old  home  ties, 
no  scenes  dear  to  their  heart  nor  fond 
recollections. 

14.  Make  life  as  monotonous  as  possi- 
ble, giving  them  the  Impression  re- 
ceived by  a  "dusty  traveler,"  who  ap- 
plied at  a  farm  house  for  temporary 
lodging.  He  was  given  permission  to 
sleep  in  the  barn  providing  he  would 
help  with  the  chores  and  one  of 
the  duties  assigned  him  was  pump- 
ing water.  He  performed  this  task 
daily  to  the  song  of  "Pumping  water 


and  sleeping  with  the  cows,  pumping 
water  and  sleeping  with  the  cows." 
Pennsylvania. 
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Deepening  an  Old  Ditch 
The  Pegg's  Neck  tax  ditch  in  Prin- 
cess Anne  county,  Maryland,  is  several 
miles  long.*  It  had  filled  with  sedi- 
ment and  washed-in  material  and  need- 
ed to  be  deepened  2  feet  in  order  to 
properly  perform  its  function. 

As  labor  for  such  work  is  practically 
unavailable,  county  agent  C.  Z.  Keller 
procured  the  services  of  an  experienced 
man  to.  show  the  farmers  how  to  do 
the  work  with  dynamite. 

A  point  near  Marlon,  Maryland,  was 
selected  for  the  test.  Along  the  center 
of  the  bottom  of  the  old  ditch,  holes 
were  put  down  18  inches  deep  and  18 
inches  apart.  A  half  pound  of  50  per 
cent,  straight  N.  G.  dynamite  was  load- 
ed in  each  hole.  The  trial  "shot"  was 
of  a  300-foot  section.  The  work  cost 
$9  per  100  feet.  Including  labor.  The 
ditch  was  deepened  2  feet  and  made  5 
feet  wide  at  the  top.  The  propagated 
method  of  blasting  was  used.  This  is 
only  practicable  when  the  ground  is 
heavy  and  saturated  with  water. 

The  middle  hole  In  each  section  only 
contains  a  blasting  cap  and  fuse.  The 
discharge  of  this  "primed"  charge  sets 
oft  the  other  charges  down  the  line  on 
both  sides  of  the  center. 

A  large  number  of  farmers  from  all 
over  Princess  Anne  county  saw  the 
blasting  and  after  it  was  over  several 
of  them  handed  their  names  to  Mr.  Kel- 
ler and  asked  him  to  have  his  expert 
visit  their  localities  to  give  them  cost 
estimates,  based  on  tests,  of  some  simi- 
lar work  which  has  been  held  up  since 
the  war  by  labor  conditions.  It  Is  be- 
lieved this  method  will  solve  the  farm- 
ers' ditching  problems. 


of  any  size  is  allowed  to  go  unrepaired. 
Material  for  patching  Is  kept  at  con- 
venient points  along  the  road  for  the 
use  of  the  patrolman.  From  a  rela- 
tively small  Investment  in  admittedly 
low-type  road  it  builds  up  a  better  one 
from  year  to  year,  always  conserving 
the  bulk  of  the  previous  investment. 


Giving  Mother  a  Vacation 

The  member  of  the  family  who  most 
needs  an  occasional  rest  from  the  daily 
routine,  and  who  is  least  likely  to  get 
it,  is  mother. 

This  is  what  fifty  high  school  girls  of 
Chemung  county.  Now  York,  thought 
and  here  is  what  they  did  about  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  Extension  Service  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture: 

All  these  girls  had  been  members  of 
the  county  junior  project  achievement 
club  for  several  years  previous  to  en- 
tering high  school,  and  were  looking 
for  ways  of  using  the  knowledge  and 
skill  they  had  acquired.  With  this  in 
view,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, the  county  junior  extension  leader. 


they    organized   what   they    called   an 
"achievement  clan." 

The  obligation  assumed  by  all  mem- 
bers of  this  benevolent  "clan"  is  as  fol- 
lows: The  mother  of  the  home  which 
the  girl  represents  is  to  be  given  each 
year  at  least  one  week  of  complete  re- 
lief from  all  duties  of  the  home,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  work  and  responsi- 
bility is  to  be  assumed  by  the  girl. 

Mothers  are  to  be  urged  to  take  this 
vacation  week  away  from  home,  where 
mothers  are  prone  to  see  so  much  work 
that  they  "must  do."    . 

Some  mothers  have  elected  to  take 
their  vacation  period  In  small  Install- 
ments of  a  day  or  half  day  each  week, 
but  each  mother  of  a  clan  girl  is  to 
have,  at  the  least,  a  week  of  free  time 
or  Its  equivalent. 


Handle  makers,  and  the  vehicle  and 
agricultural  Implement  industries, 
have  found  no  substitute  for  high-grade 
hickory  and  ash.  In  the  near  future 
the  farm  woodlot  will  be  called  on  more 
and  more  to  furnish  this  material. 


Better  to  Build  up  Cheap  Roads 
by  Constant  Care 

It  is  better  to  build  a  cheap  road  and 
keep  It  in  good  condition  by  adequate 
maintenance  than  to  build  the  most  ex- 
pensive highway  and  permit  it  to  de- 
teriorate for  want  of  care,  say  officials 
of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  of  the 
United  States  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 

Maryland,  which  has  one  of  the  finest 
systems  of  improved  highways  in  the 
United  States,  if  not  the  best,  has  con- 
sistently followed  this  practice.  The 
originally  Improved  roads  in  Maryland 
were  comparatively  Inexpensive,  cost- 
ing only  what  the  taxpayers  were  will- 
ing to  pay  for.  The  first  few  years  the 
average  cost  was  less  than  $10,000  a 
mile.  In  some  cases  the  work  entailed 
considerable  grading  and  drainage,  but 
in  others  it  amounted  simply  to  resur- 
facing the  old  turnpikes,  which  had 
already  been  graded  and  drained. 

Generally  the  roads  built  at  that  time 
were  macadam,  12  feet  wide  and  6 
inches  thick.  Soon  the  width  was  In- 
creased to  14  feet.  Later  many  were  wid- 
ened still  farther,  some  very  successful- 
ly, by  adding  concrete  shoulders  on 
each  side  of  the  existing  macadam. 
This  method  of  Improving  roads  makes 
It  possible  for  traffic  to  continue  unim- 
peded on  the  road  while  the  work  is 
going  on. 

The  macadam  roads  in  Maryland 
have  given  very  good  satisfaction,  but 
continuous  care  has  been  largely  re- 
sponsible for  their  success.  The  roads 
are   constantly   patrolled   and   no   hole  | 


Our 


The  tKree  great  puf« 
poses  of  the  Bell  telephone^ 
organization,  the  threet 
united  interests  which  thd 
management  must  ieve^ 
keep  in  the  fore-front,: 
^e:  service  to  the  publici; 
justice  to  the  (employees^ 
security  to  stockholders. 

Service  to  the  public^ 
must  be  as  continuousg; 
{dependable,  and  perfect 
in  speech  transmission, 
under  all  conditions  and 
(during  all  emergencies!, 
as  it  is  humanly  possible^ 
for  science  and  skill  t0 
produce. 

Justice  to  employees 


Requires  their  careful 
training  for  the  work  ex-» 
pected  of  them,  agreeabld 
and  healthful  working 
conditions,  adequate  pay^ 
an  opportmnity  for  ad« 
ysmcement,  cordial  rela-^ 
tions  between  managing 
tod  other  employees,  and 
ievery  facility  for  properly; 
performing  their  duties^ 

Security  to  stockhold-* 
ers  dem£uids  earnings  to 
provide  dividends  with  a 
jtnargin  for  safety  and  the 
stability  df  market  value 
yrhich  goes  with  a  large 
number  of  shareholders 


yrith  a  small  average  own- 
ership. 

American  Telephone.ano  Telegraph  CompXRY 
And  associated  Companies 
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THE   PRACTIiCAL  FARMER 


December  1,  1920 


Ins  and  Outs  of  Small  Fruit  Culture 


DANIBL  PROWANT 


The  farmer  who  owns  a  small  farm 
of  from  twenty  to  forty  acres,  and  finds 
that  this  is  not  sufficient  for  his  needs 
under  the  present  conditions,  and  does 
not  wish  to  buy  more  at  the  present 
high  prices  might  do  much  worse  than 
try  growing  small  fruits  for  market  on 
at  least  a  part  of  his  land,  provided  it 
Is  suitable,  or  can  be  made  suitable  for 
fruit  growing  without  too  much  ex- 
pense. Fruit  growing  does  not  usually 
require  the  purchase  of  so  much  high 
priced  equipment  In  the  way  of  tools  as 
do  other-  forms  of  agriculture,  and, 
after  the  grower  is  once  well  estab- 
lished in  the  business,  is  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  occupation  if  properly  man- 
aged. From  the  fact  that,  except  at 
picking  time,  the  work  is  pretty  evenly 
distributed  during  the  year,  the  labor 
question  does  not  amount  to  as  much 
us  in  some  other  lines  of  farming,  and 
one  or  two  men  can  care  for  quite  a 
large  fruit  farm  properly  managed. 
Considerable  outside  help  will  be  need- 
ed at  harvesting  time,  it  is  true,  but 
the  work  is  pleasant  and  can  be  done 
just  as  well  by  laborers  too  young  or 
otherwise  unfit  for  hard  work,  so  that 
there  is  usually  not  much  trouble  along 
this  line.  Women  and  children  can 
often  earn  higher  wages  than  men  in 
gathering  fruit,  if  paid  per  quart  or 
bushel,  as  the  work  is  not  at  all  hard. 
I  have  seen  boys  and  girls  of  ten  who 
could  make  more  money  per  day  gath- 
ering fruit  than  I  can  by  the  hardest 
efforts. 

The  best  results  with  fruit  are  usu- 
ally on  soil  that  is  well  drained,  in  a 
high  state  of  fertility,  and  of  a  sandy 
or  gravelly  nature.  This  does  not  mean 
that  fruit  growing  cannot  be  success- 
fully conducted  on  other  soils,  but  it 
will  take  more  time,  labor  and  expense 
to  get  the  soil  in  proper  condition  be- 
fore it  will  be  a  safe  venture.    Half  of 
the  battle  is  getting  started  right,  and 
many  costly  mistakes  can  be  made  at 
this  point  if  the  owner  does  not  famil- 
iarize  himself   with    the   essentials  of 
fruit  growing.    No  fruit  will  produce  to 
its  full  ability  on  soils  that  are  wet  and 
swampy,  and  if  the  soil  is  inclined  to 
be  wet,  very  close  tile  drainage  will  be 
needed.     If  I  were  going  to  set  a  fruit 
farm  1  would  begin  preparations  to  this 
effect  a  year  or  two  in  advance  of  the 
date  of  the  intended  setting.    E^rery  ef- 
fort should  be  made  to  have  as  much 
fertility  and  organic  matter  stored  in 
the  soil  as  possible,  and  a  good  plan  is 
to  plow  down  a  heavy  crop  of  clover 
the  year  before  planting.    Best  results 
are  usually  obtained  by  plowing  to  a 
good  depth  during  autumn,  as  the  soil 
thus   gets   the    benefit    of   the   winter 
freezing,  making  It  much  easier  to  han- 
dle when  it  is  to  be  worked  down  just 
before  setting.    Additional  fertilizer  In 
the  way  of  stable  manure  used  as  a  top 
dressing  and  then  worked  Into  the  soil 
Is    highly    beneficial    for    the    smaller 
fruits  If  it  can  be  readily  obtained. 

Intensive  growing  ran  be  practiced  to 
best  advantage  with  the  smaller  fruits, 
for  it  is  Just  as  convenient  and  more 
profitable  to  arrange  the  field  at  setting 
time  80  that  more  than  one  variety  Is 
being  grown  at  one  time.  Thus  if  the 
owner  wishes  to  set  an  orchard  with 
peach,  plum  or  cherry  trees,  It  will  be 


into  bearing,  and  at  least  five  or  fdx 
years  before  anything  like  a  full  crop 
can  be  gathered.  By  undersetting  this 
orchard  with  other  small  fruits  such  as 
raspberries,  dewberries  and  others  of 
like  nature  a  light  crop  can  be  gathered 
the  second  year  after  setting,  and  a  full 
crop  each  year  thereafter  as  long  as 
the  bushes  remain  in  bearing  condi- 
tion. By  the  time  the  trees  reach  ma- 
turity and  are  in  full  bearing  the  other 
small  fruits  will  very  likely  have  out- 
lived their  productive  stage,  and  can  be 
reset,  or  the  work  from  that  time  on 
devoted  entirely  to  orcharding.  Just  as 
the  grower  wishes.  There  is  nothing 
about  the  culture  of  berries  that  will 
interfere  with  the  growth  or  proper 
handling  of  the  trees,  and  if  the  or- 
chard and  the  rows  of  berries  have 
both  been  properly  set,  cultivation  of 
both  can  be  carried  on  at  the  same 
time  without  injury  to  either. 

In  most  cases  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
any  great  importance  whether  the  trees 
are  set  in  the  spring  or  autumn,  there 
being  some  room  for  argument  In 
favor  of  each  method.  Our  own  experi- 
ence has  never  showed  any  marked 
difference  In  the  way  of  growth  or  pro- 
ductiveness between  spring  and  fall-set 
trees,  provided  the  work  was  properly 
and  carefully  done.  If  the  soil  at  the 
time  of  setting  is  loose  and  fertile  the 
pits  for  setting  the  trees  may  be  dug 
with  spades,  but  if  it  is  of  a  rather 
heavy  nature  it  is  better  to  blast  the 
pits  with  dynamite.  Where  the  pits 
are  dug  by  blasting,  fall  setting  will 
not  be  practical,  as  the  fumes  from  the 
newly  exploded  dynamite  will  poison 
the  trees,  and  but  few  of  them  will  live. 
The  best  plan  when  this  system  of  set- 
ting is  used  is  to  blast  the  pits  in  late 
autumn,  and  by  spring  the  poisonous 
fumes  of  the  dynamite  will  be  gone, 
and  the  action  of  the  frost  In  the  bot- 
tom of  the  newly  blasted  pit  during  the 
winter  is  very  beneficial. 

In    laying   out  the  field   for  setting 
considerable  care  must  be  used  to  get 
all  trees  and  plants  set  so  that  cultiva- 
tion by  horse  or  small  tractor  power 
will  take  the  place  of  as  much  hand 
labor  as  possible.     Such  trees  as  cher- 
ries, apricots,  peaches  and  plums  are 
best  set  about  20  feet  apart  each  way, 
keeping  the  rows  straight  in  both  direc- 
tions.   This  is  perhaps  a  bit  wider  than 
is  absolutely  necessary,  but  If  it  is  de- 
sired to  underset  with  berries  It  is  nec- 
essary to  do  so,  so  that  the  berries  can 
be  set  at  the  right  distance  to  make 
cultivation  In  both  directions  practical. 
When  set  in  this  way,  108  trees  will  be 
required  per  acre,  and  only  the  best  of 
young,  healthy,  certified  nursery  stock 
should  be  used.     If  It  is  then  desired 
to  underset  with  raspberries,  blackber- 
ries, currants,  gooseberries  or  others  of 
a  like  nature  the  proper  distance  for 
setting  will  be  In  rows  5  feet  wide,  4 
feet  apart  in  the  row,  and  the  rows  kept 
straight  in  both  directions,  the  same 
as  in  setting  the  trees.     This  form  of 
setting    will    require    2178    plants    per 
acre,  and  these  plants  should  be  from 
Inspected  stock,  as  the  grower  will  not 
care  to  have  his  fruit   farm   Infected 
with  disease  to  start  with. 

When    planted    as    outlined    above, 
there  will  be  three  rows  of  plants  be- 


tion,  and  four  rows  the  other  way. 
This  form  of  spacing  places  the  berry 
rows  so  that  they  come  in  line  with  the 
trees  is  both  directions.  The  entire 
field  can  then  be  cultivated  both  ways, 
thus  saving  much  hand  labor.  Spring 
setting  is  always  advisable  for  berries, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  the  plants 
at  any  other  time.  If  the  prospective 
grower  finds  the  price  of  plants  prohibi- 
tive he  may  begin  in  a  small  way  for 
the  first  year,  and  set  the  balance  of 
the  field  the  following  year  with  plants 
of  his  own  production.  Propagation  of 
most  berry  plants  is  a  very  simple  mat- 
ter; all  that  is  necessary  with  raspber- 
ries and  blackberries  is  to  cover  the 
tip  end  of  the  present .  year's  growth  of 
cane  with  about  an  inch  of  soil  during 
autumn,  Just  after  the  leaves  have 
fallen.  The  cane  Is  allowed  to  remain 
connected  with  the  parent  stock  over 
winter,  and  a  mass  of  fine  roots  will 
form  during  autumn,  making  an  ideal 
plant  for  setting  the  following  spring. 
Cultivation  needs  to  be  frequent 
enough  to  keep  out  all  foreign  growth, 
and  to  keep  the  soil  loose.  Usually  the 
fruit  grower  will  have  better  success 
with  the  cultivating  end  of  the  game  if 
he  has  his  tools  made  to  order  to  fit 
his  special  requirements,  but,  of  course, 
this  is  not  a  necessity,  but  a  conven- 
ience. It  is  not  necessary  to  make  the 
cultivation  very  deep,  and  after  going 
through  the  field  with  the  cultivator  it 
is  necessary  to  follow  with  a  small  har- 
row that  will  work  between  the  rows 
without  injury  to  the  plants  or  trees. 
The  idea  of  this  is  to  leave  the  ground 
level,  and  to  provide  a  surface  dust 
mulch  that  will  keep  the  soil  below 
moist  at  all  times.  Wherever  Irriga- 
tion can  be  practiced  without  too  much 
trouble  and  expense  in  installing.  It  is 
usually  profitable  in  the  way  of  promot- 
ing more  rapid  growth,  and  larger  and 
better  fruit  crops,  but  In  many  cases 
it  is  not  practical,  the  expense  being 
too  high. 

(Continued  in  next  issue.) 


Even  Thinning  in  Pruning 
With  the  season  for  pruning  at  hand, 
one  of  the  most  important  considerar 
tions  In  pruning  a  bearing  apple  tree 
is  to  thin  out  the  wood  evenly  through 
the  top.  Much  more  satisfactory  re- 
sults are  obtained  by  removing  a  given 
quantity  of  wood,  in  the  form  of  many 
small  branches,  than  by  cutting  out  a 
few  large  ones,  it  Is  claimed. 

The  removal  of  large  branches  will 
cause  water  sprouts  '  and  large  holes 
through  the  tops  of  the  trees.  Light 
thinning  gives  an  even  air  circulation 
through  the  tops  and  checks  sprout 
growth. 


A  New  Log  Sa^v 


Cuts  Faster,  Costs  Less,  Makes 

More  Money  for  Users  and 

Works  WhUe  You  Rest 

A  new  improved  power  log  saw,  now* 
being  offered,  outdoes  all  other  log  saws 
in  cutting  wood  quickly  and  at  little 
cost.  A  new  4-cycle,  high  power  motor 
equipped  with  Oscillating  Magneto — 
no  batteries  to  fail  you — makes  the  saw 
bite  through  logs  faster  than  other  log 
saws.  It  finishes  its  cut  and  is  ready  for 
another  before  the  ordinary  saw  is  well 
started.  This  log  saw — ^the  Ottawa — ^haB 
a  specially  designed  friction  clutch,  con- 
trolled by  a  lever,  which  starts  and 
stops  the  saw  without  stopping  the  en- 
gine. Others  have  imitated,  but  no  oth- 
er power  log  saw  has  this  improvement 
Just  like  the  Ottawa.  The  Ottawa  Log 
Saw  sells  for  less  money  than  any  pow- 
er saw  of  anything  like  its  size. 


Five  dollars  worth  of  iron  made  into 
horse  shoes  sells  for  ten  dollars,  but 
made  into  hair  springs  for  watches 
sells  for  more  than  a  million  dollars. 
Moral:  Make  raw  materials  count — 
feed  good  stock — Kansas  Industrialist. 


several  years  before  these  trees  come  |  tween  the  rows  of  trees  in  one  direc- 


Uncle  Ab  says:  The  man  who  knows 
what  he  needs  and  how  to  make  It  can 
do  more  with  a  Jack-knife  than  an  Ig- 
norant chap  can  with  a  whole  kit  o' 
tools. 


The  frost  is  on  the  pumpkin  now, 
A  sight  to  make  men  weep, 

It's  pretty  and  poetic,  but — 
A  frosted  punk  won't  keep! 


Pat«nt  Applied  For 

The  Inipr«ve4  Model.  4-H.  P.  Ottawa  Lofl  Saw. 

One  man  wheels  this  outfit  from  cut 
to  cut  and  log  to  log  like  a  barrow. 
Separate  attachments  cut  down  trees 
and  cut  up  branches.  Extra  power  lets 
the  engine  do  heavy  work  of  all  kinds. 
Owners  of  the  Ottawa  Log  Saw  laugh  at 
coal  shortages  and  are  making  big 
money  with  ease,  the  machine  doing 
the  work.  35  to  50  cords  cut  any  day, 
rainy  or  dry,  by  one  man,  are  normal 
figures.  And  wood  is  approaching  $20 
a  cord!  The  Ottawa  is  compact,  simple, 
and  durable.  It  sells  for  cash  or  easy 
payments  and  is  guaranteed.  If  you 
have  wood  to  cut  the  Ottawa  Log  Saw 
will  be  the  most  satisfactory  machine 
you've  ever  owned.  We  suggest  that  you  " 
write  the  Ottawa  Mfg.  Co.,  2364  Wood 
St.,  Ottawa,  Kan.,  for  their  complete 
new  illustrated  book  and  prices,  sent 
free  to  all  readers  of  this  paper. 

WE  HAVE  TREES 

HARRISONS'  Nuraer- 
i«S  have  probably  the 
largest  block  of  two  and 
three-year  old  apple  treee  in 
the  United  States— all  budded 
fi-om  selected  treeain  our  own 
fruiting  orchards.  If  you  Tailed 
to  get  trees  this  Spring,  here 
is  your  chance  to  secure  ro- 
bust, healthy  trees  of  the  best 
standard  varieties.  Order  at 
once  for  fall  delivery. 

Write  today  for    free   Prult 
Guide,   and  Pall    Price    List. 

HARRISONS'  NURSERIES 
Box  34         BeriiD.  Marylaad 


How  To  Qei  More  Eggs 
and  Savo  Feodl  ^rn'S"^; 


layers;  bow  to  faad  to  doable  egsryield;  hew  to  kem 
flock  healthy:  ventilata  housealn  winter;  gatceoa 
hatehea,  strong  chicks  -- 1.000  poultry 
ssercU  mads  p'.Jaia  M  Issaoos.  Hsmcb'- 
BMBded  by  t5.000  stadsrts.  Gparantewl  to 
doable  Mo8ts.  FMKS  BOOK,  IJMIars  and 
BsBse/^giTcs  an  tbs  fsets.  Writs  today. 
AMERICAN  POIJI<TRY  SCHOOL 
l«7«  Kaesse  OHy,  "' 


vmrxMTirn*  Trained  working  orchard  maa 
vV  /%1^  1  £«&/  •  to  menage  sud  superintend  309 
acre  orchard -6000  apple  trees,  8  to  9  years  old- 
Ample  ground  to  duplicate  nunil>er  of  trees.  Mas 
preferred  who  will  Invest  »6,000  to  |I0  00()  Id  tbis  prs- 
position  and  make  it  go.  Ouod  location  and  climate. 
Railroad  xta.  un  farm.  Address  giving  particulars. 
C.  G.  PiKRca,  9«8  Broadway.  McKees  Rocks,  Ps. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Hay  and  all  farm  products  wsnUid.  Dalljr  demand  at 
good  AIDOe  A  son  ^^^  '^-  rronl  Street. 
prices.    UlDDO  A  DnUi)    Philadelphia.  Ei«.  1S4« 

_         _  of    Boilis.   Redt, 

Wyandoties.  Minorcas.  Ham- 
ourgs.  Anconas.  Orpingtons,  fjiiigflhsne,  Rrahmaa, 
Leghorns. Andalusia^,  turkeys,  docks,  geese  g«.neaj. 
Prices  tow.  Balpli  H.  R»by.  lAjadoBvllle.*. 


FOR  SAL£    Wyandoties. 


Silver  Spangled  lamborgs  roV"»>e' T^ 

months  old.  93  each;  6  months  old.  %A  each  ■.cocks,  H 
each.    Pkrlbv  W.  Lawton,  R.  1.  TIadagbton,  Pa. 


S.C.  Shtupard  An.  CMk^rtls  g'25''f:n"'Ho!: 

LBNBECK,  Maple  Shade  Farm.  Breenport,  N.  Y. 
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Working  the  Selling  End 

(Concluded  from  pags  342) 

wool  to  be  graded  and  sold  when  mar- 
ket conditions  favorable  to  the  farmers 
ehall  exist.  Thousands  of  farmers  have 
contracted  for  their  next  season's  clo- 
ver and  timothy  seed  through  the  G.  L. 
F.  Men  well  qualified  to  judge  of  the 
worth  of  seeds  are  out  today  buying 
these  things  in  the  west.  Mills  are  be- 
ing established  for  the  grinding  of 
grain.  Altogether  the  outlook  for  this 
organization  is  bright. 

In  the  west  and  middle  west  similar 
local  organizations  are  now  doing  busi 
ness 


of  spray  material  used,  the  entire  cost, 
counting  materials  and  man  and  team 
labor,  amounting  to  $1.51  per  tree. 
Self-boiled  lime-sulphur  and  atomic  sul- 
phur were  used  in  all  except  the  petal- 
fall  spray,  and  arsenate  of  lead  was  ap- 
plied in  every  case. 

Most  striking  were  the  results. 
Typical  Ben  Davis  trees  showed  fruit 
81 V^  per  cent,  perfect.  Of  the  18  ^^  per 
cent.  Infestation  on  these  trees,,  11% 
per  cent,  was  second  brood  codling 
moth,  which  made  an  Insignificant  side 
sting  just  penetrating  the  skin,  and  7 
per  cent  was  curculio.    There  was  no 


food  at  the  minimum  of  cost,  which 
would  assure  the  producer  the  maxi- 
mum of  benefit  in  the  disposition  of  his 
products.      Producers    and    consumers 
can  meet  here  through  an  adequate  gov- 
ernment provision  for  mutual  benefit, 
and  stop  for  all  time  the  wholesale  rob- 
bery practices  of  public  carriers  and  a 
great    army    of    irresponsible    middle- 
men.    Individual  experiments  such  as 
Mr.    Brown's,    point    unerringly    to    a 
means  which,  if  systwnatically  applied, 
would  solve  the  great  problem  of  pro- 
duction and  consumption.       A.  N.  B. 
Delaware. 


50  Eggs 

a  Day 

Yet— fifty  a  day.     How?    R^ad 
the  letter  below. 


appreciable    injury    from    first    brood 
But  what  is  now  proposed  is  to    codling    moth.      York    Imperial    trees 


bring  these  all  under  one  great  form  of 
government;  and  when  that  has  been 
accomplished,  the  farmers  believe,  and 
with  good  reason,  that  they  will  have 
outgrown  past  uneconomic  conditions 
and  taken  their  place  alongside  other 
organized  bodies  of  men  banded  togeth- 
er for  their  own  best  good. 

With  the  passing  of  old-time  condi- 
tions   has     come     another    important 
thing,   and   that   is,   the  study  of  ele- 
mental principles  of  farm  production. 
The    farmer    knows    more    positively 
than  in  the  past  what  his  milk  and  hay 
and  other  crops  cost  him  to  produce. 
This  is  demanded,  so  that  the  selling 
price  may  l>e  justly  determined.     No 
one  need  think  for  a  moment  that  the 
farmer  will  ever  demand  unreasonable 
prices   for   his   products, 
made  that  way.     He  only  asks  a  just 
and  a  living  rate  for  the  labor  of  his 
hands,  and  he  knows  he  is  entitled  to 

this. 

Again,  in  consequence  of  this  demand 
for  accurate  knowledge  of  costs  of  pro- 
duction, a  widespread  movement  Is  on 
to  find  out  what  all  cows  are  doing,  for 
the  purpose  of  convicting  those  that  do 
not  appear  to  be  profitable.  In  other 
fields  than  dairying  the  same  search- 
ing examination  is  being  made  into  the 
economics  of  farming.  Our  day  is  big 
with  possibilities  and  it  only  remains 
for  the  farmer  to  be  true  to  himself, 
fair,  honest,  just  and  ready  to  sit  down 
and  reason  with  his  fellows  to  enable 
him  to  take  the  place  which  rightfully 
belongs  to  him.  New  York. 


showed  77  per  cent,  perfect  fruit,  20 
per  cent,  second  brood  codling  moth 
and  3  per  cent,  curculio. 

Just  to  show  the  necessity  of  a  thor- 
ough spray  schedule,  if  a  bad  infesta- 
tion is  to  be  controlled,  it  was  noted 
that  on  a  Stark  tree  which  did  not  re- 
ceive  the  last  two  sprays  there  was 
only   37  Vj   per   cent,   codllng-moth-free 
fruit,  with  61 1^  per  cent,  infestation. 
A    Ben    Davis    tree    In    the    dooryard 
which    had    received    only    a    careless 
spraying  had  but  32  per  cent,  perfect 
fruit,  with  61  per  cent,  moth  and  7  per 
cent,  curculio  infestation. 


I 


'    A 


Conquering  the  Codling  Moth 
That  even  the  worst  Infestation  of 
codling  moth  and  curculio  can  be  held 
in  check  by  the  j?roper  application  of 
sprays  was  proved  recently  at  a  field 
meeting  held  at  the  orchards  of  Lester 
Collins,  near  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  when 
the  results  of  spraying  tests  carried  on 
by  the  Extension  Division  of  the  State 
Agricultural  College  in  co-operation 
with  Mr.  Collins,  were  demonstrated 
to  a  group  of  neighboring  growers. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  sec- 
ond brood  of  the  codling  moth  has 
caused  serious  damage  to  apples  In 
some  places  In  southern  New  Jersey. 
The  damage  has  been  particularly  se- 
vere on  winter  varieties  of  apples  In 
some  orchards  about  Glassboro  and 
Moorestown.  As  high  as  75  per  cent, 
of  the  fruits  have  often  been  attacked 
by  worms  even  where  several  sprays 
have  been  applied. 

In  order  to  assist  the  growers  In 
meeting  this  difficulty,  the  Extension 
Division  of  the  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege selected  a  demonstration  block  In 
Mr  Collins'  orchard.  Seven  sprays 
were  applied  and  a  total  of  9900  gallons 


Parcel  Post  Marketing 

(Concludsd  from  pags  342) 

He  Is  not  close  business  relation,  made  possible 
by  utilizing  a  government  system  of 
transportation,  wIseJy  and  carefully 
worked  out,  but  not  yet  appreciated  by 
the  general  public  as  we  believe  it 
finally  will  be. 

Governor  Sproul  of  Pennsylvania  re- 
cently addressed  a  proclamation  to  the 
people  of  his  state,  urging  them  to  con- 
sume  more   apples   and   appointing  a 
special  "apple  week,"  the  object  being 
to  help  market  and  consume  Pennsyl- 
vania's surplus  crop  of  apples.       This 
was  a  timely  thought  on  the  part  of 
the  Governor.    No  doubt  his  action  had 
an  effect  on  the  consumption  of  Penn- 
sylvania apples,  but  with  due  respect 
and  In  friendly  criticism,  in  my  humble 
judgment     Governor     Sproul's     effort 
would   have  been   magnified   a  thous- 
and times  in  results  had  he  used  his 
official  arm  in  bringing  about  a  closer 
business    relation    between    the    apple 
producers  of  his  etate  and  those  who 
must  have  food  to  eat  and   recognize 
the  wonderful  health  giving  properties 
of  the   apple.     He  could   have  recom- 
mended the  parcel  post  and  direct  deal- 
ing to  realize  his  desire.    It  would  not 
have  cost  the  state  a  cent.     It  would 
have  accomplished  the  purpose  the  Gov- 
ernor had  In  mind  when  he  asked  his 
people  to  consume  more  apples,  which 
they  would  have  cheerfully  done  had 
the  people  been  able  to  secure  the  fruit 
at  the  minimum  of  cost.    Official  action 
frequently  stands  In  abject  fear  of  In- 
dustrial   associations    and    Intermedi- 
aries dealing  and  growing  fat  at  the  ex- 
pense  of   honest   production   of   basic 
commodities,  which  are  primary  in  the 
life  of  all  people. 

Through  the  parcel  post  system  the 
government  can  help  the  producer  span 
the  gulf  that  has  already  too  long  ex- 
isted between  producer  and  consumer, 
stop  the  extortion  practiced  by  public 
carriers  and  middlemen,  who  have  gone 
too  long  unrestricted,  and  give  to  the 
consuming  public  of  food  crope,  their 


Salt  Bad  for  Chickens  and  Hogs 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  hogs 
and  chickens  are  very  susceptible  to 
poisoning  by  common  salt. 

A  lady  emptied  Ice  containing  salt 
from  the  ice  cream  refrigerator  in  the 
back  yard.  The  chickens  picked  up 
salt  enough  to  kill  them. 

A  newly-wed  made  a  cake  of  salt,  pre- 
suming it  to  be  sugar.  It  was  thrown 
to  the  chickens  and  killed  all  of  them. 
Pigs  were  allowed  to  graze  in  a  pas- 
ture with  cattle  where  they  had  access 
to  a  salt  lick;  they  licked  the  salt  rave- 
nously and  all  but  three  of  the  herd 
died. 

Another  case  is  reported  where  salt 
brine  was  mistaken  for  sugar  water 
and  fed  to  hogs  with  garbage,  the  pigs  I 
were  poisoned  and  died  the  following 
day. 

Salt  poisoned  hogs  show  no  symp- 
toms for  several  hours,  when  they  are 
taken  with  dizziness,  increased  thirst, 
frothing  at  the  mouth,  diarrhoea  and 
vomiting.  Keep  salt  away  from  hogs 
and  chickens. — Geo.  H.  Glover,  Colo- 
rado Agricultural  College. 
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"More  Eggs'  Tonic  is  a  Godsend, 
writes  Mrs.  M  yrtle  Ice,  of  Boston,  Ky. 
She  adds,  "I  was  only  getting  12  eggs  ■ 
day  and  now  I  get  50."  Givej/owr  heni 
a  few  cents'  worth  of  "More  Eggs,"  the 
wonderful  egg  producer,  and  you  will 
be  amazed  and  delighted  with  results. 


It  Pays  to  Advertise 
The  National  Duroc-Jersey  Record 
Association  believes  In  advertising — or, 
in  other  words,  letting  the  people  know 
what  you  have  to  sell.  The  following 
Is  from  a  letter  to  Its  members  on  the 
subject  of  placing  signs  in  front  of 
their  farms: 

"The  value  of  proper  advertising  as 
a  medium  to  place  your  breeding  estab- 
lishment and  your  hogs  before  the  pub- 
lic is  a  feature  connected   with  your 
business  that  is  of  paramount  import- 
ance.   Advertising  Is  the  most  effective 
force  known  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
your    breeding     stock     for     profitable 
prices.    Without  publicity  of  the  right 
kind  used  to  make  known  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  the  character  and  nature 
of  your  business,  your  time,  money  and 
energy  invested  Is  In  a  measure  wasted. 
"How  many  sales  have  you  missed 
because  Interested  persons  passed  your 
farm   not   knowing   where   you   lived? 
How    many    persons    dally    pass    your 
farm  and  have  no  means  of  knowing 
you  or  your  business?     Such  persons 
are  prospective  buyers.       It  costs  but 
little  to  acquaint  the  public  with  your- 
self and  your  business.    A  neat,  dura- 
ble steel  sign  erected  In  a  prominent 
place  on  your  farm  will  solve  this  prob- 
lem for  you.    The  cost  of  securing  one 
is  trifling  compared  to  the  value  of  the 
sign  and  the  benefits  derived  from  Its 
display." 


tt 


If  you  wiih  to  try  thii  Rreal  profit  maker,  simplT  write  •  ,  .. 
card  or  letter  to  E  J.  Reefer,  the  poultry  expert.  5339.  Reefer 
BldR..  Kaiiui  CitT.  Mo.,  and  aik  for  hii  «p«rial  fre«  packaff* 
tl  00  offer.  Don't  tend  any  money.  Mr.  Reefer  will  send  yo« 
two  11.00  packages  of  "More  Ergt".  You  pay  the  poetmaa 
upon  delivery  only  ft  ,00,  the  price  of  Juit  one  package, 
the  other  package  being  free.  The  Million  Dollar  Merrhanta 
Bankof  Kaniai  City.  Mo.,  guar antae*  if  you  are  not  abeolutaiy 
■atitfie<l.  your  dollar  will  be  returned  at  any  time, 
within  30  day*— on  request.  No  rUk  to  you.  Write  today  for 
this  special  free  offer. 

Ponltrv  Raisers  Everywhere  Tell 
Wonderfnl  Results  ol  **More  Eggs 

18  H«iM— 310  Ecc* 

I  need  "Mora  Kggt"  Tonic,  and  ip  the  month  of  JanuMry. 
from  1&  hem.  I  got  310  eggt.  MBS    ('   B.  STOrOHTOR. 

Turner!  Falls.  Maaa. 

"Mora  £•*•"  Ptdd  th*  Paator 

I  can't  express  in  words  bow  much  I  have  been  benefited  by 
"More  Eggs".  I  haTs  paid  my  debts,  clothed  the  children  ■■ 
new  dresses,  and  that  is  not  all— I  paid  my  pastor  his  dues,  I 
soldi  Hi  dozen  eggs  last  week,  set  4  doien,  at*  torn:  and  had 
IH  doten  left. 

MK8.  LEHA  McBROOlf ,  Woodbnry.  Tcna. 

1200  Etf  from  29  Hana 

The  "More  Eggs"  Tonic  did  wonders  for  me.  I  had  2t  heaa 
when  I  got  the  Tonic  and  was  getting  five  or  sis  e(g*  a  day  April 
first  t  ha4  aver  1200  eggs.     I  never  taw  the  equal. 

EDW.   MEKKER.   Pomtiac.  Miek. 

160  Haiu-1800  Ent* 

I  have  fed  two  boxes  of  "More  Eggs  "  to  my  hens  and  I  think 
tkeyhave  broken  the  egg  record  I  have  160  white  Leghorns 
aaJ  in  eaactly  21  days  I  got  125  doten  eggs. 

MBS.  H.   M    PATTOW.  Wavarly.  Mo. 

$200  Worth  of  £«•«  from  44  Hou 

I  never  used    "Mora  Eggs"  Tunic  until  last  December:  then 
just  as«4  one  11.00  package  and  have  sold  over  I200.00  worth  of 
eggs  from  44  hens.       'Mora  Eggs"  Tonic  did  it. 
^  A.  O    THODE 

SUrling.  Kans  ,  R.  Me.  2.  Box  4T 

Send  No  Money! 


aey:  Just  All  In  and 
i^lliMBent  tmmodl- 


Don't  send  any  mone 

mall  coupon.  You  w 

alely,  two  fl.OO  packages  of  "MORE 
EGOS  "  Pay  the  postman  upon  delivery 
onlv  tl.OO,  tbe  extra  package  being 
FREE.  Don't  wait— take  advantage  of 
tbls  free  offer  TODAY  !  Reap  tbe  BIO 
profit**  MORE  ECiO«"  will  make  for 
you.  Have  plenty  of  eggs  to  sell  when 
the  price  Ishlgbest.    Bend  today  ! 


$1  Package  FREE 

K.J.  Reefer.  PonMrv  Expert.  MM,  Better  Rldg..  KantaiClty.Ha. 
Dear  Mr  Reefer:—!  accept  your  offer  Send  me  the  two  •!  W 
packages  of  Reefor't  More  Eggs"  for  which  I  agree  to  pay 
the  postman  •!  00  when  he  brings  me  the  two  pBckages.  Ton 
agree  to  refund  me  $1  00  <>(  anp  Urn*  within  30  days,  if  *•»* 
of  these  packages  do  not  prove  satisfactory  in  every  way. 


When  In  the  woodlot,  be  on  the  watch 
for  a  trim  little  evergreen  for  the 
Christmas  tree. 


Name . 


A4dre$». 


If  ymi  prefer,  enclose  11  <».  cash  or  maney  order,  wi*  ttiia 
ronpoa  Thi«  brings  ymir  order  a  little  sooner  C.  0  D  pkgs 
some  timee  take  longer  to  handle  In  the  Poet  0«ee 


■Wi«BI«i 


MMi 
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Wintering  Bees  Outdoors 

GEO.    W.    PRICE. 

The  beginner  in  beekeeping  should 
winter  his  bees  outdoors.  Outdoor  win- 
tering has  many  advantages  and  is 
easier  than  cellar  wintering.  The 
method  to  be  used  depends  on  the 
locality.  In  the  Southern  States  bees 
will  winter  very  well  in  single-walled 
hives,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  wise  to 
try  to  winter  that  way  north  of  40  de- 
grees latitude,  although  frequently  the 
bees  come  through  all  right  if  they 
have  a  suitable  windbreak.  North  of 
40  degrees,  however,  some  protection 
Bhould  be  given.  The  small  producer 
can  best  provide  this  by  using  the  dou- 
ble-walled packed  hive.  Some  double- 
walled  hives  are  made  with  no  packing 
between  the  walls.  These  are  very  lit- 
tle better  than  single-walled  hives.  The 
packed  hive,  however,  usually  winters 
quite  well.  Another  plan  that  does 
quite  well  is  to  use  a  packing  case  for 
each  hive.  The  case  is  set  for  a  single- 
walled  hive  and  the  space  between  the 
walls  of  the  hives  and  the  case  filled 
with  packing  material.  The  top  is  cov- 
ered with  packing  material  and  the 
cover  of  the  case  set  on.  Dry-goods 
boxes  may  be  used  instead  of  regular 
cases,  but  as  they  are  so  irregular  in 
size  and  shape,  they  are  not  much  used. 
Another  method  is  to  place  the  hives 
in  a  row  under  a  shed,  the  shed  facing 
the  south.  Straw  is  packed  around  the 
hives.  This  method  is  not  very  satis- 
factory, as  the  bees  lose  considerable 
heat  by  having  one  side  exposed. 

The  best  way  to  winter  bees  outdoors 
Is  to  use  tenement  hives.  This  method 
is  used  by  many  large  producers  and  is 
very  satisfactory.  A  tenement  hive  is 
a  large  winter  case.  It  may  hold  two 
colonies,  or  it  may  be  large  enough  to 
winter  a  dozen.  The  sides  and  ends 
are  usually  made  in  large  cleated  pan- 
els of  cheap  lumber.  These  panels 
may  be  held  together  by  hooks  and 
eyes  or  by  screws,  so  that  the  tenement 
may  be  taken  apart  and  the  panels  laid 
away  when  the  bees  are  unpacked  in 
the  spring.  The  roof  Is  also  of  cheap 
lumber  covered  with  roofing  paper. 

The  tenement  hive  is  used  principal- 
ly in  cold  climates  where  double-walled 
hives  are  not  enough  protection.  Cel- 
lar wintering  is  the  usual  method  in 
Buch  localities,  but  it  has  many  disad- 
vantages, and  the  tenement  hive  is  be- 
ing more  generally  used. 

One  of  the  best  and  simplest  of  tene- 
ments is  the  Bartlett.    This  case  holds 
four  10-framed  colonies  placed  in  con- 
tact with  each  other,  two  of  the  colo- 
nies facing  one  end  and  two  the  other. 
The  floor  of  the  case  is  raised  from  the 
ground  about  4  inches,  and  the  hives 
are   raised   from   the   floor   about  the 
same  distance.     The  end  panels  are  24 
Inches  high  and  44  Inches  long.     The 
Bide  panels  are  the  same  height  and  52 
Inches  long.     They  are  held  together 
and  to  the  bottom  by  wood  screws.  The 
cover  of  the  case  has  a  gable  roof  and 
Is  supported  by  a  cleat  across  each  end. 
Two    slots    are    cut    across    each    end 
panel  and  these  are  connected  with  the 
openings  of  the  hives  in  such  a  way 
that   the    packing   does    not   Interfere. 
When   the  colonies  are  packed  In  the 
case  the  space  between  them  and  the 
walls  of  the  case  Is  filled  with  packing 
material.      Packing    material    is    also 
poured  on  top  and  the  cover  of  the  case 


set  on.  The  bees  should  be  placed  in 
these  tenements  as  soon  as  cold  weath- 
er comes  on  and  they  need  not  be 
taken  out  until  clover  blooms.  Supers 
may  be  put  on  before  the  bees  are 
taken  out  from  the  case. 

In  wintering  bees  outdoors  the  Im- 
portance of  windbreaks  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. Even  if  the  bees  are  well 
housed  in  hives,  if  the  location  is  in 
the  open  where  the  wind  has  a  good 
sweep,  many  colonies  are  likely  to  per- 
ish. Woods  or  bushes  make  the  best 
windbreak,  as  the  blast  of  wind  filters 


placed  around  the  nest,  where  the  bees 
can  get  at  them  easily. 

Often  a  beginner,  on  finding  this 
space  of  empty  cells,  will  insert  a  comb 
of  honey  in  the  center  of  the  nest,  thus 
dividing  it  into  two  clusters.  Neither 
of  these  clusters  willj}e  as  warm  as  if 
the  two  were  together  and  If  the  win- 
ter is  cold  the  colonies  will  suffer. 

It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  when  bees 
are  wintered  outdoors  they  consume 
much  more  honey  than  when  wintered 
indoors.  The  beekeeper  should  see  that 
each  of  his  colonies,  after  brood-rear- 


WHEN  THE  CREEK  BREAKS  ITS  BANKS 

EDGAR  L.  VINCENT. 

A  WET  weather  stream  makes  its  way  across  the  south  side  of  our  farm. 
In  ordinary  times  this  bit  of  a  creek  is  peaceful  enough.  In  fact,  it 
is  a  very  cheery  sort  of  a  brook,  rippling  down  through  the  pasture  and 
making  music  that  I  love  to  hear.  The  cows  creep  down  its  banks  to  slake 
their  thirst  at  the  little  pools  where  the  water  collects.  Birds  sing  in  the 
branches  of  the  trees  that  hang  over  the  stream,  and  I  have  seen  them  dip- 
ping their  bills  in  the  cool  water,  lifting  their  heads  as  if  in  thanksgiving 
for  this  means  of  refreshing  themselves. 

But  my  brook  is  not  always  thus  placid.  On  the  days  when  rain  comes 
down  hard  and  fast,  it  often  changes  into  a  perfect  torrent.  The  rivulet 
which  yesterday  trickled  bo  Joyously  toward  the  valley  now  rages  madly. 
No  more  music  now  in  Its  voice.  Rather,  the  sound  terrifies  every  living 
creature,  and  birds  and  cows  flee  from  it.  The  water  leaps  its  banks  and 
rushes  wildly  down  the  hillside.  Stones  lifted  from  their  bed  and  hurled 
onward  by  the  stream  thunder  and  pound  their  way  down  the  narrow  chan- 
nel. Ah!  a  fierce,  dangerous  and  destructive  creek  is  my  hillside  creek 
when  it  breaks  its  banks  in  stormy  weather. 

And  what  happens  to  this  brook  makes  me  think  of  the  change  which  far 
too  often  comes  over  some  men  and  women  I  know.  On  the  days  which 
are  warm  and  sunny,  these  people  are  kind  and  good.  They  sing  about  their 
work.  They  smile  when  you  tell  them  a  story.  They  are  ready  to  do  you 
all  sorts  of  good  turns.  You  love  them  then  and  like  to  be  near  them.  For 
they  make  life  sweeter  and  happier  for  us  all. 

Then  come  the  stormy  days.  You  know  about  them.  It  may  be  they 
have  come  into  your  own  life.  And  oh,  how  such  moments  do  change 
things  for  us  all!  The  creek  is  over  Its  banks  now!  The  life  current  ragee 
and  brawls  and  turns  the  day  into  a  perfect  terror!  What  is  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  a  soul  that  has  lost  control  of  Itself?  When  anger  becomes 
rage  and  rage  turns  into  fury,  happiness  fiees  away  and  the  home  becomes 
a  place  to  be  dreaded. 

But  it  need  not  be  so.  I  know  the  temptation — has  it  not  come  to  me 
many  a  time?  I  know  the  subtle  power  of  a  word  someone  has  spoken, 
perhaps  all  without  intending  to  hurt!  The  sweep  of  passion  has  come 
surging  into  my  own  soul  and  I  have  known  the  awful  humiliation  of  per- 
mitting the  tide  to  sweep  reason  away  and  carry  with  It  many  a  love  that 
was  most  precious  to  me. 

And  yet,  I  know  H  need  not  be  so.  There  Is  a  barrier  we  may  lift  against 
every  oncoming  temptation  of  that  kind.  It  is  to  be  found  low  at  the  foot 
of  the  cross!  Nowhere  else  Is  there  safety!  But  If  when  the  storm  breaks 
and  night  seems  to  be  settling  down  over  our  souls  we  creep  away  into  the 
silence  with  God  and  whisper  It  all  to  Him,  soon  we  shall  hear  His  sweet 
•W)ice  and  feel  His  hand  upon  our  fevered  brow,  calming  our  passion  and 
bringing  back  the  peace  which  paseeth  all  understanding. 

How  good  it  is  that  this  refuge,  this  barrier  against  the  flood,  is  in  wait- 
ing for  you  and  me,  no  matter  where  we  are!  Whether  on  the  farm,  in 
the  office  or  out  anywhere  on  life's  highway,  we  may  stop  and  be  with  God! 
Then  we  shall  go  on  with  Heaven  In  our  hearts! 


be  removed,  because  if  left  in  the  hlvt 
it  is  liable  to  cause  dysentery,  and  a 
loss  of  bees  will  result      Michigan, 


$371  Profit  from  an  Orchard 
Experiment 
E^nthusiastic  over  the  results  of 
spraying  as  carried  on  last  year  in  the 
orchard  of  his  neighbor  Sam  Buser, 
A.  E.  Anderson,  of  North  HaJedon,  Pas- 
saic Co.,  N.  J.,  offered  his  31  trees  last 
spring  as  a  demonstration  orchard  for 
the  good  of  the  community  and  real< 
ized  a  profit  of  1371.85.  The  tale  fol- 
lows: Only  in  recent  years  has  spray- 
ing been  much  heard  of  in  North  Jer- 
sey. The  demonstration  in  Sam  Buser's 
orchard  at  North  Haledon  in  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  of  1919,  by  the  State  Agri- 
cultural College  through  its  extension 
division,  therefore,  aroused  consldera* 
ble  interest  among  the  fruit  growers  of 
the  vicinity,  among  them  Mr.  Ander- 
son. He  owned  a  small  orchard  of  31 
trees  which  were  scattered  over  3 
acres  and  had  never  been  pruned  or 
sprayed  thoroughly.  The  first  step, 
then,  was  pruning,  and  this,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  boys,  Mr.  Anderson, 
carried  on  in  a  very  creditable  manner. 

Six  sprays,  the  dormant,  pink  bud, 
petal  fall,  the  10-day  and  two  later 
summer  sprays  were  applied  in  all.  The 
orchard  was  kept  cultivated  during  the 
growing  season  and  alfalfa  sown  in  it 
in  August.  Horticultural  specialists 
from  the  extension  division  did  the 
spraying  and  kept  account  of  the  ex- 
penses. The  total  cost  of  spraying  the 
31  trees  was  |54.15,  making  the  amount 
per  tree  11.74.  Pruning  cost  |36,  fer- 
tilizer 110,  cultivation  $30  and  harvest- 
ing 184,  a  total  expense  of  $214.15  for 
the  orchard.  Seemo  like  a  staggering 
amount  to  spend  on  an  old  neglected 
orchard,  doesn't  It?  But  wait  until 
you  hear  about  the  crop! 

The  yield  was  300  bushels  of  nice, 
clean,  attractive  and  salable  fruit, 
which  Mr.  Anderson  sold  for  $585.  He 
was  very  well  pleased  with  the  $371.85 
profit. 

"I  never  thought  it  possible  that  two 
of  the  sprayed  trees  in  my  orchard 
could  produce  more  fruit  than  the 
whole  orchard  had  yielded  before  in  a 
single  year,"  he  remarked  incredulous- 
ly. Sprayed  fruit  was  97  per  cent,  sal- 
able, while  unsprayed  fruit  in  adjoin- 
ing fields  was  so  badly  stung  by  Insects 
as  to  be  practically  unsalable.  And  be- 
cause he  believes  in  passing  a  good 
thing  along,  Mr.  Anderson  is  trying 
now  to  get  three  of  his  neighbors  in- 
terested in  purchasing  a  sprayer  with 
which  to  doctor  their  orchards  next 
year. 


through,  very  little  of  it  striking  the 
hives.  A  group  of  farm  buildings  does 
almost  as  well.  High  board  fences  are 
used  as  windbreaks  to  some  extent,  but 
they  are  not  as  satisfactory  as  woods 
or  bushes,  because  the  wind  on  strik- 
ing the  fence,  glances  upward,  when  it 
is  caught  by  the  blast  above  and  forced 
downward,  often  striking  the  third  or 
fourth  row  of  hives  from  the  fence. 
The  rows  close  to  the  fence  may  winter 
very  well,  while  those  a  little  farther 
away  often  suffer  heavily. 

It  is  also  important  that  bees  form 
a  good  winter  nest  when  wintered  out- 
doors. A  winter  neat  is  a  space  of  empty 
brood    cells.      The    winter    stores   are 


ing  has  almost  ceased,  has  from  20  to 
30  pounds  of  honey,  depending  on  the 
strength  of  the  colony.  If  the  begin- 
ner will  remember  that  a  Langstroth 
frame  full  of  honey  weighs  about  6 
pounds,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  estimate 
the  amount  of  honey  each  colony  has. 

If  the  bees  have  not  sufiicient  stores, 
they  should  be  fed,  preferably  on 
granulated  sugar  syrup,  until  they  have 
enough.  This  feeding  must  be  done  be- 
fore cold  weather. 

If  the  beekeeper  has  been  careless 
and  his  bees  have  not  sufiicient  stores 
when  cold  weather  comes  on  they 
should  be  fed  hard  candy. 

It  is  important  that  any  boney  dew 


Here's  a  suggestion  for  Christmas 
gifts  the  children  can  make:  Tin  con- 
tainers, such  as  baking  powder  or  cof- 
fee cans,  make  attractive  boxes  for 
holding  the  staple  dry  groceries.  Paint 
the  cans  any  soft  color  desired,  prefer- 
ably to  match  walls  or  woodwork  in 
kitchen.  The  labels  may  be  stenciled 
on  in  white  or  in  a  contrasting  color. 


A  timely  warning:  Don't  give  Christ- 
mas presents  because  yo\i  must.  Such 
a  gift  has  nothing  of  the  Christmas 
spirit. 

Serving  laiger  portions  of  food  than 
can  be  eaten  is  not  politeness;  it 
smacks  of  foolishness. 
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Gathering  and  Using  Medicinal  Herbs 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

We  pay  |2.00  for  tbe  be«t,  11.00  for  Uie  next  b«>t  and  50  centa  for  each  otber  article  publiataad  Id  oar  Ex- 
p«>r)f  nee  Pool.  All  our  roaders  are  iDvlted  to  contribute  tbeir  experience  on  tbe  topic  under  dlacaaloa  and 
■negest  aublecta  for  future  diacuaaion.    ContribuUons  muat  reach  ue  l»  daya  betfore  date  of  laaue 


Topic  No.  1306,  Jan.  1. — What  Is  the  most 
Important  thini?  you  learned  about  farm- 
ing this  past  year  and  bow  are  you  goin^ 
to  "do  it  differently"  in  1921?  We  all 
make  mistkes  or  guess  wrong  once  in  a 
while,  but  it's  the  wise  man  who  profits 
from  his  experience. 

Topic  No.  1807,  Jan.  15. — Stump  pulling  vs. 
stump  blowing.  Please  give  us  your  ex- 
perience, or  that  which  has  come  under 
j'our  observation,  on  either  or  both  sides 
of  this  moot  question,  being  sure  to  state 
the  conditionn  under  which  the  particular 
work  was  done. 


Miss  I.  E.  B.,  Franklinville,  N.  Y. 
— We  find  medicinal  herbs  are  of  great 
value  for  family  use,  also  for  stock. 
We  grow  sage,  wormwood  and  spear- 
mint. Smartweed,  yarrow,  catnip, 
boneset  and  caraway  we  gather  from 
the  fields  In  early  autumn.  All  except 
the. caraway  we  tie  up  In  bundles  and 
let  dry,  then  put  away  in  clean  paper 
sacks.  The  caraway  seed  we  gather  to 
use  for  cakes,  etc.,  and  for  gas  on  the 
stomach. 

We  have  never  sold  any  herbs  except 
sage,  but  have  always  gathered  cer- 
tain kinds  for  family  use. 

Smartweed  steeped  in  vinegar  we 
use  for  sprains  on  the  stock,  as  well 
as  ourselves.  Yarrow,  when  steeped 
and  drunk  freely  wg  find  good  for  dys- 
entery. Catnip  and  boneset  we  use  to 
break  up  colds.  Boneset  we  have  used 
with  good  success  for  stomach  troubles. 
Take  a  couple  of  handfuls  of  boneset 
to  a  pint  of  water,  steep  until  of  a  deep 
amber  color  and  take  half  a  teacupful 
before  meals.  Wormwood  steeped  in 
vinegar  we  find  a  splendid  remedy  for 
sprains  or  swellings  of  man  or  beast. 
Bathe  the  afflicted  parts  in  the  hot 
liquid  twice  a  day.  Sage  when  made 
in  a  tea  with  milk  and  sugar  added, 
Ifl  enjoyed  by  children,  to  whom  we 
give  it  for  worms.  We  also  use  it 
freely  In  seasoning  sausage,  meat 
roasts,  etc. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  L.,  Morrison,  Va.  —  As 
every  crossroads  store  keeps  a  line  of 
remedies  for  all  ailments  nowadays, 
few  people  seem  to  know  of,  or  care 
to  trouble  with,  the  many  native 
herbs.  Some  years  ago  a  doctor  show- 
ed me  how  to  cure  a  boil  caused  by  a 
bruise,  and  which  had  rendered  a 
man's  hand  almost  useless.  He  told 
me  to  gather  buds  from  sassafras 
bushes,  bruise  them  and  cover  with 
boiling  water.  In  a  few  minutes  a 
Jelly-like  mass  formed,  which  was  ap- 
plied as  a  poultice,  as  hot  as  could  be 
borne.  This  soon  gave  relief,  and  sev- 
eral applications  drew  all  pus  from  the 
sore.  Then,  by  advice  of  same  doctor, 
I  made  a  salve  by  stewing  the  leaves 
of  stramonium  (jimson  weed)  in 
fresh  lard;  this,  when  cool,  was  spread 
on  cloths  and  bound  round  hand,  and 
soon  healed  it.  This  was  in  spring  and 
the  buds  and  leaves  were  fresh,  but 
they  can  be  picked  and  dried  and  are 
still  good,  but  need  longer  soaking. 

In  my  childhood's  home  we  grew 
horehound,  and  from  tbe  leaves  made 
a  tea  which  was  used  to  cure  colds, 
also  to  make  a  "cough  candy."  The 
stalks,  with  leaves,  were  hung  up  in 
bunches  and  dried  for  winter  use,  just 
like  the  sage  and  thyme  which  were 
used  for  flavoring.  A  soothing  cough 
syrup  was  made  from  the  bark  of  slip- 
pery elm,  also  from  wild  cherry  bark. 
And  cases  of  diarrhoea  were  cured  with 
a  tea  made  by  boiling  the  roots  of 
blackberry  bush,  but  I  don't  know  what 
proportions  were  ufaed  of  any  of  these, 
though  people  seemed  to  be  quite  as 
healthy  when  depending  on  these  home- 
made remedies  as  in  these  days  of  pat- 
ent medicines. 


*  .* 


W.  H.  H.,  Prince  George,  Va. — One 
of  the  best  remedies  we  ever  tried  for 
coughs  and  hoarseness  is  the  old- 
fashioned  field  mullein.  Just  get  a 
handful  or  so  and  boil  the  juice  out, 
then  add  sugar  as  If  you  were  going  to 
make  sugar  candy  and  cook  the  same 


way.  After  it  gets  done  pour  into  a 
large  pan  or  dish  to  get  cool,  and 
crack  Into  small  pieces.  When  you  have 
a  cough  or  cold  eat  a  piece  occasion- 
ally. You  will  be  surprised  how  quick- 
ly it  will  gjve  relief.  It  can  be  used 
either  In  a  green  jtate  or  dried.  It  is 
a  good  Idea  to  gather  a  supply  and 
store  away  for  winter  use,  as  It  will 
save  a  good  many  doctor  bills.  We 
never  sell  any;  simply  keep  enough 
for  home  use.  It  is  better  than  all  the 
cough  mixtures  you  can  buy.  The 
above  is  the  only  kind  of  home-made 
herb  medicine  we  use. 

Mrs.  C.  S.  F.,  Louisville,  Ky.— Al- 
though  we  never  made  a  practice  of 
growing  them,  we  used  to  search  the 
fields  for  the  roots  of  May  apple,  and 
the  woods  for  ginseng,  lady  slipper 
and  yellow  root.  We  never  used  them 
In  the  home  for  medicinal  purposes, 
but  dried  the  roots  and  sold  them,  usu- 
ally to  the  small  town  grocer,  for  what 
he  would  give.  I  dare  say  we  would 
have  received  more  if  we  had  shipped 
to  dealers  or  conMnlssIon  men  in  the 
city,  and  should  we  ever  enter  the  prac- 
tice again  this  is  what  we  would  do. 
After  returning  from  a  searching  trip 
in  the  fields  or  woods  the  roots  were 
carefully  washed  without  breaking,  then 
carefully  placed  on  a  paper  or  board 
In  the  sun  to  dry.  To  dry  in  the  shade 
was  too  slow,  to  dry  in  the  oven  one 
was  too  apt  to  bum  or  scorch  the 
roots,  so  we  considered  the  bright  sun- 
shine the  best  place.  After  the  roots 
were  thoroughly  dry  they  were  sold  at 
so  much  per  pound,  the  ginseng  usu- 
ally bringing  between  |5  and  |6  per 
pound,  while  the  other  roots  brought 
only  a  few  cents  per  pound. 

Knowing  little  of  the  medicinal 
properties  of  most  plants,  we  hesitate 
to  use  them,  but  have  seen  many  kinds 
used  in  many  homes  for  many  pur- 
poses, but  rather  doubt  their  value  as 
we  have  seen  them  used.  The  plants 
we  know  about  are  usually  made  into 
teas,  the  chief  value  of  which  we  be- 
lieve to  be  In  the  large  amount  of 
water  taken  Into  the  system,  rather 
than  in  any  virtue  of  the  plants. 


W.  B.,  Carbondale,  W.  Va.— In  the 
hills  of  West  Virginia  we  have  many 
kinds  of  herbs  and  roots  which  have 
medicinal  value.  It  Is  our  custom,  in 
October,  to  go  to  the  forest  and  gather 
the  roots  of  ginseng,  golden  seal,  Sen- 
eca snake  root,  Virginia  snake  root, 
lady  slipper,  St.  John's  wort.  The  gin- 
seng we  sell  on  the  market,  but  the 
other  roots  we  keep  for  home  use  and 
for  our  neighbors,  as  they  are  very 
valuable  and  often  save  a  doctor's  bill. 
We  also  gather  boneset,  life  everlast- 
ing and  fever  weed  to  put  up  for  the 
winter,  as  these  herbs  are  very  valua- 
ble to  break  up  colds. 


Mrs.  E.  M.  A.,  Ashville,  N.  Y.— 
My  best  friend  is  pennyroyal,  and  If  I 
were  obliged  to  go  Into  winter  quarters 
without  it  I  should  fully  expect  to  pay 
a  liberal  toll  to  the  doctor  before 
spring.  When  a  cold  has  developed, 
especially  If  it  is  already  interfering 
with  free  breathing,  I  steep  enough 
dried  stems  and  leaves  to  make  a  heap- 
ing teaspocnful  or  two  If  they  were 
powdered.  This  makes  a  pint  bowl  of 
strong  tea,  which  we  finish  with  sugar 
and  cream.  Drunk  piping  hot  just  be- 
fore retiring  it  is  ideal  for  bad  colds 
and  we  pulled  the  worst  "flu"  case  in 
our  family  through  last  winter  with 
practically  nothing  else  and  no  doctor. 

Another  good  stand-by  is  boneset, 
though  we  never  use  the  latter  for 
colds.  It  is  ready  to  gather  when  just 
in  full  bloom,  and  the  flowers  are  the 
choicest  part,  but  leaves  can  be  used. 
Don't  cook  It!  Just  break  a  handful 
of  blo«soms  into  a  pitcher,  add  a  pint 
to  a  quart  of  boiling  water  and  set  in 
a  cool  place  until  cold.     Prepared  in 


this  way  the  bitter  tea  that  pours  off 
is  very  palatable  to  a  deranged  stom- 
ach that  requires  it.  We  test  the  need 
by  that  fact — If  the  stomach  welcomes 
the  drink  it  is  the  thing  it  needs,  other- 
wise it  isn't.  I  never  do  anything  to 
any  herbs  except  to  gather  them  and 
hang  in  a  warm,  dry  place  until  dry 
enough  to  pack  fh  sacks  away  from  the 
dust.  Catnip  is  very  useful  for  chil- 
dren, but  I  can't  see  that  it  has  much 
effect  upon  grown  people.  However,  a 
judicious  use  of  herbs  saves  many  a 
doctor  bill  during  the  winter. 


How  to  Select  Com  for  Exhibit 

Nearly  every  com  field  produces 
some  good  show  ears;  the  thing  to  do 
is  to  locate  them.  This  can  be  done 
most  easily  by  setting  aside  the  best 
ears  as  they  are  being  husked  or 
hauled  to  the  crib,  and  by  making  a 
final  selection  of  10  show  ears  from 
the  first  choice.  They  are  then  ready 
to  take  first  to  the  county,  then  to  the 
state  show. 

The  good  show  ear  is  primarily  a 
good  seed  ear.  This  means  that  first 
of  all  it  must  be  well  matured.  The 
grains  should  be  bright,  plump  and 
hard,  indicating  that  they  are  capable 
of  producing  a  vigorous  sprout.  Entire 
freedom  from  mold  or  discoloration  in 
the  kernels,  germs  and  butts  is  neces- 
sary. Grains  must  be  free  from  cracks 
and  blisters,  and  not  too  rough  and 
chaffy  at  the  top.  So  much  for  pro- 
duction characteristics. 

As  for  breeding  characteristics,  an 
exhibit  of  10  ears  should  show  uni- 
formity, which  is  the  best  expression  of 
trueness  to  type  and  of  the  care  which 
has  been  used  in  breeding.  The  ears 
should  look  as  nearly  alike  as  possible 
In  size,  color,  shape  and  other  points. 
Off-colored  kernels  or  cobs  indicate 
mixture,  and  ears  showing  this  can 
well  be  eliminated.  The  grains  should 
be  of  fair  depth  and  the  rows  straight 
and  carried  out  well  in  butt  and  tip. 
A  slight  furrow  between  rows  is  per- 
missible. The  butts  and  tips  should  be 
well  filled  and  rounded  out  and  the 
butt  hollowed  out  and  not  too  large. 


to  Roof? 

Then  Use  Storm-proof.  Rust-Defyio^, 
Indettructtbl« 

APOLLO  METAL 

ROOFING  AND  SHEATHING 

MAd«  to  UBt  a  lifetime.  "Needs  no  paint."  Save  Is 
repairs,  paint,  tline,  labor  by  usiDSthisimperUbabla 
metal,  for  roofs  aud  sides  of  bouses,  barns,  etc. 

APOLLO  SHEATHING  STYLES  < 

CUp-board,Plain  Brick  Siding,  Rock-face  Stone,  Rock  (ace 
Brick,  Thiee-incb  Beaded  ComiKated,  1^  in.  and  3^  >». 

APOLLO  ROOFING  STYLES  i 

Pressed  StandiDg  Seam,  Roll  Cap  Roofing,  2  V.  Ciiiap, 
9  V.  Crimp,  CorruKated  l!^  in.  and  3H  in. 

Tke  Apollo  Broad  ia  •n  every  skeet. 
Ifsdlt  and  lead  wasbers  f urnlsbed.    Delivery  prepaid 
to  nearest  R.  R.  Station.  Uuarauteed  as  represented 
or  money  back.  Bbipmente  made  twenty-four  hours 
after  receipt  of  order. 

Frmm  IHuttratmd  Booktmt.Stytm*  mnd  Pr jcoe. 

We  are  manufacturers:  dealing  direct  with  us  you 
sare  time  and  money. 

Send  tfrawlnc  markod  with  sices  ef  buUdtnc 

PENN  METAL  COMPANY.  Lid. 
•IfkM  A  ractorr.  tllM*  WkMlM  M..  I 


One  reason  for  all  this  talk  about 
the  value  of  different  foods  Is  that 
there  is  a  direct  relation  between  a 
well-balanced  diet  and  good  health. 


Want  10  Htar  from  Party  Having  Farm  For  Salt 

Give  particulars  and  lowest  price.  JOHN  J.  BLACIC, 
nstb  Htreet,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wisconsin. 


Don't  Freeze 

•Bum  Woothh 

Toa  most  bom  coal  or  wood.  Coal 

to  oeaKoaiid  hlffh  pricod.    Wood  la  plonti- 

fol  ud  elMwp.    Get  •  WITTE  Dng  Saw. 

Cot  your  wood  for  almootnothins. 

'Too  can  nt  doUvory  If  y»a  Iniy 

and  the  lowost  prioa. 


fow425'N^^ 


The 

Arm  S^vlna  Sa^ 
la  Lever  Coatrollcd.   Yon  Poik  ta 
Start— Pull  to  stop.    Any  speed  you  want 

In  atartinflr  or  stopping.  Afastcnttinigreut- 
fit  with  hisrh  power  4-cycle  engine.  Cuta 
much  faster  than  former  riara.  Gash  or 
Easy  Paymenta.  Sold  on  lifetime  ffoarantee. 
^WTTTE  TBEE  SAW  EQUIPMENT 
%  UteatOM-MastPractical-CaataLeaa 


Bfakea  tha^Loflr  Saw  m  Tree  Saw.  Quick 
ehaiiKe.  Oa4.*S  Extra.  Cota  trees  clear  down. 
Only  ooe  nv  to  handle.  Branch  Bosi  Saw  for  saw- 


Inur  top  wood,  only  02S.SO.    Why  Pay  more? 
?rrite  for  Los  and  Tree  Saw  Catalog  FBEE.    ,-^ 

WiTTE  Engine  Worms 


2M4  Oaidaaid  Ave,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
2M4  Empire  Bldg^  Plttsborgli.  Psu 


Tfbu  Can  Afford  a  Farm  iii 

Fertile  Ontario^^Quebe£ 


^^^^ 


r-V 
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S.VS.    .,ftr: 
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The  wave  of  high  land  prieet  mar  wdl  tarntl 
your  attention  to  the  opportunttiea  to  be  found 
in  theae  two  older  Provincca  of  Canada.  Here,  doae  to  im- 


menae  cities— great  induatrial  centera — with  all  the  conyeniencea 

1(5*'     to  be  found  in  any  land  anywhere,  are  farma  which  maybe  bought  at 

rii/l  very  reasonable  pricea.    Ownera  are  retiring,  independent— in  many 

^      cases  rich.    High  pricea  for  all  farm  prodocta.  good  markets,  all  the 

conveniencea  of  old.  weU-aettled  diatricta,  beckot4you  to  investigate. 

A  Wondarland  of  OpfMrtviilty  ftr  th«  Montt r. 

If  your  mesAS  will  not  permit  you  to  buy  an  eaUblished  farm. 

Ontario  and  Quebec  offer  great  fertile  regiona  where  the  pioneer 

can  hew  out  a  home  for  himaelf  and  family— where  orosperity  and 

independence  are  to  be  won  by  those  who  will  put  forth  the  effort. 

Ev^ry  branch  of  agriculture  may  be  followed  in  theae  Prorincea; 

dairying  and  atock  raiaing  are  particularly  succeaafuL 

For  illustrated  literature,  ma  pa.  etc*  write  Department  ol 

Immigration*  Ottawa.  Canada,  or 

F.  A.  HARRISON 
200  North  Second  St.,  Harruburg.  Pa. 

Canadian  Gorenunent  Agent 
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Tbis  ia  tk«  farm  woman' ■  •wn  d«putm«nt— /or  th«m  mad  by  tk«m.  It  U  davoted  to  tk*  ditnwawnw 
of  topic*  of  ovorydar  tntorott  to  Uio  women  of  the  farm  family-  Tlie  Practical  Farmer  in*ito«— 
and  ampecU— you  not  only  to  write  your  experiences  on  the  toptM  under  diacuMion  but  aUo  to 
propose  topics  for  future  discussions.  The  best  letter  published  berein  each  issue  ^loU  be  awarded 
n  prise  of  one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  «rill  pay  fifty  cants.  A.ddroM 
WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


January  1. — What  "Bet-togother,"  commun- 
ity welfare  or  social  events  are  going  on 
In  your  neighborhood  this  winter — es- 
pecially those  which  you  think  other  sec- 
tions could  tiike  up  to  advantage?  Social 
recreation  of  the  right  kind,  with  ijerhaps 
a  little  "mental  imi>rovement"  thrown  in. 
Is  a  mighty  Important  tiling.  If  there  are 
no  socials,  entertainments,  fairs,  bazaars, 
plavs.  lectures,  concerts,  etc..  planned, 
what  do  you  think  would  do  your  com- 
munity  the  most   goodV 


Januauy  13. — Several  subscribers  are  ask- 
ing for  Information  abt»ut  cheese  making 
at  home.  Who  can  give  us  directions 
from  personal  experience  for  the  making 
of  one  or  more  kinds  of  cheese  at  home? 
He  brief  but  explicit,  please. 

G«f  voar  contribution  in  marly.  If  it  doma  nmt 
rmach  as  at  Uaat  IS  dmya  bmform  tkm  data  at 
issue,  it  will  bm  too  lata. 


Answering  Christmas  Present  Problem 


Mrs.  N.  W.  W.,  Port  Crane,  N.  Y.— 
I  am  sending  a  photograph  of  some 
things  that  cost  almost  nothing,  and 
made  very  attractive  Christmas  pres- 
ents. Top  row  to  left,  a  boudoir  cap  of 
a  round  piece  of  net  no  good  any  more 
in  a  net  curtain,  but  that  much  at 
least  still  whole.  Over  the  shirred  cap, 
with  its  inch-wide  frill  around  the  face, 
was  placed  a  round  composed  of  24  s.  c, 
8ts.  in  a  chain  ring  of  about  6  chs.,  and 
In  each  of  these  a  chain  of  about  20 
fastened  each  in  the  s.  c.  st..  next. 
From  that  point  to  the  finish  follow  the 
dirortions  for  the  chs.  of  20.  ch.  in  ch. 
until  it  is  big  enough  to  cover  the  top 
of  the  cap.  This  is  so  simple  a  child 
can  crochet  it,  and  one  spool  of  laven- 
der sansilk  made  this  dainty  cap  cost 
just  ten  cents. 

Next  is  a  handbag  made  from  a  piece 
of  corduroy  left  from  a  child's  coat. 
The  beaded  decorations  were  from  an 
assortment  of  old  beads  and  were 
strung  on  fine  wires  and  sewed  into 
place  in  rounds,  though  other  figures 
could  be  used.  I  do  not  embroider,  but 
this  method  looked  just  as  well. 

Next  comes  a  scrap  of  fur  long 
enough  to  reach  around  the  neck  with 
a  few  Inches  to  spare.  This  is  placed 
on  a  white  double  frill  of  malllne  once 
trimming  a  summer  hat,  anG=  one  end 
of  the  fur  is  finished  with  a  rose  and 
buds  made  of  bias  folds  of  three  shades 
of  pink  silk,  one  wound  around  anoth- 
er, the  darkest  shade  In  the  center.  The 
leaves  were  cut  from  green  velvet. 

The  wreath  on  the  hat  is  of  sweet 
peas,  and  these  are  made  of  IVi  inch 
squares  of  silk  shirred  up  and  placed 
two  together,  fastened  securely,  caught 
to  stems  of  green  stem  wire,  and  a 
small  artificial  seed  culot  pulled  on  to 
thQ  stem  and  pressed  well  up  to  the 
silk  flower,  where  It  Is  fastened.  These 
sweet  peas,  left  each  on  its  long  stem, 
the  stems  pinched  In  curly  appearance 
like  the  natural  ones,  make  a  c^harm- 
ing  corsage  or  muff  bouquet.  Select 
colors  that  look  like  the  natural  flowers 
—lavenders,  pinks,  white,  cream,  a  Ut- 
ile tan,  some  reddish  shades — just  any 
wee  scraps  of  samples  and  left-overs. 

The  lower  row,  left  to  right:  Hand- 
some shopping  bag  of  leather-colored 
cotton  felt.  Remnant — cost  10  cents. 
Almost  too  good  to  believe.  Transfer 
design  covered  by  a  blue  braid  couched 
coarsely  on  to  the  felt.  Here  and  there 
an  amber  bead,  left  from  making  paper 
bead  portieres,  decorates  the  motif. 
Little  rounds  of  the  braid  at  all  four 
corners  with  here  and  there  a  bead,  fin- 
ishes the  decoration.  The  sides  and 
handle  are  corset  steels,  and  the  handle 
iB  wound  with  the  blue  braid.  The  tas- 
sels were  old  brown  ones,  combed, 
cleaned,  trimmed  and  finished  with 
blue  sansilk  to  match  the  cord. 

The  center  bag  la  of  two  rounds  of 
olive  green  crochet  silk  (sansilk  only), 
and  may  be  made  to  suit  one's  taste. 
The  top  of  the  bag  la  not  sewed  up,  but 
crocheted  over  to  make  a  place  In 
which  a  cord  of  the  crochet  silk,  or  cot- 
ton, is  run.  Crocheted  drops  stuffed 
with  cotton  finish  the  cord.  The  lining 
is  gray  satin  left  from  a  re-lined  coat. 
The  sansilk  Is  the  only  expense,  and 
the  new  fiber  silk  would  be  still  glossi- 
er and  more  attractive.     This   is  the 


most  expensive  present  I  have  shown. 

The  centerpiece  on  which  this  bag 
rests  is  made  from  the  four  corners  of 
linen  left  from  making  a  large,  round 
lunch  cloth,  and  would  have  been  waste 
material.  The  pretty  Insertion  separat- 
ing them  and  the  edge  is  made  of  cro- 
chet cotton,  a  coarse  variety. 

A  pretty  pin  tray  that  does  not  show 
80  well  is  made  of  a  left  over  scrap  of 
wide  ribbon  held  to  its  tray  service  by 
two  little  embroidery  hoops.  The  hoops 
were  a  size  unsuited  for  the  owner's 
use,    and    were    practically    worthless. 


They  are  wound  with  half-inch  ribbon, 

but    other    silk,    one    edge    carefully  j  as  funny  a  face  on  the  manikin  as  you 


a  salt  bead  "die?"  I  love  my  peacock 
string,  and  my  old  rose  string  har- 
monizes with  a  sand-colored  dress  with 
pink  showing  old-rosily  under  the 
georgette  sleeves  of  sand  color. 

Did  you  know  that  wallpaper  rolled 
into  stout  cylinders  of  several  thick- 
nesses, and  of  varying  lengths.  Is  the 
foundation  for  some  Interesting  build- 
ing material  for  the  wee  folks?  Make 
some  In  short,  stout  blocks  and  some 
in  longer  lengths.  The  last  thickness 
of  paper  is  pasted  down  securely.  Bach 
piece,  or  rod,  or  block,  Is  given  a  thick 
coat  of  orange  shellac.  When  these  are 
dry  they  are  very  beautiful  to  look  at, 
may  be  washed  off  when  really  dirty, 
and  will  build  towers,  temples  and  pig- 
pens with  equal  fitness.  The  kiddies 
will  vote  for  the  pigpens,  no  doubt.  You 
know  how?  Two  rods  laid  a  distance 
apart,  rods  crossing  these  over  each 
open  end  and  then  another  and  another 
tier  of  rods  until  the  pen  Is  high 
enough  to  keep  piggy  safe  against  to- 
morrow's butchering. 

Is  a  cuff  Brownie  a  chestnut?  My 
little  nephews  think  not.  Cut  a  man's 
old-style  white  cuff  down  to  about  5  or 
6  inches  In  height  and  about  10  inches 
circumference.  Sew  it  Into  a  cylinder 
shape,  sew  a  round  piece  of  bright 
cloth  smoothly  over  one  end.  Insert  a 
big  glass  ally  and  sew  a  capped  shape 
piece  of  bright  cloth  to  the  other  end. 
Sew  cloth  legs  with  white  cuff  feet  to 
the  piece  sewed  smoothly  on  one  end, 
lor  the  legs  and  feet  of  the  Brownie, 
and  add  a  wee  coat  with  arms  or  cloth 
and  hands  of  cuff  material,  and  paint 


our_Fashions 
and  Patterns 

Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the 
quantity  of  material  required,  accompan/ 
each  pattern.  Patterns  are  perfect-flttlng 
and  seam  allowing.  When  ordering  write 
your  name  and  address  in  full,  state  the 
number  and  size  of  each  pattera  you  want* 
and  send  16  oentH  for  each. 


turned  In,  would  do  as  well.  Each  side 
of  the  tray  has  a  ribbon  loop  handle 
and  a  small  celluloid  ring  is  on  each 
loop. 

The  beads  to  the  left,  as  those  to  the 
right,    were    made    of    salt    and    corn 
starch,  so  exquisitely  that  they  are  no 
"chestnut."     If  so-called  salt  beads  are 
made  of  the  finest  and  best  Ingredients, 
perfumed   with  oil   of   roses,  or  other 
really  good  perfumery  oil,  they  are  well 
worth    wearing.      Mine    are    old    rose 
strung  with  jet  and  irridescent  white, 
and  a  wonderful  shade  of  peacock,  the 
blue   so    popular    for    winter   sweaters 
and   hats,   and   these   are   strung   with 
gold   and    black   and   make   a   peacock 
blue  that  has  distinction.     Two  table- 
spoonfuls    corn    starch   are   stirred   to- 
gether with  enough  water  to  make  the 
consistency  of  cream;  three  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  finest  table  salt  are  heated  on 
top  of  the  range  until  the  salt  crackles. 
The  salt  is  then  stirred  into  the  corn 
starch,  the  dough  worked  and  kneaded 
until  it  Is  fine  and  very  smooth.    Then 
oil  paint,  such  as  artists  use.  Is  worked 
Into  It  until  it  Is  perfectly  blended,  and 
about   three   drops   of   oil   of   roses    is 
worked    Into    the   dough   in    the  same 
manner.     The  beads  should  be  pierced 
with  a  large  pin  when  dried  about  an 
hour,  then  left  to  continue  drying  for 
ten   or   twelve  hours.     All   night  is  a 
good  time  to  leave  them.     Black  beads 
look  so  much  like  the  expensive  rose 
beads  that,  scented   with  oil  of  roses, 
few  can  tell  the  difference.    Old  things 
are  not  chestnuts  if  they  are  rendered 
exquisite  by  good  taste  and  perfection 
of  workmanship.       Beads  are  popular. 
Why  let  a  good  thing  so  Inexpensive  as 


can.  This  Brownie,  or  a  pair  of  them, 
which  is  still  better,  will  turn  the  most 
amusing  somersaults  if  given  an  in- 
clined board,  cloth  covered  (the  Ironing 
board  is  just  right),  for  bis  perform- 
ance. 


Mrs.  W.  H.  H.,  Prince  Oeorge,  Va. 
— Christmas  is  now  coming  on  apace, 
and  as  you  open  this  practical  paper 
you  will  wonder  just  what  Is  in  store 
In  the  way  of  suggestions  for  gifts. 
Each  year  brings  its  novelties,  its  fads, 
its  dainty  little  gifts  in  pinks  and 
blues,  ribbons,  laces,  etc.,  which  are 
stored  in  some  dustproof  place  for  safe 
keeping.  You  seldom  think  of  such  un- 
less it  Is  to  wonder  If  moths  have  dis- 
covered their  whereabouts  and  are  en- 
joying them  as  a  tempting  morsel. 

But  the  day  comes  to  most  of  us 
when  the  supply  of  bath  towels  runs 
low,  handkerchiefs  dwindle  down  to 
but  two  or  three  that  have  no  holes  in 
them.  Then  yon  think  of  Christmas 
gifts  and  of  these  nicknacks  long  stored 
away,  and  wish  that  your  well  meaning 
friends  and  relatives  had  seen  fit  to 
give  you  only  a  handkenhlef.  or  the 
large  towel  that  you  now  happen  to 
need.  I  make  a  plea  for  the  practl<  al 
gift  In  this  line,  or  one  that  is  satisfac- 
tory, a  blessed  satisfaction  the  whole 
year  around.  Such  gifts  as  above  are 
not  costly  and  may  be  given  to  anyone. 
Now  come  the  best  and  most  helpful 
gifts  which  most  of  we  country  people 
have  on  hand  at  this  season,  which  our 
city  friends  and  relatives  will  appreci- 
ate much  more  than  a  handkerchief, 
tie  or  towel.  No  matter  how  much 
ready  cash  our  crops  have  brought  this 


t>806 Ladles'    blouse.      Cut  la  sizes  44 

to  54   inches   bust   measure. 

K843 Stout   ladleH"   waist.     Cut  In  slzea 

42  to  rt2  Inches  bust  meeHure. 

oni». — Ladles'  house  dress.  Cut  In  sizes 
36  to  42  inches  bust  measure. 

f>Hia. — Ladles'  and  misses'  coat.  Out  la 
sizes  10  years,  36,  40  and  44  inches  bust 
measure. 

080:e Ladies'  apron.     Cut  In  sizes  24  to 

34   Inches  waist   measure. 

0797. — Boys'  suit.  Cut  in  sizes  1,  2  and 
4  years. 

6ho9. — Ladies'  skirt.  Cut  In  sizes  24  to 
32  inches  waist  measure. 

»703 — Child's  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  1,  2, 
4  and  6  years. 

Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Owing  to  the  number  of  departments  in 
Thu  Practical,  Farmkr,  we  are  unable  to 
llluHtrate  as  many  patterns  an  we  would 
like;  therefore,  we  publish  each  month  a  32- 
nage  fashion  magazine  railed  The  Fashion 
World,  which  Is  edited  new  from  cover  to, 
cover  each  month.  Illustrates  all  the  new 
styles  and  contains  a  serial  story,  hints  on 
dressmaking,  etc.  This  Interesting  little 
magazine  costs  5  cents  a  copy  when  ordered 
alone,  but  we  will  send  you  a  copy  for  3 
cents  If  you  ord»r  It  at  the  same  time  as 
you  order  a  pattern.  8end  18  cents  for 
one  |)attern  and  a  copy  of  the  fashion  book, 
or  if  yuu  want  to  be  kept  In  touch  with  all 
the  new  Htyles  an  they  come  out  each  month, 
we  will  enter  your  name  for  a  one  year  sub- 
scription for  our  monthly  fashion  magazine 
for  35  cents.     Address 

FASHION    DEPARTMENT, 

THK    PRACTirAL    FARMER, 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
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year,  there  are  some  still  crying  for 
the  necessities  of  life.  Every  person 
must  eat  and  be  clothed.  Hams,  fresh 
pork,  sausage,  eggs,  both  kinds  of  pota- 
toes and  apples  are  equally  good  to  all, 
and  will  make  ideal  gifts  for  your  city 
friend,  your  son,  your  daughter,  mother 
or  father.  A  gift  of  any  of  these  things 
win  be  highly  appreciated.  A  bushel 
of  potatoes  or  apples  Is  a  princely  gift 
to  those  without,  while  a  five  or  ten- 
pound  pall  of  snowy  home-made  lard — 
well,  ask  the  city  housewife  who  is 
compelled  to  use  "compounds"  to  ex- 
press herself  over  a  gift  of  this  kind. 
Such  is  the  ideal  gift. 

The  above  is  my  idea  and  advice,  as 
there  are  many  gifts  within  our  gates 
far  better  than  those  without,  more 
badly  needed,  more  highly  prized  than 
the  dainty  novelty  which  is  more  cost- 
ly and  often  worthless.  Simply  stop 
and  think  for  a  moment!  What  would 
we  do  without  Christmas  to  renew  our 
youth  and  faith^  and  emphasize  for  us 
the  fact  that  there  is  good  will  In  the 
hearts  of  all  true  men  and  women? 


Miss  E.  A.,  Stroudsburg,  Pa,  —  My 
Idea  for  gifts  for  women  folk  of  the 
city  this  year  is  balsam  pillows.    After 
gathering  the  green  hemlock  branches 
1    pile  them   in  a  corner   in  a  warm 
room.     After  a  short  time  the  needles 
drop  off  readily  and  I  gather  them  into 
a  muslin  bag.    My  standard  size  pillow 
is  about   12x18   inches,   although  they 
may  be  made  any  size  desired.     1  fill 
the  bag  about  half  full  with  the  needles 
and   sew  shut.     Then   a  slip  of  either 
gay  cretonne  or  of  plain  white  muslin, 
as  for  an  ordinary  bed  pillow,  is  made. 
I  usually  crochet  an  edging  on  the  mus- 
lin  slips,  and   close  either  kind   with 
snap   fasteners.     There   are  very   few 
persons   who   do   not   enjoy   the   fresh 
noonday  smell  of  a  balsam  pillow,  and 
they  are  very  good  for  relieving  head- 
aches.   Then,  besides,  there  is  the  regu- 
lation crochet  work.    I  have  found  that 
dainty  nightgowns,  camisoles  or  enve- 
lope  chemises   with   crochet   yokes   of 
knot  stitch  or  fllet  crochet  are  always 
acceptable.    Also  bureau  or  table  scarfs 
with  fllet  crochet  corners. 

For  the  kiddles  in  the  city  we  always 
send  several  ears  of  pop  corn  and  an 
exceptionally .  large  red  apple,  highly 
polished.  As  most  children  love  to  see 
things  grow,  a  flowering  bulb  or  two. 
to  be  planted  in  a  bowl  of  pebbles  and 
water  are  great  fun. 

To  think  up  gifts  for  men  folks  Is  al- 
ways a  proposition  to  us.  There  seems 
to  be  so  little  that  they  need  that  one 
can  make  at  home.  We  usually  fall 
back  on  either  a  collar,  tie,  suspenders, 
handkerchiefs,  slippers,  cigars,  tobacco 
pouch  or  a  flashlight.  But  when  all 
things  fall,  there  is  always  one  thing 
to  rely  on,  that  makes  a  fine  gift,  and 
that  is  a  good  book.  If  chosen  judi- 
ciously and  with  care,  a  book  makes  an 
acceptable  gift  for  young  and  old  alike. 


sister  the  latest  sheet  music,  which  is 
appreciated.  I  send  my  city  friend  a 
package  of  fresh  nut  meats  for  her 
cake  or  candy,  a  jar  of  preserves,  rag 
rug  or  something  different  than  she 
sees  constantly  In  shop  windows,  al- 
ways accompanied  by  a  sprig  of  mistle- 
toe, evergreen  or  a  bunch  of  ferns. 

Home-made  toys,  fancy  work,  etc., 
always  please  small  boys  and  girls. 
Animals,  bean  bags,  etc.,  for  the  little 
boy,  and  for  wee  girlie,  besides  velvet 
suit  and  tam  for  dolly  (made  from 
scraps  left  from  her  own  clothes).  I 
must  make  plenty  of  small  quilts  for 
winter  use  with  her  miniature  family. 
A  small  broom  Is  a  practical  gift  for 
her,  and  may  also  be  used  by  mother 
In  cleaning  out  corners.  Gifts  for  baby 
may  be  selected  from  various  patterns 
of  bootees  and  bibs  to  suit  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  child. 

A  gift  for  hubby,  brother  or  father 
Is  a  perplexity,  but  monogram  wash- 
cloths and  towels  please  them,  and  per- 
fume sachet  bags  are  nice.  Collar  but- 
tons cannot  be  found  when  In  a  hurry, 
so  1  devised  a  plan.  Give  him  a  small 
crocheted  basket,  such  as  individual 
nut  basket  made  with  a  close  stitch, 
to  hang  on  dresser,  with  card  attached 
bearing  this  Injunction: 

"If  your  head  Is  not  a  'muttons', 

Use  me  for  your  collar  buttons." 
Fancy  match  scratchers  may  be  made 
in  different  patterns,  with  sandpaper 
applied.  And  I  notice  an  ad.  In  a  late 
magazine  of  three  pencils  for  50  cents, 
i  with  name  engraved.  These  would 
surely  please  anyone.  Peculiarities  and 
needs  of  our  particular  family  offer 
thought  for  individual  suggestions. 
Something  that  will  please  and  that  Is 
not  absurd  should  be  selected. 


^  • 


Mrs.  J.  C,  Ethridge,  Tenn.  —  For 
presents  to  our  family  and  friends  the 
busy  farm  sister  feels  that  she  has  ac- 
complished more  if  she  gives  some- 
thing characteristic,  and  of  use  to  the 
individual.  There  are  many  little  ex- 
tras, however,  that  we  may  prepare  in 
a  short  time,  allowing  us  to  deviate 
from  the  old  path  of  stand-bys. 

Numerous  Ideas  offer  suggestions  for 
grown  sister,  mother  and  lady  friends. 
One  Is  a  box  of  talcum  powder  with 
fancy  cover.  I  get  rose  scented  powder 
and  crochet  cover,  applying  an  Irish 
rose  on  one  side  and  lacing  ribbon 
through  upper  meshes  of  color  to 
match  rose.  The  stylish  tab  collars  for 
round-neck  blouses  furnish  variety  of 
work,  as  they  may  be  embroidered, 
tatted  or  crocheted,  using  for  pattern 
the  favorite  flower  of  one  to  whom  It  Is 
to  be  presented.  A  growing  flower  bulb 
Is  an  Ideal  gift.  Something  unusual 
to  hold  door  open  Is  nice.  Cloth  ani- 
mals stuffed  with  sand,  or  tall  round 
bottle  filled  with  sand,  with  rag  head 
and  clothes  to  represent  Old  Dinah.  I 
sent  to  the  gulf  and  got  some  sea  shells. 
Some  of  these  gilded  with  the  word 
"Pins,"  make  excellent  small  favors, 
and  there  Is  a  heavier  shell  that  makes 
a  suitable  and  convenient  soap  dish. 

Brother  in  the  city  sends  mother  and 


Mrs.  C.  S.  r.,  Louisville,  Ky. — I  do 
not  know  whether  they  would  be  con- 
sidered an  old  stand-by  or  something 
different,  but  I  intend  to  give  my  hus- 
band some  home-knit  woolen  socks  for 
Christmas.  I  have  never  made  a  simi- 
lar gift  to  him  before,  but  I  feel  sure 
he  will  appreciate  them,  inasmuch  as 
his  old  ones  are  getting  pretty  well 
worn  and  he  likes  nothing  better  than 
warm  woolen  footwear  In  cold  weather. 

For  some  of  my  lady  friends  I  am 
making  handkerchiefs  with  a  tiny  bit 
of  embroidery  in  one  corner  and  fin- 
ished with  a  crocheted  edge.  For  me 
this  is  something  "different,"  for  I  usu- 
ally buy,  rather  than  make,  these  hand- 
kerchiefs, but  I  think  a  bit  of  one's  own 
handwork  is  often  appreciated  more 
than  that  which  money  can  buy.  And 
besides  I  am  blessed  with  more  time 
than  money,  so  that  I  can  make  them 
cheaper  than  I  can  buy  them.  For  the 
benefit  of  my  little  three-year-old 
daughter,  I  think  I  shall  buy  patterns 
for  making  the  Teddy  bear,  kitty,  dog, 
doll,  etc.  These  I  can  make  at  a  small 
cost  and  they  will  afford  her  endless 
fun  and  amusement.  Not  all  these  toys 
will  be  given  to  her  on  Christmas,  but 
from  time  to  time  I  shall  make  her  a 
new  or  different  one,  thus  keeping  up 
the  interest.  One  dear  old  lady  that  I 
know  Is  going  to  receive  a  box  of  "good 
eats,"  for  I  think  nothing  else  would 
please  her  better. 


Miss  A.  E.  G.,  Buchanan,  Va. — One 
little  woman  made  a  really  handsome 
handkerchief  "chest"  last  Christmas  at 
very  little  cost,  and  now  "hubby"  can 
always  find  a  fresh  handkerchief,  and 
he  never  could  when  they  were  kept 
In  a  drawer.  Get  a  wooden  box — one  of 
the  deep,  oblong  cigar  boxes  would  an- 
swer— some  dark  cretonne  with  unob- 
trusive design,  some  ornamental  han- 
dles and  small  hinges.  If  desired  to 
have  a  real  chesty  box,  though  the  han- 
dles may  be  omitted.  The  one  men- 
tioned had  handles  taken  from  an  old 
dressing  case,  but  very  pretty  ones  can 
be  had  at  a  good  ten  cent  store.  Cut 
a  strip  of  cretonne  long  enough  to  go 
around  sides  and  ends  of  box  and  lap 
well  at  a  back  comer,  where  it  is  se- 
curely glued.  The  strip  must  be  at 
least  an  inch  wider  than  the  depth  of 
the  box,  so  that  It  may  be  glued  down 
on  the  Inside,  being  careful  to  fold  the 
corners  neatly.  The  lower  edge  is 
glued  under  the  bottom,  which  Is  then 
covered    with   strong   paper.     Rubber- 


headed  tacks  may  be  used  for  feet,  If 
desired.  The  top  Is  covered  the  same 
way.  Light-weight  cardboard  cut 
slightly  smaller  than  inside  measure- 
ments of  sides,  ends,  top  and  bottom 
are  covered  In  the  same  way  with  plain 
sateen  (silkoline  may  be  shirred  or 
plaited  on)  and  glued  securely  into 
place,  thus  hiding  all  raw  edges  of  ma- 
terials and  making  a  dainty  lining.  For 
a  girl's  box  these  linings  may  be  pad- 
ded with  sheet  cotton  sprinkled  with 
sachet  powder. 

A  reading  glass  made  a  very  useful, 
enjoyable  gift  at  moderate  cost.  All 
the  family  uses  it,  looking  for  thorns 
In  fingers,  examining  small  Insects  or 
flowers,  to  bring  out  details  In  photo- 
graphs and  maps,  etc.  A  flashlight  is 
also  an  inexpensive  gift  that  is  useful 
the  year  roimd. 

We  know  a  family  that  flnds  It  most 
satisfactory  to  pool  their  Christmas 
money  and  buy  a  "house  gift,"  that  all 
may  use  and  enjoy.  Instead  of  spending 
it  on  individual  trifles. 

Mrs.  L.  E.  D.,  Richmond,  Va. — The 
right  time  to  begin  planning  next 
year's  Christmas  gifts  is  during  this 
year's  festivities.  One  sees  so  many 
novel  gifts  and  suggestions  that  it  is 
wise  to  jot  down  the  most  striking  lest 
they  slip  the  memory  before  another 
twelve  months  roll  around. 

The    old    stand-by    in    the    way    of 
Christmas  gifts  Is  fancy  work.     This 
is    perhaps    on    account    of    the    wide 
variety  and  the  moderate  cost.    It  suits 
the   person    who   has   a    good    deal   of 
spare  time,  but  the  mothers,  who,  like 
myself,  have  small  children  to  care  for, 
aside     from     the     regular     household 
duties,   have  little  time  to   devote  to 
making  gifts  of  this  nature.     Natural- 
ly, we  must  seek  other  means  of  pro- 
viding gifts  for  our  friends  and  rela- 
tives.   The  best  plan  1  have  known,  is 
to  start  a  gift  fund  at  the  beginning  of 
each    year,    adding    small    sums    from 
time  to  time,  and  it  is  surprising  what 
a  tidy  sum  will  mount  up  for  the  next 
holiday  season. 

The  country  woman  is  necessarily 
handicapped  by  distance  from  stores 
that  carry  a  wide  assortment  of  things, 
and  this  makes  Christmas  shopping 
quite  a  task.  However,  this  burden 
can  be  materially  lightened  if  the  ad- 
vertising columns  of  the  magazines 
and  newspapers  we  read  are  carefully 
scanned,  for  they  afford  many  sugges- 
tions for  gifts  that  are  Inexpensive. 
For  Instance,  what  would  please  a 
young  man  better  than  a  nice  leather 
bill  fold  with  his  name  lettered  in  gilt 
on  the  inside?  Besides  being  Inexpens- 
ive, the  gift  has  the  added  value  of 
utllliy.  The  mall  order  catalogues  also 
abound  In  many  things  suitable  for 
gifts  and  one  can  get  many  suggestions 
by  looking  through  them. 

The  man  who  Is  handy  with  his  saw 
and  hatchet  can  make  many  gifts  of 
wood  with  small  expense  and  a  mini- 
mum of  time.  Tabourettes  are  pretty 
gifts,  while  tie  racks  are  easy  to  make 
and  stencil  designs  add  to  their  beauty. 
In  fact,  there  are  dozens  of  similar 
things  that  can  be  made  of  wood. 

What  gift  would  be  more  pleasing  to 
a  boy  than  a  pure-bred  pig?  It  would 
give  the  youngster  a  chance  to  go  In 
the  swine  business  for  himself. 

Many  things  which  one  would  not 
ordinarily  think  of  as  gifts  will  be  ap- 
preciatively received.  For  instance,  the 
owner  of  a  phonograph  should  be  de- 
lighted with  a  gift  of  new  records.  In 
an  instance  of  this  kind,  however,  one 
should  be  familiar  with  the  selections 
the  friend  already  has,  to  avoid  dupli- 
cates, or  else  arrange  with  the  dealer 
to  exchange  any  records  that  prove  to 
be  duplicates. 

Articles  of  food  make  delightful  gifts 
for  the  person  In  the  country  to  send 
anybody  In  town  or  city.  Fresh  meats 
or  dressed  poultry  will  prove  accepta- 
ble, or  a  box  of  nice  apples  will  be  an 
attractive  gift.  Indeed,  any  number  of 
things  along  this  line  would  meet  with 
approval,  especially  this  year,  when 
the  cost  of  food  is  higher  than  it  used 
to  be..  Aside  from  the  above,  maga- 
zines and  good  books  make  splendid 
gifts,  and  In  the  matter  of  magazines 
quite  a  saving  can  be  effected  by  buy- 


ing them  in  a  club,  it  being  possible  to 
have  magazines  in  the  same  club  sent 
to  different  addresses. 


Mrs.  M.  M.  C,  McKees  Bocks,  Pa. — 
The  woman  of  leisure  can  easily  plan 
for  Christmas  gifts,  but  the  busy  farm 
wife  has  so  little  time  for  extras  that 
It  Is  a  problem  to  remember  our  many 
friends.    For  the  children  something  to 
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eat  always  appeals.  By  punhusing  a 
Bet  or  more  of  the  jelly  molds,  cakes 
of  various  shapes,  covered  with  icing, 
are  a  delight.  A  useful  gift  is  the  as- 
bestos table  mat,  which  can  be  bought 
at  any  ten  cent  store.  Crochet  a  cover 
with  No.  3  or  No.  5  crochet  cotton.  It 
takes  such  a  little  bit  of  time. 

Those  who  wish  to  give  linen  can 
buy  guest  towels  either  by  the  yard  or 
in  the  towel  make  an  insertion  of  col- 
ored coronation  braid  between  the 
towel  and  the  hem  by  crocheting,  catch- 
ing the  braid  at  the  thin  part  and  the 
insertion  will  be  the  width  of  the  thick 
part  of  the  braid. 

For  the  young  lady  a  bodkin,  bolt  of 
lingerie  tape  either  silk  or  linen,  white 
or  ^-olored,  all  in  a  ribbon  holder, 
makes  a  useful  gift. 

For  the  one  who  travels  nothing  is 
nicer  than  the  companion  outfit  consist- 
ing of  a  cake  of  soap,  tooth  paste,  per- 
fume, talcum  powder  all  in  a  neat  box 
with  a  snap  lid. 

For  the  business  man  a  loose-leaf 
note  book  of  memoranda  size.  For  the 
farmer  a  subscription  to  The  Practical 
Farmer  or  some  other  good  farm  paper. 
Pillow  slips  are  easily  made  with  a 
crocheted  edge,  or  embroidered,  and 
are  not  more  expensive  than  most  pres- 
ents. To  those  not  in  the  family  cir- 
cle there  are  such  Inexpensive  booklets 
with  good  sentiments.  One  young  lady 
sent  a  friend  in  the  country  post  cards 
and  stamps  for  them.  It  was  very  op- 
portune, as  the  lady  was  not  able  to 
get  to  the  town  to  buy  them. 

To  the  invalid  writing  paper  and 
stamps  help  while  away  much  of  their 
time,  as  most  of  them  delight  to  write. 
Sheet  music  is  an  acceptable  present  to 
the  one  who  is  musically  Inclined.  Be 
careful  that  the  selection  is  good 
music,  and  not  "jazz." 

Since  yarn  Is  used  so  much  in  em- 
broidering, one  can  accomplish  much 
in  such  a  short  time.  Flowers  and 
motifs  can  be  worked  on  laundry  bags, 
eewing  aprons,  mending  bags  and  chil- 
dren's dresses. 

For  the  mother  pretty  gingham  made 
Into  aprons  with  cross  stitch  in  plain 
or  elaborate  figures  will  be  very  accept- 
able. A  holder  for  napkins  is  made  of 
linene  or  colored  material  24  Inches 
long  and  8  inches  wide.  The  two  pieces 
of  above  length  are  bound  around  the 
edge  with  tape,  feather-stitched  either 
in  white  or  colored  cotton  crochet. 
These  are  placed  one  on  top  of  the  oth- 
er, making  an  even  shaped  cross. 
Pasteboard  can  be  placed  between 
them  to  make  the  foundation.  The 
initials  can  be  embroidered  on  the 
above. 
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Mary 


Homespun  Yam  from  Ithaca 

Keeping  cereals  and  flours  In  mouse- 
proof,  bug-proof  containers  is  good 
thrift  insurance. 


The  high  price  of  cooking  fats  gets 
a  slight  jolt  if  all  pieces  of  fats  from 
meat  are  saved  and  clarified  for  use. 


A  good  habit  to  cultivate  is  that  of 
having  a  pan  in  the  warming  oven  in 
which  odd  scraps  of  bread  may  be  put 
and  dried  for  future  use  as  bread 
crumbs. 


It  is  a  wise  woman  who  saves  the 
water  from  <ooked  rice,  macaroni  or 
vegetables  and  uses  It  In  soups  or 
sauces,  thereby  adding  to  the  nourish- 
ment of  her  family  and  to  the  fatness 
of  her  purse. 


It  is  possible  to  make  a  little  meat 
go  a  long  way  by  combining  it  with 
bread  dressing,  macaroni,  rice,  dump- 
lings or  potatoes;  and  the  cheaper 
cuts  of  meat  are  as  good  to  use  In  this 
way. 


The  man  whose  wife  knows  how  to 
work  over  into  appetizing  dishes  the 
smallest  scraps  of  food  left  from  meals 
has  just  cause  to  be  thankful  In  these 
days  of  high-priced  foodstuffs. 


The   A.   B.  C.  of  household  arrange- 
ment:   Place    the    necessary    furniture 
within  a  given  space  In  a  way  that  will 
be    reasonable    for    use    and    pleasant 
^to  see. 


Chapter  V — Continued 
Mary  was  "spoiling"  for  a  fight,  an 
honest  exchange  of  loud  words  and 
rough  recrimination,  to  avenge  the  un- 
comprehended.  hurts  of  the  past  hour. 
Her  brave  philosophy  about  ladies  and 
working  girls  had  collapsed  at  this 
first  serious  test,  leaving  only  its 
phrase  on  her  lips;  she  was  passion- 
ately as  good  as  auy  one.  A  genuine 
"row"  would  have  brought  her  out  re- 
lieved and  sweetened,  made  good  again. 
But  Marise  could  only  retreat  into  cool 
fastnesses  far  above  the  reach  of  an- 
gry missiles. 

"I   should  be  glad  If  you  had  their 
simplicity    and    modesty,    Mary,"    she 
said,  after  a  grave  weighing  of  words. 
"Modesty   nothing!        They    pretend 
modesty,  but  don't  they  think  they're 
it!"   Mary   flung  back.     "And   all   the 
time  they  haven't  got  anything  that  I 
haven't  got.     You  get  just  as  good  an 
education  in  the  grammar  and  the  high 
as  you  do  In  their  fancy  kind  of  school. 
A  poor  child  can  have  the  same  advan- 
tages as  the  richest  in  the  land — I  can 
go  to  the  theater  and  concerts  and  the 
Museum   just    as    much    as   they    can. 
Everything  is  open  to  everybody  now- 
adays.    I  haven't  got  French  manners 
and  1  don't  want  them.     I'm  perfectly 
satisfled   to   be   the   way   I   am."     She 
turned  tempestuously  to  the  door,  but 
paused  there  to  hurl  a  final  shot.    "And 
I've  seen  girls  In  those  Annette  Keller- 
manns,  and  mama  and  I,  we  don't  think 
they're  decent!"     Then  she  was  gone, 
wi:h  a  bang  of  her  door  to  cut  the  pos- 
sibility of  further  communication. 

Marise  wrote  no  letters.  Hannah, 
coming  in  half  an  hour  later  with  a 
fresh  birthday  offering,  found  her  sit- 
ting as  Mary  had  left  her,  her  head 
drooped  forward  and  the  pen  lying  un- 
der her  limp  fingers.  What  Mary  had 
missed  had  never  been  so  brutally  plain 
as  since  this  loud  assertion  that  she 
had  missed  nothing.  Her  mother  lift- 
ed sad  eyes. 

"A  girl  has  so  much  to  learn,  Han- 
nah," she  said.  "And  If  she  has  not 
been  taught  a  little  of  It  every  day. 
how  can  she  ever  catch  up?" 

Hannah's  face  showed  a  grim  satis- 
faction. "She  can't,  m'am!  Let  her 
grow  up  In  common  ways,  and  common 
she'll  be  to  the  end."  She  would  have 
expanded  her  timely  warning  but 
Mrs.  Jaffrey  abruptly  changed  the  sub- 
ject. 

More  birthday  flowers  came,  and 
friends  ran  In  or  telephoned.  How  dear 
and  good  they  were!  After  sixteen 
years,  her  world  was  still  saying,  "I'm 
sorry!"  Mary  did  not  reappear  until 
Hannah  knocked  on  her  door  to  an- 
nounce luncheon;  then  she  came  out 
in  hat  and  coat. 

"I  guess  I'll  go  up  and  lunch  with 
mama."  She  had  planted  herself  at  the 
dining-room  door  with  an  air  of  giv- 
ing Marise  a  fair  chance  to  fight  that 
out  If  she  cared  to.  Her  mother  seemed 
to  be  looking  at  her  from  a  long  way 
off.  She  said  nothing,  and  after  a  due 
pause,  Mary  tightened  the  chip  on  her 
shoulder  and  went. 

The  problem  was  growing  too  diffi- 
cult to  be  met  alone.  Marise  came  to 
that  decision  with  a  relieved  rush  of 
the  spirit,  a  sense  of  turning  home 
after  heavy  journeying.  She  had  not 
admitted  before  how  she  longed  to  tell 
Hugh.  He  could  help  her.  Impatient 
and  trying  though  he  often  was,  he 
had  a  fundamental  wisdom  for  serious 
crises.  And  even  If  he  could  not  make 
it  much  easier,  telling  him  would  be 
such  a  comfort.  His  gladness  for  her 
would  make  any  feeling  on  his  own  ac- 
count impossible.  Dear  Hugh!  The 
sense  of  his  devotion  encompassed  her 
all  the  afternoon  as  she  waited  for  the 
tea  hour  to  bring  him.  Hugh  never 
forgot  hor  birthday.  That  he  had  not 
sent   a   morning   offering   could    mean 


only  that  he  was  coming  himself  in  the 
afternoon. 

When  the  afternoon  did  not  bring 
him,  Marise  decided  that  he  must  be 
out  of  town,  and  waited  anxiously  for 
the  evening.  The  momentary  relief 
was  gone.  Between  listening  for  Hugh 
and  watching  for  Mary,  she  passed 
strained  and  miserable  hours.  The 
old,  "I  must  not!"  of  her  long  patience 
had  lost  Its  efficacy,  and  she  was  weary 
of  self-discipline.  She  wanted  Hugh, 
and  she  wanted  her  baby,  and  no  one 
came! 

Mary  did  not  reappear  until  after 
nine,  and  her  entrance  betrayed  a 
guilty  conscience.  She  tried  to  make 
it  nonchalant,  with  a  casual  apology/ 
for  not  having  realized  the  hour,  but 
her  eyes  begged  pardon  in  spite  of  her, 
and  her  pale  harrassed  young  face  re- 
vealed that  it  had  not  been  altogether 
a  happy  time.  Marise  suddenly  began 
all  over  again  with  her,  wiping  out  the 
difficult  day  with  a  welcoming  smile. 

"Come  In  and  sit  down  a  few  min- 
utes, Mary,  if  you  are  not  too  tired," 
she  said,  so  pleasantly,  that  Mary, 
braced  for  trouble,  was  left  with  no 
attitude  ready.  She  came  slowly  to  the 
couch  and  for  the  first  time  sat  down 
beside  her  mother.  Marise  was  as 
careful  not  to  alarm  her  as  a  lover 
might  have  been.  She  showed  her 
some  new  books,  and  Mary,  though  she 
looked  at  them  with  unseeing  eyes,  was 
gentle  and  grateful.  Presently  Marise 
tried  a  bolder  advance.  Taking  out  a 
drawer  from  the  table  she  laid  it  on  a 
chair  before  them. 

"Do  you  want  to  see  your  forebears 
and  relatives?"  she  asked. 

The  drawer   was   full   of  old   photo- 
graphs, done  In  the  days  when  a  cabi- 
net likeness  of  one's  self  was  a  suitable, 
even  a  necessary,  holiday  gift.     They 
showed  buckram   sleeves,  and  bustles, 
and    even    chignons    with    a    drooping 
curl    and    a    black    velvet    neck    band. 
Among  them  were  photographs  taken 
from    dignified    family    portraits,    and 
daguerreotypes    of    meek-haired    little 
girls  with  hare  shoulders,  and  of  rosy, 
beautiful   young  men  in  black  stocks. 
It  was  a  good  solid  race  to  have  sprung 
from,  and,  telling  of  family  traits  and 
peculiarities,     Marise     had     her     first 
happy  hour  with  her  child.    Mary  could 
listen,   after  all.       She  laughed  aloud 
over  Great  Uncle  Ralph,  who  washed 
his  priceless  china  with  his  own  hands 
after  a  banquet,  while  three  sleepy  foot- 
men stood  about  with  dish  towels;  and 
Cousin  Lucy,  who  was  so  afraid  of  fire 
that     she     slept     with    her    valuables 
ranged   around   her   in   portable   pack- 
ages.   There  was  one  picture  of  a  very 
5'oung  and  lovely  face,  on  which  noth- 
ing had  yet  been  written,  looking  hap- 
pily out  of  a  wedding  veil,  and  then 
the  same   face  only  a  year  older,  yet 
already    remolded    by    difficult   experi- 
ence, pressed  against  the  fuzzy  head  of 
a  new  baby. 

"There  you  are,"  said  Marise,  caress- 
ing the  baby  with  a  light  finger.  "You 
behaved  very  badly  when  that  was 
taken,  Mary.  In  fact,  you  always  did 
misbehave  at  the  photographer's.  You 
seemed  to  think  that  the  camera  took 
a  personal  liberty." 

Mary  had  a  downcast  smile  for  that. 
"I  do  still,  she  admitted.  "My  pictures 
always  look  like  I  wanted  to  bite 
nails."  She  sighed.  "I  guess  I'm  not 
a  very  nice  person,  Mrs.  Jaffrey.  I've 
been  ashamed  all  day  of  the  way  I 
spoke  to  you.  I  want  to  ask  your  par- 
don." 

The  honorable  amend  was  so  unex- 
pected that  Marise's  eyes  filled. 

"I  understand,  dear!  It  is  a  hard 
situation — hard  on  all  of  us.  We  can 
only— do  our  best." 

She  offered  her  hand,  and  Mary 
shook  It,  then  abruptly  rose  and  march- 
ed off  to  bed.     Marise  kissed  the  baby 


In  the  picture  and  put  It  away,  deeply 
comforted. 

Morning  brought  no  belated  greeting 
from  Hugh.  It  is  difficult  to  ask  even 
the  closest  friend  why  he  has  forgotten 
one's  birthday,  but  by  mid-afternoon 
Marise  had  imagined  Hugh  Into  a  seri- 
ous illness,  and  she  called  up  his  office. 
She  was  promptly  put  Into  communica- 
tion with  his  own  voice — but  not  the 
voice  to  which  Marise  was  accustomed. 

"Hugh,  it  is  Marise,"  she  Insisted. 

"Yes.    How  do  you  do?"  was  the  cool 

Undoubtedly  there  was  a  client  close 
at  hand,  hampering  his  speech.  Marise 
hurried  on. 

"Hugh— I  won't  keep  you  a  moment 
— but  I  want  so  much  to  see  you.  I 
have  something  to  tell  you." 

"I'm  sorry,  but  I  am  going  out  to- 
night. I  have  a  dinner."  He  did  not 
sound  In  the  least  sorry.  It  must  be  a 
very  Important  client. 

"Yes;  and  we  are  going  to  the  thea- 
ter. But  I  thought,  if  you  had  any 
time  this  afternoon — Hugh,  I  know 
there  is  some  one  there  and  I  am  in- 
terrupting you  frightfully — " 

"There  Is  no  one  here.  I  am  quite 
alone,"   said   Hugh   stiffly. 

Marise  was  bewilderedly  still  for  a 
moment,  trying  to  understand.  She 
was  totally  unaware  how  in  the  in- 
tense preoccupation  of  the  week  before 
she  had  seemingly  snubbed  Hugh,  re- 
fusing to  speak  to  him,  ignoring  his 
apology  and  his  offering.  All  she  re- 
alized was  that  the  solid  earth  under 
her  feet  was  reeling. 

"You  couldn't  come  up — ^for  a  few 
moments — this  afternoon?"  she  finally 
asked  with  a  troubled  hesitation  that 
would  usually  have  brought  him  on  the 
instant. 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  repeated.  "I  am  up 
to  my  neck  in  work  today.  I  don't 
think  I  can  manage  it."  There  was  an- 
other stricken  silence,  but  he  offered  no 
help. 

"Well— good-by,"  said  Marise  faintly. 
It  was  a  last  chance,  but  he  let  it 
go  with  cruel  indifference. 

"Good-by,"  he  said,  and  hung  up  with 
the  word. 

"Hughie!"  stammered  Marise.  This 
was  far  worse  than  the  Franzen  Quar- 
tette. All  the  rest  of  the  day  she  was 
explaining  it  to  herself  and  trying  to 
accept  the  bitter  truth.  Hugh  waa 
growing  tired  of  giving  so  much  and 
getting  back  so  little.  A  man  considered 
a  woman's  summons  an  honor  only 
when  he  was  in  love  with  her;  when 
he  had  got  over  that,  of  course  It  waa 
merely  a  bore.  Hugh  had  given  her 
more  than  any  woman  ought  to  ex- 
pect, and  he  had  every  right  to  with- 
draw. No  doubt  he  had  found  a 
woman  who  dared  give  back  what  he 
gave,  and  In  the  light  of  her  generosity 
he  saw  at  last  how  meager  Marise's  re- 
turn had  been.  He  was  done  with  her. 
He  did  not  even  want  to  hear  about 
Mary. 

Mary  was  spared  alluslonf  that 
night,  and  there  were  no  subtle  attacks 
on  her  feelings.  They  dined  almost  in 
silence,  and  were  In  the  cab  on  the 
way  to  the  theater  before  Marise  could 
rouse  herself  to  the  present  moment. 
Then,  turning  her  head  to  look  at  the 
young  presence  beside  her  she  was 
ashamed. 

"My  own  daughter  is  sitting  here 
with  me,  and  I  am  thinking  of  some 
one  else,"  she  reproached  herself. 

Mary's  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  rush- 
ing traffic  and  the  streaming  lights  of 
Broadway.       She  had  seen  them  often 
enough,  but  not  from  the  angle  of  a 
taxicab  window,  and  surely  she  must 
be  thinking  about  the  possible  change 
in  her  lot,  feeling  a  little  of  the  tempta- 
tion of  what  to  her  would  be  wealth. 
Marise    did   not   care  how  mixed   the 
motives    might    be    that    brought    her 
child  to  her.     Mary  had  a  big.  warm, 
fighting  heart,   and   time  would   show 
her  mother  the  way  In.     She  intended 
to  offer  every  possible  temptation,  and 
not  all  for  her  own  sake.     Her  child 
had  a  right  to  that  station  In  life  into 
which   she  had   been   born,  she  had  a 
right  to  the  great  privilege  of  shelter 
and  ease.     Marise  could  daily  leave  her 
shelter  to  brave  the  dirt  and  sights  and 
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smell  of  the  open  world,  but  the  shrink- 
ing that  she  controlled  never  grew  less, 
and  her  spirit  always  flew  home  like  a 
released  arrow.  The  little  allures  of 
wealth  were  only  the  bait  to  catch  this 
wary  daughter;  what  she  wanted  to 
give  her  was  beauty  and  grace  in  her 
private  life.  These  things  were  so 
supremely  precious  to  Marise  that  she 
could  not  question  their  general  value. 
When  they  were  not  wanted,  it  was  be- 
cause they  were  not  known. 

The  bait  did  not  seem  to  be  very  ef- 
fectual. Private  cars,  carrying  women 
In  brilliant  evening  clothes  to  the  opera, 
were  halted  close  beside  them,  offering 
little  shadowy  views  of  high  life,  but 
Mary  looked  them  over  with  an  undaz- 
xled  scrutiny. 

"Mama  and  I  went  to  the  opera 
once,"  she  announced.  "We  didn't  see 
anything  in  it  Gee,  but  we  were 
bored!  We  could  look  down  on  the 
ladies  in  the  boxes,  and  they  were  just 
as  bored  as  we  were.  There  was  a 
sort  of  dark  scene  outside  a  church, 
and  a  man  and  a  woman,  they  went  on 
and  on  and  on  till  I  thought  I'd  die. 
Lawsy!  Call  that  a  good  time!  At 
last  I  says  to  mama,  'Do  you  know 
why  I  like  the  top  gallery  better  than 
the  finest  seat  down  there  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  orchestra?'  She  bit  all  right 
'Because  you're  a  sensible  girl,  content 
with  what  you  have,'  she  says.  'Stung! 
Because  we  can  get  out  easier,'  I  says. 
She  laughed  out  loud,  and  the  next 
time  it  let  up,  we  skipped.  Never 
again."  The  very  memory  could  make 
Mary  sigh  with  weariness.  "People 
Just  go  because  it's  swell.  You  needn't 
tell  me  they  enjoy  it,'^  she  concluded. 

Marise  had  found  yearly  rest  and  re- 
newal in  the  Wagnerian  surges  and  the 
Puccini  an  rivulets,  but  it  scarcely 
seemed  worth  while  to  say  so.  Mary's 
decisions  had  an  appalling  finality,  and 
besides,  they  were  stopping  at  the  thea- 
ter. She  let  it  go,  then  decided  that 
both  her  silence  and  her  irritation 
were  weakness,  and  went  back  to  take 
it  up. 

"Mary,  you  are  a  dogmatic  young 
person,"  she  said  with  determined  good 
humor.  "I  love  opera,  myself,  and  get 
a  great  deal  out  of  it.  You  don't  know 
what  you  are  talking  about." 

That  was  evidently  the  way  to  argue 
with  Mary.  Her  broad  smile  was  dis- 
arming. 

"Well,  maybe  I  don't,"  she  said.  But 
1-  know  what  it  did  to  mama  and  1.  We 
went  and  had  fried  oysters  and  a 
horse's  neck,  to  get  over  it." 

She  jumped  down  from  the  cab  and 
turned  to  put  a  hand  under  her  moth- 
er's arm.  Marise,  sure-footed  as  a  girl 
herself,  stepped  down  uncertainly,  that 
she  might  lean  on  the  young  strength. 
Things  were  undeniably  better  between 
them  today.  That  hour  over  the  fami- 
ly photographs  seemed  to  have  taken 
out  some  of  the  bitterness. 

It  waa  her  first  public  appearance 
with  her  child,  and  Marise,  nodding  to 
friends  in  the  lobby  and  from  the  aisle, 
felt  the  thrill  of  the  situation.  If  they 
could  know.  Their  welcome  and  ex- 
citement must  sweep  Mary  into  the 
place  that  awaited  her;  and  even  Hugh 
would  come  back,  at  least  temporarily, 
when  he  heard  the  news.  Marise  con- 
ceived a  punishing  desire  that  he 
should  hear  it  from  some  one  else.  Had 
she  dared,  she  would  have  gone  up  to 
friends  then  and  there:  "This  is  my 
daughter  Mary.  Yes,  we  have  found 
her!"  She  could  not  do  it  without 
Mary's  consent,  but  the  idea  of  demand- 
ing consent,  of  throwing  off  this 
patience  and  wisdom  and  taking  the 
upper  hand,  tempted  her  sorely.  And 
fate  seemed  to  be  indicating  that 
course,  for,  when  they  were  settled  in 
their  seats,  she  found  an  elderly  second 
rousin  on  the  other  side  of  Mary. 
Cousin  Sherman  had  been  very  good 
to  her  always,  and  it  would  be  well  to 
tell  him  first.  As  she  leaned  across 
Mary,  a  sense  of  coming  action  short- 
ened her  breath  and  turned  her  blue 

eyes   black.  „  u    ».     * 

"Marise,  you  are  a  wonder;  he  kept 
lier  hand  a  moment  to  pat  it.  He  was 
a  handsome  old  man,  white  haired  and 
rosy  with  a  delicately  forceful  beak 
above  a  cbin  that  could  still  go  clean 


shaven.  His  eyes  had  a  subdued  twin- 
kle for  ladies,  as  though  he  knew  a 
thing  or  two  about  them,  and  no  pos- 
turing on  their  part  could  lead  him 
astray,  but  for  Marise  they  always 
softened.  "A  wonder,"  he  repeated. 
"In  my  day,  people  changed  every  few 
years,  grew  a  little  fatter  or  a  little 
redder  or  browner  or  something;  but 
I  can't  see  that  you  ever  change  a  line. 
I  don't  see  how  your  women  friends 
stand  it!" 

Marise  answered  with  deliberate  pur- 
pose. "Perhaps,  when  one's  mind  is  in 
suspense,  one's  body  stays  in  suspense, 
too.  You  see.  Cousin  Sherman,  all 
these  years  I  have  been  holding  back — 
waiting.  Perhaps  I  shall  be  like  the 
mummies,  that  look  perfectly  preserved 
until  they  get  a  breath  of  air — and 
then  crumble  into  dust." 

"Then  God  keep  the  air  away  from 
you,  my  dear!" 

"Oh,  no.  I  will  take  my  chance." 
Marise  smiled  deeply,  meaningly.  "I 
want  you  to  meet  Mary  Healy." 

He  shook  Mary's  hand,  looking  at  her 
with  arrested  attention.  The  orchestra 
was  playing  for  the  rising  of  the  cur- 
tain, and  the  air  seemed  to  throb  with 
suspense.  If  he  should  guess — If  he 
would  only  guess  and  take  the  issue 
out  of  their  hands! 

"Miss  Healy  has  a  look  of  your  Aunt 
Ellen,"  he  said.  "Have  you  noticed  it, 
Marise?  You  needn't  mind.  Miss  Healy 
— she  was  a  very  handsome  woman.  I 
dare  say  it  is  a  strain  of  the  same 
blood,  if  your  name  tells  the  truth." 

For  the  first  time  Mary  admitted — 
very  faintly  and  guardedly — ^the  ro- 
mance of  the  situation.  A  furtive,  re- 
luctant half  smile  in  the  direction  of 
her  mother  acknowledged  the  Joke  of 
their  secret. 

"Miss  Healy  has  Irish  blood,  just  88 
I  have,"  said  Marise. 

"We  are  all  better  for  a  little  of  it" 
Then  the  curtain  rose,  and  he  turned 
to  the  stage,  changing  to  another  pair 
of  eye-glasses.  "Ah,  now  we're  going 
to  have  a  good  time,"  he  said  confident- 
ly to  the  girl. 

Cousin  Sherman  might  see  through 
the  ways  of  ladies,  but  he  could  not  be 
placed  near  one  without  trying  to  make 
her  like  him.  He  gave  Mary  a  very 
good  time,  sharing  his  amusement  with 
her,  whispering  an  occasional  comment 
that  brought  out  her  warm  little  gur- 
gle of  a  laugh.  She  evidently  liked  him 
enormously.  Between  his  attention 
and  the  joy  of  the  play,  she  had  forgot- 
ten her  troubles.  Her  face  as  the  cur- 
tain fell  was  beaming. 

"Shall  I  venture  it?  Shall  I  simply 
announce  to  her  that  I  am  going  to 
tell?"  Marise  hung  over  the  decision, 
then  made  a  bold  advance.  "Mary!" 
The  girl  turned.  "Suppose  we  tell 
Cousin  Sherman!  He  would  be  so— 
My  dear,  what  is  it?" 

Mary  attempted  no  answer.  Her 
glance  had  been  drawn  past  her  mother 
to  the  extreme  end  of  the  balcony  over- 
head, and  had  fixed  there,  as  though 
she  saw  something  too  poignantly  sad 
for  human  bearing.  The  color  had  left 
her  face  and  her  body  had  grown  rigrid 
with  the  shock.  Marise  lifted  her 
theatre  glasses  and  behind  their  shel- 
ter stole  a  glance  overhead.  Isolated 
in  the  two  end  seats  were  a  young 
man  and  a  very  large,  middle-aged 
woman. 

They  might  not  have  been  together, 
for  they  were  not  speaking.  The  young 
man  sat  with  dropped  head,  so  that 
only  a  bush  of  dark  hair  was  visible, 
but  the  woman  had  folded  her  power- 
ful arms  across  her  chest  and  was  look- 
ing down  over  them  at  Mary  Healy. 
She  might  have  been  a  monumental 
figure  of  Grief,  stern  grief  that  breaks 
but  does  not  bend.  If  she  saw  that  the 
girl  had  looked  up,  she  gave  no  sign. 

Marise  had  not  for  years  felt  such 
a  surge  of  anger.  In  shutting  away 
emotion  as  much  as  possible,  she  had 
nearly  eliminated  wrath,  but  now  it 
came  back  with  overwhelming  force,  as 
though  it,  too,  had  merely  been  held  In 
suspense.  Hot  words  surged  through 
her  like  a  physical  torrent.  She  could 
have  stood  up  there  and  cried  out  on 
Mrs.  Healy  for  her  cruelty  and  selfish- 
ness.    The  woman  did  not  even  play 


fair — sitting  over  them  like  the  ghost 
at  the  banquet,  working  on  the  girl's 
loyal  heart  and  spoiling  the  one  happy 
care-free  hour  she  had  had!  It  was 
abominable,  it  was  vulgar!  Marise  had 
no  worse  word  than  that.  In  the  brief 
intermission  she  could  not  recover  the 
power  of  quiet  speech,  and  Mary  sat 
frozen  beside  her,  sunk  guiltily  down, 
making  no  effort.  Cousin  Sherman's 
attention  had  been  claimed  by  a  friend 
just  behind. 

The  second  act  dragged  past.  The 
house  laughed  and  applauded,  but 
there  were  certainly  three  people,  per- 
haps four,  who  saw  nothing  of  it.  Ip 
the  dimness  Marise  stole  several 
glances  at  the  young  man  in  the  bal- 
cony, wretchedly  facing  a  new  compli- 
cation, but  if  he  were  with  Mrs.  Healy, 
there  was  nothing  to  show  it.  They  did 
not  speak. 

At  the  next  curtain,  Cousin  Sherman 
rose. 

"Wait  till  you  are  old.  Miss  Healy, 
he  warned  her.  "Then  you  will  have 
to  mind  your  bedtime,  just  as  you  did 
when  you  were  little.  That  is  why 
they  call  it  second  childhood.  Good 
night,  Marise.  Find  out  how  this  girl 
got  your  Aunt  Ellen's  brow  and  eyes." 

He  did  not  suspect,  of  course,  and 
this  was  not  the  time  to  tell.  When 
he  had  gone,  Marise  kept  up  a  show  of 
conversation  for  Mrs.  Healy's  benefit, 
but  neither  she  nor  the  girl  sitting  so 
reluctantly  beside  her  knew  what  she 
said.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  act, 
she  felt  a  relaxing  of  the  tension,  and 
knew  before  she  glanced  up  that  Mrs. 
Healy  had  gone.  The  young  man's 
place  also  was  empty. 

(To  be  continued) 

"Good  Bye,  Old  Bess." 

There's  no  use  in  talking,  Ann, 

I've  got  to  sell  "Old  Bess" 
If  I  expect  to  do  some  biz 

And  get  there  with  the  rest. 
I'll  have  to  get  a  Gomobile, 

Or  go  flying  through  the  air. 
Or  sell  the  farm  and  fixin's 

And  give  up  in  despair. 

I  drove  my  team  in  town  today 

To  sell  some  fruit  and  eggs; 
And  Bess,  you  know,  is  a  fine  old  horse 

With  four  good  level  legs. 
The  way  I  put  her  o'er  the  road 

I'll  bet  would  make  you  smile; 
But  a  load  went  by  in  a  buzz  machine 

And  had  me  beat  a  mile. 

When  I  drove  up  to  Johnson's  store 

He  said,  "Si  Brown,  you're  late; 
I  took  the  other  fellow's  stuff, 

I  had  no  time  to  wait. 
The  world  Is  moving  quicker  now, 

I'll  give  you  Just  a  tip: 
Trade  your  horse  for  a  flying  machine. 

And  make  a  faster  trip." 

But  somehow,  Ann,  I  cannot  sell 

Old  Bess,  so  good  and  true. 
She  brought  me  down  to  clover  dell 

When  1  came  courting  you. 
We'll  keep  her  here  with  us,  dear  wife, 

Let  foolish  people  fly; 
She's  earned  with  us  a  peaceful  life 

Until  we  say  "Good-bye." 

Alfred  Wheaton  Sweet  in  Farm  Poems. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIUE. 

Horse  or  Cow  hide.  Calf  or  other  Bkinj 
with  hair  or  fur  on,  and  make  them 
Into  coats (  for  men  and  women),  robes, 
rues  or  cloves  when  so  ordered.  Vewr 
fur  ooetfs  will  «o«t  you  ••••  Uum  to  buy 
them  and  bo  worth  more. 

Our  lllu«tr«l*4  eataleg  tells  how  to 
take  off  aiid  care  for  hides ;  bow  and 
when  we  pay  the  freleht  both  ways; 
about  cur  ••!•  dy*lna  pre«»«a  on  cow 
and  horse  hide,  calf  and  other  skins; 
about  the  fnr  e'oods  and  ^^amd  tropUles 
we  sell,  taxidermy,  etc. 

Then  we  have  recently  got  oat  an- 
other we  call  our  Paahloii  Baeli.  wholly 
devoted  to  fashion  plates  of  muffs, 
neckwear  and  other  fine  for  gamxentu, 
with  tannine  and  mahinfl  ahars**.  Also 
tur  srarments  remodeled  and  rt^palred. 

For  Fox,  Kaccooa  and  smaller  skin9,( 
the    Fashion    Book   is  ail   you  Deed. 
CatalofiT  is  for  big  stuff. 

You  can  have  either  book  by  sending  your  oorrcel 
address  namlnfl  wlileh,  or  both  books  It  yoa  seed 
botb.    Address  , 

THe  Crosby  Frisian  For  Compaaya 
S71  Lyell  Ave^  Rochester.  N.  Y 


Only  Too  True 

Five  hundred  thousand  dollars  has 
been  offered  for  the  Dempsey-€!arpen> 
tier  fight. 

If  the  wheat  crop  were  a  prize  fight, 
or  a  big  stock  gambler,  or  a  wheat  mar- 
ket wrecker  it  could  be  financed  imme- 
diately. — Capper's  Weekly. 

A  bushel  of  nice  rosy  apples  would 
make  an  acceptable  Christmas  present 
to  many  village  and  city  folks.  A  lit- 
tle ad.  in  your  home  newspaper  will  let 
people  know  you  have  apples  to  sell. 


The  heart  of  our  forest  problem  is  to 
get  the  Idle,  or  partly  idle,  land  to 
work.  If  all  the  land  suitable  for  for- 
est production  were  growing  rea.*«ona- 
bly  good  crops  of  trees  there  would  be 
no  forest  problem. 
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Made  to  vour  ocder  from  Hotsa, 
Cow,  Calf^  or  any  hide  or  skin 
with  hair  or  fiir  on  it. 

You  save  as  high  as  30%  by  uains 
your  o%«m  fun. 

Free  catalogue  with  tnstnictiona 
for  handling  furs.  Fur  garments 
tepaited  and  remodeled. 

FUR  TANNING  AND 
'j^u.    >,.„««  TAXIDERMY  SPECIAUSTS 

Wftti  ifl^  hiOQ'  I'A'gc  and  small  game,  birds  and 
fish  mounted.  Prompt  service,  ex- 
pctt  attetmon.    Phca  quoted  is  price  charged. 

ROCHESTER  FUR  DRESSING  CO. 
655-F  West  Avenue        Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Direct  from  Factorysto  Yoo 

ALL  SIZES  AND  STYLES 

X  S.  4.  is  il  11.  !«.  tt  a^  MB-I^. 

at  proportionately  Low  Pricca.  Aba^w  pilea 
for  S  B-P.  ia  for  engine  eompleU  on  ekida  ready 
to  oaa.  from  Pittaborsta  add  ff.  Qpiek  thinDent. 
WrlU  or  wire  f  or  Big  New  Bngina  Catelog  FBEB. 
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PROOKS*  APPLIANCE 
^  the  modem  scientifla 
invention,  the  wonderfal 
new  discovery  that  TO- 
lieves  rupturor  will  bt 
sent  on  trial.     No  ob> 
noxious  sprinsa  or  pada. 
Has   automatic    Air 
Cushions.     Binda  aM 
draws  the  broken  parts 
together  as  you  would  ft 
broken  limb.  Notalvaa. 
No  liea.  Durable,  eheao. 
Sart  aa  trial  ta  pravalL 
Protected  by  U.  S.  pat- 
ent*.  Catalogue  and  biim 
ore  blanks  maUed  free.  Saad 
name  an4    addreta 


e  1.  nOOKS,  2S7  D,  Stale  SL,  Marskall,  Mck. 


We  Always  Pay  Highest  Mar- 
ket Prices  for  all  Raw  Furs 
A9k  fow  Fnm  Fnc«  U»9. 
L.  RABINOWITZ, 

115.121  Weet  29th  Str^l.  Naw  York  City 
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Farm  Happenings 

AS   TOLD  BY  THE  BOSS. 

The  breeding  cows  came  into  winter 
quarters  in  better  shape  this  fall  than 
any  time  in  recent  years.  They  will  be 
wintered  on  corn  silage,  some  oat  straw 
or  co.Ti  stover  and  a  small  allowance  of 
coaoaseed  meal. 

The  breeding  ewes  have  all  been 
brought  into  winter  quarters.  They 
will  be  housed  in  an  old  bam  that  will 
be  dry  and  keep  out  the  draft.  Sheep 
do  not  require  a  warm  place,  but  must 
be  kept  dry  and  out  of  the  draft. 

We  recently  secured  a  new  herd  boar 
to  take  the  place  of  one  that  we  have 
used  for  two  years.  The  purchased 
boar  is  bred  along  the  same  lino  as  the 
one  previously  used. 

« 

The  first  of  the  silos  has  just  been 
opened.  The  corn  put  into  this  silo 
was  frosted  and  pretty  dry  when  put 
in.  We  put  on  plenty  of  water  and  the 
material  is  coming  out  in  good  shape. 

The  fall  pigs  have  been  doing  excep- 
tionally well.  They  all  farrowed  early 
and  secured  a  good  start  during  the 
warm  weather. 

The  brood  sows  have  all  been  bred 
80  that  they  will  farrow  during  the 
month  of  March.  This  makes  a  con- 
venient time  to  have  the  pigs  come, 
and  they  will  all  have  a  good  start  be- 
fore they  are  put  on  forage  in  summer. 

The  heifers  that  are  to  be  retained  in 
the  breeding  herd  have  all  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  mature  cows  and  will 
be  given  a  little  extra  care  in  order  to 
develop  them  properly.  A  little  extra 
feed  for  young  growing  stuff  seems  to 
pay  well. 

The  time  of  the  year  for  putting  up 
the  supply  of  cured  meat  is  at  hand. 
The  hogs  that  are  slaughtered  are  kept 
Off  feed  the  evening  before  they  are 
butchered.  This  is  done  in  order  that 
the  pork  may  be  put  up  to  the  very 
best  advantage.  We  also  make  It  a 
point  to  see  that  the  carcase  Is  well 
cooled  as  rapidly  as  possible. 


We  plan  to  feed  as  much  of  the  live 
Stock  as  possible  on  silage.  The  breed- 
ing ewes  will  be  fed  from  2  to  3  pounds 
per  head  daily.  The  feeding  cattle  will 
receive  a  generous  allowance  and  the 
breeding  cows  will  have  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  generous  allowance  of  silage 
and  a  small  amount  of  corn  stover  and 
cottonseed  meal. 

All  the  fall  pigs  will  be  double  treat- 
ed against  cholera  some  time  during 
the  next  six  weeks.  We  make  a  prac- 
tice of  treating  all  our  hogs  against 
cholera  and  believe  that  It  pays  even 
though  quite  an  expense  at  the  time  the 
work  Is  done. 

Beef  breeding  cows  can  be  economi- 
cally maintained  and  will  come 
through  the  winter  In  good  condition 
if  fed  all  the  corn  silage  they  will  con- 
sume along  with  a  pound  of  cotton  seed 
meal  per  head  daily. 


Five  Remarkable  Year's  Jersey 
Records 

With  the  completion  of  her  fifth  offi- 
cial year's  record  Duke's  Rachael  Inter- 
ested 282540,  has  proved  beyond  doubt 
that  she  is  a  persistent  producer.  She 
was  first  started  on  Register  of  Merit 
test  at  two  years  and  seven  months  of 
age;  her  last  record  was  completed  at 
the  age  of  eight  years  and  five  months. 
During  this  time  she  has  dropped  five 
calves,  and  Is  safely  in  calf  again. 

The  first  four  of  her  records  are  Class 
AA;  had  she  been  bred  about  a  month 
earlier  during  her  last  test  she  would 
have  qualified  for  five  AA  records.  As 
it  is,  she  carried  her  calf  about  four 
months  of  her  last  record. 

Duke's  Rachel  Interested's  production 
by  years: 

Age 

Milk,  lbs.    Fat,  lbs.      Yrs.  Mos.  Class 

8,937.8          482.26          2         7  AA 

8,029.0           415.05          3         9  AA 

12,254.0          672.63          5         0  AA 

11,365.9          621.34          6         2  AA 

13,175.4          729.99          7         5  A 


bred  by  Rufus  A.  Sibley,  Spencer. 
Mass.,  the  founder  of  the  Owl-Interest 
family.  She  is  owned  and  was  tested 
by  Ayer  &  McKInney,  Merldale  Farms, 
Meredith,  N.  Y. 


The  Red  Cross  as  the  Farmer's 
Friend 

More  than  one-fourth  of  the  Red 
Cross  nurses  in  the  United  States  are 
now  working  in  agricultural  districts. 
Fifteen  thousand  communities  are  al- 
ready lined  up  for  the  new  campaign 
of  the  American  Red  Cross,  public 
health  Service.  Every  week  sees  new 
classes  formed,  all  over  the  nation,  In 
home  nursing,  first  aid,  dietetics,  home 
and  community  hygiene,  and  other 
phases  of  Red  Cross  activity  for  the 
prevention  of  disease  and  promotion  of 
health. 

WHAT  DOES  THIS  MEAN  TO  THE  FARMER? 

It  means  that  the  American  Red 
Cross  has  put  at  the  disposal  of  every 
citizen  In  the  United  States  Its  vast  re- 
sources at  home  and  unparalleled  ex- 
perience in  relief  work  abroad,  to  the 
end  that  we  may  learn  all  that  modern 


material  for  making  a  beginning,  but, 
thanks  to  Red  Cross  nurses  and  the 
staff  of  dietitians  and  instructors 
specially  trained  for  such  work,  the 
country  will  benefit  just  as  extensively 
from  the  Red  Cross  public  health  pro- 
gram as  the  more  thickly  populated 
sections. 

Now,  if  the  farmer's  wife  wishes  to 
learn  the  most  modern  method  of  keep- 
ing house,  cooking  meals  and  providing 
the  baby's  food  and  bath,  she  can  go 
to  the  Red  Cross  health  center  nearest 
her  farm  and  obtain  full  Information. 
The  public  health  nurse  will  make 
friendly  visits  to  every  household  in 
her  circuit,  so  that  every  expectant 
mother  may  be  surrounded  with  every 
safeguard  for  herself  and  child.  When 
epidemics  strike  the  community,  or 
flood  or  fire  menaces  the  countryside, 
the  Red  Cross,  through  its  volunteers, 
trained  In  home  nursing,  or  its  com- 
mittees prepared  for  disaster  relief, 
will  rush  to  the  scene  In  time  to  pre- 
vent widespread  calamity.  This  is  how 
the  greatest  mother  In  the  world  plans 
to  make  America  a  safe  and  healthful 
place  for  everybody. 


"  Duh*  '•  Raehml  Infvtfd. ' '    Rmad  h*r  Wondmrful  fio*  yrnar**  Rmcorda  on  thit  pa  ft 


Most  of  the  things  put  off  till  tomor- 
row should  have  been  done  yesterday. 
A  careful  planning  of  work  this  winter 
will  enable  you  next  spring  to  do  to- 
day's job  today. 


In  her  five  records  she  has  averaged 
10,752.4  pounds  milk,  584.25  pounds  fat. 
She   was   sired    by    Interested    Prince 
58224,  which  has  fifteen  sons  and  forty- 
seven    Register    of    Merit    daughters, 
which  have  completed  75  year's  tests. 
Including  Passport   219742,  the  cham- 
pion milk  producer  of  the  Jersey  breed 
with  a  record  of  19,694.8  pounds  milk 
and  839.26  pounds  fat  at  7  years  and 
11  months  of  age.     He  himself   is  a 
show  animal,  having  won  first  prize  as 
a  yearling  at  the  Pan-American  Exposi- 
tion In  1901,  and  later  won  first  at  New 
England  for  get  of  sire.    His  sire  Is  a 
half-brother  to  Financial  King,  the  sire 
of    Financial     Countess,    the    former 
world's  champion  Jersey. 

Her  dam.  The  Duke's  Girlie  Rachel 
170850,  has  two  Register  of  Merit  rec- 
ords and  two  daughters  In  the  Register 
of  Merit.  The  maternal  grandslre, 
Theda's  Duke  of  Portage  41762,  has  11 
daughters  in  the  Register  of  Merit, 
while  the  maternal  grandam,  Girlie's 
Rachel  122811,  has  three  daughters. 

That  Duke's  Rachel  Interested  has 
inherited  all  the  qualifications  of  her 
ancestors  Is  without  question.  Her  pic- 
ture, reproduced  herewith,  shows  her 
to  be  a  very  typy  animal,  with  every 
mark  of  a  heavy  producer.     She  was 


science  can  teach  us  about  the  art  of 
keeping  well. 

We  are  not  a  healthy  nation.    Statis- 
tics prove  that  one  baby  in  every  eight 
dies  before  reaching  Its  first  birthday; 
that  more  than  23,000  mothers  are  sac- 
rificed annually  In  child  birth— a  larg- 
er death  toll  than  that  from  any  dis- 
ease except  tuberculosis;  one-eighth  of 
our  population  Is  cut  off  In  the  prime 
of  life  every  year  by  the  great  white 
plague;  In  1919  750,000  persons  died  of 
diseases  that  could  have  been  prevent- 
ed If  taken  In  time;  100.000  were  killed 
by  accidents  and  500,000  so  badly  In- 
jured that  they  can  never  earn  their 
living  again.     Such  a  record  is  inex- 
cusable in  a  civilized  and  intelligent 
nation. 

WHAT    IS    GOING    TO    BE    DONE    ABOUT    IT? 

The  American  Red  Cross  offers  the 
most  practical  solution.  It  possesses 
already,  through  Its  nation-wide  net- 
work of  chapters  and  branches,  the 
means  for  bringing  such  health  educa- 
tion facilities  as  Red  Cross  health  cen- 
ters and  teaching  centers  to  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  Ulnted  States. 
Hitherto  It  has  been  usually  the  city 
that  benefited  most  by  any  organized 
campaign  for  public  welfare,  because 
the  city  already  contained  much  of  the 


Queries  Answered 

Ropy  Milk.— W.  G.  M.,  Jr.,  Portsmoutb, 
Va..  writes :  "I  have  a  cow,  part  Jersey,  tuat 
calved  in  May  last,  and  for  some  time  gave 
about  tliree  gallons  of  very  good  milk;  now 
she  gives  less  than  two  gallons  and  the 
milk  has  n  strong  and  offensive  odor  and 
nauHeatlng  taste,  especially  when  lieated. 
The  cow  is  fed  ou  dairy  food,  hay  and  beet 
pnlp  and  the  little  grazing  she  can  get  In  a 
Bmall  lot.  and  she  appears  to  be  in  good  con- 
dition. When  strained  through  a  cloth  the 
milk  leaves  stringy  and  curdy  masses.  Caa 
you  tell  me  the  cause  of  this  condition  ot 
the  milk  and  the  renvedy.  if  there  be  one, 
and  if  the  milk  Is  fit  to  use  in  Its  present 
condition  V" 

From  the  description  given.  It  seems 
that  the  trouble  with  this  cow  is  ropy 
milk.  There  are  two  general  causes  of 
this  trouble.  It  may  be  caused  by  an 
inflammation  of  the  udder  or  through  a 
prolonged  lactation  period.  It  may  al- 
so be  caused  by  a  distinct  bacillus  vis- 
cosis.  In  this  case  It  Is  not  likely  that 
the  trouble  is  caused  by  prolonged  lac- 
tation, as  the  cow  has  only  been  milk- 
ing since  May  of  this  year. 

About  the  only  way  to  stop  the  trou- 
ble is  to  dry  up  the  cow.  It  frequently 
happens  that  the  trouble  Is  found  In 
only  one  quarter.  When  such  is  the 
case,  it  Is  possible  to  dry  up  the  one 
quarter  and  keep  milking  the  other 
quarters.  If  the  trouble  has  existed 
for  some  time  it  Is  quite  likely  that 
there  is  infection  throughout  the  udder. 
We  would  suggest  that  each  quarter 
be  milked  separate  and  the  milk  ex- 
amined. If  the  milk  from  any  of  the 
quarters  Is  In  good  shape,  continue 
milking  these  and  dry  up  the  Infected 
quarters.  If  the  Infection  Is  general, 
dry  up  all  quarters  and  the  trouble  will 
likely  disappear  before  the  cow  fresh- 
ens again.  W.  H.  T. 


Farm  and  Home  Facts  from 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  how  much 
more  impressive  "Locust  View  Farm, 
William  Jones,  Prop."  might  sound  to 
a  possible  patron,  than  "Bill  Jones' 
place  down  by  the  river?"  Printed  let- 
terheads aren't  such  an  expensive  prop- 
osition, either. 

The  silo  question,  like  prohibition.  Is 
a  dead  issue.  No  progressive  dairy 
farmer  can  afford  to  be  without  at  least 
one  such  cannery  for  his  forage. 


Men  do  not  gather  figs  from  thistles, 
nor  will  the  40-egg  hen  produce  a  200- 
egg  daughter.  Consider  that  before 
you  decide  that  picking  breeders  is  go- 
ing to  take  too  much  time. 

Before  scrapping  that  old  machinery 
this  fall,  look  It  over  for  bolts  and 
braces  that  might  ccme  In  handy  some 
time. 
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The  Question  of  Feeds 

(Concluded  from  page  341) 

feeds,  such  as  glutens  or  some  of  the 
oil  meals,  or  bran  or  middlings,  the 
whole  sweetened  with  molasses,  but  the 
careful  farmer  feeder  will  remember 
that  the  mixed  feeds  of  commerce,  as 
a  rule,  have  for  their  base  and  bulk 
such  outcasts  of  the  mills  as  caij^ot  be 
sold  on  the  market  to  discriminating 
users  without  their  Identities  being 
hidden  In  mixtures,  sugar-coated  to  ap- 
peal to  the  sweet  tooth  of  the  cow  o^ 
horse. 

I  have  dwelt  somewhat  upon  this 
character  of  feeds,  not  to  hurt  the  busl- 
aess  of  their  makers  and  sellers,  nor 
to  discount  the  artistic  talents  of  the 
writers  of  their  advertisements,  but  as 
a  caution  to  the  Innocent  buyer  who  is 
often  misled  Into  buying  stuffs  of  low 
feeding  value  at  relatively  high  prices, 
and  that  may,  in  addition,  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  health  of  his  animals  and 
carry  weed  pollution  to  his  land. 

Primarily,  legitimate  animal  hus- 
bandry means  feeding  our  animals 
from  the  products  of  our  own  ^res,  but 
when  it  happens,  as  in  the  noted  ease 
of  oats,  that  this  or  other  grains  are 
worth  more  to  the  miller  than  they  are 
to  the  producer-feeder,  it  becomes  per- 
fectly legitimate  to  sell  the  grain  and 
replace  It  with  some  of  the  dependable 
mill  by-products.  These  bought  feeds, 
of  course,  bring  with  them  some  of  the 
land  fertility  of  the  man  who  grew 
them,  so  that  by  profitably  feeding 
them  to  our  animals  and  giving  the  re- 
sulting manure  proper  care  until  it 
reaches  our  land  we  have  a  desirable 
by-product  from  the  purchase.  Eco- 
nomically, however,  the  careful  farm 
feeder  will  use  his  acres,  not  devoted 
to  the  production  of  money  crops,  to 
the  growing  of  such  valuable  feeds  as 
have  no  primary  market  value,  such  as 
pastures  and  the  forage  crops  that  may 
be  cured  for  winter  feeding. 

Such  a  course  of  farm  management 
will  contemplate  the  intelligent  and 
systematic  improvement  and  care  of 
pastures,  building  of  silos  for  the  stor- 
ing of  our  greatest  crop,  com,  and 
growing  clover,  alfalfa  and  other 
legumes  that  may  be  given  places  on 
the  farm  profitably.  For  horse,  swine 
and  pouKry  feeding  the  com  will  have 
to  be  cured  and  husked  and  the  fodder 
carefully  handled  and  stored  for  the 
cattle  needing  it. 

After  such  provisions  have  been 
made  for  farm  feeds,  the  needs  and 
markets  of  the  feeder  Intelligently  con- 
sidered must  determine  what  purchases 
he  can  most  economically  make  to  sup- 
plement the  feeds  he  has  grown.  In 
most  cases  these  purchases  will  be  to 
Becure  the  protein  that  is  probably 
lacking  In  his  grown  feeds.  This  es- 
pecially in  considering  the  feeding  of 
bovine  animals.  Which  of  such  feeds 
may  be  most  economically  bought  will 
depend  upon  market  prices,  but,  as  a 
rule,  they  will  be  good  cotton  seed 
meal,  llnaeeid  oil  meal,  the  genuine 
glutens  And  wheat  bran.  For  swine, 
with  com  as  a  base,  wheat  middlings, 
linseed  oil  meal  and  tankage,  which 
feeds  should  not  be  depended  upon  for 
a  complete  ration  if  the  feeder  expects 
to  come  out  with  a  profit,  but  be  used 
to  supplement  plenty  of  corn  and  all 
available  unsalable  vegetables,  such  as 
pumpkins,  turnips  and  small  potatoes. 


These  latter,  with  any  available  skim- 
milk,  should  be  shared  also  with  the 
good  hens,  that  have  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
meat  scraps,  bran,  and  anything,  al- 
most, they  will  eat  to  bring  forth  dol- 
lar eggs.  Pennsylvania. 

[In  an  early  issue  Mr.  McSparran 
will  continue,  in  another  article,  his 
discussiorC  of  the  feed  question. — Ed.] 


Feed  Value  of  Skimmilk 
Farmers  who  are  wondering  what  is 
the  feeding  value  of  skimmilk  will  be 
interested  in  the  rules  which  are  ap- 
proved by  the  animal  husbandry  men 
at  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture at  Ithaca.  One  rule,  known  as 
Gurler's,  Is  that  a  hundred  pounds  of 
skimmilk  are  worth,  for  making  pork, 
one-half  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  corn. 
Hoard's  rule,  however,  is  better, 
think  the  college  workers.  It  Is:  When 
fed  alone,  the  value  of  a  hundred 
pounds  of  skimmilk  equals  the  market 
price  of  live  hogs,  in  cents  per  pound, 
multiplied  by  five.  If  fed  in  combinar 
tion  with  corn  or  barley,  It  is  worth 
the  price  multiplied  by  six  instead  of 
five.  The  following  example  shows  how 
the  rule  works:  If  hogs  are  worth  14 
cents  per  pound,  a  hundred  pounds  of 
skimmilk  would  be  worth  for  feeding 
14  times  5,  or  70  cents,  If  fed  alone.  If 
fed  with  corn  or  barley,  as  it  usually  Is, 
it  would  be  worth  84  cents. 

A  limited  amount  of  skimmilk  for 
feeding  small  pigs  or  brood  sows  is 
worth  much  more  to  the  hundred 
pounds.  The  larger  the  percentage 
that  milk  makes  of  the  total  feed,  and 
^he  older  the  hogs,  the  lees  the  milk  is 
worth.  The  above  rule  Is  for  pork  pro- 
duction in  general. 


Pig^Veighs  308  Pounds  at  208  Days 

An  unusual  incident  of  rapid  growth 
and  fattening  of  a  pig  is  reported  by 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 

One  pig  used  in  experimental  work 
weighed  3.7  pounds  at  birth;  at  the 
time  the  test  was  completed  the  pig 
was  6  months  and  24  days  of  age  and 
weighed  308  pounds,  making  an  aver- 
age daily  gain  of  1.46  pounds. 

At  the  weight  of  8Z«  pounds  the  pig 
was  started  on  a  105-day  feeding  test 
In  which  It  gained  2.1  pounds  daily. 

Besides  rape  pasture,  the  feed  con- 
sisted of  corn  14  parts  and  tankage  1 
part,  by  weight,  when  the  test  was  be- 
gun; when  the  pig  reached  a  weight 
of  125  pounds  a  ration  of  corn  19  parts, 
tankage  1  part,  was  fed. 


Feed  Dry  Cows  Well 
It  Is  false  economy  to  keep  a  good 
cow  on  dry  corn  fodder,  just  because 
she  Is  dry,  and  will  not  freshen  for  a 
few  weeks,  say  specialists  from  the  de- 
partment of  dairy  husbandry  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Agricultural  College. 
Proper  feeding  during  the  time  a 
cow  Is  dry  will  have  a  great  effect  on 
her  milk  flow  during  the  following  lac- 
tation period.  When  a  cow  Is  carrying 
a  calf  and  is  producing  a  large  quantity 
of  milk,  she  is  under  such  a  tremen- 
dous strain,  that  during  her  rest  period 
she  must  be  fed  a  ration  that  will  al- 
low her  to  build  her  body  as  well  as 
nourish  the  calf. 

Some  cows  have  a  tendency  to  milk 
nearly  up  to  the  date  of  freshening, 
and  It  is  often  a  belief  that  they  can- 
not be  dried  off  for  a  sufficient  rest 


period.  Expert  herdsmen,  however, 
find  that  no, Injury  results  from  drying 
up  a  cow  which  gives  as  much  as  5  to 
8  quarts  daily.  If  one  milking  a  day  Is 
omitted  for  several  days  and  the  ani- 
mal then  partly  milked  out  after  skip- 
ping an  entire  day. 

Equal  parts  by  weight  of  hominy, 
oil  meal,  bran  and  ground  oats  make  a 
good  ration  for  a  dry  cow.  The  cow 
should  receive  enough  of  this  ration  to 
keep  her  constantly  gaining  in  flesh  un- 
til calving  time.  Just  before  she 
freshens  it  may  be  necessary  to  feed 
oil  meal  and  bran  only.  If  the  udder 
shows  Inflammation,  feed  bran  alone 
for  a  week  before  calving  time. 


What  to  Do  With  the  Hides 

Apparently  it  doesn't  pay  the  farmer 
to  tan  his  own  leather.  The  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  is  conducting  leather- 
making  expt:  iments  upon  the  scale  to 
which  the  average  farmer  would  have 
to  adjust  his  work,  and  specialists  say 
that  the  results  obtained  thus  far  do 
not  warrant  general  practice.  Good 
leather  can  be  made  in  individual  tan- 
neries, but  the  results  are  too  uncer- 
tain to  give  reliable  profits. 

The  work  was  taken  up  by  the  de- 
partment when  it  became  evident  that 
the  farmers  were  feeling  the  injustice 
of  a  transaction  wherein  they  sold  a 
whole  cowhide  for  less  than  they  paid 
out  for  a  pair  of  work  shoes — an  occur- 
rence not  at  all  unusual.  Investigation 
shows  that  the  leather  dealer  is  not 
entirely  to  blame  for  the  low  prices 
that  the  farmer  receives  for  his  hides. 
Too  often  the  hide  from  the  farm  cow 
is  taken  off  in  a  careless  manner  and 
leaves  the  skin  full  of  cuts  and  holes — 
farm  hides  are  never  as  uniform  as 
those  bought  from  the  packing  houses, 
where  the  animals  are  carefully  graded 
and  the  skins  removed  by  expert  skin- 
ners. For  that  reason  the  hide  buyer 
is  always  willing  to  pay  more  for  the 
packer's  product  than  be  can  offer  to 
the  farmer. 

Then,  too,  the  farmer  sells  his  cow- 
hide to  the  junk  dealer,  who  deducts 
his  profit  from  the  price  he  pays. 
Whenever  it  is  possible  to  collect  a 
number  of  hides  and  skins  it  will  pay 
the  owner  to  deal  directly  with  a  large 
dealer,  the  specialists  say. 


Bill  Parsons  of  Mt  Pleasant,  Idaho, 
has  a  horse  and  he  don't  know  whether 
to  trade  him,  kill  him  or  buy  him  an 
ear  trumpt.  The  horse  is  a  fine  look- 
ing animal  and  he  con  tratel — lut — . 

The  other  day  Archie  Carson,  the 
mall  carrier  on  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  passed 
Bill  on  his  out  tr^  and  Bill's  horse 
was  standing  stock  still  in  the  road. 
As  Archie  swung  back  to  town  again, 
he  passed  Bill  and  the  horse  was 
standing  still  in  the  road.  As  Archie 
drove  home  to  dinner  he  passed  Bill 
on  the  edge  of  town  again  and  stopped. 

"Is  that  horse  sick,  Bill?"  asked 
Archie. 

"Not  that  I  know  of,"  answered  Bill. 
"1  ain't  noticed  no  symptoms." 

"Does  he  balk?"  continued  Archie. 

"No,  he  don't  balk.  But  he's  so  darn 
afraid  I'll  say  'whoa'  and  he  won't 
hear  me,  that  he  stops  every  once  in  a 
while  to  listen." 

Success  is  just  another  way  of  say- 
ing, doing  the  job  whether  you  feel 
like  it  or  not 


\5>ur  Private 
Coui  Diyctof 

If  cows  could  tell  their  feelings, 
many  a  serious  illness  vfould  bo 
prevented,  and  constant  milk 
losses  would  bo  saved.  ~ 

Milking  cows,  particularly,  aro 
subject  to  many  ailments  that  are 
first  manifested  only  in  a  reduced 
milk  yield. 

Such  covr  ills  you  can  treat 
yourself  with  the  aid  of  Kow- 
Kare,  the  great  covr  medicine.  At 
the  first  sign  of  reduced  milk  flow 
try  Kow-Kare.  Uso  it  according 
to  directions  and  watch  tho  story 
the  milk  pail  tells. 

Dairymen  everywhere  know 
the  value  of  Kow-Kara  both  in 
preventing  disease,  and  in  treat- 
ing such  ailments  as  Barrenness, 
Abortion,  Retained  Afterbirth, 
Scouring,  Lost  Appetite,  Bunches. 

Nocowbsra  should  be  without  Kow- 
Ksrs,  your  private  cow  doctor.  Sold  in 
in  70C  sod  ti.40  psckac**  by  feed  dcsl" 
•rs,  general  stores  sod  druggists. 

Write  for  free  book,  "The  Horns  Cow 
Doctor." 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO. 

LTNDONVILLB.  VT. 


FISH 

EAL 


I"     FOR 

> FEEDING 


Balance  Your  Imbc  Grown  Feed 
with 

STRUVEN'S  FISH  MEAL 

Voo  are  feeding  more  home  grown  grain 

now  than  in  any  prevtoae  i><>ccenaber. 

Home  ffrown    grains,    especially   com. 

abeolut«>l3-  require  a  protein  concentrate 

to  naake  them  a  good  feed. 

Every  experiment  station  and  every  Mg 

breeder  has  proven  this. 

That's  why  yon  BaaaA  have  Stmvtn'a 

Fish  Meal  this  month. 

Oo  to  your  dealer.   If  he  doesn't  earry  it. 

write  us  his  name  and  well  see  that  yon 

get  it  WritcnoT^  while  you  think  about  it. 

CIAS.  ML  STSUVEN  k  CO., 

114  rrc4*rtok  »t^  Baltlaior*.  ■«. 
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RE8.  P.  CHINAS,  KRKSHIRES,  C.  WHITES, 

Large  strains,  all  ages,  mated  not  akis.  Bred  8ow,s 
Service  Boars,  Lincoln  Service  Backs,  Grade  Guer^a 
sey  and  Hoistein  Calves.     CoUles  and  Beagle  Pa|p.s 

Send  »tamp  for  priett  and  Circrtlart. 
r.  r.  HAMILTOn,  C4»«iir*BTlll«, 


ROSECOYD  FARM'S 

Durocfl  of  Quality.    Well  kept,  well  bred,  well  fed. 
D.  M.  STOUDT,  Hershey,  Pa. 

FOP  <SAI  F  B'K  "^P*  Poland  China  Hogs. 
•  \J*y^  »J./%l*i:*,  servtoe  Boars  ready  for  qoick 
delivery,  and  K'lts  same  age.  Also  fall  pigs  either 
sex  or  In  pairs,  no  akin.  Everything  cholera  las* 
mnned.  Prices  reasonable,  qoality  and  breeding  con- 
sidered. H,H.  Davis.  Mt.  Victory,  O.  R.F.D.,  No.  1. 

Makt  YMittH  a  Christinas  Qifl  ""[^Sf 

Berkfihires  and  be  merry  ever  after.  Will  take  Liberty 
Kond  at  (>ar,     W.  F.  McSpabran,  Furnibs,  Pa. 


I^l/tl  f     prescribe,  furnishing  medicine,  for  any 
TW  iM.^M^  abnormality  known  to  Veterinary  Sci- 
ence, for  the  sum  of  |l  W.    Write,  stating  symptoms 
as  you  see  them.  Dr.  Crosby  Kkli.v,  Veterinarian 
U51   New  Jsrasy  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Waataington.  D.  if. 
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When  Shall  I  Buy  Steers  and 
What  Shall  I  Feed  Them? 

Sim  Baxter's  right  leg  was  in  tem- 
porary retirement  under  a  layer  of 
arnica-soalced  bandages.  He  regarded 
the  injured  member  with  a  glint  of  rue- 
ful humor  and  spake  thus  to  a  neighbor 
who  had  dropped  in  for  a  chat  with  the 
cheerful  iuTalid. 

"Bert,  tell  me  somethin*.  How  can  a 
feller  tell  when  a  mean  white  mule 
named  Anarchy  is  goin'  to  kick?  I 
mean,  how  can  he  tell  in  time  to  do 
him  any  good?" 

"Human  knowledge  goes  no  further 
than  to  say  that  a  white  mule  is  always 
goin'  to  kick.  Is  that  the  answer? 
Then  let  me  ask  you  a  question:  How 
do  you  know  whether  to  buy  your 
'feeder*  steers  in  the  fall  or  in  the 
spring?  Do  you  make  anything  by 
feeding  them  in  the  winter,  and  will 
you  make  more  if  you  let  the  other 
feller  feed  'em  through?  They  cost 
more  in  the  spring  than  in  the  fall.  Is 
there  any  way  to  be  certain?" 

Sim  admitted  that  the  thing  was  past 
his  comprehension  and  confessed  that 
he  sometimes  did  the  thing  one  way 
and  sometimes  the  other,  but  that  he 
never  knew  just  how  lie  was  coming 
out. 

NO  HARD  AI7D  FAST  BUL& 

In  reality,  as  to  the  time  to  buy 
Btockers  or  feeders,  there  is  no  hard 
and  fast  rule.  The  usual  time  is  in  the 
fall  when  they  must  leave  the  grazing 
areas  and  go  where  feeds  have  been 
harvested  or  stored  for  cattle  feeding. 
In  the  spring  when  everyone  with 
grass   for  grazing  wants  them,  cattle 


DETAILS  OF  THE  TE8TS. 

In  brief,  30  yearling  steers  were  se- 
lected eadi  year  and  divided  into  3 
lots  of  10  steers  each.  When  the  lots 
were  carefully  equalized,  the  average 
weight  of  the  animals  was  663  pounds 
each.  The  steers  were  on  winter  rations 
an  average  of  130  days,  and  on  pasture 
an  average  of  158  days  each  year. 

The  tests  proved  that  an  average 
daily  ration  of  19.8  pounds  of  silage,  6 
pounds  of  mixed  hay,  and  2.5  pounds 
of  wheat  straw  during  the  winter 
would  maintain  these  steers  without 
loss  of  weight. 

An  average  daily  ration  of  23.1 
pounds  of  corn  silage,  4.9  pounds  of 
wheat  straw  and  1  pound  of  cottonseed 
meal  would  give  each  steer  an  average 
gain  of  62  pounds. 

A  daily  ration  of  11.9  pounds  of  mix- 
ed hay  and  4.1  pounds  of  wheat  straw 
fed  throughout  the  winter  will  not 
keep  the  animal  in  good  condition.  This 
ration  was  responsible  for  a  loss  of  35 
pounds  per  steer.  Corn  silage  gave  bet- 
ter results  than  dry  roughage  alone, 
and  the  steers  that  had  silage  as  a  part 
of  their  winter  ration  made  greater 
total  gains  than  those  fed  on  hay  and 
straw.  The  cost  of  feed  averaged 
throughout  the  four  years  was  as 
follows: 

Corn  silage %  6.00 

Mixed  hay 18.00 

Rye  hay 18.00 

Soy  bean  hay 17.00 

Wheat  straw   7.00 

Cottonseed  meal   . . .  50.00 

The    bulletin    gives    an    interesting 
summary  of  costs  and  gains: 


carry  at  least  two  varieties.  This  gives 
us  ample  fruit  while  the  season  of  that 
especial  fruit  is  at  its  best,  we  have 
some  to  give  away,  but  none  Is  wasted. 
Thanks  to  this  system  I  have  been  able 
to  cut  out  one  entire  row  of  "extra 
trees"  and  the  space  formerly  wasted 
is  devoted  to  asparagus,  rhubarb,  straw- 
berries, currants,  gooseberries  and 
raspberries  that  we  have  long  desired 
but  never  could  quite  find  the  space 
for.  We  have  found  the  change  so  sat- 
isfactory that  we  wonder  how  we  ever 
waited  so  long  before  making  it 

Washington. 


Bake  Your  Own  Bread 

"Let  the  good  old-fashioned  house- 
wife buy  an  old-fashioned  barrel  of 
flour  and  bake  a  good  old-fashioned 
batch  of  bread,"  declared  L.  L.  Win- 
ters, a  director  of  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade,  in  reply  to  the  statement  that 
"the  price  of  bread  is  about  the  only 
article  of  food  that  has  not  declined." 

"During  the  war  an  accentuated  de- 
mand for  bakers'  bread  sprang  up,  part- 
ly because  the  baker  was  more  expert 
in  making  an  edible  loaf  from  mix- 
tures. The  housewife  has  continued 
buying  bakers'  bread  because  it  is  easi- 
er.   The  baker  contends  that  while  in- 


gredients have  declined,  labor  is  higher 
than  ever. 

"A  general  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  housewife  to  lay  in  a  supply  of 
cheap  flour  now  would  materially  help 
to  stabilize  the  price  of  the  farmers* 
wheat,  besides  strengthening  the  coa- 
sumer's  purse.  The  farmer  wants  the 
government  to  do  something  to  ad- 
vance the  price  of  wheat.  The  consum- 
er wants  somebody  to  do  something  to 
reduce  the  price  of  bread.  The  solu- 
tion lies  in  their  own  hands.  Instead 
of  contributing  funds  to  promote  new 
marketing  facilities  and  to  destroy  or- 
ganized grain  exchanges  which  are  the 
most  useful  servants  the  farmer  ever 
had,  the  farmer  might  better  start  a 
campaign  to  remind  housewives  of  the 
attractive  qualities  of  home-made 
bread.  Only  a  little  team  work  is  need- 
ed to  solve  the  problem. 

"In  home  bread  making  the  labor 
cost  is  nothing,  the  bread  is  more 
wholesome  and  the  necessity  of  paying 
18  cents  for  bakers'  mixed  bread  is 
eliminated." 


Meat  canning  time  is  here.  Manf 
housewives  would  as  much  think  of 
failing  to  have  a  good  supply  of  canned 
fruit  as  to  be  without  canned  meat. 


General  Summary  of  CoetH  and  Gslnii 


Items 


Lots  1, 

(corn 
Bllage 
mixed 
bay,  and 
wheat 
straw) 


Averap:e  cost  of  wintering 

Average  length  of  winter  periods 

davH ••• 

Cost" of  feed  per  day,  winter 

Average  ooit  of  summer  feed 

Average  length  of  summer  periods 

days 

Cost  per  day,  summer ~ 

Average  of  total  costs  per  year 

Average  gain  or  lose  per  steer, 

winter,  pounds 

Average  gain  per  steer,  lummer 

pounds 

Average  total  gain  per  steer,  pounds 
Cost  per  pound  yearly  gain 


114.49 

128 
80.116 

t8.ao 

164 

t0.05 
S22.69 

Minus  1 

317 

316 

80.072 


LoU  2, 
(corn 

silage 

wheat 
straw,  and 

cotton 
seed  meal) 


LotK  8, 

(mixed 

hay  and 

wheat 

straw) 


Ix>ts  4, 

(corn 

silage 

and 

•oybean 
hay) 


Lots  5, 

(corn 

silage, 

rye  hay, 

and 
cotton- 
seed 
meal) 


814.82 

129Vi 
80.111 
87.90 

158 

80.0r) 

822.22 

Plus  62 

262 

324 
80.069 


815.67 

129K 
8a  121 

87.90 

158 

8U.(J5 

823037 

Minos  3> 

300 

274 

8aOH6 


814.76 

133 

80.111 

87.00 

140 

10.06 

821.70 

Plus  27 

240 

267 
80.061 


816.82 

133 

80.127 

87.00 

140 

10.06 
823.82 

Plus  11 

281 

292 

8a061 


''HANES''  is  nationally  standard 
underwear — it  will  make  good  to  you 
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are   higher  than   in  the   fall,   usually 
enough  higher  to  pay  for  the  wintering. 
However,  with  a  falling  market,  which 
no  one  can  foretell  with  any  degree  of 
tainty,  the  cattle  may  not  be  worth 
lugh  more  in  the  spring  to  pay  for 
winter  feeding.  Yet  they  have  been 
pt  largely  on  feed  for  which  there  is 
other  market, 
bonsequently,    what    Sim    and    hi^ 
tghbor  should  know  is  how  much  it 
fts  to  keep  Blockers  through  the  win- 
f  on  various  rations,  how  they  lose  or 

fn  weight,  and  how  they  gain 
ough  the  summer  as  a  result  of  the 
fiy  they  have  been  wintered.  Being 
m  a  better  position  to  carry  on  feeding 
experiments  to  answer  these  questions 
than  the  cattlemen,  the  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry,  co-operating  with  the 
West  Virginia  Experiment  Station,  con- 
ducted a  series  of  feeding  tests  in 
Greenbrier  Co.,  West  Virginia.  The  ex- 
periments began  December  22,  1914, 
and  covered  a  period  of  four  years,  the 
results  being  now  published  in  Depart- 
ment Bulletin  870. 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  lot  of  steers 
fed  on  a  winter  ration  of  com  silage, 
wheat  straw  and  cottonseed  meal  made 
the  greatest  gains  and  that  this  ration 
was  also  the  cheapest. 

The  bulletin  records  feeding  tests 
that  will  be  extremely  valuable  to  the 
farmers  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  West 
Virginia,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  North 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  the  adjacent 
states,  and  for  them,  it  does  much  to 
answer  the  question  that  puzzled  Sim 
and  his  friends.  The  bulletin  may  be 
had  on  application  to  the  United  States 
Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Condensing  the  Orchard 

C.  A.  BMERT. 

Years  ago  when  our  orchard  was  set 
out  we  planted  two  and  sometimes 
more  trees  of  griven  varieties  of  fruit. 
After  these  had  oome  Into  full  bearing 
we  had  a  surplus  of  summer  fruits — 
not  enough  to  sell,  and  yet  too  much 
to  waste.  I  then  went  over  the  orchard 
and  by  grafting  and  budding  I  made 
practically  all  of  the  summer  apples 
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Read  Manea  Guarantee  < 
"W«  rttarmat€9  H*a»»  undTwtr  Mb- 
noltttily — •vrj  tbr«*d,  mtitch  sad 
button.  We  guartatee  to  rHura  four 
moaoy  or  five  you  a  aew  gaimeat  U 
any  aeam  breaka.'* 

Nmxi  Summmr — YovfU  wani  to 
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EXTRA  wear,  extra  warmth 
and  extra  comfort  are  built 
into  "Hanes"  winter  underwear 
for  men  just  as  accurate  time  is 
built  into  a  good  watch  I 

Your  own  test  will  prove  why 
our  guarantee  on  every  "Hanes" 
garment  is  so  broad.  We  know 
what  "Hanes"  must  deliver  to 
you  in  satisfaction!  "Hanes" 
^ever  disappoints! 

••fJANES"  heavy  winter  weight  union 
t~l  suits  and  the  new  silk  trimmed,  full 
combed  yam  medium  weight  union  luita 
(carrying  the  yellow  Hanet  label)  have 
the  non-gaping  tailored  collarette  and 
elastic  knit,  ahape  holding  arm  and  leg 
euffa;  buttonhole*  last  the  life  of  the 
garment;  an  extra  gusset  assures  extra 
comfort  across  the  thighs;  the  "Hanes 
closed  crotch  4rt«y«c/os«d;  pearl  button* 
•  ewed  on  to  stay;  reinf  orcementa 
atrengthcn  every  strain  point. 

"Hanes"  heavy  winter  weight  Shirta 
have  the  snug-setting  elastic  knit  collar- 
ette and  arm  cuffs.  Drawers  have  an 
extra  wide,  durable  3-button  sateen 
waist  band  that  assures  comfort  and 
aervice. 

<'Hanes"  Boys'  Union  SuiU 

are  wonderful  value  because  they  give  auch 
extraordinary  service  I  Made  in  sizes  20  to 
34,  covering  ages  from  2  to  16  years.  2  to 
4  year  old  sizes  have  drop  seat.  Four  de- 
sirable colors. 

S—^Hano^'  Underwear  at  your  dealer'a.  U 
be   cannot   auppty   you,  write   ua  at  one*. 

P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  CO. 

Winaton-Salem,  N.  C. 
JVm0  York  OMee:    399  Broadwmy 

war  Hanma  Nainaooh   Union  SuiUt 
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A  CORRESPONDENT  asks  advice,  and  says  that 
*^  he  has  a  heavy  growth  of  peas  and  crab  grass 
on  his  land,  and  he  wishes  to  know  if  these  will  not 
make  a  sufficient  winter  cover  to  turn  under  for  com 
in  the  spring.  This  shows  a  widespread  notion  that 
any  sort  of  growth  will  make  a  good  winter 
cover.  But  a  growth  of  dead  vegetation  will 
be  only  a  mulch  and  not  a  winter  cover.  The 
object  of  a  winter  cover  is  to  catch  and  re- 
tain the  nitrates  in  the  soil  and  preventing 
their  leaching  from  the  soil  and  being  lost. 
Hence  the  winter  cover  must  be  of  living 
plants  hardy  enough  to  stand  the  winter  and 
to  take  up  the  soluble  nitrates  and  store  them 
In  the  form  of  organic  nitrogen  to  return  to 
the  soil  in  the  spring. 

Another  reason  for  the  winter  cover  is  to 
increase  the  organic  decay  in  the  soil  and  to 
gain  more  nitrogen  from  the  air  through  the 
use  of  a  leguminous  crop  as  a  winter  cover. 
The  selection  of  the  best  winter  cover  crop 
will  depend  in  any  section  on  the  hardiness 
Of  the  legume  crop  that  should  be  grown 
there.  In  the  southern  half  of  the  tier  of 
counties  on  the  line  of  Pennsylvania  border- 
ing on  Maryland,  the  annual  Crimson  clover 
is  the  most  readily  available  crop.  But  In 
the  northern  part  of  these  counties  this  clo- 
ver is  not  hardy  enough  for  a  reliable  winter 
cover.  In  the  lower  half  of  York  county  it 
has  become  the  common  practice  to  sow  this 
clover  in  the  corn  fields  In  July.  It  makes 
the  best  of  winter  cover  crops  and  not  only 
serves  to  prevent  the  loss  of  nitrates,  but  it 
is  busy  through  the  late  summer  and  fall 
fixing  the  nitrogen  from  the  air  In  Its  growth 
to  be  returned  to  the  soil  In  the  spring. 

In  the  colder  sections  of  Pennsylvania  the 
old  medium  Red  clover  Is  the  best,  but  takes 
longer  to  get  and  grow  than  the  annual  clover.    The 
Hairy  vetch  is  also  a  good  and  hardy  winter  cover. 
When  it  Is  necessary  to  sow  a  winter  cover  crop 
late  in  the  fall,  rye  is  very  commonly  used.     This 


^^^«  Cot 


W.  ik^fjSS^^Y 
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to  get  nitrogen  from  the  air,  but  it  does  take  up 
and  store,  iu  the  form  of  organic  nitrogen,  the  ni- 
trates that  would  be  lost  in  the  winter  rains.    Rye 


**Bmhold,  I  bring  you  iidinga  of  great  Joy unto  you  ia  born  thie  day,  in 

the  City  of  David,  a  Savior,  which  it  Christ  the  Lord.  " 

has  the  sole  advantage  that  It  can  be  sown  later  than 

other  cover  crops  when  the  soil  comes  bare  In  fall. 

The  important  matter  is  to  first  arrange  the  rota 


tlon  so  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  bringing  a 
plant  has  not  the  power  that  clover  and  vetch  have    growth  of  clover,  either  the  annual  or  the  Red  on 


the  land  preceding  the  com  crop.  Corn  delights  la 
an  abundance  of  nitrogen  and  also  in  an  abundance  of 
moisture.  The  decaying  organic  matter  retain* 
moisture  and  helps  to  tide  the  plants  over  a 
droughty  summer,  and  the  nitrification  or  change 
Into  nitrates  of  the  organic  nitrogen  fixed  by 
the  clover  adds  wonderfully  to  the  growth  of 
the  corn. 

Corn  is  the  crop  In  the  rotation  which  can 
best  handle  the  turned  under  material,  not 
only  of  the  cover  crop,  but  the  rough  farm 
manure.     The  best  practice  in  the  handling 
of  the  farm  manure  is  to  get  it  out  on  the  land 
as  fast  as  possible  after  It  is  made,  and  the 
winter  cover  crop  furnishes  the  place  where 
it  can   best  be  used.     The  manure  is  saved 
from  waste  by  getting  it  spread  on  the  lan4 
as  soon  as  practicable.    Manure  left  in  piles 
heats  and  wastes  rapidly.    That  in  the  barn- 
yard, too,  Is  wasting  in  the  winter  rains,  and 
even  under  a  manure  shed  It  Is  losing  am- 
monia.    Spread  on  the  clover  It,  of  course, 
helps  as  a  mulch  or  protection  and  aids  in 
Its  early  growth,  so  that  there  is  a  heavier 
growth  to  turn  under.     I  have  seen  farmers 
In  the  J)est  agricultural  counties  of  Pennsyl- 
vania loading  up  the  manure  Into  wagons  and 
hauling  it  to  the  field,  and  forking  it  off  in 
piles  to  lie  and  handle  again  to  spread.     In 
this  method  they  are  making  two  mistakes. 
First  they  let  the  piles  often  remain  most 
of  the  winter  unspread,  and  then  any  small 
grain  sown  on  the  land  grows  In  rank  clurapa 
and  lodges  where  the  piles  were  left,  and  the 
effect  of  the  piles  is  a  loss.     Then,  too,  the 
waste  labor,  which  In  these  days  Is  an  im- 
portant   error.      They    handle    the    manure 
three  times  when  one  handling  would  suffice 
if  the  manure  spreader  was  backed  at  the 
stable  door  and  loaded  as  the  manure  accumulated, 
and,  when  full,  driven  to  the  field  and  left  neatly 
spread  on  the  cover  crop.    The  manure  and  the  cover 
turned  under  in  the  spring  not  only  make  a  bigger 

(Concluded  on  psia*  364) 
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The  Prosperous  Cow 

W.  F.  McSPARRAN 

THERE  has  never  been  a  time,  probably,  in  Amerl- 
can  farming  wben  worth  and  eflaciency  were  so 
important  as  today.  We  are  subjected  to  falling 
prices  for  most  of  our  products,  while  our  essential 
farm  purchases,  such  as  feeds,  implements,  fertiliz- 
ers, harness,  motor  fuels  and  lubricants  have  not  de- 
clined In  proportion,  and  farm  labor  has  not  de- 
clined at  all  nor  become  any  more  plentiful ;  in  some 
Instances,  indeed,  even  higher  wages  are  being  de- 
manded for  next  year  where  men  are  employed  by 
the  month  or  the  year.  Hence  it  seems  imperative 
that  the  farmer,  for  his  own  sake,  should  plan  and 
.  work  to  make  every  move  count. 

In  this  connection  I  want  to  note  a  few  facts  rela- 
tive to  dairying  and  to  feeding  the  prosperous  dairy 
cow.     It  needs  no  argument  nor  data  to  prove  that 
farmers  should  organize  for  mutual 
protection  and  advancement  of  their 
Interests.      Such  organization  need 
not,    and    should    not,   be  to   work 
hardships   on    those   to   whom   the 
farmer    sells.      Probably    the   most 
comprehensively  useful  organization 
for  us  farmers  is  the  Grange.    Other 
special  organizations — as  the  Dairy- 
man's  League,  for  the  dairyman — 
are  movements  w©  should   support 
and  be  loyal  to.     But  after  all  we 
may  do  in  a  large  way  in  the  line  of 
organizing,  our  individual  successes 
are    going    to    depend    largely   and 
finally  upon  ourselves.    We  lean  on 
broken     reeds    who    depend    upon 
agents  and  boards  and  delegates  to 
assume  or  adjust  our  personal  obli- 
gations and  responsibilities. 

Any  combination  or  organization 
of  dairymen  that  would  boost  a  cow 
that  yields  only  200  pounds  of  but- 
ter, or  its  equivalent  in  milk,  in  a 
year  to  be  profitable  to  her  owner, 
should  come  under  the  ban  of  the 
law.     Such  a  cow  is  a  wastrel  and 
the  man  who  keeps  her,  owns  and 
feeds  and  milks  her  is  an  enemy  to 
good  dairying.     Such  cows  are  not 
only  millstones  to  their  owners,  but 
must   be   regarded   as   the   greatest 
handicap    to    the    profitableness    of 
better  cows  capable  of  making  prof- 
its;   for,    unfortunately,    there   are 
hundreds    of    thousands    of    such 
wasteful,  losing  cows,  and  the  milk 
y  they  produce,  at  a  loss  to  their  own- 
ers, represents  the  "balance  of  pow- 
er" on  the  market     The  responsi- 
bility of  owning,  and  continuing  to 
own,  such  cows  is  personal  to  the 
owner.     There  Is  no  arithmetic  toy 
which   it   can  be  figured   out  how 
*uch  cows  can  be  made  to  pay  for 
ownershiir,  feed  and  labor. 

Therefore,  the  first  question  for 
the  business  dairyman  to  ask  his  in- 
dividual  cows   is:    "Are   you   worth 


feeding  means  continuous  eflflcient  feeding.  There 
must  be  no  poverty-stricken,  "consider,  old  cow,  con- 
sider" periods  if  the  cow  is  expected  to  maintain  her 
full  yearly  production  or  do  it  at  even  minimum 
cost.  The  flood-tide  of  a  good  cow's  milk  should  not 
change  and  vary  with  the  moon,  but  be  continuous- 
ly constant  as  the  sun;  and  to  have  this  the  supply 
of  proper  feed  must  be  as  constant.  It  will  not  do 
to  consider  it  is  too  expensive  to  keep  a  cow  full  fed 
when  she  has  tjie  green  pasture  fields  tp  wander 
over,  for  it  will  not  pay  in  the  long  run  not  to  feed 


A  Better  Market  for  the 
Farmer's  Eggs' 


M 


J.  RAYMOND  KBS8LBR 

ANY  farm  flocks  could  be  made  considerably 

more  profitable  if  the  flocks  maintained  were 

pure-bred  fowls  of  some  well  known  variety  and  an 

effort  made  to  produce  hatching  eggs  instead  of  sell- 

.  ing  all  of  the  product  in  the  food  market 

I  know  a  majority  upon  reading  this  will  think 


her,  if  for  any  reason  the  pasture  is  not  sufficient    the  suggestion  nonsense  for  the  average  practical 


for  her  needs. 

Probably  to  say  again  that  a  cow's  milk  comes 
from  her  fe'^d  may  be  a  commonplace,  but  it  is  un- 
alterably true,  nevertheless.  All  the  good  breeding 
in  the  world  will  not  overcome  lack  of  feed,  but  we 
can  be  assured  that  time  and  again  lack  of  feed  and 
care  have  overcome  good  breeding. 


Phnty  of  timm  to  ctman  up  and  repair  all  *A«  harntat  thmao  wintmr  day» 


keeping?"  If 
they  are  not,  they  should  be  put  out  of  the  dairy  as 
fuickly  and  profitably  as  possible.  If  they  are  worth 
keeping  they  then  should  be  cared  for  properly  and 
fed  generously  and  economically. 

I  know  no  way  so  dependable  for  the  dairyman  to 
secure  cows  with  a  reasonable  expectation  of  their 
toeing  good  as  to  produce  them  himself.  This  propo- 
fition  Involves  the  elements  of  good  breeding,  a  sub- 
ject which  is  outside  the  limits  of  this  article 


The  farm  that  has  soil  adapted  to  grow  alfalfa 
should  grow  It  Indeed,  alfalfa  is  such  a  valuable 
crop  for  feed  and  soil  enrichment  that  the  farmer 
should  be  absolutely  sure  his  land  will  not  grow  it 
profitably  before  he  abandons  the  plan  of  growing 
it  Mixed  Red  and  Alsike  clovers,  are,  of  course,  our 
steadfast  stand-bys.  We  may  have  places  for  sweet 
clover  and  soy  beans,  also.  Crimson  clover,  in  its 
latitude,  can  be  sown  late  and  fed  off  early— sown 
at  the  last  working  in  the  com  it  will  be  ready  for 


farmer,  for  selling  hatching  eggs  naturally  brings 
to  mind  advertising  and  other  expenses,  not  to  men- 
tion competition  with  the  hundreds  of  breeders  of 
pure-blood  fowls  now  in  the  market  This,  however, 
is  not  the  idea  in  mind.  The  market  I  would  call 
attention  to  is  that  of  the  large  commercial  hatchery 
making  a  business  of  selling  day-old  chicks. 

Many  of  these  hatcheries  find  the 
demand  for  chicks  far  greater  than 
the  supply  and  in  order  to  meet  the 
demand  are  buying  eggs  from  those 
having     pure-bred     flocks.       These 
hatcheries   also  flnd   it  almost  im- 
possible to  have  on  hand  flocks  of 
all  varieties  from  which  to  secure 
the  eggs  to  supply  demands  for  the 
numerous  varieties  called  for.  Many 
hatcheries  have  also  found  that  eggs 
secured  from  small  flocks  on   free 
range,  as  the  farm  flock,  give  better 
results  in  point  of  hatchability  and 
vitality  of  the  resultant  chicksi 

Some  of  the  larger  hatcheries  even 
make  contracts  with  reliable  parties 
who  will  guarantee  the  eggs  to  be 
from  pure-bred  hens.       These  con- 
tracts aye  usually  made  for  the  pro- 
duction   of    the    flock    during    the 
hatching  season,  say  from  February 
to  June,  and   in   some   cases  for  a 
month  or  so  of  the  fall.     Distance 
from  the  hatchery  need  make  no  dif- 
ference, for  few  hatcheries  can  ob- 
tain all  the  eggs  of  the  kind  requir- 
ed in  their  own  locality.    The  mod- 
ern shipping  case  and  express  foi^- 
warding  will  make  safe  arrival  easy. 
Price  arrangements  vary  with  the 
season,  the  fertility  of  the  eggs,  the 
breed  of  fowls,  and,  of  course,  sup- 
ply and  demand.    The  early  season 
eggs    bring   more    than    those   pro- 
duced later  in  the  year  because  the 
supply  of  eggs  is  small  and  the  do* 
mand  for  early  chicks  large.     This 
consequently  allows  the  hatchery  to 
charge  a  higher  price  for  the  early 
season  chicks,  allowing  them  to  pay 
more  for  the  eggs.    As  to  breed,  the 
hatching  eggs  of  many  of  the  less 
common  breeds  sell  for  more  than 
the  better  known  ones,  but  the  de- 
mand is,  of  course,  smaller.       For 
that   reason    it    is   often   better   to 
carry  the  better  known  breeds  and 
sell  a  large  number  of  hatching  eggs  at  a  smaller 
price,  than  to  have  an  uncommon  breed  and  sell 
few  eggs  at  a  high  price. 

A  majority  of  hatcheries  buyi  their  eggs  by  the 
hundred  at  a  set  price  per  hundred  (price  set  for 
each  month)  and  some  allow  a  percentage  above  the 
set  price  in  accord  with  the  fertility  of  the  egga 
For  Instance,  at  the  set  price  they  will,  we  might 
?ay,  expect  70  per  cent,  fertility.  If  the  eggs  test 
80  per  cent,  fertile  a  certain  increase  over  the  set 


u  r*f. 'r^  o^ourseTat  the^^^^^^                   ear  y  pasturage  or  for  soiling  and  its  land  be  used     price  is  allowed.  If  the  fertility  Is  even  greater 
It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  the  basic  prontaoie     «»iiy  v^         b       o  ^rpatpr  norrentaee  is  allowed,  etc. 


dairy  ration  must  be  home  grown— such  as  good 
mutritious  pasturage,  especially  on  lands  not  well 
adapted  for  tillage;  an  abundance  of  early  cut,  prop- 
erly cured  hay  and  fodder  crops,  and  always  com 
and  oats  where  and  when  it  is  profitable.  The 
fodders  and  hays  should  always  be  available  for  sum- 
mer and  fall  feeding  if  found  necessary  by  reason  of 
pasturage  failure  or  shortage,  for  profitable  dairy 


for  late  potatoes  or  com. 

With  time  and  labor  available,  I  often  cut  a  crop 
of  hay  from  land  to  be  put  in  corn  the  next  spring 
and  immediately  following  the  hay  manure,  plow 
and  plant  to  sorghum,  early  maturing  dent  corn,  or 
large  growing  sugar  corn,  and  have  heavy  growth 
for  the  silo  or  for  fodder  forage.     Sowing  crimson 

ICmuchtdmd  ea  p«««  371) 


Still  greater  percentage  is  allowed,  etc. 

For  those  having  a  pure-bred  flock  on  hand,  the 
fall  and  early  winter  is  the  time  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  the  hatcheries  for  the  product  of  the 
coming  spring.  Those  interested  should  write  some 
of  the  large  hatcheries  advertising  chicks  for  sale 
and  state  what  they  have  to  offer.    If  no  other  way 

(C«Bclud«d  OB  »•*•  363) 
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MERRY  CHRISTMAS,  folks! 
Doesn't  seem  like  a  year  since  we  were  last 
saying  that   to  one  another,  does  it?       How  time 
does  fly! 

I  heard  a  fellow,  who  had  been  surprised  by  the 
''suddenness"  of  the  thing — ^just  as  many  of  us  who 
.  are  getting  older  every  year  are  thus  surprised— say     islature  to  appropriate  for  its  support  the  sum  of 
he  "just  hadn't  been  able  to  get  into  the  spirit  of     16,410,000  to  be  used  in  the  years  1921-3.     In  these 


for  this  surplus  feed  that  will  pay  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. So  the  farmers  hardly  want  to  sell  at 
present  rates. 

Then,  too,  there  has  for  some  time  been  a  steady 
drift  toward  less  stock.  We  need  not  stop  now  to 
ask  why  this  should  be  so.  The  fact  is  apparent. 
Stock  has  been  going  from  the  farm  right  along.  Be- 
cause  this  has  been  so,  prices  for  cattle  of  all  kinds 
have  been  hammered  down,  until,  as  one  man  said 
to  us  the  other  day,  "It  is  hard  work  to  get  fifty 
dollars  for  a  good  cow." 

In  the  face  of  such  a  condition,  the  question  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  many  men  is,  "What  am  I  to 
do  with  my  stores  of  feed?"  One  of  the  best  farmers 
we  ever  knew  made  this  plan  when  he  was  con- 
fronted with  such  a  situation:  He  bought  young 
stock  wherever  he  could  flnd  choice  animals  that  the 
owners  would  part  with,  and  fed  his  hay  and  grain 
to  them.  He  rarely  failed  to  make  money  by  this 
operation.  Even  if  prices  for  meat  should  go  still 
lower,  men  who  follow  this  course  would  be  likely 
not  merely  to  break  even,  but  to  make  some  money. 

Then,  too.  there  surely  will  be  a  scarcity  of  cows  in 
the  near  future.  It  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
get  ready  for  that  state  of  affairs,  by  saving  every 
good  heifer  calf  born  on  the  farm  for  the  dairies  of 
tomorrow,  and  by  buying  up  good  calves  of  farmers 
who  were  willing  to  part  with  them  aud  usiug  up 
surplus  crops  that  way.  This  surely  would  be  cast- 
ing an  anchor  to  the  windward. 

It  Will  All  Come  Back 

A  FARMER  said  to  us  the  other  day,  "I  have  in- 
vested a  good  deal  of  money  in  improving  my 
farm  and  equipping  it  for  business,  but  I  never  paid 
out  anything  that  brought  me  such  good  returns  as 
that  spent  in  sending  one  of  my  boys  to  the  agricul- 
tural college." 

We  are  reminded  of  this  by  the  statement  that  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  is  about  to  ask  the  Leg- 


food  supplies,  and  while  It  is  also  true  that  the  farm- 
ers of  the  country  are  feeling  the  sudden  and  severe 
depression  in  prices  which  has  lately  taken  place, 
still,  we  cannot  believe  the  situation  is  as  desperate 
as  Governor  Harding  represents  it  to  be. 

Certainly  the  farmers  of  this  country,  if  we  under- 
stand their  temper,  do  not  ask  that  drastic  measures 
be  taken  in  their  behalf,  such  as  would  be  contem- 
plated in  the  restoration  of  the  War  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, or  anything  like  that.  Farmers  are  sensible 
men.  They  know,  by  bitter  experience,  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  too  much  meddling  on  the  part  of 
Congress  in  the  farming  operations  of  the  nation  and 
of  the  world. 

Whatever  Congress  can  do,  however,  in  the  way 
Qf  improving  transportation,  of  protecting  home 
markets,  of  bringing  producer  and  consumer  into 
closer  and  more  friendly  relations  and  for  the  open- 
ing of  markets  here  and  abroad,  that  the  farmers 
would  wholeheartedly  approve. 

More  than  any  other  thing  else  at  the  present 
moment,  as  we  see  it,  there  is  need  of  clear  thinking, 
and  earnest  and  sane  consideration  of  existing  agri- 
cultural conditions,  so  that  not  only  the  farming 
community,  but  all  classes  of  men  may  be  helped  out 
of  the  difficulties  Into  which  the  world  has  unques- 
tionably fallen.  If  such  thought  and  such  action 
should  prevail,  it  would  remove  all  danger  that  our 
country  will  be  swept  into  rash  and  perhaps  ruinous 
legislation.  It  is  a  time  for  reason  and  sound  Judg- 
ment to  assert  themselves. 

Editorial  Briefs 

We  owe  an  apology  to  our  subscribers  for  the  late- 
ness in  appearance  of  our  December  Ist  issue.  Me- 
chanical trouble  in  the  press  room  held  up  the  print- 
ing for  over  a  week  and  caused  a  longer  d^ay  thaa 
we  have  ever  before  experienced.  Please  excuse  usi 
We  hope  and  expect  that  this  issue  will  be  out  near* 
ly.  if  not  quite,  on  time. 


Christmas  yet."  I  knew  what  he  meant — ^that  he 
hadn't  reached  the  stage  of  conviviality  that  would 
rush  him  into  a  good-natured  battle  with  the  holi- 
day shopping  crowds  to  buy  holly  wreaths  and 
Christmas  cards  and  presents  for  Jane  and  Jim  and 
Sally  and  the  others — to  spend  more  than  he  could 
afford  and  pare  the  way  for  an  after-Christmas  pes- 
simism.   But  he  set  me  thinking. 

What  is  the  real  spirit  of  Christmas,  anyway? 
And  how  many  of  us  not  only  are  not  in  that  spirit 
today,  but  never  have  been  in  it?    Um-m-m! 

Well,  what  is  Christmas — what  is  the  occasion 
we  are  celebrating?  Why,  the  birthday  of  Jesus 
Christ,  of  course.  And  what — or  rather  who — then 
is  the  Spirit  of  Christmas?  Just  Jesus  Christ  Him- 
eelf.    Are  we  in  that  Spirit,  and  He  in  us? 

The  Spirit  of  Christmas,  then,  Is  more  than  mere 
conviviality— it's  joy;  not  excitement,  but  peace; 
not  worry,  and  extravagance  and  over-indulgence 
and  pessimism,  but  the  "rest  of  faith"  and  love  and 
good  will  and  optimism.  And  this  Spirit  of  Christ- 
mas Is  not  limited  to  a  day  or  a  season — He  lasts; 
"Jesus  Christ  the  same  yesterday,  and  today,  and 
forever." 
I '  'lave  you  taken  to  yourself  the  Spirit  of  Christ- 


times  of  high  taxes  and  enormous  expenditures  for 
living  generally,  it  may  seem  to  some  that  this  is  a 
heavy  outlay  of  money  that  cannot  well  be  afforded. 
And  yet,  the  returns  from  an  investment  of  this 
kind  are  dififerent  from,  and  altogether  greater  than, 
those  from  most  other  causes  to  which  the  taxpayers 
are  asked  to  contribute.  Indeed,  they  can  scarcely 
be  compared  with  those  derived  from  the  ordinary 
appropriations  made  for  carrying  on  the  business  of 
the  state. 

As  outlined  by  the  officials  of  the  State  College, 
the  causes  which  will  be  benefited  by  the  six  mil- 
lion dollar  appropriation  are  all  of  them  very  closely 
related  to  the  bettering  of  all  life  in  the  state  and 
country.  More  than  half  of  the  desired  amount  Is 
to  be  devoted  to  the  School  of  Agriculture,  the  experi- 
ment stations,  the  Institute  of  Animal  Nutrition, 
School  of  Engineering,  Liberal  Arts,  Natural  Science 
and  Mines.  Then  reasonable  estimates  are  made  for 
home  economics,  physical  education,  military  science, 
library,  the  coming  summer  session,  buildings,  and 
finally  for  the  purchase  of  improved  stock,  for  which 
170,000  Is  sought. 

Not  one  of  these  subjects  but  appeals  directly  to 
the  best  Interests  of  the  people.    The  money,  if  ap- 


From  many  sources  come  reports  of  lowering 
prices  for  bread  and  milk,  our  two  great  staple  food 
products.  Because  we  are  assured  that  this  decrease 
in  the  cost  of  living  is  not  being  purchased  at  the 
cost  of  comfort,  the  peace  and  the  happiness  of  the 
farmer  folk,  but  traceable  directly  to  diminishing 
prices  for  the  things  which  enter  Into  the  produc- 
tion of  milk  and  grain,  we  cannot  help  being  very 
thankful  that  people  everywhere,  little  and  big,  may 
now  have  their  extra  bowl  of  bread  and  milk  for 
supper  every  night. 


Not  everyone  Is  cut  out  to  be  a  breeder  of  pure- 
bred stock.  The  first  question  any  man  should  ask 
of  himself  when  he  contemplates  entering  this  busi- 
ness is,  "What  am  I  doing  this  for?  Love  or 
money?"  If  It  Is  love,  pure  and  simple,  all  right. 
Things  will  come  out  all  right.  But  if  money  is  the 
only  Incentive,  better  go  slow.  It  Is  dangerous,  from 
start  to  finish,  with  the  finish  not  very  far  in  the 
future. 


mas,  friend?     If  not.  take  Him  this  Christmas  and  proprlated  and  spent  wisely,  as  we  believe  It  will  be 

celebrate  your  new  birthday  with  His.    And  then  no  Bpent.  will  all  come  back,  and  more.  too.  in  better 

matter  how  rapidly  the  seasons  roll  around  they'll  men  and  better  farming;  and  because  better  farming 

never  catch  you  lacking  in  the  Spirit  of  Christmas.  Is  so  closely  linked  to  all  life,  nothing  Is  more  sure 

the  joy  unspeakable,  the  peace  that  passes  all  under-  than  that  the  commonwealth,  and  in  a  large  degree 

standing  ^^®  nation  Itself,  will  be  gainers  by  granting  the  re- 

I  wish  you  a  Merry  Christmas,  once  again,  good  quest  of  the  college, 
friends!                                         Edward  T.  Walker. 


Burning  corn  because  coal  cannot  be  had  does 
more  than  keep  the  homes  of  farmer  folks  warm.  It 
makes  somebody  hungry.  It  stunts  the  g^rowth  of 
little  folks.  It  works  to  the  harm  of  the  coming 
generation.  There  Is  coal  enough.  Speed  It  along, 
you  men  who  have  control  of  these  things,  and  help 
to  make  the  world  of  today  moro  comfortable  and 
the  men  of  tomorrow  healthier  and  more  competent 
to  deal  with  life's  problems. 


Making  These  Ends  Meet 

f  tJST  at  the  present  time  the  farmers  of  this  cx>un- 
J,  try  are  confronted  with  the  peculiar  situation  of 
having  a  superabundance  of  feed  and  a  scarcity  of 
stock  to  eat  It.    Talk  with  farmers  from  almost  any 


Congress  and  the  Farmers 

HAT  was  a  striking  statement  which  was  made 
by  Governor  Harding,  of  lo^a,  at  the  Governors' 
Conference  held  the  other  day  in  Harrlsburg.  to  the 
effect  that  "the  great  cities  of  the  nation  are  con- 
stantly only  forty-eight  hours  ahead  of  starvation, 


The  debt  of  the  United  States  has  increased  from 
$11.00  per  capita  In  1913.  to  $225.00  now.  But  If  we 
can  really  feel  that  the  world  has  been  made  the  bet- 
ter at  such  a  cost  as  this,  why  may  we  not  say.  like 
true  men  and  brave,  "It  is  all  right  God  knows 
why  the  war  had  to  be.  He  will  help  us  to  pay  the 
bills." 


section  of  the  country,  and  you  will  hear  them  say:     while  the  farmers  themselves  are  facing  bankruptcy 


The  farmer's  megaphone — a  good  farm  pap^r. 
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Ins  and  Outs  of  Small  Fruit  Culture 


DANIBL  PROW  ANT 


(Concluded  from  Dec.  Kt  Imuo) 

The  trees  will  require  comparatively 
little  attention  before  they  come  into 
Waring,  the  annual  pruning  to  proper- 
ly shape  the  head  and  remove  surplus 
wood  growth,  and  the  necessary  spray- 
ings to  keep  them   free   from    insect 
peets  being  all  that  is  required.     The 
berri€8  will  likely  require  considerable 
more  attention   than   the  trees.     One 
pruning  annually  is  all  that  is  required, 
and  this  should  be  done  in  early  fall,  at 
about  the  time  the  leaves  fall,  or  soon 
afterwards.    At  this  time  all  dead  or 
badly    damaged    canes    should   be    re- 
moved, and  the  remaining  ones  thinned 
to  not  more  than  seven  to  each  plant, 
leaving  only  the  largest  and  strongest. 
These  should  also  be  pruned  in  such  a 
way  as  to  leave  them  standing  stiff  and 
strong,  and  not  apt  to  be  broken  off  by 
winter   winds.     It    is   much   better  to 
have  the  canes  short  and  heavy  than 
long  and  slender,  and  more  fruit  will 
be  gathered  from  such  plants  each  sea- 
son.   If  any  canes  are  killed  during  the 
dormant  season  it  is,  of  course,  neces- 
sary   to    remove   them    the    following 
spring,  but  this  seldom  happens  if  the 
field  is  well  cared  for.    Much  pruning 
can  be  saved,  and  the  plants  will  grow 
stronger  and  produce  more  fruit  if  the 
grower  never  allows  the  canes  to  grow 
too  long.    The  best  method  of  avoiding 
this  is  to  go  through  the  field  several 
times  during  the  growing  season  and 
break  out  the  tip  of  the  cane  as  far 
down  as  it  is  tender  and  will  break 
clean.     This  prevents  the  canes  from 
growing  to  an  extreme  length,  makes 
them  branch  out  and  become  heavy  and 
strong,  and  gives  much  more  chance 
for  the  fruit  buds  the  following  season. 
The  life  of  berry  plants  will  depend 
largely  upon  how  well  the  grower  cares 
for  them.    After  a  few  years  the  stored- 
up    fertility   In   the   soil   will    becoifie 
pretty  well  exhausted,  and  if  the  grow- 
er wishes  it  to  continue  to  be  produc- 
tive it  will  be  necessary  to  add  addi- 
tional fertilizer  each  y^ar  in  the  form 
of  a  light  mulch  of  finely  pulverized 
nature,  eo  that  it  can  be  mixed  into 
the  soil  readily  by  means  of  cultivation. 
If  manure  for  this  purpose  cannot  be 
obtained  readily  some  commercial  fer- 
tiliser is  of  much  value,  but  we  recom- 
mend the  former  when  it  can  be  ob- 
tained, as  it  is  usually  cheaper  and  re- 
mains in  the  soil  longer.     In  but  few 
cases  are  the  berry  plants  attacked  by 
insect  or  fungous  pests,  but  when  such 
cases  occur  prompt  measures  must  be 
taken  to  stop  the  ravages  of  these  pests. 
For  rust,  mildew  blight  and  other  dis- 
eases of  like  nature,  spray  with  Bor- 
deaux   mixture   just   before  the   buds 
swell,  and  repeat  every  two  weeks  un- 
til the  fruit  shows  signs  of  ripening, 
after  which  no  more  should  be  used 
until  after  the   fruit   is   all   gathered. 
Foliage  worms  are  quite  common   on 
the  currant  and  gooseberry,  and  If  not 
gotten  rid  of  they  will  soon  strip  the 
plant  of  its  foliage  and  ruin  the  crop. 
For   these  use   arsenate  of  lead,   one 
pound  to  40  gallons  of  water  as  a  spray, 
applying  Just  after  the  foliage  appears, 
or  as  soon  as  the  worms  are  noticed. 
There  is  no  definite  date  for  the  second 
spraying,  ancHt  may  be  given  when- 
ever the  presence  of  worms  makes  it 
seceMsary,  except  that  it  is  not  to  be 


used  after  the  fruit  nears  maturity,  as 
it  is  somewhat  poisonous. 

Late    frosts    sometimes   work    great 
havoc  with  the  fruit  grower's  prospects 
for  a  season's  crop.    A  single  late  frost 
after  the  trees  and  plants  are  in  bloom 
can,  and  in  most  cases  does,  spoil  the 
entire  crop  for  that  season,  regardlesjs 
of  how  much  other  effort  the  grower 
has  put  forth.    A  simple  little  trick  we 
use  to  greatly  lessen  the  chances  of 
anything  like  this  happening  is  to  scat- 
ter some  fresh  manure  around  the  trees 
about  three  or  four  Inches  deep  while 
the  ground  is  frozen  up  solid  during 
the     winter     months.       The     manure 
should  be  spread   over  a  little  larger 
area  than  the  tops  cover,  and  must  not 
be  placed  against  the  tree,  for  if  it  is 
the  mice  are  apt  to  harbor  there  and 
girdle  the  tree  or  do  it  serious  injury. 
This   manure   keeps   the   frost   in   the 
ground  at  least  a  week  longer  than  it 
would  otherwise  remain,  and  the  fruit 
buds  do  not  get  started  in  time  to  be 
injured   by    the   late    frosts.       If  this 
method  does  not  appeal  to  the  grower 
for  the  reason  that  it  makes  his  crop 
a  few  days  later  in  ripening,  or  is  im- 
practical on  account  of  the  lack  of  ma- 
nure, he  can  resort  to  smudging  as  a 
protection  against  frost.     This  is  done 
by  making  a  number   of  fires  on  the 
windward  side  of  the  field,  and  putting 
on  these  fires  any  kind  of  waste  ma- 
terial that  is  slightly  damp  and  will 
produce  a  dense  smoke.       In  a  large 
field  it  will  likely  be  necessary  to  have 
a  number  of  fires  near  the  center  of  the 
field  also,  and  they  will  likely  need  at- 
tention several  times  during  the  night. 
The  smoke  from  these  fires  acts  much 
as  a  blanket  of  clouds,  retaining  the 


should  be  used  to  see  that  thcf  fruit  is 
not  over-ripe,  especially  if  it  is  to  bear 
shipment.     These  baskets  are  usually 
covered  with  pieces  of  mosquito  net- 
ting to  keep  out  the  insects,  as  these 
are  sometimes  quite  destructive  if  the 
fruit  is  too  ripe  and  the  retailer  has  to 
exhibit  his  goods  for  sale  in  an  open 
case  or  window.    Netting  of  the  same 
color  as  the  well  ripened  fruit  of  that 
particular    variety    should    always  .  be 
used    in    covering   these   baskets,   and 
aside  from  Its  practical  value  In  pr<K 
tecting  the  fruit  it  makes  it  show  up 
well,  and  anything  that  appeals  to  the 
eye  of  the  prospective  purchaser  In  this 
line  of  business  is  worth  attending  to. 
The  market  is  for  good  fruit,  and  In 
order  to  be  good  it  must  also  look  good. 
Like  everything  else,  fruit  growing 
requires  a  willingness  to  work,  prompt- 
ness In  delivering  orders  and  strict  at- 
tention to  business  to  be  a  success.    A 
fruit  grower  should  make  it  an  import- 
ant point  never  to  promise  to  deliver 
an  order  of  goods  on  a  certain  date  un- 
less he  is  reasonably  certain  that  the 
agreement  will  be  kept,  whether  the  de- 
livery is  to  be  but  a  few  bushels  or  a 
carload.       Under     certain     conditions 
plucked  frtiit  is  readily  perishable,  and 
the  retailer,  if  he  handles  the  grower's 
products  In  any  large  amounts,  must 
have  correct  knowledge  at  least  a  few 
days  in  advance,  so  that  he  can  advise 
his  patrons  of  its  expected  arrival,  as 
if  a  ready  market  is  not  at  hand  some 
loss  may  result  to  the  retailer  and  he 
will  be  apt  to  be  reluctant  to  buy  again 
of  an  unreliable  party.  Ohio. 


Grow  Your  Own  Trees  and  Bushes 

•     CKAaLBB  OLJVC. 

If  you  have  some  trees  and  bushes 


on  your  farm,  you  need  not  buy  a  lot  of 
warUTThe";ora"nd  p7e7;;«ngT».  Uxpen«l«  .tock  to  increase  the  size  of 


and  the  other  cloee  to  the  top.  We 
select  wood  that  has  a  fresh,  green  hue, 
and  that  will  start  to  show  Its  life  with 
the  first  coming  of  spring.  We  like  to 
make  cuttings  on  damp,  misty  days, 
partly  because  It  Is  then  easier  to  dis- 
cern the  hue  of  the  wood,  and  partly 
because  we  find  a  pleasure  In  being  out 
among  the  trees  on  such  days. 

Having  gathered  a  sufficient  number 
of  cuttings,  we  bundle  them  together 
in  bunches  of  25  or  30,  the  tops  all  one 
way,  and  tie  them  firmly  with  twine, 
llien  we  bury  the  bundles,  bottom  ends 
up,  In  moist  sand  In  a  cool  room  in  the 
cellar.     Sand-mixed   soil  can   also  be 
used,  but  It  should  not  be  wet  and 
sticky.    The  cuttings  are  covered  about 
three  inches  deep  with   sand  or  soil, 
and  soon  they   begin  to  produce  fine 
roots  on  their  lower  ends.    Sometimes 
we  use  Cottonwood  and  willow  cuttings 
about  half  an  inch  thick,  and  In  the 
spring  simply  force  them  down  In  the 
soil  where  they  are  to  stay.    They  grow 
easily  without  transplanting  If  the  sea- 
son  Is  not  too  dry. 

Fruit  trees  and  other  plants,  how- 
ever, we  always  transplant.      We  set 
out  the  cuttings  as  early  In  spring  as 
can  be  done  without  danger  of  freezing. 
The  land  is  prepared  as  for  corn,  and 
should  be  damp,  but  not  too  soft  and 
wet.     The  cuttings  are  set  out,  about 
five  Inches  apart.  In  trenches  half  a 
foot   deep.     Of   course,   the  tops   are 
above  ground,  and  the  soil  Is  packed 
down     firmly.       The     land     Is     then 
cultivated  as  for  garden  plants.  Leaves 
will  appear  on  the  cuttings  In  a  short 
time,  and  then  tiny  shoots  grow  out. 
When  the  next  spring  comes,  the  cutp 
tings   are    fine  little   trees,    ready   to 
transplant.     6e8t  results  are  obtained 
when    the    transplanting    is    done    on 
cloudy,  damp  days.  Minnesota. 


jury  by  frost. 

Finding  a  market  for  his  products  at 
profitable  prices  need  not  worry  the 
fruit  grower  at  this  time,  as  never  be- 
fore was  there  such  an  enormous  de- 
mand for  small  fruit  at  high  prices.    In 
any  section  of  the  country  where  fruit 
can  be  grown  and  fruit  growing  is  not 
carried  on  exclusively,  most  of  the  fruit 
may  be  sold  without  the  owner  leaving 
the   farm.     In   our  own  case  we  are 
obliged    to   turn   away   many   patrons 
each  season,  and  the  crop  is  often  en- 
tirely engaged  long  before  It  is  ready 
for  sale.    Whenever  it  is  possible  to  do 
this   (and  in  most  cases,  except  where 
there   are   many    persons    engaged    in 
fruit  growing  in  the  same  locality,  it  is 
possible)  there  is  a  decided  advantage, 
as  the  purchasers  usually  bring  their 
own  containers,  which  greatly  lessens 
the  selling  expense,  and  the  grower  is 
also  not  required  to  deliver  the  product. 
We  usually   sell   a  few   cents  cheaper 
this  way  than  when  compelled  to  de- 
liver the  fruit  to  market.     Whenever 
conditions  make  it  necessary  to  sell  in 
the  markets,  whether  local  or  distant, 
every  effort  should  be  made  by  the  sell- 
er to  see  that  the  fruit  is  placed  on  the 
market  properly  and  in  excellent  condi- 
tion.   All  berries  are  best  marketed  in 
one   bushel    crates,   which    contain    32 


your  grove  or  orchard.    You  can  grow 
your  own  from  cuttings  taken  right  on 
the  farm.    Should  you  not  have  just  the 
trees  or  bushes  you  wish  to  grow,  per- 
haps your  neighbor  has  them,  and  he 
may  allow  you  to  take  a  few  cuttings. 
He  can  have  no  objections,  as  you  will 
do  his  trees  no  harm.      We  have  not 
found  any  nursery  stock  better  than 
that  grown  from  cuttings  taken  in  our 
immediate  neighborhood.    These  usual- 
ly grow,  but  many  of  those  we  have 
purchased  at  high  prices  from  distant 
places  have  not  grown  at  all. 

Grapes,    gooseberries,   currants,   wil- 
lows,    privet,     poplars,     cottonwoods, 
snowballs   and   many   other  trees   and 
shrubs  can  easily  be  propagated  on  any 
farm,    and     no     special     horticultural 
knowledge    is    necessary.       The    first 
grove  on  our  farm  consisted  of  cotton- 
woods,    ail   grown    from    cuttings   fur- 
nished   by    wild    trees    growing    at    a 
neighboring  lake.     We  made  the  cut- 
tings in  the  fall,  simply  setting  them 
out  on  the  prepared  land  in  the  spring, 
and  most  of  them  "caught."    They  were 
never    transplanted,    but    immediately 
set  out  where  they  were  intended  to 
remain.     All  cuttings  can  be  taken  as 
late  as  in  December. 

Having  decided  to  multiply  some  of 
our  trees  and  shrubs,  we  sharpen  our 


quart  boxes,  which  protect  the  fruit  and    knife  and  go  out  hunting  for  new  wood 


Will  Show  Seed  that  Grsw  the 
Best  Spuds 

Use  of  the  proper  kind  of  seed  meant 
the  difference  between  profit  and  loss 
for  many  New  Jersey  white  potato 
growers  duripg  the  past  summer  and 
the  methods  of  selection  and  wisdom  of 
using  such  seed  will  be  made  an  educa- 
tional feature  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
show  during  Farm  Week,  at  Trenton, 
January  10  to  15.  T'  e  show  will  be 
held  in  the  Second  Regiment  Armory 
in  connection  with  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
other  state  farm  organizations. 

Most  of  the  farmers'  co-operative  as- 
sociations are  now  buying  only  certi- 
fied potato  seed  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  believes  that  the 
value  of  this  practice  should  be  demon- 
strated   for    evefy    individual    farmer. 
The  certified  seed  exhibit  will  be  staged 
in   co-operation  with  the  New  Jersey 
Potato   Growers'   Association   and  will 
show  the  pure-bred,  disease-free  types 
of  Green   Mountain,  Giant  and  Cobler 
varieties.      New    Jersey    farmers    who 
have  been  converted  to  the  use  of  the 
certified  seed,  which  is  grown  under  a 
system  of  careful  state  inspection,  are 
said  to  be  enthusiastic  over  the  results 
obtained  in  bigger  crops  of  higher  mar- 
ket values. 


bring  it  to  the  consumer's  table  In  a 
way  that  will  be  appreciated. 

Tree  fruits,  such  as  peaches,  cherries, 
plums  and  apricots,  are  marketed  in 
one-half  and  one  bushel  baskets.    Care 


growth.  We  soon  discover  some  healthy 
looking  branches,  and  snip  off  our  cut- 
tings, making  them  about  seven  inches 
long,  each  one  having  at  least  two  buds, 
one  near  the  middle  of  the  cuttings. 


Christmas,  In  the  country,  of  all 
places,  should  be  a  community  holiday. 
It's  too  big  a  thing  to  be  kept  all  within 
your  family. 
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ODPTTi^t  1920.  by  The  Goodrear  Tire  *  Rubb«r  O*. 


"The  big  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  on  our  two  motor  trucks  are  helping  us  to  reduce  the  high  cost 
of  farming.  These  pneumatics  travel  anywhere  in  the  fields  and,  during  threshing,  enabled  us 
to  dispense  with  eight  teams  and  eight  drivers.  We  had  had  to  pay  the  drivers  of  these  teams 
':  t^to  $8  a  day,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  teams  and  the  outfits.  Also  we  have  sold  pasture 
and  bought  farm  land  in  place  of  it.  There  are  many  other  savings-^of  labor,  time  and 
money.  Due  to  the  quickness  of  the  big  Goodyear  Cord  Tires,  we  now  can  make  more  hay 
while  the  sun  shines."--M.    W.  Bever,  Farmer,  Colby,  Kansas,  Rural  Route  No.  1 
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IT  is  everywhere  observable,  as  above,  that  the 
traction,  cushioning  and  activity  of  Good- 
year Cord  Tires  on  motor  trucks,  effect  large 
savings  for  farmers. 

This  traction  overcomes  handicaps  of  soft, 
slippery  going,  of  weather  and  of  grade  which 
formerly  caused  hauling  delay  and  added 
expense  in  all  kinds  of  farming. 

Thiscushioningsafeguardsloadsliableto  injury, 
shrinkage  or  waste  when  unduly  jarred,  and 
thus  enables  the  sale  of  full  quantity  and 
quality  at  best  prices. 


This  activity  permits  entirely  economical  haul- 
ing to  and  from  motorized  machinery,  and  by 
bringing  more  selling  points  within  hauling 
range,  often  reduces  marketing  costs. 

All  these  virtues  of  the  big  pneumatics  are 
made  most  practical  by  Goodyear  Cord  con- 
struction which  sinews  them  with  unusual 
strength  and  endurance. 

Farmers'  reports  on  motorization  and  pneu- 
matics will  be  mailed  to  anyone  interested,  by 
The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company, 
Akron,  Ohio,  or  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 


December  16,  1920 


Law  for  the  Farmer 


LESLIE  CHILDS 


II.      ON  CONTRACTINO  TO  BUY  LAND. 

Years  ago,  when  a  good  farm  could 
be  bought  for  a  few  dollars  an  acre,  and 
in  many  cases  could  be  had  for  the 
price  of  filing  an  entry  in  a  government 
land  office,  the  question  of  title  was  not 
of  great  importance.  But  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  with  land  selling  at  from  $50 
to  $500  an  acre,  the  title  question  be- 
comes one  deserving  of  careful  atten- 
tion. 

So  the  prudent  man,  when^  he  buys 
land  today,  Insists  that  the^  land  be 
deeded  to  him  free  from  any  serious  de- 
fects in  title.  And,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  no  question  about  soundness  of 
the  title,  it  is  usually  stipulated  that 
the  seller  shall  furnish  an  abstract  of 
title  down  to  date.  This  abstract  then 
is  examined  by  the  buyer,  or  someone 
in  his  employ,  and  if  it  shows  a  sound 
and  acceptable  title,  the  buyer  feels 
justified  in  closing  the  deal. 

However,  this  care  of  the  average 
person,  in  the  matter  of  demanding  an 
abstract  of  title,  does  not  always  ex- 
tend to  the  signing  of  a  contract  in 
which  he  agrees  to  buy  land.  And,  as 
most  real  estate  deals  are  initiated  by 
the  signing  of  a  preliminary  contract, 
the  real  danger  of  misunderstanding 
starts  at  this  point,  which  should  be 
carefully  guarded. 

Contracts  of  this  kind  are  usually  in 
skeleton  form;  possibly  drawn  with  a 
lead  pencil  and  signed.  They  are  gen- 
erally entered  into  after  the  buyer  has 
inspected  the  land,  agreed  upon  the 
price,  terms,  and  the  time  that  he  is  to 
have  possession  of  ihe  same.  Then  fol- 
lows a  stipulation  relative  to  the  title. 
This  frequently  recites  that  payment  is 
to  be  made  when  the  seller  furnishes  a 
warranty  deed,  and  brings  his  abstract 
down  to  date;  providing  such  abstract 
shows  a  "good,"  "merchantable,"  or 
"marketable"  title. 

Upon  signing  of  such  a  contract,  in 
which  the  prospective  buyer  agrees  to 
close  the  deal,  providing  the  seller's  ab- 
stract shows  a  "good,"  "merchantable," 
or  "marketable"  title,  he  (the  buyer) 
has  given  up  his  right  to  be  the  sole 
Judge  of  whether  the  title  shown  is 
sound  or  not.  This  is  so  because  the 
question  of  whether  an  abstract  shows 
a  "good."  "merchantable,"  or  "market- 
able" title  is  one  of  fact  over  which 
men  of  sound  judgment  may  honestly 
disagree. 

It  then  follows  that  if  the  abstract 
furnished  by  the  seller  does  not  show 
a  perfect  title  (and  few  abstracts  do 
show  such  a  title)  the  buyer  may  have 


honest  doubts  as  to  whether  the  ab- 
stract shows  either  a  "good,"  "market- 
able," or  "merchantable"  title.  The 
seller,  on  his  part,  may  honestly  believe 
that  the  abstract  shows  a  sound  title. 
Here,  then,  are  all  the  ingredients  of  a 
bitter  lawsuit. 

The  seller  stands  his  ground,  tenders 
a  warranty  deed,  and  insists  that  the 
buyer  close  the  deal.  The  buyer  .re- 
fuses and  the  whole  dispute  is  taken 
into  court  where  the  question  Is  eventu- 
ally decided  one  way  or  another  by  dis- 
interested parties.  Which  procedure 
means  a  loss  in  time  and  money  to  all 
concerned,  and  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  could  have  been  avoided  had  the 
buyer  exercised  prudence  In  signing  the 
contract  of  sale,  in  which  the  kind  of  a 
title  to  be  shown  was  stipulated. 

If,  for  example,  the  buyer  instead  of 
signing  a  contract  agreeing  to  buy  the 
land  providing  the  abstract  showed  a 
"good,"  "merchantable,"  or  "marketa- 
ble" title,  had  insisted  that  the  stipula- 
tion be  that  he  would  take  the  land  pro- 
vlding  the  abstract  of  title  showed  a 
title  satisfactory  to  himt  There  could 
arise  then,  no  after  question  of  fact, 
relative  to  the  kind  of  title  that  the  ab- 
stract was  bound  to  show.  He,  the  buy- 
er, by  this  method  retains  the  right  to  -^heir  trade  brands 
be  the  sole  judge  of  whether  or  not  the 
title  is  sound.  And  so  long  as  his  ob- 
jection is  made  in  good  faith  he  can- 
not be  compelled  to  complete  the  con- 
tract. 

So  then.  If  after  the  abstract  is  sub- 
mitted, it  fails  to  show  a  title  satisfac- 
tory to  the  buyer,  he  may  decline  to 
complete  the  contract  until  the  seller 
has  cleared  up  any  minor  defects  in 
the  title  that  the  buyer  thinks  should 
be  cleared.  While,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  illustrated  above,  if  the  buyer  agrees 
to  take  the  land  providing  the  abstract 
shows  a  "good,"  "merchantable,"  or 
"marketable"  title,  he  has  cut  himself 
off  from  afterwards  being  the  sole 
judge  of  the  title  he  is  to  accept. 

This  point  in  buying  land  is  one  that 
is  frequently  overlooked  by  well  In- 
formed men.  And  it  is  believed  that 
there  are  more  court  cases  every  year 
over  contracts  of  this  kind  than  there 
are  over  actual  defects  In  titles.  It  is 
a  good  point  to  bear  In  mind  when  buy- 
ing a  farm;  and  unless  the  buyer  has 
definite  knowledge  of  the  title  to  the 
land  he  is  contracting  for,  he  will  be 
but  protecting  his  interests  in  insist- 
ing that  the  contract  binding  him  to 
buy.  stipulate  that  the  abstract  show  a 
title  satisfactory  to  him.        Indiana. 


the  adoption  of  grading  standards  es- 
tablished by  law,  as  a  step  toward  the 
stabilizing  of  the  agricultural  Industry, 
with  resultant  benefits  to  the  entire 
country. 

New  Jersey  farmers,  during  the  pres- 
ent season,  are  finding  their  products  In 
keener  competition  than  ever  before 
with  graded  fruits  and  vegetables  from 
other  states.  Sweet  potatoes  from  the 
South,  whose  farmers  are  planning  to 
turn  from  cotton  to  yams,  are  pushing 
the  finer  quality  Jersey  "sweets"  in 
many  markets  chiefly  because  they  are 
put  up  In  graded  sizes  and  the  dealer 
and  retail  customer  each  knows  what 
he  gets  when  he  orders  a  certain  grade. 

Graded  western  apples,  of  decidedly 
inferior  taste,  are  selling  In  New  Jersey 
fruit  growing  sections  as  well  as  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  tnarkets,  largely 
because  they  are  marketed  only  in 
graded  packages  which  appeal  to  the 
dealer.  By  establishing  egg  grades  by 
law,  Canada  has  taken  away  practically 
the  entire  egg  exporting  trade  of^the 
United  States  In  recent  months,  because 
European  dealers  prefer  graded  stock. 

Milk  grades  already  are  advocated 
by  many  public  health  departments  and 
the  proposed  graded  list  would  Include 
most  of  the  fruit  and  vegetables. 

Jersey  peach  growers  are  leaders  In 
the  movement  for  market  grades.  Most 
of  the  co-operative  marketing  associa- 
tions and  numerous  large  growers  are 
packing  only  graded  peaches  and  there- 
by   building    up    a   reputation    behind 


forced  to  eat  It,  as  determined  by  the 
work  of  the  Mississippi  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  The  bean  is  to  a 
slight  extent  used  as  food  by  Mexicans 
and  others,  but  the  flavor  Is  very 
strong  and  In  some  cases  serious  dlges< 
tlve  disturbances  have  been  reported. 
The  seeds  contain  much  urease,  a  sub- 
stance used  In  medicine,  but  a  few  tons 
of  jack  beans  supply  the  world's  Annual 
demand  for  this  substance. 


The  average  small  woodlot  should  be 
a  source  of  home  supplies  rather  than' 
a  source  of  saleable  material.  There  la 
always  a  need  for  fence  posts,  fuel 
wood  and  some  lumber. 


A  little  hint  dropped  now  and  then 
as  to  the  desirability  of  a  water  system 
in  the  farm  home,  like  the  little  seed, 
will  grow  and  produce  fruit. 


A  proposed  law  would  not  compel 
any  farmer  to  grade  his  products,  but 
if  he  sought  the  advantages  of  using 
the  grade  names  the  act  would  enforce 
the  guarantee  of  quality  and  type  that 
the  grade  name  would  convey  to  the 
public. 


Care  of  Garden  Tools 
Wheelbarrows,  hoes,  rakes,  shovels, 
picks,  r  ultlvators.  trowels,  weeders, 
spading  forks,  etc.,  are  carelessly 
thrown  aside  after  their  summer's  ser- 
vice. Next  spring  they  are  found  the 
worse  for  rust;  sometimes  entirely 
ruined.  Paint  applied  to  the  metal  as 
well  as  the  wooden  parts  before  put- 
ting them  in  winter  storage  would  pro- 
tect them  from  rust.  In  the  spring 
after  a  few  days  of  use,  the  paint  will 
have  worn  off  the  working  parts,  leav- 


ing the  metal  bright  and  clean.  Tools 
will  last  much  longer  if  given  this 
treatment. 


Markets  Demand  Graded  Products 

Grading  of  all  farm  products  before 
they  are  marketed  is  rapidly  looming 
up,  according  to  some  New  Jersey  farri- 
ers, as  a  necessary  move  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  grower  and  the  consumer 
against  the  wiles  of  the  profiteer  and 
other  economic  Ills.  State  and  federal 
marketing  bureaus  are  also  advocating 


What  About  the  Jack  Bean? 

You  have  read  of  It  before.  It  may 
be  some  such  appeal  as  this  has  come 
to  you:  "Mr.  Farmer,  $8.00  Invested  In 
American  Coffee  Beans  and  planted  on 
one  acre  will  bring  you  in  four  months, 
$400."  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
now  takes  a  hand  in  the  matter,  as  will 
be  seen  from  some  extracts  we  make 
from  a  recent  circular  issued  at  Wash- 
ington. 

The  American  coffee  bean  is  our  old 
friend  the  jack  bean,  says  the  Depart- 
ment.   Ever  so  often  it  is  exploited  as 
a  wonderful  new  crop.    Long  ago  it  was 
advertised     as     "Pearson     bean"     and 
"Wonder  bean."     In  1913  one  advertis- 
er called  it  Wataka,  or  Giant  Pod  Stock 
bean,    claiming    It    would   'yield     400 
bushels  per  acre.     Last  spring  it  came 
out  as  the  South  American  coffee  bean, 
with    the    Information    that    It    would 
yield  300  to  600  bushels  per  acre.    This 
fall  It  appears  as  the  American  Coffee 
bean,  and  the  seed  Is  offered  at  $25  a 
bushel.    The  extravagance  of  this  price 
is  offset  by  the  promise  that  each  acre 
of  the  bean  will  yield  in  four  months' 
time  a  crop  worth  $400. 

The  jack  bean  Is  at  most  a  crop  of 
very  small  value.  It  will  yield  a  fairly 
large  crop  of  green  herbage,  hut  this  Is 
so  extremely  bitter  that  It  Is  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  animals  to  eat  it,  either 
green  or  as  hay.  Possil)ly  it  may  be 
better  as  silage.  The  seed  crop  varies 
from  20  to  35  bushels  per  acre.  The 
beans  are  not  relished  by  animals,  and 
cattle  do  not  make  much  gain  when 


They  Have 
Tested  It 


"I  feel  that  I  am  not  adequately  quali- 
fied to  teach  the  lesson  until   I  have 
studied  It  in  the  Times.    It  contains  the 
best  and  ablest  helps  that  I  can  find." 
A  West  Virginia  Pastor. 

"I  use  constantly  your  reading  sug- 
gestion on  the  lesson,  and  feel  that  I 
cannot  get  along  without  them;  in  fact, 
I  do  not  see  how  I  could  be  a  Sunday- 
school  superintendent  at  all  without 
the  co-operation  of  the  Sunday  School 
Times." 

A  Tennessee  Superintendent. 

"I  have  been  able  to  get  a  number  ot 
our  people  to  take  The  Sunday  School 
Times  and  it  is  a  blessed  experience  to 
watch  them  grow  in  grace  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
Your  allegiance  to  the  gospel  funda- 
ments^s  Is  assuredly  refreshing  and 
strengthening  In  the  atmosphere  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty  that  is  so  preva- 
lent." A  Wisconsin  Pastor. 

"I  am  a  teacher  of  the  Bible  Class  in 
a  little  country  church.  Seven  of  the 
members  of  my  class  have  subscribed 
for  The  Sunday  School  Times  and  I 
look  forward  with  rare  pleasure  to  our 
weekly  talks  on  the  lesson  because  I 
feel  that  your  paper  will  be  an  Insplrsu 
tion  to  them,  as  It  has  been  to  me  In 
getting  at  the  heart  of  each  lesson." 
A  Virginia  S.  S.  Teacher. 

Wai  You 

Test  It— Right  Now  ? 

Not  only  for  yourself — do  that,  anyway 
— but  why  not  send  It  to  a  few  friends? 
Why  not  speak  at  once  to  some  of  your 
fellow  workers  In  the  Sunday  school, 
and  let  them  know  that  they,  too,  can 
have 

for  10  weeks  for  25  cents — our  "Get 
Acquainted"  offer  which  thousands 
have    accepted  ? 

And  this  means  receiving  every  week 
for  10  weeks  the  best  work  of  a  dozen 
trained  specialists  on  the  study  and 
teaching  of  the  International  Improved 
Uniform  Lessons,  with  a  wealth  of 
other  artkles  of  absolutely  vital  con- 
cern to  the  Christian  of  today.  This 
coupon  Is  for  your  convenience. 

Oar  "Cd-Acqualntcd"  oflei— 10  we«lu  Im-  2S  ceatt 

THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TIMES  CO., 

1031  Walnut  St,  Philadelphia       3» 

For  the  2r»  rents  enclosed   please  tend  The 
Hunday  Scbool  TlmM  for  10  weeks  to 
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The  Editor's  Farm  Budget 


Address. 


Our  folks  made  a  bee  the  other  night. 
We  all  "got  out  paper,  pen  and  ink" 
and  did  up  some  letter  writing  that  had 
been  waiting  for  a  long  time.  Wish 
somebody  would  do  that  by  our  folks. 
Been  a  long  time  since  we  wrote  some 
letters  to  folks  across  the  country.  I 
know  it  is  a  busy  world,  but  think  how 
much  happier  we  would  all  be  If  we 
kept  our  correspondence  up  more  close- 
ly. What  do  ybu  say  to  turning  over  a 
new  leaf?    I'll  do  It  If  you  will. 

This  world  Is  a  pretty  good  place  to 
live  in,  but  I  can  see  plainly  enough 
that  if  neighbor  John  thinks  so  I  shall 
have  to  take  back  that  buck-saw  I  bor- 
rowed a  good  while  ago.  When  I  met 
him  the  other  day,  I  could  see  that 
something  was  on  his  mind.  I  wouldn't, 
a  bit  wonder  If  It  were  that  saw.  Any- 
how, I'm  going  to  take  It  down  this 
afternoon. 

Because  eggs  are  high  In  price,  many 
are  inclined  to  greatly  increase  their 
fiocks.  Let's  be  careful  about  it.  One 
more  hen  on  every  farm  In  this  coun- 
try would  mean  more  than  6,000,000 
additional  hens.  The  more  hens,  the 
more  eggs.  The  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand will  permit  some  Increase  in  the 
number  of  hens,  but  It  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  not  to  begin  a  stampede  for 
more  poultry. 

The  litter  from  the  bam  floor  makes 
nice  picking  for  the  hens.  They  will 
pick  up  grass  seed  and  many  weed 
seeds  and  these  are  very  delicate  mor- 
sels to  the  flock.  Saves  cost  for  other 
feed.  too. 

Ventilation  for  poultry  is  all  right, 
but  tree  tops  do  not  provide  the  best 
route  to  It. 

Two  good  hens  are  worth  more  than 
a  dozen  poor  ones.  Why  feed  the  e^- 
tra  ten?     You  tell  me. 

My  best  Judgment  is  that  a  farmer  had 
better  pay  ten  dollars  for  a  good 
rooster  than  forty  dollars  for  a  poor 
one.  When  we  buy  let's  be  pretty  siire 
we  are  getting  the  worth  of  our  money. 
The  pedigree  of  the  hen  counts  big, 
but  that  of  the  man  we  buy  of  is  worth 
ten  times  the  most. 

It  does  not  take  much  real  wool  to 
hold  a  lot  of  shoddy  together.  That  is 
why  so  little  wool  Is  being  called  for 
now.  But  aren't  we  most  ready  to  call 
a  halt  on  the  shoddy  business?  Who 
really  enjoys  paying  big  prices  for  a 
suit  of  ground-up  old  pants  and  things 
worked  over  Into  a  new  one?  I  am  not 
smart  enough  to  tell  a  piece  of  shoddy 
from  one  of  all  wool,  until  I  have  worn 
It  a  little  while,  then  I  know,  all  right. 
What  I  want,  and  I  guess  I  am  like  a 
good  ..many  other  folks  in  this,  Is  a 
ticket  hung  on  every  suit  of  old  rags 
made  over,  saying,  "This  Is  a  fraud." 
Then  I  shall  know  whether  to  Invest  or 
not.  Incidentally,  I  shall  have  a  better 
price  for  my  wool  pretty  soon.  So  will 
the  rest  of  us. 

We  had  a  sheep  get  down  one  day 
in  winter,  with  her  back  down  a  little 
hill.  She  had  been  out  in  a  cold 
storm  and  her  fleece  was  soaking  full 
of  water.  If  we  had  not  found  her  Just 
as  we  did,  we  would  have  lost  our  fine 
olfl  ewe.  Since  then  we  have  tried  to 
keep  our  sheep  In  out  of  smh  storms. 

Why  should  anybody  think  that  hogs 
are  just  as  happy,  and  that  they  will. 


therefore,  do  as  well  with  a  bed  of 
nasty,  wet  straw?  They  are  creatures 
with  feelings  like  the  rest  of  us.  To 
be  comfortable  they  must  have  a  dry 
nest,  and  that  means  more  pork  and 
more  money  for  the  master. 

Snow  melted  makes  water  all  right. 
But  the  best  place  to  warm  it  is  not  a 
sheep's  stomach.  Better  see  that  the 
trough  is  filled  with  good  water  regu- 
larly. 


Raising  Guineas 

MRS.    JOSEPHINE   UMOSELLE. 

How  many  farm  womefli  have  ever 
tried  raising  guineas?  I  find  that  It  is 
a  profitable  addition  to  the  farm  poul- 
try. I  always  keep  a  fiock  of  about  two 
dozen  guineas,  consisting  of  about  20 
hens  and  4  males,  and  each  season  I 
raise  100  to  150  young.  I  never  keep  a 
guinea  hen  after  the  third  year,  for 
she  lays  best  while  young.  The  guinea 
eggs  are  put  under  my  largest  Rock 
hens,  for  I  am  more  successful  with 
chicken  mothers  for  the  broods  than 
with  the  guinea  mothers. 

It  takes  28  days  for  the  eggs  to 
hatch,  and  the  wee  birds  must  be  veiT^ 
carefully  tended  during  the  first  ten 
days.  Dampness  and  chill  are  fatal, 
and  they  are  so  tiny  that  they  can  slip 
through  the  meshes  of  the  ordinary 
chicken  wire.  I  utilize  the  old  screen- 
ing taken  from  doors  and  windows  for 
their  coops,  and  let  them  oi.t  during 
the  middle  of  the  day  only,  with  the 
mother  hen  confined,  until  they  are 
two  weeks  old.  Feed  them  as  you 
would  little  chickens,  starting  them  on 
pin-head  oatmeal,  and  gradually 
changing  to  a  commercial  chick  feed  or 
any  cracked  grain  mixtuie. 

The  next  critical  time  In  their  lives 
is  when  they  are  changing  the  earlier 
feathers  of  a  brownish  hue  to  the  Qua- 
ker gray  of  the  adult  bird.  Feed  them 
during  this  period;  at  other  times  they 
will  seek  their  own  living  on  range, 
where  they  destroy  innumerable  bugs 
and  insects  in  the  fields  and  gardens, 
and  they  do  not  scratch  as  a  chicken 
does. 

Some  people  dislike  their  strident 
cries,  but  they  utter  these  only  when 
frightened,  or  when  d.riving  away 
marauders,  such  as  hawks,  crows,  stray 
cats  or  dogs.  The  usual  call  of  the  hen 
is  the  contented  "Buckwheat,  buck- 
wheat," a  call  that  blends  in  with  all 
the  other  barnyard  sounds. 

In  cold  weather  I  allow  the  guineas 
to  roost  Inside  the  chicken  houses,  but 
on  the  first  warm  days  they  usually 
will  begin  staying  outside  on  their  own 
accord,  perching  aloft  In  trees  or  on 
roofs  from  which  vantage  point  they 
are  ever  ready  to  alarm  the  sleeping 
family  if  anything  or  anybody  skulks 
about  the  barnyard.  They  are  a  good 
burglar  alarm,  easily  Installed  and  nev- 
er getting  out  of  order. 

As  to  the  profit  In  raising  them,  each 
hen  will  lay  85  to  100  eggs  a  season, 
beginning  in  April  or  early  In  May. 
These  eggs  are  just  as  good  to  use  for 
your  own  household  as  the  chicken  egg, 
and  this  will  leave  all  the  hen  eggs  to 
go  in  the  market- basket.  As  the  egg 
is  slightly  smaller  than  the  hen  egg.  I 
usually  use  In  the  proportion  of  three 
for    two    In    the    cooking    recipes,    al- 


though I  do  have  good  success  In  using 
them  In  Just  the  same  proportion  as  the 
hen  egg.  The  guinea  is  fed  more 
cheaply  than  the  hen,  so  that  Its  egg 
Is  a  cheaper  substitute  for  the  egg  of 
the  hen,  and  not  a  bit  less  nourishing. 
The  young  stock  find  a  ready  sale,  es- 
pecially in  a  city.  I  sell  them  direct 
to  an  Atlantic  City  hotel,  only  30  miles 
away,  at  prices  that  have  ranged 
through  the  years  from  |1  to  |2  per 
pair.  I  would  suggest  you  write  to 
the  steward  of  any  well-known  hotel 
in  the  niearest  city  rather  than  try  to 
sell  them  to  the  local  dealer,  because 
the  local  dealer  must  make  his  profit, 
and  you  may  as  well  pocket  this  your- 
self. 

The  hens  will  begin,  at  first,  to  lay 
in  the  same  nests  with  the  chickens, 
but  as  soon  as  the  grass  grows  they 
list  to  the  call  of  the  wild  and  steal 
their  nests  out  in  the  fields.  But  as 
the  males  always  stand  on  guard  while 
the  bens  lay,  the  locality  of  the  nests 
Is  not  hard  to  find.  Then  the  hens  give 
a  peculiar  cackle  when  they  have  laid, 
one  that  l»  iiever  given  at  any  other 
time,  and  once  heard  will  always  be 
recognized.  The  whole  flock  will  usu- 
ally lay  in  one  or  two  nests,  but  do  not 
remove  the  eggs  every  day,  or  they 
will  change  the  nest.  I  always  allow 
at  least  a  half  dozen  to  accumulate  be- 
fore I  gather  them.  New  Jersey. 


ceptlng  that  a  pure-bred  flock  Is  ab6*< 
lutely  necessary. 

Where  one  Is  located  In  a  communitf 
supporting  a  hatchery  it  can  sometimep 
be  arranged  for  the  hatchery  to  supply 
the  original  flock  of  fowls,  this,  of 
course,  with  the  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  acceptor  that  all  eggs  be  sold  t* 
the  hatchery  and  that  only  the  bread 
supplied  be  kept  on  the  farm  and  everjr 
effort  made  to  insure  the  pure  blood  of 
the  stock.  Pennsylvania. 


A  Worth  While  Poultry  Pointer 

Tests  conducted  at  the  Ohio  Elxperl- 
ment  Station  show  that  the  amount  of 
meat  scrap  fed  In  rations  to  laying  hens 
does  not  materially  influence  thm 
hatchability  of  eggs. 

In  separate  rations  which  conatlnei 
approximately  two,  13  and  24  per  cent, 
of  meat  scrap,  the  hatchability  of  eggs 
averaged  almost  70  per  cent. 

Even  in  the  rations  which  contalm 
much  more  meat  scrap  than  was  neces* 
sary  to  produce  the  maximum  number 
of  eggs,  the  hatchability  was  higher  os  ^ 
the  average  than  from  hens  recelvins 
minimum  amount  of  meat  scrap. 

Some  poultrymen  have  held  that  the 
eggs  from  hens  fed  heavily  on  m^at 
scrap  would  be  Inferior  for  batching. 


A  Better  Market  for  the 
Farmer's  Eggs 

(Concluded  from  page  358) 

presents  Itself,  write  to  some  o*  the 
large  incubator  companies  for  a  list  of 
commercial  hatcheries  using  their  ma- 
chines, and  then  write  the  hatcheries 
given.  Do  not  let  distance  discourage 
you,  as  the  writer  knows  of  a  hatchery 
in  Maine  that  has  purchased  eggs  from 
breeders   in    Pennsylvania. 

Those  entering  this  fleld  should  not 
expect  too  great  a  price  for  their  eggs. 
Hatcheries  do  not  buy  settings  of  eggs 
at  five  and  tei^  dollars  per  setting.  How- 
ever, the  price  obtained  should  be  a 
good  deal  more  than  what  the  food  mar- 
ket will  pay.  This,  of  course,  means 
greater  returns  for  the  same  work,  ex- 
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RAISE  HIGH  CUSS  RABBITS, 


^^■^v  Golnea  Pica,  Piceona,  White  Mice  and 
^^^^^K  Rata.  A  creat  demand  for  auch  stock. 
i^^^P^H^Tbla  ia  aure  an  opportunity  to  maiia 
^^•^  ■  ^b  money.  Weara  In  a  position  to  fumMi 
bretdtng  atocic  at  roaaonable  prlree.  Also  doga  an4 
pappiaa  of  all  breeda.  Fcrreta  and  blooded  bocs. 
youoc  and  breeding  atock  a  8|>ecialty.  10  cenu  foe 
complete  Imt. 
Mohawk  Uabbitby  Dbp't  Z.  Z..  Indianapolla.  lad. 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Hay  and  all  farm  producta  wanl«d.  Daily  demand  at 
good  QIBB*  A  BQA  323  >'«.  From  Street. 
pricea.    UIODa  *  DRUif   PhUadalphla.  ■•*.  MM 


FOR  SALE 


All    TarietleB    of    Re«.ta,  Reds. 

Wyandottea,  Iflnorcaa.  Ham- 
burga.  Anconan,  Orpingtoni.  lAngstaana.  Btatamaa. 
Leghorna.Andaluslaa.  turkeya,  ducka.  geaaa.gwinaaB. 
Pricea  low.  B«lpk  H.  Baby.  Ei««4oBTfll«,  •. 


opChii 


That's  the  value  of  Buckeye  equipment^ 
to  the  farmer.    It  means  more  money  for 
chicken»  that  co9t    /eM— with    all    the 
risk,  worry  and  trouble  left  out. 

Buckeye  Incubators  take  all  the  gamble  out  oi 

chick  raising,  and  are  guarantaed  to  hatch  morm  and  bmtimr 
chicks— that  are  higger,  Uv»lier,— full  of  that  pep  and  vigor 
that  make  quick  growing,  healthy  chickens.  Made  in  tha 
sizes  you  need,  and  proved  by  practical  poultrymen  far  thirty 
years  to  be  the  sura  road  to  success. 

Buckeye  Brooders  have  revolutionized  the  raising  of  ohicka. 
The  Buckey*  Colony  Brooders  grow  three  ehicka  in  tha 
■ama  •pace  where  one  grew  before,  and  actually  cut  the  ax* 
peoae  right  In  half.  They  are  aupreme,  whether  for  100  ohicka  or  1000. 
Breedera  uaing  tham  uniformly  raiae  from  85  to  95  percent  of  evarr 
hatch  in  Buckeye  Colony  Breodera,  and  do  it  with  a  quarter  of  the 
labor  and  none  of  the  worry.  Theae  remarkable  broodera  burn  coal  or 
keroaene,  are  •ell-feedlng,  eelf-reguUtinc.  eimple,  cafe  and  alwaya 
depen<fable. 
The  Buektyt  Way  leads  to  prosperity. 

Aak-the  Buckeye  user— he  knowal  Your  dealer  can  tell  you  all  about 
Buckeye  fooda  and  their  aaaurance  of  aucceaa,  or  we  will  gladly 
eeod  you  our  eataloa  deacriblna  them.    Write  for  It. 


The  Buckeye  Incubator  Co. 


128  Euclid  Ava. 


SpriagfiaU,  Ohio 
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Studying  the  "Whys"  of  Failure 


R.  B.  RUSHING 


Two  young  men  starting  partners  in 
business,  after  a  time  discovered  from 
a  careful  audit  of  their  books,  that 
they  were  losing  money,  and  that  if 
they  continued  the  same  methods  in 
their  business,  they  would  soon  be  face 
to  face  with  bankruptcy  proceedings. 
This  discovery  was  something  of  a 
shock  to  their  ego.  They  had  gone  into 
business  after  years  of  employment 
with  successful  concerns  and  had  im- 
agined that  they  knew  about  all  there 
was  to  learn  about  handling  their  busi- 
ness. As  a  matter  of  fact  they  had 
fondly  expected  to  show  their  old  em- 
ployers something  new  in  the  way  of 
selling  goods  and  perhaps  give  them  a 
feeling  of  regret  that  they  did  not  offer 
Buch  inducements  as  would  have  kept 
them  out  of  the  competitive  field.  In- 
stead, there  they  were  face  to  face  with 
the  easy  possibility  of  a  receivership. 
"What  shall  we  do?"  they  said.  "We 
cannot  long  continue  in  this  way." 

Did  they  continue  doing  business  in 
the  same  old  way  until  the  sheriff 
closed  their  doors,  and  sold  their  goods 
to  the  highest  and  best  bidder?  No. 
Instead,  somewhat  humbled  by  the  dis- 
covery but  undismayed,  they  began  to 
Btudy  their  business  from  various  an- 
gles. They  looked  about  for  the  locar 
tion  of  the  little  leaks.  Little  leaks 
will  eventually  sink  the  largest  ship  if 
unmended.  They  reduced  their  over- 
head expenses  by  stopping  up  the  leaks. 
They  studied  the  methods  employed  by 
the  most  successful  men  engaged  in 
their  line;  they  called  to  mind  some  of 
the  methods  of  their  former  employ- 
ers; but  best  of  all,  they  made  a  special 
study  of  their  own  trade  territory. 
They  learned  what  the  people  in  their 
territory  wanted,  the  grade  of  goods, 
the  probable  price  limits,  their  ability 
to  pay  and  the  possibilities  of  Intro- 
ducing new  lines  In  the  developing  of 
new  trade,  and  quit  buying  what  they 
did  not  want.  Soon  they  had  created 
new  markets  and  earned  a  reputation 
for  service. 

Now,  Mr.  Farmer,  have  you  taken 
note  of  the  methods  of  your  most  suc- 
cessful neighbors?  Why,  under  almost 
the  same  conditions,  has  some  other 
farmer  In  your  neighborhood  been  able 
to  grow  better  crops  than  you?  Did  he 
sell  these  crops  for  more  money  than 
you  did?  Did  you  ever  wonder  why  his 
animals  were  in  better  condition  than 
yours,  and  how  it  was  that  he  always 
received  better  prices?  Why  is  It  that 
he  has  money  in  the  bank  and  good 
credit  while  you  must  mortgage  your 
crops  before  they  are — well,  before  they 
are  planted?  Why  has  he  a  better 
home,  better  farm  buildings  and  a 
happy,  contented  family?  "Oh,  just 
good  luck,  of  course.  By  George,  ain't 
be  lucky?"  You  may  have  eased  your 
conscience  for  years  with  just  such  an 
explanation,  but  be  honest  with  your- 
self, if  you  can.  Almost  makes  yQp 
want  to  cuss,  doesn't  it? 

Really,  is  it  luck?  Now,  do  as  the 
young  men  above  did.  Get  down  to 
real  business.  Stop  up  those  little 
leaks.  Study  your  successful  neighbor. 
Consult  with  him.  You  may  have  to 
pwallow  your  p'rlde.  Don't  like  to  ap- 
proach him?  I  know  how  It  Is.  I've 
been  there — and  I  just  feel  like  taking 
you  by  the  hand  and  patting  you  on  the 


back  and  saying,  "Don't  let  yourself  be 
down  and  out.  You  are  never  whipped 
till  you  think  you  are." 

You  will  probably  find  that  your  suc- 
cessful neighbor  is  not  above  reading 
good  farm  jounials  and  applying  to  his 
needs  such  suggestions  as  he  finds 
adapted  to  the  conditions  surrounding 
him.  Some  farmers  don't  have  time  to 
read.  The  successful  kind  finds  lots  of 
time  to  read.  I  don't  believe  in  making 
a  slave  of  myself.  It  don't  require  that 
to  be  successful. 

You  will  find  that  he  studies  not 
only  the  general  markets,  but  also  is 
posted  on  the  demands  of  the  loeal 
market ;  that  he  stops  the  leaks  by  pco- 
tecting  his  machinery,  and  saves  his 
animals  by  adopting  all  the  latest  labor 
saving  devices  and  methods;  you  will 
also  find  that  he  diversifies  to  fit  the 


Winter  Covers  and  the 
Com  Crop 

(Concluded  from  page  3S7) 

crop  of  corn,  but  the  summer  cultiva- 
tion of  the  corn  crop  gets  the  plant  food 
from  the  spring  turning  under  into  the 
finest  condition  to  feed  the  wheat  crop 
following  the  corn  crop,  so  that  no  cost- 
ly nitrogen  is  lost.  But  few  fully  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  the  legume  winter 
cover  alone  in  the  Increase  of  the  corn 
crop. 

This  fall  I  had  occasion  to  observe 
two  fields  of  corn.  One  field  was  on 
land  with  which  1  was  familiar  In^my 
boyhood.  It  was  then  considered  the 
poorest  laQd  in  the  section,  a  sand  that 
did  not  even  grow  weeds,  but  had  sas- 
safras sprouts  and  little  pine  bushes 
scattered  over  it.  This  land  has  been 
improved  mainly  through  the  liberal 
use  of  the  annual  Crimson  clover,  which 
has  built  up  a  humus  soil  in  place  of 


WHEN  THE  WIND  SHIFTED 

BDOAR  L.  VINCENT 

THE  Wind  was  in  the  south  and  grandfather  said:  "If  it  holds 4here  long 
enough  it  will  bring  rain.  It  always  does."  And  sure  enough  along 
In  the  afternoon  a  few  flakes  of  snow  came  drifting  silently  down;  but  the 
south  wind  warmed  them,  so  that  they  did  not  much  more  than  reach  the 
earth  before  they  melted,  and  before  the  sun  went  down  It  began  to  rain. 

When  morning  came,  a  wonderful  change  had  come  over  the  face  of 
nature.  Every  bush,  tree  and  fence  bore  a  coat  of  silver.  The  branches 
bent  far  down  toward  the  earth.  Some  of  them  cracked  under  the  load  and 
went  down,  broken  and  ruined.  What  had  happened?  The  wind  had 
shifted  in  the  night  so  that  it  blew  from  the  north.  Then  the  rain  drops 
froze  as  fast  as  they  fell.  The  rain  was  all  right,  but  the  north  wind 
brought  the  worst  storm  of  sleet  anyone  at  the  farm  remembered  ever  to 
have  seen. 

W^hen  the  wind  shifts  into  the  north,  look  out!  It  is  nice  and  sunny  this 
morning.  Life's  tide  runs  on  clear,  quiet  and  calm.  It  is  not  hard  to  say 
good  things,  or  to  do  them.  It  does  not  seem  as  If  anything  could  happen 
to  make  It  any  different.    Then  the  wind  of  life  changes. 

How  little  it  sometimes  takes  to  send  the  smiles  and  the  kind  words  and 
the  generous  impulses  all  flying  !  Rain  changed  to  ice!  Love  for  the 
moment  changed  to  harshness  and  &elflshness!  And  we  say  things  and  do 
them  to  hurt  and  sting  and  mar  the  happiness  of  those  we  would  not  for 
the  world  cause  pain! 

Is  there  any  way  to  be  sure  that  this  shall  never  be  so?  Can  we  always 
live  with  the  breezes  blowing  soft  from  the  south  land?  Sure!  Always 
keep  the  face  turned  toward  God's  sunshine!  Keep  far  away  from  life's 
snowy  quarter,  and  pray  hard  to  be  kept  warm,  bright  and  cheery! 


market  and  is  familiar  with  his  soils. 
Briefly,  he  has  made  farming  his  busi- 
ness and  studies  It  from  every  angle. 
Why  not  profit  by  his  experience? 

There  Is  no  law  In  the  world  to  keep 
a  man  from  learning  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  other  fellow.  You  may 
have  to  bury  some  pet  pride  and  go  to 
some  fellow  you  don't  like  right  well. 
Get  right  with  him  and  you  will  like 
him  and  he  will  like  you  and  you  both 
may  be  made  better  men  and  farmers. 

The  successful  farmer  Is  always  try- 
ing to  learn  more.  If  he  needs  to  learn 
more,  don't  you.  If  you  are  unsuccess- 
ful?    What  do  you  think? 

Illinois. 


Garden  slugs  are  bothersome  pests 
and  a  reduction  In  their  attacks  next 
season  can  be  gained  now  by  cleaning 
up  and  destroying  all  litter  in  the  gar- 
den. 

A  paper  sack  is  a  handy  receptacle 
for  egg  shells  and  trimmings  from 
vegetables  while  one  is  preparing  a 
meal,  or  baking.  It  will  save  many 
trips  to  the  garbage  pail  and  washing 
of  extra  utensils. 


the  clean  sand.  This  summer  the 
growth  of  corn  on  that  land,  where  a 
heavy  growth  of  clover  had  been  turned 
under,  was  very  marked  and  promised 
to  make  75  bushels  of  corn  per  acre. 

Not  far  away  was  another  farm  com- 
posed of  soil  naturally  far  more  fertile 
than  the  other.  This  farm  has  been 
cultivated  in  the  old  method,  such  as 
letting  the  corn  stalks  that  have  been 
topped  die  on  the  land,  and  a  whole 
season  let  stand  to  "rest,'''  as  the  own- 
er said.  He  failed  to  understand  that 
nature  never  rests,  except  for  the  win- 
ter, in  this  latitude.  If  there  is  not 
some  useful  crop  grown  nature  will 
not  allow  the  Hand  to  lie  bare,  but  cov- 
ers it  with  weeds  and  grass,  so  that  to 
a  slight  extent  ihi  letting  of  the  land 
He  bare  of  crops  of  greater  value,  the 
weed  growth  does  help  some. 

On  this  weed  growth  a  corn  crop  was 
planted  and  cultivated  this  summer. 
The  only  help  the  land  got  was  from 
the  weed  growth,  and  much  of  that 
was  lost  through  exposure  to  the  win- 
ter rains  and  the  leaching  of  plant  food 
that  might  have  been  saved  by  a  cover 
crop.    While  tbfe  other  poor  land  farm 


has   been   gaining  annually,   this   one 
has  been  losing.     The  com  crop  this 
summer,  an  unusually  favorable  season 
for  corn,  showed  the  result  of  years  of 
waste.     While  the  old  sand  hill  farm 
had  a  crop  near  75  bushels  an  acre  and 
no  manure  but  the  clover  turned  under, 
th)  farm  of  naturally  far  better  soil 
made  about  15  bushels  of  corn  an  acre 
and  is  poorer  than  ever.    The  soil  when 
first  cleared  from  the  forest  was  full  of 
humus,   or   vegetable  decay,   and   was 
fertile   and   very   productive,   and   the 
owners  considered  it  a  rich  farm  and 
went  to  work  year  after  year  using  its 
fertility   without   a  thought  of  main- 
taining it  by  maintaining  what  made  it 
productive    when    fresh — the    humus. 
The   Almighty   prepared   the  soil    for 
man's  use  by  adding,  year  after  year, 
tb .  forest  leaves  made  mainly  from  the 
air  and  added  them  to  the  soil,  and 
whenever  the  greed  of  man  has  used 
up  and  burnt  out  the  humus  and  has 
given  up  and  turned  out  the  land  as 
no    longer    worth    cultivating,    nature 
goes  to  work  curing  man's  waste.    Tbe 
grass   and   weeds   grow    and   the  tall 
broom  sedge  grass  catches  and  harbors 
the  winged  seed  of  the  pines,  and  a  pine 
forest  grows  up.    The  dee!>  tap  root  ot 
the  pines  reaches  down  and  brings  up 
food  from  the  subsoil  and  covers  the 
ground  year  after  year  with  its  mac 
tured  leaves,  and  their  decay  adds  tha 
lost  humus  to  the  soil  till  finally  8om»> 
one  clears  off  the  pines  for  firewood 
and  has  a  fresh  soil,  and  a  productive 
one,  and   no   fertilizer  man  had   any- 
thing to  do  with  its  recovery.     From 
lower  Maryland  southward  millions  ot 
acres  have  in  this  way  been  restored 
to  cultivation.     It  takes  nature  many 
years  to  repair  the  waste  "bf  man,  but 
she  teaches  us  the  way  by  which  we 
can  do  the  same  in  a  much  shorter  time 
through  the  maintenance  of  the  humus 
through  the  use  of  the  legume  cover 
crops   mainly,   and   at  the  same  time 
keep   up  the   supply  of  the   nitrogen 
th&t  costs  so  much  when  bought  In  a 
fertilizer  seek;  on  any  of  our  clay  loam 
soils  the  action  of  the  organic  decay 
will   act  on   the  sllicsts  ,of  potash  in 
these   soils  and   release  It  as   t&SL&B 
needed,    so   that    while   we   can    make 
large  crops  and  at  same  time  keep  the 
soil  increasing  in  fertility,  and  finally 
will  need  to  buy  nothing  in  the  way  of 
fertilizer  but  a  carrier  of  phosphorua 
Hence  the  winter  cover  and  the  corn 
crop  are  the  keys  to  permanent  farm 
improvement.  Maryland. 


Agrigraphs 
There's  a  difference  beween  feeding 
cows   so   they   can   exist   and   feeding 
them  so  they  can  produce  milk. 


Profiteering  is  one  war  word  that  has 
come  to  stay.  But  the  profiteering  hens 
and  cows  should  not  be  allowed*  to  stay 
on  the  farm. 


Uncle  Ab  says:  Some  folks  may 
think  they're  getting  a  lot  out  of  life 
by  just  piling  up  a  big  bank  account, 
but  some  day  they're  likely  to  learn 
different. 


Birds  as  friends  of  agriculture  are 
entitled  to  consideration  from  the  farm- 
ers. When  the  snows  come  the  birds 
find  it  difl!  ult  to  make  a  living. 
Crumbs  and  suet  placed  outdoors  may 
save  bird  lives. 
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Why  Not  Try  This  on  the  Side? 

J.  W,  WOLFE. 

One  of  the  most  profitable  "side 
:rops"  for -farmers  and  market  garden- 
ers— and,  indeed,  for  anyone  who  has 
control  of  shallow  streams  of  running 
water — is  water  cress.  It  requires  very 
little  care,  and  is  in  demand  at  all 
times,  excepting  in  two  of  the  summer 
months  when  the  plants  are  flowering 
and  producing  their  seed.  The  best 
quality  is  produced  from  shallow 
streams  of  running  water,  free  from 
mud,  as  the  latter  spoils  the  flavor;  but 
it  may  also  be  cultivated  In  common 
garden  soil,  though  the  product  Is 
much  inferior. 

Most  farms  have  one  or  two  streams 
which  could  be  utilized  with  little  trou- 
ble, and  the  cutting  and  shipping  would 
come  at  a  time  when  regular  work  is 
slack.  There  are  hundreds  who  add  ap- 
preciably to  their  income  this  way,  and 
with*  little  increase  of  labor.  Nor  are 
they  all  farmers  and  market  gardeners. 
Several  women  have  gone  into  business 
by  leasing  all  the  running  water  and 
spring  holes  near  their  homes.  These 
they  stock  with  water  cress,  and  often 
find  it  necessary  to  employ  people  to 
help  cut  and  prepare  the  cress  for  mar- 
ket. New  York  and  Philadelphia  are 
very  good  markets  for  cress. 

About  Christmas  time  large  quanti- 
ties of  water  cress  are  sold  at  25  to  75 
cents  per  half  peck.  In  spring  and  early 
summer  it  is  still  profitable  and  sold  in 
great  quantities,  though  at  lower  prices. 
The  plant  is  an  aquatic,  and  prefers 
cold  running  water  in  a  muck  loam 
soil,  which  is  always  accumulating 
along  the  banks  of  brooks. 

In  swamps  where  there  are  springs, 
but  no  steadily  running*  water,  it  is 
necessary  to  dig  ditches  and  drain  the 
low  grounds  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
cress.  Plant  seeds  or  cuttings  along 
the  sides  of  the  brook,  and  the  plants 
will  grow  and  thrive  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, with  no  further  care.  Sometimes 
it  is  necessary  to  backrup  the  water  in 
the  winter  time  by  the  use  of  artificial 
dams  or  gates  to  prevent  the  plants 
from  freezing.  Running  brooks  sel- 
dom freeze — a  most  Important  point — 
and  there  is  no  danger  of  the  plants 
ireezing  If  they  are  well  covered  with 
water.  If  cuttings  are  planted  they 
should  be  trodden  In  the  sandy  mud. 
while  the  seeds  need  but  to  be  thrown 
Into  the  water.  The  plants  seed  in  July 
and  soon  after  "self-sow,"  making 
dense  groups. 

The  cuttings  begin  about  Christmas 
time,  and  continue  all  through  the  win- 
ter and  spring,  the  beds  yielding  sev- 
eral crops,  three  or  four  weeks  apart. 
When  the  plants  begin  to  push  their 
heads   above  the  water  they   are  cut 
with  shears,  about  five  inches  of  stems 
being  clipped,  care  being  taken  to  not 
destroy  the  roots.     The  plants,  when 
cut,    are   packed   In    small    baskets   or 
crates  and  sold  by  the  commission  mer- 
chants like  other  vegetables.    They  are 
also    frequently    bound    up    In    small 
bunches,  but  the  loose  cresses  are  usu- 
ally preferred  in  New  York  markets.. 
If  water  cress  must  be  grown  in  the 
ground,  a  shady,  cool  position  should 
be  chosen  and  the  seed  sown  early  in 
shallow  drills,  thinning  the  plants  to 
six  Inches  when  large  enough.    The  soil 
must    be    kept    constantly    moist    by 
watering.    In  autumn  some  plants  may 


be  placed  In  pans  and  transferred  to  a 
warm  house  to  keep  up  a  supply  during 
winter.  The  more  the  tops  are  gath- 
ered the  better,  as  the  plants  are  there- 
by induced  to  product  more. 

Special  shallow  ponds,  with  appli- 
ances for  drawing  all  the  water  off 
when  required,  are  the  best  means  of 
cultivation,  but  such  a  system  cannot 
be  followed  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

New  York. 


Shall  Farmers  Hold  Their  Wheat  ? 

With  all  farmers  who  grow  wheat 
this  question  arises:  "Shall  I  hold  my 
grain  for  |3  a  bushel?"  Some  are  do- 
ing this  and  that  is  why  we  all  feel  an 
Interest  in  some  figures  recently  made 
by  George  H.  Johnston,  a  banker  of 
Wales,  North  Dakota.  After  listening 
to  many  arguments  in  favor  of  such  a 
course  on  the  part  of  farmers  who  have 
wheat  to  sell  in  his  locality,  Mr.  John- 
ston did  what  any  banker  would  do,  he 
took  up  his  pencil  and  did  some  fig- 
uring. 

Mr.  Johnston  prepared  tables  in  de- 
tail, but  for  brevity  only  his  totals  are 
given  here.  In  Table  No.  1  the  banker 
took  the  average  monthly  prices  of  cash 
wheat  in  Chicago  for  the  10-year  period 
1901-1910.  He  found  that  the  average 
price  in  the  six  months  July-December 
was  92.4  cents,  and  for  the  next  six 
months  (January- June)  93.5  cents.  In 
other  tables  the  banker  showed  that 


Johnny  Appleseed's  Mission 

"Johhny  Appleseed,"  the  eccentric 
wanderer,  who  infiuenced  the  planting 
of  pioneer  orchards  and  aroused  hor- 
ticultural interest  in  the  early  develop- 
ment of  Ohio  history  is  also  responsible 
for  the  introduction  of  many  medicinal 
herbs  into  the  state,  according  to*  old 
reports  secured  by  the  Ohio  Experi- 
ment Station. 

He  is  known  to  have  scattered  the 
seed  of  hoarhound,  dog  fennel,  catnip, 
pennyroyal  and  other  herbs. 

For  46  years,  from  1801  to  1847, 
Johnny  Appleseed  traveled  over  most  of 
central  and  northern  Ohio  and  parts  of 
Indiana,  planting  apple  and  herb  nurs- 
eries, often  giving  away  trees  and  scat- 
tering the  seeds  of  medicinal  herbs 
about  the  homesteads  of  the  pioneers. 


days  more  work  with  the  team  woul4 
account  for  drawing  off  the  stone.  Is 
my  estimation  dynamite  Is  as  much  off 
a  farming  necessity  as  are  shovelat 
sledges,  gads  and  stone  drags,  and  one 
certainly  gets  lasting  results  when  he 
applies  dyn:  mite  to  boulders. 
New  Jersey. 


^'Busting"  the  Boulders 

EBIO  V.   DI8BB0W. 

A  short  time  ago  I  cleared  an  acre 
of  clay  loam  soil,  blasting  out  some 
fifteen  granite  boulders  and  one  green 
apple  stump.  The  boulders  ranged  in 
weight  from  500  pounds  to  the  largest, 
which  would  probably  have  scaled  eight 
tons.  Twenty-five  pounds  of  40  per  cent, 
ammonia  nitrate  dynamite  did  the  en- 
tire work,  which  consisted  of  mud  cap, 
snake  hole  and  drilled  shots. 

Some  of  these  boulders  were  flat,  but 
the  majority  were  egg-shaped,  with  the 


Our  Experience  Pool 

We  pay  12.00  for  the  best,  tioo  fur  the  next  bM% 
and  60  c«nt8  for  tach  other  article  publiihad  in  our 
Expertence  Pool.  All  our  readers  are  invited  to  coD' 
trihiite  their  experience  on  the  topir  in  dlecuseioa 
aud  suggest  subjects  for  dlscuseion.  Ck>uirlbuttoua 
must  reach  ua  15  daj'v  before  date  of  Issue. 

Topic  No.  1.307,  Jan.  15. — Stump  pulling  vs. 
stump  blowing.  Please  give  us  your  ex- 
perience, or  that  which  has  come  under 
your  observation,  on  either  or  both  sldei 
of  this  moot  question,  being  sure  to  state 
the  vonditionH  under  which  the  particular 
work  was  done.  ^ 

Tone  No,  1308,  Feb.  1. —  'My  most  helpful 
books  on  farming  subjects — and  why  ?" 
Many  of  us  want  more  books  on  agricul- 
ture than  we  can  afford  and  must  mak« 
<'areful  selection  to  get  the  most  practi- 
cal value  for  our  money.  It  will  help  ua 
to  know  what  books  have  helped  our 
brother  farmers  and  just  what  sort  of 
stuff  is  in  'em  that  has  proved  usefuL 
Also  please  tell  what  government  or 
state  bulletins  have  been  mx>st  useful. 


large  end  embedded  in  the  ground.    All 
American  farmers  market  78  per  cent.  |  ^^^^  ^^g  around  previous  to  blasting. 

This    greatly    aids    in    securing    good 


of  their  wheat  in  the  six  months  period 
July-December,  and  22  per  cent,  in  the 
remaining  six  months.  North  Dakota 
growers,  in  whom  he  was  particularly 
interested,  marketed  75  per  cent  in  the 
period  July-December  and  25  per  cent, 
in  the  remaining  months. 

This  leads  Mr.  Johnston  to  believe 
that  it  does  not  pay  to  hold  grain. 
"These  tables,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "show 
that  for  the  years  1901-1910  the  farmer 
who  held  his  wheat  until  the  six 
months  period,  January-June,  received 
only  1.1  cents  per  bushel  more  than  the 
farmers  who  sold  shortly  after  harvest. 
This  1.1  cent  would  not  come  anywhere 
near  paying  for  interest  on  money, 
shrinkage  of  grain,  storage  and  insure 
ance."  Another  set  of  flgures  based  on 
farm  prices  for  the  years  1910  to  1919 
shows  the  same  price  for  the  two  peri- 
ods— $1.29  a  bushel  In  each  Instance. 
"In  the  past  20  years,"  continues  the 
banker,"  the  Noyth  Dakota  farmer  who 
marketed  his  wheat  in  November  and 
December  made  more  money  than  the 
one  who  held  his  wheat  until  spring." 


An  Overcoat  for  Strawberries 

To  carry  strawberry  plants  through 
the  winter  without  loss  it  is  necessary 
to  mulch  me  beds  before  severe  winter 
weather  comes,  according  to  the  De- 
partment of  Horticulture  at  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station.  '^ 

Alternate  freezing  and  thawing  will 
lift  unmulched  plants  partly  out  of  the 
soil,  while  the  wind  during  an  open 
winter  or  spring  kills  the  plants. 

Even  though  a  hardy  plant,  the 
strawberry  should  have  protection. 
Swamp  hay,  leaves  or  straw  may  be 
used  for  mulching.  Coarse  manure  is 
also  suitable. 

The  mulch  need  not  be  removed  in 
the  spring,  but  may  be  placed  between 
the  rows  of  plants  to  serve  further  for 
saving  moisture. 


breakage  and  is  worth  the  extra  trou- 
ble. Those  not  over  2  feet  in  thickness 
were  broken  by  mud-capping,  placing 
the  charge  on  a  flat  surface  and  cover- 
ing it  with  a  heavy  coat  of  clay.  The 
smaller  egg-shaped  stones  were  thrown 
out  by  snake-hole  blasts  placed  under 
and  directly  against  the  bottom  surface. 
Gronerally  one  such  blast  threw  them 
out  and  broke  them,  though  once  or 
twice  a  mud  cap  was  necessary  to  shat- 
ter the  larger  fragments. 

Only  three  necessitated  drilling,  two 
rounded  boulders  and  a  large  one  which 
was  over  4  feet  In  diameter.  This  lat- 
ter I  attempted  to  shatter  with  a  snake- 
hole  shot  of  10  half-pound  sticks  of 
dynamite.  The  boulder  did  a  beautiful 
standing  broad  jump,  but  aside  from 
having  one  slab  knocked  off,  was  un- 
damaged. A  drill  hole  sunk  to  its  cen- 
ter and  loaded  half  full  of  dynamite 
did  the  work,  however,  and  gave  me 
twelve  drag  loads  of  stone  to  draw  off. 

In  regard  to  mud-capping  and  snake- 
holing  large  granite  boulders  I  would 
recommend  the  use  of  a  straight  50  per 
cent,  nitroglycerine  dynamite  in  place 
of  the  ammonia  nitrate  powder.  While 
It  requires  more  careful  handling  and 
produces  "powder  headache"  sooner.  Its 
violent  shattering  action  makes  the 
nitroglycerine  dynamite  the  most  eco- 
nomical explosive.  The  actual  cost  at 
that  time  ranged  from  20  cents  (drilled 
shots)  to  |2  per  rock  on  the  big  ones; 
this  covered  powder,  caps  and  fuse. 

Three  sticks  of  dynamite  plated 
deeply  and  directly  under  the  apple 
stump  took  the  whole  affair  out  very 
neatly. 

Summing  up  the  whole  undertaking, 
$10  more  than  covered  the  explosive 
end  of  the  proposition.  Working  alone 
and  at  odd  times  I  probably  put  in 
four  days  from  digging  around  rocks 
to  the  actual  blasting  of  them.     Two 


A  Roof  That   Resists   Rust! 

D«flea  the  weather,  "needs  do  paint,"  laate  % 
Ufetlme  without  repairs.  Wben  you  build, 
or  re-sbeathe  use 

APOLLO  METAL 

▲b  IndMtmctlbl*,  corroalon-rMistlac  mvtal,  with  a 
surface  yoa  don't  have  to  cover  with  prottctlva 
paint.  Apollo  If  stai,  oar  azclualTe  predoct,  can  t«s 
oar  foarant**  aa  rcprMcnted  or  moocy  back.  Lent 
OM  provet  It  the  moet  endDrlnc  bollding  metal  made. 

APOLLO  SHEATHING  STYLES: 

Clap-board.  Flaio  Brick  Siding.  Mock-faea  fltoae. 
Beck-face  Brick,  Tbrse-lacta  Beaded.  Oamigatsi 
IJ«  Id.  and  IH  in. 

APOLLO  ROOFING  STYLES  t 
Pressed  Staadinc  Beam.  Rolled  Cap  BooflBf .  •  W. 
Crimp,  3  V.  Crimp,   Corrufated  lii  In.  and  iH  ta. 

Tke  Ayello  Braad  is  ea  evary  akaet. 
Halls  v9i  lead  washers  famished.    Delivery  prepaid 
to  nearcat  R.  R.  StatlOB.    BblpmeDts  osade  twenty- 
tour  hours  aftsr  receipt  of  order. 

Free  llliutratmd  Booh,  Stylma  and  Prices. 

We  are  manafacturers:  dealing  direct  wUb  us  yoa 
savs  time  and  meney. 

Bead  drawing  marked  witb  sIms  sf  ballding. 

PENN  METAL  COMPANY.  lAA. 
•meet  A  Factery.  Uie-«t  Whartsa  St..  Pkllsdelphla. 

40GofdsaDay 


F— ttar  flmwA  bjr  Oae  Maa  with 
newOlTAWA.  Get  yoar  own  f oel  at  lese 
than  2c  a  cord.  tLen  supply  bi£  demMod 
for  lirejwood  at  tZO  a  cord  op.    Beat 


OTTAWA  IOC  SAW 


Over4H-P. 
moonted.  Ei 
Eagiae  ronai 


. 810  Strokes  a  minute.  Wheel- 

moonted.  Easy  to  more,  cheap  and  eaay  to  mn. 
ns  other  Btaehuiery  when  not  sawing. 
New  elateh  lerer  starts  and  stops  saw  wule 
CBglae  runs.  Caah  or  Kasy  Faymonta.  90 
OeyaP  Trial.  lO-Yoer  OaaraatM.   Seatf  far 

■i«  wnmm  book 

aa4  Bpealel  Low 
Paotary  Prlmo 
NOW.  Write  «e 


I«Oi»MmI 


OHawa  Mfg.  Co. 

2369    Wood  St. 
Ottawa,     Keaoaa. 


ILLS  22 
Direct  from  Factory  to  If  on  ^ 

ALL  SIZES  A^^>  STYLES  _ 
S.  S.  4.  «,  8. 12,  !«.  M  •««  »«JE:**\ 

at  proportionately  Low  Pncea.  Above  price 
for  Z  H-P.  ie  for  engine  complete  on  skide  ready 
to  oae.  Prom  Pittsburgh  add  fc.  Qpick  ■hipmrnt. 
Write  or  wire  for  Big  New  Engine  Catalog  FREE. 

WiTTE  Engine  Works 

2»4S    OaktoNaawa.  KANSAS  CfTV,  aSO. 
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Want  to  Htar  from  Party  Havtnf  Farm  Far  Sal* 

Aire  partlculam  and  loweet  price.  JOHN  J.  BLACK, 
llStb  tstreet,  Chippewa  Falls.  Wiscoasln. 
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Tku  M  tk«  farai  womaa't  •■»»  d*pMtn«Bt— for  tkom  and  by  them.  It  U  davotad  to  tka  diwMioa 
•f  topic*  of  ovoryday  intorost  to  tk*  womon  of  tho  farm  family.  The  Practical  Farmor  iBTitoa— 
and  ozpocU— you  not  only  to  writ*  yoor  oxporioacos  on  tko  topic*  undor  diacnaaion  bat  also  to 
propo*a  topic*  for  futuro  di*cu*Mon*.  Tho  boat  Uttor  puUiakod  koroin  oack  iauM  will  bo  awardod 
a  priso  of  ono  dollar,  and  for  oacb  otbor  lottor  publiabod  wo  will  pay  fifty  cant*.  Addroa« 
WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT,  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Jam'ary  15. — Several  subscribers  are  ask- 
ing for  informutlon  about  cheese  making 
at  home.  Who  can  give  us  directions 
fri>m  personal  experience  for  the  making 
of  one  or  more  kinds  of  cheese  at  home? 
Ke  brief  but  explicit,  please. 

FKBurARY  1. — Uenewing  and  "fixing  up" 
furniture.  A  subscriber  asks  for  help  in 
this  direction  from  the  experience  of  other 


farm  women.  Most  of  us  have  had  some 
experience  and  learned  some  lessons  in 
our  attempts  to  prolong  the  life  and  re- 
store the  beauty  of  our  household  fur- 
nishings.    Let's  hear  about  It ! 

Cmt  vmr  eontrihution  in  marly.  If  it  dom»  not 
roacA  «•  mt  tmaat  IS  day  kmfmrm  *hm  dmtm  mi 
iBtmm,  it  mill  hm  (oo  latm. 


A  Merry  Christmas  for  the  Sweet  Tooth 


Mrs.  J.  B.  B.,  Coudersport)  Pa. — As 

Christmas  is  primarily  a  children's  day, 
the  question  of  goodies  is  viewed  from 
this  standpoint.  Candy  is  necessary 
lor  the  Christmas  tree,  but  may  be 
made  at  home  in  this  manner:  Beat  the 
white  of  one  egg  until  it  begins  to  foam 
stir  into  it  confectioner's  sugar  to  form 
a  soft  dough.  Into  this  work  all  the 
ground  peanuts  the  dough  will  contain. 
You  may  divide  the  fondant  into  three 
parts;  fill  the  second  part  with  dessi- 
cated  cocoanut  and  the  third  part  with 
chopped  raisins,  figs,  dates  and  nuts. 

For  the  Christmas  dinner  table  erect 
a  cob  house   in    front   of  the   host,  of 
brown^  bread    cobs    dipped    in    melted 
chocolate,    which    he    serves    with    the  i 
celery  soup. 

To  accompany  the  meat  course,  re- 
move the  core  from  large  King  apples, 
polish  the  skin,  insert  one-half  of  a 
banana  cut  crosswise,  or  a  mold  of  cot- 
tage or  cream  cheese  to  imitate  a  can- 
dle, fasten  a  candied  cherry  to  the  tip 
for  a  light. 

For  the  salad,  line  a  cereal  dish  with 
boiled  spaghetti  or  vermicilli  for  a 
bird's  nest,  fill  with  olives  and  serve 
with  a  pitcher  of  mayonnaise  dressing. 
Line  the  round  gem  tins  with  puff 
paste  and  fill  with  the  following  mix- 
ture: Grate  four  raw  carrots  and  the 
outside  peel  of  one  orange;  add  one 
cupful  of  sugar,  yolks  of  three  eggs 
beaten,  three  cupfuls  of  rich  milk.  Bake 
In  slow  oven.  Cover  with  a  meringue 
made  by  beating  the  three  whites  of 
eggs  to  a  stiff  froth  and  stirring  in 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar.  Place  in 
hot  oven  to  set. 

Fill  gem  pans  with  the  following 
cake  mixture:  Cream  together  one  cup- 
ful of  butter  or  pork  fat,  add  one-half 
teaspoonful  each  of  cinnamon,  ginger, 
cloves  and  salt,  put  one  teaspoonful  of 
soda  into  a  cup  of  sour  apple  sauce  and 
beat  thoroughly;  add  two  cupfuls  of 
flour  and  one  cupful  of  raisins  dusted 
with  flour.  Bake  45  minutes  in  mod- 
erate oven.  Cover  with  icing  and  put 
a  red  candle,  smallest  size,  on  top,  to 
be  lighted  when  the  cakes  are  brought 
to  the  table.  Serve  on  bread  and  but- 
ter plates. 

When  all  have  reached  their  places 
at  the  table  the  host  may  recite  this 
form  of  grace:  "For  the  birthday  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour,  .Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  food  Thou  hast  provided,  Our 
Father  we  thank  Thee." 

Mrs.  F.  W.,  Westfteld,  N.  Y.— 
Christmas  would  hardly  be  Christmas 
without  a  few  little  extras  In  the  way 
of  special  cakes  and  candies,  for  the 
grown-tips  as  well  as  for  the  children^ 

So.  now  that  sugar  is  plentiful  again, 
and  the  price  sufficiently  reduced  so 
that  we  feel  we  can  use  a  pound  or 
two  more  on  a  special  occasion  without 
mortgaging  the  farm  to  pay  for  It,  let 
us   have  a   few   Christmas   goodies. 

There  are  little  cocoanut  drop  cakes, 
easily  made,  and  good  to  eat:  IVj  cups 
of  sugar,  Vj  cup  of  butter,  1 
large  egg,  V>  cup  of  thick  sour 
cream  sweetened  with  U  teaspoon- 
ful of  soda,  1^2  cup  of  sweet  milk,  1  cup 
or  more  of  cocoanut,  1  teaspoonful  of 
vanilla  or  lemon  flavoring.  1  teaspoon- 
ful of  baking  powder,  and  flour  to  make 
a  stiff  dough.  Drop  In  teaspoonfuls  on 
nuttered  tins,  and  flatten  out  with  a 
knife  dipped  In  cold  water. 


Then  there  are  the  well-known  her- 
mits, which,  with  their  spice  and  rai- 
sins, remind  us  of  fruit  cake;  the  crul- 
lers rollled  in  powdered  sugar  and  the 
glorified  ginger  bread,  with  maple  or 
chocolate   or  orange   icing. 

The  gelatine  candies  are  rather  new 
for  the  home  candy  maker,  but  are 
really  not  difficult  to  make,  and  take 
less  sugar  than  most  kinds.  One 
recipe  will  give  the  idea,  &nd  it  can  be 
varied  to  suit  one's  taste:  Soften  2 
tablespoonfuls  of  gelatine  in  Vi  cupful 
of  cold  water  and  add  the  juice  of  one 
lemon  and  the  juice  and  grated  rind  of 
one  orange.  Heat  one  cupful  of  sugar 
in  *4  cupful  of  water,  and  when  it  boils 
add  the  gelatine  and  fruit  juices.  Bbil 
for  ten  minutes,  add  1  cupful  chopped 
raisins  or  figs  and  boil  for  ten  minutes 
more.  Stir  constantly.  Add  1  cupful 
chopped  peanuts  or  other  nuts  just  be- 
fore taking  from  the  fire,  and  pour  all 
into  a  shallow  buttered  pan.  I.^t  stand 
over  night,  cut  into  cakes  or  bars,  and 
roll  In  powdered  sugar.  This  may  be 
simplified  by  omitting  the  nuts,  or  rai- 
sons,  or  both.. 


Mrs.  J.  C,  Ethridge,  Tenn. — If  we 
have  raised  plenty  of  pop  corn  and  pea- 
nuts, and  have  a  supply  of  sorghum 
molasses  with  a  few  walnuts,  hickory- 
nuts  some  extra  fruit  and  a  small 
amount  of  sugar  we  can  prepare  some 
toothsome    dainties    for   Christmas. 

Old-fashioned  pop  corn  balls  are 
made  by  heating  molasses  into  candy, 
and  while  warm  pour  it  over  freshly 
popped  corn  and  shape  into  huge  balls 
with  the  hands. 

Peanut  molasses  squares  may  be 
made  at  home  as  well  as  in  the  factory. 
Boil  molasses  until  a  drop  in  a  saucer 
of  water,  after  cooled,  knocks  hard  on 
the.  saucer.  Before  pouring  out  stir  in 
a  goodly  quantity  of  roasted  peanuts 
that  have  the  red  hull  removed.  Pour 
in  a  greased  platter,  and  when  partly 
cool  cut  into  squares  with  a  wet  knife. 
iiugared  peanuts  are  delicious  and 
are  prepared  by  boiling  sugar  and  a 
little  water  until  It  strings  when  dipped 
on  a  fork.  Have  a  dish  of  freshly 
roasted  peanuts  with  red  hulls  removed 
at  hand.  Pour  the  syrup  over  these 
and  stir  all  together.  Drop  in  lumps 
on  wax  paper. 

To  prepare  salted  peanuts,  blanch 
raw  peanuts,  after  shelling,  in  hot 
water  to  remove  red  hull.  Pour  this 
into  a  frying  pan  of  hot  fat,  salt  well 
and  stir  until  browned. 

Fruit  balls  may  be  made  of  water- 
melon rind  preserves  or  any  fruit  de- 
sired, by  rolling  in  chocolate  icing  and 
placing  on  wax  paper  to  dry. 

Crystalized  fruit  and  fioicers  are  a 
nice  change.  Take  rose  or  violet  petals, 
thin  slices  of  orange  or  pineapple,  or 
mint  leaves.  Let  fruit  dry  a  while  to 
evaporate  juices.  Wash  flower  petals 
and  place  on  a  towel  to  dry.  Drop 
these,  one  at  a  time.  In  sugar  syrup 
that  is  brittle  when  dropped  in  <old 
water.  Remove  with  fork  and  place 
on  wax  paper  to  dry.  More  sugar  may 
be  sprinkled  on.  Calamus  root  or  sweet 
flag  may  be  treated  this  way  if  one 
likes  it. 

Delicious  chocolate  fudge  may  be 
made  by  using  iwo-thirds  sugar  and 
one-third  sorghum  molasses.  Always 
use  half  as  much  grated  chocolate^  or 
cocoa  as  you  have  sweetening.  Moisten 


well  with  sweet  milk,  add  a  pinch  of 
butter  and  boil  until  a  drop  In  cold 
water  hardens.  Remove  from  fire,  dash 
In  a  teaspoonful  of  vanilla  and  beat 
well.  Pour  on  buttered  plate  and  cut 
In  squares  before  it  gets  cold.  Nut 
meats  of  any  kind  may  also  be  stirred 
into  this.  If  we  have  not  our  own  sor- 
ghum, Karo  syrup  is  ideal. 

Miss  A.  E.  D.,  Williamsport,  Md.— 
If  the  materials  used  in  candy  are 
pure,  it  possesses  no  little  food  value. 
The  evils  resulting  from  Its  use  may 
usually  be  traced  to  overeating,  or  eat- 
ing at  ill-timed  hours.  If  we  are  to  be 
safe  on  the  point  of  purity  and  whole- 
someness  in  the  candy  we  eat.  It  Is  best 
to  know  the  nature  of  all  ingredients 
used.  And  then  learn  to  put  them  to- 
gether successfully  for  ourselves.  Fol- 
lowing are  a  few  good  recipes: 

PiiFKED  Rice  Candy. — One  cup  sugar, 
%  cup  cold  water,  %  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar.  Boil  5 
minutes,  add  2  tablespoonfuls  molasses 
and  boil  until  It  hardens  when  tried  In 
cold  water.  Add  a  lump  of  butter. 
Remove  from  the  stove  and  stir  in  1 
box  of  crisped  puffed  rice.  Pour  on 
buttered  tins  and  cut  In  squares. 

Cocoanut  Candy. — IVL'  cupfuls  dried 
cocoanut,  1V»  cupfuls  milk,  2  cupfuls 
sugar  (granulated),  1  teaspoonful  of 
vanilla  extract.  Put  cocoanut  into  a 
saucepan,  add  sugar  and  milk;  boil  for 
12  minutes,  stirring  occasionally.  Re- 
move from  fire,  add  extract  and  beat 
briskly  with  a  wooden  spoon  until  it 
begins  to  thicken,  then  pour  into  but- 
tered pans,  and  when  cold  cut  into 
squares. 

Taffy  a  la  Bloom. — 2  tincupfuls  of 
granulated  sugar,  1  tincupful  of  cold 
waterrVj  teacupful  of  vinegar,  lump  of 
butter  the  size  of  a  walnut,  vanilla. 
Cook  without  stirring  until  brittle 
when  tiled  in  cold  water.  Cool,  pull 
until  white  and  cut  Into  small  pieces 
with  a  knife  or  pair  of  scissors. 

Miss  M.  E.  F.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.— 
Without  fruit  cake  Christmas  would  be 
incomplete.  Here  Is  a  recipe  for  fruit 
cake  made  without  butter,  eggs  or  milk. 
Eggs  at  this  season  are  more  of  a  lux- 
ury than  sugar.  Recipes  which  require 
no  eggs  are  really  more  economical 
than  recipes  with  little  sugar. 

Fill  IT  Cake. — One  cup  brown  sugar, 
1-3  cup  lard,  1  cup  cold  water,  2  cups 
seeded  raisins,  1  teaspoonful  cinnamon, 
1-3  teaspoonful  cloves,  y^  teaspoonful 
nutmeg,  pinch  of  salt.  Mix  ingredients, 
place  in  saucepan  on  stove  and  allow  to 
boil  three  minutes.  Remove  from  fire 
and  when  cold  add  1  teaspoonful  of 
soda  dissolved  in  hot  water,  2  cups  sift- 
ed flour,  M.  teaspoonful  baking  powder. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

BrnKR  Scotch. — Five  tablespoonfuls 
molasses,  4  of  sugar,  4  of  water,  2  of 
butter.  Let  boil  until  brittle  when 
dropped  in  water;  pour  in  buttered  pan. 


oui^Fashions 
and  Patterns 

Full  directions  for  malting,  aa  well  as  th« 
quantity  of  material  required,  accompany 
each  pattern.  Patterns  are  perfect-fittlii« 
and  seam  allowing.  When  ordering  writ* 
your  name  and  address  in  full,  state  the 
number  and  size  of  each  pattern  you  want, 
and  send  15  cent*  for  each. 


M.  S.  P..  Manhattan,  Kan.  —  Mini- 
mum amounts  of  sugar  will  yield  a 
maximum  amount  of  satisfaction  if  ap- 
plied a(  cording  to  the  following  recipes. 

CiKMOLATK      CARAMFX8. 2^^      CUpfuls 

sugar.  •"•;  cupful  corn  syrup,  "^  cupful 
butter  or  substitute.  M«  teaspoonful  of 
cream  of  tartar,  2'L'  cupfuls  milk,  2^ 
squares  of  chocolate.  1  teaspoonful  of 
vanilla.  Put  sugar,  syrup,  butter,  or 
substitute,  cream  of  tartar,  and  1  cup- 
ful of  milk  over  the  fire.  Stir  constant- 
ly until  the  mass  bolls.  Then  add  re- 
mainder of  the  milk  very  pmdually. 
Stir  occasionally  during  the  cooking  to 
prevent  sticking.  Cook  until  a  little  of 
the  mixture  will  form  a  hard  ball  when 
dropped  Into  cold  water.  Add  melted 
chocolate  and  vanilla.  Turn  Into  a 
greased  tin.  When  nearly  cold,  mark 
into  squares.  Wrap  squares  in  oiled 
paper.  The  addition  of  a  cupful  of 
chopped  nuts  makes  delicious  nut  cara- 
mels. Omission  of  chocolate  gives 
vanilla  caramels.  The  product  of  this 
recipe  will  well  repay  for  the  time  and 
trouble  required  to  produce  it. 

MoLAssKs  Taffy. — One  cupful  molas- 
ses,  3  cupfuls  sugar,  1  cupful  hot  water. 
1  tablespoonful  vinegar,  %  teaspoonful 
cream  of  tartar,  ^  cupful  of  butter  or 
substitute,  y^  teaspoonful  of  soda.  Vj 
teaspoonful   of   flavoring.     Mix  sugar. 


88S0. — Boy.s*  blouse.  Cut  In  siBes  6  to 
14  years. 

I>H04. — Ladies'  waist.  Cut  In  sizes  M  t« 
44  inches  bust  measure. 

MM«Z. — Ladles'  apron.  Cut  In  sizes  .36.  40 
and  44   inches  bust  measur«». 

9017. — Misses'  or  small  women's  dress. 
Cut   In  sizes  lit.   18  and  20  years. 

070N. —  Ladies'  dress.  Cut  in  sizes  .36  to 
42  inches  bust  measure. 

(M40N <jlri»'  dress.     Cut  in  sizes  0  to  14 

years. 

H744 Ladies'  skirt.     Cut  In  sizes  24  to 

.34   inches  waist  measure. 

»:<16. — Child's  cape.  Cut  In  sizes  2  to  8 
years. 

Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Owing  to  the  number  of  departments  la 
Thk  TuACTiCAi.  Farmer,  we  are  unable  to 
llliistnite  as  many  patterns  as  we  would 
like  :  therefore,  we  publish  each  month  a  32- 
pago  fasbloii  magazine  called  The  Fashion 
World,  which  Is  edited  new  from  cover  to 
cover  psrh  month.  Illustrates  all  the  new 
stvlew  and  contains  a  serial  story,  hints  on 
(IreHsmaking,  etc.  This  interesting  little 
magazine  costs  T*  cents  a  copy  .when  ordered 
alone,  but  we  will  send  you  a  copy  for  .3 
cents  If  vou  ord«r  It  at  the  same  time  as 
you  order  n  pattern.  Send  18  cents  for 
one  nattern  and  a  copy  of  the  fashion  hoolu 
or  if  you  want  to  be  kept  in  touch  with  all 
the  new  styles  as  they  come  out  each  month, 
we  will  enter  your  name  for  a  one  year  sub- 
scription for  our  monthly  fashion  magazin* 
for  .3.J  cents.      Address 

FASHION    DKPARTMKNT. 

THE    PRACTICAL    FARMER. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
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molasses,  water  and  vinegar  together. 
When  this  boils,  add  cream  of  tartar. 
When  nearly  done  add  butter  and  sod.a. 
Cook  till  it  cracks  when  a  little  is  test- 
ed by  dropping  Into  cold  water.  Pour 
Into  greased  tins.  When  cooL  enough 
to  handle,  flavor  and  pull. 

Glace  Fruits  and  Nuts. — Two  cup- 
fuls sugar,  1  cupful  water,  ^  teaspoon- 
ful cream  of  tartar.  Boil  ingredients 
together  until  the.  syrup  changes  to  a 
golden  color.  Stop  boiling  at  once  by 
placing  kettle  in  a  pan  of  cold  water. 
Then  put  in  hot  water  or  over  a  slow 
fire  while  dipping.  Reheat  glace  as  It 
hardens,  adding  a  little  hot  water.  If 
necessary.  Drop  nuts,  two  or  three  at 
a  -time,  into  the  syrup.  Remove  with 
a  fork  and  place  on  oiled  paper.  Fruits 
may  be  done  in  the  same  way.  The 
latter  must  be  perfect,  having  no 
breaks  In  the  skin,  and  can  only  be 
kept  a  short  time. 

Chocolate  Macaroons. — One  can  of 
condensed  milk  (15-ounce  size).  Evapo- 
rated milk  will  not  do.  Two  squares 
of  chocolate,  melted,  3  cupfuls  dry 
shredded  xocoanut.  Add  milk  to  choco- 
late, stir  In  cocoanut.  Drop  by  spoon- 
fuls on  to  lightly  greased  tins.  Bake 
in  a  very  slow  oven  until  slightly  dry 
on  the  outside.  Cool.  Then  place  in  a 
tightly   covered  receptacle. 

These  are  recipes  I  have  used  many 
tlm^s,  and,  thus  far,  I  have  found  no 
others  so  good. 


Miss  H.  S.,  Wales,  Mass. — To  make 
good  candies  at  a  moderate  expense  has 
been  quite  a  difficulty  for  me,  but  in 
the  past  Jew  years  I  have  collected 
some  rules  which  are  really  excellent, 
both  in  eating  qualities  and  freedom 
from  failure. 

The  best  fudge  I  know  of  Is  as  fol- 
lows: Two  cups  white  sugar,  2  table- 
spoonfuls grrated  chocolate  (cocoa  may 
be  used),  2-3  cup  of  milk  and  1  table- 
«poonful  of  butter.  Boil  this  mixture 
until  it  will  form  a  soft  ball  when 
dropped  Into  cold  water.  Take  from 
fire  and  add  ^j  teaspoonful  of  vanilla 
and  beat  a  few  minutes,  then  pour  into 
a  buttered  tin. 

Potato  Candy. — One  small  white  po- 
tato boiled  and  mashed,  1  cup  of  wal- 
nuts chopped,  €uld  enough  powdered 
sugar  to  make  a  stIfC  paste  that  you 
can  handle  easily.  'Roll  on  a  board 
dusted  with  the  sugar  and  cut  into 
squares.  I  find  that  It  is  better  not  to 
have  the  potato  too  warm  when  mak- 
ing the  candy,  as  it  does  not  take  so 
much  sugar  to  make  a  stiff  paste  as  a 
very  warm  one  does. 

Browv  Si^oAR  Fudge. — Two  cups  of 
brown  sugar  and  %  cup  of  milk  boiled 
until  it  will  form  a  soft  ball  when 
dropped  in  cold  water.  The  candy  is 
much  better  if  a  small  piece  of  butter 
Is  added  to  the  sugar  and  milk  before 
cooking.  Raisins  or  nuts  may  be  add- 
ed just  as  the  candy  is  finished  cooking. 

Stuffed  Fias. — Steam  whole  figs  un- 
til tender  and  after  cutting  a  slit  In  the 
side  press  a  marshmallow  into  the 
opening  and  roll  fig  in  powdered  sugar. 

Ca.ndiki)  Grape  Fruit  Peel. — Cut  the 
peel  in  strips  about  Vj  inch  wide  and 
cover  with  plenty  of  cold  water  and 
bring  to  a  boil;  drain  and  repeat  the 
process  six  or  seven  times.  Then  drain 
and  measure  peel  and  allow  an  equal 
amount  of  sugar.  Put  on  stove  aftd  boil 
until  syrup  almost  threads.  (A  little 
water  may  be  added  if  tiecessary  to 
make  the  syrup.)  Take  each  piece  of 
fruit  with  fork  from  syrup  and  roll  in 
granulated  sugar  and  place  on  platter 
to  dry.  It  Is  best  to  keep  it  tightly 
covered  until  it  is  all  eaten,  because 
it  hardens  when  exposed  to  air. 

Delicious  Walxut  Creams  may  be 
made  by  mixing  powdered  sugar  with 
the  white  of  an  egg  and  flavored  with 
vanilla  or  other  extracts.  The  mixture 
should  be  stiff  enough  to  roll  Into  balls 
about  the  size  of  a  marble.  Press  a 
walnut  meat  Into  two  sides.  These 
creams  may  be  colored  with  cake  color- 
ing or  other  materials  and  make  a  very 
pretty  Christmas  box  without  any  oth- 
er kind  of  candy. 

SuOCiESTlO.NH  FOR  COLORING  if  One  dOCS 

not  care  for  the  cake  coloring:  Cocoa 
for  brown,  the  yolk  of  an  egg  for  yel- 
low; pink  sugar  or  fruit  juices  for  the 
pink  ones. 


B.  T.  W,,  Wyoming,  Del.  —  Every 
year  I  make  several  boxes  of  candy  and 
give  to  friends.  I  have  used  the  fol- 
lowing recipes  for  years,  and  with  ex- 
cellentjsuccess: 

Dolly's  Delight. — Two  cupfuls  of 
white  sugar,  i^  cupful  of  table  syrup, 
i/i  cupful  of  water,  the  whites  of  2 
eggs,  V2  cupful  each  of  chopped  wal- 
nuts and  dates.  Mix  sugar,  syrup  and 
water  together  thoroughly  and  cook 
slowly  until  It  hardens  in  water.  While 
hot,  pour  in  the  beaten  whites  of  eggs 
&nd  stir  until  thick.  Add  nuts  and 
dates  and  beat  until  it  begins  to  set. 
Drop  by  spoonfuls  on  to  buttered  paper. 

Walnut  Cbeam  Candy. — Two  cupfuls 
of  sugar,  %  cupful  of  water,  pinch  of 
cream  of  tartar,  1  cupful  of  chopped 
black  walnut  meats,  1  teaspoonful  of 
vanilla  extract.  Without  stirring  the 
mixture  boil  the  sugar,  water  and 
cream  of  tartar  together  until  it  forms 
a  soft  ball  when  tried  in  cold  water; 
take  from  the  stove  and  set  in  a  basin 
of  cold  water  for  tl^ree  minutes.  Beat 
until  creamy  and  white,  then  add  the 
vanilla  and  nnts.  Pour  into  buttered 
pan  and  cut  in  squares. 

Peanut  Brittle. — Shell  1  quart  of 
nuts  and  break  in  pieces  of  desired 
size,  cover  the  bottoiH  of  a  plate  with 
them.  Put  a  pound  of  sugar  into  a 
clean  saucepan.  Stand  it  over  a  brisk 
fire,  stir  and  shake  until  the  sugar  is 
thoroughly  melted  and  looks  like  golden 
syrup.  Pour  over  the  nuts  in  a  thin 
sheet.  When  slightly  cool  break  into 
pieces. 

Cream  Peppermint. — Put  Into  a  per- 
fectly clean  saucepan  1  pound  of  granu- 
lated sugar,  a  saltspoonful  of  cream  of 
tartar,  half  a  pint  of  water.  Stir  over 
the  flre  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved. 
Then  with  a  clean,  damp  cloth  wipe 
down  the  sides  of  the  saucepan,  and 
boil  continuously  without  stirring  un- 
til the  mixture  hardens  and  becomes 
brittle  when  dropped  in  cold,  water. 
Pour  on  a  slightly  oiled  platter;  when 
cool  enough  to  handle  pull  until  white, 
cut  in  pieces.  Put  in  a  tin  box  lined 
with  waxed  paper;  stand  aside  until 
creamy. 

Be.st  Ever  Fudge. — Melt  y^  cupful  of 
butter,  add  1  cupful  of  white  and  1  cup- 
ful of  brown  sugar,  14  cupful  of  mo- 
lasses, y^  cupful  of  cream.  Boll  two  or 
tjiree  minutes,  stirring  rapidly.  Add 
two  squares  of  chocolate,  grated  or 
scraped.  Boil  flve  minutes,  stirring  rap- 
Idly  at  flrst,  then  more  slowly.  Re^ 
move  from  fire,  add  *^  teaspoonful  of 
vanilla.  Beat  until  it  thickens,  pour 
into  buttered  pan  and  cut  in  squares. 
I  usually  put  English  walnuts  on  top 
of  some  of  the  squares,  while  It  Is  still 
hot.  A  vanilla  fudge  made  like  this 
has  the  chocolate  omitted  and  lyj  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  vanilla  added  last. 

Last,  but  not  least,  is  Fondant,  o( 
which  so  many  varieties  of  sweets  can 
be  made.  Two  cupfuls  of  granulated 
sugar,  y,  cupful  of  boiling  water,  y^ 
teaspoonful  cream  of  tartar,  y^  tea- 
spoonful of  glycerine.  Stlr,.^  place  on 
range,  boil  rapidly  without  stirring,  un- 
til a  jelly-like  ball  Is  formed  In  cold 
water.  Pour  Into  a  bowl,  cool  slightly, 
then  stir  and  beat  until  white  and 
creamy.  Turn  on  to  a  plate  and  knead 
until  smooth.  Place  In  a  bowl  and  cov- 
er with  a  moist  cloth.  After  24  hours 
all  the  yarious  bonbons  and  chocolate 
creams  may  be  made,  using  fruits  and 
nuts  as  your  ingenuity  suggests. 

These  recipes  are  all  tried  and  proven 
many  times. 

Mrs.  N.  W.  W.,  Port  Crane,  N.  Y.— 
I  want  to  tell  you  about  potato  candy 
flrst.  Of  course,  you  have  seen  it  men- 
tioned many  times,  but  if  you  have  not 
actually  made  It,  try  this  rule:  In  our 
Home  Bureau  booth  two  seasons  ago  at 
our  fair,  I  displayed  some  potato  candy 
fondant,  and  it  was  adjudged  just  right 
by  those  who  sampled  it.  Three  table- 
spoonfuls white  or  sweet  mashed  po- 
tato, mashed  fine  and  smooth  any  time, 
either  left  from  dinner,  or,  to  my  mind 
better  still,  a  warm  potato  mashed  fine 
without  any  milk  or  butter  added,  as 
the  potato  is  not  for  flavor,  but  merely 
to  moisten  the  sugar,  is  our  rule.  Three 
tablespoonfuls  of  this  potato  will  en- 
tirely take  up  2  pounds  of  the  very 
finest    XXXXX   sugar,   and    the    mass 


should  be  kneaded  and  worked  until 
not  a  lump  remains,  and  not  a  grain  of 
sugar  is  left  dry.  Sweet  potato  may 
take  a  little  less  sugar,  probably  will. 
I  like  sweet  potato  immensely  for  this 
fondant.  The  slight  creamy  tint  Is  not 
objectionable.  When  the  dough  is  ready 
roll  it  in  waxed  paper  and  work  It  up 
later  If  you  prefer.  It  will  not  harden 
If  treated  so,  and  the  tiniest  bit  of 
mashed  potato  worked  Into  a  drying 
lump  will  moisten  It  unbelievably. 

My  favorite  combination  is  this 
fondant  flavored  and  colored  with 
maple  flavor,  a  raisin  rolled  inside  a 
round  of  It  and  a  nut  meat  on  each 
outside  pressed  on  firmly.  Winter- 
green  with  pink  coloring,  peppermint 
with  pale  green,  cocoanut  without  any 
other  flavoring  added,  and  plain  vanilla 
creams  dl.  ed  into  melted  sweet  choco- 
late In  which  a  teaspoonful  of  parafflne 
has  been  blended,  makes  a  mixture  of 
delicious  candles  that  are  variegated 
enough  to  please  most  people. 

An  economical  way  to  make  this 
candy,  and  less  work  for  one  person 
alone,  is  to  work  as  much  sugar  into 
just  one  tablespoonful  of  mashed  potato 
as  it  will  take  to  make  a  paste  just 
right  to  handle  easily.  Flavor,  color, 
and  dip  these  candles  one  way,  then 
make  up  another  lot  some  other  time. 
This  usually  Is  my  rule,  as  I  have  no 
daughter  to  help  me,  or  small  girlie  to 
delight  in  the  game. 

The  old  rule  fondant  was  half  a  cup 
of  hot  water  on  two  cups  granulated 
sugar,  boiled  with'out  stirring  until  it 
soft-balls  in  cold  water.  Put  this  on  a 
platter  wet  with  cold  water,  and  when 
it  is  cool  enough  underneath  to  hold 
the  palm  of  the  hand  on  without  dis- 
comfort, beat  It  constantly  with  a 
wooden  spatula  (butter  ladle  Is  good) 
until  It  Is  right  to  be  handled,  and  pro- 
ceed as  for  any  fondant,  forming,  col- 
oring and  flavoring  it  to  suit  taste.  I 
made  pounds  of  this  fondant  for  our 
Sunday  School  at  Christmas  one  war- 
year  when  we  wanted  to  save  expense. 
One  neighbor  made  the  white  corn 
syrup  fondant  and  this  is  delicious.  I 
put  Malaga  grapes  into  some  of  my 
candles  that  time.  Everybody  liked 
them  well. 

When  making  common  fudge  add  a 
couple  of  teaspoonfuls  paraffine  just  be- 
fore taking  up,  and  then  beat  until 
ready  to  spread  In  tins.  This  adds  to 
the  consistency  of  the  candy  in  a  pleas- 
ing way,  and  when  raisins  or  nuts  are 
used  does  not  crumble  as  does  some 
fudge  without  it.  I  use  water,  not 
milk,  in  making  fudge. 


Mrs.  D.  L.  T.,  Fine  Creek  Mills,  Va. 

Conserved  Pears  with  Nuts. — Slice 
pears  one-quarter  inch  thick  and  pre- 
serve them,  using  1  pound  of  sugar  to 
1  pound  of  fruit.  When  done,  take  the 
fruit  out  and  let  it  drain  and  cool.  Line 
tin  boxes  (Nabisco  or  ginger  boxes 
will  do)  with  waxed  paper  and  flll 
them  with  alternate  layers  of  fruit  and 
black  walnut  kernels.  Lay  several 
thickn^ses  of  the  paper  on  top.  Close 
the  Ixjxes,  wrap  them  In  waxed  paper 
and  put  them  In  a  cool  place  until  need- 
ed. These  make  attractive  gifts,  be- 
sides being  delicious  and  economical, 
for  the  same  syrup  may  be  used  to  pre- 
serve more  fruit. 


Homespun  Yam  from  Ithaca 

A  coat  of  shellac  once  In  a  while 
makes  the  linoleum  look  like  new  and 
saves  the  pattern. 


It's  good  economy  to  use  up  left- 
overs, but  It's  still  better  to  plan  so 
there  won't  be  any  left-overs. 


Short  of  dust  cloths?  Nothing  better 
to  make  them  of  than  old  lisle  or  silk 
stockings,  especially  If  several  are 
padded  together. 


If  the  flrst  rinsing  water  Is  slightly 
warm,  soap  will  not  harden  and  stay 
in  the  clothes. 


Rural  school  teachers  who  have 
planned  to  supplement  the  cold  lunch 
carried  from  home  with  some  hot  soup 
or  cocoa  preoared  at  school,  testify  that 
pupils  are  healthier  and  make  better 
progress  in  their  school  work. 


Use  Dandelion 

Butter  Color  Now 


Add  a  half-tea- 
spoonful  to  each 
gallon  of  winter 
cream  and  out  of 
your  churn  comes 
butter  of  golden 
June  shade  to  bring 
you  topr  prices. 

All  stores  sell  36- 
cent  bottles  of  Dan- 
delion ButterColor, 
each  sufficient  to 
keep  that  rich 
"Golden  Shade"  in 
your  butter  all  the  year  round.  Stand- 
ard Butter  Color  for  fifty  years.  Purely 
vegetable.  Meets  all  food  laws.  State 
and  National.  Used  by  all  large  cream- 
eries. Will  not  color  the  buttermilk. 
Tasteless.  Wells  &  Richardson  Co., 
Burlington,  Vt. 


Indoor  Toilet,  $11.35 

8et  it  up  au3  wliere  in  the  bouse  In 
tifteen  minutes.  Sanitary,  abso- 
lutely odorless.  No  plumbing. 
Chemical  kills  geims.  Eliminate 
unbealtbful  outbouse  tbis  winter. 
Mod*;  back  if  not  MtiifacVjry  after  30 
dayi  trial.  Quick  ihipnient  by  axpraia. 
Dcicriptivr  circular  ou  request. 
Bennett  Homes  < Equipment  Dept  ) 
4Ht  Wain  Street         W.  Toaawanda.  H.  T. 


Kill  Rats  "•- 


Way 

In  Prance  tb*  World's  Kreateit  lab- 
oratory hai  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rata  and  mica  b;  science.  Ab> 
lolutel;  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds,  cbickent 
or    pats.     Quickly   dears  dwellinga 

aad  ootbuildinict,  with  BO  ofTentiva  after-affects.     It  is  called 

Danysz  Virus 

wn      '        *>  1      Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 

^f^^    ISOOlC   '"'cc.  telliDK  about  VIRUS 


M .  A.  VIRUS.  Ltd. 


nd  how  to  get  some. 
121  W.  15tb  St..  New  Yorit. 


INDOOR 
TOILET 


REAL  OOmrOflT  FOR  EVERY  HOMV 

HMiltaij.  •dortaaa,  eoevanient.  Inatallad  ia 
If  minataa  ia  any  part  of  bouM.  No  ploBb- 
laa,  dialiiaas,  avwarac*.  Yon  owe  it  to 
>onr  faaily.  oM  folka  aDd  chitdrao  to  !>• 
atail  aoa  baiora  wfatac. 
jSA^Wra'a  trtal  on  a  BMa«r-l>aek  narsB- 
*W  t«a.  .  .Wrtta  (or  ditaet-froaa -factory 


Addraaa 
IDEAL  OHEMICtfU. 
Bm  lis 


OO. 

Falls.  N.  V. 


Genuine 
Aspirin 

Name  **  Bayer"  means  genuine 
Say  "Bayer"— Insist! 


Say  'TJayer"  tvhen  buying  Aspirin. 
Then  you  are  sure  of  getting  true  "Bayer 
Tablets  of  Aspirin" — genuine  Aspirin 
proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  for  over  twenty  years.  Ac- 
cept only  an  unbroken  "Bayer .  package" 
which  contains  proper  directions  to  relieve 
Headache,  Toothache,  Earache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Golds  and  Pain.  Handy  tin 
boxes  of  12  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Dnig* 
gists  also  sell  larger  "Bayer  packages." 
Aspirin  is  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufac- 
ture MoDoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicacid. 
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Odd  Jobs  are  Easy  with  Proper 
Tools 

There  are  dozens  of  odd  jobs  of  farm 
carpenter  work  which  can  be  done  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  If  the  farm  has 
a  shop  equipped  with  a  few  necessary 
tools.  Without  the  tools,  the  work  is 
almost  impossible,  or  at  least  will  be  so 
tedious  as  to  be  discouraging. 

The  tools  needed  have  been  list^  by 
the  farm  mechanics  instructors  at  the 
New  York  State  College  at  Ithaca,  N. 
Y.  They  further  suggest  that  it  will 
help  in  keeping  track  of  the  tools  if  a 
rough  outline  or  picture  of  each  tool  is 
painted  on  the  wall  where  each  tool  is 
to  hang.  Thie  Is  said  to  be  a  much 
more  convenient  method  than  keeping 
the  tools  in  a  box  or  chest. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of 
farm  carpentry  tools:   1  26-inch  cross- 
cut  saw,    1    26-inch    rip    saw,    1    jack 
plane — 14-inch  with  2-inch  cutter,  1  car- 
penter's draw  knife,  1  marking  gauge, 
1  8-inch  square,  1  mallet,  1  saw  set,  1 
set  of  auger  bits — 4-16  to  16-16  inch  in- 
clusive,   1    expansion    bit,    1    ratchet 
brace,  2  screwdrivers — 1  large,  1  small 
— 1  countersink,  1  steel  rafter-framing 
square,  1  pair  pliers,  1  10-inch  flat  file, 
1  auger  bit  file,  1  8-inch  triangular  file, 
1  6-inch  slim  tapered  triangular  file,  1 
12-lnch   half-round   wood  file,  1   8-inch 
oblong  carborundum   oil   stone,   1    16- 
ounce  straight  claw  hammer,  1  24-inch 
carpenter's  level,  1  putty  knife,  1  nail 
set,  4  socket  firmer  chisels — %  Inch,  V2 
inch,  11^  inch,  1  2-pound  2-ounce  bench 
hatchet,    1    2-foot    four-fold    boxwood 
rule,  1  cross-cut  saw  tool,  1  pinch  bar,  1 
spoke  shave,  1  sorewdrlver  bit,  1  pair 
8-inch  winged  dividers. 
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By  JULIET  WILBOR  TOMPKINS 

Copyright  1918,  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company 


Bean  Growers  Co-Operate  Profit* 
ably  in  Marketing 

Not  wooden  shacks,  but  permanent 
structures  of  stone  mark  the  prosperity 
of  Mountainair,  ^.  Mex.  No  oil  has 
been  found,  nor  yet  rich  mineral  de- 
posits. The  community  has  simply 
struck  beans! 

w^lthough    pinto    beans    have    been 
grown  in  New  Mexico  for  a  good  many 
years,   where  the   Industry  was   spas- 
modic and*unorganized,  it  was  not  un- 
til a  year  or  so  ago  that  the  possibility 
of  greater  profit  was  realized.  The  field 
representative  of  the   Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets, United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture,   informed    the    growers   some- 
thing of  what  had  been  accomplished 
by  co-operative  marketing  associations 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  as- 
sisted   them    in    organizing    the    New 
Mexican    Bean    Growers'    Association, 
which  now  embraces  14  local  associa- 
tions. , 
It  has  been  conservatively  estimated 
that  as  a  result  of  co-operative  selling 
$75,000  of  additional  profits  were  earn- 
ed by  the  pinto  bean  growers  last  year, 
and     t^t     they     saved     $7500     alone 
through  the  co-operative  buying  of  bags 
in  carload  lots.    With  a  larger  margin 
of  profit  for  the  efforts  exerted  by  the 
producers,  the  future  of  the  industry 
seems  assured.     Pinto  beans  are  now 
being   sold    at    25    cents   per    hundred 
pounds  in  carload  lots  over  quotations 
on  C.  H.  P.  navies. 


Cabbage  lice  often  live  over  winter  on 
old  heads  and  stumps  in  the  field.  When 
they  have  been  troublesome  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  collect  and  burn  the  old  stumps. 


Chapter  VI. 
They  left  the  theater  heavily  and  in 
silence.  The  thrill  was  gone  from  their 
secret,  and  Marise  hurried  her  child 
through  the  crowd,  nervous  lest  Mrs. 
Healy  might  be  waiting  outside  to  cast 
her  grim  shadow  on  their  departure. 
Mary,  too,  was  stealing  quick  glances 
in  every'  direction,  but  whether  iil 
dread  or  desire,  her  mother  could  not 
tell.  Marise,  having  a  hand  on  her 
arm,  felt  the  leap  of  the  girl's  nerves 
when  a  voice  spoke  her  name. 

"Well,  Miss  Mary!"  A  swarthy, 
chubby  young  man  with  the  hearty 
manner  of  a  leading  citizen  and  a  gen- 
erally oiled  appearance  was  shaking 
Mary's  hand  in  benevolent  greeting. 
"Well,  well!  Having  a  party?  Splen- 
did! First  rate!  How's  mama?  And 
where  is  the  lucky  fellow  that  brought 
you?" 

If  Mary  would  rise  from  the  dead 
to  talk  about  the  office,  it  was  also  evi- 
dent that  no  mortal  trouble  could  hold 
her  down  in  the  presence  of  enthusias- 
tic male  attentions.  She  came  up  smil- 
ing so  joyously  that  the  young  man  in 
the  balcony  seemed  to  fade  from  the 
situation.  He  must  have  been  merely 
an  unrelated  accident. 

•Mrs.  Jaffrey.  I  want  to  make  you 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Peavy,  Mr.  Al 
Peavy,"  she  said  with  Importance.  "I 
told  you-about  him. 

"Now — now — now — what  did  she  tell 
you,  Mrs.  Jaffrey?"  Mr.  Peavy  was 
giving  Marise's  hand  the  same  pro- 
longed treatment.  All  the  lines  of  his 
face  were  horizontal,  and  he  beamed 
like  a  moist  brown  sun.  "No  fair.  I 
want  to  know.  If  she  said  I  was  one 
of  nineteen  suitors  for  her  hand — and 
about  third  from  the  bottom — she'd 
come  pretty  near  the  truth." 

Marise  wanted  desperately  to  be 
friendly,  to  hide  the  appalled  drop  of 
her  spirit  before  this  new  test,  but 
she  could  not  think  of  anything  to  say. 
Mary,  however,  had  no  such  difficulty. 
"I  told  her  you  were  a  press  agent, 
but  not  a  very  successful  one,  of 
course,"  she  threw  off. 

He  appealed  to  Mrs.  Jaffrey.  "Isn't 
she  the  worst?  Isn't  she  a  young  ter- 
ror, though?  Mrs.  Jaffrey,  it  has  been 
my  fortune  to  know  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men  ,  and  women.  I've 
talked  with  presidents,  I'm  pals  with 
a  Chinaman  who  keeps  an  opium  den, 
I  taught  one  season  in  a  district  school 
and  led  the  choir— I've  sampled  human 
nature  pretty  much  In  every  direction; 
and  I  never  met  any  one  who  could  get 
the  best  of  me  like  Miss  Mary  Healy. 
I'm  a  child  In  her  hands." 

"If  you  were  a  child  in  my  hands." 
Mary  declared,  "you'd  be  a  lot  better 
brought  up." 

He  crowed  and  snorted  with  appreci- 
ation. "You're  the  cuteSt!  You're  a 
perfect  fiend,  you  know.  I  can't  let 
you  get  away  on  that.  In  half  an 
hour  or  so.  I'll  think  up  a  repartee. 
I'm  slow,  but  I  get  round  to  it.  Mrs. 
Jaffrey,  there's  a  Joint  right  next  door 
where  the  head  waiter  knows  me.  If 
you  and  Miss  Mary  would  do  me  the 
honor — " 

Mary  had  turned  eagerly  for  her  as- 
sent; something  must  be  done.  Marise 
could  not  quite  face  the  restaurant,  but 
she  wanted  above  everything  to  keep 
Mary  happy.  The  wish  shone  out  of 
her  in  a  touching  graciousness. 

"Won't  Mr.  Peavy  come  home  with 
us  instead?"  she  suggested.  "There 
are  sandwiches  waiting  for  us,  and  I 
have  a  taxi  out  here." 

Mary  looked  disappointed,  but  Mr. 
Peavy  was  charmed.  He  found  their 
taxi  and  put  them  in  with  super-know- 
ing skill.  ■  The  very  way  he  pulled 
down  the  extra  seat  had  finish,  an  air 
of  one  born  to  taxicabs.  Seated,  he 
clasped  both  hands  over  the  end  of  his 
stick  and  looked  at  the  two  ladies  in 
rich  satisfaction. 


"It's  better  to  be  bom  lucky  than  to 
be  born  handsome,"  he  observed.  "Of 
course,  some  are  bom  both — ^like  Miss 
Mary." 

"Where  does  the  luck  for  me  come 
in?"  Mary  wanted  to  know. 

"Oh,  you're  rare!  You're  too  much 
for  me."  Mr.  Peavy  gave  her  up,  "Mrs. 
Jaffrey,  I'm  going  to  talk  to  you.  I 
can't  keep  up  with  Miss  Mary.  I'm  no 
wit.  I'm  just  a  plain,  middle-class 
American  citizen.  I  live  in  this  glitter 
and  glare,  but  underneath  I'm  only  a 
home  boy."  His  chest  expanded  with 
his  theme.  "I've  got  an  old  mother 
that  I  think  the  world  of,  and  she's 
queer  enough  to  like  me.  I  get  out 
there  every  Christmas,  whether  I  can 
or  not.  No  matter  what  you  offer  me 
at  that  time — no,  sir.  That  dear  old 
lady  Isn't  going  to  be  disappointed.  I 
write  every  week,  and  my  little  wad 
keeps  her  goln^,  and  If  ever  I'm  a  de^ 
cent  chap  when  I  might  be  something 
else,  I  owe  it  to  that  good  woman's 
love  and  prayers.  And  I'm  not  asham- 
ed of  it." 

He  really  meant  it.  His  little  brown 
eyes  were  almost  moist.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly the  excellent  son  he  saw  him- 
self;  it  was  a  good  face.  Marise's  cour- 
age nearly  died  before  the  problems  of 
the  future.  She  had  made  it  her  life 
lesson  that  she  must  accept  Mary  as 
she  was,  but  she  had  not  thought  to 
prepare  herself  for  Mary's  husband.  It 
was  one  thing  to  love  and  serve  her 
fellow  men  In  the  great  abstract,  but 
quite  another  to  have  this  complacent 
person  displaying  his  oily  virtues  In 
her  cab,  and  possibly  in  her  family. 
A  bitter  thought  that  Hugh  was  right, 
and  that  commonness  was  something 
to  be  hated,  rose  to  confront  the  creed 
she  had  followed  through  long  difficult 
years.  If  she  could  only  hear  Hugh  as- 
sert It,  she  could  fight  him,  and  so  find 
her  way  back  to  the  serene  heights  of 
human  brotherhood  on  which  she  had 
labored.  But  Hugh  had  abandoned 
her,  and  she  was  miserably  lost*  She 
had  taken  many  hard  journeys  for 
Mary's  sake,  but  this  trip  up-town  with 
Mary  beside  her  was  not  the  least  of 
them. 

Hannah,  opening  the  door,  murmur- 
ed some  announcement,  but  Marise  was 
too  preoccupied  to  heed.  She  turned 
to  the  drawing  room,  but  stopped  short 
In  the  doorway  with  a  frightened  sense 
that  what  she  saw  was  too  good  to  be 
true.  Hugh  was  sunk  deep  In  his 
chair,  as  though  he  had  been  there  for 
a  long  time,  and  for  a  moment  before 
he  rose,  his  eyes,  somber  and  unwilling, 
looked  straight  Into  hers.  "Well,  I'm 
here — I'm  back!"  they  accused  her, 
and  hers  might  have  cried  to  him,  "I'm 
glad!"  if  she  had  not  so  taught  them 
to  hide. 

Glad!  She  was  glad  like  the  ship- 
wrecked who  sees  the  sail;  her  glad- 
nesss  was  a  divine  tide  of  youth,  pour- 
ing throug  all  her  waiting  body.  Slje 
was  so  strong,  so  light  and  fearless, 
she  came  so  triumphantly  to  him 
across  the  big  room,  that  Hugh's  mel- 
ancholy gave  way  to  wonder,  and  there 
was  a  thrilled  response  In  his  rising. 

"Well,  Hugh!"  It  was  marvelous 
that  she  could  speak  so  composedly 
with  this  riot  of  happiness  just  under 
her  voice.     "So  you  came." 

"Oh,  yes— I  came;"  he  had  a  weary 
derision  for  himself. 

"Have  you  been  here  long?" 
"I  don't  know."  He  looked  vaguely 
about  at  the  furniture,  as  though  It 
might  have  kept  some  record.  "I  was 
at  an  Infernal  dinner  as  long  as  I  could 
stand  It — find  then  I  came." 

Mr.  Peavy  bad  been  relieving  Mary 
of  her  coat  with  his  masterly  style  in 
such  matters,  and  he  now  came  for- 
ward at  her  side,  looking  alwut  the 
room  with  a  connoisseur  tilt  of  the 
head  that  seemed  to  say.  "Good— very 
,  nice  Indeed — Interesting — on  the  whole. 


unusually  well  done!"  Marise  had  for- 
gotten that  he  was  a  menace  and  that 
Mary  presented  difficulties.  Her  dear  < 
baby  was  found,  and  Hugh  was  going 
to  be  told  about  It,  and  all  was  eii» 
quibltely  right  with  the  world.  She 
held  out  her  hand  to  her  child. 

"Mary  dear,  come  and  meet  Mr.  L^ 
Baron,"  she  said. 

Hugh  had  been  startled  by  the  name^ 
or  by  the  hidden  song  Just  under  it, 
and  he  looked  closely  into  Mary's  facet 
shaped  by  family  lines  that  he  well 
knew.  Of  course,  he  did  not  actuallr 
guess  the  stupendous  truth,  but  he  felt 
mysterious  currents  In  the  air,  hover- 
ing secrets,  and  his  being  tightened  te 
a  new  alertness  as  he  took  the  girl's 
hand. 
"But  Miss  Mary  who?"  he  demanded. 
"Mary  Heal>,"  It  was  Mary  whe 
spoke,  hastily,  even  defiantly,  but  Mar- 
rise  could  not  be  hurt  by  anything  Just 
then;  for  Hugh  had  come  back.  She 
was  overlooking  her  other  guest,  but 
Mary  introduced  him  with  the  satisfac- 
tion of  one  who  plays  a  leading  trump; 
"Mr.  Peavy— Mr.  Al  Peavy." 

Mr.  Peavy  made  Mr.  Le  Baron  hearth 
ly  welcome,  and  immediately  Identified 
him  as  the  architect  of  the  new  Forty- 
ninth  Street  Theater. 

"My  profession,  of  course,  has  put  ma 
In  touch  with  all  the  best  theaters  of 
the  country,"  he  explained,  beaming 
his  good  will  straight  into  Hugh's  re- 
luctant eyes.  "I'm  here,  there,  every- 
where; it  has  been  my  fortune  to  spend 
several  years  in  the  second  cultural 
city- of  the  United  States;  so,  when  I 
saw  the  new  Forty-ninth  Street  I  wSa 
qualified  to  appreciate  it  I  wrote  a 
paragraph  al)out  it  when  it  opened  wltk 
Honor  Bright.  I  remember  I  spoke  of 
Its  admirable  restraint  and  classic  feel- 
ing— I  gave  It  quite  a  puff.  You  may 
have  read  It  at  the  time." 

Marise  was  looking  on  in  humorous 
apprehension,  for  Hugh's  manners 
were  not  to  be  counted  on,  and  she 
knew~^he  might  have  to  make  a  qulok 
rescue;  but  Hugh  met  the  onslaught 
with  nothing  more  hostile  than  a 
vague  sound  in  his  throat.  His  atten- 
tion was  fixed  on  Mary  Healy.  Whe« 
they  were  seated  about  the  dlnlhg-rooos 
table,  he  took  pains  to  draw  her  out. 
Marise  abetted  hinu  and  with  Mr. 
Peavy  applauding  and  marveling  at 
her,  Mary  found  herself  gloriously  re- 
stored to  her  rightful  place.  She  wa» 
once  more  the  leader,  the  little  queen. 
She  had  forgotten  that  she  had  a  tro«i>- 
ble  in  the  world  as  she  let  them  look 
on  at  the  mighty  fun  of  being  Mary 
Healy. 

"I  like  to  go  to  the  theater,  but  it's 
awful  to  act,"  she  told  them.  "Having 
to  play  you're  some  one  else — I  don't 
know — It  makes  you  sort  of  ashamed 
and  mad." 

Mr.  Peavy  insisted  that  playing  a 
part  was  a  woman's  favorite  occupar 
tlon,  but  Marise  understood  the  hot 
young  pride  that  found  even  posing  be- 
fore a  camera  an  indignity.  She  liked 
her  Mary!  She  might  frequently  want 
to  shake  her,  but  she  respected  the 
girl's  force  and  felt  the  charm  of  her 
audacity.  Mary's  beauty  had  a  ripe 
glow  that  held  her  eyes.  She  was  too 
strongly  built  for  grace,  but  she  had  a 
boy's  bodily  freedom,  and  her  blouse  of 
pale  pink  crepe  outlined  splendid  shoul- 
ders. Marise  turned  to  Hugh  fOr  sym- 
pathy in  her  content,  but  he  had  eyes 
only  for  Mary. 

"I  think  you  would  act  Miss  Mary 
Healy  very  well,"  he  said.  "I  can't 
seem  to  see  you  In  any  other  role." 

"The  only  time  I  ever  made  a  hit 
was  in  the  death  of  Little  Eva,"  she  be- 
gan, then  paused  surprisedly  at  their 
burst  of  laughter.  "Oh.  well,  I  wasn't 
so  husky  when  I  was  a  kid,"  she  ex- 
plained. "They  gave  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 
for  the  benefit  of  the  church  or  some- 
thing, out  at  home.  I  was  on  the  sofa, 
dying,  and  they  were  all  around  me 
singing,  'Eva.  Eva,  she's  passing  away* 
—you  know  the  scene.  Well,  1  was  so 
afraid  I'd  cry  that  I  made  a  face  at 
them.  Lawsy,  but  it  brought  down  the 
house!" 

They    would    have    laughed    If    Mr. 

Peavy  had  not  so  squealed  and  shouted. 

"One  touch  of  nature,"   Hugh'mur- 
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mured.     "What  did  you  think  of  to- 
night's play?" 

"Too  much  cigarettes,"  was  the  em- 
phatic answer.  "That's  all  right  in  a 
rough  play,  hut  those  were  supposed 
to  be  ladies.    It  wasn't  true  to  life." 

Her  sledge-hammer  finality  amused 
Hugh,  but  Mr.  Peavy  smote  the  table 
Hith  a  fat  brown  fist. 

"That's  the  sort  of  thing  I  like  to 
kear  a  girl  say,"  he  declared.  "I  tell 
yon,  Mrs.  Jaffrey,  when  a  man's  busi- 
ness takes  him  among  chorus  girls  and 
theatrical  stars — and  I  know  them  all, 
top-liners  and  supes,  and  they  call  me 
Al  and  think  I'm  a  pretty  good  fellow — 
but  sometimes  it  leaves  me  just  plain 
lonely  for  the  nice,  modest,  home-made 
kind  of  girls  that  you  can  take  some 
pride  in  showing  to  your  mother. 
That's  what  we  all  really  like  best." 

Mr.  Peavy's  confidences  and  the  in- 
Bistance  of  his  eyes  In  meeting  hers 
left  Marise  oddly  embarrassed,  as 
though  she  were  in  the  presence  of 
some  one  who  could  not  be  trusted  to 
keep  on  his  clothes.  For  Mary's  sake, 
she  smiled  encouragement,  but  It  was 
a  relief  to  have  Hugh  pick  up  the  slain 
conversation  and  set  it  going  again. 
The  blessedness  of  having  him  there! 

"I  want  to  hear  more  against  the 
play,"  he  said.  "The  theater  Is  never 
true  to  life.  Miss  Healy.    Hit  it  again." 

Mary  was  only  too  happy.  "Well, 
there  was  that  typewriter  girl;  she 
couldn't  have  held  her  job  a  week  in 
a  real  office." 

Hugh  enjoyed  that.     "Why  not?" 

"Oh,  she  never  could  have  worked  up 
any  speed,  using  her  hands  in  that 
fancy  way.  And  no  girl  with  sense 
enough  to  buy  a  ticket  on  the  subway 
is  going  to  be  taken  in  by  a  big  stiff 
like  that  broker.  There  was  one  of  his 
sort  In  my  first  office,  and  we  liked  him 
about  the  way  we  liked  poison." 

"Girls  do  get  taken  in,"  Hugh  re- 
minded her. 

"Oh,  yes;"  Mary  was  heavily  sar- 
castic; "that's  their  favorite  indoor 
sport,  according  to  the  vice  commis- 
sions and  the  movies.  The  millions 
Vthat  just  go  quietly  about  their  jobs — 
yon  never  seem  to  hear  about  them. 
There's  a  bunch  of  girls  and  fellows  in 
my  office,  but  you  couldn't  get  a  play 
out  of  them  to  save  your  neck.  They 
iust  support  their  mothers  and  do  up 
their  blouses  and  keep  an  eye  out  for 
a  husband.     Pretty  tame!" 

Her  scorn  made  them  laugE 

"Where  is  this  model  office?"  Hugh 
wanted  to  know. 

"Engel  and  Weeks;"  Mary  tried  not 
to  say  it  too  proudly.  Hugh  knew  both 
ker  employers,  and  rejoiced  in  her 
characterization  of  them  until  an  ar- 
resting thought  checked  him. 

"Look  here — those  proper  young 
women  in  my  office — do  they  talk  like 
this  about  me"? 

Mary  had  only  pity  for  his  ignoiv 
ance.  "Well,  how  did  you  suppose  they 
talked?" 

"With  distinguished  consideration 
and  respect!" 

"I  don't  think,"  Mary  added.  "Not 
at  eight  to  sixteen  per." 

Hugh  turned  to  share  his  amusement 
with  Marise,  and  again  he  saw  some- 
thing that  gripped  his  attention.  Marise 
was  watching  Mary  with  lighted  eyes 
that  had  forgotten  to  hide  their  secret; 
she  was  glad  of  her  girl.  Indulgent, 
ready  to  be  definitely  tender  when 
Mary  should  let  her  In.  It  was  a  moth- 
er's look,  and  It  sent  a  visible  shock 
through  Hugh.  Pushing  aside  plate  and 
glass,  he  watched  them  both  with  new 
intentness. 

"Well,  you  know,  Mr.  Le  Baron,  it's 
natural,"  Mary  was  explaining  with  a 
consoling  Inflection.  "You  have  to  be 
80  respectful  to  their  faces  that  you 
sort  of  take  it  out  on  them  after  hours. 
You  may  like  them  a  lot,  but  you  have 
to  balance  things  up  if  you're  a  good 
American." 

"A  'good  American' — with  the  name 
©f  Healy,"  said  Hugh  deliberately. 

Mary  could  again  feel  the  joke  of 
their  secret.  She  sent  a  quick  glance 
to  meet  her  mother's  smile  as  she  made 
demure  answer:  "Well,  my  parents 
were  bom  In  this  country." 

Hugh  had  seen  the  look.    He  rested 


an  elbow  on  the  table  and  his  hand 
closed  tightly  on  his  chin  as  he  studied 
the  face  opposite. 

"I  think,"  he  said  slowly,  like  one 
feeling  his  way,  "that  perhaps  you  had 
a  very  unusual  mother." 

Mary  flushed  crimson,  and  the  color 
was  reflected  in  Marise's  averted  face. 
Mr.  Peavy  seized  the  opening. 

"Mothers  are  all  pretty  fine!  At 
least,  the  kind  we  used  to  get.  And  I 
guess  the  modem  ones  are  made  of  the 
same  old  stuff  underneath.  I'm  old- 
fashioned  about  mothers.  Miss  Mary. 
You  may  dislike  me  for  it,  but  I  want 
you  to  know  the  worst  as  well  as  the 
best  of  me.  I  may  be  only  third  from 
the  bottom—" 

"Marise,  I  want  to  speak  to  you," 
Hugh  said  in  a  low  tone. 

She  glanced  hesitatingly  at  the  other 
two,  but  they  were  fencing  joyously, 
and  her  murmured  excuse,  as  she  rose, 
was  scarcely  heeded.  Hugh  did  not 
speak  until  they  stood  facing  each  oth- 
er by  the  hearth  In  the  drawing-room. 
Then  he  laid  his  hands  on  her  shoul- 
dors 

"Who  is  this  girl?" 
Her  smile  was  broken,  blurred.    "My 
daughter,  Hughie." 

He  drew  her  up  to  him  and  kissed 
her  as  her  father  might  have  done.  The 
tears  in  his  eyes  made  her  own  over- 
flow. When  they  spoke  again,  they 
were  sitting  together  on  the  couch,  Jier 
hand  fast  in  his. 

"Oh,  you  wonder!"  he  said  with 
caught  breath.  "You  never  gave  up — 
all  these  years — you  kept  on — and  you 
have  found  her.  My  dear  girl,  my  dear 
girl!" 

She  told  him  the  story,  briefly,  leav- 
ing much  to  be  filled  in  at  some  calmer 
time.  He  was  not  deeply  concerned 
about  the  past;  the  miracle  of  the  pres- 
ent held  him  amazed  and  exclaiming. 

"Why,  but  she  is  splendid,"  he  cried. 
"Think  how  I  have  croakecf  about  what 
she  would  be — and  here  is  this  good 
and  gallant  child,  with  her  straight 
eyes  and  her  unsolled  spirit — she  Is  of 
the  people,  but  she  Isn't  common!  She's 
rare,  Marise.  And  she  is  beautiful. 
What  guardian  angel  did  this  for  you?" 
He  had  to  stride  about  In  his  excite- 
ment, and  Marise,  watching  him,  felt  a 
curious  heaviness  of  spirit.  He  had 
not  failed  her  in  any  way.  he  was 
moved  to  the  very  depths  for  her,  ready 
to  love  and  accept  her  child  as  she 
had  never  dreamed  could  be.  She  did 
not  understand  why  she  had  been 
stricken   io  sad   and   forlorn. 

"And  she's  clever,"  Hugh  piled  it  up. 
"She  has  good  clear  brains.  The  way 
she  sized  up  Engel!  Oh.  she  can  be 
anything,  that  girl.  She's  a  power. 
With  the  chance  you  can  give,  her — " 

"She  does  not  want  to  come  to  me," 
Marise  interrupted.  "That  is  why  no 
one  has  been  told.  She  prefers  her 
adopted  mother  and  her  own  way  of 
life."  She  offered  It  baldly,  almost 
with  hostility,  and  still  she  did  not  un- 
derstand her  own  pain. 

Hugh  could  not  take  the  obstacle 
seriously.  "That  is  rather  fine  of  her," 
he  said.  "Oh,  I  like  that.  I  like  every- 
thing I  see  about  her.  You  will  win 
out  in  time;  there  is  a  good  heart  there 
as  well  as  a  good  understanding.  She 
doesn't  look  like  you,  and  yet" — he 
paused,  smiling  to  himself  over  old 
memories — "and  yet  she  makes  me 
think  of  you  at  eighteen,"  he  conclud- 
ed simply.  'That  joyous  confidence  In 
life — oh,  yes,  I  can  see  you  in  her.  Ah, 
she's  a  dear  thing,  Marise!" 

Marise  suddenly  knew  her  trouble. 
This  fiame  of  rage— people  called  it 
"seeing  red."  In  all  her  life  she  had 
never  known  so  fiercely  uncivilized  a 
moment.  It  could  not  last,  of  course; 
generations  of  training  Instantly  as- 
serted their  power.  Jealous  of  her  own 
child!  It  was  worse  than  base — it  was 
vulgar.  She  shook  it  off,  bodily,  lift- 
ing her  head  proudly  against  It,  en- 
dorsing Hugh's  words. 

"Yes — a  dear  thing.  I  am  a  very  for- 
tunate woman." 

Sharp  recollection  brought  him  to  a 
standstill.  "Oh — when  did  you  say  It 
happened?  Last  week?  Of  course,  of 
course!"  He  drew  the  deep  breath  of 
the  comforted,  but  did  not  explain. 


"Don't  show  her  that  you  know," 
Marise  said  quickly,  as  the  two  young 
people  came  in  to  say  good  night. 

Hugh  thought  he  hid  his  excitement, 
but  he  shone  on  Mary  like  a  father. 
Mary,  however,  was  used  to  being  a 
success,  and  accepted  his  warm  ap- 
proval as  her  natural  right.  Her  self- 
satisfaction  was  never  offensive;  she 
was  charming  in  her  bravery  and  can- 
dor. While  Mr.  Peavy  did  his  manners 
with  noble  fluency,  she.  stood  by  t>ask- 
ing  in  the  social  brilliance  of  her  ad- 
mirer. 

"Mrs.  Jaffrey,  it  has  been  a  privilege 
to  meet  you  and  be  made  welcome  in 
your  beautiful  home."  Mr.  Peavy  al- 
most had  tears  in  his  little  brown  eyes 
that  clung  so  tightly  to  hers.  "I  can't 
tell  you  how  it  is,  but  I  am  always  fall- 
ing on  some  delightful  adventure.  Last 
week  1  blew  in  at  a  house  party  up  at 
Larchmont — a  regular  palace  of  a 
house;  private  yacht,  everything — and 
they  wouldn't  let  me  get  away.  I'm 
lucky,  that's  what  it  is.  Mr.  Le  Baron, 
I  shall  be  happy  to  send  you  the  clip- 
ping about  the  Forty-ninth  Street 
Theater.  I  think  you  won't  flnd  any- 
thing you  dislike  In  it.  Well,  Miss 
Mary,  parting  is  sweet  sorrow — " 

Mary  went  with  him,  and  they  heard 
the  front  door  close  on  his  eloquence, 
and  the  girl's  step  mounting  the  stairs. 
When  that  had  quite  died  away,  they 
dared  to  exchange  looks. 

"My  dear  Marise,"  Hugh  exclaimed, 
"where  did  you  pick  up  that  Impossibly 
awful  man?" 

She  laughed  aloud,  quite  forgetting 
the  little  balcony  just  over  her  head 
and  the  curtained  opening  that  gave 
light  to  the  up-stairs  hall.  She  had 
had  so  little  occasion  in  her  life  to 
think  of  it,  to  care  if  she  was  over- 
heard, that  caution  had  never  been  im- 
pressed upon  her.  And  it  was  a  wicked 
relief  to  laugh.  She  had  put  down  that 
hideous  and  unforgivable  Impulse  of 
savagery,  but  it  must  have  left  its 
traces,  for  she  was  unkindly  eager  to 
laugh  at  Mary's  friend. 

"Oh,  Hugh,  wasn't  he  too  dreadful!" 
she  cried. 

Even  as  she  spoke  the  words,  she 
felt  guilty  and  ashamed.  The  sense  of 
her  disloyalty  to  the  poor  child  spoiled 
the  rest  of  Hugh's  visit.  He  was  deeT> 
ly  kind,  still  amazed  and  exalted  for 
her,  but,  after  he  had  gone,  his  joy 
seemed  to  her  grievously  Impersonal 
and  detached,  the  unselfish  emotion  of 
one  who  is  merely  an  old  friend.  Cer- 
tainly his  kiss  had  said  nothing  else. 
It  was  not  a  happy  night.  When  she 
arose  in  the  morning,  a  need  of  mutely 
begging  Mary's  pardon  sent  her  in  her 
dressing-gown  to  Mary's  door. 

The  room  was  empty.  Mary  must 
have  made  an  early  start.  Marise  asked 
Hannah  about  it  when  the  latter 
brought  her  breakfast. 

"What  time  did  she  go,  Hannah?" 
Hannah  produced  her  news  with 
prim  satisfaction:  "About  an  hour  ago, 
m'am,  without  her  breakfa&t  and  tak- 
ing her  bag."  Her  tone  implied  that 
she  hoped  this  would  be  a  lesson. 

Marise  set  down  the  coffee  pot,  look- 
ing as  shocked  as  heart  could  wish. 
"Her  bag!" 

"Yes,  m'am,  and  all  her  things." 
Marise   half   started    up,   then    sank 
back  again.     Hannah  had  counted  on 
a  sensation,  but  not  on  this  look  of 
blind  distress. 

"The  girl  may  have  left  ^  note,"  she 
conceded  coldly.  "She  might  at  least 
have  had  the  decency  to  do  that.  I 
will   see." 

There  was  a  note,  a  folded  slip  of 
paper  scrawled  across  by  a  wrathful 
pencil.  It  had  neither  address  nor  sig- 
nature: r 

"If  my  friends  are  not  good  enough 
for  you,  then  I'm  not.  This  settles  it.^ 
Marise,  reading  and  rereading  the 
flying  lines,  remembered  her  uneasy 
conscience  when  she  and  Hugh  had 
laughed  together  over  the  Impossibly 
awful  Mr.  Peavy.  and  saw  what  had 
happened.  The  desolate,  "OhT  of  her 
understanding  was  more  than  Hanah 
could  bear, 

"I  tell  you  truly,  m'am"  she  began, 
tense  hands  folde<l  across  her  apron, 
"the  girl  was  not  worthy  of  your  trou- 


ble.    You   could   never  have   made  a 
lady  of  her,  or  a  fit  companion — " 

"Hannah,  Hannah!"  The  cry  smote 
Hannah  silent,  giving  her  a  premoni- 
tion of  the  crushing  truth  before  it 
fell.  "Why,  that  is  Mary,  that  Is  my 
own  baby,  found  and  lost" — her  voice 
trembled  and  fell — "found  and  lost. 
And  It  Is  all  my  own  fault.  I  found 
her,  and  now  she  Is  lost." 

Hannah  had  turned  a  congested  red. 
Her  helpless  little  rabbit  mouth  gasped 
feebly  once  or  twice,  then  she  flung  up 
her  hands  and  ran  from  the  room.  Ma- 
rise had  no  heart  then  to  wonder  about 
her.  All  she  could  see  was  her  own 
gigantic  failure. 

"We  never  learn,"  was  her  bitter 
conclusion.  "We  die  what  we  were 
bom.  I  have  spent  half  my  .life  learn- 
ing to  love  my  fellow  men,  and  at  the 
first  real  test  I  went  right  back  to  the 
thing  I  was  born.  To  class  feeling  and 
shrinking  and  ridicule.  I  called  the 
poor  little  man  dreadful  and  I 
laughed — that  is  just  what  I  should 
have  done  twenty  years  ago.  And  I  have 
lost  Mary  by  it — hopelessly;  I  could 
have  struck  her  In  the  face  and  done 
less  harm.  I  love  her,  but  love  of  fel- 
low men — do  I  really  know  what  it 
means?"  She  had  been  Identifying 
that  love  with  the  service  of  the  past 
years;  she  had  proved  them  one  to 
Hugh,  but  now  they  seemed  poles 
apart.  "I  have  been  sorry,  and  I  have 
worked  and  given;  but  that  is  nothing, 
nothing.  I  haven't  loved.  To  spend  all 
one's  life  on  a  lesson,  and  then  not 
know  the  rudiments!  Ah,  I  can't  go 
on.    I  give  up." 

(To  he  continued) 

Do  the  children  have  a  weekly  al- 
lowance of  spending  money,  or  is  it  a 
nickel  now,  a  dime  then,  and  a  quarter 
some  other  time,  the  total  of  which 
neither  child  nor  parent  can  even 
guess? 
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ROBES 

Made  to  VMU  order  from  Hotm, 
Cow,  Calf,  or  any  iud»  or  (kin 
with  luur  or  fur  on  it. 

You  icv*  «■  high  M  30%  by  osiac 
your  own  fiia. 

Ptm  OBtalogu*  with  instructions 
for  handliac  fiirs.  Fur  garmcati 
tipurod  and  tamodalcd. 

FUR  TANNING  AND 
'l^ff^^a/r^  TAXIDBWIY  SPECIALISTS 

w/ff>  ihQ  hicn'  L*^  and  aouU  gam*,  birda  and 

iah  mounted.  Prompt  service,  •«• 

part  atttotion.    Ptioa  quoted  ia  prica  charged. 

ROCHESTER  FUR  DRESSING  CO. 

655-F  West  Avcmie        Rochester,  N.  Y. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  or  Cow  hide.  Calf  or  otberaJctna 
with  hair  or  fur  on,  and  make  them 
into  eo*ta(for  me  a  and  wom.pn),  robea, 
rusra  or  clovea  when  ao  ordered.  Ve««r 
hM  >ee<a  wM  eeo*  yeu  \*mm  Mmx^  to  bay 
thorn  and  be  worth  more. 

Owr  mw>rete<  e««ele«  tella  bow  to 
take  off  aud  care  for  bidea;  bow  and 
when  we  par  the  frelrht  both  wayn : 
•bout  •mr  ••••  tfyoiaa  »r— eae  on  cow 
and  horse  hide,  cairand  other  Mklnn: 
aboat  the  fur  g-ooda  and  game  truphlea 
we  soil,  tazidormy.  f  to. 

Then  we  have  reoontly  irot  out  an- 
other we  call  e«ir  Feaklen  BmIi.  wholly 
devoted  to  fii-^hion  plates  of  muffn, 
neckwear  and  other  flne  fur  carmentD, 
with  tannlofl  onrf  wall  Inn  •!••»«••.  Also 
fur  trarmc'iitn  remodeled  and  repaired. 

For  Fox,  Ilaccoon  aud  atnaller  aklnn,( 
the    Fafliion    Book   Is   all   yoa   need. 
Catalojr  is  f"r  bl(r  pflT, 

You  can  have  either  book  by  sendlnir  yonr  correct 
address  namlna  wkUk,  or  both  books  tt  you  need 
both.    Adilre«s 

The  Crosby  Frisian  For  Conpany. 
871  Lycll  Ave  Kochcstcr.  nTy 


We  Always  Pay  Highest  Mar- 
ket Prices  for  all  Raw  Furt 

A*k  for  Fv  Pric9  Li»t, 

L.  RABINOWITZ, 
115-121  W«a«  29th  Stroot,  Now  York  Ciljr 
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Work  the  Cure  for  the 
World's  Hurt 
Speaking  to  members  of  the  Omaha, 
Neb.,  Commercial  Club  the  other  day, 
Mr.  George  M.  Wilber,  a  prominent 
Ohio  farmer,  while  discussing  the  sub- 
ject, "Omaha:  It's  Relation  to  Agricul- 
ture and  Live  Stock,"  gave  as  his  pre- 
scription for  curing  the  world's  hurt, 
good  old-fashioned  work.  Because  Mr. 
Wilber  Is  a  possible  candidate  for  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  In  President-elect 
Harding's  cabinet,  his  words  will  be 
read  with  Interest  by  all. 

"Let  us  all  get  to  work,"  he  said. 
Then  proceeding  he  declared  that  the 
problems  of  the  North  are  the  problems 
of  the  South.    The  same  conditions  are 
confronting     both      regions.       Wheat 
strikes  will  not  cure  anythlHg.     Burn- 
ing of  cotton  and  cotton  gins  will  only 
make   bad   matters   worse.     According 
to  Mr.  Wilber,  such  acts  are  like  cut- 
ting  off   the   dog's   head   to    cure   the 
mange.     Insisting  that  sound  thinking 
must  be  done  and  that  it  is  time  for 
strict   attention   to   fundamentals,   the 
Ohio  man  of  varied  agricultural  experi- 
ence called  for  a  national  policy  that 
is  broad  enough  and  sound  enough  to 
cover  the  entire  national  proposition, 
to  benefit  others  than  farmers  In  like 
proportion  and  to  bring  harm  to  no  one. 
"I  do  not  believe,"  continued  Mr.  Wil- 
ber as  he  touched  upon  the  subject  of 
organization,  "that  farmers,  stockmen 
or  dairymen  will  band  themselves  will- 
ingly into  anything  that  savors  of  a 
labor  union.    They  do  not  care  to  sur- 
render all  liberty  of  voluntary  action 
to  a  leader  who  is  often  self-constitut- 
ed.    Nor  will  these  same  men  be  par- 
ties to  anything  that  savors  of  a  trust. 
"There   remain,   however,    organiza- 
tions akin  to  those  of  business  men 
everywhere;    commercial  clubs,   cham- 
bers of  commerce,  credit  bureaus,  clear- 
ing houses  and  others,  where  individu- 
als secure  the  benefit  of  co-ordinated  ef- 
forts at  a  fraction  of  the  expense  that 
they  could  secure  the  service  individu- 
ally.    Men  engaged  In  agriculture  and 
allied  interests  should  see  their  needs 
in  a  business  fashion,  know  costs  and 
know  markets." 

Arrangement  for  European  credits,  a 
truthpln-fabrlc  law  and  restoration  of 
the  old-time  protective  tariff  are  three 
acts  that  Mr.  Wilber  would  have  the 
United    States   Congress   pass   just   as 
soon  as  possible.    He  recited  the  Euro- 
pean need  for  raw  materials,  declaring 
It  to  be  a  crime  that  shoddy  can  be 
palmed  oft  as  "all  wool"  and  proclaim- 
ed for  the  protection  of  American  in- 
vestment in  capital  and  labor  against 
the  cheap  land  and  cheap  labor  across 
both  oceans. 

"The    American    farmer,"    said    Mr. 
Wilber,  after  declaring  that  the  tiller  of 
the  soil  Is  now  simply  doing  the  best 
he  can,  "is  between  the  upper  and  neth- 
er millstones;   the  upper  one  of  high- 
priced  commodities  and  the  nether  one 
of  almost  valueless  farm  products  with 
several  of  them  unsalable  at  any  price. 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  renters,  as 
well  as  landlords,  are  without  funds." 
Exclaiming  that  Americans  are  not 
going  to  quit,  the  Ohio  man  brought 
cheers  from  his  auditors  when  he  as- 
serted, "We  are  going  to  up-and-at  It. 
T  Is   country   will   be   In   good    shape 
again  one  of  these  days.     We  farmers 
are  willing  to  do  our  part,  but  bankers, 


In  connection  with  the  government, 
must  assist  us  to  finance  ourselves  bet- 
ter so  that  we  will  not  be  compelled  to 
sacrifice  our  cattle,  corn  and  wheat  as 
we  are  now  doing.  Agriculture  Is  not 
only  the  salvation  of  Omaha,  but  of 
this  nation,  and  any  assistance  ren- 
dered agriculture  will  be  refiected  back 
to  you  many  fold.  I  have  abiding  faith 
in  the  future  of  this  country.  We  had 
a  meeting  recently  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  nation  and,  unless  I  mistake  not, 
the  officers  elected  will  remedy  some 
things  which  have  had  to  do  with  our 
present  conditions." 


*^ 


How  to  Use  Crimson  Clover 

A  large  part  of  the  value  of  Crimson 
clover  lies  In  the  ability  which  it  shares 
with  other  clovers,  to  utilize  the  nitro- 
gen of  the  air  and  add  it  to  the  soil,  say 
specialists  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  When  encouraged 
to  do  this,  Crimson  clover  Is  a  valuable 
soil  Improver.    If  It  Is  planted  on  rich 
land  It  win  utilize  the  nitrogen  already 
present  In  the  soil  and  Is  not  stimulat- 
ed to  contribute  an^Hhlng  to  Its  own 
support  or  to  the  support  of  other  crops. 
Crimson  clover  Is  a  winter  annual 
plant  of  the  true  clover  group.     It  Is 
also  known  as  Scarlet  clover,  French 
clover,  Italian  clover  and  German  clo- 
ver.   It  Is  the  only  annual  true  clover 
that  Is  of  more  than  Incidental  agricul- 
tural Importance  In  the  eastern  United 
States.    It  owes  Its  place  In  the  crop 
rotation  of  the  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain 
to  the  fact  that  it  can  be  planted  when 
the  land  Is  not  occupied  by  ordinary 
summer  crops.    Usually  it  is  sown  fol- 
lowing a  grain  crop,  or  In  an  Inter- 
tilled crop  In  late  summer,  and  Is  ready 
to  harvest  for  hay,  to  pasture,  or  to 
turn  under  as  a  green  manure  crop  In 
the  spring.    South  of  central  Delaware 
It  may  even  be  cut  for  seed  and  the 
stubble  plowed  under  In  time  for  seed- 
ing a  quick-maturing  strain  of  com. 
Grown  in  the  off  season  of  the  year. 
Crimson  clover  is  one  of  the  most  eco- 
nomical legumes  that  can  be  produced 
for   green   manure,   and    it  has   been 
largely  used  for  that  in  the  regions  to 
which  It  Is  adapted. 

The  many  ways  by  which  this  crop 
may  be  utilized  are  discussed  by  plant 
specialists  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  In  Farmers'  Bulle- 
tin 1142,  "Growing  Crimson  Clover." 

Though  It  was  brought  from  Europe 
to  this  country  In  1818,  Its  value  as  a 
forage  plant  was  not  recognized  until 
about  1880.  The  plant  does  not  with- 
stand either  extreme  heat  or  cold,  and 
Is  best  adapted  to  a  soil  that  is  not  very 
rich  and  to  a  climate  where  the  winters 
are  not  severe.  Ordinarily  It  can  not 
survive  the  winter  In  latitudes  north  of 
southern  Pennsylvania,  while  In  some 
of  the  Southern  states  It  Is  frequently 
killed  by  dry,  hot  weather  In  the  fall 
or  spring. 

Its  growth  Is  comparable  to  that  of 
winter  wheat.  Planted  In  the  fall,  it 
lies  more  or  loss  dormant  throughout 
the  winter  and  completes  its  growth  in 
the  spring.  If  the  summers  are  not  too 
hot  it  can  sometimes  be  planted  In  the 
spring  and  grown  as  a  summer  crop, 
but  for  this  purpose  other  clovers  are 
usually  preferred.  Corn  in  the  sum- 
mer, with  Crimson  clover  In  the  winter 
Is  a  cheap  and  convenient  method  of 
growing  a  cash  crop  and  a  soil-improv- 
ing crop  in  the  same  year.    The  reputar 


tion  of  Crimson  clover  as  a  crop  In- 
creaser  Is  largely  based  on  this  simple 
rotation.  Instances  are  by  no  means 
rare  where  the^/yield  of  corn  has  been 
gradually  increased  from  10  bushels  to 
as  high  as  70  bushels  to  the  acre  by 
this  means.  The  difficulty  which  this 
method  presents  Is  the  possibility  of 
failure  of  the  young  clover  through 
drought.  The  growing  com  makes  a 
heavy  demand  on  the  soil  moisture,  and 
if  there  is  not  enough  water  for  both 
clover  and  com  the  latter  gets  the  larg- 
er share  and  the  clover  plants  are  likely 
to  succumb. 

Crimson  clover  may  be  seeded  in 
practically  any  of  the  cultivated  crops, 
which  receive  their  last  cultivation 
from  eight  to  twelve  weeks  before  the 
first  frost.  It  is  not  wise  to  seed  clover 
in  late  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  or  oth- 
er root  crops,  as  the  digging  in  the  fall 
practically  destroys  the  clover.  Neith- 
er does  it  do  well  when  sown  into  cow- 
peas,  sorghum  or  watermelons,  owing 
to  the  heavy  shade  cast  by  those  crops. 
The  most  common  cause  oi'  failure  to 
obtain  a  stand  of  Crimson  clover  is  a 
period  of  hot,  dry  weather  occurring 
after  planting. 

The- roots  of  Crimson  clover  are  in- 
oculated by  the  same  strain  of  bacteria 
which  occurs  on  the  roots  of  all  true 
clovers;  consequently  a  field  which  has 
produced  a  good  stand  of  Red,  Mam- 
moth, Alsike,  White,  Hop,  Carolina, 
Rabbit's  Foot,  or  Buffalo  clover  Is  usu- 
ally sufficiently  Inoculated  for  Crimson 
clover.  A  test  planting  yielded  4,057 
pounds  of  Crimqon  clover  hay  on  one 
Inoculated  plat  and  6100  pounds  on  an- 
other. On  two  corresponding  areas 
which  were  not  inoculated  the  first  plat 
yielded  761  pounds  and  there  was  noth- 
ing on  the  other.  Methods  of  Inocula- 
tion, seeding,  the  choice  of  seed,  and 
the  treatment  of  the  stand  are  fully  de- 
scribed  In  the  bulletin,  which  may  be 
had  upon  request  of  the  United  States 
Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Storing  Seed  Potatoes 

Most  of  the  potato  growers  of  this 
section  grow  their  own  seed,  and  those 
who  buy  new  seed  each  year  usually 
do  so  in  the  falU  For  these  reasons  the 
storage  problem  is  very  important. 
Good  seed  potatoes  are  often  very  much 
weakened  in  their  vitality  by  storing 
them  under  Improper  conditions.  These 
conditions  are  temperature,  moisture 
and  ventilation,  say  specialists  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  School  of 
Agriculture. 

Experiments  show  that  potatoes  "keep 
best  when  stored  at  a  temperature  rang- 
ing between  35  and  40  degrees  Fahren- 
heit. The  moisture  present  In  the  air 
should  be  sufficient  to  prevent  wilting, 
but  not  such  afi  to  allow  condensation 
on  the  tubers.  The  ventilation  should 
be  sufficient  to  allow  a  frequent  change 
of  the  air  throughout  the  pile. 

These  conditions  may  be  met  in 
"pits"  dug  in  the  ground,  in  bins  built 
In  cellars,  or  In  especially  constructed 
storage  houses.  In  no  case  should  the 
potatoes  be  piled  to  a  depth  of  over 
three  feet,  for  the  reason  that  deep 
piles  prevent  proper  ventilation. 

If  pits  are  used  it  is  important  that 
they  be  protected  from  freezing  and 
that  they  be  provided  with  a  stack  for 
ventilation.  The  stack  should  extend 
as  far  down  as  the  center  of  the  pile. 
If  cellars  are  used  the  potatoes  keep 


best  when  placed  in  racks  or  small  bins 
with  ventilation  between  them.  Cellars 
equipped  with  furnaces  are  not  usually 
favorable  for  storage  of  potatoes  unless 
the  storage  part  is  well  isolated  from 
the  furnace  room.  The  temperatures 
are  usually  too  high  and  the  air  too 
dry.  Windows  allow  for  ventilation  If 
regulated  according  to  the  outside  con- 
ditions. Careful  attention  to  these  de- 
tails will  prevent  much  of  the  loss  from 
rot  and  bring  the  tubers  through  the 
winter  In  good  condition  for  seed  pur- 
poses. 

The  Hay  and  Grain  Show 

A  miniature  farm,  the  reproduction 
of  an  80-acre  tract,  was  one  of  the  most 
Impressive  exhibits  at  the  International 
Hay  and  Grain  Show  at  Chicago,  No- 
veml>er  27  to  December  4.     It  was  a 
composite   example   of   good   and   bad 
farming  and  attracted  the  attention  of 
thousands  of  visitors.    The  80  acres  of 
poorly   farmed  land  were  taken  over 
and    subjected    to    scientific    farming 
methods.     The  increased  productivity 
of  the  tract  made  the  farmers  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  stare  In  wonder. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  Impressive  lea- 
sons  of  the   show,  the  most  compre- 
hensive grain  and  hay  show  over  held. 
It  Is  stated  that  never  before  were 
so  many  prize  samples  of  grain,  hay 
and  seeds  brought  together.    The  |10,- 
000  cash  premiums  offered  by  the  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Trade  to  encourage  gen- 
eral crop  Improvement  sharpened  com- 
petition.   Canada  sent  Its  best,  as  did 
the  central  western  states,  the  north- 
west, the  southwest  and  the  far  west.   ■ 
The   show   was,   in    effect,   a   short  • 
course  in  crop  Improvement  and  llva  • 
stock  raising.    Charts  developed  from 
years  of  close  scientific  study  showed 
precisely  the  proper  feeding  of  hogs. 
They  showed,  too,  why  a  supply  of  good 
protein  feed  with  com  in  the  ration  re- 
duces the  time  of  fattening  hogs,  re* 
quires  less  feed  and  produces  a  more 
healthy  condition. 

Other  charts  scattered  over  the  acres 
of  pavilion  devoted  to  the  show  taught 
an  Impressive  lesson  In  the  art  of  soil 
treatment  and  in  the  values  of  crop 
rotation. 

"Most  successful  show  of  Its  kind 
ever  held,"  said  Prof.  O.  I.  Christie,  of 
Purdue  University,  In  charge  of  the  ex- 
hibit. "It  will  go  far  toward  crop  im- 
provement—one of  the  aims  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  It  has  brought  to- 
gether the  composite  Ideas  of  the  best 
farmers  of  America  and  Canada." 

Similar  views  were  expressed  by 
many  other  agricultural  leaders. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  state  colleges  of  agricul- 
ture, as  well  as  various  grain,  hay  and 
seeu  associations,  had  extensive  ex- 
hibits at  the  show,  which  was  an  out- 
standing feature  of  the  International 
Live  Stock  Exposition. 


Try  Curing  Pork  Thi»  Way 
Instead  of  using  nothing  but  salt  in 
your  pork  curing  this  winter,  try  mix- 
ing a  little  sugar  and  saltpetre  with 
the  salt  and  see  whether  your  hams 
and  bacon  will  not  taste  better.  The 
saltpetre  causes  the  meat  to  hold  its 
color,  while  the  sugar  prevents  It  from 
becoming  hard  and  dry.  For  100  pounds 
of  meat,  use  twelve  pounds  of  salt,  2 
pounds  of  brown  sugar  and  two  ounces 
of  saltpetre. 
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The  Prosperous  Cow 

(Concluded  from  page  358) 

clover  at  last  working  of  any  of  these 
cn^NS,  or  rye  after  harvesting  the  crop, 
manuring  again  on  frozen  ground  and 
plowing  the  clover  or  rye  down  for 
com  the  following  spring.  Is  pretty 
good  crop  Insurance,  gives  plenty  of  I 
feed  and  keeps  the  land  busy. 

Sugar  corn  as  a  valuable  catch  crop 
for  feeding  is  probably  not  fully  appre- 
ciated by  farmers — ^the  cows  will  show 
BO  lack  of  appreciation,  however.  Of 
course,  If  the  roasting  ears  can  be  gath- 
ered and  sold  and  return  more  money 
than  they  are  worth  for  feed,  it  Is  ob- 
viously extravagant  to  feed  them.  Bet- 
ter sell  thett  and  buy  needed  feeds 
with  part  of  the  money.  It  Is  so,  also, 
with  all  extra  crops;  for  example,  soy 
beans  are  admittedly  a  valuable  feed 
crop,  but  If  one  does  not  have  land  and 
time  to  grow  both  beans  and,  say,  pota^ 
toes,  and  the  money  value  of  the  potato 
crop  is  two,  three  or  more  times  that 
©f  the  beans,  certainly  one  will  grow 
potatoes  and  buy  gluten,  or  oil  meal  or 
the  like  with  part  of  the  potato  money 
and  liberty  bonds  with  the  balance. 

Personally,  I  like  putting  plenty  of 
stuff  into  the  silo,  which  provides  the 
most  economical   storage  available  to 
the   farmer,   and   later   from   its   con- 
tents furnishes  a  perfectly  wholesome, 
vniform    and    productive    ration    base. 
Crope  planted  for  soiling  purposes  can 
be  harvested   more   cheaply   by   being 
cut  and  enslloed  at  once  when  at  their 
best,  than  when  cut  and  hauled  every 
day  or  so,  too  green  at  the  start  and 
too  ripe  at  the  finish  for  best  feeding 
results.     In  handling  my  oats  crop  I 
stack   that   portion    intended   for   the 
cows  near  the  silo,  and  when  ready  to 
«ut  com  into  silo,  cut  the  oat  sheaves, 
straw  and  grain,  in  with  the  corn,  mix- 
ing well  In  the  silo.    This  saves  the  ex- 
pense  of   threshing  and   grinding  the 
oats,  helps  balance  the  ration,  uses  the 
oats  straw  productively  and  lessens  my 
feed  bill — along  which  lines  tiie  farmer 
must  be  alert. 

While  working  and  waiting  for  or- 
ganization and  "readjustment"  to 
bring  their  tardy  results,  let  us  main- 
tain our  Initiative  by  efficient  lowering 
of  the  cost  of  economical  production 
—OUT  surest  hope  of  maximum  returns. 
PenMylvania, 


back  thus  far  is  the  difficulty  met  by 
many  farmers  in  planting  and  fertiliz- 
ing both  crops  at  the  same  time. 

Experiments  with  the  sunflower  and 
corn  silage,  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
each  plant,  are  being  conducted  by  the 
college  for  the  special  benefit  of  the 
I  northern  tier  Jarmers  where  the  sea- 
sons are  short  and  it  Is  difficult  to  ripen 


corn.  It  Is  claimed  that  the  sunflowers 
will  grow  more  tons  per  acre,  will 
thrive  on  poorer  ground  and  will  stand 
frost  better  than  corn.  ^ 


Profit  in  Quickly  Matured  Pigs 
That  it  Is  usually  advisable  to  feed 
fall  pigs  heavily  and  fatten  them  as 
quickly  as  possible  rather  than  feed  a 
light  ration  through  the  winter  Is 
brought  out  In  tests  at  the  Ohio  Experi- 
ment Station. 

Farmers  sometimes  carry  their  pigs 
through  the  winter  on  as  little  grain  as 
possible  and  then  in  spring  turn  them 
on  pasture  with  the  intention  of  com- 
pelling them  to  make  their  gains  large- 
ly from  forage. 

According  to  the  experiment,  the 
profit  from  light  winter  feeding,  with 
forage  and  grain  during  the  spring 
months,  is  not  large  enough  to  justify 
the  expense  of  keeping  the  corn  and 
feeding  hogs  over  the  long  period. 

Considerable  more  labor  Is  required, 
and  the  overhead  charges  Increase  for 
the  longer  period,  so  that  more  profit 
must  be  secured  to  pay  for  these  extra 
expenses. 

With  the  cost  of  corn  figured  at  $1.12 
a  bushel,  tankage  at  $100  a  ton  and  pas- 
ture at  |12  an  acre,  the  returns  per 
bushel  of  corn  were  only  6  cents  greater 
with  light  feeding  followed  by  forage 
than  that  shown  by  full-fed  pigs. 


urgently  needed.  In  discussing  recent- 
ly the  financial  situation  as  It  affects 
the  farmer,  J.  W.  Shorthlll,  former  sec- 
retary of  the  Nebraska  Farmers'  Co- 
operative Grain  and  Live  Stock  Asso- 
ciation, declared  that  more  than  $100,- 
000,000  was  spent  in  Nebraska  alone  in 
the  last  year  "on  worthless  stocks  and 
other  foolish  ventures  that  we  choose 
to  call  Investments." 

In  connection  with  the  credit  situa- 
tion Mr.  Shorthlll  said:  "We  have  al- 
ready had  too  much  credit  rather  than 
too  little.  There  has  been  so  much 
credit  In  Nebraska  that  foolish  ven- 
tures were  made  when  we  should  have 
known  better." 

In  Los  Angeles  Alone,  It  Is  estimated 
by  a  middle  west  paper,  that  confidence 
men  obtained  over  $3,000,000  from  tour- 
ists and  homeseekers  from  other  parts 
of  the  country  by  fake  schemes  which 
range  from  charging  $7.50  for  a 
"permit"  to  enter  the  city,  to  Invest- 
ments of  $60,000  In  fake  oil  stocks. 

Blue  sky  laws  imdoubtedly  will  af- 
ford some  needed  protection,  but  pre- 
vention in  finance  as  In  disease.  Is  bet- 
ter than  cure.  The  safest  protection 
against  the  dishonest  promoter  is  regu- 
lar investment  in  sound  and  safe  se- 
curities, and  Uncle  Sam  says  War  Sav- 
ing Stamps  are  safest  of  all. 


Oh,  yes,  one  still  meets  an  occasional 
Rip  Van  Winkle  who  believes  that 
apples  are  best  left  as  nature  made 
them  without  the  interference  of  man. 
You'll  notice,  though,  that  his  fruit, 
If  It  ever  gets  to  market,  doesn't  an- 
swer the  roll  call  of  the  "A's"  and  "B's." 
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For  the  Man  With  a  Silo 

Mixtures  of  soy  beans  and  com,  and 
tfunflowers  and  com  for  silage  have 
been  tried  with  success  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  School  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  experiments  with  both  will  be 
carried  further  during  the  coming  win- 
ter. Last  year  very  satisfactory  results 
were  obtained  through  feeding  these 
combinations,  so  much  in  fact,  that  the 
experimental  silos  at  the  college  dairy 
bams  have  been  filled  with  a  supply 
that  will  last  through  another  substan- 
tial feed  period. 

One  silo  has  been  filled  with  soy 
beans.  Much  Interest  has  been  mani- 
fested throughout  Pennsylvania  In  the 
feeding  value  of  this  combination.  Soy 
beans  -es  hay  have  been  steadily  In- 
creasing in  favor  In  certain  sections  of 
the  state  in  the  past  few  years,  and 
there  is  general  interest  shown  in  its 
possibilities  as  an  ensilage  crop  com- 
bined with  corn.  It  makes  a  palatable 
and  nutritious  feed,  and  tlie  only  draw- 


PhUadelphia  Milk  Prices 
The  Interstate  Milk  Producers'  A 
elation  announces  that  the  price  for 
milk  in  Philadelphia  will  range  from 
$3.28  per  hundred  pounds,  or  7.1  cents 
per  quart  for  milk  testing  3  per  cent, 
to  $4.08  per  hundred,  or  8.9  cents  per 
quart  for  milk  which  tests  5  per  cent., 
beginning  Dec  1,  1920,  subject  to 
change  whenever  warranted  by  market 
conditions.  Wh^n  milk  Is  not  tested 
the  price  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia,  is  to  be 
8  cents  per  quart. 

From  these  prices  one  cent  per  46 
quarts  (or  one  cent  per  100  i)Ounds)  is 
to  be  deducted  by  the  buyer,  which  to- 
gether with  one  cent  per  46  quarts,  con- 
tributed by  the  buyer,  is  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Advertis- 
ing Campaign  Committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  a  publicity  cam- 
paign advertising  the  food  value  and 
greater  consumption  of  dairy  products. 
The  usual  commission  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Interstate  Milk  Producers' 
Association  is  to  be  deducted  and  re- 
turned to  the  Association  as  heretofore. 


What's  Your  Wood  Lot 
Worth  Today? 

F.  A.  s. 

When  reading  a  report  on  wood  val- 
ues recently,  the  thought  occurred  to 
the  writer,  "I  wonder  if  the  farmer  or 
owner  of  a  woodlot  has  ever  seriously 
considered  the  value  of  his  fuel  wood?" 

The  following  table  taken  from  a  re- 
cent report  Is  very  enlightening  on  this 
subject: 


Kind  of  wood 

Weight  per 

heat  value 
d  of  wood 

•ed  to  one 
d  coal. 

• 

cord- 

-Lbs. 

Per  cent, 
of  one  coi 

as  compai 
ton  of  har 

Air 

Air 

' 

dry 

Green 

dry   < 

Green 

Basswood   . . . 

.2300 

3700 

48 

42 

Paper  Birch  . 

.3400 

4600 

70 

64 

Yellow  Birch 

..4000 

6200 

80 

76 

Elm 

..3100 
.3500 

4400 
4400 

68 
73 

61 

Hackberry  .. . 

68 

Soft  Maple  . . 

.3100 

4100 

69 

63 

Sugar  Maple. 

.3900 

5000 

84 

78 

Bur  Oak  .... 

.4000 

5500 

87 

80 

Red  Oak  .... 

.4100 

5800 

83 

75 

White  Oak  . . 

.4300 

5600 

92 

86 

Jack  Pine  . . . 

.2700 

4500 

60 

52 

PoDDle 

.2400 

4200 

f>4 

47 

Tamarack  ... 

.3400 

4200 

72 

70 

It   would   appear 

then   that  a  man 

Why  So^^ 

^idel/  Used? 

There  is  only  one  reason  wKy  Kow«* 
Kare  (formerly  called  Kow-Kure)  ia  ao 
generally  used  by  dairymen  all  ovea 
the  country. 

Merit,  proven  time  after  time,  ini 
treating  the  ills  of  milking  cows  is  thai 
one  answer. 

By  assisting  tKe  digestive  and  genital 
organs  to  function  normally  Kow-Kar« 
throws  off  diseases  and  ia  a  reliable 
treatment  for  Barrenness,  Abortion* 
Retained  Afterbirth,  Scouring,  Lost; 
Appetite,  Bunches. 

Buy  Kow-Kare  in  70c  and  $1,401 
packages  from  feed  dealers,  genera^ 
atorea  or  druggists. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  GO. 
Lyndonville,  Vt. 


FISH 

>MEAL 


FEEDING 


BalaMC  You*  lone  Grown  Feed 
nidi 

STRUVEN'S  FISH  MEAL 

Too  ar«  f«»«tUng  vaorf  bom«  crown  grain 

now  ttisn  in  any  pnvioas  Deccember. 

Home  grown    grains,   «sp«cUlly  corn. 

abeolutoiy  rsquir*  a  protein  poncentrate 

to  mslce  tbeni  a  good  faed. 

Every  experiment  sUtton  and  avery  big 

breeder  baa  proven  tbls. 

That's  why  you  aiaat  bava  BUovaa  s 

Fisb  M«al  this  month. 

Oo  to  your  dealer.  If  be  doesn't  carry  it, 

write  OS  his  name  and  we'll  seetbat  yon 

get  it.  Write  now  while  you  think  about  it. 

CIAS.  M.  SnUVEN  k  CO., 

114  rrt«*rUk  %i^  ntXtkmmt;  ■«. 
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So  Sajrs  Unde  Sam 

Through  final  action  of  Governor 
Goodrich,  the  Indiana  "Blue  Sky  law" 
haa  become  effective  in  that  state.  The 
law  regulates  the  sale  of  stocks  and  se- 
curities and  offers  added  protection  to 
investors  from  the  allurements  of 
spurious  stocks  sold  and  adtertlsed  by 
unscrupulous  promoters. 

Similar  action  is  pending  in  a  dozen 
other  states  throughout  the  country 
and  never  was  such  protection  more 


with  the  aid  of  a  sawing  machine  holds 
the  key  to  his  own  fuel  question,  and, 
outside  of  the  question  of  providing 
fuel  for  home  use,  farm  folks  who  have 
woodlots  have  a  chance  to  cash  in  on 
the  present  high  price  paid  for  cord 
wood. 

Has  your  wife's  kitchen  kept  pace 
with  the  general  modernization  and 
Improvement  that  has  gone  on  on  your 
farm  the  last  few  years?  Hasn't  she 
earned  every  modem  convenience  that 
you  can  supply  for  her  in  the  kitchen 
and  elsewhere  in  the  home? 


REQ.P.CNINAS,  BERKSHIRES,C.  WHITES, 

Large  straine,  all  SKen,  nMte<l  not  akin.  Bred  sow.a 
Service  Boars.  Lincoln  Hervice  Hocks,  Grade  Quern 
•ey  and  Holsteln  Calves,    tollies  and  Beagle  Pup.a 

fimd  ttamp  for  prices  and  Circ^Uars. 
r.  r.  BAMILTOlf,  C4»«kr»Bvlll«,  Pa. 

ROSECOYD  FARM'S 

Darocs  of  Quality.    Well  kept,  well  brad,  wall  Csd. 
^D.  M.  STOUDT.  H«rsh«7»  Piu 


p/xn  C  A  I  17  Big  Type  Poland  China  Ho«a. 
r\Jt\  0/%l-»E»  Hervloe  Boars  ready  for  quick 
deUverv,  and  gilts  same  ace.  Alno  fall  plK«  either 
sex  or  In  pairs,  no  akin.  Kverything  cholera  \m- 
mnned.  Price*  r«*»»on able,  qaallty  and  breeding  con- 
sidered. H,H.  DAvm,  Mt.  Victory.  O.  R.r.D..No.  1. 

Iltakt  YtwttH  a  ChrMmas  Qitt  ""[r^ 

Berksblresand  ba  merry  ever  after.  Will  Uke  Liberty 
Bond  at  par.    W.  F.  Mc-Bpabram,  Fdbnibh,  Pa. 

111/11  I     pre*crl»je,  lurniHiing  medlrtne.for  any 
▼VlLiLi  abnormality  known  to  Veterinary  Sci- 
ence, for  the  sum  of  «1  50.    Write,  statinK  symptoms 
as  you  see  them.  Db.  Cboshy  Kelly,  Veterinarian 
mi  New  Jersey  Avsnue.  N.  W..  Washington.  D.O 
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Selling  Corn  or  Feeding  it? 

Shall  we  sell  our  com  outright  or 
turn  it  into  beef?  The  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  gives  out  some  fig- 
ures which  may  throw  light  on  the 
question. 

In  Missouri,  where  the  investigations 
were  carried  on  in  co-operation  with 
the  University  of  Missouri,  most  of  the 
cattle  covered  in  the  surveys  arrived 
at  market  having  cost  the  farmer  be- 
tween 111  and  $16  per  hundred,  with 
,average  costs  as  follows: 

Winter  1918-19,  all  cattle  (8475 
head),  113.78;  winter  1919-20,  cattle 
covered  by  survey  records  (3415), 
113.90,  by  cost  accounting  records 
(2076  head),  $13.83. 

In  the  Missouri  area,  figuring  on  the 
basis  of  the  average  steer,  and  counting 
corn  at  the  farm  price  current  when  it 
was  fed,  there  was  a  presumptive  loss 
of  $4.54  per  head  for  cattle  covered  in 
the  first  winter  of  the  study,  and  of 
120.95  and  $23.70  per  head,  respective- 
ly, for  the  two  groups  covered  during 
the  second  winter. 

In  Iowa,  where  the  studies  were  con- 
ducted by  Iowa  State  CJollege,  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture co-operating,  most  of  the  cattle 
studied  in  the  winter  of  1918-19  cost  be- 
tween  $13  and  $18  per  hundred,  laid 
down  at  market,  while  most  of  these 
covered  in  1919-20  cost  between  $11  and 
$16  per  hundred.  Averages  were  as  fol- 
lows: Winter  1918-19,  all  cattle  (3996 
head),  $15.32;  winter  1919-20,  cattle 
covered  by  survey  (3165  head),  $13.52, 
by  cost  accounting  method  (1129  head), 
$14.41. 

Figuring  on  the  b&ala  of  the  average 
steets,  and  nounttiig  cdnf  at  Its  farm 
price,  there  was  a  presumptive  average 
loss  of  $9.43  per  head  for  the  cattle  cov- 
ered during  the  first  winter  of  the 
study,  and  of  $10.03  and  $9.33,  re- 
spectively,  for  the  two  groups  covered 
during  the  second  winter. 

In  the  Indiana  area,  where  tHfe  study 
was  conducted  by  Purdue  University, 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  most 
of  the  cattle  studied  cost  the  farmers 
between  $12  and  $17  per  hundred  laid 
down  at  market.  'Costs  were  practical- 
ly the  same  for  1918-19  and  for  1919-20. 
Averages  were  as  follows:  First  winter, 
all  cattle  (1540),  $14.44  per  hundred: 
second  winter,  cattle  covered  by  sur- 
vey (2199  head),  $14.57,  by  cost  ac- 
counting method  (817  head),  $14.79. 

In  the  Indiana  area,  figuring  on  the 
basis  of  the  average  steer,  with  corn 
counted  at  the  farm  price,  there  was  a 
presumptive  average  loss  of  $4.53  per 
head  for  the  cattle  covered  in  1918-19, 
and  of  $19.33  and  $27.11,  respectively, 
for  the  two  groups  covered  during  the 
second  winter. 

Figuring  without  reference  to  the 
market  price  of  corn,  that  is,  counting 
actual  amount  received  for  com  fed,  it 
was  found  that  more  than  half  the 
farmers  concerned  realized  less  than  $1 
per  bushel  by  marketing  their  corn 
through  cattle,  and  that  a  considerable 
percentage  of  the  cattle  did  not  return 
anything  for  the  com  fed  to  them. 


clothing  and  20  per  cent,  for  higher 
life,  including  all  that  goes  toward  edu- 
cation, culture,  health,  recreation,  etc? 


For  starting  the  fire  in  a  hurry  or 
speeding  up  a  late  breakfast,  dry  com 
cobs  can't  be  "beat" 


"Scratch  and  lay  well,"  says  th« 
high-egg  hen  as  she  starts  energetically 
through  the  shavings  hunting  for  grain. 


^ 


How  docs  your  household  budget 
compare  with  this— 25  per  cent,  food,  20 
per  cent,  for  rent,  or  Its  equivalent,  15 
per  cent,  for  operating  expenses  (fuel, 
water,  repairs,  etc.),  20  per  cent,  for 


A  Year  in  the  Open 


DURING  the  year  just  closing 
I  HEBE  and  its  relation  to  the 
dairy  industry  has  been  brought 
to  the  forefront  of  dairying  thought 
and  has  been  made  the  subject  of  con- 
siderable discussion.  This  has  resulted 
largely  from  the  campaign  of  edu- 
cational advertising  which  the  Hebe 
Company  has  been  conducting  in  this 
and  other  farm  journals.  This  out-in- 
the-open  discussion  has  demonstrated 
that  the  opposition  to  HEBE  has 
been  inspired  largely  either  by  preju- 
dice, misrepresentation  of  the  facts 
or  misunderstanding  of  the  nature  and 
purposes  of  HEBE  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  being  advertised  and 
marketed. 

During  this  discussion  many  ques- 
tions have  been  asked  and  answered 
and  many  charges  reflecting  against  the 
product  have  been  aired  and  refuted. 

Although  presented  in  a  variety  of 
forms  the  charges  against  HEBE,  when 
reduced  to  fundamentals  resolved 
themselves  into  these  two  points:— 

1.  The  belief  that  HEBE  will  injure 

the  dairy  industryj)y  being  mar- 
keted as  a  subst  ^e  for  evap- 
orated and  condensed  whole 
milk. 

2.  The  belief  that  in  HEBE  skimmed 

milk  is  used  simply  as  a  means 
of  bringing  cocoanut  fat  on  the 
market  in  competition  with  but- 
ter fat. 

In  the  advertising  published  in  farm 
journals  and  in  the  correspondence 
resulting  from  this  form  of  advertising 
these  points  have  been  answered  frank- 
ly and  fairly.  In  answer  to  the  first  it 
has  been  shown  that : — 

HEBE  is  not  being  advertised  or 
marketed  either  as  evaporated  or  con- 
densed whole  milk  or  as  a  substitute 
•  r  it  or  a  substitute  for  anything  else 
— but  that  HEBE  is  produced,  labeled, 
advertised  and  marketed  as  a  new  and 
distinctive  product  (a  compound  of 
evaporated  skimmed  milk  and  vege- 


table fat)  for  definite  uses  (cooking,   ^ 
baking,  coffee)  and  as  such  is  building 
its  own  market  and  thus  increasing  the 
general  consumption  of  dairy  products. 

In  answer  to  the  second  point  it  has 
been  shown  that:— 

HEBE  is  not  being  used  as  a  means 
of  bringing  cocoanut  fat  to  the  market 
but  that  the  converse  of  this  is  true— 
that  a  small  amount  of  cocoanut  fat  is 
merely  the  vehicle  by  which  a  large 
amount   of    skimmed   milk    is   being 
brought  to  the  market  as  a  cooking 
medium.    In  the  production  of  every, 
hundred  pounds  of  HEBE,  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  pounds  of  skimmed  milk 
and  only  seven  and  eight-tenths  pounds 
of  cocoanut  fat  are  used.    This  small 
amount    of    non-dairy    ingredient    is 
there    merely    to    supply    the    large 
amount  of  dairy  ingredient  with  the 
shortening  and  other  elements  neces- 
sary to  make  it  desirable  as  a  cooking 
medium.   The  cocoanut  fat  in  HEBB 
serves  a  purpose  similar  to  the  pur- 
poses served   by  salt   in  butter   and 
gelatine  and  flavoring  extracts  in  ice 
cream — to  make  the  dairy  ingredient 
more  readily  salable  for  the  uses  in- 
tended. 

As  can  be  seen  in  this  brief  review  of 
the  year's  development  in  the  HEBE 
discussion  the  Hebe  Company  has  dili- 
gently sought  to  give  to  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  dairy  industry  all  of  the 
facts  by  which  they  may  judge  the 
product  and  know  how  it  will  affect 
their  business.    It  has  always  been  the 
belief  of  this  Company  that  the  dairy- 
men should  have  these  facts  and  that 
it  is  for  the  best  interest  of  the  dairy 
industry  as  well  as  the  Hebe  Company 
to    give    the    broadest    publicity    to 
all   matters  that   directly   affect   the 
industry. 

It  is  only  partial  knowledge  that  is 
dangerous  and  that  is  why  many  dairy- 
men and  leaders  of  dairy  thought, 
after  learning  all  of  the  facts,  have 
come  to  see  HEBE  in  a  different  light 
in  its  relation  to  the  dairy  industry. 


The  HEBE  situation  is  discussed  at  length  in  the  booklet 
"The  Missing  Third" — a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent  free  on 
request  to  the  Hebe  Company,  3259  Consumers  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
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